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Suchau OR SoocHOw. Town of 
China, the provincial capital of 
Kiang-su prov. It is situated 54- m. 
N.W. of Shanghai, with which it is 
connected by the Shanghai-Nan- 
king rly. and by the Suchau Creek. 
An important centre of the silk 
industry, Suchau, on the Grand 
Canal, is one of the famous cities of 
China. Its walls are about 30 ft. 
in height and have a circuit of 
some 12 m. Without the walls 
are extensive suburbs, some of 
which reach as far as the shores of 
Tai Lake, one of the beauty spots 
of China. Numerous canals wind 
through the city, and form the 
heart of a network of waterways 
which serve the neighbourhood. 
Minor industries include the pro- 
duction of carved wares, metal 
goods, lacquer, and glass. Suchau 
suffered severely at the hands of 
the Taipings. It was opened to 
foreign trade in 1896. Pop. 
260,000. 

Suchet, Louis Gabriel (1770- 
1826). French soldier. Born March 
2, 1770, the son of a silk merchant 
at Lyons, he became a soldier on 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 
He saw a good deal of service in 
Italy and elsewhere, and in 1799 
was in command of a division, 
distinguishing himself in the cam- 
the Austrians 



Sucker. In gardening, term ap- 
plied to a shoot making growth 
from the root or ground level of a 
shrub or tree. Removed in autumn, 
and replanted, they form a valu- 
able means for increasing stock. 
See Gardening. 

Sucking Fish or Remora. 
Name popularly applied to several 
groups of fishes distinguished by 
the presence of a disk on the upper 
part of the head, or on the breast, 
which acts as a sucker and enables 
the animal to attach itself to any 
object. They attach themselves to 
moving objects, such as ships, 
sharks, and turtles, as well as 
stones. The back of the remora is 
light coloured and the underside 
dark — an aid to concealment when 
attached by the back of the head 
to a dark object. See Lumpsucker. 

Suckling, Str 



paign agamst the Austrians in 

■ English poet. 

Son of Sir John 
Suckling, comp- 
troller of the 
household to 
James I, he was 
bom at Whitton, 
BHddlesex, and 
educated at Trin- 
ity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was admitted to Gray’s 
Inn, and after inheriting large 
estates travelled in France and 
Italy, and served under Gustavus 
Adolphus. Knighted in 1630, he 
became conspicuous at court for 
/his wit, prodigal- 
ity, and addic- 
tion to gaming. 

He raised a troop 
of horse to aid 
Charles 1 agamst 
the Soots, and 
was M.P. for 
Bramber. Implic- 

parte, and left memoirs,* parts of ated in a Royalist 


Sucking Fish. Naucrates ductor, a species of Remora, 
showing the sucking disk upon its head 

Italy, He took part in the cam- 
paign of 1805 against Austria and 
of 1806-07 agamst Prussia, and 
was afterwards in Spain, where he 
had, other successes, one being 
a victory over the British at 
Sagunto in 1812. Having joined 
the Bourbons in 1814, he returned 
to Napoleon during the Hundred 
Days and was exiled. Returning 
to France in 1819, he died Jan. 3, 

1826. Suehet was made a marshal 
and duke of Valencia, a province he 
conquered. He married a lady 
who was related to Joseph Bona- 



which have been published. 

Suck. River of Eire, in Con- 
nacht prov. It rises in Lough 
O’Flyn, in the W. of Roscommon, 
and flows 60 m. S. and S.E. be- 
tween that county and Galway to 
the Shannon at Shannonbridge, 
8 m. below Ballinasloe. 


Six lohu Suckling, 
English poet 


army plot, he 
escaped to Paris, 
where he is said to have com- 
mitted suicide. He wrote a few 
plays, some happy descriptions of 
his contemporaries in The Session 
of the Poets, 1637, and a book on 
Socinianism, but is best remem- 


bered by some lyrics, including 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover ?; 
When, dearest, I but think of thee ; 
and Ballad upon a Wedding. He is 
believed to have invented cribbage. 
He appears in Rose Macaulay’s 
novel, They Were Defeated. 

Sucre. Small state of Venezuela. 
Situated on the Caribbean Sea and 
the Gulf of Paria ; the interior is 
mountainous. Cumana is the capi- 
tal. It has an area of 4,554 sq. m. 
Pop. 291,452. Pron. Sookray. 

Sucre. Official capital of the 
republic of Bolivia, formerly called 
Chuquisaca. It is situated at an alt. 
of 8,532 ft. on a plateau of the E. 
Cordillera of the Andes, 45 m. N.E. 
of Potosj (with which it is con- 



Sucker. jDiagram illustrating the 
growth of suckers from the lateral 
roots of a tree 


nected by rly. and road) and 318 
m. S.E. of La Paz. ^ Here is the 
national supreme court. The cathe- 
dral (begun 1553), the president’s 
palace, and the university, by re- 
pute the oldest in S. America, are 
the main buildings. Agriculture is 
the principal industry and mining 
is also carried on. Pounded by 
Spaniards in 1538, it was originally 
called Ciudad de la Plata, from the 
rich silver mines in the neighbour- 
hood. Here Bolivian independence 
was proclaimed in 1825, and the 
city took its modem name from the- 
first president of the republic. 
During the civil wars, though Sucre 
remained the capital, the sessions 
of congress were often held at La 
Paz. Pop. 30,000. 

Suction Force. Botanical term. 
It is applied to the difference be- 
tween the osmotic pressure of the 
cell-sap, which tends to cause 
water to pass into the cell, and the 
elastic recoil of the wall, which 
tends to force water out. At one 
time it was considered an adequate 
explanation of movement of water 
into cells, but it is probably assisted 
by some special secretory activity 
of the protoplasm. 

Suction Gas. Term used for 
gas used in suction as distinct from 
direct pressure. It does not in- 
2 A 10 
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dicate any particular kind or qual- 
ity of gas, but refers only to the 
manner in which the gas is pro- 
duced and used. 

During the development of the 
special furnaces or producers and 
of the gas engine itself, the idea of 
allowing the gas engine to draw its 
supply of gas from the producer, 
that is to say, to suck the gas into its 
cylinder as required, was evolved. 
Gas so provided became known as 
suction gas, as distinguished from 
gas supplied under pressure. 

Sudan or Soudan, The (Arabic 
Beled-es-Sudan, land of the 
Blacks). Region of N. Africa. It 
stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Red Sea and the highlands of 
Abyssinia, and from the Sahara 
and Egypt in the N. to the central 
equatorial regions. A dist. of no 
definite boundaries, but rather a 
loose geographical expression, the 
Sudan is divided into three por- 
tions — the Western Sudan, con- 
taining the basins of the rivers 
draining into the Atlantic ,* the 
Central Sudan, containing the 
rivers draining into Lake Chad ; 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Most of Western and Central Sudan 
is French territory. Over much of 
the Sudan the mean monthly temp. 

^ exceeds 80® F. in the hot season. 

* At Khartum, in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan (q.v.), the rainfall 
is 5 ins. ; at Lokoja in Nigeria, at 
the junction of the Niger and the 
Benue, 50 ins. is recorded' between 
April and Oct. 

Fbbnoh Sudan. The colony of 
Upper Senegal-Niger was created 
in 1904 out of the former terri- 
tories of Senegambia and Niger, 
less the Senegal protectorate, 
which was restored to Senegal. 
The name of this colony was 
changed to French Sudan, Dec. 4, 
1920. One of the eight territories 
of French West Africa, it is 
479,783 sq. m. in area, with a pop. 
(1946) of 3,812,000. Many of the 
inhabitants are nomads whose 
wealth consists of cattle, horses, 
asses, sheep and goats, and 
camels. Settled peoples grow 
millet, rice, maize, ground nuts, 
and cotton j the Sansanding 
barrage is the centre of big irriga- 
tion works in the Segon and Mopti 
dists. on the river Niger, Imports 
include cotton goods, foodstuffs, 
motor oars, petrol, sugar, salt, and 
beer; chief exports are ground 
nuts, millet, gum, kopak, sisal, 
cattle and cattle products, 

French Sudan is administered 
by a governor assisted by a privy 
coundl and a general oounoU of 50 
members (20 French, 30 African). 
The capital is Bamako (70,492). 


A rly. 760 m. long runs from 
Kulikoro via Bamako and Kayes 
to the coast at Dakar. Small 
steamboats ply in the Upper Niger 
for about seven months in the year 
from Kulikoro to Timbuktu and 
Gao-Gao, and from Bamako to 
Kurusu. There is air connexion 

with Dakar and Brazzaville. See 

West Africa, French. 

Sudbury. Mun. borough and 
market town of Suffolk, England. 
It stands on the Stour, 59 m. N.E. 

of London and on 
the Essex border, 
with a station 

on British Rlys. 
The chief build- 
ings are three 

'old churches, 

^ „ all Perpendic- 

Sudbury arms „ia,r in style— 
S. Peter’s, S. Gregory’s, and All 
Saints — a grammar school of the 
15th century, and the town hall. 
Moor Hall is one of several old 
houses. There are manufactures 
of matting, flour, malt, bricks, etc. 
Slight remains exist of a monas- 
tery of the Dom- 
inicans. In the 
14th century the 
Flemings intro- 
duced -the manu- 
facture of wool- 
lens. In 1271 it re- 
ceived a charter, 
in 1554 a royal 
charter, and elect- 
ed 2 M.P.S 1558- 
1844. Sudbury 
and Woodbridge 
is the name of a 
CO. constituency. 

Market day, 

Thurs. Gainsbor- 
ough was bom Sudtury, Suffoll 

here. Pop, 7,007. * 

Sudbury. Part of the Middle- 
sex borough of Wembley 


fame came in 1888 with his firs 
play, Die Ehre, which was followed 
the same year by a brilliant novel, 
Frau Sorge (Eng.,trans. Dame Clare, 
1892). This reached its 125th edi- 
tion in 1912. Sudermann produced 
a succession of realistic plays and 
novels, often satirical and always 
powerful and showmg great dram- 
atic tension. His principal dramas 
are Sodoms Ende, 1890 ; Haimat, 
1893 (Eng. trans. Magda, 1895) ; 
Es Lebe das Leben, 1902 (Eng. 
trans. The Joy of Living) ; Dcr 
Bettler von Syrakus, 1911 ; Der 
Tolle Professor, 1926. His collected 
stories appeared in 1919, and Book 
of My Youth, in English, in 1924. 
He died Nov. 21, 1928. 

Sudetenland. Name of an area 
of Ozecho-Slovakia lying to the 
S.E. of the Erzgebirge. Formerly 
part of the crown lands of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian empire, it produces 
coal, and has wool, cotton, linen, 
glass, and porcelain industries. 
Before the Second Great War a 
majority of its inhabitants were of 
German stock and retained theii 



Sudtury, Suffolk. The Perpendicular style parish 
church of S. Gregory 

•f the Middle- German Speech, though most of 
^mbley {q,v.)^ them belonged to families settled 


which embraced the older village for generations in the district, 
that gave its name to the district. Their alleged oppression by the 
Sudbuxy. Town and county of Czecho-Slovak govt, was the excuse 
Ontario, Canada. The town, which used by Hitler for fomenting anti 
lies 260 m. N.N.W. of Toronto, has govt, disturbances among them, 
stations on the C.N.R. and C.P.R. which led eventually to tho Gor- 
Pop. 32,203. It is the centre of the man annexation of Czecho-Slo- 
^eatest nickel-producing district vakia, 1939. In accordance with 


in the world, 3 rieiding 80 p.c. of the the Potsdam agreement, 


entire supply. See Nickel. 

Sudd OR Sadd (Arab., to dam). 


most Sudeten Germans were ex- 
pelled from Czeoho-Slovakia dur- 


Acoumulation of vegetable matter ing 1945-46, 1,415,000 to the U.S. 
which chokes the channel of the zone of Germany, 750,000 to the 
Upper Nile. The sudd is sometimes Russian ; 311,000 were allowed to 
20 ft. thick and in parts solid remain, among them industrial 


enough to hear tho weight of ele- 
phants. The channel is kept open. 

Sudermann, Hermann (1857- 
1928). German dramatist and 
novelist. Bom in East Prussia, 
Sept. 30, 1857, he studied at Kon- 
igsberg and Berlin. Success and 


workers, miners, partners in mixed 
marriages, persons with anti- 
Fascist records, and the old and 
infirm. The expulsion was per- 
haps politically inevitable? but 
the number expelled constituted 
more than a seventh of Czech o- 
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Slovakia’s pre-war pop., and 
among them were many highly 
skilled workers whose loss had a 
serious effect on Czech post-war 
recovery. See Czecho-Siovakia ; 
Henlein, Konrad; Munich Crisis. 

Sudeten Mountains, Mt. range 
of Central Europe. Part of the 
boundary of the Bohemian plat- 
eau, it slopes on the N.E. towards 
Silesia. Both the Elbe and Oder 
rise on the S. side and curve round 
it, the Oder to receive many afflu- 
ents from the Silesian slopes. The 
highest points are Schneekoppe, 
5,258 ft., Brunnenberg, 5,120 ft., 
and Hohe P.(ad, 4,950 ft. See 
» Riesengebirge. 

Sudra. Eourth or servile class in 
ancient Hindu society. Described 
in the Rig Veda as sprung from the 
feet of Purusha, it was recruited 
from’ the in^genous peoples sub- 
jugated by * Aryan immigration. 
Menial tasks, such as lower forms 
of handwork and tillage, became 
their portion. See Caste. 

Sue, Marie Joseph Eugene 
(1804-57). Erench novelist. Born 
in Paris, Dec. 10, 1804, he served 
as a military 
and naval sur- 
geon, being in 
Spain in 1823, 
and at Nava- 
rino, 1827. He 
came into 
prominence as 
a writer for 
iSmile de Ger- 
ardin’s paper. 
La Presse. In 
1842 his best- 
known work, 
Les Mysteres de Paris, depicting 
vice and low life and indicting 
civilization as an agency for driving 
the innocent into crime and im- 
morality, appeared as a feuilleton 
in the Journal des D^bats. Its 
successor, Le Juif Errant, 1845, 
was an attack on the Jesuits ; Les 
Mysteres du Peuple, 1849, was 
condemned as seditious. Deputy 
for the Seine in 1850, Sue became 
a political exile in 1861, and died 
Aug. 3, 1857. 

Sueca. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Valencia. It stands on the 
left bank of the Jucar, 23 m. S. of 
Valencia city, and separated from 
the Mediterranean Sea by the 
Sierra de Cullera. The neighbour- 
ing valley lands are fertile and 
there is a trade in cereals and fruit. 
Pop. 19,000. 

Suetonius (70-140). Roman 
writer, whose full name was Gaius 
Suetonius Tranquillus. As private 
secretary to the emperor Hadrian, 
he was able to accumulate the 
material for his Lives of the Twelve 



Caesars, published in 120, the only 
one of his voluminous writings 
which has survived otherwise than 
in fragments. These biographies do 
not rank high as literature, but are 
a mine of information about the 
emperors of the lat century a.I). 

Suez. Town of Eg 3 rpt. It is 
situated at the S. end of the Suez 
Canal and on the Gulf of Suez, 
and gives its name to an admini- 
strative area. In the neighbour- 
hood are the Wells of Moses, on the 
E. side of the gulf. Fresh water is 
obtained from the Kile at Cairo by 
the Ismailia canal. Rlys. connect 
the town with Cairo, Port Said, and 
with Port Ibrahim at the S. en- 
trance to the Canal. Pop. 108,250. 

Suez. Gulf of the Red Sea. It 
lies between the Sinai peninsula 
and Egypt. It has a length of about 
190 m. and an average breadth of 
30 m. See Egypt ; Sinai. 

Suez Canal. Ship canal cut 
through the isthmus of Suez to 
connect the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea. A small canal 
utilising intervening lakes was 
constructed in the time of Seti I 
(1380 B.C.), and is referred to in 
inscriptions in the temple of 
Karnak ; it remained in use until 
A.D. 770. The first planning of 
the modern canal dates from 
Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt, 
1798. In 1846 the Societe 
d’fitudes pour le Canal de Suez 
was founded by Prosper Enfantin, 
and did much preliminary work 
in surveying the route and geo- 
logical strata. On Nov. 30, 1854, 
Said Pasha, viceroy of Egypt, 
granted to Ferdinand de Lesseps 
a concession for the construction 
of the canal, and the Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime 
de Suez was formed with a capital 
of £8,000,000 in 400,000 shares of 
£20 each, but the shares were not 
well taken up, particularly in 
England, where the scheme had 
all along been opposed on both 
political and technical grounds, 
and the issue was saved from 
failure only by Said Pasha himself 
agreeing to take up the balance of 
177,642 shares of a nominal value 
of £3,552,840. 

Work began on April 25, 1859, 
and, in spite of great difficulties, 
went on steadily till Said’s death 
in 1863. Before many months his 
successor, Ismail, found himself 
involved in disputes with the 
CO. as to the supply of labour, 
and his withdrawal of various 
rights or privileges conferred on 
the CO. by his predecessor. He 
agreed to refer all outstanding 
questions between him and the 
CO. to the emperor Napoleon III. 


The result was that the govt, of 
Egypt was, in 1864, condemned to 
pay a total sum of £3,360,000. The 
canal was opened on Nov. 17, 1869. 
Total expenditure of the co. is said 
to have been about £17,000,000, 
but the result of the first year’s 
working was unsatisfactory. A 
new loan of £800,000 was urgently 
required, and to raise funds the 
dues on shipping were increased 
by adopting an excessive scale of 
tonnage measurement, which soon 
led to litigation. In the end a con- 
ference was called at Constantin- 
ople on Oct. 6, 1873, at which a 
temporary surtax of 4 frs. per ton 
was granted to the co. In 1875 
Ismail Pasha sold his shares to 
the British govt, for £4,000,000, 
and in 1876 three British directors 
joined the board that adminis- 
tered the canal. 

In 1883 .a proposal was made 
for duplicating the canal, but the 
scheme fell through, and was re- 
placed by an alternative plan for 
deepening and widening the 
original channel. This was duly 
carried through at a cost which 
required the raising of a new loan 
of £4,000,000 sterling. By 1948 
the total cost of the canal had 
reached £29,725,000. 

The concession for the canal was 
for 99 years 
from its com- 
pletion ; in 
1968 it be- 
comes the 
property of 
the Egypt- 
ian govt. 

In 1926 a 
new town 
was com- 
pleted on 
the Asiatic 
side of the 
canal and 
named Port 
Fuad, after 
the then 
king of 
Egypt. A 
swing bridge 
completed in 
1940 crosses 
the canal 
to coimect 
Cairo by rail 
with Beirut, 

Syria. 

The length 
of the canal 
is 103 m., 
including 
approach 
channels; 

21 m. are 
in T n Ir A « Suez Canal. Map show- 

Balah and Said to Suez 
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Suez Canal. Air view of a stretch of the canal, throngh which a giant 
floating dock is being navigated by tugs 


Allied armies in France and the 
Middle East. Allied warships and 
garrisons kept the waterway open 
throughout hostilities, except for a 
few hours on Feb. 3, 1915, when a 
Turkish army, after crossing the 
desert from Damascus, reached the 
banks only to be defeated. 

One of the chief effects of the 
First Great War on the canal was 
to increase British influence in its 
control and management, and to 
emphasise its importance to Brit- 
ish imperial strategy as a route to 
and from India and the Far East. 
When the British govt, declared 
Egypt an independent state in 
Feb., 1922, it reserved to itself the 
right to maintain troops in Egypt 
for the defence of the canal. In 1936 
a fresh treaty was drawn up defining 
a canal zone in which Great Britain 


Timsa, and the Bitter Lakes. As 
the result of work done since its 
original construction the general 
depth is now about 34 ft., and the 
average “width 197 ft. Greatly in- 
creased traffic after the Second 
Great War, particularly of tankers, 
led in 1949 to the institution of a 
convoy system, with two convoys 
daily "(about six ships) each way, 
passing in the lakes. In 1949 also, 
work was begun on the construc- 
tion of a m. by-pass canal near 
El Balah, 30 m. S. of Port Said, 
and it was decided to deepen the 
whole canal by 20 ins. The largest 
vessel to navigate the canal to that 
date was a XJ.S. aircraft carrier, 
890 ft. long, in 1948. Tonnages of 
traffic since the opening of the 
canal are : in 1870 (first full year 
of operation) 436,609 ; in 1880 

3.000. 000 ; in 1913 20,000,000 ; in 

1938 34.000. 000; in 194865,000,000. 
British vessels in 1948 formed 38 
p.c. of the total tonnage, U.S. 
vessels 15 p.c. The whole canal 
region being entirely waterless, it 
is supplied by the Sweetwater 
canal, which follows the line of 
Seti’s canal, running from the Nile 
Utear Oaiio to Isznailia, midway 
along the Suez canal, branching 

to the two terminals. 

The Sue® canal oo. is registered 
In Egypt, but its offices are at 1, 
rue <rAstorg, Pans. Management 
iaby a ccmiunl of 33 administrators, 
of whoxn in 1948 10 were British 
(three lepiwseniahg the British 
and seven British shipping 
intcmteb 18 2 Egyptian, 

2 Anadcau, imd 1 Nethei^^ In 
1049 a new a^eement between the 
and the lfe?ptian govt, pro- 
tided tl^%y|itian 
mvild Wifraduallty 
'2 to re|wM)e Erench am di 

' dheijtoBB m .vacancies 

obeior, Iwp ad^^ to be 


appointed, one in 1959 and one in 
1964. 

Rates of transit vary according 
to traffic and are fixed annually; 
in 1948 they were 5s. 9d. per ton 
for laden vessels and 2s. lOJd. for 
unladen. In normal years receipts 
average 1,600,000,000 francs, and 
the British holdings, increased to 
295,026 shares out of a total of 
652,932 and valued at £44,000,000, 
yield an average annual dividend 
of £1,400,000. Shareholders’ divi- 
dends are payable in Paris, and 
the French govt, derives a revenue 
from a substantial tax on divi- 
dends. The French govt, itself 
is not a shareholder. 

By a convention signed on Oct. 
29, 1888, the Suez canal is ex- 
empted from blockade, and vessels 
of all nations, whether armed or 
not, are allowed to pass through 
it in peace or war. This convention 
permitted the use of the canal by 
the Russians in the Russo-Japanese 
war, and prevented its being closed 
to Italian warships and transports 
during the Italo- Abyssinian war of 
1935. During and after the Axab- 
Jewish conmot of 1948, however, 
the Egyptian govt, confiscated 
certain cargoes bound for Palestine, 
and in 1950 introduced regulations 
to prevent the passage of oil and 
war materials to Israel. 

Suez Canal in Wartime 
In both the First and Second, 
Great Wars the canal was closed 
by the British govt., justifying the 
action on the ground that Allied 
control of the canal was essential 
to the defence of Egypt. At the 
outbreak of l^e First Great War 
the B^rptian ^vt. handed over to 
the Britiffi miBtary authorities the 
detooe and direction of the Suez 
canal; which became the route by 
which Indian, Australian, and New 
tiroope rehaforced the 


was authorised to retain troops and 
aircraft until the Egyptian army 
should be capable of ensuring 
security of the canal. In 1946 a 
fresh agreement provided for the 
complete withdrawal of the British 
canal zone force in 1949. 

After the entry of Italy into the 
Second Great War in June, 1940, 
the Mediterranean route was closed 
to merchantmen 1941-43, and pro- 
ducts of the E. Mediterranean 
countries passed through the Suez 
canal and the Red Sea and round 
the Cape of Good Hope to reach 
Britain. AU reinforcements for the 
British forces in Egypt took the 
Cape route. The canal was fre- 
quently, but ineffectually, attacked 
by Axis aircraft. The Suez canal 
zone was the only part^ of Egypt 
in which British military forces 
remained after 1947. 

Suffocation. Death from 
asphyxia or deprivation of air 
caused otherwise than by drown- 
ing or by external compression of 
the neck, i.e. hanging or strangu- 
lation, The commonest causes of 
suffocation are disease, such as 
obstruction of the air passages by 
tumours ; obstruction of the 
larynx by foreign bodies, e.g. false 
teeth, food, coins ; pressure on the 
chest, as may occur in panic- 
stricken crowds, or after falls of 
earth on men working in tminels, 
sand-pits, etc. ; and breathing 
non-respirable gases, as in mines 
and sewers. 

Suffolk. Maritime county of 
England. It has a coastline on the 
E. coast of 62 m. and an area of 
1,482 sq. m., being bounded N. 
by Norfolk, W. by Cambs, S. by 
Essex. The surface is generally 
level, but becomes hilly in the 
N.W. In the N. are Oulton Broad 
and other sheets of water, parts 
of the Broads (g^.v.)* The rivers 
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include the Waveney, Beben, 
Orwell, Stour, Blyth, and Lark. 
Agriculture is the chief industry, 
but fishing is also important. The 
county is noted for its horses 
(Suffolk Punches). Cereals are 
largely grown; sheep, cattle, and 
poultry are reared. 

Ipswich is the county town, 
Lowestoft being the next important 
place. The boroughs also include 
Aldeburgh, Beccles, Bury St. Ed- 
munds, Eye, Southwold, and Sud- 
bury. Lowestoft, Felixstowe, and 
Southwold are holiday resorts. 
Other places are Stowmarket, 
Woodbridge, and Saxmundham. 
It has many magnificent churches 
of flint and stone ; hence the 
phrase “ silly Suffolk ” (A.S. selig, 
holy, iimocent). Along the Essex 
border is “ Constable’s country,” 
this artist having delighted to 
paint the landscape near his 
native East Bergholt. Another 
artist, Gainsborough, was bom at 
Sudbury. Suffolk is di\ided into 
two administrative counties, east 
and west. It is in the diocese of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich. Five 
jM.P.s are returned. Pop. 401,1 14. 

Suffolk, the southern part of the 
old kingdom of E. Anglia, suffered 
from Danish inroads. Its king, 
S. Edmund, was martyred at 
Hoxne, 870. In the 14th century 
it became one of the richest parts 
of England, a centre of the 
weaving industry. The sea has 
encroached considerably. 

Literary Associations. Per- 
haps the writer who most fully 
reflects this county is Crabbe, in 
whose poems will be found much 
that is descriptive of Aldeburgh. 
Sapiston is the scene of Kobert 


Bloomfield's poem. The Farmer’s 
Boy ; Bloomfield was bom at 
Honington. Borrow lived for many 
years in a cottage by Oulton 
Broad, and died there in 1881. 
Dickens placed some memorable 
scenes of The Pickwick Papers in 
Ipswich, making that town, or 
Sudbury, the original of Eatans- 
will. Edw’ard FitzGerald's Letters 
discuss Woodbridge, bis birth- 
place, and the neighbourhood. 

Bibliography. Victoria History of 
Suffolk, ed. W. Page, 1907-11 ; In 
the Footsteps of Borrow and Fitz- 
Gerald, Adams, 1914 ; Suffolk 
Scene, J. Tennyson, 1939. 

Suffolk, Earl of. English 
title borne by the families of 
Ufford, Pole, Brandon, Grey, and 
since 1603 Howard. The first earl 
was Robert, Lord Ufford, created 
in 1337, He and his son were 
soldiers and courtiers ; when the 
2nd earl died in 1382, the title 
became extinct. In 1385 Michael 
de la Pole, chancellor of England, 
received some of the lands of the 
Uffords in Suffolk and the title of 
earl. His descendant, William, 
4th earl, was made duke in 1448 
and receives a separate entry. 
John, the 2nd duke, married 
Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 
Their eldest son, John, earl of 
Lincoln, was killed at Stoke in 
1487, and the second son, Edmund, 
obtained the earldom only. In 
1504 he was attainted ; in 1513 
he was put to death. 

The family of Brandon fur- 
nished three dukes, Charles 
receiving the title from Henry 
Vin in 1514. On the death of 
another Charles in 1551 the 
dignity was given to his brother- 
in-law, Henry Grey, marquess of 


Dorset, only to be lost wlien in 
1554 Grey was executed for 
treason. The dukedom was never 
revived, hut in 1603 the earldom 
w'as given to Thomas, a stm of 
Thomas Howard, 4th duke of 
Norfolk. He became lord high 
treasurer in 1614. In 1626 his 
younger son was made earl of 
Berkshire, and in 1745 the 4th 
earl of Berkshire inherited the 
earldom of Suffolk. 

Charles Henry George Howard 
(1906-41), 20th earl of Suffolk 
and 13th earl of Berkshire, who 
succeeded to the titles in 1917, 
had been a seaman. Guards officer, 
and rancher in Australia before 
taking up scientific experiment. 
He was killed in the spring of 
1941 while working at his research 
station in Richmond Park upon 
unexploded German bombs, and 
was posthumously awarded the 
George Cross. The titles of 21st 
earl of Suffolk and 14th earl of 
Berkshire fell to his son Michael 
(b. March 27, 1935). The family 
seat is Charlton Park, Malmesbury, 
and an eldest son is called Vis- 
count Andover. 

Suffolk, Charles Brandon, 
Duke op (c. 1485-1545). English 
nobleman. A son of William 
Brandon, who 
carried Henry 
VII’s standard 
a t Bosworth, 
he first ap- 
peared as a 
courtier of 
Henry VIIL 
In 1513 he was 
marshal of the 
army that in- 
vaded France, 
and in 1514 was made duke of 
Suffolk. He incurred royal dis- 
pleasure by his secret marriage 
with Henry’s sister Mary, the 
wddowed queen of Fi^oe, but 
overcame this and was with the 
king at the Field of tHe Cloth of 
Gold. In 1523 he led an army in 
France, and he had some share 
in the overthrow of Wolsey. In 
1536 Suffolk was sent against the 
rebels in the north, and he re- 
ceived some monastic lands. He 
died Aug. 24, 1545. 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, 
Duke op (1396-1460). English 
soldier and statesman. Bom Oct. 
16, 1396, he succeeded his brother 
as 4th earl of Suffolk in 1415, For 
some years he served in France, 
becoming in 1428 commander of 
the Enghsh. He effected a truce 
with France in 1444, and ar- 
ranged the marriage between 
Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou. 
This policy brought him into 
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coniaict with Humphrey, duke of and 5th battalions were at the death by ecstatic union. This 
Gloucester, but the duke’s death defence of Singapore; the 7th Sufi teaching pervaded Persian 
in 1447 made Suffolk more power- served with the Royal Armoured poetry of the schools of Abu Said, 
ful than ever. When the English Corps in N. Africa and Italy ; and Hafiz, Sa‘di, and Rumi, met with a 
met with reverses in Normandy, the 2nd fought throughout the sympathetic reception in medieval 
he was charged with crimes against Burma campaign. The regimental India, and permeates the prevalent 
the state, but the king set him depot is at Bury St. Edmunds. free-thought of modem Persia. See 
free on condition that he left the Suffragan (late Lat. suffraga- Dervish ; Mahomedanism ; Omar 
country, and he sailed for Calais, neus, from suffragan^ to vote for, Khayyam ; Persia. 

On Hay 2, 1450, he was murdered support). Ecclesiastical term ap- Sugar. Term generally applied 
at sea. Shakespeare in King Henry plied to bishops. All bishops are to the product of the sugar cane 
the SLvth takes an unwarrantably suffragan to the archbishop of and sugar beet. Chemically the 
severe view of the duke. their province, but specifically sugar from these sources is identi- 

Sufiblk Punch. Powerful breed suffragans are bishops consecrated cal. In 1946-47 over 9,000,000 




of horse, bred in the co, of Suffolk, 
England, and used chiefly for 
agricultural purposes and as a cart- 
horse. See Horse colour plate. 

Suffolk Regiment. Re^ment 
of the British army. It originated 
in a company of pikemen formed 
in 1660 for 
guard duties at 
Windsor Pal- 
ace, and in 
1685 formed 
the nucleus of 
a body of in- 
, fantry raised 
by the duke 
of Norfolk in 
support of James II during the 
Monmouth rebellion. Taken on 
to the establishment in 1686 as 
the 12th Foot, it served under 
William III in Ireland, where it 
earned distinction at the Boyne, 
It fought under Marlborough in 
Flanders, and in 1719 was shipped 
as marines in Byng’s fleet which 
defeated the Spanish off Messina. 
The 12th Foot fought at Dettingen 
and Minden. It took part in the 
defence of Gibraltar, 1779-83, an 
event commemorated by the castle 
and key on tile regimental badge. 

In 1798 the I2th Foot went to 
India to reap further honours at 
the storming of Seringapatam, 
1799, and at Travanoore, 1808. 
Honours were gained in the 
KafBr War, 1851-53; the New 
Zealand War, 1863; the second 
Afghan War, 1878-80; and the 
Hazara campaign, 1888. From 
X881 l^e 12tii Foot was known 
as the Suffolk R^jbnent. Serving 
throu^out the S. African War, it 
suffered heavy casualties in the 
attack on Ool^berg. 

Twenty-two battalions were 
raised ff>r service in the First 
Opeat War and earned the honours: 
Ee Gateau ; Neuve ObapeHe ; 
Ypree* *17, *18; Sommer 

1916, nS; 1917, *18; 

Oambrai 1917, *1$; Hindenburg 
xks» ; MaojBdnma^ 1915 ; landing 
^ Suvhi; In the SeconH 

War the Ist battalion 
mirt of the B-EX and of 
litwrfde’a fbrees 1940: The 4th 


to act as deputies for or assistants 
to a bishop in a particular part of 
his diocese. In the Church of 
England, by 26 Henry VIII, suffra- 
gan bishops might be appointed 
for 25 towns, but few such nomin- 
ations were made until late in the 
19th century. Power to increase 
the number of suffragans was 
given by the Suffragans Nomina- 
tion Act, 1888. In recent years 
many bishops suffragan have been 
consecrated in various dioceses. 
See Bishop ; Church of England ; 
Diocese ; Ecclesiastical Law. 

Suffrage (Lat. suffragan, to 
vote for). The right to vote. 
The word has much the same 
significance as franchise, and the 
extension in Great Britain of the 
franchise is described under that 
head. On the “ suffragette ’ ’ move- 
ment, see Pankhurst; Women’s 
Suffrage, See also Reform Acts ; 
Vote, 

Suffragette. Popular term in 
the early years of the 20th century, 
in England, for a female agitator 
for women’s suffrage. The term 
was especially applied to the 
militant section of the movement, 
represented by the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. See Feminism; 
Pankhurst ; Women’s Suffrage. 

Sufism (Arab, sufi, man of wool). 
Form of Mahomedan mysticism. 
The woollen dress which occa- 
sioned the name was imitated from 
Christian hermits by early Muslim 
ascetics, who for a time observed 
Mahomet’s prohibition of celibacy. 
Blit a Sufi monastery was founded 
at Ramleh before a.d. 800, and 
thereafter oelibaoy was permitted, 
although not enjoined. 

The form of Sufism best known 
outside Islam was developed in 
Persia under Shiah influence. It 
was attended by a revival of Zoro- 
astrian tenets, influenced by Ve- 
danta, Buddhist, and Neoplatonist 
teaohi^. Thence emerg^ a pan- 
th^tio philosophy which taught 
that religious creeds are matters of 
indifference, that good and ’evil are 
unreaJfities, that ^ere is no free 
wiQ, aud that mystical absorption 
into file divine is attainable before 


tons of beet sugar and nearly 
19,000,000 tons of cane sugar 
were produced in the world. 

Chemically the term is used to 
include the large number of 
carbohydrates closely related to 
the sugar obtained from beet 
and cane. They fall into four 
classes ; Monosaccharides, e.g. 
glucose, Cg H^a Og ; Disaccha- 
rides, e.g, cane and beet sugars, 
Cja H22 Oil »* Trisaccharides, e.g, 
rafenose, Cj^ H32 Ojg ; and Poly- 
saccharides, e.g. starch and cellu- 
lose (Ce Hj^o 03)x. The first three 
classes indude the sugars which 
have a sweet taste and are cry- 
stalline. They all contain hydro- 
gen and oxygen in the same mole- 
cular proportions as water. 

In nature sugars are formed by 
plants from carbon dioxide and 
water in the presence of chloro- 
phyll, and are used in the vital 
processes including the formation 
of cellulose. A certain amount is 
converted to starch, which acts as 
a reserve food, being reconverted 
to sugar during ithe period of 
germination, when the plant is 
not able to synthesise sugar 
directly from the atmosphere. 

This synthesis has not been 
carried out in the laboratory but 
the reverse process — degradation 
of starch and cellulose to sugars 
and of di- and trisaccharides to 
monosaccharides is easily accom- 
plished by heating the saccharide 
with dilute mineral acid (hydro- 
lysis). The number of sugars 
which have been chemically 
identified is enormous. There are 
about 50 known monosaccharides, 
of which 10 occur in nature, the 
rest having been synthesised in 
the laboratory. The structure 
and chemical relationships of the 
sugars was first worked out by 
Emil Fischer, and later by W. N. 
Haworth . and his colleagues at 
Birmingham university ; they 
elaborated Fischer’s work and 
brought it into line with modern 
chemical theory. 

Cane sugar was, until Napoleonic, 
times, when the British blockade of 
the Continent led to the develop- 
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Sngar. Fonr stages in the production of sugar in the W. Indies. 1. Cutting 
down the cane, and (2) transporting it to a mill. 3. The cane being treated 
at a crushing house. 4. Giant condensers in a sugar mill 


ment in France of the beet 
sugar industry, the common form 
used domestically. It is obtained 
from the sugar cane {^iaccharum 
officinarum), which has been 
knoum for at least 3,000 years. 
The plant grows to a height of 
about 20 ft. It is propagated from 
cuttings, and the time required 
for maturity varies from 12 to 
18 months. The sugar is stored 
in the soft pith, and the process 
of extracting consists essentially 
in crushing the canes, dissolving 
out the sugar with water, puri- 
f3?iQg the extract, and crystallising 
the sugar.. 

The chief cane sugar producing 
countries are, in order of import- 
ance, Cuba, India and Pakistan, 
Brazil, Puerto Rico, Hawaiian Is., 
British \V. Indies, Argentina, and 
Australia. 

The growth of sugar beet, and 
the process of refining sugar from 
it, are described under Beet Sugar. 

Other Sugars. Sugars are 
obtained from other plants, but 
the amount is small. The sugar 
maple (Acer aaccJiarum) is a foresst 
tree from the trunk of which the 
sugar-containing sap may be 
tapped by drilling small holes. 
The sap contains about 3 p.c. 
of sugar, and the yield per tree is 
about 2 lb. a year. As the tree 
takes about 20 years to reach 
maturity and is a valuable source 
of timber, it cannot compete 
with the annuals, beet and cane ; 
moreover, blended syrups with a 
maple flavour can be produced 
more cheaply than the genuine 
article. Of the numerous species 
of palm, only nine produce sugar 
in any quantity. One of these, 
Juhenca cJiilensis, is exploited 
to some extent on the W. coast of 
S. America. In India the natives 
produce sugar from species such 
as the palmyra, sago, and sago 
palm. Sorghum (Andropogon sor- 
ghum), a large grass, yields a syrup 
which is used to some extent in 
the U.S.A. The juice contains 
about 12 p.c. sugar and, when 
refined, about 24 p.c. crystallisable 
and 44 p.c. uncrystaUisable sugar. 
Honey contains about 39 p.c. 
levulose, 34 p.c. dextrose, and 
2 p.c. sucrose ; it was used for 
sweetening from very early times. 

Glucose or grape sugar is 
produced by hydrolysing com 
starch by heating in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid. The solution is 
neutralised, filtered, and evapor- 
ated in vacuum pans. The 
p r o d u c t — liquid glucose — con- 
tains about 35 p.c. glucose, and 
48 p.o. dextrin, and is much used 
by bakers and confectioners. 


For the manufacture of solid 
glucose, the conversion to dextrose 
is more complete and the solution 
concentrated imtil it solidifies 
on cooling. The product contains 
about 86 p.c. sugars of which 
80 p.c. is glucose- It is yellow in 
colour. For medicinal purposes a 
glucose over 99*9 p.c. pure is 
prepared, which can be used 
among other things as a hypo- 
dermic injection when urgently 
necessary to restore the normal 
blood-sugar content. 

Lactose or milk sugar is present 
in cows’ milk (about 4 p.c.) and 
is extracted from the whey. It is 
mainly used in infants’ foods, 
as in the body it produces galac- 
tose, a sugar essential during 
childhood. Consult Story of Sugar, 
G. T. Surface, 1920; Sugar, G. 
Fairlie, 1925. 

T. Hedley Barry, F.B.I.C. 

Sug^arloaf. Name given to a 
mass of sugar that is in the form of 
a truncated cone. Owing to their 
shape, a number of mts. and hills 
in Europe and America are known 
as the Sugarloaf. Two of these 
are the Great and Little Sugarloaf 
in CO. Wicklow, Eire. There is one 
at Rio de Janeiro and another near 
Folkestone. See Rio de Janeiro. 

Sixggestiou (Lat. sub, under; 
gerere, to carry). The insinuation 
of a belief or impulse into the mind 
of another, whereby his thoughts 
or actibns are influenced. The de- 


gree of influence will depend upon 
the extent to which the subject’s 
power of offering more or less re- 
sistance to the suggestion and his 
self-assertion are unimpaired. Such 
suggestions bring about a diminu- 
tion of self-assertion, and lead the 
subject to imagine that what he 
says or does under the influence 
of suggestion is really due to his 
own initiative. 

Whereas in normal cases im- 
proper suggestions would fail in 
their purpose, in abnormal cases, 
when the corrective factors are 
almost passive, it is almost neces- 
sary to adopt an attitude of com- 
mand. Thus, the ordinary person, 
when told that a piece of black 
cloth is white, simply refuses to be- 
lieve it ; but under the influence of 
hypnotism he is quite ready to do 
so. Normal suggestion may be in- 
stanced by the conjurer’s method 
of ‘‘ forcing ” a card and other 
tricks of his profession, the object 
of which is to mislead the subject. 
See Auto-suggestion ; Faith Heal- 
ing ; Hypnotism ; Psycho-analy- 
sis; Stigmata. 

Suggia, Guilhermina (1888- 
1950). Portuguese ’cellist. She 
was born in Oporto, June 27, 1888, 
of Italian descent. She studied 
under her father, himself a notable 
’cellist, and under Klengel at Leip- 
zig, in the Gewandhaus of which 
city she made her debut in 1905. 
She played in most of the great 
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Cities of Europe, and was consi- 
dered one of the finest ’cellists of 
her day, her interpretation of the 



Madame Saggia, Fortugaese ’cdlist. 

Portrait by Aagastas John, B.A. 

Bv courtesy of the Directors of the 
Tate Gallery 

Brahms double concerto for ’cello 
and violin being noteworthy. She 
died at Oporto, July 31, 1950. Her 
portrait by Augustus John is in 
the Tate Oallery, London. 

SuM* Town of Thuringia, E. 
Germany, Situated at a height of 
1,400 ft. on the S. slopes of the 
Thuringian forest, it is 32 m. S.W. 
of Erfurt. Established as a town 
in the 14th ‘cent., it has three 
churches of 15th, 17th, and 18th 
cent origin, and a 1 7th cent, 
town hall. It was- for long the home 
of a small arms industry, and also 
had factories for the making of 
oars, bicycles, toys, etc. It be- 
longed to the ^xon dynasties 
until ^1815, and then came under 
Prussia. A^r the Second Great 
War it was in the Bussian zone of 
occupatioii. Pop. 24,000. 

Sni OR HsTTCHaxT. Town in 
SSeechwan prov., China, It is situ- 
ated at riie jimotiott of the Min- 
kiang and Yang-tse rivers, 1,660 m. 
fettu the mouth of the latter, 
^e walls were built about 1380, 
but the town dates back to the 
®4ih century. Sui carries on an im- 
portant trade with Yxmnan, and 
is ib® centre of the white-wax 
induejiy. Pop. 119,818 l‘ 
weide (Lat, mi, of one’s self; 
to slay), tontional aelf- 
^swghtsr. Buicide has not always 
*^<Kinside»edad^^ Among 
the^Gredks and tl^Bomans it was 
^ In berito ciEemnstanoes to be 
I S^eno, l^tosthenes, 
and^Siiiecft are on the roE of 
i9^ the an- 

took Ives. 

■ Jilitodates^ Han- 

■ . ■oominitled 


With the establishment of Christi- 
anity suicide came to be looked 
upon with abhorrence. 

The Samurai of old Japan held 
it noble to commit suicide in order 
to expiate a crime, avoid falling 
into the hands of the enemy, or to 
demonstrate their loyalty; and 
suicides of unsuccessful Japanese 
commanders during the Second 
Great War were not uncommon. 
The honour in which suicide is 
held by the Japanese was demon- 
strated also by the strength of the 
Kamikaze corps of suicide pilots 
who attacked Allied shipping in 
the last stages of that war in the 
Pacific. Panatioal suicide from 
religious motives was exhibited 
until comparatively recent times 
in certain Indian sects, and the 
British govt, in India had difficulty 
in stopping the voluntary death 
of wives on the funeral pyre of 
their husbands {see Sati). 

In England suicide is a crime. 
Legally there is no distinction be- 
tween suicide and felo-de-se (mur- 
der of one’s sel/). Coroners, how- 
ever, usually apply the term suicide 
to self-destruction during insanity, 
and felo-de-se to the taldng of his 
life by a sane person. Suicide 
formerly involved escheat of the 
deceased’s property to the crown. 
This penalty was finally abolished 
in 1870, but long before that date 
it had ceased to be enforced. It was 
also the custom, last observed in 
1823, to bury the body at cross- 
roads with a stake through it. The 
B.C. and Anglican Churches refuse 
Christian burial in cases of felo-de-se, 

A large proportion of suicides 
are mentally unsound. Melan- 
cholia, alcoholic insanity, and pro- 
found neurasthenia are among the 
causes. In 1946 there were re- 
corded 3,670 deaths from suicide 
in England and Wales. As a rule 
the tendency to suicide increases 
with age. It is most common 
among the educated classes, in 
highly civilized countries, and is 
steadily increasing in Europe and 
America. See Hara-Kiri. 

Sai juris (Lat., of his own right). 
Legal term for a p^son who is of 
full l^al capacity! Thus a minor is 
not sm jwria, nor is a lunatic. 

Snint. Compounds of potash on 
the fleeces of Sleep, derived from 
sweat. In some continental coun-. 
tries the washings from wool are 
T^^ed as a source of potash, being 
rithei^ allowed to soak into the 
land or ooUected and evaporated. 

^er of Prance. 
Cniefly in the dept, of Mame, it 

and n<^ H,W. to jom the 
^ m* S.W. of H^eufrh^td- 


Siiir. River of Eire. It rises 
in the N. of Tipperary and flows S. 
past Thurles and Caher to the 
border of Waterford, where it 
turns due N. A few miles down it 
changes its course to E., flows past 
Clonmel and Carrick-on-Suir, and 
unites with the Barrow in Water- 
ford Harbour.' It forms the H. and 
part of the W, boundary of Water- 
ford, is 85 m. long, and navigable 
for barges to Clonmel. It has a 
salmon fishery. Pron, Shure. 

Suite (Lat. sequi, to follow). 
Train of followers or attendants. 
It is also used for a set of rooms 
which are complementary, and for 
pieces of furniture made on the 
same -principle. 

In music a suite is a set of in- 
strumental compositions grouped 
as one work. The practice of thus 
bringing together pieces of con- 
trasted character conceived in 
dance forms is of very early origin. 
By the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury these were almost invariably 
the moderately fast allemande, the 
quick courante, the dignified sara- 
bande, and, to wind up with, the 
lively gigue ; but often there was a 
prelude, praeambulum, overture, 
or toccata to begin with, while a 
gavotte, bourree, minuet, or louvre 
might also be introduced. All the 
movements were in the same key. 
The suite represents the contra- 
puntal style in dance forms at its 
best, as seen in the English suites 
of Bach. In addition to Bach, Pur- 
cell, Couperin, and Handel were 
notable composers of suites. 

The term suite is used by modern 
composers to denote a collection of 
pieces for divers instruments, or 
for orchestra, having the same key 
for the first and last, as a rule, and 
with varied tonalities for the inter- 
mediate movements. See Har- 
mony; Music. 

Suiyu^. Inner Mongolian 
province in N, China. It contains 
18 counties and two administra- 
tive bureaux, with Kweisui as its 
capital. Other important cities 
are Paotow, terminus of the 
Peking-Suiyuan railway, Wuyuan, 
Liangcheng, and Tsining. High- 
ways coimect the province with 
to\^ns in Sinkiang and other N.W. 
provinces. Panning is mainly 
confined to 'the central area where 
canals connect it with the Yellow 
river. ^ Main products are wheat, 
livestock, and coal. The inhabi- 
tants are mostly nomad agricul- 
turists and belong to Mongolian 
banners (clans). Area, 134,181 sq. 
m. Pop. 2,084,000. 

Stile. Nilotic negro tribe in the 
N. half of Naivasha prov., Kenya 
Colony. They occupy the up- 
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lands W. of tlie Kerio valley and 
the plains between Lakes Baringo 
and Rudolf, are agricultural in the 
hills and pastoral in the plains. 
They are roundish-headed, and 
averaging 5 ft. 6 ins. in height. 

Silk, Josef (1S74-1935). Czech 
composer. Bom at Krecovice, 
Jan. 4, 1874, he studied with 
Dvorak in Prague, and his work 
shows the influence of that com- 
poser. In 1898 he married 
Dvorak’s daughter. He became 
professor of composition at the 
Prague conservatoire in 1922, and 
was director during 1924-26. He 
wrote extensively for strings, 
much of his music being in- 
fluenced by personal exj^riences, 
especially the death of his wife in 
1905, whom he commemorated for 
his son in piano pieces entitled 
About Mother. Other works 
included the symphonic poems 
Prague, A Summer Tale, and 
Maturity, Serenade and Medita- 
tion on a Chorale for string or- 
chestra, chamber music, and 
songs. He died May 29, 1935. 

Snkamo oeSoekarno,Achmed. 
Indonesian statesman. See 
Sukarno in N.V, 

S nkhtim OB Stxkhumi. Capital 
of Abkhazia A.S.S.R., in Georgia 
S.S.B. It is on the Black Sea 
coast, 120 m. N.W. of Datum. A 
centre of trade in cereals, fruit, 
wine, tobacco, and honey, it has 
rly. connexion with Tuapse. 

"Svkkiir* Dist. and town of 
Pakistan, in Sind. The dist. lies in 
the N. of Sind, mainly E. of the 
Indus. Native food grains, rice, 
and pulses are produced. Area, 
5,550 sq. m. Pop. 692,556, The 
town is on the right bank of the 
Indus, where it is crossed by the 
great Lansdowne road and rly, 
bridge (1889) on the strategic rly. 
to Baluchistan. It has rly. car- 
riage and wagon works and is a 
port for considerable river traffic. 
Pop. 86,466. The Lloyd Barrage 
(g.v , ) lies 2 m- W. 

R iilfl-t-mflai Uillg - Range of mts. 
in Pakistan, separating Baluchis- 
tan from Pimjab. It presents a 
steep scarp to the vafley of the 
Indus and an easier slope to the 
plateau which extends W. into 
Persia. The highest point, the 
Kaisargarh, reaches 11,295 ft. 
Port Monro is a station at 6,300 ft. 

Suleiman, Popular alternative 
spelling of the Arabie-Turkish 
name Solyman (g.v.), 

Sulgrave. Village of Northants, 
England. It is m. N.W. of 
Helnadon, and is interesting for its 
connexion with the Washington 
family, some of whom are buriSi in 
the church of S. James. Pop. 364, 


Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral 
home of the Washington family, 
was purchased in 1539 by Lawrence 
Washington, ancestor of George 
Washington, and remained the 
family home until 1610. In com- 
memoration of the centenary of the 
peace of Ghent, the manor house, 
at that time a farm house, was 
presented to the Sulgrave Institute, 
which opened it as a Washington 
museum, 1914. Over the doorway 
are the Washington arms. 

Sulimov, Capital of Cherkess 
prov., R.S.F.S.R. It is an agri- 
cultural centre, and was the 
centre of heavy fighting during 
Aug., 1942, when the Germans 
were advancing towards the Cau- 
casian oilfields. It was recovered 
by the Russians during Jan., 1943. 

Sulina. Seaport of Rumania. It 
is built on piles at the mouth of the 
Sulina arm of the Danube, and has 
a good fairway opening out into 
the Black Sea. It is about 120 m. 
N.E. of Constanta, with which it 
shares the export grain trade of 
Rumania. Pop. est. 6,000. 

Sulla, Lucius Cornelius (138- 
78 B.C.). Roman soldier and states- 
man. Of noble birth, he served 
brilliantly 
under Marius 
(g.v.) in the 
war against 
Jugurtha, 107 
B.c. He won 
fresh distinc- 
tion in the war 
with the Teu- 
tones, 104-101. 
Having excited' 
the je^ousy of 
Marius, he 
became marked out for the leader- 
ship of the aristocratic party. 

In the Social War Sulla achieved 
the most brilliant successes. Then 
Mithradates, king of Pontus, chal- 
lenged Rome ; the command of the 
eastern armies was given to Sulla, 
but when superseded by Marius, 
he drove him from Rome, 88, and 
departed to deal with Mithradates. 



Ladns Sulla, 
Boman soldier 
Vatican Museum 



Sulgrave, Northamptonshire. The old 
formerly oocupied by the Washington 
museum of relics 


Defeating him in 84, he returned 
to Italy, where the Democrats had 
effected a revolution. 

After winning the decisive battle 
of the Colline Gate before the walls 
of Rome, in 82 Sulla was appointed 
dictator, proscribed the Marians, 
and revolutionised the constitution; 
he made the senate supreme, re- 
formed the judiciary and execu- 
tive, hut placed no checks on 
aspirants to military dictatorship. 
Established at an unparalleled 
height of power, Sulla resigned all 
his offices in 79 and retired to his 
estate to indulge in the debau- 
cheries of which he died. Intellec- 
tually above any of his contem- 
poraries, Sulla was a master of 
war and statecraft, steeped in 
culture, perfectly self-reliant but 
absolutely devoid of morality. 
Consult "History of Rome, T. 
Mommsen, new ed. 1901 ; Out- 
lines of Roman History, H. F, 
Pelham, 5th ed. 1909. 

Sullivan, Sib Arthur Seymour 
(1842-1900). British composer. 
Bom in London, May 13, 1842, he 
p--. , entered the 

Chapel Royal 
choir in 1854, 
studied at the 
Royal Aca- 
demy of Music 
and at Leipzig, 
1857->61, and 
first attracted 
attention by 
his cantata, 
Kenilworth, 
1864. Sullivan is best known by 
his musical collaboration with Sir 
W. S. Gilbert in their famous series 
of light operas. Thespis, 1871, was 
their first joint work, their 
partnership concluding with The 
Grand Duke, 1896. 

Sullivan’s dramatic works com- 
posed with other librettists' include 
(3ox and Box, 1867, Haddon Hall, 
1892, The Beauty Stone, 1898, 
and The Rose of Persia, 1900. The 
perfect blend of Sullivan’s naelodio 
gift with Gilbert’s genius gave him 
lasting fame, but 
his other composi- 
tions were also 
distinguished. He 
wrote oratorios. 
The Light of the 
World, 1873, and 
The Golden Leg- 
end, 1886, a grand 
opera, Ivanhoe, 
1891, incidental 
music for several 
Shakespearian 
plays, and church 
music; some of 
his separate songs, 
e.p. The Lost 
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Chord, 1877. enjoyed great popu- 
larity. Knighted in 18S3, he died 
in London, Kov. 22, 1900. See 
Gilbert and Sullivan. Consult Life, 
Letters, and Diaries, H. Sullivan 
and X. Plower, 1935. 

Sullivaii, Barry ( 1 S2 1-9 1 ) . 
Irish actor. Born at Birmingham, 
July 5, 1S21, he made his debut 

at Cork in 

1840, and first 
appeared in 
London at the 
H a y in ar k e t 
Theatre, Feb. 
7, 185 2, as 
Hamlet. He 
toured Amer- 
ica, and for 
Ba^ SuiHvan, six vears \Ti*as 
liisli actor *■ j. 

an actor- 

manager in An stra U a . Afterwards, 
he played many Shakespearian 
and modern parts in London, 
managed the Holborii Theatre, 
1868-70, and starred at Drury 
Lane. He died May 3, 1891. 

Sullivan, Fraxcis L. (b. 1903). 
British actor. Born in London, 
Jan. 6, 1903, he was educated in 
Switzerland, 
and made his 
first stage ap- 
i^earance at the 
Old Vic in 
Richard III, 

1921. He gave 
memorable per- 
formances as 
Hexcule Poirot 
in Black Coffee, Francis L. Sullivan, 
1931; Osoar BriHsl actor 
Wilde in the play of that name, 
1939 ; Mr. Crispin in The 3^Ian 
with Red Hair, 1942. His par- 
ticular a&sets were a dominating 
figure and a deep, richly coloured 
voice, admirably suited to heavy 
character parts. He entered films 
in 1933, and among many roles 
portrayed on the screen were three 
Dickensian studies : daggers, in 
Great Expectations, 1936 and 1946; 
Jasper, in Edwin Drood, 1937 ; 
Bumble, in Oliver Twist, 1948. 

Snllivau, John Lawernoe 
( 1858-1918). Americaai pugilist. 
He was bom at Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1858. 
On Feb. 7, 1882, 
he knocked out 
Paddy Ryan in 
nine rounds. 
He beat Obarlie 
MitoheH, May 
14, 1883, in 
three rounds at 
f » « «. York, and 

to of 39 rounds at Chantilly, 
France, In the following year 


Sullivan won the heavyweight 
championship of America by 
beating Jake Kilrain in 75 rounds 
at Richburg. He was defeated by 
Jim Corbett, Sept. 7, 1892, at 
New Orleans. Sullivan died 
Feb. 2, 1918. 

Sullivan, John William Navin 
(1SS6-1937). British journalist. 
Born of a poor family, he studied 
science and mathematics in private, 
and later at University College, 
London. He had a varied journal- 
istic career, but eventually made a 
name as a scientific populariser, 
writing for The Times and other 
journals. The first of his books to 
attract wide attention was Aspects 
of Science, 1922. Later he wrote 
Atoms and Electrons, 1924; and 
Three Men Discuss Relativity, 
1926. He then entered a new 
field to publish a study of Beet- 
hoven, 1927, and in 1932 appeared 
a semi-fictional autobiography. 
But for the Grace of God. Sullivan 
died Aug. 12. 1937. 

Sully, James (1842-1923). Brit- 
ish psychological writer. Born at 
Bridgwater, March 3, 1842, and 
educated at Taunton, at Regent’s 
Park College, London, and at Got- 
tingen and Berlin universities, he 
was professor of philosophy at 
University College, London, 1892- 
1903. According to him, psy- 
chology is the science which aims 
at an accurate and systematic de- 
scription of the various mental 
phenomena. The feelings have an 
intellectual and emotional side, and 
are characterised by quality, in- 
tensity, and massiveness or exten- 
sity, His works include Pessimism, 
1877 ; Outlines of Psychology, 
1884 ; The Human Mind, 1892. 
He died Xov. 1, 1923. 

Sully, BIaximileen de B^ithhne, 
Duke op (1560-1641). French 
statesman. Bom at Rosny, near 
Mantes, Dec, 13, 

1560, his father 
being baron of 
Rosny, Sully, 
then called 
Rosny, joined 
the court of 
Henry IV, king 
of Navarre, 
about 1S71. He 

studied in Paris, s***®™" 

and in civil wars fought on the 
Protestant side. 

In 1597 SuUy became superin- 
tendent of finances, and hencefor- 
ward he was Henry’s chief adviser. 
His control over everj^ department 
of state was real. He did much to 
improve the wretched condition to 
which France had been reduced. 
Taxes were lightened, and the 
wasteful and corrupt system of 


collecting them reformed ; roads 
and bridges were built, and some- 
thing was done for agriculture, the 
one industry he valued, while the 
defences of the country were not 
neglected. He found time to go on 
missions abroad and to take part in 
campaigns. Soon after Henry’s 
death in 1610 he resided his offices, 
and the rest of his life was mostly 
passed in retirement. A marshal 
from 1634, he died Dec. 22, 1641. 

Sully, who was made a duke in 
1606, remained throughout life a 
Protestant. He left some Memoirs 
which were published in an English 
translation in 1756 and 1856. The 
style of these is unpleasant and the 
tone egotistical, hut they are valu- 
able for the light they throw upon 
one of the great ministers of France. 

Sully-Prudhomme, Ren^: 
Feanqois Armand (1839-1907). 
French poet. He was born in Paris, 
March 16 , 
1839, and 
graduated in 
science at the 
Lycde Bona- 
parte, but de- 
voted himself 
entirely to 
literature from 

B. F. A. Stilly- 1865. He began 

Leconte de Lisle, 
with Stances et Po5mes, but his 
later work departed widely both 
by its intense subjectivity, e.g, 
Les Solitudes, Les Vaines Ten- 
dresses, and by its didacticism, e.g. 
La Justice, Le Bonheur, from the 
principles of the Parnassian school. 
In thought he is always pure and 
noble, and his verse is marked by 
great tenderness, subtlety, and 
grace. . He was elected to the 
Academy in 1881, was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1901, 
and died Sept. 6, 1907. Consult 
Philosophie de SuUy-Prudhomme, 
0. H6mon, 1907. 

Sulpha Group. The various 
dmgs usually grouped together 
under this name are described 
under Sulphonamide. 

Sulphates. Name given to cer- 
tain salts of sulphuric acid. The 
natural sulphates are of great eco- 
nomic importance and include 
such sulphates as Epsom salt, gyp- 
sum, oelestine, barite, and ehalcan- 
thite. Sulphate of ammonia is a 
nitrogenous manure, produced as 
a by-product of gas-works. It acts 
rather more slowly than nitrate of 
soda, but contains more nitrogen, 
and is of particular value for malt- 
ing barley, potatoes, and perma- 
nent grass. Other sulphates may 
be made by the interaction of sul- 
phuric acid with a metal or metallic 
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oxide, or by the oxidation of a 
sulpliide. Most sulphates are 
soluble in water, and are well- 
formed crystals, containing water 
of crystallisation. The alums, 
which contain 12 molecules of 
water, are double sulphates of 
aluminium with potassium, chro- 
mium, or other elements. See 
Sulphur ; Sulphuric Acid. 

Sulphocyanates. Salts of sul- 
phocyanic acid, also kno^m as 
thiocyanates and rhodanides. Sul- 
phocyanates are prepared by di- 
rect union of sulphur with potas- 
sium cyanide, or in the case of am- 
monium sulphocyanate by warm- 
ing an alcoholic mixture of carbon 
bisulphide and ammonia. A certain 
amount of ammonium sulpho- 
cyanate is obtained as a by-product 
in the manufacture of coal gas. Gas 
liquor contains from 2 to 3 p.c. 
of ammonium sulphocyanate 
(NH4CNS), butLaming’s iron oxide 
used in the purifying of coal gas is a 
more economical source as this sub- 
stance contains from 10 to 12 p.c. of 
ammonium sulphocyanate. The 
soluble sulphocyanates are used in 
analytical chemistry as a test for 
iron in the form of a ferric salt, a 
blood-red colour being obtained 
when ammonium or potassium 
sulphocyanate is added to iron 
chloride solution. The sulpho- 
cyanates are also much used in 
dyeing. Mercury sulphocyanate is 
employed in making the toy called 
Pharaoh’s serpent {q.v.). 

Sulphonal (C7H1QS2O4). Colour- 
less crystalline compound made 
by oxidation of the product of 
interaction of ethyl mercaptan and 
acetone. Sulphonal and methyl- 
sulphonal were formerly widely 
used in medicine as hypnotic drugs, 
but have been superseded by the 
barbituric acid derivatives. 

Snlphonamide. In chemistry, 
amide of a sulphonic acid. A large 
number of sulphonamide deriva- 
tives have been developed for use 
in medicine for the treatment of 
certain infections. The group 
known as the sulpha group con- 
tains as its simplest member sul- 
phanilamide, (para-aminobenzene- 
sulphonamide), a white, odour- 
less, crystalline compoimd with a 
slightly sweet taste, first synthe- 
sised by Gelmo in 1908. Interest 
in the sulpha group from a medical 
point of view' was first aroused in 
1935 when the German chemist 
Domagk while developing aniline 
dyes announced that the azo-dye 
prontosil (red) would cure strepto- 
coccal septicaemia in mice, an ob- 
servation later confirmed by 
French workers. It was noted, 
moreover, that sulphanilamide was 


the essential part of the molecule 
and was effective by itself. In- 
terest in this new field of bacterial 
chemotherapy was further stimu- 
lated by the work of British in- 
vestigators who confirmed these 
findings. The use of the sulpha 
group was soon extended to the 
treatment of infections other than 
tho.sc due to haemohijic strepto- 
cocci, and numerous derivatives 
were developed. SulphapjTidine 
(M and B 693) svTithesised in Brit- 
ain by Ewins and Phillip.s and first 
reported by W’hitby in 1938, was 
soon shown to have particular value 
in pneumococcal invasion. Other 
compounds in the group include 
sulphacetamide, sulphathiazole, 
sulphadiazine, and sulphaguani- 
dine. The principal value of the 
sulpha group lies in the fact that 
they represent the first chemo- 
therapeutic agents active when 
taken by mouth with a definite 
efiect against dangerous bacteria, 
while relatively harmless to the 
patient. Their action is bacterio- 
static, and they prevent multipli- 
cation of eertaia attacking micro- 
organisms ; thus the natural de- 
fence mechanisms of the body are 
given the opportunity of destroy- 
ing the invaders, and the invaders 
cannot increase in number. In the 
treatment of serious infection, large 
initial doses are given in order to 
raise the concentration of the drug 
as rapidly as possible in the blood 
to an effective level. 

Much fluid should accompany 
the taking of the siilpha group, as 
otherwise ill effects may follow 
blockage of the kidney tubules. 
Prolonged courses affect the blood 
corpuscles adverselj”. In urinary 
complaints which are amenable 
to the substance, relatively small 
doses are effective. 

Sulphonic Acids* Acids con- 
taining the sulpha group (SOj.OH), 
united to carbon. Sulphonic acids 
of the aliphatic and aromatic hy- 
drocarbons are known, those of the 
aromatic series being more im- 
portant. The aliphatic sulphonic 
acids are made by several processes 
such as the oxidation of the mer- 
captans {q,v.) with nitric acid. 
They are thick liquids and readily 
soluble in water. 

Sulphonic acids of the aromatic 
series are readily obtained by di- 
gesting the hydrocarbon with sul- 
phuric acid. Benzene monosul- 
phonic acid, a substance in fine 
deliquescent needles, is prepared 
by heating benzene with an equal 
volume of concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a vessel fitted with an in- 
verted condenser for 20 to 30 
hours. The operation, much em- 


ployed in organic* chemistry, is 
known as sulphonation. In the 
manufacture of aniline dyes it is 
often found that a soluble dye is 
obtained by sulphonating. 

Sulphur. One of the non- 
metallic elements. Its symbol is S, 
atomic number 16, and atomic 
weight 32*06. It occurs in the free 
state in volcanic districts, especi- 
ally in Sicily and in the United 
States, and in a state of combina- 
tion with other elements in all parts 
of the world. It was well known to 
the Greeks and Koraans, who used 
it as a bleaching agent and a fumi- 
gant. Iron pyrites (iron bisulphide, 
FeSg), galena (lead sulphide, PbS), 
blende (zinc sulphide, ZnS), cinna- 
bar (mercury sulphide, HgS) are 
among the more important sul- 
phide ores ; gypsum (calcium sul- 
phate, CaS04.2H20 ) and heavy spar 
(barium sulphate, BaS04) typify 
the naturally occurring sulphates. 
Proteins, certain essential oils, 
some mineral oils, and many other 
animal and vegetable substances 
contain small .amounts of sulphur. 

Most of the sulphur of commerce 
is derived by the Frasch process 
from the great deposits which are 
found in Louisiana and Texas, 
where the deposits have sup- 
planted the mines of Sicily as the 
world’s most important source. In 
the U.S. almost pure sulphur is 
obtained by sinking into the earth 
a pipe system through which cir- 
culates "superheated water, and 
hot air under pressure ; the sulphur 
is liquefied and forced to the sur- 
face by an air lift. In Sicily, the 
rough material contains earthy im- 
purities firom which it is purified 
by distillation in an iron retort, 
whence it passes into a large cooling 
chamber, where it falls like snow 
in the form of minute yellow crys- 
tals which constitute the sublimed 
sulphur of commerce ; or the 
vapour is condensed to a liquid 
which is run into moulds to form 
on solidification sticks of roll sul- 
phur or brimstone. If sulphur is 
boiled with lime in water, a solu- 
tion is formed which, on the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid, yields 
a precipitate of white amorphous 
sulphur (milk of sulphur). 

Sulphur is remarkable for the 
many physical changes which it 
undergoes with rise of temperature. 
It melts at 115° C., forming a liquid 
which is pale yellow and limpid, 
but it becomes thicker and darker 
on the further application of heat, 
until at 200° it is almost black and 
so thick as to he scarcely pourable ; 
on still stronger beating it becomes 
much thinner again, also lighter in 
colour, until at 444*6° C. it boils, 
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forming a heavy reddish-brown 
vapour" If this very hot liquid be 
poured in a thin stream into -water, 
it forms an elastic, rubber-like 
mass of plastic sulphur. 

Ordinarj^ sulphur is a bright 
yellow crj^stalline substance, with- 
out appreciable taste or odour ; 
sp. gr. 2*05 ; insoluble in water ; 
soluble in carbon disulphide ; 
heated in air to 260® C., it takes 
fire and burns -vdth a blue flame, 
producing sulphur dioxide, SOg, 
together -with a little sulphur tri- 
oxide, SO3. It combines directly 
with several other elements form- 
ing sulphides. The chief applica- 
tions of sulphur are to the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid, carbon 
disulphide, gunpowder, and the 
vulcanisation of indiarubber. Med- 
icinally, sulphur is used internally 
as a laxative, external^ in an 
ointment for scabies, etc., sulphur 
candles are burned for fumigation. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen or hy- 
drogen sulphide, H2S, is the gas 
possessing the unpleasant smell of 
rotten eggs, which characterises 
the waters of sulphur springs. It is 
a colourless gas used in chemical 
analysis as a test for many metals. 
Traces in the air tarnish metals. 

Sulphur dioxide or sulphurous 
anhydride, S02» is formed when 
sulphur bums in air. It is a colour- 
less gas, having the suffocating 
odour of burning brimstone, and is 
very soluble in water, the solution 
being known as sulphurous acid, 
HjSOg. Both gas and solution are 
much used for bleaching, antisep- 
tic and food-preserving purposes. 

Sulphur trioxide, SO 3,13 obtained 
by the oxidation of sulphur dioxide 
by air in the presence of a catalyst, 
usually platinum. 

Sulphur trioxide reacts -violently 
with water, forming a number of 
hydrates, the most important of 
which is sulphuric acid. Sulphur 
trioxide dissolves in concentrated 
8-Qlphurio acid in various propor- 
tions, and so produces the various 
grades of fuming sulphuric acid or 
oleum,” which, as well as the tri- 
oxide itself, are widely used in 
chemical industry. 

Sulplinric Acid. Oil of -vitriol, 
The inantifacture of this 
acid is one of the fundamental 
okemicid industries. We are de- 
peattdmt on it for much of our 
washing soda, spirit of salt, nitric 
acid, expkeiveB, dyes, etc. 

There are two chief processes of 
sulphuric acid manufacture— the 
** lim chamber ” process and the 
** contact ” piooess. 

the former comprises the follow- 
km ccmtributory processes. Sul- 
pour dioxide is pr^uced by burn- 


ing sulphur or iron pyrites, FeSg, 
in suitable furnaces and conduct- 
ing the gas into huge leaden cham- 
bers, about 100 ft. by 20 ft. by 20 
ft. Nitric acid vapour is produced 
by distilling a mixture of sodium 
nitrate, NaN03, and sulphuric 
acid in “ nitre pots,” and carried 
into the chamber along with the 
sulphur dioxide and a current of 
air. A little steam is also injected, 
but into other parts of the cham- 
ber. The chamber is merely an 
enclosed space wherein the four 
vapours may mingle, and by their 
reaction produce clouds of sul- 
phuric acid which fall to the bot- 
tom of the chamber, whence it is 
drawn off from time to time. The 
nitric acid vapour merely helps the 
oxygen of the air to combine with 
the water and sulphur dioxide, and 
is used over and over again. This 
chamber acid, containing 70 p.c. 
of real acid, is concentrated in 
leaden pans to produce bro-wn oil 
of vitriol, or in glass retorts to pro- 
duce concentrated sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol. The purest acid 
is distilled in platinum stills. 

The contact process has already 
been outlined under sulphur tri- 
oxide in the article Sulphur. A 
mixture of sulphxir dioxide, SO2, 
and air issues from a kiln in which 
pyrites, FeSg, or zinc blende, ZnS, 
is burnt, and meets jets of steam 
in a chamber whereby it is purified 
from dust, arsenic, and other im- 
purities. The removal of elements 
such as arsenic, which frequently 
occur in small quantities, is im- 
portant, as they may poison the 
catalyst. The mixture of gases 
is then perfectly dried by passing 
it through strong sulphuric acid 
before it enters the contact- 
chamber, which is filled -with per- 
forated shelves on which platinised 
asbestos is spread, and kept at a 
temperature of about 350°. Here 
the gases combine to form sulphur 
trioxide, SO3, which is received in 
closed vessels containing water, 
with which it combines to form the 
acid. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid or 
oil of vitriol is a hea-vy, colourless, 
odourless liquid of oily consistence, 
sp, gr. 1«84, containing 96 p.c. of 
the real acid, H2SO4, It boils at 
338°, -with the formation of ex- 
ceedingly irritating vapours. When 
mixed with water it generates a 
great deal of heat, o-wing to the 
intense affinity which the acid has 
for water. Many of its uses depend 
on this property, e,g, alcohol, on be- 
ing heated with it, loses the ele- 
ments of water and produces ether 
ig.v.) or ethylene according 
to the conditions of experiment. 


Moist air, or other gas, loses 
every trace of moisture by being 
bubbled through the acid. It is 
very corrosive ; it produces painful 
wounds on the skin and destroys 
nearly all vegetable and animal 
substances. Under various circum- 
stances it attacks nearly all the 
metals, producing their respective 
sulphates. It reacts with oxides, 
hydroxides, and carbonates in the 
production of sulphates. 

SuLBHUBic Acid, PoisoNiira by. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid is a 
powerful poison, and is occasion- 
ally taken by accident or with 
suicidal intent. A teaspoonful is 
likely to prove fatal. Calcined mag- 
nesia is the best antidote, but if 
this is not available sodium bicar- 
bonate, chalk, whitening, or even 
ceiling plaster may be given. If 
none of these substances are at 
hand, the acid should he diluted by 
administering quantities of water. 

Sulphurous Acid (HgSOg). * 
Acid, kno-wn only in solution, formed 
when sulphur ^oxide is dissolved 
in water. The liquid smells strong- 
ly of sulphur dioxide, SOg, and 
forms salts known as sulphites, of 
which there are two varieties, the 
normal and acid salts, in the latter 
of which only one hydrogen atom 
is replaced by a metal. )S^ee Sulphur. 

Sulpiciaus. R.C. society of 
secular priests. It was founded in 
1645 by Jean Jacques Olier, when 
cur5 of S. Sulpice, Paris. Its object 
was to train young men for the 
priesthood ; and the seminary of S. 
Sulpice was the outcome. Napo- 
leon suppressed the society in 
1812 ; it was -re-established at the 
Restoration, but since the disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Prance 
has been converted to secular uses. 

Sultan. Mahomedan title mean- 
ing ruler. It was used for the ruler 
of the Turkish dominions until 
1922, when the national assembly 
at Ankara abolished the offi.ce. It 
is also applied to other princes, e.g. 
those of Morocco and Johore. The 
feminine is sultana. See Turkey. 

Sultana. Small seedless raisin. 
Sultanas are prepared in a similar 
way to raisins, from sun-dried white 
grapes grown in European Turkey 
and near Izmir, 

Sultanpur. Bist. and town of 
the Uttar union, India, in the 
Pyzabad division- The diat. is situ- 
ated on both sides of the Gumti, N. 
of Allahabad. Rice, wheat, and 
barley are the chief crops. Area, 
1,699 sq. m. Pop. 1,100,368. The 
town is on the Gumti on the rly. 
due N. from Allahabad to Pyza- 
bad. Pop. 10,450. 

Sulu. Archipelago of more than 
400 islands forming the southern. 
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most group of the Philippine Is- 
lands. They extend between Min- 
danao and Bonieo and separate 
Sulu Sea from Celebes Sea. Their 
area is 1,560 sq. m. The larger 
islands are of volcanic formation, 
the smaller coral. Rice, coffee, 
indigo, sesame, hemp, and cocoa 
are produced, and other industries 
include pearl and shell fishing, cord 
manufacture, and weaving. Pop. 
est. 120,000, most of whom are 
Moros. The largest island, Sulu or 
Jolo, has an area of 326 sq. m., a 
mountainous interior (Tumatan- 
guis, 2,940 ft.), and a fertile soil. 
Pop. est. 45,000. The capital is 
Sulu or Jolo on the X.W. coast of 
Sulu Island; it has a good road- 
stead. 

Sumac OB Sumach {Rhm), 
Genus of trees and shrubs of the 
family Anacardiaceae. Natives of 
temperate regions, the species are 
mostly poisonous in varying de- 
gree. The alternate leaves may be 
undivided, divided into three leaf- 
lets, or intricately divided by nu- 
merous leaflets being again deeply 
cut. The small flowers usually 
form dense clusters, the sexes 
sometimes on separate plants. R, 
coriaria affords the commercial 
sumac used for tanning, and R, 
cotinus the yellow dye-stuff known 
as young fustic, old fustic being 
Madura tincioria. R. vemiciflua 
yields Japanese lacquer and R. 
succedanea red lacquer; the first 
from the milky sap, the second 
from the fhiits. R. toxicodendron 
(poison ivy) and R, venenata 
(poison elder) are the two most 
deadly species, it being dangerous 
even to handle cut branches. 

Sumatra. Island of the Malay 
archipelago. It is the sixth largest 
island in the world, being 1,115 
m. long and 275 m. across at its 
greatest breadth. Its area is 
165,000 sq. m. It lies between the 
Indian Ocean and the S.W. Pacific, 
and is separated from the Malay 
pen. by the narrow Malacca 
Strait, and from the western tip 
of Java by the Sunda Strait. 

Lying roughly K.W.-S.E., the 
island extends from 5° 40' N. lat, 
to 5® 69' S. lat., being bisected by 
the equator, and from 95® 16' to 
106® 3*45' E. long. Strong squalls, 
accompanied by thunder, lightning 
and torrential rain, and called 
sumatras, occur frequently in the 
Malacca Strait during the period 
of the S.W. monsoon, ue. April- 
Nov, The warm seas and the 
mountainous nature of this region 
cause the rainfall to be extremely 
heavy. Its pop. numbers some 
8,000,000, including about 21,000 
Europeans. 


A high mountain chain, the 
Bukit Barisan, runs for 1,000 m. 
along the western coast, with many 
volcanic peaks rising from 5,000 
to over 12,000 ft. Accordingly, 
though the river system is exten- 
sive, the rivers on the W. are 
mostly unnavigable. On the E., 
however, they are the best means 
of communication, and are of great 
importance. The largest are the 
Asahan, which drains Lake Toba, 
one of Sumatra’s many lakes, the 
Rokan, the Kampar. "the Jambi, 
and the Musi. 

Sumatra’s natural wealth is 
largely miexploited. There are 
immense forests, and products 
other than timber include rice, 
sugar, coffee, pepper, rubber. Ex- 
cellent tobacco is grown at Deli, 
and copra, sisal, and some tea are 
exported. Minerals include small 
quantities of gold, silver, sulphur, 
and lead, with oil deposits near 
Palembang and at Jambi, and on 
the E. coast, N. of Medan, and in 
Acliin. There is coal in the basins 
of the Ambilin and Lematang 
rivers, and tin mines in the neigh- 
bouring E. coast islands of Billiton 
and Banka, and on the small 
island of Bintan, in the Riouw 
Archipelago. Total output of crude 
oil in 1939 was 5,320,290 tons, and 
of coal 1,222,406 tons. 

The ctdef ports are Padang in 
the W., Palembang in the S.E., 
Belawan in the N.E., and Sabang 
in the N. Transport is chiefly by 
water, but there are nearly 16,000 
m. of roads. There are ako 1,233 
m. of rlys. Air services are main- 
tained between Batavia, capital of 
Java, Palembang, and Medan, and 
between Batavia, Palembang, and 
Singapore, 

The native peoples are chiefly of 
Batak, Menangkaban, and other 
Malayan stocks. The Menangka- 
bans are the most .advanced, and 
are famous for architecture, silver- 
smiths’ work, and weaving. They 
live on the plateaux above Padang, 
on the west coast. 

Civilized first by the Hindus in 
the 7th century, Sumatra came 
under Muslim influence six cen- 
turies later, and most of its people 
are Muslims. Known from early 
times I o the traders of India and 
China the island made its first 
contao'i with the West with the 
arrival in 1508 of the Portuguese 
explorer Lopez de Figuera, who 
was soon followed by other adven- 
turers from Lisbon. They estab- 
lished flourishing trade settlements 
on the coast, but were ousted by 
the Butch towards the end of the 
16th century. For later history, 
see Indonesia. 


Sumba (Bu. Sncmbii), Tjex- 
DANA, OB Sandalwood. Island of 
Indonesia, sometimes included in 
the Lesser Sunda group. It lies S, of 
Flores, from whicli it is separated 
by the Sumba Strait, in about lat. 
10° S., long. 120® E. With an area 
of some 4,500 sq. m., it is a plateau 
rising to about 3,500 ft. Most of 
the quarter of a million inhabitants 
are Malays. The chief tom is 
Waingapu. Valuable timber, in- 
cluding sandalwood, cotton, horses, 
and tortoiseshell are exported. 
In Japanese occupation 1942-45, 
Sumba became part of the state 
of E. Indonesia 1947. iSee In- 
donesia. 

Suxnbawa (Du. Soembawa). Is- 
land of Indonesia. It is one of the 
Lesser Sunda islands and is situated 
between Lombok and Flores. Of 
the four mt. ranges which cross the 
island fi-om N. to W. the N. range 
(the highest) is volcanic, and rises 
to 9,042 ft. in Tamboro, which had 
a disastrous eruption in 1815. 

The area is 4,300 sq. m. and the 
pop. some 180,000, of whom 11,000 
are foreign traders. In Japanese 
occupation 1942-45, Sumbawa be- 
came part of the state of E. 
Indonesia 1947. See Indonesia. 

Sumer or Shumeb. Ancient 
name of the lower Euphrates plain 
afterwards called Babylonia. It 
is the biblical land of Shinar 
(Gen. 10). The Sumerians, earliest 
Imown inhabitants of Babylonia, 
gave their name to Sumerian 
culture and the Sumerian age. By 
some they are supposed to have 
lived in the S. of the country, the 
Akkadians inhabiting the N. See 
Babylonia ; Chaldeans ; Cunei- 
form ; Elam ; Gudea ; Ham- 
murabi Code ; Patesi. 

Sumer is icumen in (Summer 
is come). A musical round or rota, 
the MS. of which is in the British 
Museum. The composer is un- 
known, but the transcription 
(ascribed to John of Fomsete, a 
monk at Reading Abbey) dates 
from about 1226. It is beyond 
doubt the oldest piece of harmon- 
ised secular music extant. The mel- 
ody, which is not modal, but in the 
key of F, is of folk-song character. 
The composer treated it in canon 
(q-v,) for four equal voices, either 
tenors or trebles, placing below it a 
pes or burden for two basses. The 
words are in the 13th century Wes- 
sex, but there is also a set of 
Latin words, which were possibly 
added by the transcriber, of a 
H3niin to the Saviour, so as to turn 
it into a motet. 

The melody is pleasant and pas- 
toral, and though it has a few 
crudities, the whole is an eloquent 
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Sumer is icumen in. The round in modern notation 
and with a modern version of the words 


testimony to the advanced state 
of English contrapuntal music 
anterior to the 13th century, 
Smni, OR Sumy. Town of 
Ukraine S.S.R., capital of the 
region of the same name. It is 
situated 90 m. N,\V. of Kharkov, 
on the Psiol, a trib. of the Dnieper, 
and the Kharkov-Glukhov rly. 
It is a centre for trade in grain 
and horses. Captured by the 
Germans during Oct., 1941, Sumi 
was made by them into a base. 
The Russians retook it Peb, 23, 
1943, but were forced to evacuate 
it some days later during the new 
German drive which recaptured 
Kharkov. It was eventually liber- 
ated Sept. 2, 1943. Pop. 63,883, 

Stunida orSumid A.-GAWA.River 
of Honshu, Japan. It flows K., 
E., and S.E, for nearly 200 m., 
passing through Tokyo to enter 
the Bay of Tokyo. It is navigable 
for 50 m. for medium sized vessels. 

Snxnmary Jurisdiction., Juris- 
diction of a court to make an order 
summarily, t.e. forthwith. Thus 
justices of the peace in petty 
action have a summary jurisdic- 
tion in cases of minor crimes, Le. 
they can straightway fine or im- 
prison the offender. But iu other 
cases, e.g. murder, burglary, trea- 
son, they have no right to try the 
alleged offender, but must, if a 
case is made out, commit him for 
trial to a higher court. 

A court of summary jurisdiction 
is one of a justice or justices of the 
peace or of a stipendiary magis- 
trate, or any other court to whom 
power is given to act under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Acts. See 
alagistrate. 

Sixxxiixieir, Second season of the 
year. In the N. hemisphere it 
oompriaes popularly June, July, 
and Aug., and the same period is 


adopted by British 
meteorologists. The 
word is also applied 
to summer-like pe- 
riods, in other sea- 
sons, e.g . St. Martin’ s 
or St. Martin’s little 
summer, about St. 
Martin’s day, Nov. 
11, sometimes used 
figuratively for 
prosperity after 
adversity; St. 
Luke’s or St.. Luke’s 
little summer, about 
St. Luke’s day, Oct. 
18 ; and Indian 
summer, the name 
given especially in 
the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley to a 
period of calm rain- 
less, mild, hazy 
weather in autumn or early 
winter. See Season. 

SummersMll, Edith Clara 
(b. 1901). British politician. A 
Londoner, she was educated at 
King’s College and completed her 
training as a doctor at Charing 
Cross hospital. She qualified in 

1924, and 
married a 
fellow practi- 
tioner, E. J. 

Samuel, in 

1925. Joining 
the Labour 
party, she was 
on the Middle- 
sex county 
council during 
1931-41, and Edith Summerskill, 
became M.P. British politician 
for W. Fulham in 1938. She was 
pari, secretary to the ministry 
of food from 1945 to 1950, when 
she became minister of national 
insurance. She published Babies 
Without Tears. 1941. 

Summer Time. Method of 
increasing the hours of daylight 
activity in summer by advancing, 
on a specified date in spring, 
official time one hour compared 
with Greenwich mean time, which 
is restored on a date in autumn. 
Advantages of this practice were 
first suggested byBenjamin Frank- 
lin, but it was William Willett, a 
London builder, who founded the 
Waste of Daylight movement, and 
in 1908 had a Daylight Saving 
bill introduced into parliament. 
In 1916 parliament passed as a 
wartime measure an Act ordaining 
that during a defined period that 
year the legal time should be one 
hour ahead of G.M.T. 

The Act was renewed each year 
until 1925, when it was made 
permanent, summer time being 


defined as the period beginning at 
2 a.m. G.M.T. on the day following 
the third Sat. in April — unless that 
were Easter, in which eveno 
summer time would start a week 
earlier — and ending at 2 a.m. 
G.M.T. on the day following the 
first Sat. in Oct. At the outbreak 
of the Second Great War, summer 
time for 1939 was extended until 
Nov. 19, and in 1940 it began on 
Feb. 25, to last throughout the 
War. Not until Oct. 7, 1945, was 
G.M.T. restored. During some 
years of the Second Great War 
clocks were advanced two hours 
instead of one: dates on which 
double summer time applied are 
given under that heading. 

Summer time was introduced 
in Germany in 1917, abolished in 
1919, and brought back as a 
wartime measure in 1940, France 
adopted the system in 1916, and 
in 1923 fixed the period as from 
the last Sat. in March until the 
first Sat. in Oct. The difference 
for a few weeks between British 
and French clocks disorganized 
cross-Channel traffic, and at the 
outbreak of war French and 
British summer times were syn- 
chronised ; but in 1940 France 
was obliged to adopt German 
time. In 1917 the scheme was 
introduced into the Netherlands ; 
it lapsed in 1923, was revived in 
1925 to assist the tourist interests, 
but in 1928 was modified to apply 
to transport services only. Spain 
observed summer time only during 
1919-23. Denmark tried it in 
1917, but ceased to do so after 
1919 because of its unpopularity 
with farmers. In the Second 
Great War all Axis and occupied 
countries observed German sum- 
mer time. In 1946 the Western 
European countries for the first 
time advanced clocks an hour on 
a common date. 

There is no general regulation 
in Canada, an Act of 1918 admit- 
ting local option. Most towns 
obsei^e summer time, but country 
districts seldom. Local decision 
also applies in the U.S.A., where 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
other business centres generally 
follow British practice ; summer 
time is not generally observed in 
rural areas. It was introduced 
nationally as a war measure in 
1941. Australia observed summer 
time in 1916-18 only, but New 
Zealand has used it since 1929. 
Argentina started it in 1930, Chile 
and Brazil the next year. 

Su mmin g Up. A statement 
by a judge to a jury before' he 
calls on them to pronounce a ver- 
dict. It normaUy recapitulates 
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the evidence on the facts of 
which the jury must decide, and 
declares the law applicable to the 
case, decision as to which is the 
judge's alone. Ste Trial, 

Summons (Lat. summonere, to 
give a hint ). In law, a request, in 
the nature of an order, to anyone 
to appear in a court of Justice, In 
Great Britain a summons to a 
person charged with an offence 
must always state the nature of 
the summons, so that he may be 
prepared to argue the case and 
call evidence. The day and hour 
must also he specified. See Writ. 

Sumner, Charles (1811-74). 
American politician. Bom at Bos- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 6, 1811, he was 
educated a t 
Harvard and 
called to the 
bar in 1834. 
In 1851 he was 
elected senator 
as a Democrat 
and FreesoiJer, 
and three 
times as a Be- 
. Charles Su^er, publican in 
Amenean statesman f ‘ ^ 

later years. 

Throughout his career he was an 
uncompromising opponent of 
slavery. In 18o(> he w’as violently 
assaulted in the senate by P. S. 
Brooks, a relative of whom had 
been bitterly attacked by Sumner 
in one of his speeches. During 
1861-71 Sumner was chairman of 
the committee on foreign relations. 
He was in favour of giving votes 
to negroes, and supported the 
Civil Rights bill for granting them 
equality of treatment with whites. 
He died March 11, 1874. 

Simmer, J.ames Batchelleb 
(b. 1887). American biochemist. 
He was born at Canton, Mass., 
Hov. 19, 1887, and educated at 
Harvard university, afterwards 
doing research work at Brussels, 
He joined the staff of Cornell 
university medical school in 1914, 
and became professor of bio- 
chemistry there in 1929. He did 
much valuable investigation on 
enzymes, being tbe first to isolate 
one in a pure state. For this 
work he was awarded half the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1946, 
the other half being divided 
between W. M. Stanley and J. H. 
Northrop. 

Sump. Lowest part of the 
shaft of a mine, into which water 
drains. By extension, any well 
to drain land, e.g, before laying 
foundations, is also caUed a sump. 
On internal combustion engines 
the oil reservoir in the lower part 
of the crankcase is called the 
sump. A pump draws oil thence 


through a filter, and the oil, after 
lubricating the bearings, cylinder, 
and walls runs do\ni the sides of 
the crankcase back into the sump. 
In splash lubricating syst£*ms the 
sump carries troughs, one of 
which is disposed under each of 
the big end hearings* Man}* 
.sumps are cast with ridges or tins 
to assist in keeping the oil cool. 

Sumptuary Laws (Lat. man])- 
tus, expense). Statutes to repress 
private extravagance and luxury. 
They also aim at safeguarding 
the prestige of privilegt‘d classes, 
directing trade and industry into 
desired channels, and raising re- 
venue, although such legislation 
never has purely financial aims. 

The laws of Solon at Athens 
afford an example of early sump- 
tuary legislation, but in Sparta 
much greater simplicity of man- 
ners was enforced. From 215 B.c. 


the Roman rc]»ublic c-ndcavc>ure<l 
to clieck corruption, spreading \nth 
decadent Helkmic culture, by a 
series of laws, among which the 
measures taken by Cato the Censor 
are famous. Women's di'css, ban- 
quets, and domestic slaves were the 
chief objects of Roman sump- 
tuary legi.slation, of which little is 
heard after the 1st century a.d. 

In medieval Europe, sumptuary 
laws were made by thf^ emperor 
Frederick II. In England regula- 
tions against luxury in food were 
promulgated under Edward II and 
subsequently. A series of Acts of 
parliament, beginning 1363, placed: 
restrictions on expensive apparel,, 
graduated according to rank. 
Other regulations, relating to such 
matters as plate and liveried re- 
tainers, were made. In 1603 most 
of these laws, which had already 
fallen into abeyance, were repealed. 


THE SUN: AS SEEN BY MODERN SCIENCE 

^ A. Hunter, Ph.I>., F.B.A.S., Hoyal Greenwich Observatory 

Related articles include fhose on Astronomy ; Planet ; Stars. See 
Light; Relativity; Spectroscopy; Telescope; and the entries on 
famous astronomers ; also colour plate Solar System 


The sun is to us by far the most 
important of the heavenly bodies. 
Its attractive power keeps the 
planets circling round it, its light 
and heat are indispensable for the 
preservation of animal and veget- 
able life. From the earliest times 
men have recognized its beneficent 
power, but it is only in modern 
times that its grandeur has been 
fully realized. The ancient Greeks 
determined the moon's distance 
correctly, but estimated the sun’s 
distance as only 4J million m., this 
estimate holding the field for 2,000 
years. After the invention of the 
telescope it was found that the true 
distance is much greater. The now 
accepted value of the average dis- 
tance, 93,004,000 m., is probably 
within 20,000 m. of the truth. The 
sun, however, is not exactly in 
the centre of the earth’s orbit, and 
we are 3,000,000 m. nearer to it in 
Jan. than in July. Once the dis- 
tance is known, the size is deduced 
by measuring the angle subtended 
by the sun, which gives a diameter 
of 865,400 m., 109 times that of the 
earth, and a bulk 1,306,000 times 
that of the earth. The sun’s mass 
or weight is 333,420 times the 
earth’s, so that the density of the 
sun is J that of the earth, or 1^ 
that of water. 

Telescopic study of the sun’s 
surface began wi^ Galileo. He 
found some dark spots on the sun, 
which moved across its disk in 
about a fortnight, from which he 
correctly inferred that the sun is 


rotating in 25 days. Prolonged 
observations have shown that the 
rotation period varies in different 
solar latitudes. The equator takes 
25 days ; regions in latitude 30° 
take 27 days, and in latitude 45° 
29 days. 

Two centuries after the dis- 
covery of sunspots Schwabe de- 
tected that they wax and wane in 
size and number in a period that 
averages H years. All forms of 
solar activity share in the varia- 
tion, which also sjmehronises with 
a variation in terrestrial magnet- 
ism, Years of many spots have 
active magnetic disturbances, and 
frequent auroral displays and 
interference 'svdth radio communi- 
cations. Study of the sun with the 
spectrohelioscope has shown 
that these terrestrial effects are 
due not directly to the spots but 
to fleeting bright eruptions near 
them, called flares. Charged 
particles, shot out by these flares 
at speeds up to about 1,000 m. a 
sec., reach the earth a day later and 
cause disturbances by electrifying 
the upper atmosphere. 

Sunspots undergo a remarkable 
shift in latitude during the sunspot 
cycle. Soon after minimum they 
break out at distances of 30°, or 
thereabouts, from the equator, on 
either side. As the cycle advances 
they gradually close in on the 
equator, reaching a limit of about 
4° from it when the next minimum 
is attained. They linger here for a 
year or two after the next series of 
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high-Iatitiide spots has appeared, 
so that the two cycles overlap. 

The brilliant surface of the sun, 
known as the photosphere, presents 
a mottled aspect in the telescope 
that has been compared to rice- 
grains or wiliow’-leaves. Of late 
years many lines of research have 
indicated a figure close to 6,000® C. 
as the temperature of the sun’s 
radiating surface. 

Discoveries daring Eclipses 
Outside the photosphere there 
are three appendages, all dis- 
covered during total eclipses ; the 
outermost is the corona, an ethereal 
veil -which stretches out to a vast 
distance, sometimes millions of 
miles from the sun. Until 1931 
study of the corona had to be con- 
fined to the fleeting moments of 
total eclipses, but in that year 
L^'ot devised a eoronagraph with 
which he successfully photo- 
graphed the inner corona in full 
sunlight. The bright spectrum 
lines of the inner corona remained 
unidentified until in 1942 Edlen 
proved that they w'ere due to 
iron, nickel, and calcium at a 
temperature of about a million 
degrees C. The light from the 
outer corona is sunlight diffused 
by clouds of electrons. 

The corona changes markedly in 
aspect during the sunspot cycle. 
At minimum it is spread out in two 
long wings in the equatorial re- 
gions, the poles having merely a 
set of delicate curved plumes. At 
maximum the corona is distri- 
buted evenly round the limb, but 
there are often signs of special 
disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of large sunspots. 

The chromosphere is inside the 
corona, and was discovered during 
eclipses, but can now be studied at 
any time with the aid of the spec- 
larosoope. It is bright red, and 
gives rise to prominences, up- 
mshes of glowing gas, chiefly 
hydrog^ which is ejected at great 
speed from the sun's surface, and 
rmes to heights of 200,000 m. The 
s^romers thou bend over and 
destkaad* fqriu^ fantastic f^pes. 
TSieape aare also quiescent promin- 
^oaS» lesemNing our clouds ; 
thCae are seen even at the poles ; 
the eruptive ones are confined to 

' Below tho'chitiah^ is the 
revwEsh^ true solar 

ataaoaj^ieBO- solar speeferom 
a 'rifcst nuihhor 'Of dark 

Iftijrtsr- 4ihowt w known demients 
state, 

the linos of iron being especialtly 
numerous. In total ecSpaes, when 


the sun is just covered, we see the 
reversing layer without the photo- 
sphere, and the spectral lines 
suddenly change from dark to 
bright. The degree of excitation in 
this flash spectrum (q.v.) suggests 
a temperature of about 35,000° C. 
The temperature of the sun thus 
seems to increase outwards, from 
6,000° at the surface, through 
35,000° in the reversing layer and 
lower chromosphere, to about a 
million degrees in the corona. No 
theoretical explanation of this un- 
expected behaviour is available. 

XTse o! the Spectroheliograph 

Daring the 20fch cent, great ad- 
vances in knowledge of solar phy- 
sics have been made by the spec- 
troheliograph {q,v.). Most spectro- 
heliograph photographs are taken 
in the lines of calcium and hydro- 
gen. These gases give different 
results. The calcium pictures show 
a number of rounded luminous 
clouds, called flocculi, that define 
the limits of the sunspot zones. 
The hydrogen pictures show the 
disk covered with narrow curved 
streamers, apparently more dis- 
turbed than the calcium forma- 
tions. Round sunspots they ex- 
hibit a spiral formation, indicating 
that a spot is of the nature of a' 
whirlwind. This discovery in- 
spired the suggestion that the 
whirling round of electrified par- 
ticles would produce a magnetic 
field ; the idea was tested by the 
spectroscope, and some of the lines 
in the spot spectrum were observed 
to be doubled or tripled ; labora- 
tory e:^eriments show that a 
magnetic field produces this effect. 

Knowledge of the sun’s atmo- 
sphere has been rapidly extended 
by the use of cinematography. 
Photographs of the chromosphere 
and prominences, taken every few 
minutes either with a spectro- 
heliograph or with an extremely 
selective polarising filter which 
isolates the desired wavelength 
optically, are projected at normal 
film speed. The resulting motion 
picture shows tiie movement of 
solar matter speeded up about a 
thousandfold. 

The light of the sun is about 
11,400 million times that of the 
brightest star, Sirius. This is, 
however, ^tirely due to proximity: 
the sun is intrinsically a star of 
about averse brightness (actually 
26 times £rint^ than Sirius would 
be at the same distance). Each 
square ineh of its surface shines 
with a of over ^00,000 candle 
power. The ^er^y received by the 
eerth each year is enough to melt 
a layca* of ice more than 100 feet 
thick over its wholes surface. 


The sun has been radiating at 
this prodigious rate throughout 
recorded history, and approxi- 
mately so throughout geological 
time. The source of the radiation 
has been a matter of dispute for a 
century. It is now believed that at 
the high temperature (20 million 
degrees C.) in the interior, violent 
collisions between the stripped 
atomic nuclei transmute hydrogen 
into helium with a small loss of 
mass. This loss is equivalent, 
according to relativity theory, to 
an enormous release of energy, 
the process being in this respect 
similar to that occurring in the 
atomic bomb. If the sun loses 
about 4*2 million tons of its mass 
in this way. every second, its 
continued radiation can be ac- 
counted for. This rate of loss is 
entirely insignificant to an object 
as big as the sun, which can 
continue to shine for thousands of 
millions of years yet. 

Bibliography. The Sun, C. A. 
Young, 3rd ed. 1895 ; The Sun, 
0. G. Abbot, 1911; The Sun, 
G. Abetti, 1938 ; Birth and Death 
of the Sun, G. Gamow, 1941. 

Sim and Planet Gear. System 
of mechanical gearing in which the 
gears revolve within a large outer 
gearwheel, all the gears being 
epicyclic, Le, their axes revolve 
round a common centre. The sys- 
tem was invented bj’’ Watt in 1781 
for the transmission of power in 
his steam engine. It is used for 
two-speed gears on bicycles and in 
types of motor vehicle gearboxes. 

Simart. Sea-looh of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. It extends for 19 J m. 
between Ardnamurchan (q.'o,) and 
Sunart in the N. and Morven on 
the S. Its mean breadth is 1 m. 

Sun-bathing. Exposure of the 
body to the direct light of the 
sun. Sun-bathing was first seri- 
ously practised in the Swiss Alps, 
where the snow accentuates the 
ultra-violet content of the light. 
The absence of ultra-violet rays 
(q.v.), especially in the atmosphere 
of cities, .is responsible for much ill- 
health, and sun-bathing in suitable 
open-air situations compensates 
this lack. The body must be ex- 
posed to the sun for short periods 
to begin ; when acclimatised and 
tanning has taken place, the time 
can be lengthened to some hours. 
Too quick exposure results in 
nervous symptoms and generalised 
burning (see Sunburn). Special 
glass exists which does not keep 
out (as does ordinary glass) the 
ultra-violet rays. 

Sunbeam. Name of a series of 
yachts. Sunbeam I belonged to 
the 1st Eaxl Brassej. Lord and 
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Lady Brassey journeyed thousands 
of miles in the vessel, and Lady 
Brassey’s books, of which the most 
popular was A Voyage in the Sun- 
beam, 1878, made its name widely 
familiar. She died on board in 
1887. During the First Great 
War the Sunbeam did ambulance 
work in the Mediterranean. It 
was bought by Sir W. Runciman in 
1922. Sunbeam II, also the 
property of the Runciman family, 
was on war service under Ad- 
miralty orders during the Second 
Great War. In 1947 it was sold 
to the Rydbergska Stiftelsen 
Foundation, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sim Bear ( Ursiis malayanua). 
Name popularly applied to the 
Malayan honey-bear. It is small in 
size, and has black fur with a large 
cream-coloured patch across the 
throat. It is common in the forests 
of Malay and the islands near, and 
feeds upon termites and the honey 
of wild bees. Bae Bear. 

Sun Bird. Popular name for 
the Nectariniidae. This family of 
tropical birds occurs only in the 
E. hemisphere. They are of small 
size, and have gorgeous plumage 
glowing with metallic colours in 
the males, the females being very 
soberly coloured. They have long 
curved beaks, comparatively short 
wings, and long tails. They occur 
chiefly in Africa ; but one hand- 
some species is a native of Austral- 
asia. They feed upon the nectar 
of flowers and upon small insects. 
One of the most beautiful is the 
metallic sun bird of Equatorial 
Africa. The male has brilliant 
green plumage on the back, violet 
on the throat, bluish black on the 
wings and tail, and shining yellow 
on the breast. Two of the tail 
feathers are greatly prolonged, 
with expanded and rounded tips. 

Snn-bittern {Eurypyga hdias). 
C5rane-like bird, native of Guiana 
and Brazil. It is about 16 ins. 



long, and has a long beak, and 
plumage striped and mottled with 
black, whiter and brown. When 
the male spreads its wings in dis- 
playing, or in threatening an in- 
truder, it has a curious resem- 
blance to a lai^e butterfly. The 


birds are usually found about 
rivers, and feed upon insects. A 
larger sub-species {E. Ji. major), 
of a different colour, is found in 
Colombia and Central America. 

Sunburn. Mild inflammatory 
affection of the skin due to ex- 
posure to excessive sunlight. The 
skin becomes bright red, hot, and 
somewhat swollen, with smarting 
and tenderness. In a few days 
this passes off, the cuticle is she'd, 
and the skin show’s some degree of 
pigmentation or bronzing. Sun- 
burn is indeed a burn and should 
be treated as such. 

Sunbury. Borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, IJ.S.A., the CO. seat of 
Northumberland co. It stands on 
the Susquehanna river, 55 m. N. of 
Harrisburg, and is served by the 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia 
and Reading rlys. Its manufac- 
tories include silk and planing 
mills, rly. workshops, foundry and 
machine shops, and flour mills. 
Here is 1883 Edison built his first 
incandescent lighting plant. Sun- 
bury was founded in 1772, and in- 
corporated in 1797. Pop. 15,462. 

Sunbury-ou-Tbames. Urban 
dist. of Middlesex, England. It 
stands on the Thames, 4 m. W*. of 
Kingston and 17 m. by rly. S.W. of 
London. The chief building is S. 
Mary’s church, dating from the 
18th century. Sunbury is a boat- 
ing centre. Within the urban dist. 
is Sunbury Common, where are 
reservoirs and works of the Metro- 
politan Water Board. Here is 
Kempton Park (g.v,), at one time 
a royal residence, but now famous 
for its racecourse. Pop. 21,500. 

SnxL Cracks. In geology, cracks 
which are formed during the 
drying out of wet mud, etc., on its 
exposure to sun and air. They 
usually form a polygonal pattern, 
and may be as much as two ins. 
across. They are characteristic of 
deposits laid down in shallow 
water, e,g. tidal flats or inland 
desert basins, where the water 
covering is only sporadic. Sun 
cracks can be observed in process 
of formation, and also occur in 
rocks laid down in the past under 
similar conditions. 

Sundae. Name, of American 
origin, for ice cream served with 
nuts, fruit, *and syrups. In the 
U.S.A. ice cream is frequently 
served as a Sunday dessert. The 
origin of the word sundae is said 
to he a corruption of the word 
Sunday. The term became com- 
mon in Great Britain. 

Sunda Islands. Name of the 
islands in the Malay Archipelago 
which separate the China Sea from 
the Indian Ocean. Sumatra, Java, 


Borneo, and Celebes are the large 
Sunda Islands ; Bali, Lombok, 
Sumbaw’a, Flores, Timor, and 
neighbouring smaller islands form 
the Lesser Sunda Islands. 

Simdarbans. Region of Ben- 
gal, partly in India and partly in 
Pakistan. It comprises the south- 
ernmost portion of the great delta 
of the Ganges-BrahinapTitra at the 
head of the Bay of Bengal. It in- 
cludes a strip of 70 m. wide along a 
200 m. sea front, with a total area 
of 6,500 sq. m. E. of the Hooghli, 
to the Hariabhanga, it lies in the 
24 Parganas dist. of W. Bengal, 
India. E. of the Hariabhanga it 
lies partly in the Khulma and 
partly in the Backeigunge dist; of 
E. Bengal, Pakistan. The S. 
section consists of jungle-covered 
islands, a malarial dist., wdth hun- 
dreds of w'atercourses, some tidal, 
some sluggish. In the N. dists. 
dams have been made to keep out 
the salt water, the jungle has been 
cleared, and cultivation extended. 
The predominant tree is the 
sundri, w’hich yields timber for 
boat-building. 

Sunda Strait. Strait between 
Java and Sumatra. It is a passage 
14 m. at its narrowest, connecting 
the Indian Ocean with the South 
China Sea. Within its limits is the 
island of Krakatoa 

Sunday. First day of the week, 
set aside by Christians for public 
worship in memory of the resur- 
rection of Christ. In northern 
Europe it is “ the Sun’s Day,” cf. 
German SonnUig, and among the 
Latin races “the Lord’s Day” 
(dies dominica), cf. French di- 
manche. In the early days of 
Christianity, both the Sabbath and 
Sunday were observed as days of 
worship. In 321 Constantine made 
Sunday a day of rest in towns. In 
addition to those named by the 
Church, there are Sundays with 
popular names derived from words 
in the appointed collects, e.g. 
Rrefreshment Sunday (mid-Lent), 
also called Mothering Sxmday ; 
Stir up Sunday (next before Ad- 
vent), etc. Sea Sabbath ; Sunday 
Observance. 

Sunday, Wuxxam Ashuey 
(1863-1935). U.S. evangelist- Born 
at .^es, Iowa, he w’as daring 
1883-90 a pro- 
fessional base- ‘ “ 
ball player, 
and during 
1891-95 assist- 
antsecretaryof 
the Y.M.C.A., 

Chicago. He 
took up evan- 
gelistic work 
in 1896, and 



“ Billy ” Sxmday; 
American eyangdut 
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become familiar on both sides of 
the Atlantic as “Billy” Sunday. 
In 1903 he was ordained as a 
Presbyterian minister. He died 
Xor. G, 1935. 

Stuiday Chronicle. Manchester 
newspaper, since 1939 also pub- 
lished in London and Glasgow. It 
was first published 1885, and in its 
early days opened its columns to 
writers of “ progressive ” views. 
Robert Blatehford was the first 
leader writer, and the theatre 
notes of A. M. Thompson 
(“ Bangle ”) did much to break 
dow’n Victorian prejudices against 
the stage. The Sunday Referee 
was incorporated in 1939. The 
paper is owned by Kemsley News- 
papers, Ltd., and its circulation in 
1947 was over one million. 

Sunday Dispatch. A London 
Sunday newspaper. Originally 
the Weekly Dispatch, it was 
founded by Robert Bell and first 
published Sept. 27, 1801. It has 
led campaigns against social evils 
such as flogging and imprisonment 
for debt, and in 1849 published 
Dickens’s histone protest against 
pubUc executions. It has also con- 
sistently urged a policy of powerful 
armaments for Great Britain. 
Acquired by Ashton Dilke in 1875, 
the paper was later bought by Sir 
George Newnes. In 1903 it passed 
to the ownership of Associated 
Newspapers Limited, and in 1928 
changed its name to the Sunday 
Dispatch. In 1947 the circulation 
was over two million. 

Sunday Express. A London 
newspaper. Pounded in 1918 by 
Lord l^verbrook as a Sunday 
edition of the Daily Express {q.v,), 
it had reached a circulation of over 
two and a half millions by 1947. 
Editors have included James 
Douglas and (from 1928) J. R. 
Gordon. There is a Manchester 


edition. 

Stmday Graphic. London ilLns- 
trated newspaper. It was founded 
in 1915 by Sir E. Hnlton, as the 
Bhistrated Sunday Herald, oom- 
panion to the same proprietor’s 
Daily Sketch. Both papers were 
purchased in 1923 by the 1st Lord 
Bothemere^ and repurdiased the 
foUowing year by Allied News- 
papers, Ltd. (now Kemsley News- 
papers). The presmit name of the 
Sunday (Sraphic was adopted 1929, 
and in 1947 its circulation was 
over one million. There is a 
Jlaiiohester edition. 


Swday League, Natioital. 
British OMnizaition for the pro- 
motion of educational and social 
recreation on Sunday. The society, 
established in 1856, grew out of a 
movmwit which in the 


middle of the 19 th century. At first 
it met with hostility, but in the 
’sixties it was able to organize 
popular Sunday evening lectures. 
A landmark in the movement was 
the Sunday opening of Manches- 
ter’s civic museum and library, 
1877, and Birmingham and other 
centres followed the example. In 
1897 the national galleries and 
museums were thrown open on 
Sundays. The league then worked 
for music in the parks, etc. Among 
its activities were Sunday ex- 
cursions at cheap fares. The league 
also organizes popular Sunday 
evening concerts for charity. Its 
offices at 34, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.l, were destroyed by 
bombs in the Second Great War 
and replaced by a temporary 
building. 

Sunday Observance. Keeping 
Sunday as a day of rest. The cus- 
tom followed naturally upon the 
establishment of Christianity as a 
state religion of the Roman em- 
pire. In England as early as 960, 
Edgar ordered the Sabbath to be 
kept holy from 3 p.m. on Sat. until 
daybreak on Mon. The 17th cen- 
tury brought several enactments 
on the subject. lii 1606 absence 
from divine worship on Sunday 
was made punishable by a fine; 
in 1618 certain sports were allowed 
after service time. The growth of 
Puritan ideas imposed restrictions 
on Sunday amusements in 1625, 
and an Act of 1677 forbade all 
work, except what was necessary 
— this included haircutting and 
shaving, and selling perishable 
goods — or had a charitable object. 

In England public houses are 
open on Sunday within certain 
hours only; in Wales they are 
closed under an Act of 1881 ; in 
Scotland hotels may sell intoxi- 
cating liquor to lodgers and travel- 
lers. In overseas parts of the 
British Empire contoons vary, 
as they do in different states of 
the XJ.S.A. By the Bread Act 
of 1836, making bread or cakes on 
Sunday, or selling them after 1.30 
p.m., is punishable by fine. Kshing 
is permissible, by an Act of 1861, 
oiify for sahnon with rod and line. 
It is an offence to take or kill game 
on a Sunday, but rabbits are ex- 
cluded. 

Sunday entertainments at which 
a charge is made for admittance 
were forbidden by an Act of 1780, 
but its effect was largely stultified 
by the device of admitting the 
public free and charging onty for 
reserved seats or programmes. The 
Sunday Entertainments Act of 
1932 permitted cinema perform- 
ances, at the option of the local 


authority, musical entertainments, 
lectures, debates, and the opening 
of museums, picture galleries, 
and zoological and botanical gar- 
dens. Penalties for infringements 
of Sunday Observance Acts can be 
claimed by a common informer 
{q.v.). See Early Closing ; Licen- 
sing Laws ; Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Society. 

Sunday Pictorial. London 
illustrated newspaper, the first of 
its kind in Great Britain. The first 
issue, in March, 1915, preceded by 
one week the first issue of the 
Illustrated Sunday Herald, later 
called the Sunday Graphic. Sunday 
Pictorial was founded by the 1st 
Viscount Rothermere, then chief 
owner of the Daily Mirror. It is 
owned by Sunday Pictorial News- 
papers (1920) Ltd., a firm closely 
allied with that owning the Daily 
Mirror. The circulation in 1947 
was over 3,800 000. 

Sunday School. Institution 
where religious instruction is given 
to children and others on Sunday. 
The Sunday school movement was 
founded in England by Robert 
Raikes {q.v,)^ who in 1780 started 
a Sunday school in Gloucester. 
Other men in other places had 
previously made fitful experiments 
in the rel^ous instruction of child- 
ren, hut Raikes originated the 
Sunday school as now known. 

His efforts were strengthened by 
the Sunday School Society, foun- 
ded by William Fox, 1785, and by 
the end of the 18th century schools 
were established throughout the 
kingdom. 

The greatest impetus to the in- 
stitution came from the Sunday 
School Union, an inter-denomin- 
ational organization formed in 
London, 1803, which ultimately 
superseded the Sunday School 
Society. By the starting of branch 
unions throughout the land, by 
the institution of lesson systems, 
and the issue of explanatory notes, 
magazines, papers, handbooks, 
and song books for teachers and 
scholars ; by the organizing of 
lecture conferences and conven- 
tions; and by the promotion of 
Sunday schools in Europe, India, 
China, and other lands, the union 
has throT^hout its existence led 
the way in developing the move- 
ment. 

About the middle of the 19th 
century the international uniform 
lesson courses prepared by a com- 
mittee of American, Canadian, and 
British Sunday school leaders was 
adopted in all parts of the world. 
La 1902 reformed methods were 
introduced into Great Britain by 
the Sunday School Union. One 
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result was the issue of graded 
lesson material designed for (a) 
beginners (3 and 4 years) ; (b) a 
primary department (5 to 7 years): 
(c) a junior department (ages 8 to 
10) ; (d) a senior department (up 
to 13) ; and (e) young people (up 
to 16). 

Since 1889 world conventions 
have been held at intervals, and 
as a result, at the Rome conven- 
tion in 1907, the World’s Sunday 
School Association was brought 
into being, having for its aim the 
development of the Sunday school 
in those countries most in need of 
help. In England the National 
Sunday School Union has its head- 
quarters at Windsor House, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.l. 

Sunday Times. London news- 
paper. Founded 1822, it is recog- 
nized as one of the two “ quality ” 
Sunday journals in the TJ.K., the 
other being The Observer- To its 
pages devoted to criticism of liter- 
ature, drama, music, art, etc., such 
writers as Desmond* McCarthy, 
James Agate, Ernest Newman, 
and Ralph Straus have been regu- 
lar contributors, and the political 
articles by “ Scrutator ” (Herbert 


engines, could carry 4,000 lb. 
payload and crew over a normal 
range of 1,780 m. The heavy 
armament included three power- 
operated turrents. See Aeroplane 
illus., p. 130. 

Sunderland. Mun., co., and 
pari, bor., seaport, and largest 
town of Durham, England. It 
stands at the 
mouth of the 
Wear, 12 m. S.E. 
of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and 
is served by rly. 
The chief build- 
ings are the town 

Sonderlana .Tins 

1890 ; public lib- 
rary, museum, and art gallery, 
1879; and legal buildings, 1907. 
There are several parks and re- 
creation grounds. The oldest 
church is S. Peter’s, Monkwear- 
mouth (part 7th century). The 
bor. includes Bishopwearmouth 
and Monkwearmonth, on either 
side of the Wear, which is crossed 
by the Queen Alexandra bridge 
opened in 1909 and the Wear- 
mouth bridge opened in 1929. 
Roker is a seaside suburb. 

. With the de- 



Marlborough in 1733 ; and all 
succeeding dukes have been also 
earls of Sunderland. See Marl- 
borough, Duke of. 

Sunderland, Robert Spencer, 
2nd Earl op (1640-1702). Eng- 
lish statesman and courtier. Born 
in Paris, Aug* 

4, 1640, son of 
Henry Spencer, 

1st earl of Sun- 
derland, who 
was killed at 
Newbury, 1643, 
and educated 
abroad and 
at Oxford, 

Sunderland gnd Earl of 

throughout his Sunderland, 

cs.TPPT showed English statesman 
career snowea ter Carlo Maratta 

himself to be 

an intriguer, treacherous, profli- 
gate, and rapacious. After hold- 
ing several diplomatic appoint- 
ments, he became secretary of 
state, 1679, and one of the small 
cabal that surrounded Charles II. 
Sunderland supported James II 
in his actions, while at the same 
time maintaining secret relations 
with William of Orange. On 
James’s fall he went to Amster- 
dam, but in 1691 declared him self 



velopment of the 
Durham coalfield 
in the 19th cen- 
tury, Sunderland 
became one of the 
biggest shipping 
and shipbuilding 
towns in the 
world. The har- 
bour is enclosed 
by two stone 
piers and the 
docks can accom- 


Sunderland, Durham. The Weaimonth bridge, opened lanr. 

by th. dnke ot York (Eng Oeorge VI) iu 1929 -mlr 

Sidebotham) were for many years a cover over 200 acres, and coal is 


strong feature. Lord Camrose 
(g.tj.) was editor-in-chief from 1915 
to 1936, during which time he and 
his brother. Lord Kemsley, were 
joint proprietors. The former gave 
up his interests in Jan., 1937. 

Sunderland. British fiying- 


the chief article of export. Other 
industries are marine engineering, 
glassmaking, and the production 
of pit props, furniture, and paper. 
The oldest parts of Sunderland axe 
Monkwearmonth and Bishopwear- 
mouth ; there was a famous Bene- 


hoat, designed and built by Short diotine monastery at the former. 
Bros., Ltd. The largest R.A.F. Wearmouth, as it was called, be- 


aeroplane in operational service came a port, but Sunderland, the 
throughout the Second Great name of a third parish, was given 
War, the Sunderland was devel- to the borough on its inoorpora- 
oped for general reconnaissance tion in 1634, Two M,P,s are 
from the commercial Empire or C elected. The worst air raids in the 


class boat (used by Imperial Air- Second Great War were in 1943, 
ways, and later by the B.O.A.C.), on March 14 and 16, May 16 and 


and itself formed the basis for 24; 267 persons were killed, 
the 68-ton Shetland and post-war 1,000 injur^, and 34,600 houses 
Seaford, Solent, and other notable damaged. Pop, est. 180,130. 
fiying-boats. The standard Sun- Sunderland, Earl of. English 
derland had a wing span of 112 ft. title granted to the family of 


9J ins., and, powered by four Spenoer in 1642. His great grand- 
1, 065-h.p. Bristol Pegasus radial son, the 6th earl, became duke of 


a Protestant, and soon r^ained 
his old power. He was lord 
chamberlain, April, 1697, but re- 
signed in Dec, Sunderland died 
at Althorp, Sept, 28, 1702, 
Sundew {Droeera rotundifoUa), 
Perennial insectivorous herb of the 
family Droseraceae. A native of 
Europe, N. and W. Asia, and N. 
America, it is a small rosette-plant 
growing in boggy ground. Its long • 
stalked leaves have a circular 
blade studded with crimson 
threads. Glandular at the tips, 
they secrete a gummy fluid. The 
flower spikes are 4 to 6 ins. long, 
and bear two rows of small white 
flowers which open only in sun- 
shine, and the leaf-glands arc ex- 
tremely sensitive to the touch of 
any organic matter. Insects, at- 



Sundew. Elowei spikes and tentacle* 
fiixured leaves : inset, single leaX 
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tracted by the dewy appearance of 
the glands, set up irritation by 
their efforts to get free from the 
viscid fluid which holds their feet. 
The tentacles all converge to the 
prisoner ; the margins of the leaf 
curve towards the centre, forming 
a hollow into which a fluid is 
poured in which the insect is 
digested and the product absorbed. 
There are about a hundred species, 
three British. See Bog Plants. 

Sundial* Instrument for mea- 
suring time. It makes use of the 
motion of the sun's shadow which 
is cast on to a flat surface by an 
iron style or gnomon arranged to 
be parallel to the earth’s axis. The 
surface or dial plaiie, which is 


seen most frequently at the same 
elevation as the sun and lying on 
or near the ordinary halo ring. 
There is some doubt as to how the 
name has arisen, for although the 
mock sun must follow the real 
sun as a dog its master, sun dogs 
persist for only short periods at a 
time. See Halo ; Mock Sun. 

Simdsvall. Seaport of Sweden, 
in the Ian or co. of Vesternoirland. 
It is on a sheltered inlet of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, 29 m. S.W. of Herno- 
sand. It has an extensive timber 
trade and manufactures wood 
pulp, iron, and steel. There are 
shipbuilding yards. The town was 
rebuilt in stone after a disastrous 
fire in 1888. Pop. 19,142. 



firzoly £bced to a wall or pillar, and 
which is sometimes horizontal, 
sometimes vertical, bears marks 
dhtowing the hours, half-hours, etc,, 
of the mty, the observer t^ng the 
time by UfOtioing .where the shadow 
falls. . A deriicJepf great antiquity, 
it was hpi general use as a l^e- 
kee^r hd<m the inven^n .of 
clorafe^au^walolies Some sundials 
. very elaborate, notable 
exam|)lee extant being those at 
Queens’ <3ellege, Ospabridfee, and 
Ocwpeis Chriafci Collegei Oxford. 

bear Latin, mottoes, referring 
to the Imrity oi ktmm life. Sfee 
Time ; Otimsidl dbo Book of Sun 
Bhde* Mr«. A, Patty, 

Bm Dog. Term popularly ap- 
plied to a mock sun, »4e. the image 
of the sun, colour^, which is 


Sxm Fish {Mola), Genus of 
large fishes. They are notable for 
their very short and laterally 
compressed bodies. The depth 
of the fish is almost equal to the 
length, so that its outline ap- 
proaches a circle. The rough sun 
&h (Jf. mold) occasionally occurs 
in the British seas, and is some- 
times as much as 7 ft. long. 

Sunflower {HeUanihus anim%s). 
TaB annual herb of the family 
CSompositaei, native of N. America, 
whence it was introduced to Brit- 
ish gardens in 1590. It has a stout 
stem, 6 fk: or ipore in hei^t, with 
' re, rough, altmiate oval leaves 
I huge fltower-heads witlx deep- 
, bw florets and a broad 
brown disk. Haoh head produces 
hundreds of large grey seeds. 



Sunflower. Large flowerheads and 
leaves o£ the tall garden plant 


which are valuable as poultry food 
and as a source of oil. They are 
easily grown in any good garden 
soil, the seeds being sown in March. 
The genus Helianthus includes 55 
species, all American, many of 
them perennials. Several other 
species are cultivated in Britain, 
including H. tuherosus^ the so- 
called Jerusalem Artichoke (q.u.), 
which is not an artichoke and has 
no co-nnexion with Palestine. 

Sungar oe Dzttnoae, Nomad 
tribe of Kalmuk stock in Central 
Asia. The left wing of the W. 
Mongols, they dominated in the 
17th century the N. Tian Shan 
watershed, and established the 
widespread and powerftd Suii- 
garian kingdom. . 

Sungari. Tributary of the 
Amur, China. It rises in the White 
Crested Mountain on the borders 
of Korea, at an alt. of 8,000 ft., and 
flows N.W. imtil it receives the 
Nonni, which drains N.W. Man- 
churia, and then N.E. past Harbin. 
It is navigable to Kirin during 
half of the year. Length 800 m. 

Sungaria. Region of China and 
Russia between the Tian Shan and 
Altai Mts., alternatively known as 
Zungaria (gf.v.). 



Sun Fish. Round marine &h that 
sometimes attains a length ol 7 It. 

American iliiseum of Naturta History 
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Sungkiang. One of China^s nine 
K.E. provinces. It contains 21 
counties 'with Mutankiang as its 
capital. Other important cities are 
Acheng, Harbin, and Hohsi. The 
Changchun rly. runs through the 
province. Chief products are soya 
bean, kaoliang, millet, and timber. 
The province consists of fertile 
plains in the \V., and hilly regions 
with valuable forests in the E., 
where it borders the U.S.S.R. 
Area, 30,703 sq. m. Pop. 
4,923,000. 

Sun Helmet oe Sola Topee. 
Head covering formerly worn by 
Europeans in tropical countries. 
Constructed of some light insulat- 
ing material such as sola pith, with 
the outer surface of a light colour, it 
was superseded in the &cond Great 
War and after by the bush hat. 

Sunium (Gr. Sounion). Ancient 
name of the rocky promontory at 
the S. end of Attica, Greece. On 
its highest point (200 ft.) are the 
ruins of a temple of Poseidon, 
dating from about 450-400 b.c. 
The temple of Athena, •with which 
this was formerly identified, was a 
little distance away to the K’.E. 
The modem name of Sunium is 
Cape Colonna. 

SunnHemp {Grotalariajuncea). 
Annual herb of the family ^gu- 
minosae, A native of India, it has 
do'wny, furrowed stems, and lance- 
shaped leaves clothed "with silvery- 
white hairs. The yellow flowers 
resemble those of the broom, and 
form long sprays at the end of the 
branches. They are succeeded by 
pods containing kidney-shaped 
seeds. The name is due to the 
valuable fibres derived from the 
inner bark. 

Sunni (Arab., la'wful). Name 
denoting orthodox Mahomedans, 
because they accept as their rule of 
faith and law the Smma and the 
Koran. The Sunna deduces the 
standpoint and usage of Mahomet 
from his hadiths or traditional 
sayings and doings. Islamic 'theo- 
logy and law were founded by 
Hanifa at Kufa, Malik at Medina, 
Shafi at Cairo, and Hanbal at 
Bagdad. All Sunnites, while recog- 
nizing the authority of "the six 
collections containing the Sunna, 
which were compiled in the 9th 
cen'tury, follow one of the above 
four systems. The Hanifite prevails 
among Turks, Tartars, Iraq Arabs, 
and Indian Muslims ; the MaKkite 
mostly in Africa ; the Shafiite in 
Arabia and Persia ; the Hanbalite 
is local and unimportant. 

Acknowledging the first four 
caliphs after Mahomet as validly 
elected, Sunnites regard the author- 
ity of the caliphate as political 


rather than spiritual. This dis- 
tinguishes them from the Shiah 
sect, mostly in Persia, w*ho main- 
tain that the Prophet’s true and 
divinely appointed successor was 
his son-in-law, Ali. The Sunnis 
number some 200,000,000. See 
Mahomedanism. 

Sunningdale. Village of Berk- 
shire, England. It is 27 m. by rly. 
W. of London, and has excellent 
golf links. At Sunningdale Park 
the Civil Defence staff college was 
opened 1950. Smminghill near by 
has an old church and a rly. 
station (Sunninghill and Ascot). 
Sunninghill Park, built c. 1770, 
and bought by the commissioners 
of crown lands in 1944, -w’as 
granted Aug. 14, 1947, to Princess 
Elizabeth by her father George VI 
as a “grace and favour” residence, 
but was too serioTisly damaged by 
fire Aug. 29 for occupation. 

Sun Pillar. Vertical column of 
light, usually a glittering white 
but occasionally yellow-orange or 
red, seen above (and sometimes 
below) the sun, especially about 
sunrise or sxmset. The phenomenon 
is attributed to the reflection of 
sunlight from small snow crystals. 
Should a sun pillar be •visible at 
the same time as the mock sun 
ring, the striking phenomenon of 
the cross may be produced in the 
sky. /S'ceMock Sim. 



SuBSlune Recorder. Instnunait of 
the Camptell-Stofces pattern. 

By courtesy of tfegretti Zam&ra 


Sunshine. Term applied to the 
radia'bion from the sun which 
renders objects visible ■to •fche eye. 
It extends over a range of wave- 
lengths from about 0*4 to 0*8 
micron, the former being violet and 
the latter red light ; between these 
limits are "the remaining rainbow 
colours, viz, indigo, blue, green, 
yellow, and orange. Outside the 
earth’s atmosphere the violet light 
is far more intense than the red, but 
the shorter waves are more readily 
scattered by the atmosphere than 
the longer ones ; hence at the 
earth’s surface 'the distribution of 


energy is altered, so that when the 
solar beam lias to traverse a long 
path, e.g. at sunset, through a 
dusty atmosphere, radiation in the 
longer wavelengths so predoioin- 
ates that red is the principal colour- 
ing. The loss in the solar radia- 
tion at wavelengths of less than 
0*4 micron, i.e. ultra-violet rays, is 
even more pronounced, which ex- 
plains the choice of mountain 
sanatoriums for therapeutic treat- 
ment. 

The duration of bright sunshine 
is an important meteorological 
element and can be ascertained by 
the aid of a suitable device such as 
a sunshine recorder {v,L). In 
Great Britain there is more sun- 
shine on the coasts than inland, 
and the sunniest month in most 
places is June ; the dullest every- 
where is Dec. The smoke of in- 
dustrial areas reduces the sun- 
shine, €,g. in central London the 
mean daily value is about 3 ‘6 
houi*s, while at Kew and Enfield, 
on the outskirts, it is 4*0 hours ; 
this deficit is equivalent to about 
150 hours over the year. The 
sunniest region is the S. coast of 
England, some parts of which 
record annual totals in excess of 
1,800 hours. In contrast, in parts 
of S. Africa 3,000 hours are fre- 
quently registered, e,g. Eliinberley 
(mean 9*4 hours per day) registers 
85 p.c. of the possible sunshine in 
June. See Radiation. 

Sunshme Recorder. Instru- 
ment for recording the duration 
of bright sunshine. The one com- 
monly adopted is the Campbell- 
Stokes. In this instrument an 
accurately made glass sphere, four 
inches in diameter, focuses the 
sun’s rays upon a strip of card- 
board mo'unted in a metal bowl, 
approximately spherical in shape. 
As the sun passes from E. to W., 
its focused rays bum a line in the 
cardboard during the periods of 
bright sunshhie, and as the card- 
bo^ is graduated in hours and 
tenths, the daily duration of sun- 
shine can readily be determined. 

In the N. hemisphere the record- 
er is set to face due S. and so that 
a line through •the centres of the 
sphere and the metal bowl makes 
with the horizontal plane an angle 
equal “to the latitude of the place of 
observation. See Sunshine. 

Sunspot. Dark spot which 
makes its appearance on the sun’s 
photosphere. Many spots may ap- 
pear at one time on the sun’s disk, 
and are carried round by the sun’s 
rotation. They are not uniformly 
dark, but consist of an outermost 
penumbra, a darker inner shade, 
the umbra, and a central dark 
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heavy topee and 
spine pad are now 
no longer used, 
having been recog- 
nized as the cause, 
not the preven- 
tive, of sunstroke. 
In tropical coun- 
tries, Europeans 
are more affected 
than negroes or 
Indians, and those 
of blond colouring 
are more vulner- 
able than darker 
persons. Patho- 
logically, the dis- 
spot, the nucleus. Sunspots are ease is due to the action of heat on 
chiefly confined to the middle the cerebro-spinal nervous system, 
latitudes, are never seen near the The earliest indications are usually 
poles, rarely on the sun’s equator, headache, drowsiness, weakness in 
Some cover millions of square the legs, and sometimes nausea, 
miles, and last for months ; others The acute condition begins with a 
are visible only by powerful tele- sudden rise of temperature to 104° 
scopes, and are of short duration. P. or more, and may often reach 
The number and size of sunspots 110° F. The patient becomes un- 
vary cyclically every 11 years. At conscious and sometimes delirious, 
periods of maximum activity, e..g. In favourable cases the tempera- 

1937, 1947, over one thousandth of ture falls rapidly, and recovery 
the sun’s disk is on the average quickly occurs, but sometimes the 
covered by spots, whereas at mini- fever persists for 8 or 10 days, 
mum, 1933, 1944, the area After an attack the individual is 
covered is usually only a small particularly susceptible to high 
percentage of this. Sunspots or temperatures for a long period, 
associated disturbances are often The death rate varies from 15 to 
responsible for magnetic storms 25 p.o. Treatment consists in 
and radio disturbances, but no con- loosening the patient’s clothing at 
nexion with the weather has been once and tal^g Mm to a cool 
proved. Experiments with radio place. An ice-bag should be ap- 
waves show, in general, an ab- plied to the head, and the body 
normal increase in the ionisation sponged with cold water. When 
of the E-layer during magnetic the temperature falls to about 
activity. Sunspots appear dark 101-6° F., the sponging should be 
because they are about 2,000° 0. stopped and the patient wrapped 
cooler than the rest of the photo- up in blankets, heart stimulants 
sphere. They are the seat of in- being probably necessary, 
tense magnetic fields, but their Sim- Worship. Ritual expres- 

cause is unknown. Sun. sion of reverence for the sun as the 
Sunstone. Form of translucent source of beneficent light and heat, 
adularia (var. feldspar), emitting In primitive culture the solar orb is 
a brilliant red metallic glitter from the supreme deity, a coordinate or 
the background, like Mdden fire, subordinate member of a pantheon, 
caused by the presence of innumer- or a divine symbol or abode. It 
able minute inclusions of ilmenite, received direct adoration or was 
limonite, eto. It is classed as a associated with a shrine, some- 
semi-preoious gem-stone, and is times containing perpetual fire, a 
cut with a flat or slightly convex mirror, a disk, or an image in 
surface. human form. 

Sunpfarolce oa ^ Heatsteokb. The cult of the sun is primeval, 
Condiiioin du© to high air temper- and some observances owe their 
ato^, pariuculairly when associated dispersion to early migrations. It 
urith a of humidity of appealed especially to peoples 

the air* The condition is most fre- practising settled agriculture in 
quently se^ in India and other non-torrid regions. Sun-worship in 
tropical regions, but cases also oo- early Egypt, perhaps perpetuating 
^ in Europe in the summer. Keolithic traditions, became asso- 
H^e^roke is more common among ciated with a dish or a bark. Its 
children than among adults. The widespread influence is shown by 
predisposing causes are physical Bronze- Age rock-carvings and vo- 
phaustion and heavy clothing; tive objects in Scandinavia. In 
hence it is often seen among sol- 1921 the Egyptian Survey dis- 
diers during long marches. The proved the theory that the axis of 



Snnsi^t. Photograph of a sunspot, taken with a tele- 
scopic lens. The white spot in the centre shows the 
relative size of the earth 


the great Karnak temple was in- 
tentionally erected in the path of 
the sun’s rays, incidentally dis- 
crediting the similar theory put 
forward concerning Stonehenge 
(?•«•)■ 

In aboriginal America sun-wor- 
ship is related to the immigrant 
influences which affected the civil- 
izations of Mexico and the Andean 
tablelands, where the Inca rulers, 
the people of the sun, established 
it as a state religion. Among the 
Cherokees, as in Japan and ancient 
Yemen, the sun is a goddess. The 
annual sun-dance of the plains 
Indians was attended by the fulfil- 
ment of vows. 

The sun-god Surya of Vedic In- 
dia, whose veneration still governs 
Brahman practice, and the Per- 
sian Mithra, are correlated with the 
Greek Helios. The sun-temples of 
Kdnarak, Gaya, and Martand 
witness to a widespread worship 
anterior to conventional Hindu- 
ism. This Aryan cult may have 
absorbed pre- Aryan elements, 
which survive in central Asian 
shamanism, among the aboriginal 
tribes of S. India, and in Japan. 
/S'ee Akhnaton ; Amen-Ra ; Sha- 
mash ; consult also The Sun and 
the Serpent, 0. F. Oldham, 1905. 

Sun Yat-sen (1866-1925). 
Chinese statesman. Born near 
Canton, and educated in the 
American uni- 
versity at 
Hawaii, he 
graduated in 
medicine at 
Hong Kong. 

In 1893 he 
became a politi- 
cal agitator, lead- 
ing the fruitless 
Canton rising of 
1895. For some 
years he was a refugee, in Japan, 
England, and the U.S.A., all the 
time organizing the revolutionary 
party which rose to arms in 1911 
and deposed the Manchu dynasty. 
Sun Yat-sen became provisional 
president of the Chinese republic, 
but resigned the following year in 
favour of Yuan Shih-kai whose 
election brought in the whole of 
N. China to the republic. His 
opposition to Yuan’s policy brought 
him into disfavour, however, and 
he retired to Japan, where he or- 
ganized the revolts of 1912 and 
1915. 

In 1917 the S. states of China 
declared a military government 
of their own at Canton. Sun Yat- 
sen was elected president, civil 
war followed, and on the defeat 
of Ms army Sun resigned. In 1921 
he made a successful bid for power, 



Sun Yat-sen, 
Chinese statesman 
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being elected president of the 
Canton government. Tailing in an 
attack on Peking, he took refuge 
in Shanghai, 1922, but in 1923 re- 
established himself at Canton. 
After his death, March 12, 1925, he 
became an object of veneration 
among his fellow countrymen as 
the “ father of his people.’* He 
married one of the Soong {q.v.) 
sisters. Consult Teachings of Sun 
Yat-sen, N. Gangulee, 1945. 

Superannnation. Form of 
pension payable to employees in 
pubHo services, industry, and 
commerce ; generally, contributions 
are paid by both employee and 
employer during the whole of the 
former’s service. The pension be- 
comes payable when the employee 
reaches a prescribed age, usually 
not less than 60. See Pension. 

Supercharger. Device for in- 
creasing the pressure of air sup- 
plied to an internal combustion 
engine. Normally such engines 
rely upon the pressure of the at- 
mosphere to force the mixture 
into the cylinders so that it follows 
the receding piston during each 
down or suction stroke. In 
engines running at high speed, as 
on racing cars, filling the cylinders 
becomes difficult owing to the 
brevity of each induction stroke 
and the limited force which can 
be exerted hy the ordinary atmo- 
spheric pressure of 15 lb. per sq. 
in. A typical supercharger con- 
sists of two figure-of-eight rotors 
enclosed in a ca.ang and geared 
to run in opposite directions at the 
same speed, the power for their 
movement being derived from the 
car engine. Air or mixture enter- 
ing one side of the casing is carried 
round the curved walls and forced 
out by the rotors to the cylinders. 
A positive pumping effect is thus 
produced and mixture supplied 
to the engine at a pressure sub- 
stantially higher than atmospheric. 
Increase in pressure through super- 
chargers on road vehicles may be 
30 lb. per sq. in.. High altitude 
aircraft engines require super- 
chargers because of the lack of 
oxygen in the air at great heights. 
See Internal Combustion Engine. 

Supercooling. In physics, 
cooling of a liquid to a temp, below 
its normal freezing point without 
solidification. If cooling is slow, 
a temp, is reached when solidifica- 
tion begins, and when the latent 
heat may be sufficient to raise 
the temp, back to that of the 
normal freezing point. The degree 
of supercooling is markedly in- 
fluenced by the viscosity of the 
liquid, and viscous Kquids, e.g. 
glass, can be supercoolM to such 


a degree that normal crystallisa- 
tion is entirely suppressed. The 
phenomenon plan's an important 
part in meteorology, hail, rime, 
and frost aH depending upon its 
occurrence. 

Super-Ego (Lat. super, above ; 
ego, I). Term used by psycho- 
analysts instead of conscience. 
The function of the super-ego is 
to keep in check those primitive 
impulses which the individual 
regards as bad. It is held to 
operate by drenching the mind 
with anxiety when the ego feels 
in danger of giving way to one 
of these impulses. This anxiety 
may change to remorse and 
humiliation if the super-ego is 
defied and the forbidden act per- 
formed. Memories of these un- 
pleasant feelings may aid the 
super-ego in its task when a con- 
flict of the same type again arises. 
It does not, however, as conscience 
is supposed to do, tell us what 
is right or wrong, moral values 
depending upon moral codes, 
which are established in various 
ways, but particularly by what the 
child believes to be his parents’ 
attitude. This limitation of the 
functions of the super-ego is one 
of the reasons winch have led 
psycho-analysts to abandon the 
word conscience. 

Supererogation, Woeks of 
(Lat. supererogare, to pay beyond 
what is expected). Theological 
term of the R.C. Church for such 
good works as a man may do over 
and above those required for the 
health of his soul. These works 
of supererogation, performed by 
saints and other godly men and 
women, help to form the treasury 
of the Church, already enriched by 
the superabundant merits of Christ, 
and from this fund the Church 
draws for the relief of contrite 
sinners and of souls in purgatory. 
See Indulgence. 

Superfortress. Name given to 
the B-29, a heavy bomber built 
by the Boeing Aircraft co. for the 
U.S.A.A.F. The largest bomber 
used during the S^nd Great 
War, the Superfortress was a 
development of the B-17 or Flying 
Fortress (g.v.). It was expressly 
designed for long-range operations 
over the Pacific, its maximum non- 
stop range being more than 5,000 
m. Maximum bomb load was 
20,000 lb., but the aircraft did 
its deadliest work as the carrier 
of the two atomic bombs dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
of the incendiaries that fired 
Tokyo and other Japanese cities. 
The wing span was 141 ft. 3 ins., 
the length 99 ft. The four engines 


were: in the B-29, 2,200 h.p. 
Wright Duplex Cyclone radials ; 
the B-50, a development of the 
B-29, had 3,350 h.p. Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp Majors. The com- 
mercial transport version of the 
Superfortress was called the Strato- 
cruiser. See Aeroplane illus., p. 
131 ; Stratosphere. 

Supergene , Changes in minerals 
and rocks caused by the influence 
of descending oxidising surface 
waters, such solutions being kno^Mi 
assupergene solutions. The rich oxi- 
dized zones of copper and lead de- 
posits are a result of these processes. 
See Hjrpogene ; Ore Deposit. 

Superheater. Device for super- 
heating steam, ?.e. for raising its 
temperature after it has left a 
boiler, or is no longer in contact 
with water. 

The following is a description of 
one of the most efficient types of 
superheater applied to rly, loco- 
motives : A number of the ordin- 
ary boiler tubes are omitted, their 
places being taken by 18 to 24 
tubes of much larger diameter. 
The steam pipe from the boiler 
discharges into a chamber within 
the smoke-box, whence the steam 
is conveyed through tubes, con- 
tained in the large tubes above 
referred to, with return bends, and 
delivered into another pipe in the 
smoke-box through which it passes 
to the cylinders. The great heat 
passing through the big tubes 
raises the temperature of the 
steam to 400-600°. See Boiler ; 
Steam Engine. 

Superheterodyne. Type of 
radio receiving circuit in which 
the received radio-frequency volt- 
age is combined with a voltage 
from a local oscillator and con- 
verted into a voltage of a lower 
or intermediate frequency. This 
voltage is then suitably amplified 
and afterwards detected to repro- 
duce the original signal wave. The 
receiver is regarded as giving a 
better performance than any other 
type developed in the 1940s. 

Superior (Lat. super, above). 
Upper or higher, something above. 
It is used as a noun for the head 
of a religious house or other eccle- 
siastical society, e,g, father superior 
and mother superior. In Scots 
law a superior is one who makes a 
grant of land in return for a fixed 
yearly payment called a feu duty. 

Superior. Largest lake in the 
world. It is the most westerly of 
the Great Lakes of N. America, 
and separates Canada from the 
U.S.A. Its shores extend 1,500 
m., and its area is 31,800 sq, m. 
It is 354 m. long, 162 m. wide, 
601 ft, above sea level, and 1,008 
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ft. deep, and forms the largest 
reservoir of the St. Lawrence river 


brought into prominence by 
Nietzsche. It is applied by him 


and discliarecs into Lake Huron to an imaginary superior human 


by the St. Mary. Except for the 
sand dunes of the S.E. the shores 
arc, in general, bold and rocky. 
Only the shore waters freeze; 
during storms waves of 15 to 18 ft. 
occur. There arc deposits of iron. 


being, conscious of his own irre- 
sistible strength, and unrestrained 
by religious, moral, social, or 
political considerations in the 
exertion of it to the fuU. 

Supermarine. British air- 


silver, and copper ore close to the craft works, from 1928 a branch 


lake. See Great Lakes. 

Suporior. City of Wisconsin, 
XJ.S.A., the CO. seat of Douglas co. 


of the Vickers concern. At first 
Supermarine concentrated on sea- 
plane design, producing standard 


A port of entry, it stands at the R.A.F. flying-boats such as the 
mouth of the St. Louis and Southampton and Scapa ; am- 
Xemadji rivers at the W. end of phibians, notably the Walrus 
Lake Superior, and is served by (g'.i'.}, for naval use ; andtheS.5, 
the Northern Pacific and other S.6, and S.6B, successful in the 


riys. Superior shares a vast har- 
bour with its neighbour, Duluth, 


races for the Schneider Trophy 
{q.v,). The chief designer of these 


behind w’hich lie great, but dimin- racing aircraft was R. J. Mitchell 


ishing, iron deposits and coal. Ice 
prevents navigation for about 
five months of the year. Founded 
in 1853, Superior became a city 
in 1889. Pop. 35,136. 


(^.r.), who afterwards entered 
landplane designing with the 
Spitfire (g.t*.), a first-line fighter 
throughout the Second Great War. 
After the war appeared the gener- 


Snperlattice. Crystal struc- ally similar Spiteful, as well as 
ture of a solid solution in which several jet-propelled types of 


the atoms of the various elements 
take up orderly positions in the 


military fighter eraft. 

Superphosphate. 


Fertiliser 


crystal lattice. An example of for the soil. Phosphates being 


superlattice formation occurs in 


Sugmattioe. Plan view of body-centred cubic 
latiioe contaiinDs atoms of two elements 
A and B awanged in disordered (left) and 
orders (ngnt) form. Open circles represent 
atomic centres of dement A, and soUd rirdes 
atomic centres of dement B. See text 

copper-zinc alloys containing 39 Si 
to 59 p.c. of zinc by weight. These in c 
atlioys normally contain a crystal- one 
line phase, called j8, in which the othe 
^pper and zinc atoms are arranged subs 
in a body-centred cubic lattice, sure 
Above a certain temp. (454 to limii 


insoluble are not absorbed by 
plants, but phosphate de- 
‘ ^ posits treated with sul- 

• phuric acid are converted 

‘ ° into soluble acid phosphates 

* or superphosphates. The 
^ ^ ^ idea originated with Liebig, 

^ who recommended the treat- 

^ ment of bone ash, which 
j Q consists mainly of calcium 
phosphate, with sulphuric 
cents make a soluble phos- 

and phate. J. B. Lawes {q.v.) 
jMient in 1842 improved on this 
^cl®s ijy employing mineral 
phosphates. 

Super-saturation. Term used 
in chemistry. The amount that 
one substance can contain of an- 
other in solution depends upon the 
substances, temperature, and pres- 
sure, and is limited. When the 
limit is reached, the solution is 


468° C., depending on the zinc said to be saturate. A solution 
coutMit), the copper and zinc is said to be super-saturated when 
atoxM are^ arrang^ at random it contains a larger amount of a 
in a diaoideriy manner in the substance than the normal limit 
wdy-eeutred cubic lattice, but wilhiout precipitation. Super- 
wleW this temp, a superlatfdce is saturated solutions are in unstable 
formed by the copper and zmo equflibrium, and crystallisation 
atoms oidea^ themselves ^ may occur suddenly throughout 
bodynjontred cubic^ structure if a suitable nucleus, e.g. a small 


consists of mt 
cubic lattices 


\ simple crystal of the solute, is inserted. 


Snrf ^ St^ersonics. Term which for- 

a pto view of ihe body-cmitred uhenomena cnncemAH 


a plan view of ihe body-centred 
cubic ktfcic© in the disordered and 
<»dmd,ormperlattice, forms. See 


jy-o^tred phenomena concerned with bodies 
Jdered i^d moving with speeds greater than 
limxm. See the velocity of sound, and of the 


Sap»Diaii wow, above ; above fihe <rf audibflity, the 
Qer. L'bermeiueA). Teitn first latter hot, oailed Tfitraeonios (j.o.). 


When a body is moving with a 
speed greater than the speed 
of sound, the air compression 
created by its motion can be trans- 
mitted only in a lateral direction. 
An interesting result is that if 
high velocity projectiles are pass- 
ing overhead or near at hand, the 
whine of the shell is first of all 
heard, then its explosion, and 
lastly the firing of the gun. The 
order of the last two sounds may 
be reversed if the explosion occurs 
at a distant place. As supersonic 
speeds are approached the medium 
exhibits compressibility effects ; 
the Mach number then becomes the 
important factor in such con- 
ditions. The Mach number is 
defined by the ratio vjc where v is 
the velocity of the body and c that 
of sound. 

Superstition (Lat, super, above ; 
stare, to stand). Term used for any 
religious or kindred belief which 
those not holding it regard as 
false or silly. The religious prac- 
tices of primitive races, e.g. rain- 
making, are generally thought to 
fall under this designation, as are 
practices such as witchcraft. 
S ome popular modern superstitions, 
e.g, touching wood for luck, sitting 
thirteen at table, have been traced 
to more or less remote religious 
practices, but there is no certainty 
as to their origin. See Folklore ; 
Magic ; Witchcrafb.- 

Super-Tax. A second tax 
levied in the U.K. on incomes 
above a certain level. It was 
originally introduced by Lloyd 
George in the budget of 1909, and 
was then imposed only on those 
whose incomes exceeded £5,000. 
Later chancellors reduced the 
level at which it became payable. 
In 1929 super-tax, which was then 
levied on a graduated scale on all 
incomes exceeding £2,000, was 
replaced by surtax 

Supertonic (above the tonic). 
Second degree in a major or a 
minor scale of music, e.g. D in 
the key of C. ' 

Supp4, Feanz von (1820-95). 
Austrian composer. Really named 
Francesco Cavaliere Supp6 Dem- 
eUi, he was bom at Spalato (Split), 
April 18, 1820. He began to 
compose at 15, and settling in 
Vienna, became conductor of 
theatre orchestras there. He died 
May 21, 1895. None of Suppe’s 
49 operettas is remembered in 
Great Britain, though The Country 
Girl, 1847, had a success there in 
the 19th century ; but his lively 
overtures. Light Cavalry; Poet 
and Peasant ; Pique Dame ; Morn- 
ing, Noon and Night in Vienna, 
are very popular. 
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Supple-Jack. Xame applied to 
certain climbing shrubs on account 
of their tough and flexible stems. 
Notable are species of Paullinia, 
also Cardiospermum grandiflorum 
and BercTiemia scandens. 

Supply. Word meaning the 
provision of anything, e,g. the food 
of an army or the materials for a 
factory. In parliamentary’ speech 
it refers to the provision of money 
by the house of commons for the 
navy, army, and other public ser- 
vices. Eariy in each year the house 
becomes a committee of supply, 
and as such considers the estimates 
for the various departments. In 
Scotland officials called commis- 
sioners of supply collected the 
money necessary to carry on the 
business of the various counties. 
See Parliament. 

Supply, hliNiSTEY OF. British 
govt, department set up in April, 
1939, to direct and coordinate the 
production of munitions. Its pre- 
paratory work made possible the 
comparatively smooth transition 
of the nations industries to mili- 
tary production during the Second 
Great War. The ministry was ori- 
ginally concerned solely with the 
purchase of army requirements, 
but eventually became responsible 
for supplying munitions, equip- 
ment, and clothing to the fighting 
services. It advised on weapon and 
vehicle design and plac^ con- 
tracts. After the war it managed 
industrial controls and was the 
authority for development of 
atomic energy in Great Britain. 

Supply and Demand. Theory 
in economics according to which 
prices are regulated by the amount 
or number of commodities avail- 
able for sale, and by the actual de- 
mand for such commodities. If the 
demand appreciably exceeds the 
supply, buyers will, in competitive 
conditions, offer higher prices, 
whereas if there is a considerable 
over-supply of an article, prices 
will drop. These changes operate 
in either direction until compara- 
tive stability is reached. The 
theory is applied by some econo- 
mists to labour, and the relation of 
supply and demand certainly in- 
fluences rates of wages. See Econo- 
mics ; Labour. 

Supporter (Lat. svb, up; portare, 
to carry). In heraldry, supporters 
are representations of human be- 
ings, animals, fabulous creatures, 
or, rarely, inanimate objects- They 
are placed on both sides, one side, 
or at the back of an armorial shield, 
seeming to guard or uphold it. In 
Ehiglish heraldry, supporters are 
restricted to the sovereign, princes 
of the blood, peers and their heirs, 


those holding special grants, and a 
few families using them by the pre- 
scriptive right of long usage- In 
Scotland, baronets of Nova Scotia 
long claimed the right to use sup- 
porters, and the heads of clans and 
feudal lordships commonly do so. 
In grants of arms to corporations 
supporters have been generally 
adopted. iS'ce Heraldry : col. plate. 

Suppository. Conical solid 
body composed of a basis of oil of 
theohroma, with an active medica- 
ment, intended to be introduced 
into the rectum or vagina. Sup- 
positories of glycerinated gelatine 
are also in use. 

Suppuration (Lat. sub, under ; 
pus^ matter). Formation of mat- 
ter or pus within the tissues of the 
body. It is due to infection by 
micro-organisms. Local treatment 
is governed by the stage of the in- 
flammation. Penicillin and the 
sulpha drugs have proved helpful. 
See Abscess ; Blood Poisoning ; 
Inflammation ; Phagocytosis. 

Supra-renal Gland or Adre- 
nal Gland. Small ductless gland 
situated on the upper part of each 
kidney. It forms a secretion called 
adrenalin, which is passed into the 
blood in small quantities, and has 
a function in maintaining the mus- 
cular tone. When adrenalin is in- 
jected into animals or applied 
locally, it causes a powerful con- 
traction of the blood-vessels, and 
for this reason a solution is used in 
surgery to arrest haemorrhage, 
combat shock, or aUay itching. 
Adrenalin also stimulates the liver 
to discharge more sugar into the 
blood, and thus increase the sources 
of muscular energy. Adrenalin for 
such purposes is usually prepared 
synthetically. 

Adrenalin plays an important 
part in the defence of an organism. 
Under the stimulus of the emotions 
of fear or rage, an, abnormal quan- 
tity of the secretion is passed into 
the system. The result is that the 
body is thrown into a state of 
defence, or of capacity to flee 
(the lion is prepared for attack, the 
deer for flight), the tone of the 
muscles is increased, and more 
energy is available for their action. 
The peripheral vessels are con- 
tracted, an effort of nature to pro- 
vide important organs like the 
heart and lungs with adequate 
blood. Tubercle attacking the 
supra-renal gland leads to the 
di^rder known as Addison’s di- 
sease (q-v,). Nicotine stimulates 
these glands ; hence addiction to 
the use of tobacco. 

Snprexnacy, Royal, Term 
appliSi to the prerogative claimed 
by the crown of England to be “the 


only supreme Ikv'kI rwi earth of the 
Church of England." By these 
words the Act of Supremacy, 1534-. 
repudiated the papal claim of 
spiritual jurisdiction in England. 
The Act was repealed by ]VIary, 
1554, but came again into force 
under Elizabeth, who defined the 
royal supremacy as being the 
sovereignty over all persons, eccle- 
siastical or temporal, “ so as no 
other foreign power shall . . . have 
authority over them." On many 
appointments to public office in 
the U.K. an oath of allegiance and 
acknowledgement of the royal 
supremacy is required. 

Supreme Council. Allied or- 
ganizations during and after the 
First> Great War. The first was set 
up after the disaster of Caporetto 
(q.r.) in Nov., 1917, under the 
name supreme war council, and 
met at Versailles. Consisting of 
political and military representa- 
tives of the AUied countries, its 
object was to coordinate their 
military and other war plans. It 
disappeared in March, 1918. 

The second council grew out of 
the executive of the Allied dele- 
gates at the Paris peace confer- 
ence, 1919. After the signing of the 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germain, 
Sevres, etc,, its function was to 
enforce their terms. Conferences 
took place at Paris, San Remo, 
Cannes, and elsewhere. The coun- 
cil’s work clashed with the func- 
tions of the League of Nations 
(q.u.), and much criticism was 
directed against the frequency of 
its meetings, and its inability to 
restore settled conditions to Eur- 
ope. It was then an assembly of 
the British, French, and Italian 
premiers, foreign ministers, with 
financial and military advisers. 

When the Second Great War 
broke out, a supreme war council, 
consisting of the French and 
British premiers and their military 
and naval advisers, was set up to 
coordinate AUied strategy. It 
held meetings in London and Paris, 
but ceased to function after the 
capitulation of France. 

Supreme Court of Judicature . 
Chief court of law for England and 
Wales. It was established in its 
present form by an Act of 1873, 
when various courts of law were 
united under this name. It is 
divided into two parts, the high 
court of justice and the court of 
appeal. The judges of the high 
court of justice are the ordinary 
judges — or justices, their more cor- 
rect title. Other officials are the 
masters, who hear cases of minor 
importance and deal with much 
preHminary and non-contentious 
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business, and there are also 
official referees and a taxing officer. 
Appeal lies from the high court of 
justice to the court of appeal, which 
is composed of the master of the 
rolls and lords justices ; and from 
these there is a final appeal to the 
house of lords. The supreme court 
sits at the royal courts of justice, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. Canada 
and other countries have also a 
supreme court of justice. 

The chief court of the U.S.A. is 
known as the supreme court* Its 
personnel consists of a chief justice 
and eight other judges who are 
appointed by the president with 
the consent of the senate. Each 
state also has its supreme court, 
:rom which there is an appeal to 
the supreme court at Washington. 
En addition to their business this 
20 urt has original jurisdiction in 
cases affecting foreign ministers 
and consuls, and those to which the 
state is a party. 

Stiral>a3ra ob Soueabaya (Du. 
Soerabaya). City of Java, Indo- 
nesia, at the mouth of the Kali Mas, 
on the N. coast. Strongly fortified 
and \^ith a good harbour and a 
•shipyard, it is the Netherlands 
naval and military headquarters 
in Indonesia. There is extensive 
trade in rice, coffee, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and copra. Petroleum is 
found in the vicinity. The main 
line of the state rlys. connects 
Surabaya with Jakarta by a single 
line 540 m. in length. 

In the Second Great War, Sura- 
baya was first bombed from the air 
by the Japanese Feb. 3, 1942, 
when installations were damaged, 
31 were, killed, 134 injured. OtW 
raids followed, and air battles over 
the city between U.S. and Japan- 
ese aircraft. By March 7 Japanese 
land forces were besieging the 
city, which fell on March 10. Light 
Allied raids by long-distance air- 
craft on July 22 and Nov. 14, 1943, 
and March 15, 1944, were followed 
on May 17, 1944, by a heavy 
attack at dawn by British and 
U.S. oairier-bome planes, when 10 
^ps in the harbonr were believed 
aiioraffc from Australia 
lalded Surabaya a^in that night. 
All these raids took the Japanese 
by suiT^irise, on account of the 
gr^t distance of the port from 
Allied bases. The city remained in 
Japanese hands until the surrendesr 
of Japane^ forces in the Nether- 
lands Indies at Morotai, Sept. 9, 
1945. A small group of British and 
Indian troops landed at Surabaya 
on Oct. 26, occupying the town 
and naval base withont opposition. 
Fighting with nationalist extrem- 
ists broae out^ however, on Oct. 
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28, Brig. Mallaby, who went out 
to parley with them, being mur- 
dered. For a time Surabaya was in 
the hands of undisciplined armed 
nationalist rioters, hut control of 
it was regained by the 5th Indian 
div., Nov. 29. Pop. est. 250,000. 
Sm Indonesia. 

Suraj-ud-Dowlah (c. 1732- 
57). Nawab of Bengal. Grandson 
of Aliverdi Khan, whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1756, 
he showed him- 
self a feroci- 
ous and de- 
b a u 0 h e d 
tyrant. In- 
dignant with 
the British for 
concealing 
one of his 
fugitive ser- 
vants, he at- 
tacked Cal- 
cutta, June 18, 1766, and, after two 
days’ siege, entered the city. There- 
upon occurred the criminal tragedy 
of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Six 
months later Clive took Calcutta, 
Jan. 2, 1767. After his defeat at 
Plassey, June 23, Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah took to flight, but was cap- 
tured and executed by his rival 
Mir Jafa on July 4. See Black Hole. 

Surakarta ob Soebaeabta. 
City of central Java, Indonesia. 
It is on the Solo river, and has 
rly. connexion with Semarang 
and Jokjakarta. In its centre is 
the fortress of Vastenberg. Pop, 
est. 100,000. See Java. 

Surat. Dist. and town of India, 
in the Northern division, Bombay. 
The dist. fringes the coast on the 
E. side of the Gulf of Cambay. 
Cotton is the chief crop, and rice, 
native food grains, and pulses 
are grown. Area, 1,695 sq. m. 
Pop. 881,058. The town is on a sea- 
port at the mouth of the Tapti, 
and was once the most populous 
city in India, the chief trading 
port, and the pilgrim port of Mec- 
ca, It was the first English settle- 
ment in 1613, and monopolised the 
cotton trade. In 1684 the head- 
quarters of the East India co. were 
moved thence to Bombay, and the 
decline of Surat began. Pop. 
171, 443.^ ^ 

Surbiton* Borough of Surrey, 
England, It is 12 m. by rly. S.W. 
of Waterloo station. There are 
pleasant river bank promenades, . 
an open-air swimming pool, re- 
creation grounds, several churches, 
and a golf dub. Pop. est. 60,859. 

Swckarging. Literally, over- 
loading and therefore overcharg- 
ing. The word is specially used for 
the process by wmoh members of 
local authorities are compelled to 


pay for any illegal expenditure 
they have authorised. The sur- 
charging is done by the auditors 
of the ministry of Health, but the 
liability can be removed by the 
ministry. 

In another sense surcharging is 
equivalent to falsifying. In the 
chancery division, when accounts 
are taken, they may be taken by 
surcharging and falsifying. Sur- 
charging means that items of credit, 
such as sums paid on account, have 
been omitted, thus making the 
total balance wrong. Falsifying 
means that particular items are 
wrong, being falsely or incorrectly 
charged either wholly or in part. 

Surcoat. Outer tunic of a 
knight. It is said that Crusaders 
wore sureoats to veil their armour, 
which would otherwise become 
unbearably hot, from the intense 
heat of the sun. See Costume. 

Surds. In algebra, numbers 
(roots) which cannot be expressed 
exactly as integers or as fractions, 
though they can be calculated as 
decimals to any desired number of 
places. The nth root of a quantity 
is such that when multiplied by 
itself times in succession it 
gives that 'quantity. Thus the 
fourth root of 16 is 2, since 2x2 
X 2 X 2 equals 16. But the fifth 
root of 16 cannot he expressed as a 
commensurable number, and the 
fifth root of 16 is, therefore, a surd. 
The incommensurable square root, 
^•9* ij5, is called a quadratic surd, 
and these are the most important 
types of surds. Surds obey the 
normal laws of algebra, e.g. J2 x 
^/2 = ;y/4 = 2. See Algebra. 

Surety ob Guabantob. Person 
who undertakes to be liable that 
another shall perform an obliga- 
tion. A surety may be described 
as one who promises to answer for 
the debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another, and the contract en- 
tered into by the surety is called a 
guarantee. If the surety is called 
upon to pay under his guarantee 
he is entitled to be refunded by the 
debtor whose obligation he has 
met. He is also entitled to demand 
from the creditor all securities held 
by the latter for the debt. Where 
there are several sureties, as be- 
tween them and the .creditor any 
one of them may he called upon to 
pay the debt. But as between 
themselves they must all contri- 
bute. So that if there are three 
sureties, and one pays the whole 
debt, he can compel each of the 
other two to pay one-third. See 
Guarantee. 

Surface (Lat. superficies, upper 
side). That which has length and 
breadth, but no thickness : the 
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boundary between two regions of 
space. An infinite cluster of points 
makes up what is mathematically 
called a surface. The position of the 
points can be indicated in Car- 
tesian coordinates (a*, z) ; and the 
nature of the surface is fixed if the 
relationship of these coordinates 
to one another can be expressed as 
an equation. Thus, a general equa- 
tion of the first degree, such as 
lx 4- fny -f nz = p, represents a 
plane, that is, a surface in which 
any two points can be joined by a 
straight line l;^Tng wholly in the sur- 

face ; the equation, ~s+rj4^=lj 

(jZ 

represents an ellipsoid, a figure of 
which any plane section is an 
ellipse. If in the last equation 
a=b=c, the equation becomes 
which is the equa- 
tion of the surface of a sphere. A 
ruled surface is one through every 
point of which a straight line can 
be drawn so as to lie entirely on 
the surface ; the straight lines 
l^g upon it are called generating 
lines- The cylinder and the cone 


Surface Hardening. The pro- 
cesses by which the surface of a 
soft and tough metal, usually steel 
or cast iron, is hardened, are de- 
scribed under Carburising; Case- 
Hardening ; Xitriding. 

Surface Layer. In physics, 
the boundary layer of a substance. 
This may often show a structural 
form different from that of the 
main body of the material. For 
example, when a solid body is 
polished the surface layer tends to 
flow and is known as the Beilby 
layer. This is of molecular dimen- 
sions in thickness and has been 
investigated by means of electron 
diffraction. There is some evi- 
dence that an appreciable surface 
effect exists in magnetic materials, 
made evident by an increased 
hysteresis loss for a given material 
when in thinner sheets. 

Surface Tension. Property of 
a liquid in consequence of which 
its free surface tends to contract 
to a minimum area. It is explic- 
able by the attractive force which 
molecules exert on one another at 
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are examples of ruled surfaces. 
They can be generated by the 
movement of a straight line. See 
Ellipsoid ; Geometry ; Projec- 
tion ; Solid ; Sphere. Consult 
Geometry of Three Dimensions, G. 
Salmon, 5th ed. 1912. 

Surface, Chaeles and Joseph, 
Characters in Sheridan’s comedy. 
The School for Scandal (q.v.). 
They are two brothers. The elder, 
Joseph, presents himself as a 
** man of sentiment,” deceiving 
himself and others by his extrava- 
gant moralisings, while in reality 
self-seeking and double dealing; 
while Charles is frankly a dissolute 
ne’er-do-well, but possessing great 
good humour and a heart of gold. 
It is Charles who sings the well- 
known song, Here’s to the maiden 
of bashful ^teen. John Gielgud, 
playing Joseph in 1937, introduced 
a remarkable subtlety to his 
reading of the character. 


short range. Surface tension is 
measured in dynes per cm. and 
ranges from a value of 465 for mer- 
cury to 73 for water and 29 for 
benzene at room temperatures. 
Surface tension decreases with 
temperature, and attempts have 
been made to link this temperature 
coefficient with the chemical con- 
stitution of a liquid. The total 
work done in increasing the area of 
a liquid surface by unity at con- 
stant temperature is known as the 
surface energy. This quantity is 
greater than the surface tension, 
for a liquid film cools on stretching 
and therefore energy has to be 
supplied to maintain the tempera- 
ture constant. 

A wineglass filled to the brim 
and actually overbrimming the 
glass, is a familiar example of sur- 
face tension. A soap bubble is 
another example. The apparent 
attractions or repulsions exhibited 


by small floating bodies on the 
surface of a liquid are due to sur- 
face tension. Thus two small pieces 
of wood floating on water rush to- 
gether when a short distance 
apart. This is because the water 
slightly raises itself upon each 
piece of wood, so that the two 
chips when close together form a 
wide capillary tube, and the pres- 
sure in. the liquid between the chips 
is slightly less than outside them. 
A piece of wood, soaped at one 
end, will move steadily across the 
water as though propelled, since, 
as the soap dissolves, it alters the 
surface tension at one extremity of 
the wood. Small fragments of 
camphor, dissolving on the surface 
of water, dart about from a similar 
cause, the camphor, dissolving un- 
equally on one side or the other, 
producing on alternate sides a 
liquid, the surface tension of 
which is less than water. Surface 
tension of an aqueous salt solution 
is greater than that of water. See 
Capillarity. 

Surf Bird {Aphriza virgata). 
Species of bird which is found on 
the Pacific shores of America. It 
has brown and white plumage, and 
is related to the tnmstones. 

Surf-riding. Aquatic pastime. 
It was originally practised by 
natives of the Pacific islands, es- 
pecially the Hawaiians and has 
become a familiar sport on the 
Pacific coasts of Australia and the 
U.S.A., and in a mild form in 
Great Britain. A flat board is placed 
on the water, and the surf-rider 
stands, kneels, or lies on it, and is 
carried landward on the crest of 
a breaking wave. 

Surgeon. Word, a variant of 
ohirurgeon, for one who treats 
disease by manual operations. In 
the U.K. a surgeon must go 
through the same course of train- 
ing as other medical practitioners. 
See Medicine ; Surgery. 

Surgeons, Boyae College of. 
English surgical corporation found- 
ed in 1800. In the 14th century 
surgery was prac- 
tised by two 
bodies, the Bar- 
bers’ Company 
(q,v,) of London, 
and the Fellow- 
ship or Guild of 
Surgeons m e n- 
tioned in the City Royal College of 
records in 1369. Surgeons badge 
From 1493 these two bodies, loxig 
keen rivals, acted together in 
matters relating to surgery, and 
were united from 1541 to 1745, 
when the surgeons were separately 
incorporated as the Company of 
Surgeons of London. In 1800 this 
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was re-establisliod as the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, 
which received a charter in 1843. 



The college possesses a fine 
building in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
erected 1813, 

\nth a splendid 
library and 
the famous Hun- 
terian Museum, 
which began with 
a collection of 
specimens made 
by John Hunter, 
and after his Edinburgh College 
death was bought Surgeons badge 
by parliament for the nation. It 
now contains specimens illustrating 
every branch of anatomy and 
pathology. In conjunction with 
the Royal College of Physicians, 
the college forms a conjoint board 
for the examination of students 
and the granting of licences to 
practise medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery- The college is very 
active in the field of postgraduate 


teaching and also maintains labor- 
atories for surgical research. It 
includes Faculties of Anaesthetists 
and of Dental Surgery. There are 
also royal colleges of surgeons in 
Edinburgh and Dublin. The char- 
ter of the former dates from 1505, 
and the latter was incorporated in 
1786. Both conduct examinations 
and grant degrees in surgery. In 
1920 a new body, known as the 
Association of Surgeons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, was formed, 
and there are societies representa- 
tive of the various surgical special- 
ties. Consult Plarr’s Lives of the 
Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, rev. ed.. Sir 
D’A. Power, 2 vols., 1930. 

Surgeon’s Daughter, The. 
One of the Waverley novels by 
Scott, published in 1827. The 
heroine is Menie Gray, motherless 
daughter of a Scottish village sur- 
geon, whose two pupils, Richard 
Middlemas and Adam Hartley, are 
her suitors. 


SURGERY AND ITS PRACTICE 

Victor Bidden, M.J>. Cantab., T.B.C.S., 

Hunterian Prof., Boyal Coll, of Surgeons 

This article surveys the various fields of contemporary surgery 
and deals with diagnosis and equipment. See the article Medicine ; 
also Anaesthesia ; Artificial Limbs^ etc. ; and biographies of 
Horsley ; Hunter ; Lister ^ and other surgeons 


The wdrd surgery, or chirurgery, 
is derived from the Greek cheir, 
hand, and ergein, to work. It is 
the science and art of treating 
diseased or accidental conditions 
by manipulation and by the use of 
the knife. Surgery was practised 
by the ancient Egyptians, and 
many examples of their instru- 
ments have been preserved. The 
two great schools of surgery in 
antiquity were, however, the 
Inc^n and the Greek, both of 
which attained a degree of ex- 
ceilence unequalled until modern 
times. In Greece the Hippocratic 
collection of the 5th century b.c. 
sums up the results of experience 
hampered by the absence of dis- 
section which, introducsed in the 
^exandiian age, led to advances 
m many dire<SioBS, as shown by 
the oompei3«Him of Oelsus 
Ancient surgery cuhninated in 
the wwk of the Bysantine Paul 
of Aegina (o. 650} aft^ whom 

^ axt fell into a state of increasing 
decay for nearfy 900 years^ as the 
Awaoe*. wim kept alive a fenowleto 
of wei'e forbidden oy 

thear ri^liipon to practice anatomy. 
Ptwaoc^lsus combining originality 
with fantastic theories, began to 
firee STOgeary j&om the mass of 
tradition and superstition that 
*en<nprbered it, but much greater 
service was rendered by the great 


French military surgeon Ambroise 
Pard. His contemporaries, the 
Paduan professors, A. Vesalius and 
G. Fallopius, founded modem 
anatomy ; and with the scientific 
movement in the 17th century, 
progress became continuous. The 
pioneer in England was Richard 
Wiseman (c. 1622-76). A century 
later a great advance is marked 
by the work of John Hunter. 

Trainino. Today there are 
experienced surgeons in all the 
great cities of the British Isles. 
For a surgeon to be able to put the 
letters F.R.O.S. after his name is a 
guarantee to the public that he or 
she has undergone an intensive 
course of special training and has 
passed the examination which has 
enabled him (or her) to be called 
a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (of England, Edinburgh, 
or Ireland). A wise man, if he 
has to undergo an operation, will 
do well to find out first whether 
hhe surgeon of his choice holds this 
qualification- 

Specialisatioh. Plastic sur- 
gery, in which the British were 
pioneers, was developed during 
the Fir^ Great War. During 
the Second, great strides were 
made in the various plastic centres 
foEpx€^ to restore the disabled. 
Mapy thousands of servicemen and 
civihahs owe their useful citizen- 


ship to the skill and care they have 
received from the surgeons and 
nurses in these hospitals. This 
trend towards specialisation is not 
confined to plastic surgery ; since 
1900 surgeons have increasingly 
tended to confine their activities 
to limited areas of the body. The 
neuro-surgeon confines his operat- 
ing to the brain and spinal cord, 
while a urologist deals with the 
kidneys and bladder, an ortho- 
paedic surgeon with the bones and 
joints, a thoracic surgeon with the 
heart and lungs. Great changes 
have taken place since the days of 
the barber-surgeons. 

Diagnosis. It is important 
that diagnosis should be accurate. 
This has been aided enormously 
by the almost daily improvement 
in the technique of radiology. 
X-ray photographs enable the 
surgeon to discover stones in the 
kidney and to test the functions of 
organs such as the gall bladder, 
by means of swallowed or injected 
dyes which are opaque to the 
X-rays ; to know with certainty 
the relative position of fragments 
of bone in cases of fracture ; and 
to follow by a series of photo- 
graphs the actual course taken by 
the passage of food through the 
alimentary tract after the swallow- 
ing by the patient of a barium meal, 
thus revealing the presence — or 
absence — of k£ks or abnormalities 
and indicating exactly the site for 
any necessary surgicalmterference. 
Chemical and microscopical tests 
on the blood, the urine, and the 
cerebro-spinal fluid have also 
greatly advanced diagnosis. 

Preparation eor Operation. 
Instead of purging the bowel from 
above and emptying it from 
below by an enema, efforts are 
now concentrated rather on at- 
tempts to improve the patient’s 
general health by measures de- 
signed to fit him better for the 
anaesthetic. The patient is taught 
breathing exercises to increase the 
vital capacity of the lungs, required 
to limit his smoking and to go to 
bed early in the period immediately 
preceding the operation. In other 
words, he is encouraged to go into 
training. 

Equipment. The marvellous 
successes of modern surgery depend 
upon many things. Most important 
is knowledge of anatomy, whereby 
almost every organ in the body 
can be laid bare, examined, and 
in many cases remedied where 
diseased conditions exist, without 
serious injury to surrounding 
structures and with little or no loss 
of blood. There must be safety of 
anaesthesia, which under skilled 
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administration allows the surgeon 
to perform prolonged operations 
without pain or movement and 
with a minimum of shock on the 
part of the patient. Aseptic and 
antiseptic precautions must be 
taken. Meticulous attention to 
detail ensures that the most 
delicate operations can be under- 
taken with the almost certain hope 
that healing will take place by: first 
intention, i.e. without the appear- 
ance of pus, or matter, which would 
indicate the invasion of tissues by 
deleterious germs. The operating 
theatre has been so well publicised 
during the last few years, in books 
and films, that there can be few 
people unable to picture it in their 
mind’s eye. It is not universally 
appreciated, however, how much 
physical fitness and endurance is 
needed by surgeons and sisters to 
stand up to this highly specialised 
and highly demanding work. 

Sterilised Equipment and dothing 

All instruments and appliances 
are sterilised before use in an 
adjacent sterilising room furnished 
with apparatus for boiling with 
superheated steam. Dressings, 
towels, rubber gloves, are also 
included. After a preliminary 
thorough washing of the hands, 
sterilised gowns are put on by the 
surgeons and nurses, sterilised 
masks are adjusted, covering the 
whole of the head, face, and neck 
(except for an aperture for the 
eyes), sterilised leggings are pulled 
on over boots and fastened welj 
above the knee; so that apart 
from eyes and hands, no part of 
the person or ordinary clothing is 
left uncovered by surgically clean 
material. After a further scrubbing 
of the hands, surgical india- 
rubber gloves are pulled on and 
made to overlap the wristbands of 
the operating gown. The patient is 
given an injection of morphia or 
its equivalent a little time before 
the administration of the anaes- 
thetic. This dulls the senses and 
promotes a feeling of warmth and 
comfort and peace of mind. The 
actual process of going to sleep 
is often induced by an injection 
into one of the veins of the elbow, 
and continued by a mask over the 
face only after the patient is un- 
conscious, so that there is no 
longer any need to anticipate the 
terrors of suffocation. 

Early Diagnosis. However 
skilfully a surgical operation may 
be performed, the permanence of 
the result obtained is related to 
one single fact above all others — 
early diagnosis. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the 
vital importance of patients re- 


porting to their doctor immediately 
they notice a lump anywhere or 
the sudden onset of a discharge or 
loss of blood from any of the body 
orifices. If early cancer of the 
breast is treated by successful 
operation, 90 p.c. of the patients 
are alive 10 y’ears later. A wider 
knowledge of the excellent results 
of treatment of early cancer w’ould 
help to remove much fear of the 
knife, and so result in earlier 
surgery and longer life. 

Bibliography. History" of Surgery, 
Leonardo, 1943 ; Modern Operative 
Surgery, G. G. Turner, 1943 ; 
British Surgical Practice, Sir E. R. 
Carling and J. P. Ross, 194S. 

Surinam. River of Surinam 
or Dutch Guiana. It flows in 
general N. to reach the Atlantic 
Ocean near Paramaribo after a 
course of about 400 m. It is 
navigable by large vessels for 
40 m. and by smaller craft for 
100 m. 

Surinam or Dutch Guiana. 
Country of S. America, under the 
constitution of 1922 forming one 
part of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. It lies between British 
Guiana on the W. and French 



Surinam Toad. Female of the South 
Amedcan toad, showing young 
issuing from cavities in her back 


Guiana on the E. and is bounded 
N. by the Atlantic and S. by Para 
state, Brazil. The Corentyn flows 
along the W. and the Maroni along 
the E. frontier; other rivers are 
the Coppeuam and the Surinam, 
and communications are mainly 
by river boat. In the S. are 
impenetrable forests and savan- 
nas, culminating in the Acaray 
range. Topography, climate, and 
products resemble those of British 
Guiana (q.v.). Only a tenth of this 
area of 56,143 sq. m. is settled, 
most plantations lying albng the 
banks of the river Surinam, Near 
its mouth stands the capital, 
Paramaribo (pop. 73,067), which 
has a fair harbour and an airport. 
Seven-eighths of the pop. of 
203,580 five along the coastal belt. 
Five tribes of Bush Negroes, 


descendants of slaves who escaped 
into the jungle*, live a life almost 
identical wkh that of their 
ancestors in 17th cent. Africa. 

Surinam is adininisterefl by a 
governor and a coniieil of four 
nominated by the ruler of the 
Netherlands. The state has 
15 members, 10 elected, five 
appointed by the governor. Lan- 
guage, laws, and coinage are 
Dutch. Exports include rice, 
maize, rum, sugar, molasses, 
bananas, coffee, and cacao. Much 
bauxite and some halata go to the 
U.S.A., but gold production, once 
large, is declining. Members of 
Columbus’s third expedition land- 
ed in Surinam in 1500. The 
colony was founded in 1650 by 
Lord Willoughby, then governor 
of Barbados, and by the peace of 
Breda, 1667, was exchanged with 
the Dutch for New Amsterdam 
(now New York). Great Britain 
held it again, 1799-1802, and 
from 1804 until it w'as finally 
returned in 1815. 

Surinam Toad {Pipa ameri- 
cana). A large species of toad 
indigenous to Guiana and Brazil. 
It is of distinct form, owing to the 
triangular shape of the head and 
the small eyes ; the upper side is 
blackish brown studded with spine- 
hearing pimples, and the smoother 
underside whitish. The mouth is 
deficient in both tongue and teeth. 
The tips of the fingers of the fore- 
limbs have star-like expansions, 
whilst the three inner toes of the 
webbed hind feet are provided 
vdth claws — ^the only toad known 
to be so furnished. Its entire life 
is spent in the water. 

At the breeding season the skin 
of the female’s hack becomes 
thickened and softened. The eggs 
first extruded cling to the back 
and are pushed forward by those 
following, until the upper side is 
covered by about 100 (70-120) 
eggs. The soft skin rises between 
and around them so that they 
become entirely embedded in it. 
Development continues until the 
tadpole stage has- been completed, 
when the perfectly formed toads 
emerge from their capsules, the 
process taking about 12 weeks. 
The pitted skin of the mother is 
then shed. During the dry 
season the Surinam toad aestivates 
by burying itself in mud. 

Surname (Fr. sumom^ from sur, 
in addition ; nom, name). Name 
borne ia common by the members 
of a family and their descendants 
in the male line. The totem names 
of primitive races, the Roman cog- 
nomina, the old Teutonic patrony- 
mics in -ing, and the clan names nf 
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the Celts closely resemble sur- 
names, but many nations, e.g. the 
ancient Greeks and Jews, and 
Mahomedans, have had none, and 


use is not restricted to priests, but 
the surplices worn by choristers 
and readers are usually less full 
than those 


surrealism may be said to have 
arisen out of Dadaism (g.v.) and 
the researches of Freud, together 
with the dream paintings of the 


some peoples, like the Welsh and worn by the Italian Giorgio de Chirico (b. 1888) 

Jews, have adopted them within clergy. In the and the Russian Marc Chagall 

the last two or three centuries. R.O. Church (b. 1887). The most famous 

Xoble and landed families began . the surplice is exponent of this essentially roman- 

in the 12th century to use sur- [ft ornamented tic movement was Salvador Dali 

names, generally (a) territorial, 1 L . • Most of the significant 

with a prefix (de, row, etc.) w’hich ^ I reaches only to surrealist painters were not French, 

does not always denote nobility, ' j j ’ J'* ' the hips. As for the German Max Ernst (b. 

or (6) patronymic, €.j7. Fitz — (son). | the w^ord im- 1891), the Swiss Paul Klee (1879- 

English surnames belong mostly » ir' , | . plies, the gar- 1940), and one aspect of the work 

to four classes: (1) patronymics, ^ * ;f, W''' ment was orig- of Pablo Picasso (b. 1881), a 

Anglo-Saxon tribal names — ‘ } i. inally placed Spaniard, should be noted. 

Harding, Manning ; Anglo-Saxon, over the furs Surrey. County of England. 

Xorse, French, or common person- . worn by priests Its area is 722 sq. *m., and it is 

al names — Godwin, ^ Kenrick, Os- Surplice as worn when conduct- bounded on the N. by the Thames, 

horn, Gilbert, Philip ; with the “ the Anglican jng ^he long The H. Downs stretch across the 

suffix -s (for son), as in Richards ; services in cold co., their highest point being Leith 

with -aow* especially in districts churches. Its recorded use as a Hill (965 ft.). The chief rivers are 
settled by Scandinavians or Flem- vestment dates from the 12th cent, the Wey and Mole, flowing to the 
ings, as in Wilson, Dixon ; with a Surrealism. Art movement. Thames, and the Eden to the Med- 


diminutive, e.g. Hancock, Wat- 
kins, Willett, GoUins,* (2) names 
indicating the place of residence 
or origin ; general, Dale, Church, 
Attwood ; particular, Walton, Har- 
court, Darbishire, French ; (3) 
occupational — Baxter (baker), 
Webb (weaver), Walker (fuller), 
Spencer (steward), Knight, Monk ; 
(4) personal descriptions and nick- 
names, such as Long, Black, 
Armstrong, Toogood. Many names 
are fanciful designations of found- 
lings, or corruptions of foreign 
names. Cornish names in Tre-, 
Pol-, and Pen- are place names. 
Most Welsh surnames are patrony- 
mics, often preceded by Ap (t.e, 
map, son) shortened in" Prichard, 
Bevan, etc. The Highland and 
Irish Mac is cognate, Irish O’ 
represents Ua, grandson. 

In Scotland a landowner is often 
known by the name of his estate 
instead of his surname, or adds 
it to his surname, e.g. Weir of 
Henniston. A wife in Scotland 
retains her maiden name in legal 
parlance, generally adding her 
husband’s name as an alias. By 
English law any person is at 
liberty to change his surname, 
and in wills the adoption of the 
testator's surname is often made 
a condition of a bequest. See 
Name; Place Names; conmlt 
Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames, C. W. Bardsley, 1901 ; 
British Family Names, H. Barber, 
2nd od. 1903 ; Surnames, E. 
Weekley, 1916. 

SuTj^ce (late Lat. mperpeUi- 
ce»m, over the fur). V^tment of 
the Anglican and R.C. Churches. 
The Anglican surplice is a white 
linen garment reaching at least to 
the knees, gathered at the yoke 
and made with ample sleeves. Its 


The. name was chosen to suggest 
a quality above and beyond the 
reality of everyday life. Surreal- 
ism may be described as the 
expression of dreams, both waking 
and sleeping, their symbols, and 
deep fantasies of the subconscious. 
There was nothing essentially new 
in this form of art ; indeed the 
surrealists claimed for their own 
such figures as the 16th century 
Flemish artists Bosch and Breu- 
ghel, together with Lewis Carroll 
and Edward Lear.* But whereas 
the older artists linked the 
subconscious life with the conscious, 
surrealists chose their subject 
matter from symbolism provided 
by the subconscious. As a move- 
ment, a “ deliberate association ” 


way. Kingston-upon-Thamesisthe 









SurreftlisuL Two examples of the influence of 
thu ^ movement. Ornament of Insomnia, oil 
paii^i^ by Tai^y Ives ; and, upper picture. The 
Xisst Journey of Captain Cook, a construction by 
Boland Penrose, 1936 


CO. town other towns 
are Guildford, Reigate, 
and Godahning. Croy- 
don, Richmond, and 
Wimbledon are bor- 
oughs on the outskirts 
of London. 

The county is noted ' 
for its many heaths and 
commons. The soil is 
not very fertile, but 
cereals and, around 
Farnham, hops are 
grown. Sheep are reared 
on the Downs. There 
are many market gar- 
dens on the suburban 
fringe, and paper is 
made on the banks of 
the Wandle, This is one 
of the chief cricketing 
counties, and has fam- 
ous racecourses. Places 
of interest or beauty are 
Epsom, Woking, Farn- 
ham, Dorking, Wav- 
erley Abbey Gatton 
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Surrey, England. Map of the home county south of the Thames 


House, Newark Priory, Sutton 
Place, Hindhead, Box Hill, Runny- 
mede, Virginia Water, Friday 
Street ; Kew Gardens, Richmond 
Park ; pretty villages such as 
Shere, Betchworth, and Chidding- 
fold. The Pilgrims’ Way and 
Stane Street may be picked up at 
various points. Ten co. and nine 
borough M.P.S are elected. The 
CO. is mainly in the dioceses of 
Guildford and Southwark. There 
are rly., bus, and Green Line 
services to London. 

The Surrey Iron rly., completed 
in 1805 for the carriage of goods 
from Wandsworth to Croydon, 
had wagons drawn by horses, one 
horse drawing a load of 55 tons 
6 m. in If hrs. The rly. was closed 
in 1830, but a section with its 
stone sleepers is preserved in 
Purley recreation ground. 

In early days Surrey was in 
the kingdom of Mercia, and then 
in Wessex. Oekley is regarded as 
the scene of a great Banish defeat 
by Ethelwrulf in 851. After the 
Norman Conquest glass and iron 
were made in Surrey. In 1888 
Southwark and other districts 
were taken away to form part of 
the CO. of London. Pop. (1931) 
1,180,878. 

Literary Associations. Ben- 
ham’s poem. Cooper’s Hill, des- 
cribes the Thames-side hill of that 
name. Many of Cobbett’s Rural 
Rides were taken near his native 
Farnham. Jane Austen’s High- 
bury is variously identified as 
Leatherhead, Dorking, and Esher. 
Richmond Hill is described in 
Scott’s Heart of Midlothian. 
Meredith -wrote much of this coun- 
ty, and in several poems described 
the country about Box Hill ; he is 


buried at Borking. Near here 
Disraeli wrote Coningshy. Sir 
G. Chesney wrote an account of 
an imaginary battle of Borking 
which had some popularity in 
1871. Edna Lyall in her stories 
presented Farnham as Firdale, 
while Conan Boyle told of tht^ old- 
time Waverley Abbey in 
Sir Nigel. Baring -Gould set the 
scenes of The Broom Squire about 
Hindhead. Woking and its 
immediate neighbourhood are util- 
ised in almost photographic detail 
as the scene of the first landing 
of the Martians in H. G. Wells’s 
War of the W^orlds. 

Bibliography. Victoria History 
of Surrey, 4 vols., ed. W. Page, 
1905”12 ; The Pilgrims’ Way, 
J. Cart-wright, new ed. 1911; 
Memorials of Old Surrey, J. C. Oox, 
1911 ; Surrey, E. Piurker, 1947. 

Surrey, Earl of. English title 
successively granted “to several 
noble families, and since 1483 held 
by the dukes of Norfolk. William 
de Warenne, who appears as the 
first earl of Surrey, was a Norman 
follower of Wilfiam I, and re- 
ceived the ^ant c. 1088. Although 
the direct line failed with the 3rd 
earl, 1148, the title passed to 
Hamelin Plantagenet, who had 
married the last earl’s heiress. 
Their successore were earls of 
Surrey until the failure of the male 
line in 1347, when the title de- 
volved on Richard Fitzalan, earl of 
Arundel, a nephew of the last earl. 
On the death of Richard’s son, 
Thomas, 1415, the title reverted 
to the crown. In 1451 the earldom 
was granted to John Mowbray, 4th 
duke of Norfolk and last of the 
Mowbrays, and it ivas regranted in 
1483 to Thomas Howard. Since 
then it has been a courtesy title of 


the eldest sons of the dukes of 
Norfolk. *SV;G Howard ; Mowbray. 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl 
OF (c. 1517-47). English courtier 
and poet. Son of the 3rd duke of 
Norfolk, his early velars were spent 
at Kenninghall, He became a 
courtier and fought with distinction 
in France, being wounded severely 
at Montreuil. On being defeated 
by a superior force at St, Dtienrie 
while h(i w'as governor of Boulogne, 
he was recalled in 1546. Falkdy 
accused of treason, before hostile 
judges and packed jury, he -w^as 
beheaded on Tower Hiil, Jan. 19, 
1547. He “w^as interred at All 
Hallows, Barking, and his remains 
were afterwards removed to 
Framlingham, Suffolk. 

As a poet, following the Italian 
model of Petrarch, he was co- 
foimder with Wyatt of the English 
sonnet-form and the first to use in 
English, in his translation of the 
Aeneid (i and iv), decasyllabic 
blank verse. His songs and sonnets 
were first print- 
ed in Tottel’s 
Miscellany in 
1557. His son- 
nets to the Fair 
Geraldine were 
WTitten in ac- 
cordance with 
the Petrarchan 
convention. Henry Howard, 
“Geraldine,” 4tli Earl of Surrey 

Lady Elizabeth FittGerald, was a 
child at court when the verses 
were composed, but Nashe, in his 
Jacke Wilton, built on them a 
romance which others have copied, 
and Scott wove into his Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Surrey para- 
phrased in verse Psalms 8, 55, 73, 
and 88, and ch. 1-5 of Ecclesiastes, 
See Sonnet; consult also Poems, 
with Life, by A. Chalmers, 1810. 

Surrey CTommercial Docks. 
One of the dock systems of the Port 
of London. They lie between 
the pool of Loudon and Limehouse 
Reach, cover 380 acres (160 acres 
of water), and are largely used for 
the landing and storage of timber. 
Incorporating the docks once used 
for the Greenland whalers, first 
opened in 1807 and since that date 
greatly enlarged, one of them is 
still named Greenland Book, and 
from this issues the Surrey Canal, 
which extends to Camberwell and 
Peckham. 

Surrey Theatre, Royal. For- 
mer London playhouse. It was 
in Blackfriars Road, S.E.l. The 
first theatre erected on the site, 
almost adiac€©t to St. George’s 
Circus, was opened, Nov. 7, 1782, 
under the management of Hughes 
and Charles Bibdin. Known as the 
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Royal Circus and Equestrian 
Philharmonic Establishment, it 
was burnt down, Aug, 12, 1805. 
It was rebuilt and reopened, 
Easter Monday, ISOU, under the 
management of R, W. Elliston, 
who changed its name to the 
Surrey, ft later acquired some 
distinction as the home of melo- 
drama and pantomime. This 
building also was burnt down, 
18(55. The third theatre, used as 
such until the late 1920s, con- 
tinued for a while to function as a 
cinema. The building was de- 
molished by German bombs during 
the Second Great War. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s father was a 
violinist in the Surrey theatre, 
1845, when the future composer 
was born in Bolwell Street. In 
Dickens's Little Dorrit, Fanny 
Dorrit was a dancer at the theatre, 
and her uncle Frederick played the 
clarinet in the orchestra. 

Surrogate (from Lat. sttrro- 
gare^ to elect in place of another). 
Deputy, substitute, or delegate. 
In eccles. government a surrogate 
is the deputy of a bishop or a 
diocesan chancellor who grants 
marriage licences. 

Surtax, A further income-tax. 
It is charged on incomes exceeding 
a j&gure fixed by the annual Fin- 
ance Act, and is payable in addi- 
tion to ordinary income tax. Sur- 
tax has taken the place of the 
former super-tax since 1928-29. 
Surtax is x)ayable only by indi- 
viduals and not generaUy by cor- 
porate bodies such as companies. 
The rate of surtax increases with 
the amoxmt of income- During 
and after the Second Great War 
the combined effect of income tax 
and surtax was such that, with 
incomes exceeding £20,000, the 
amotmt of the excess bore tix at 
the rate of 19s. 6d. in the pound. 

Surtees^ Robbet (1779-1834). 
British antiquary. Born at Dur- 
ham, April 1, 1779, he was the 
. V. ; only surviving 
child of Bk>bert 
Surtees ofMains- 
forth. He was 
i educated at 
I Christ Chtiroh, 
O'Xfbrd, and in 
1802 settled on 
his paternal 
estate at Mwns- 

to eomiaime looaJI matoriaJ for his 
B^ife0i3r anfi AaMeuifeies of the 

Opuaty INalhie of iVham, 

2$^ completed by a #h volume 

m Death 

of Feaihertartcmehau^, and Lord 


Eurie, were unwittingly included as 
ancient ballads in Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. He died at 
Mainsforth, Feb. 11, 1834. The 
Surtees Society, founded after his 
death for the publication of his- 
torical MSS. concerning northern 
counties, has published some 150 
volumes. 

Stirtees, Robert Smith (1803- 
64), British novelist and writer on 
sport. Second son of Anthony Sur- 
tees, and edu- 
cated at Durham 
gram mar 
school, he be- 
gan practice 
as a solicitor in 
London, but 
turned to jour- 
nalism, writing 

for the Sport- Robert S. Surtees. 

1 n g Magazme. British novelist 
In 1831, with 

Rudolph Ackermann, he founded 
The New Sporting Magazine, in 
which first appeared his celebrated 
character Mr. John Jorrocks. The 
Jorrocks episodes were collected 
together and published as Jor- 
rocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, in 
1838. Jorrocks also figured as the 
principal character in Handley 
Cross (1843, and an enlarged edi- 
tion, 1854) The most important 
of Surtees’s other novels were Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 1853 ; Ask 
Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ring- 
lets 1860 ; and Mr. Facey Rom- 
ford’s Hounds, 1865. For these 
works Leech produced some of his 
best w'ork. Surtees died at Brigh- 
ton, March 10, 1864. A critical 
study by F. Watson was published 
in 1933, 

Snrtout. In heraldry, a small 
shield, emblazoned with a full coat 
of arms, and placed in the centre of 
the paternal coat. It is a method 
of indicating ownership. Arms of 
pretension are thus borne. 

Snmga Wan. Inlet on the S. 
coast of Honshu, Japan. It is 
separated from Sagami Wan by a 
peninsula forming 3ie prefecture of 
Izu. On its W. 5iore in Shizuoka. 

Survey, Court or. British court 
of law dealing with appeals con- 
cerning unseaworthy ships. Cpm- 
posed of a judge and two nautical 
assessors, it was formed under" the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1876. 
Boards of Survey are bodies of med- 
ical officers who examine physically 
officers and men of the navy. 

Sxryeyii^; (Anglo-Fr. sttrveier, 
to overinok). Art df ascertaining by 
measorement the sha,pe and size of 
any part of the surface of the earth 
for representatk^ on a reduced 
scale. a survey is necessary 
in the preparation of thaps, par- 


ticularly those known as the 
ordnance survey maps, in many 
kinds of civil engineering works, as 
the construction of railways, canals, 
tunnels, roads, reservoirs, etc. 

Broadly speaking, surveying can 
be said to be practical geometry 
and trigonometry, for it is con- 
cerned with the finding of the 
distances between objects and 
their angular relations to one 
another, from which other factors 
may be deduced. 

The instruments used may be 
divided into two broad classes, 
those for measuring lengths, and 
those for measuring angles. The 
former include the Gunter’s chain, 
a chain 66 ft. in length, divided into 
100 links, nowadays chiefly used 
only where area or length alone is 
required. The more usual measur- 
ing instrument is the 100 ft. chain 
or tape, divided into a hundred 
links or divisions of one foot each. 
The tape is steel, or more usually 
the alloy “Invar ” the latter having 
a small coefficient of expansion 
due to heat. Each foot on the tape 
is subdivided, and more accurate 
measurements can be made than 
with a chain. Smaller and larger 
tapes are also used according to the 
character of the work being under- 
taken. In geodetic surveying, 
where greater accuracy is required 
than in plane surveying, special 
metallic rods, called base bars, are 
often used in order to measure the 
necessary base lines. 

Instruments for angle measur- 
ing include those for ascertaining 
direction, and also levelling in- 
struments. Such instruments in- 
clude the prismatic compass, 
theodolite, level, transit, box 
sextant, range-finders, etc., sep- 
arately described. The plane table 
is an instrument enabling the work 
of survey to be plotted at the time. 
It consists of a drawing board 
mounted on a tripod, which has 
the necessary screws for levelling 
attached to it. It is used in con- 
junction with other surveying in- 
struments recording distances and 
angles, and these are plotted im- 
mediately on the plane table. The 
plane table enables rapid surveys 
of a reasonable order of accuracy 
to be made, and has the advan- 
tage that the surveyor can employ 
less skilled assistants than those 
required to use and read many of 
the more complicated surveying 
instruments. 

In plane surveying no account is 
taken of the curvature due to the 
shape of the earth, which intro- 
duces a fundamental inaccuracy. 
The inaccuracy increases with the 
area being surveyed at one time, 
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but it is small in a large part of the 
survey work required in engineer- 
ing. Plane surveying has the ad- 
vantage of comparative simplicity 
over the more accurate geodetic 
survey. In ordinary land surveying 
the area obtained is that between 
the vertical planes surrounding the 
boundary being measured, and is 
the horizontal projection of the 
real surface. The area is obtained 
by triangulation methods, e.g. a 
division of the irregular shape 
into triangles, or by the use of 
Cartesian coordinates by which 
the rectangular distances of points 
in the area from certain fixed lines 
are measured. 

The points from which lines and 
angles are measured are called 
stations, and stations should 
be so placed with reference 
to one another that the 
triangles formed by them 
do not present any abnor- 
mally short or long side. 

Such uneven sided triangles 
always lead to difficulties in, 
if not inaccura- 
cies of, measure- " 
ment. Traverse is 
the name given to the sur- 
vey of a number of stations, 
the position of each station 
being of course known with 
reference to the one pre- 
viously measured. Figure 
2 shows a closed traverse 
and the method of calcula- 
ting its area. 


into triangles and trapezoids whose 
individual areas can be closely 
approximated to. 

In a topographic survey the 
same methods are observed, such a 
survey merely differing from an 
ordinary land survey in taking 
account of the physical features. 
The land survey is concerned with 
horizontal distances, and makes its 
own landmarks as it were. The 
topographical survey makes use of 
the actual landmarks and also the 
contour of the land. Such a survey 
usually follows more closely that of 
a geodetic survey. 

A hydrographic survey is one 
concerned with charts of the sea- 
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above, those tor an 
irregular boundary 
See text 


Surveying. Diagrams 
showing siatioxis and 
» . . measurement Hnaa of 

ABCDFGH is the closed a closed Averse, and, 
traverse, ABC, etc,, being 
the* stations. NS, EW are 
north and south and east 
and west directions through A, 
the station at which the surveyor 
begins his measurements. These 
measurements are the lengths of 
the lines AB, BC, CD . . 

and their bearings. The latter may 
be measured from the fixed direc- 
tions NS, EW, or may be a measure 
of the angle the line being measured 
makes with the last one measured. 

The coordinates of the stations, 

B6, Dd, etc., are known as 
northings and southings, eastings 
and westings, or latitudes and de- 
partures, and can easily be calcu- 
lated from the lengths and bear- 
ings. The coordinates of the sta- 
tions being known, the area of the 
figure follows from the usual geo- 
metrical considerations. If any 
boundary of the area is too irre- 
gular to be considered a straight 
line between two stations, as in 
Axyz B in Fig. 1, a series of per- 
pendiculars or offsets Xa:, Yy, Zz, 
are drawn on the straight line AB 
and measured. These offsets divide 
the irregular portion of the area 


shore or shore of 
large bodies of 
wrater, and with 
measurement of the 
velocities of rivers, etc. 
It is for aU practical 
purposes the prelimin- 
ary for the preparation 
of navigation charts. 
Mine surveying deals with both 
surface and underground surveys 
for mining purposes. The surface 
survey follows that of an ordinary 
land survey, and the underground 
surveys help to form a basis of cal- 
culation of the ore being taken from 
the mine or still in it, the locations 
of galleries, shafts, etc. 

A geodetic survey takes accoimt 
of the curvature of the earth, and 
is therefore more accurate than the 
plane survey. The ordnance sur- 
veys carried out by governments 
are geodetic surveys. Much of the 
work follows that oT plane survey- 
ing, but angles are more used than 
lengths. The preliminary len^h 
measured is called the base line, 
and is obtained with as great ac- 
curacy as possible. From the ends 
of the base line angular meararet 
ments of various pomts are ‘Ob- 
tained and by triangulation other 
points and distances. 

A type of survey of increasing 
importance is the aerial survey. A 
series of overlapping photographs 


of the area to be surveyed are taken 
from the air. AU objects W’ithin 
the area are immediately shown in 
their relative positions. In con- 
junction with other methods, this 
process supplies a quick method of 
obtaining maps of a district, and 
is invaluable in the charting of 
dense forest areas, e.g, in Central 
Africa. See Air Photography ; 
Chart ; Geodesy ; Hydrography ; 
Maps and Mapmaking ; Mining ; 
Ordnance Survey ; Theodolite. 

Surveyor (Ajaglo-Fr. surveour, 
overseer). One who measures 
land or buildings, and may also 
supervise constructive work. Sur- 
veying of land and buildings may 
be combined with ar- 
chitectural practice, but 
the tendency is to sep- 
arate the professions. 
The measurement of 
quantities of materials in buildings 
is a separate profession {see Quan- 
tity Surveyor). The land surveyor’s 
duties vary widely according to the 
range and purpose of his work. 
Geodetic surveying is concerned 
with the figure and area of the earth 
or large portions of it. In Great 
Britain this is entrusted to the 
staff of the ordnance survey office, 
Southampton. Ordnance survey 
maps are used by land surveyors 
and geologists as a basis for their 
work. Geodetic surveyors usually 
accompany important expeditions 
where the survey of large areas 
of country is a leading object. 

Land surveyors in private 
practice are chiefly concerned with 
the administration of private 
property and estates, and the 
layout of roads and earthworks. 
Surveyors to local authorities 
combine land surveying with work 
on roads, sewerage, housing, and 
public buildings, and also the 
administration of building by- 
laws. The mine surveyor measures 
and plots underground shafts and 
workings. 

The work of surveyors con- 
cerned with the extent and valua- 
tion of land, more especially for 
taxation purposes, is called cad- 
astral surveymg. In this work 
the large-scale ordnance survey 
maps are widely used. 

The Chartered Surveyors’ In- 
stitution, 12, Great George St., 
Westminster, London, S. W.l, holds 
examinations for membership, 
which is the recognized qualifica- 
tion in aU branches of surveying. 
After a preliminary test in general 
knowledge, the candidate takes 
an intermediate examination which 
comprises surveying and levelling, 
book-keeping, central and local 
government, economics, draughts- 
2 BIO 
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manship, mensuration, and trig- 
onometry. In addition, specialist 
subjects must be taken by would- 
l>e land agents, Vcaluers, and 
building and quantity surveyors. 
The final examination is concerned 
with all subjects relating to the 
selected branch, and a pass carries 
the designatory letters P.A.S.I. 
Surveyors over 30 years of age 
who have held a responsible post 
for at least five years may qualify 
for fellowship (F.S.I.) without 
taking the intermediate examina- 
tion. The Royal Institute of 
British Architects holds examina- 
tions for the office of district 
surveyor in London and building 
surveyor under other local 
authorities. 

Survival. Continued existence 
after death of the human spirit 
as an individual entity. Attempts 
to obtain scientific proof are 
attended by extreme difficulty. 
Negative results in no way affect 
religious belief, as the barrier be- 


the 13th century, the ruined castle 
of La Brunetta, and a triumphal 
arch dedicated in a.d. 8 to 
Augustus. Strategically situated 
in relation to the roads over the 
passes of Mont Cenis and Mont 
Genevre, it was for some time the 
capital of Piedmont, burnt by Bar- 
barossa in 1174, and dismantled 
by Napoleon in 1796. 

Susa (Fr. Souase). Seaport of 
Tunisia. It is situated on the Gulf 
of Hammamet, 75 m. S. by E. of 
Tunis by rly. Exports are barley, 
wheat, phosphates, esparto grass, 
and olive ofi. The old harbour, 
built by the Romans, is silted up ; 
a modern one has been developed 
since 1900. S.W. of the town are 
vast Christian catacombs. Susa is 
dominated by a citadel, and in the 
old town is a fortress with seven 
bastions, the Kasr-er-Ribat. Dur- 
ing the Second Great War Susa 
was occupied by the British 8th 
army without opposition, April 12, 
1943, after an 80 m. advance from 


stances, e.g, oxygen, air, aluminium, 
platinum, is positive, while that of 
diamagnetic substances, e.g. bis- 
muth, sulphur, graphite, mercury, 
is negative. 

Suslik OR SoiTSLiK {Spermo- 
philus). Genus of rodent mam- 
mals, about 40 species, natives of 
N. Europe, N. Asia, and N. Amer- 
ica. They are much like the mar- 
mots (q.v,) in form and burrowing 
habits, but are provided with 
cheek-pouches in which they con- 
vey provisions to their stores; 
hence they are sometimes called 
pouched marmots. See Gopher, 

Suspension Bridge. Type of 
bridge in which a tower is con- 
structed on each bank or on piers, 
and chains or cables are passed 
over them and anchored back to 
provide the actual bridge supports. 
Suspension bridges provide a 
clearer waterway for ships gener- 
ally than other classes of bridge. 
See Bridge illus. pp. 1422, 1424 ; 
Clifton. 


tween the two vrorlds may be 
absolute. Apparitions seen hours 
after death may be due to deferred 
telepathic impressions. In judging 
alleged messages conveyed by 
automatic writing or disinterested 
mediums, the possibility of tele- 
pathy from the living must be 
considered, although in certain 
complex cases it seems excluded. 
See Immortality; Psychical Re- 
search ; Spiritualism. 

Survival of the Fittest. Bio- 
logical term for a process in evolu- 
tion (gf.r.) by w'hich the struggle 
for existence eliminates the least 
adapted of a race, thus selecting 
those most. fit to perpetuate their 
kind. See Natural Selection. 

Surya. Hindu god representing 
the sun, and one of the gO(fe still 
most generally honoured. He is 
d^ribed as riding in a chariot 
with his head surrounded by rays. 
See Hinduism. 

Susa OB Shushan. Ancient city 
of Persia. The capital of the old 
I^vince of Susiana, it stewed on the 
river Oioaspes, the modem Har 
Pheh, and was the winter residence 
of the Perriaa kings, ruins in- 

clude the ptoim resort known as 
the tomb of Daniel, and the acro- 
polis, Ex^vations by Williams, 
BieulajR&y, and others laid bare the 
citadel and the imposing remains 
c€ the oolonnade of the palace 
by Daritas, and restored, after 
by fire, by Axtar- 
xerxcs MiMKoxoni. See Skudaan.. 

m the jwov. of Turm. It stands 
ou ^ Dora Riparia, txl by 
ny. W, of Turin city. It contains 
San Ghisto cathedral, rebuilt in 


Sfax, entered on the 10th. The 
mixed pop. of Europeans, Jews, 
and Arabs is 28,465. 

Susanna, History of. One of the 
O.T. Apocrypha, an addition to the 
Book of Daniel, written probably 
between 80 and 50 b.c. It is the 
story of a beautiful Jewish exile 
named Susanna. She was seen 
bathing and admired by two Jew- 
ish elders. When she rejected lust- 
ful proposals they charged her 
with adultery. She was condemned 
to death, but saved by the inter- 
position of Daniel who was able 
to prove the falsity of the charge. 

Susceptibility. Term referring 
to the characteristic of a magne- 
tised body which is defined by the 
ratio of the intensity of magnetis- 
ation produced in a substance to 
the intensity of the magnetic field 
to which it is subjected. The sus- 
ceptibility of paramagnetic sub- 



Bnaa, Campanfle of the 13th 
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Suspension Current. Current 
which moves through a surround- 
ing fluid because it is slightly 
heavier than the latter. The in- 
crease in weight is supplied by fine 
material being carried in suspen- 
sion. Muddy river water pouring 
into a clear lake is heavier than the 
lake water ; the velocity of the 
river water is checked and coarse 
material is deposited at the river 
mouth ; but fine material in sus- 
pension often gives enough 
additional weight to the river 
water to cause it to move as a 
current on its own down the lake 
floor and through the clear water 
to the depths. These currents are 
taken into account in considering 
the silting up and discharge of 
reservoirs. They may have been 
responsible for the formation of 
submarine canyons. 

Susquehanna. River of the 
U.S,A. Rising in two main 
branches, the N. branch in Otsego 
Lake, New York, and the W, branch 
in the Allegheny Mts., it unites at 
Sunbury, Pa., and follows a gener- 
ally S. course to Chesapeake Bay, 
which it enters at Havre de Grace. 
It is shallow, swift-flowing, and 
generally unnavigable, and has 
a total length, including the N. 
branch, of nearly 500 m. The main 
tributaries are the Lackawanna, 
West Branch, and Juniata. 

Sussex. Maritime county of 
England. Lying along the S. coast, 
it has a shore of 91 m. on the Eng- 
lish Channel. Its area is 1,457 sq. 
m.,and for administrative purposes 
it is divided into two counties, east 
and west, each with its council. It 
is the only county to preserve the 
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Sussex. Map of the southern maritime county of England, celebrated for its watering-places and beautiful pastoral scenery 


Anglo-Saxon division into rapes, 
of which there are six. In the 
centre is the plain of the Weald, 
and crossing from Hampshire to 
Beachy Head is the range of hills 
known as the South Downs, rising 
to 813 ft. in Ditchling Beacon. The 
chief rivers are the Arun, Adur, 
Ouse, and Rother. 

Sussex is celebrated for its breed 
of sheep, the Southdown, while 
horses and cattle are also reared. 
The soil along the coast produces 
wheat and there are many market 
gardens. Hops are grown in the E., 
and tomatoes near Worthing. The 
area under wood is considerable, 
and near Mayfield there was once 
a prosperous iron industry. Along 
the coast are large and popular 
watering-places, Brighton, East- 
bourne, Hastings, and Worthing, 
as well as the smaller Rye, Win- 
chelsea, Shoreham, Bexhill, Little- 
hampton, and Bognor. Newhaven 
is a port for France. Lewes is the 
CO. town of E. Sussex, as Chichester 
is of W. Sussex. Chichester is also 
the seat of a bishop. Market towns 
include Horsham and Midhurst. 

The county contains the ruins of 
Pevensey, Bodiam, and Hurst- 
monceux castles, and of Bayham 
and Battle abbeys ; great houses 
such as Arundel and Petworth ; 
and Goodwood, famous for races. 
It has earthworks at Cissbury and 
Chanctonhury. There are excellent 
communications with London by 
road and rly. Six co. and five bor 
M.P.S are elected Pop. 769,859. 

Sussex was originally the king- 
dom of the South Saxons, having 
been conquered by EUa about 477. 
Much of the county was then and 
later covered by the great forest of 
Andredsweald, of which there are 
remains in Ashdown Forest. In 
the 7th century the South Saxons 
were converted to Christianity and 
in 825 they submitted to Egbert. 


Its importance during the Middle 
Ages was due to its position oppo- 
site France, and in it were several 
of the Cinque Ports. 

Ltteraey Associations. Among 
poets, the earl of Dorset was born 
at Buckhurst, John Fletcher at 
Rye, Otway at Trotton, Collins at 
Chichester, Shelley at Field Place, 
Horsham. Selden, the antiquary, 
was a native of Salvington. The 
Downs and the coast inspired 
Swinburne, in his lines To a Sea- 
mew ; Kipling, who lived at Rot- 
tingdean and BuiWash, in his poem 
Sussex, and the tales in Puck of 
Pook’s Hill ; and Hilaire Belloc, 
resident at Shipley, in The Four 
Men and several poems. Storring- 
ton is associated with some beauti- 
ful poems of Francis Thompson. 
At Felpham Blake had his vision of 
fairies. Hastings and Hollington 
have memories of Lamb, and Rye 
of Henry James. Cobbett and Jeff- 
eries wrote much about Sussex. 
The neighbourhood of East Grin- 
stead is described by Horace Smith 
in Brambletye House ; the Brigh- 
ton district by Ainsworth in 
Ovingdean Grange, Dickens in 
Dombey and Son, Thackeray in 
Vanity Fair, and in the novels of 
D. L. Murray. Sheila Kaye-Smith 
specialised in Sussex stories, especi- 
ally of the Kent-Sussex border. 

Bibliography. BKstory of Sussex, 
2 vols., M. A. Lower, 1870 ; High- 
ways and B 3 rways in Sussex, E. V. 
Lucas, 1904; Victoria History of 
Sussex, 2 vols., ©d. W. Page, 1905- 
07 ; The Sussex Coast, I, C. Hannah, 
1912; Sussex, H. Belloc, 1936. 

Sussex, Eabl of. English title 
borne by the Radclyffe, Savile, and 
other families. The earls of Arundel 
were probably the first earls of 
Sussex, and after the earldoms of 
Surrey and Sussex were probably 
held unitedly by the Warenne 
family. In 1529 Robert Radclyffe 
was made earl of Sussex. He and his 



Thomas Ra4cl7Se, 
3rd Earl of Sussex 
After Sir A, More 

Again extinct in 


successors were men of note until 
the death of the 6th and last earl in 
1641. The greatest of them was 
Thomas, 3rd earl (d. 1583), lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland under Eliza- 
beth, and a typical nobleman, 
courtier, scholar, and soldier of 
that period. 

In 1644 a 
Y 0 r k»s h i r e - 
man, Thomas 
Savile, was 
made earl of 
Sussex. The 
title became 
extinct in 
1671, but was 
revived for 
Thomas Len- 
nard, Baron 
Dacre, in 1684. 

1715, it was held by the .Yelver- 
ton family from 1717 to ,1799. 
In 1801 George III made his 
sixth son, Augustus Frederick 
(1773-1843), duke of Sussex. He 
contracted a morganatic marriage 
with Lady Augusta Murray, and 
their children took the name of 
d’Este. 

Sussex Regiment) Royal. 
Regiment of the British army 
formed in 1881 by an amalgamation 
of the 35th and 107th Foot. The 
35th was raised in 1701 at Belfast 
by tbe earl of Donegal, a strong 
supporter of the house of Orange. 
He adopted the orange facings for 
the regiment which gave it the 
nickname of Orange Lilies. Em- 
bodied as marines, 
it served in the 
Cadiz expedition 
in 1702 ; won its 
first battle hon- 
our at the siege 
of Gibraltar, and 
was at the cap- 
ture of Barcelona, 
the disaster 
badge at Almansa. It 
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was with Wolfe at Quebec, where 
its action against the French regi- 
ment of Royal Roussillon is com- 
memorated by the Roussillon 
plume on its badge. It later fought 
at Martinique, Havana, and St. 
Lucia. In 1804 the 35th Foot was 
affiliated to the county of Sussex, 
It fought against the French in 
Italy and Egypt, and in 1809 was 
part of the force that captured the 
Ionian islands. The regiment was 
in India during the Mutiny. 

Raised in India in 1854, the 
107th Foot was originally the 3rd 
Bengal European Light Infantry, 
and was employed in Bengal until 
after the Mutiny, when it was 
transferred to British establish- 
ment. The 35th and 107 th were 
amalgamated in 1881 as the 1st 
and 2nd battalions Royal Sussex, 
which fought in Egypt (1882-85) 
and in the S. African War. 

Twenty-three battalions were 
raised for service in the First Great 
Warand earned the battle honours : 
Retreat from Mons ; Marne, 1914, 
’18; Ypres, 1914, ’17, ’18; Somme, 
1910-18 ; PUckem ; Hindenhurg 
line ; Italy, 1917-18 ; Gallipoli, 
1915 ; Palestine, 1917-18 ; N.W. 
Frontier India, 1916, 1916-17. In 
the Second Great War, the regi- 
ment served in France (1940), E. 
Africa, and Burma. The depot is 
at Chichester. A Territorial bat- 
talion, the 5th Royal Sussex, is 
known as the Cinque Ports batta- 
lion, and wears as badge the arms 
o£ the Cinque Ports. 

Sxitdifie, Haixiwell (1870- 
1932). British novelist. Coming 
from Bingley, Yorks, he was a 


two scored 59 and 115, 176 and 
127 ; the century in each innings 
equalling a record. With J. B. 
. Hobbs iq.vJ) he shared in 15 three- 
figure partnerships in all tests. 
In the rainy season of 1931 he 
had an average of 96'96, the highest 
ever by an Englishman ,* next 
year brought a total of 3,336, 
including 14 centuries, his biggest 
innings of 313, and a world record 
partnership of 555 with P. Holmes. 
A master of on-side play and 
possessed of wonderful patience, 
Sutcliffe ended his playing career 
in 1939. He published For Eng- 
land and Yorkshire, 1935. 

Sutherland, Duke oe. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Leve- 
son-Gower since 1833. There ap- 
pears to have been an earl of 
Sutherland as far back as the 13th 
century. This title came to the 
Gordons by marriage soon after 
1500, and John Gordon, 7th 
earl (d. 1733), was a leading man in 
Scottish politics at the time of the 
union and of the rising of 1715. 
In 1771 the house of lords said 
the earldom belonged to Elizabeth 
Gordon, daughter of the earl who 
died in 1766. In 1785 she married 
George Granville Leveson-Gower 
(1758-1833), who became in 1803 
marquess of Stafford. Thus the 
two titles were united, and so 
were the vast estates of the Scottish 
countess with the wealth of the 
English marquess. He was British 
ambassador in Paris, and was 
made duke of Sutherland in 1833. 
An eldest son of a duke of Suther- 
land is still known by this title. 


His descendant is George Gran- 
ville Suthe rl and-Leveson-Gower, 
5th duke (b. Aug. 29, 1888), who 
succeeded to the title in 1913, 
and actively entered politics, 
being under-sscretary for the 
colonies 1921-22, for air 1922-23, 
pajmiaster-general 1925-28, then 
under-secretary for war for a 
few months. He was grand prior 
of the Primrose League from 1922 
and president of the Air League of 
the British Empire 1922-24. The 
duke owns much of Sutherland- 
shire, in which is his chief residence, 
Dunrobin Castle. 

Sutherland Falls. Highest 
waterfalls in the world (1,904 ft.). 
They are in South Island, H.Z., 
on the W. coast of Otago, 14 m. 
S. of Milford Sound, amid some 
of the most magnificent scenery in 
the dominion. The water drops 
down a densely wooded mountain 
side in two great falls. In Lake 
Ada, iuto which the Sutherland 
Falls empty, there is excellent 
fishing ; the whole district is 
popular with holidaymakers. 

Sutherlandshire. County oi 
Scotland. It is situated in the ex- 
treme N.W., and its area is 2,028 
sq. m. It has a bold and precipi- 
tous coast on the N. and N.W., 
where is Cape Wrath (623 ft.), and 
is deeply penetrated by sea lochs, 
the Kyle of Tongue and Loch Eri- 
holl among th|m. The stnrface 
varies between mountainous moor- 
land and narrow valleys. There 
are several summits over 3,000 ft. 
high, Ben More Assynt being the 
highest. Loch Shin is the largest of 
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many lakes ; others include Assjmt, 
Xaver, and More. The chief rivers 
are the Oykell, Helmsdale, Brora, 
Shin, and Fleet. Handa, Roan, 
and other islands belong to the 
county. 

Sutherlandshire is known for its 
grouse moors and deer forests. The 
chief industries are the rearing of 
sheep, and fishing. Much of the 
land is cultivated by crofters. The 
soil is poor, although there are one 
or two fertile spots. Many acres 
were reclaimed from the sea by the 
dukes of Sutherland. Dornoch is 
the county town. Others are Gol- 
spie, Tongue, Scourie, and Lochin- 
ver. The county has remains 
showing traces of the Piets, and 
also of the Scandinavians. Its 
name, meaning south land, was 
given by the Xorsemen of Caith- 
ness, who overran it in the 11th 
century. It was the home of the 
Mackays, Macleods, and other 
clans. With Caithness, it sends 
one member to parliament. Pop- 
ulation 14,400. 

Sutlej. River of the Punjab, 
the largest and most easterly of the 
five rivers. It rises near the sources 
of the Indus, Ganges, Gogra, and 
Brahmaputra, in the sacr^ Rakas 
Tal Lake, at the S. foot of Mt. 
Kailas, in Tibet, at about 15,000 
ft. above sea levd. At first a raging 
torrent, it crosses the Himalayas, 
skirts the Siwalik hills, enters the 
great alluvial plain at Rupar, and 
lows in general S.W. to join the 
Indus after a oourse of 900 m. Its 
waters are the source of a consider- 
able irrigation scheme. 

Sutras (Skt. sutra, string). In 
Sanskrit literature, a class of com- 
mentaries on the Vedas, composed 
between the Vedic and classical 
periods. Consisting usually of 
strings of brief aphorisms in highly 
condensed language, they were 
learnt by heart as ai^ to memory 
in matters of ritual, law, philoso- 
phy, grammar, prosody, etc. See 
Sanslmt; Vedas. 

Sutri (anc. Sutrium). City of 
Italy, in the prov. of Rome. It 
crowns an isolated hill, .950 ft., 
29 m. N.W. of Rome, and has a 
modem cathedral damaged during 
the Second Great War, when it was 
captured by the Alli^ 5th army, 
June 8, 1944. Its chief interest is 
in the ancient walls and gates, 
Etruscan rock tombs, a rock 
church, and the rock-hewn amphi- 
theatre dating from the time of 
Augustus. Here in 1046 a synod 
deposed Popes Sylvester III and 
Gr^ory VI on a charge of simony. 
Pop. est. 8,000. 

Sutro, Ai^fred (1863-1933). 
British diamatist. Bom in London 


August 7, 1S63, and educated at 
the City of London school and in 
Brussels, he achieved success in 
1904 with The Walls of Jericho, 
a comedy dealing with modem 
society. Among his other plays 
are John 
G 1 a y d e ’ s 
Honour, and 
The Barrier, 

1907; The 
Builder of 
Bridges, 1908 ; 

The Choice, 

1919; Par 
Above Rubies, 

1924; and The 
Desperate 
Lovers, 1927; Living Together, 
1929. His reminiscences, Celebri- 
ties and Simple Souls, appeared 
shortly before his death, which 
occurred Sept. 11, 1933. 

Suttee. The 18th century spell- 
ing of the Bdndu word sati, used 
for the custom of widow-brnnaing. 
See Sati. 

Suttner, Bebthjl vok (1843- 
1914), Austrian novelist. Bom at 
Prague, June 9, 1943, she married 
Baron Arthur G- von Suttner, a 
successful novelist, in 1876. After 
serving as secretary to Alfred 
Nobel (s^.u.) and writing a series 
of light novels, she made a reputa- 
tion as an ardent pacifist with Die 
Waffen Nieder ! (Down with Arms), 
1889. Translated into several lan- 
guages, the book gave impetus to 
the pacifist movement throughout 
the world, and she became viop- 
piesident of the international 
peace office at Berne, as wdl as 
president of the Austrian pacifist 
society, and a prominent member 
of later peace conferences. Her 
other novels included Trente-et- 
Quarante, 1893 ; Emperor of Eur- 
ope, 1898; and Schach der Qual, 
1898. She was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize in 1905, and died at 
Vienna, June 21, 1914. 

Sutton, Sib George Augustus 
(1869-1947). Briti)^ newspaper 
director. He was bom Sept. 21, 
1869, «ad in 1889 joined the secre- 
tarisl stafi of Alfi^ Harmsworth, 
who had founded the weekly peri- 
odical Answers (g.u.). By 1902 he 
had become a director of the Amal- 
gamated Press, becoming vice- 
chairman, 1913, and chairman 
in succession to NortheUffe, 1915. 
He ceased active association with 
that company in 1927. Managing 
director. Associated News]^pers 
Ltd., 1827, he was vice-chairman 
during 1934-37. For his services 
as hon. director of publicity to 
the National War Bond Campaign, 
1917-19, he received a baronetcy, 
1919. He died Nov. 7, 1947. 


Sutton, JLi.RTiN John (1850- 
1913). British agriculturist. The 
eldest son of Martin Hope Sutton, 
who with his brother Alfred 
founded the firm of Sutton and 
Sons, at the age of 21 he became 
a partner, and in 1887 head of the 
firm. He was made a fellow of the 
Linnean Society, and was a mem- 
ber of the national agricultural 
examination board. He died Dec. 
14, 1913. His book, Permanent 
and Temporary Pastures, 1886, 
was based on an essay by his 
father, and he wrote papers on 
agricultural subjects. 

Sutton and Cheam. Borough 
of Surrey, England. It is 11 m, 
S.W. of London, on the Southern 
Region of British rlys. and, being 
near the North Downs, is a popular 
residential “ donnitorj” ” for Lon- 
doners. It is situated on one of the 
main London roads to Brighton. 
Sutton and Cheam were amalgam- 
ated as an urban district in 1928 
and received a charter of incorpor- 
ation in 1934. S. Nicholas church, 
rebuilt in the 19th century, con- 
tains some interesting memorials. 
Sutton was mentioned in Domes- 
day Book as being a place of some 
importance, then possessing two 
churches. Cheam (then Cheyham) 
was in 1018 given to the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury. Pop- 
ulation 83,000. 

Sutton Bridge. Urban dist. 
and river port of the Holland div, 
of Lines, England. It is situated 
on the Nene, 7 m. N. of Wisbech, 
and is served by rly. It is 3 m. 
from the Wash, and stands on land 
reclaimed from the sea in the 19th 
century. Docks once erected here 
collapsed on the entry of the first 
vessel. Over the disused basin a 
golf course has been laid out. 
Pop. 2,837. About 3 m. away is 
the village of Long Sutton, which 
possesses a fine church with a 
Norman nave. 

Sutton Coldfield. Mun. bor. 
of Warwickshire, England. It is 8 
m. by rly. N. by E. of Birmingham. 
The chief building is the church of 
Holy Trinity ; almost entirely re- 
built in the 19th century, it has a 
Norman font. There is a 16th cen- 
tury grammar school and a modem 
town hall. Sutton Park is a recrea- 
tion ground covering 2,400 acres. 
Near the town is New Hall, a 13 th 
cent, moated residence. The first 
charter was granted in 1628 to 
Sutton, and Sutton Coldfield be- 
came a borough in 1886, when it 
was a market town. It gives its 
name to a co. constituency. A tele- 
vision transmitter here came into 
operation in 1949. Pop. est. 
46,226 
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Sutton Courtenay. Village of 
Berkshire, England. It stands on 
a baek'W’ater of the Thames, 2 m. 
E. of Abingdon. All Saints is an 
old church, restored in the 19th 
century. The manor house dates 
from the time of Edward III. 
At Sutton Courtenay the 1st Lord 
-( )xford and Asquith made his home. 
Across the river is Ciilham, a vil- 
lage with a rly. station. 

Sutton Hoo. Site of ship 
burials in Suffolk, England. It is 
10 m. E.X.E. of Ipswich, and 
stands on the Deben estuary. In 
1939 excavation of one of eleven 
burial mounds revealed the out- 
lines of an Anglo-Saxon rowing 
boat in •which was buried a pagan 
king of E. Anglia (possibly Raed- 
wald in the 7th century). Many 
treasures in the grave made it one 
of the richest archaeological finds 
in W. Europe. The workmanship 
of jewelry and gold ornaments is 
finer than any other known to 
have been produced in Anglo- 
Saxon England; there are also 
silver dishes of Byzantine origin 
with Christian motifs, weapons, 
coins, and the remains of a harp. 
All are in the British Museum. See 
Anglo-Saxon Antiquities. Consult 
Anglo-Saxon England, E. M. Sten- 
ton, 1943 ; Sutton Hoo Ship 
Burial, British Museum, 1947. 

Suiton-in-Aslifield. Largest 
urban dist. and a market town of 
Notts, England. It is 13 m. N. by 
W. of Nottingham, and has two 
rly, stations. The chief building is 
the church of S. Mary Magdalene, 
a 12th century edifice restored in 
the 19th. There are a town hall 
and three public libraries. Manu- 
facture of hosiery is the staple 
industry, and around are coal 
mines, while light engineering and 
ji^astic industries are gro'wing. 
Market days, Eri. and Sat, Pop. 
est. 39,880. ^ 

Stittom--oii-Sea. A watering- 
place of the Lindsey div. of Lines, 
England. It stands on the E. coast, 
28 m. N.E. of Boston. Entirely 
modem, it has a riy. service and 
became popular towards the end 
d 19th century. E^op, 1,000. 

Sniiire {from Lj»t. suere, to 
^w). In snrg^^ the dosing of 
mjuries of the tissues or of in- 
cisions; also the threads which 
are employed in the operation. 
The materials most frequently 
used are silk, nylon, horse-hair, 
catgut, and fine sUvtr wire. Some 
sutures must be removed after 
the tissues have grown tc^ther; 
others are absorbed in the course 
of iame. 

Suva, Capital and seaport of 
Fiji. It occupies a beautiful and 



Suture threads in a glass cylinder. 


luxuriantly green site on the S. 
coast of Viti Levu. The rainfall is 
heavy — 26J ins. having been re- 
corded in one day. The R.C. cathe- 
dral is the principal church, and 
there are missionary schools, 
grammar schools for Europeans 
(hoys and girls), botanical gar- 
dens, and Albert Park. Govern- 
ment House discharges official 
business. There is a weekly air ser- 
vice to New .Zealand. Pop. 11,398. 

Suvarov, Suvorov, or Suwar- 
Row, Alexei Vasilibvitch (1729- 
1800). Russian soldier. Born at 
Moscow, Nov. 24, 1729, he entered 
the army, fighting against the 
Swedes and in the Seven Years’ 
War. Against the Poles and later 
against the Turks, 1775-95, he 
made a reputation and as a general 
was constantly in the field and -win- 
ning victories, securing the capitu- 
lation of Warsaw in 1794. In 1799 
he came from an enforced retire- 
ment to lead an army to aid the 
Austrians in Italy. Having cleverly 
defeated the French in several en- 
gagements, he took his men across 
the Alps into Switzerland, but his 
plans failed and he fell back into 
Austria. After his death at St. 
Petersburg, May 18, 1800, he was 
regarded as the greatest military 
hero of Russia. Consult Life, K. 
Osipov, Eng. trans. 1944. 

Suvla Bay. Bay of Gallipoli, 
Turkey. It is on the W. side of the 
Dardanelles between Suvla Burnu 
(Cape Suvla) and Nibranesi points. 
It is also called Anafarta Bay. 

Suvla Bay, Lakdin-o at. Brit- 
ish operation in the First Great 
War, an episode of the Gallipoli 
campaign of 1915. The object was 
to gain control for the Allies of the 
central heights of the Gallipoli 
peninsula, folio-wing their failure 
to advance against the Turks from 
the S. in the earlier part of the 
summ^, ReMorcements consist- 
ing, of four, divisions under Gen. 
Stopford were sent from Great 
Britain for the landing, which was 
plaamed to coincide with an Aus- 
tralian at-tack on Sari Bair and 
strong offensives at Krithia and 
near Bulair. 


xi.usvranan attacJi open 
Aug. 6, and during -riie same ev( 
ing the first of l^e new divisioi 
the llth, landed at points N. a 
S.W. of Salt Lake, Suvla Bj 


about 4 m. N. of the Australian 
position. The 10th division landed 
early on Aug. 7, and the 53rd divi- 
sion on the night of Aug. 8-9. The 
initial landings took the Turks by 
surprise, but thereafter the opera- 
tions miscarried at every point, 
even though the Turks were in- 
ferior in numbers and had -with- 
dra-wn their artillery. A British 
front line was consolidated, and 
connexion was made -vrith the An- 
zacs, but the Turks retained the 
advantage of high ground, over- 
looking the site of any possible 
advance, in spite of attacks on 
Aug. 10, and again on Aug. 21 ; 
and the position remained thus 
until the final evacuation of the 
Anzac and Suvla positions on Dec. 
20. See Gallipoli Campaign ; con- 
sult Gallipoli, J. Masefield, 1916 ; 
Gallipoli Diary, Sir I. Hamilton, 
1920 ; Official History of the Great 
War — ^Military Ops. ; Gallipoli, 
Brig.-Gen. C. F. AspinaU-Oglan- 
der, 2 vols., 1929-31. 

Suwanee. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the S. of Georgia, it flows 
240 m. S. through Florida to the 
-Gulf of Mexico. It has become 
familiar as Swanee through the 
song, The Old Folks at Home. 

Suzerain (Fr., from Lat. sur- 
sum, above). In feudalism, a lord 
paramount or overlord. The king, ' 
as ultimate owner of the soil, was 
suzerain-in-ohief, his immediate 
vassals being the great barons who 
held their land on condition of ren- 
dering military service personally, 
and also through their own vassals, 
who in return for protection by 
their own suzerains were pledged 
to serve at their call. This system 
prevailed through all the grades of 
society, and formed the basis upon 
which the whole fabric of feudalism 
was built up. See Feudalism. 

Sveaborg. Fortress in Finland. 
Called the Gibraltar of the North, 
it is situated on the Guff of Fin- 
land, 3 m. S. of Helsinki, of whose 
harbour it forms the defence. The 
chief works of the fortress system 
occupy, several islands. Sveaborg 
was fortified by the Swedes in 
1749, and treacherously capitu- 
lated to Russia in 1808. During 
the Crimean War the Anglo-French 
fleet bombarded it, 1856. 

Svealand. Central section of 
Sweden. With Gotaland to the S., 
and Norrland to the N., it com- 
prises the E. section of the Scandi- 
navian peniasula. The name has 
become obsolete administratively 
since the division into Ians or 
counties, Svealand contained the 
dist. of the central lakes Wener, 
Wetter, Malar, and included manv 
of the chief towns in addition to 
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Stockholm, the capital, as well as 
the most thickly i)opulated part of 
the country'. 

Svedberg, Jesper (16o 3-1735). 
Swedish scholar. The father of 
Emanuel Swedenborg he 

was appointed professor of theo- 
logy at Uppsala, and was bishop of 
Skara. His greatest works were a 
dictionary, 1716, and a grammar, 
1722, which established the cur- 
rent Swedish orthography. He 
also \\T 0 te sacred verse. Consult 
Life, J. J. Ct. Wilkinson, 1SS9. 

Svedberg, Theodor (b. 1884). 
Swedish scientist. He was bom 
Aug. 30, 1884, at Valbo, studied at 
Uppsala, and there was appointed 
lecturer in physical chemistry in 
1907 and professor in 1912. Later 
he also directed the institute of 
physical chemistry at Uppsala. 
For research w*ork and discoveries 
in the field of colloidal chemistry 
he received the Xobel prize for 
chemistry in 1926, and w’as made 
a member of the Royal Society 
and many foreign academies of 
science. His book on Colloidal 
Chemistry, 1924, was translated 
into several languages. 

Svendborg. Seaport of Den- 
mark. It is a picturesque old town 
on Svendborg Sound, on the S.E, 
coast of the island of Funen. Some 
27 m. by rly. S. of Odense, it occu- 
pies a hill-girt valley. There are 
iron foundries, tanneries, and ship- 
building yards. Two churches date 
from the 1 3th century. Pop. 21,346. 

Svendsen, Johann Seyerin 
(1840-1911). Norwegian com- 
poser. Born at Christiania (Oslo), 
Sept. 30, 1840, he studied music 
with his father, a bandmaster. 
As a violinist he joined the or- 
chestra at the Christiania theatre, 
and was teaching during 1872-77. 
After visiting London, Paris, and 
Rome, he became court conductor 
at Copenhagen, where he died 
June 14, 1911. A prolific composer 
of orchestral music, he is best 
knowm by four Norwegian rhap- 
sodies, a romance for violin and 
orchestra, overtures to Romeo and 
Juliet and Bjomson’s Sigurd 
Slemhe, a string quartet, and 
an octet. 

Svengali. Character in George 
Bu Maurier’s novel. Trilby. A 
German- Jew, whose real name is 
Adler, he is a gifted musician, but 
a sinister and repulsive personality. 
Possessing hypnotic powers, he 
uses them ruthlessly upon Trilby 
O^Farxell to make her a great 
singer, despite her tone-deafness, 
exploiting her success as such 
for his own avaricious ends. When 
he dies of a heart attack as she is 
about to sing at a concert^ the 


spell breaks, and she can no longer 
sing in tune. 

Sverdlovsk. City of the 
R.S.F.W.R. Formerly Ekaterin- 
burg, it lies on the Asiatic side of 
the E. Urals, nn the Isset, 17 J m. 
E.S.E. of Perm. It is the centre of 
an area extremely rich in minerals, 
and is noted for many industries, 
especially the manufacture of 
armaments, machine tools, and 
soap. The Sverdlovsk factories 
for machine construction are 
among the most extensive in the 
world, A function on the Trans- 
Siberian Rly., it is the chief city 
of the Ural industrial area ; as such 
it was greatly developed after the 
Revolution, and gives its name to a 
region of the republic. It con- 
tains a university, other edu- 
cational and scientific establish- 
ments, and is the headquarters of 
the Ural geological society. Two 
cathedrals were built in the 18th 
centnry. Founded by Peter the 
Great, it vras named Ekaterinburg 
after his wife Catherine. The last 
tsar, Nicholas II, and his family 
were murdered here by Bolshe- 
vists, July 16, 1918. Pop. 425,544. 

Sverdrup, Johann (1816-92). 
Norwegian statesman. He was 
born at Jarlsbeig, July 30, 1816. 
In youth he 
studied law, 
and in 1850 
was elected a 
member of the 
Storting. He 
became leader 
of the Left or 
Radical party, 
and fought 
strenuously^ 
against the 
royal prerogative and for the 
dissolution of the union with 
Sweden. In 1883, after long 
struggles, his party came to power, 
but four years later the more 
advanced section of it broke away, 
and in 1889 he resigned. He di^ 
at Christiania (Oslo), Feb. 17, 1892. 

Sverdrup, Otto (1854-1930). 
Norw^an explorer. Bom Oct. 31, 
1854, he went to sea in youth, and 
was a master 
mariner when he 
took part in 
Nansen’s journey 
across Greenland 
in 1888. In 1893 
h e commanded 
the Fram in Nan- 
sen’s polar expe- 
dition, and when 
Nansen made his 
dash for the Pole 
in 1895, Sverdrup was left in 
charge of the vessel, and by mas- 
terly seamanship brought her 


siifcly home. He attehipted tc» 
circumnavigate <»reenland, 1S9S- 
1902, but was stoppe<l at Cape 
Sabine, and turned his attention tu 
exploring (.hiniiell Land and Greely 
Fjord. In 1914-15 he undertook 
a voyage for the relief of missing 
Arctic exjilorers, and in 1920 com- 
manded the ice breaker Sviatogor, 
lent by the British Admiralty to 
Norway, which went to the rescue 
of the Russian icebreaker Solovei, 
ice-bound in the Kara Sea. He 
died Nov. 26, 1930. 

Sverdrup Islands. Group 
of islands within the Arctic Circle, 
W. of Ellesmere Island, m lat. 
80" N., long. 100" W., approx. 
They were discovered by Otto 
Sverdrup ( r.-s. ). The islands were 
first claimed by Norway, but 
Canadian sovereignty was recog- 
nized in 1931, the Canadian govt, 
making a grant of money. 

Swabia. One of the duchies 
into which medieval Germany was 
divided. The duchy lay between 
Franconia, Bavaria, and the Rhine, 
was at first called Alamannia, and 
afterw’ards Swabia, from the 
Suevi or Suehi. From the 10th to 
12th centuries it was ruled by 
dukes, some of whom belonged to 
the famous family of Hohen- 
staufen. Broken up in the 13th 
century, it is now part of Wiirttem- 
berg, Bavaria, and Hesse. The 
name is still sometimes used gener- 
ally for the district, and more pre- 
cisely for part of Bavaria. Under 
its dukes Swabia was the most 
civilized part of medieval Germany. 
One of the circles into which that 
country was divided in 1512 was 
called the Swabian circle, this 
being practically conterminous 
with the old duchy. See Germany. 

Swadlincote Urban dist. of 
Derbyshire, England. It is 5 m. 
S.E. of Burton-upon-Trent, and 
has a rly. station. The chief build- 
ings are the parish church and the 
town hall. Earthenware is made 
here and in the vicinity are coal 
mines. The urban dist. includes, in 
addition to Swadlincote, Church 
Gresley, Stanton, and Newhall. 
Pop. 20,305. 

Swaffer, Hannen (b. 1879). 
British journalist. He was bom 
a t Lrndfield, 

Sussex, 

Nov. 1, 1879, 
and educated 
at Stroud 
Green gram- 
mar school. 

Joining the 
Daily Mail 
in 1902, h e 
was for a time 
editor of the 
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Weekly Dispateh, and later worked 
for almost all the London daily 
papers in. turn. As dramatic critic 
of the Daily Express, 1926-31, he 
attracted attention by outspoken 
attacks on “ third-rate acting.” 
In 1931 he joined the Daily 
Herald, brusquely defending and 
debating on behalf of Socialism 
and spiritualism. 

Swaffham. Urban dist. and 
market town of Norfolk, England. 
It is 111 m. N.E. of London, and 
15 m. S.E. of King’s Lyxm, with 
a rly. station. The chief building 
is the parish church of SS. Peter 
and Paul, a Perpendicular edifice 
with a notable roof. There are a 
grammar school, a town hall, and 
a market cross. Cattle and sheep 
fairs are held, and there is con- 
siderable agricultural trade. Mar- 
ket day. Sat. Pop. est. 2,800. 
Near is Castle Acre, where are the 
ruins of a Cluniao priory founded 
in 1078. There are also some 
remains of a castle and this 
place also has a Perpendicular 
church. Swafiham Mor is a 
village, 8 m. from Cambridge. 

Swaging. Process of for^ng, 
for reducing the cross-sectional 
shape And area to the desired 


Tup former 


Reduced sectm. 



(^^^-“‘■"''"Unreduced section 
Fm left former edges 


-Arrrii former 


Swaging. DSagraimnatie view of swaging 
Mocks foe a drcolar cross-sedioii 

dimenri ems betwe^ formers. The 
wrorkpiece is hcQd on the shaped 
anvil swage former with the appro- 
priately shaped tup former held 
in line above it. Hammering or 
pressure is applied through the 
and tnesedbton is squeezed 
down to the size given by ihe 
ftntnerSj, ihesuxphis metal eattsing 
the w<ockt|seee simiiltaxiiieonsly' to 
elongate. When one is re- 
duo^ as fisaras possible the wo?^ 
is moved to tbte next part and the 
woess rented unfal the desired 
length is produoed. 

Swahili (Arab., ooaat-peo^e). 
Hybrid peoples, mostly on the 
oDMtlands and islands of Kenya 
Oolcny and the Tanganyika Terri- 
Hnmberii^ fewer than 
and descended from 
the Mn d i mis ed medieval Zenj 
population, they represent twenty 


centuries of Arab contact -with the 
coast negroes, latterly recruited by 
slaves brought down from the in- 
terior. The most Arabised types, 
strongly built, and Semitic-looking, 
averaging 5 ft. 5 ins. in height, are 
well-educated, enterprising traders 
in the towns, especially Zanzibar. 
The lower ranks make good por- 
ters and seamen. KiswahiH, an 
archaic Bantu dialect interfused 
with Arabic, Persian, Indian, and 
European words, is the official lan- 
guage of East Africa. j8ee Africa. 

Swakopmund. Port in S.W, 
Africa. Situated in sterile country 
25 m. N. of Walvis Bay, the har- 
bour, an open roadstead exposed 
to S.W. winds, is now closed to 
commercial shipping. The town 
is also a popular holiday resort. 
Maize is grown in small quantity ; 
but owing to the erratic rainfall 
the crop is unreliable. The towui is 
well planned and lighted by elec- 
tricity. There is a hospital main- 
tained by a R.C. mission.. Swakop- 
mund is connected by rly. with 
Windhoek, the capital, and thence 
with Cape Town. It was occupied 
by the S. African forces on Jan. 14, 
1915. Pop. 2,077. 

Swale. River of the N. Riding 
of Yorkshire, England, It rises on 
the Westmorland border and 
flows 60 m. E. and S.E. through 
Swaledale and past Richmond to 
I join the Ure a little below Myton. 
The two rivers then become the 
Ouse. Swaledale itself is con- 
sidered by many to he the most 
beautiful of the Yorkshire dales, 
especially the upper part between 
the villages of Reeth, Gunnerside, 
Muker, and Keld. The absence of 
any rly. has kept the district from 
disfigurement. 

Swallow {Eirundo rustica). 
M^atory bird of the family 
Hirundinidae. It is a native of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, visiting 
Britain in April and staying tifl 
late in September. The upper parts 
are uniformly 
blue-black, 
'/(i save for a 
m' patch of russet 

L red on the' 

r v The 

\ chin is also 

^ 

under surface 
- ^ general is 

'^Ib! 1 <5ream-col- 

' ■ CB ' cured, with a 

5. - I ’ deep collar 

blue-black 
acrosfef the 


forked, more deeply in the male 
than in the female ; the wings 
are very long. The bird is entirely 
insectivorous, its food being taken 
on the wing with rare exceptions. 
The saucer-shaped nest, construc- 
ted of mud mixed with grass and 
straw, is built usually upon a 
rafter or other shelf in barns or 
out-houses. It is lined with fine 
grass and feathers, and contains 
from 4 to 6 white eggs spotted with 
reddish brown. There are two 
broods each year as a rule. See 
Eggs colour plate. 

Swallow Hole. Name given to 
the cavity resulting from solution 
of rock by water, and forming, or 
having formed, the entrance to an 
underground stream. Such holes 
are common in limestone regions 
and are also known locally as pot 
holes, sinks, etc. See Cave ; Karst ; 
Mole ; Pot Hole. 

Swallow-tail Butterfly {Papi- 
lio maxlhaon). Large yellow and 
black butterfly, native of Europe 
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Swallow-tail Butterfly, found in the 
English fen country 

and Asia. As a British species it is 
now restricted to the fens of Nor- 
folk and Cambridgeshire. The 
hind-wings hear a round spot of 
nist-red at their lower angle, and 
from this a band of seven blue 
spots crosses the wing, which ends 
in a long curved black “ tail.” The 
green caterpillar is belted and 
spotted with black and orange 
altematmg with black tinged with 
blue. VS^en annoyed, the full- 
grown caterpillar protrudes a pink* 
V-shaped organ from behind the 
head, which emits a strong odour, 
apparently of a protective nature. 
It feeds upon milk-parsley and 
other umbelliferous plants. The 
yellowish chrysalis is attached to 
the food-plant. See Butterflies 
colour plate. 

Swallow -wort (Asclepias), 
Genus of perennial herbs belonging 
to the family Asclepiadaoeae, na- 
tives of America. Other names for 
them are milkweed and silkweed. 
They have a milky juice, and the 
leaves are usually opposite or in 
whorls. The flowers have the cor- 
olla deeply divided into five s^- 
ments. Attached to the tube of the 
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stamens are 5 hooded bodies each 
with a hollow* horn. The pollen 
unites into masses (poUinia) as in 
the orchids, and these become 
attached to \isiting insects. 
Several of the species are used 
medicinally ; others yield fibres. 

Swammerdam, (1637- 

80). Dutch naturalist. He wras 
bom at Amsterdam, Feb, 12, 1637, 
and qualified in medicine at Leyden 
university. Specialising in ento- 
mology, his History of Insects was 
the standard work of his day. He 
died Feb. 15, 1680. 

Swan (Cygnus). Small genus of 
large aquatic birds of the family 
Anatidae. They are natives of 



Swan. This graceful bird posed to show off its distin- 
gnishing featoxes : the berry, as the base of the bid is 
called ; short, strong legs and broadly webbed feet 


many regions, extending from 
the Arctic to Australia. Closely 
related to the ducks and 
geese, they are distinguished by 
the extremely long necks, short 
legs, and the absence of feathers 
on the face from the eye to the 
bill. Three species visit the 
British Isles in w'inter, and of 
these one known as the mute swan 
{Cygnus olor) has lived in the U.K. 
in a semi-domesticated state for 
centuries. 

According to tradition, the birds 
seen in swanneries and on orna- 
mental waters are the descendants 
of tame swans introduced from 
Cyprus in the days of Richard I, 
but there is no evidence of this. 
The chief distinguishing mark of 
the mute swan is the prominent 
black knob at the ba^ of the 
hlack-mar^ned orange bill. It also 
holds its wings slightly raised and 
its neck arched when swimming. 
The hooper or wild swan (C. 
cygmta)t which has the basal half 
of the bill yellow and the remainder 
black, keeps its wings pressed to 
its bddy and its neck straight. 
Bewick’s swan (G. betoicki) is a 
-smfdler bird, with the yellow at the 
base of its black biU extending no 
farther than the nostrils. The 


mute swan — the only species that 
nests in the British Isles — con- 
structs a huge bed of flags and 
reeds, lining it with down, and 
lays from five to ten greenish white 
eggs. The young swans, or cygnets 
as they are called in their first 
year, are of a grey-bro\^'n colour 
until they are a year old. 

Lord Ilchester’s swannery at 
Abbotsbuiy, Dorset, is famous as 
the largest swan community in 
Great Britain ; and there is another 
in a backwater of the Wey, near 
Weymouth. The swans on the 
upper Thames are claimed by the 
crown and the Dyers’ and Vintners’ 
companies of the City of London. 

In July repre- 
sent at ives of 
these owners hold 
a swan-upping 
ceremony, when 
the cygnets, or 
dear-hills, ” 
have their bills 
cut with dis- 
tinguishing pat- 
terns. The male 
swan is known 
as a “ cob and 
the female as a 
“ pen.” Others 
well * known are 
the trumpeter (0. 
buccinator) of the 
.Arctic Circle, and 
the red-billed 
black swan {0. atrata) of W. 
Australia. See Bird. 

Swan. River of W. Australia. 
It rises as the Avon and flows 
N.W. and then S.E., entering the 
Indian Ocean at Fremantle, 12 m. 
below Perth, Here, in 18^, was 
founded the Swan River Colony, 
from which W. Australia was 
formed. A swan has been retained 
as the symbol of W. Australia. 



Swanage, Dorset The old cottages 
near the ancient pariah chnroh of 
8. Mary 


Swan, AN^^E S. (1860-1943). 
British novelist. She was born at 



Mountskip. Gorebridgf*. and educa- 
ted at Ladies’ r * : ' k .t 

College, Edin- 
burgh. After a 
period of Tvrit- 
ing for maga- 
zines, she 
achieved her 
first success 
with a novel 
Aldershyde, 

1893, the pre- 
lude to many 
sentimental tales of domestic life. 
Her last novel. The Road to Dam- 
ascus, and her autobiography, 
appeared in 1937. She married 
Dr. James Burnett Smith, who 
■ died in 1927. Annie S. Swan died 
June 17, 1943. 

Swan, John iUcALLAjr (1847- 
1910). British sculptor and paint- 
er. Born at Old Brentford, he 
studied at the Worcester, Lambeth, 
and R.A. schools, and in Paris 


Annie S. Swan, 
British author 


under Gerome and Fremiet. Chiefly 
a painterand sculptor of animals, he 
was also an accomplished painter 
of the human figure. He became 
A.R.A. in 1894, R.A. in 1905, and 
died in London, Feb. 14, 1910. 

Swan, Bm Joseph Wilson 
(1828-1917). British inventor. 
Born in Sunderland, Oct. 31, 1828, 
and educated 
privately, he 
became assist- 
ant to a firm of 
manufactur- 
ing chemists in 
Newcastle. His 
improvements 
in methods of 
photography 
included, 1862, 
the carbon 
process. It is in electric lighting, 
however, that he became famous. 
Although he constructed a carbon 
filament lamp in 1860, it was not 
till 1880 that he exhibited the first 
successful carbon filament vacuum 
lamp bearing his name. He died 
May 27, 1917. See Lighting. 

Swanage. Urban dist,, seaport, 
and holiday resort of Dorset, Eng- 
land. It stands facing E. on the S. 
side of Swanage Bay, 24 m. by rly. 
and half as far by ferry S.S.W. of 
Bournemouth. There is an ancient 
church, S. Mary’s, with a notable 
tower. The f a 9 ade of the town haU 
was designed by Wren and erected 
for the Mercers’ Hah, London ; the 
clock tower near the pier was first 
set up at the Surrey end of London 
Bridge in honour of the duke of 
Wellington. Several other relics 
of old London have found a home 
at Swanage, notably the street 



Sir Joseph Swan, 
British inventor 
Ru8»eU 
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lamps. There is a little shipping 
regular summer steamer ser- 
vice to Bournemouth, but the main 



Swanscombe Skull. Name 
given to occipital and left parietal 
bones of a human skull found in 
a gravel pit by the 
lower Thames at 
Swanscombe, Kent, 
m 5 in 1935-36. The 


industry of the 

district" is the __ ■HH 

quarrying of HBL 

Purbeck stone. | HI 
The place has 
good bathing 

and yachting BHHHBjjHL 

Swansea, Glamorgaiwhire. The Civic Centre. Upper 
are the Tillj picture, the university bnildi]^ 

Whim caves, 

said to have been the resort of gravel belongs to the epoch be- 
smugglers, but actually the result tween the 2nd and 3rd glacia- 
of stone quarrjdng. Pop. 6,276. tions (Mindel and Riss) of the 
Siwanliake (Pr. Xflc desCygnes). Pleistocene, and flint implements 
Ballet in four acts, with music by found in it prove that the human 
Tchaikovsky and choreography by remains are those of the Middle 
Petipa. It was the composer’s first Acheulian group of early Palaeo- 
ballet (1876) and the first of its lithic man. 
kind produced in Russia, only the Swansea, (Welsh, Aber Tawe). 
ballets in operas being previously County and mun. bor. of Crlamor- 
knoTO to theatre audiences. It gan, Wales. The seat of a univer- 
figured in the imperial theatre sity, it stands on Swansea Bay at 

repertory after 1878, and was made 

internationally popular by the 
Diaghilev, de Basil, and Sadler’s 
Wells cos. The prima ballerina has 
an exacting double rdle a§ a prin- 
cess and the leader of the swans. 

Swan Mussel {Anodonta 
cygnm). Fresh-water bivalve mol- 
lusc of the family Unionidae. It is 
found in sluggish rivers, canals, 
and large ponds throughout most 
of Great Britain, Commonly from 
four to six inches long, but often 
much larger, it has a thin shell, oval 
in shape, except that the hinge 
Tmiting the two valves makes a 
straight line on the upper side. Ex- 
ternally it is greenish - yellow 
marked with the dark growth lines, 
but within it is coated with pearl. 

The greyish animal has a large 

yellow foot, by the aid of which it Swansea Wara Sugar howl with 
moves over the bottom or sinks decorated with 

iii^ the mud. The eggs are re- flowers in natural odours 

^med unta they ha^h, when the the mouth of the Tawe, 200 m 
^ larval form are dis- from London and 45 m W N W 

^ge they Uve a temporary shell bor. includes the wate^g.plaioe 
with » hTOk to each valve, which called the Mumbles and an 
ntables them to cling to the fins of area of 24,241 acres The bnildinma 

include the churches of S. Ma^ 
wjts permanent shell ban on/? .q v ... . 



Swansea Wara Sugar howl, with 
cover and stand, decorated with 
flowers in natural odours 


wva. TVJUWIJ, 

permanent shell has formed 
within the larval valves; the young 
*^?seel sinks to the bottom. 
MoUusca ; Mussel. 


and S. John, both rebuilt in the 
19th century, and many other 
places of worship. Secular edifices 
are the buildings of the IJmversity 


College, the Royal Institution of S. 
Wales with library and museum, 
art gallery and museum, technical 
college, and a grammar school 
founded in 1682. The panels 
painted by Frank Brangwyn as 
part of a memorial to members of 
the house of lords who fell in the 
First Great War, and intended to 
adorn the walls of the royal gallery 
of that house, hang in the new 
guildhall. Numerous parks and 
open spaces provide extensive fa- 
cilities for sport and recreation. 
Some parts of the castle still stand. 
Chief industries of Swansea are the 
manufacture of tinplate and the 
smelting of copper, zinc, silver, and 
other metals. 

Coal is exported and there is 
some fishing. Other industries are 
refining oil, for which there are 
large storage facilities, the manu- 
facture of patent fuel, engineering 
works, and flour mills. 

Swansea grew up around a 
castle, one of those built in the 
peninsula of Gower by its Norman 
conquerors, and was a borough in 
the 12th century, and a seaport 
then or soon after. In the 18th 
century the smelting of copper was 
introduced, and about the same 
time coal began to be exported. 
Extensions and improvements of 
the harbour followed, and canals 
were dug for the conveyance of the 
coal. Swansea was heavily dam- 
aged by Grerman air raids on the 
nights of Feh. 19, 20, and 21, 1941, 
much of the principal shopping 
district being destroyed. Two mem- 
bers are returned to parliament. 
Pop. 164,797. 

Swansea Ware. Porcelain pro- 
duced at the Cambrian Works, 
Swansea. It is remarkable for 
its^ dark blue and its beautiful 
paintings of birds, flowers, etc. The 
mark is a trident with the word 
Swansea. See Pottery. 

Swan Theatre. Former London 
theatre. Partly owned by Hens- 
lowe {q,v.), it stood near the Surrey 
end of Blackfriars Bridge, and was 
opened in 1598. One of the largest 
of the Elizabethan playhouses of 
London, it was 
suppressed on 
the outbreak of ; 
the Civil War, ' 
and later de- ! 
moHshed. See ; 

Bankside. 

Swan wick) 

Anna (1813- 
99). British 
translator. Born 
at Liverpool, 

June 22, 1813, she was educated at 
home and in Berlin. In 1843 she 
published her Selections (1st vol.) 
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from the Dramas? of Goethe and 
Schiller, followed, in 1S50, by 
another volume. Her best-known 
Avork is a translation of Faust, the 
two parts of which appeared in 
187S. Her translation of Aeschylus 
appeared in 1873. She helped to 
found Girton College, Cambridge, 
and Somerville College, Oxford, 
and died Nov. 2, 1899. Consult 
Life, L. Bruce, 1903. 

Swastika (Skt., well-being). 
Symbol formed of an equal-armed 
cross whose extremities are bent 
uniformly at right 
angles. One of the 
oldest of man’s sym- 
bols, it has been 

Swastika, found on rock carv- 

an ancient jngs of the most 

Aryan symbol pj^itive commun- 
ities. Although traced in pre- 
Aryan Europe, it became essenti- 
ally a s3anbol of the Aryan sun 
god. It occurs on Greek, Cyprian, 
Etruscan, and Roman vessels, on 
idols on the site of ancient Troy, on 
the beadw'orkof X. and S. American 
Indians, and was used as a tribal 
device among aboriginals of Aus- 
tralia and Africa. 

Often occurring in the Far East, 
the swastika was a common design 
for pagoda railings among the 
Chinese. It was incised on blocks 
of the Minoan palaces of Phaestus, 
and on Neolithic pottery of Italy, 
France, and central Europe. It 
was a common motif in ancient 
Hebrew decorations. Under the 
name of fylfot, the swastika has for 
centuries been used in heraldry. 

Kipling had the swastika em- 
bossed on the covers of his publica- 
tions. Because of its Aryan associ- 



Swan Theatre, London. Sketch of 
the intoiox made by J. de Witt, a 
Flemish traveller, who visited 
London in the early 17th century. 
The arrangement of st^ie, or- 
chestra, and accommodation for 
andience is clearly shown 


atioiis, th(* swas- 
tika was adopted 
by Hitler as the 
sjTubol of the Nazi 
party, and after 
he assumed power 
it was incorpora- 
ted in the German 
flag. Unlike the 
early (masculine) 
symbol, the arms 
of which are gen- 
erally bent to the 
left,' the Nazi 
(feminine) form 
of swastika had 
its arms turned 
to the right. 

Swat. River and state in the 
N.W. Frontier prov. of Pakistan. 
The river (anc. Swastos) rises near 
the border of Kaslimir and flows S. 
and S.W. to join the Pan j kora. Its 
fertile valley, 70 m. long, nelds 
rice, a system of canals irrigating 
250 sq. m. Here dwell the Yusu- 
fazi Pathan Swatis. From Chak- 
dara, a military post, a road goes 
N. into Chitral and S. to the Mala- 
kand Pass. The state of Swat 
acceded to Pakistan in 1947. It 
covers 4,000 sq. m. and has a pop. 
of 446,014. 

Swathe. Line of grs^ss or com 
cut by the scythe. A swathe turner 
is a machine for lifting and turning 
over swathes on the hayfield, usu- 
ally dealing with two at once. It 
has either blades or prongs which 
work spirally, or prongs that work 
over a couple of pulleys. See Hay. 

Swatow. Former treaty port 
in Kwangtung prov., China. Situ- 
ated at the mouth of the Han 
river, it was opened to foreign 
trade in 1860. Sugar is the princi- 
pal product, but the trade has 
steadily diminished in favour of 
general merchandise from the 
southern provs. Swatow has been 
the centre of a stream of emigra- 
tion to iMalaya, the East Indies, 
Cochin China, and Siam. Pop. 
119,168. 

Swaziland. British S. African 
protectorate. It lies between the 
Transvaal on the N., W-, and S., 
and Mozambique and Zululand on 
the E., and has an area of 6,704 sq. 
m. The country gradually rises 
from bush-covered malarial ground, 
with an average alt. of 1,000 ft., to 
a well-watered plateau at 4,000 ft. 
It is traversed by the rivers Umbu- 
luzi, Komati, and Usutu. 

Swaziland is administered by the 
British high commissioner m S. 
Africa responsible to the CJommon- 
wealth Relations office in London. 
He is represented by a resident 
commissioner assisted by an ad- 
visory council in matters relating 



Hazi version of this ancient emblem on 

and flags decorating the Unter den 
Linden, Berlin, in 1933. 

to the whites. The native chiefs 
have limited powers. There is a 
customs union with the Union, of 
S. Africa. Swaziland is a backward 
country with a low standard of 
living for both black and white. 
There are six European, three 
Eurafrican, and 198 native schools, 
but few natives are literate in Eng- 
lish. Agricultural products include 
maize, cotton, tobacco, ground- 
nuts, and beans. The country is 
believed to contain undeveloped 
mineral resources ; small quantities 
of gold and tin have been worked, 
and the production of asbestos at 
Emiembe has an export value of 
about £1,000,000 a year. Mbabane, 
the administrative capital, is situ- 
ated at an alt. of 4,300 ft., and 
Bremersdorp, the former capital, 
is in the middle veld. Pop. 186,880. 
(2,871 Europeans). ConsvXt The 
Swazi, B. A. Marwick, 1940. 

Swearing.. Act of making de- 
claration upon oath. Profane 
swearing or cursing is punishable 
by fine under the Profane Oaths 
Act, 1745. The fines, which may be 
summarily imposed, range from 
Is. for a day-labourer, soldier, 
or seaman, to 5s. for a gentleman. 
The use of profane language in the 
streets renders the offender liable 
to a fine of 40s. See Oath ; consult 
Lars Porsena ; the Future of Swear- 
ing, R. Graves, 2nd. edn., 1927. 

Sweat. Moisture from the skin. 
Sweat glands are scattered over 
the whole surface of the skin and 
most numerous on the palms and 
soles. Each consists of a coiled 
tube, which begins in the deepest 
part of the skin and passes up to 
the surface. Their most important 
function is to assist in the regula- 
tion of the temperature of the 
body by increasing or decreasing 
the amount of sweat secreted. 
This evaporates from the surface 
of the skin, with resulting cool- 
ness. By analogy the word has 
come into use as a synonym for 
drudgery. See Skin. 


SWEATER 

Sweater* Woollen jersey, as 
worn by athletes, usually to pre- 
Yent cold after exertion. The name 
is due to the fact that the early 
sweaters were heavy woollen gar- 
ments worn during training, in 
order to induce perspiration, and 
therefore to reduce weight. Men 
who sweat or reduce the weight of 
coins are known as sweaters, a 
name also applied to ruffians of 
the 18th century who annoyed 
persons in the street. See. Coining. 

Sweating. Term applied in the 
later decades of the 19th century 
to the practice of getting work 
done at minimum rates of pay 
through the medium of middle- 
men employers. The practice w'as 
particularly common in certain 
occupations, the clothing and 
furniture trades. The work was 
given out by large firms to middle- 
men, who accepted low prices and 
made a profit on them by “ sweat- 
ing ” the actual workers. Most of 
the work was done in the homes of 
the poor under the worst condi- 
tions, and a select committee ap- 
pointed by the house of lords in 1888 
revealed a grave and widespread 


social evil. Substantial improve- 
ment was effected in all sweated 
trades by the setting up of trade 
boards, which fixed a minimum 
wage. See Trade Board ; Wages. 

Swede OR Swedish Turnip 
{Brassica campesiris, var. ^ napo- 
brassica). Root crop, a variety of 



Swede. Boot o£ the cultivated 
tankard variety 

turnip. It is hardier and possesses 
greater feeding value than the 
ordinary turnip, from which it is 
distinguished by smooth bluish 
leaves and the presence of a narrow 
“ neck ” at the top of the root. 
Cultivated forms are the green- 
top, bronze-top, and purple-top, 
the last includes those known as 
tankard, intermediate, and globe. 
Its cultivation is the same as that 
of the ordinary turnip (q.v.). 


SWEDEN: ITS HISTORY AND RESOURCES 

A. ]>. Innes, XC.A., aud Edgar Stern-Bub artn, Plx.D. 
See the articles on the cities ^ lakes ^ rivers ^ etc,, of Sweden ; also on 
her kings, statesmen, scientists, explorers, and men of letters, e,g. 
Gusiavus Adolphus ; Hedin ; Nobel ; Oxenstierna ; Strindberg, 

See Europe ; Scandinavia ; THirtiy Y ear War 


Sweden comprises the E. and S. 
parts of the ^andinavian penin- 
sula. It is bounded W. by the 
Sound, the Kat- 
t^at, and Nor- 
way, N. by Fin- 
land, and E. and 
S. by the Bidtic 
Sea. The islands 
of Gothland and 
Oland in the 
Sweden anas Baltic and Hven 
in the Sound he- 
lm:^ to Sweden. The length of the 
boundary with Norway is 1,027 m,, 
and with Finlanid 330 m. The total 
area of the oountry is 173,378 sq. 
m., ai^ its length is 975 m. The 
coaayiihe, vrith its numerous in- 
dentaitmiks. Is ahdut 4700 m. 
long. Btoekhohn is capital, 
o! <x)!antiry, 6,763,085. 

Bwedm may he divided |4iysi- 
oally Into three parts, which ocMcre- 
sprad aj^ximafcely with the 
three aadeni divisions of the 
oountry, Horrland, Svealand, 
Gdtaland <Ooth|and}. The oharao- 
terlstioa of these divisioiis may he 
summarised : The highland dis- 
tarittb of the N,, which inclndes all 
the frontier r^ions with Norway 
and Finland, rises from sea level to 


over 3,000 ft., and occupies half 
the area of Sweden. The highest 
peaks in the country lie near the 
Norwegian frontier. The country 
slopes gently towards the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and there are many long 
rivers, which are of great value on 
account of their water-power re- 
sonroes, and also for floating tim- 
ber to the sea. In this part most 
of the mineral wealth occurs. 

The lowlands of central Sweden 
stretch across the country, in its 
widest part, from Norway and the 
Kattegat to the Baltic. They link 

H the low coast 

the plains of 
Scania. Their 
averagb ele- 
vation is 300 

over 600 ft. 
are rare. The 
great lakes of Sweden, Wener 
(V&ner) (2,140 sq. m.), Wetter 
(YEtber) (733 sq. m.). Malar (444 
sq. m.), and Hjelmar (186 sq. m.), 
lie in depressions in the central 
low iauds ^ The soil is fertile Atid 
all conditions are well suited ta 
agl:Kmltee^ 


The climate shows considerable 
extremes even in the S. There is a 
short summer and a long, cold 
winter. The mean temp, of Stock- 
holm in Feb. is 26® F. and in Aug. 
62° F. Most Swedish seaports are 
obstructed by ice from Jan. to 
March. Ports on the Gulf of Bothnia 
are entirely closed from about Nov. 
to April or May ; sledges can some- 
times pass between Sweden and 
Finland by sea. 

Forests of Scots pine, spruce, 
and birch cover about half the 
total area of Sweden. In Scania 
and along the shores of the Katte- 
gat are beech and oak forests. 
Valuable peat bogs cover above 
15,000 sq. m. Land animals in- 
clude the bear, lynx, wolverine, 
wolf, fox, hare, badger, lemming, 
elk, roe-deer, and ermine, but 
beasts of prey and fur-bearing ani- 
mals are rapidly diminishing in 
numbers. The reindeer thrives in 
the favourable north. Seals and 
porpoises occur in the Baltic. Bird 
life is abundant. Fishes include 
salmon, trout, pike, and perch. 
The Baltic waters contain several 
fresh-water species as well as the 
cod, some flat-fish, and herring. 

Constitution and Government. 
The constitution, with modifica- 
tions, dates from 1809. The king 
is an hereditary monarch and 
rules in association with the coun- 
cil of state over which he presides. 
The king has the right of veto and 
certain powers in initiating legisla- 
tion. The councillors sit m the 
Riksdag, and are responsible to 
king and elected representatives. 

The Riksdag consists of two 
chambers. The first has 150 mem- 
bers, who are returned for a period 
of eight years by electoral bodies 
chiefly composed of members of 
the county and municipal councils. 
One-eighth of this chamber is 
elected each year, so that there is 
never a general election. The 
second (popular) chamber with its 
230 members is elected as a whole 
by universal suffrage (men and, 
since 1919, women) for four years. 
Proportional representation ap- 
plies. In 1944 115 Social Demo- 
crats were returned to the second 
chamber ; the election of 1946 
broiight Social Democratic mem- 
bership of the first to 86. 

Local administration is carried 
out by county and municipal coun- 
cils (landsting and kommunalfull- 
maktige), the county council 
(landsting) elected by propor- 
tional representation. There are 24 
Ians or counties. < Stockholm forms 
a separate administra-tive area. 

The state church is Lutheran, to 
which practically aU the popula- 
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tion belongs. Uppsala has an arch- 
bishop. Education is compulsory 
and free for children from 7 to 1*4 
years of age. There are advanced 
technical schools at Stockholm and 
Gothenburg (Goteborg), while uni- 
versities exist in Uppsala, founded 
1477, and Lund, 1668. The army 
is recruited bj* compulsory service, 
and its war strength is about 
400,000 men. The nai’y is for coast 
defence only, and there is a small 
air force. 

I^'nrSTBiES Tbadjb. Eapid 
growth of the big towns since 1930 
resulted from widespread indus- 
trialisation. Agriculture remains 
the chief occupation ; its relative 
importance tends to decrease, but 
it still supports 40 p.c. of the pop. 
Only about 10 p-c. of the country 
is under cultivation, principally in 
Gotaiand and Svealand, but the 
forested half is a main source of 
Sweden’s wealth. Crops in order of 
importance are oats, wheat, rye, 
barley. Large quantities of grain 
are used for cattle food. Potatoes, 
sugar-beet, and .hay are gro^vn- 
The dairy industry is increasing in 
importance. Cooperative factories 
pr^uce good butter for export. 
Poultry farming and bee-keeping 
are widespread in the S., and many 
million eggs and much honey are 
exported annually. The breeding 
of farm and draught horses is im- 
portant. Sheep and goat rearing 
and pig breeding are increasing. 
Reindeer are bred by the Lapps. 
Sea-fisheries are of less importance 
than in Norway, the catch in a 
normal year being about 120,000 
metric tons. Swedish boats fish 
herring and eels in the Baltic, 
mackerel, herring, and cod in the 
Kattegat, and visit the fisheries on 
the Norwegian coast. 

Minerals Hannfachires 

The iron-ore de;^sits are among 
the most valuable in Europe. They 
occur principally in central Sweden 
and in Lapland near Lulea and 
Kiruna. Both magnetite and hae- 
matite are mined at Riddarhytten, 
Bannemora, and elsewhere. In 
Smaland there is an important 
mine at Tabeig. Sweden produces 
about 5 p.c. of the world’s total 
output of iron-ore, and over 85 p.c. 
of this is exported. The coalfields 
are small and produce compara- 
tively poor coal. Good copper and 
zinc ores and manganese and molyb- 
denum ores are worked. Graphite 
occurs m Lapland. Granite, etc., 
and marble are quarried. 

The timber trade is of great im- 
portance in Norrland, where there 
are some 1,500 sawmills. Metal- 
work^, machine construction, 
and timber industries flourish. Tl^ 


principal manu- 
facturing centres 
are Eskilstuna 
(steel, tools, mach- 
ines), Motala 
(loc omoti ves), 

TroUhattan (loco- 
motives, engines, 
electro- metallurg- 
ical works), Dom- 
narvet (steel), 

Jonkoping (en- 
gines), X orrkoping 
^engines, mach- 
ines), Stockholm 
(machines, dairy 
apparatus, motors, 
bridges, telephone 
apparatus, etc.), 

Malmo, Gothen- 
burg, and Hels- 
ingboig. Electro- 
chemical indus- 
tries are growing. 

Other manufac- 
tures are wood- 
pulp, paper, cellu- 
lose, matches, 
timber goods, tex- 
tiles, and earth- 
enware. 

Swedish steam- 
ships, built at 
home, ply to all 
parts of the world. 

Coasting traffic is 
important. The 
mileage of rlys. is 
about 10,000. 

Legislation in 
1939 provided for 
state purchase of all lines. These 
aje mainly in Svealand and GOta- 
land with the exception of the 
central line to Gellivare, the coast 
line to Haparanda on the Finnish 
frontier, the Lapland rly. to Nar- 
vik (Norway), and to Trondhjem 
(Norway). There is a through line 
to Finland, and train ferries run to 
(Germany and Denmark. Electri- 
fication is advanced. 

History. The Scandinavian 
branch of the Teutonic stock is 
divided into four principal race 
sections, Danes, Non^^egians, 
Swedes, and Goths, who drove the 
pre- Aryan Finns into the far N. of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
to the E. of the Baltic. The 
Swedish nation is formed from the 
blending of Swedes and Goths. 
The Swedes, having their seaboard 
in the Baltic, directed their raiding 
activities against the lands border- 
ing on the inland sea, whose popu- 
lations were most remote from 
’Western and Latin influences. 
Hence they did not prominently 
attract the attention of the West- 
ern chroniclers, and their develop- 
ment was not urged forward by 


contact with the more advanced 
peoples. In spite of the efforts of 
the missionary Ansgar in the 9th 
century, it was not till the 11th 
century that Christianity began to 
take root among the Goths, nor 
was it fully accepted by the Swedes 
proper until the reign of S. Eric in 
the 12th century. 

Comparatively early we find a 
Swedish king, Olaf Skotkonung, 
first fighting with Sweyn Fork- 
beard of Denmark (g.u.), then 
uniting with him to overthrow Olaf 
Tryggvesson of Norway, and finally 
ejected from the portion of Norway 
which he had acquired by S. Olaf 
the Thick, about 1015. The line 
came to an end in Sweden in 1061, 
and there ensued a prolonged 
struggle between Goths and 
Swedes, who for a time elected the 
king alternately, the two races 
representing the old paganism, 
which died very hard; and the new 
Christianity. 

Christianity triumphed with the 
reign of S. Eric, who was murdered 
in 1160. After this the advance of 
the Church in Sweden was rapid. 
Eric also, in the desire to spread 
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Christianity^ began the conquest of 
Finland, which was completed a 
hundred years later by the great 
jarl Birger, acting at first as the 
minister of Eric XI. On Eric’s 
death, Birger, who had married his 
sister, continued to rule till his 
own death in 1266, in the name of 
his son, Eric’s nephew Waldemar. 
Birger is one of the great figures 
of the 13th century. Under him 
Swedish commerce advanced 
greatly, and the old antagonism 
between Goth and Swede rapidly 
disappeared. 

Waldemar, first of the Polkunger 
dynasty, proved incapable and had 
to make way for his brother Mag- 
nus, who strengthened the power 
of the crowm against the nobility, 
whose independence was the per- 
sistent disintegrating factor of the 
Middle Ages, which all strong kings 
set themselves to curb. Magnus 
was the protector of the peasantry, 
though he did not seek to balance 
the political power of the nobles by 
fostering that of the commons. 
During the minority of his son and 


succeeded in establishing their own 
supremacy only during brief inter- 
vals, the effective domination of 
Sweden passing after 1470 to the 
Sture family, who acted nominally 
as regents, but actually as repre- 
sentatives of Swedish resistance 
to Danish domination. In 1620 
Christian II of Denmark van- 
quished the Stures and sought to 
establish his supremacy by a mass- 
acre of nobles and others, known as 
the Blood-bath of Stockholm. The 
young Gustavus Vasa then headed 
a revolt, which resulted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Danes and his own 
election as king of Sweden on June 
6, 1523. Under Gustavus, who 
reigned till 1560, the independence 
of Sweden was established, its 
monarchy made hereditary, and 
the Reformation carried through. 

Descendants o£ Gustaviis Vasa 
Of the three sons who ruled after 
him in succession, Eric XIV and 
John were by no means worthy of 
their father. Eric was deposed by 
John, who married a Polish prin- 
cess and favoured a Catholic re- 


phus, aided by ministers of first- 
rate ability, but he chiefly won 
renown by the redoubtable part he 
played in the Thirty Years’ War. 

The close of that war in 1648 left 
Sweden in possession of Pomerania 
and extensive territories on the E. 
shores of the Baltic. Gustavus 
was succeeded by his favourite 
daughter Christina, who, having 
adopted the R.C. religion, resigned 
her crown in 1654 in favour of her 
cousin Charles X. That monarch 
plunged into wars, conducted with 
extraordinary brilliancy, against 
Poland and Denmark ; but his 
career was cut short by his early 
death in 1660. The long minority 
of his son Charles XI brought 
disorganization and threatened a 
collapse of the Swedish power. 
Then the young king set himself 
to reorganization with marked 
success. In 1697 he was followed 
by his son Charles XII, whose 
amazing military achievements 
were nullified by his disastrous 
defeat at Poltava, and the great- 
ness of Sweden ended with his 


successor Birger, the government storation. In the natural course, death at the siege of Erederikshald 
was in the capable hands of the his son Sigismund, who became in 1718. THe peace of Nystadt, 
marshal Tyrgils Knutsson j but king of Poland in 1687, succeeded 1721, which ended the struggle 
through the plots of the recalci- also to the throne of Sweden in between the Baltic powers, left 
trant nobles Knutsson was put to 1592 ; but after his attempts to Sweden with no possessions on the 
death in 1308. create a Catholic ascendancy, the continental side of the Baltic S. of 

In 1319,^ Birger was deposed in Swedes in 1595 elected Charles, the Gulf of Finland, 
favour of his three-year-old nephew fchird son of Gustavus Vasa, to the Charles XII, dying childless, was 
Magnus 11, who soon afterwards position of regent or viceroy, and succeeded by his sister Ulrica 
succeeded to the crown of Norway, in 1604 he became Charles IX in Eleanora, whose husband Freder- 
bemg, through his mother, the Sigismund’s despite. In 1611 ick of Hesse was crowned king in 
grandson of Haakon V. The Charles was succeeded by his son 1720. Their accession was made 
crowns were again separated in Gustavus Adolphus (s'.??.). conditional upon stringent Hmita- 

1343, when Magnus was compelled In the reign of Gustavus Adol- tions of the powers of the crown. 


1343, when Magnus was compelled 

to transfer that .... . , 

of Norway to his 
son Haakon. 

Twenty years later 
Magnus was de- 
posed, and the 
Swedish nobles 
elected Albert of 
Mecklenburg king. 

The country 
fell into complete 
disorder, a sort of 
feudal anarchy, 
and Margaret of 
Denmark was 
caHed in. That fi 
able princess ^ 
esUblished her 
own supremacy a 


In the reign of Gustavus Adol- 



©Btablished her prosperous agriciiltural area o£ Dalecarlia. 2. Peasant 

own supremacy « uaHonal oretano. 8. A north coimtry lamfly in hww dr“s 

The accession of Gustavus m 
in 1771 wrought a decisive change. 
oW miUtary power. The suprem- ForestaUing ®his enemies, by a 
tv 1 , f f®y °fi*®®>f°’™i>«aeduponpopu- coup A'itat in 1772 he arrested 
n ^ ^ support, established by Gusta- the chiefs of the nobiUty, and pro- 

vus Vasa sad to a great extent lost cured from the national a^embly 
SwX «nder hu two imme^te succes- the acceptance of a constitution, 

•beir Deers. Kari Knntsenn Rnn,! . TV*’ resto^ by Charles which virtually conferred upon him 

w ooaflraed absolute powers, to the satisfac- 

as th«r tang, and the Oldenbuigs by the genius of Gustavus Adol- tion of the people at large, who had 
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gained little enough from party 
struggles of factions like the 

Hats and “ Caps.” 

His son Gustavus IV seized the 
worst possible moment for defying 
Napoleon and the tsar of Russia in 
ISOS, and the Swedes, finding 
themselves in extreme danger, de- 
posed him, set his uncle Charles 
XIII on the throne, and made 
terms with their dangerous ene- 
mies. In 1810 the French marshal 
Bernadotte was nominated as 
crown prince and heir. He 
actually assumed control of the 
government, and in 1813 joined the 
coalition against France. He 
utilised the fall of Napoleon to 
wrest Norway from Napoleon’s 
ally Denmark, and from 1814 to 
1905 Norway was attached to 
Sweden, autonomous but not in- 
dependent, at least as concerned 
foreign relations. Bernadotte him- 
self became Charles XIV in 1818, 
and his dynasty stiU occupies the 
throne of Sweden, though the 
union between that country and 
Norway was repealed in 1905. 

In the Two Great Wars 

Under Charles XV (1859-72) 
fche legal system and the liberty of 
economic activity were established 
and the present constitution with 
two chambers was inaugurated. 
Oscar II (1872-1907) tried in vain 
to prevent the separation of 
Norway. In 1909 the general 
electoral rights and the propor- 
tional system of elections were 
introduced, after Gustavus V had 
begun his long, beneficent rule. 
Sweden upheld her neutrality in 
both Great Wars. In 1921 the 
Aaland Islands in the Gulf of 
Bothnia w'ere allocated by the 
League of Nations council to 
Finland. Sweden was a staunch 
supporter of the League ; but the 
possibility of menace from Soviet 
Russia or Germany led to close 
milita^ cooperation between the 
Scandinavian countries, a strength- 
ening of their defences, and from 
1932 a partial customs union. 
The question of remilitarising the 
Aaland Islands, whose people 
desired union with Sweden, was 
under discussion between Sweden 
and Finland when the Second 
Great War broke out. 

During the Second Great War 
Sweden maintained neutrality, 
engaging, however, in relief work, 
e.g. she fed many Norw^ian 
children, gave asylum to some 
50,000 war refugees, and assisted 
in the exchange of wounded 
prisoners of war between Germany 
and the AUies. {See also under 
Sk^errak.) It was a Swedish 
citizen. Count Folke Bernadotte 


who transmitted to Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. Himmler's 
offer of German capitulation, 
April 29, 1945. After the cessation 
of hostilities Sweden welcomed 
lOjOCK) forced foreign workers from 
Germany for rehabilitation. 

LAJs’GrAGE, Literature, and 
Art. The ancient Nordic litera- 
ture was common to the peoples 
later splitting into the different 
Scandinavian nations, and closely 
related to the Icelandic and the 
Anglo-Saxon epics. Though the 
Swedish language differs in spelling 
and pronunciation considerably 
from Danish and Norwegian, and 
after the Reformation was affected 
by German elements, the thi'ee 
tongues are mutually intelligible. 
The oldest documents were trans- 
mitted in Runic writing; apart 
from Latin religious and legal 
literature, Swedish poetry and 
prose did not arise before the 13th 
centurj’. S. Bridget was the first 
author of lasting importance, in 
both Latin and Swedish. Bishop 
Thomas of Strangnas (c. 1443) first 
displayed a national spirit. The 
Reformation affected thought and 
writing ; the university of Uppsala 
was transformed into a Protestant 
one in 1595, and Luthers pupils, 
the brothers Petri, became the 
historians and poets of Sweden. 
Gustavus Adolphus and Christina 
founded universities at Dorpat 
(Tartu), Abo (Turku), and Lund, 
attract^ men like L^scartes and 
Grotius to court, and favoured a 
literature in the Renaissance spirit. 
Bai^bo, Stjemhelm, Dahlstjema, 
Lars Johanson, Eurelius, and 
Rudbeck were poets and authors 
of the 17th century. 

Eighteentli-Century Vigour 
An intellectual recovery de- 
veloped after the end of Charles 
XIPs reign and the period of 
perpetual war. From the academy 
of science, founded 1739, came 
Linnaeus, Celsius, and Sweden- 
borg, French influence made itself 
felt; Dalin, Gyllenborg, Wallen- 
berg (influenced by Swift), and the 
gift^ lyricist C. M. Bellman 
(1740-95) represent the period. 
Under Gustavus III, himself a 
poet and dramatist and founder of 
national opera and theatre, Xell- 
gren, af Lropold, Thorild, and the 
poetess A. M. Lemigren became 
classics of the country’s literature. 
After 1810 there was rivalry 1^- 
tween Romantic and patriotic 
schools of literature ; Esaias 
T^ndr (1782-1846, g.v,), Sweden’s 
greatest poet, belonged to the 
second, and in Frithjofs Saga, 
1820-25, gave expression to the 
national spirit. The Romantic 


Stagmlius, Attcrbom, and the 
historian and lyricist (ieijer were 
his contemporaries ; the novelist 
Cederbnrg, with humorous realistic 
stories, an independent figure be- 
side him. 

Bourgeois Liberalism prevailed 
from 1830, in Dahlgren, Almquist, 
Wennerberg in prose ; Strandberg 
and the great J. L. Runeberg in 
poetr3" — the latter became S’in- 
land’s national bard though he 
\vTOte in Swedish ; and the 
protagonist of an ideal humanitar- 
ianism, V. Rydberg (1828-95). 
This rich and world-conscious 
literature preceded the realism 
of August Strindberg (1849-1912) 
and the earlier works of Geijeistam 
and Heidenstam, who in turn 
produced a new idealism and 
romanticism. Per Hallstrom, E. A. 
Karlfeldt, Birger Morner, Sophie 
Elkan, the dramatist Hedberg, and 
many more establish a claim to 
international recognition. Selma 
Lagerlof (1858-1940), w*ho won a 
Nobel prize, ranks among the 
strongest literary personalities of 
her time. 

Music, Aichitecture, Painting: 

There is a great musical tra toion 
in Sweden, based since the 13th 
century upon folk melodies and 
ballads. Architecture was late in 
emancipating itself from Roman, 
Gothic, Baroque, and neo-classic 
foreign influence, but from about 
1900 it shows in Westman’s 
Stockholm town hall, Ericson’s 
church in Gothenburg, and in 
many public and private buildings 
the development of a style. The 
same applies to sculpture since 
Carl Milles (b. 1875) turned away 
from French examples. Painting, 
however, by the later Middle Ages 
was showing national peculiarities. 
In the 17th century Dutch and 
German masters established in 
Sweden schools which gained 
international acclaim. The 18th 
oentu^ brought forth successful 
Swedish pupils of first the Dussel- 
dorf, then the Paris school. With 
Prince Eugene, Liljefors, E. Jans- 
son, and others was evolved a 
national school which, in Carl 
Larsson (1863-1919) and above all 
Anders Zom (1860-1920), reached 
a standard vying with that of any 
other European country. French 
post-impressionism has today a 
strong attraction for Swedish 
artists. 

Bibliography, Swedish Art, J. 
Roosval, 1933; Sweden: The Land 
and the People, A. Rothery, 1934 ; 
History of the Swedish Academy, 
K. Ljunggren, 1936; History of 
Sweden, C. Hallendorf and A. 
Schiick, 1938 ; Democratic Sweden, 
M. Cole and C. Smith, 1938 ; 
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Modern Sweden, C. Hamilton, 1939 ; 
Swedish Iron Ore, A. F. Rickman, 
1939; In Praise of Sweden, M. 
Fraser, new ed. 1948. 

Swedenborg, Emajtttel (1688- 
1772). Swedish scientist and re- 
ligious writer. A son of Bishop 
Svedherg 
he was bom 
at Stockholm, 
Jan. 29, 1688, 
and educated 
at Uppsala uni- 
Tcrsity, after- 
wards studying 
at Oxford, 
Utrecht, and 
Paris. He was 
Kmaaaei Sweden- appointed in 
Iwig, Swedish re- X716 an assessor 



ligions writer 


in the royal 


college of mines. In 1719 the 
family was ennobled, assuming the 
name* of Swedenborg. In the upper 
house he promoted many reforms, 
hut devoted himself mainly to 
mineralogy and engineering. He 
published a series of works, the 
most important in 1734, on the 
general principles of science and 
philosophy. These studies antici- 
pated a profound change in his 
views ; and in 1744-45 he declared 
that insight into the spiritual 
world had been granted him by 
direct revelation. This was not 
mystical expression ; he claimed 
to be describing as a reporter what 
he saw, Swedenborg abandoned 
his scientific work in 1747, and 
gave up the rest of his life to 
meditation and writing, living 
largely in Amsterdam and London, 
wheace he died March 29, 1772. 

According to Swedenborg, who 
believed that in a state of trance 
he^ had free intercourse with 
spirits, there is an exact corre- 
spondOToe between the physical 
and ^mtual worlds. Most books 
ci the Bible have two senses, a 
hteral and a spiritual. Everyone 
can exist on three planes; the 
celestial, of love, that of spiritual 
wisdom, and that of obedience, or 
the physical. Those who are 
actuated by bve of God and man 
enter heaven as ang^, those whose 
SB s^-iove enter hplL All 
hfe ^bwB from God. The Holy 
Triboliy became incarhate in Jesus 
Cihxht, who raised humanity to 
umon with God> but there is no 
atonement in the accepted sense. 

Swedenborg claimed to inaugur- 
ate a new dispenaaMon, but 
founded m sect. His teachings 
awv however, especiaHy revered by 
the Swedenboigian body called 
New Church (g.v;). books 
UM^ade Heaven and Hell, Bivin© 
Love and Wisdom, ajad Gonjugai 


Love. Many were published in 
English by the Swedenborg 
Society, founded in 1810. Consult 
Documents Concerning Sweden- 
borg, R. L. Tafel, 1875-77 ; Life, 
G. Trowbridge, new ed. 1932. 

Swedish Drill. System of 
physical exercise originated in 
Sweden. It has evolved since the 
early 19th century. The benefits 
derived from the system have 
induced other countries to include 
it in the curriculum of physical 
training provided for the naval, 
military, and police forces. Often 
designated “ free movements,” the 
exercises are practised without 
apparatus. There are special exer- 
cises for the legs, arms, neck, spine, 
lungs (breathing exercises), bal- 
ance or maintenance of the body’s 
equilibrium, development of lateral 
trunk and abdominal muscles, and 
strengthening of the shoulders and 
back. See Physical Training. 

Swedish Iron. A form of 
wrought iron produced from 
Swedish ore pig iron. Its purity 
has brought it into widespread use 
for high-grade tool steel manu- 
facture. It is made from the pig 
iron either by the old Walloon 
process, in which the oxidation of 
impurities is accomplished without 
complete fusion, or by the Swedish 
Lancashire process, in which the 
temperature of oxidation is higher. 

Sweeney Todd. Melodrama 
based on the career of a 17th cen- 
tury barber of that name. Known 
as the “ demon barber ” of Fleet 
Street, this character is reputed to 
have had his shop in an alley be- 
hind the Cheshire Cheese tavern. 
According to popular belief, Todd 
cut his customers’ throats while 
shaving them, and cast his victims 
through a trapdoor into a cellar 
where they were speedily converted 
into pies and sausages. There were 
three dramatic versions; (1) 
Sweeney Todd ; or The Fiend of 
Fleet Street, by George Dibdin, 
produced 1847, of which a revised 
version by Andrew Melville was 




given at the Kingsway Theatre, 
1927 ; (2) The Barber of Fleet 
Street, or The String of Pearls, by 
Frederick Hazleton, produced 
1862 ; (3) Sweeney Todd, by Matt 
Wilkinson, produced 1870. The 
first of these was popularised by 
Tod Slaughter (b. 1885), who fre- 
quently appeared in the title part. 

Sweepstake. Form of compet- 
ing for money or other prizes. The 
money is contributed in equal pro- 
portion by each competitor, or by 
the owners of the various runners. 
In another variety of sweepstake, 
held upon horse races, there is no 
fixed number of subscribers ; two 
sets of slips of paper are prepared, 
each in one set bearing a sub- 
scriber’s name, the other set bearing 
the names of the horses, and hlanl^ 
to the number of subscribers. 
Each set of slips is shuffled to- 
gether and placed in a hat or box, 
from which they are drawn one at 
a time simultaneously from each 
set. ;S^ee Gaming ; Irish Sweep- 
stake ; Lottery. . . 

Sweetbread. Term given to 
certain glands of sheep and cattle 
when used for human food. The 
chief is the pancreas, while another 
is the thymus gland. 

Sweet Briar or Eolaettine 
(Rosarubiginosa), Shrub of the fam- 
ily Rosaceae. A native of Europe 



Sweetly. Aromatic watersids herb, 
bifet, toft flower spike ; liriow. root 


Sweet Briar. Spray of flowers, buds, 
and sweet-scented leaves 

andN. and W. Asia, it forms a small 
bush with erect prickly stems, 
clothed also with gland-tipped 
bristles. The leaves are divided 
into five or seven roundish leaflets 
with toothed edges. On the under- 
side they are covered with glands, 
whose sticky secretion gives off the 
weU-knovm sweet briar odour. The 
small rosy flowers are about 1 J ins. 
across, the scarlet fruits egg- or 
pear-shaped. 

Sweet Flag (Acoms calamus). 
Perennial aromatic waterside herb 
of the family Araceae. It is a 
native of Europe, N. Asia, and N. 
America. It has a thick, creeping 
rootstock, and sword-shaped leaves 
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4 to 6 ft. long. The flowering stem 
is also sword-shaped, and ends in a 
flattened envelope (spathe), from 
which emerges the flower-spike 
(spadix) with hundreds of yellow- 
green simple flowers. 

Sweet Gale (Myrica gale). 
Shrub of the family Myricaceae, 
also called bog myrtle 

Sweetheart Abhey. Ruined 
Cistercian abbey in Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland. It was built by Devor- 



Sweetheait ABhey, Dnmfiiesslure. 
Buins the abhey ebnrch where 
the heart of Johs de Baliol was 
buried 

gilla in 1275 to commemorate her 
husband, John de Baliol, and at 
her death she ordained that his 
heart, enclosed in a casket of 
ebony and silver, should be buried 
with her. Thus arose the name 
Sweetheart Abbey {Ahbatixi Dulcis 
Cordis). The ruins comprise por- 
tions of the church and, J m. E., 
the abbot’s tower. Sweetheart 
Abbey and the village which has 
grown up around it are now 
known as New Abbey. 

Sweet Lime. Popular name for 
the fruit of Citrus limetta to distin- 
guish it from the Citrus acida, the 
W. Indian lime from which lime 
Juice is obtained. It is a native of 
E. Asia. See Lime Pruit. 

Sweet Pea {Lathyms odoratus). 
Annual herb of the family Legu- 
minosae. It is a native of S. 
Europe, whence it was introduced 
to Great Britain in 1700. Its long, 
flattened, and winged stem is too 
weak to stand, and the plant sup- 
ports itself by numerous tendrils. 
The fragrant flowers are produced 
in clusters of two or three at the 
end of long stalks, and are of 
various tints — ^white, pink, and 
purple. Under cultivation the 
colour variat.ion. as well as the size, 
has been increased, chiefly at the 
expense of the fragrance. 


Sweet peas thrive in any garden 
soil, where they are sown usually 
from Feb. to April, though stronger 
and more \igorous plants are ob- 
tained by sowing in Oct. ^lany 
people prefer to sow in the green- 
house in spring, treating sweet peas 
as tender or half-hardy annuals — 
which they are not — and planting 
out in May. During dry periods 
they should be watered freely, and 
when flowering should be mulched 
with w’ell-decayed manure. See 
Flower; Pollen. 

Sweet Potato {Ipomoea bata- 
tas). Trailing perennial herb of the 
family Convolvulaceae, It is a 
native probably of S. America, 
but is grown extensively as a food 
crop in most warm countries. It 
has a long, slender stem which 
sometimes climbs by twining, large 
lobed or angular leaves about 6 ins. 
long, and funnel-shaped flowers 
w’hieh are white outside and purple 
w’itiiin. It forms underground a 
large spindle-shaped tuber as a 
reservoir of starchy and saccharin 
matter. As usually cultivated 
these tubers weigh from 2 lb. to 12 
lb. each, but by being left in the 
ground for a few years they may 
become 30 lb. or more. 

The name potato for Solanum 
tuberosum is a corruption of bata- 
tas, the native name of the sweet 
potato. The latter was known in 
Europe at an earlier date than the 
common potato, and the two 
plants were often confused. The 
sweet potato is frequently culti- 
vated in the U.K. under glass at 
a temperature of at least 60® . F. 
The most suitable soil is a mixture 
of loam and leaf-mould, and propa- 
gation is effected by division of the 
tuber. For the table, it may receive 
treatment similar to that of the 
common potato (q.v.). 

Sweets. A word of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. It is used princi- 
pally to describe small sweet- 
tasting objects eaten for pleasure. 
The “ honey of canes,” mentioned 
by early classical writers, is the 



Sweet Pea. Leaves, flattened stem, 
and cluster of the fragrant flowers 



Sweet Potato. Trailing stem of 
leaves and fnnnel-shaped flowers 


sugar-cane, and the earliest swe^t- 
makers, Indians, Chinese, and 
Persians, used it long before the 
Christian era. They also used 
honey, which continued to be the 
basis of European sweetmeats 
long after cane-sugar was known. 
Beet-sugar, maple-sugar, and glu- 
cose later became the important 
ingredients. Gums, gelatine, nuts, 
fruits, butter, and other fats are 
also used, with various natural 
and synthetic flavourings. 

The making of sweets is the 
seventh largest industry in Great 
Britain ; during the 1 930s pro- 
duction was valued at £50,000,000 
annually. Weekly consumption in 
the British Isles averaged 7-8 oz. 
per head of the pop. 

Apart from chocolates, in bar 
or fondant form, sweets are 
classified as boilings, toffees, 
marzipans, and gruns. Boiled 
sweets are made by boiling sugar 
and glucose, with flavouring, in 
large pans, and then mechanically 
cutting and shaping the product. 

Toffees are similarly made, but 
contain butter and other fats. 
Marzipans contain, in addition to 
sugar, nut-paste ; and gums 
(pastilles, jellies, etc.) are made 
from gum arable, gelatine, or 
starch mixed with sugar or 
glucose and flavouring matter. 

The word sweet is also used for 
puddings and similar sweet- tasting 
dishes eaten at lunch and dinner, 
while legally sweets has the 
special meaning of a fermented 
liquor containing fruit or sugar. 

Sweet William {JOianihus bar- 
batTLs). Perennial herb of the 
family Caryophyllaceae. It is a 
native of S. and E. Europe, 
when it was introduced to Great 
Britain about 1573, and became a 
favourite garden plant. The stiff, 
jointed stem bears lance-shaped 
leaves in pairs, and divides at the 
top into a cluster of flower-stalks. 
The flowers are naturally pink or 
white, but as the result of cultiva- 
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the harpsichord about 1750, the lid was a distant relative of Swift’s 




being raised by a pedal. See Organ, 
Sweyn (d. 1014). King of Den- 


mother ; and was tutor to Esther 
Johnson, the Stella of his Journal 



Sveet William. Leaves and clus- 
tered flowers of a cultivated variety 

tion innumerable varieties exist in 
all shades of crimson almost to 
black, zoned with other tints, and 
the edges variously toothed or 
fringed. They succeed in any 
garden soil, and may be propa- 
gated by seed, cuttings, layers, or 
division of the clumps. The last is 
the best method, and should be 
carried out in Sept. Otherwise 
the treatment should be the same 
as for the carnation 
Sw^. Wave motion in the 
ocean due to a distant disturbance. 
As long as the waves travel in 
deep water the swell may persist, 
without change in direction, for 
some time after the cause of the 
motion has disappeared. The 
height of the waves diminishes 
rapidly as they recede from the 
disturbance, but both length and 
velocity remain unchanged ; hence 
the characteristic regular undula- 
tions. Observations of swell are 
useful in indicating the direction 
of the disturbance, e,g, a cyclone. 
See Wave. 

Swell. In the organ, a set of 
pipes enclosed in a chamber with 
Venetian shutters in front which 
can be operated by means of a 
pedal, thus producing crescendo 
and diminuejido. The swell was 
invented by Abraham Jordan and 
his son in l7l2, and first applied 
by them to the organ in S. Magnus 
ehnroh, lx>ndon Bridge. In this 
the opening was effected by a 
sliding: shutter, the Venetian shut- 
taw beang introduced only in 1766. 
The fc^board from which these 
aictloeed pipes are played is called 
ihe swell manual, and stands just 
above the great manual. Swell 
pedals are of two kinds, either a 
simple lever which can be fixed 
down by a swinging rod, or 
balanced, which consists of a foot- 
board 90 adjusted as to remain in 
any desired position. 

In the reed organ, a swell shutter 
is setuated by the knee. The prin- 
dpfe of the swell was adapted to 


mark from 986 to 1014. The son of and Sonnets. Through Temple’s 
Harold Bluetooth (940-986) and interest, he went to Oxford and 
father of Canute the Great, be took his M.A. degree at Hart 
made various conquests in Sweden Hall, July 5, 1692. 
and Norway, and several raiding Ordained priest, 1695, he ob- 
expeditions to the British Isles tained the living of Kilroot, Bel- 
from 994, exacting tribute from fast Lough, but returned to Moor 
Ethelred the Unready. After Park, 1696-98. When Temple 
Ethelred’s massacre of the Danes, died, Jan., 1699, he left his 
1002, Sweyn invaded Britain amanuensis a legacy of £100 and 
again, and had conquered much of the task of editing a collection of 
the country when he died at his works. While in Temple’s 
Gainsborough. service. Swift wrote 'The Battle of 

Swift {Apus apus). Bird of the Books, 1697, prompted by the 
the order Apodiformes. A native controversy over the Letters of 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it is Phalaris {see Bentley, Richard). 

This was pub- 

' lished, 1704, with 

‘ , A Tale of a Tub, 

a brilliant satire 
, on the divisions 
■' of Christianity, 
' hut a work that 
' prejudiced his 

' mrw^ ■ chances of ecclesi- 

^ ^ astical preferment. 

^ Returning to 

Swift. Summer migrant to the British Isles, with its Ireland, Swift 
long narrow wings spread in flight became chaplain 

to the earl of 

famed for its rapid, steady flight Berkeley, rector of Agher, vicar 
and wonderful evolutions in the of Laracor and Rathbeggan, and 


air. Save for^ a light grey patch prebend of Dunlavin, 1699-1700. 
under the chin, the plumage is Prom 1700 to 1713 he was in Lon- 
sooty black and glossy ; the wings don, where he met Addison, Pope, 
are very long and narrow; and Gay, Harley, Ormond, Peter- 
the tail is short and forked. borough, Arbuthnot, Bathurst, 

As a British bird it is a summer Bolingbroke, and others, and en- 
migrant, arriving at the end of gaged in political controversy. 
April and departing in August. Its During this period he left the 
rather primitive nest, slightly con- 
trived of straw, dry grasses, and 
feathers, gummed together by the 
bird’s saliva, is built under the 
eaves of a house, in church towers, ' 
and cliff crevices — ^sometimes the 
sparrow’s nest is requisitioned — - i 
and usually two white eggs are laid. 

The swift never perches, its short 
feet and hook-like claws enabling 
it only to cling to walls, etc. It 
is entirely insectivorous and hunts 
in companies, filling the air with 
joyous screams. The swift is 
unrelated to the swallow ; its 
nearest affinity among British 
birds is with the nightjar. It is 
said to exceed 100 m.p.h. in 
fli^t. See Bird. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). 

British satfrwt. Born in Dublin, Whigs for the 
r w ^ clergyman Tories, edited 

of togh^ descent, he was edu- The Examiner, ' ’ ^ 

founded the Brothers’ and 
H^versity, where he the Scriblerus clubs. He was 
^^uated mthout ^stmction in made dean of S. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
1686. Durmg 168^92 he was Feb. 23, 1713. 

^ England, which he 
bir William Temple, whose wife visited again in 1726 and 1727, he 
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began bis memorable friendship 
with Stella, whom he is said to 
have married secretly in Ireland 
about 1715, and who died Jan. 28, 
1728. The friendship with Esther 
Vanhomrigh (Vanessa) began 
about 1710, and is related in the 
poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, which 
before her death in 1723 she 
entrusted to her executors for 
publication. Meanwhile he had 
written Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man, 1708 ; Proposal 
for the Advancement of Religion, 
1709 ; his ironical Argument 
Against Abolishing Christianity ; 
and his humorous pamphlets, 
signed Isaac Biekerstafif, on the 
aimanac-maker. Partridge. His 
Drapier Letters {gf-v.), 1724, 

written to expose an injustice to 
Ireland in connexion with the 
coinage, and Proposal for the 
Universal Use of Irish Manufac- 
tures, 1720, attest his hatred of 
oppression. His masterpiece, Grd- 
liver’s Travels, appeared 1726-27. 

The hereditary gloom in Swift’s 
nature, due in part to inherited 
brain trouble, which began to 
show itself soon after 1692, in- 
creased. The crisis came about 
1740, and he died Oct. 19, 1745, 
being buried by Stella’s side in 
S. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin. 

Swift has been much misunder- 
stood. He set his ambition, not 
on political or literary, but on 
ecclesiastical preferment, and 
was disappoint^. His political 
views are summed up in the 
phrase : “ Whoever has a true 

value for Church and State should 
avoid the extremes of WTiig for the 
sake of the former and the ex- 
tremes of Tory on account of the 
latter.” He is one of the great 
masters of English prose. Juvenal 
was not a more scathing satirist. 
The Journal to Stella, certainly 
not written for publication, and 
published complete, ed. H. Wil- 
liams, 1948, is proof of his genius 
for affection, as his break with 
Vanessa is of his sense of friend- 
ship’s rightful boundaries. A 
voluminous writer, nearly all he 
wrote was issued anonymously; 
for Gulliver alone did he receive 
payment. He gave one-third of his 
income to charity, wrote his own 
epitaph, and left his remaining 
property to found a madhouse. 
See Gulliver’s Travels; Satire; 
Stella. W. F. Aitken 

Bibliography, Works, ed. Walter 
Soott, 19 vols., 1814 ; ed. Temple 
Scott, 12 vols., 1897-1908 ; Poems, 
ed. W. E. Bowring, 1910 ; Closing 
Years of Swift’s Life, W. R. Wilde, 
1849 ; Swift, a Biographical and 
Critical Study, J. C. Collins, 1893 ; 
Swift in Ireland, R. Ashe King, 


1896 ; Unpublished Letters, ed. 
Birkbeck Hill, 1899; Lives: L. 
Stephen, 1889; H. Craik, 1894; S. 
Gwj-nn, 1933 ; W. D. Taylor, 1033 ; 
B. Newman, 1937 ; R. W. Jack- 
son, 1939 ; B. Acworth, 1948. 

Swift Moth (Hepialidae). Fam- 
ily of moths of very primitive 
struc^re. Their two pairs of 
wings are closely alike in form and 
venation. The caterpillars of the 
five British species feed below 
ground at the roots of grasses, 
low plants, and bracken : the 
pupae are very mobile, working 
their way to the surface when 


ready to emerge as moths. The 
glistening white male ghost moth 
{Hepidlus hujnuli) attracts the 
yellowish female by hovering over 
one spot at dusk. The male golden 
swift {H.hectus) attracts his mate 
by diffusing a strong scent. 

Swilly, Lough. Inlet of the N. 
coast of CO. Donegal, Eire. Its 
entrance, where it is 4 m. wide, is 
between Fanad Point and Dunaff 
Head, and it extends S, for about 
25 m. : average width 3 m. It has 
two lighthouses. Formerly the R.N. 
had a base here. See Irish Bases. 


SWIMMING : HOW THE ART IS ACQUIRED 

See the articles A rtificial Respiration ; Bathing ; C ha nnel Swunming ; 
Diving; Droaming; Water Polo, etc.; also biographies of famous 
swimmers, e.g, Burgess, T. W.; Temme, E. H.; Webb, Matthew 


Swimming is the method of 
moving progressively on or 
through water, without artificial 
aid. The first book on swimming 
was written by Nicolas Winmann, 
a professor of languages at In- 
golstadt, Bavaria, and published 
in 1538, and the first one in 
England by Everard Digby in 
1587. For a long while the idea 
that the principles of swimming 
could be taught on land was 
ridiculed, but the work of the 
London schools swimming asso- 
ciation, a voluntary organization 
started in 1893, and like work 
among school associations in all 
parts of England, led to appre- 
ciation of the idea, and the 
amateur swimming association 
now publishes complete instruc- 
tions as to this form of teaching, as 
does also the Royal Life Saving 
society for rescue and release work. 
The exercises are based as nearly 
as possible on the actual move- 
ments in the water, and experience 
has proved that the pupils gain 
confidence, and that as soon as 
they enter the water the majority 
swim automatically. 

ImiKHTtance of Breast Stroke 

These instruetioixs are for what 
is called the breast stroke, the 
most useful of the various methods 
of progression through the water 
but slow as compared "with the 
“ trudgeon ” or the crawl. It is, 
however, the basis of swimming 
education, and once mastered it 
begets confidence never after- 
wards lost when one is in the 
water. The great fault with most 
beginners is hurried action of the 
arms, which affects respiration and 
quicMy tires the performer. The 
legs should do most of the work. 

In using the breast stroke, the 
arms should be bent in with the 
elbows about four ins. from the 
sides of the body, the hands touch- 


ing, palms downwards at the level 
of the breast bone, the body 
inclined forward and the head 
slightly back. When the stroke 
is made, the arms are pushed 
forward to their fullest extent, 
vigorously hut not with a jerk, 
and when fully extended the hands 
should be turned down, pulled in 
towards the trunk, and in a circular 
movement replaced with wrists 
resting on the breast bone ready 
to recommence the stroke. During 
this last portion of the movement, 
inward breathing should take 
place, the head being out of the 
water; exhaling into the water 
should occur with head down 
as the arms are pushed forwards 
at the start of the next stroke. 
The proper regulation of breath- 
ing IS the all-important factor 
in swimming. 

While the arms are in motion 
the legs have to act in unison 
with them, so as to produce the 
propelling power. At the time 
the arms are fully extended in 
front of the body before pulling 
towards the trunk, the legs should 
be in horizontal position, heels 
touching, just under the surface. 
As the pull is made they are 
opened and widened out at the 
knees, but the knees must not be 
drawn under the body. They are 
then kicked out quickly and 
brought together again as the arms 
are shot forward, and this com- 
bined action of arms and legs 
carried on in uniform manner con- 
stitutes breast-stroke swimming. 
The back stroke, useful in the 
saving of life, is in its primary 
movements merely the breast 
stroke performed on the back, but 
there are many variations of it, and 
the practice of it is useful in learn- 
ing the art of floating. The ** over- 
hand ” or overarm ” stroke was 
formerly considered the fastest, a 
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Swimming. Diagr&ins showing positions of the body and limbs in different strokes. 1-6. American crawl : 1. Correct 
positioii ot body. 2. Preparing to inhale. 8. Left arm being withdrawn from water. 4. Hand entering water. 5. Direction 
of ptlQ. 6. Left hand ready to enter water. 7. Tmdgeon crawl, middle of arm drive. 8. Correct position for tmdgeon 
crawl with left arm ready for drive. 9 and 10. American back crawl, beginning of stroke with left and right arm 
respectivdy. 11 and 12. Position in floating, with face upwards and downwards 


stroke known as the ** tmdgeon,*’ 
introduced to England by J. 
Trudgeonin 1875, being considered 
speedy only for short distance. 
But with the advent of water polo 
an adaptation of his stroke became 
popular, and distance swimmers 
took advantage of it. Then in 1902 
B- Cavill, an Australian swimmer, 
gave an exhibition of the crawl 
stroke, and this method of pro- 
gression has since revolutionised 
speed sw'imming. 

The Australians, Americans, and 
English all have different styles of 
new starok^ which differs in 
undfirfying principles from the 
breast, overarm, and tmdgeon 
strokes. The swimmer lies nearly 
flat upon the surface of ih;e water, 
strehmes out his arms alternately 
in frcmt of the head, which is low 
down m the water, d^ his hands in 
the water and puik the arms smart- 
ly back ^ec^ them down the 
akiB of his body# ^th the pahns 
toned aflgjhtly outwards. His leg 
movements are slmTlaT to those one 
woukt use if walking backward. 
The legs are kept dose together, 
are swung up to the surfaoe altem- 
atdty and thm thradred out with a 
strcn^ downward luck. The stoke 
k so toted that the right arm and 
leifl le^ and left arm and right leg 
wcsk in unison, the leg being ready 
to fnake the thrash as the arm is 
startog for the pull. 


Breathing in the crawl stroke is 
very important, and if incorrect 
can decrease the speed of the 
swimmer ; the head should be 
turned either to the left or right 
side, inhaling as that arm reaches 
the surface of the water behind 
the body, and breathing out into 
the water, with face downwards, 
as the arm is brought along the 
surface in front. 

The back- crawl is similar to the 
crawl except that the swimmer is 
lying on his hack on the surface of 
the water, and it is not necessary 
to turn the head to either side for 
breathing ; intake of breath can 
coincide with the flinging back of 
either arm. 

The butterfly breast stroke is 
more powerful and speedy than 
breast stroke. With the customary 
wide, out-and-together breast 
stroke leg action the swimmer per- 
forms with the arms a movement 
similar to that used in the crawl 
stoke, but instead of driving alter- 
nately, the arms are pulled together 
and swept back together. The 
hands enter the water in front of 
the shoulders, wide apart ; the 
drive is down and back with the 
anus bent a little at the elbows. 
.The arms are Iheu flung quickly 
but loosely and without pause over 
the surface to the point of entry. 
I nhali n g takes place through the 
mouth a« the arms drive down. 


and exhaling with the mouth sub- 
merged during the remainder of 
the stroke. The leg drive follows 
the arm drive. 

1948 Olympic Recouds : 

Men : 100 metres free-style, W. 
Ris (XJ.S.A.), 67*3 secs. ; 200 

metres breast stroke, J. Verdeur 
(U.S.A.), 2 min. 39-5 secs. ; 400 
metres free-style, W. Smith (XJ.S.A.) , 
4 min. 41 secs. ; 800, metres relay 
(U.S.A.), 8 min. 46 secs. 

Women: 100 metres back stroke, 
K. M. Harup (Denmark), 1 min. 
14-4 secs. ; 200 metres back stroke, 
P. Van Vliet (Netherlands), 2 min. 
67*2 pecs.; 400 metres free-style, 
A. Curtis (XJ.S.A.), 6 min. 17*8 secs. ; 
400 metres relay (XJ.S.A.), 4 min. 
29-2 secs. 

Swinburne, Aloerkon Charles 
(1837-1909). British poet and 
dramatist. He was bom in London, 
April^ 6, 1837, eldest child of 
Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne 
and Lady Jane, daughter of the 
3rd earl of Ashbuxnham. In spite 
of his literary republicanism, Swin- 
burne was always the complete 
aristocrat. He was educated at 
Eton, from which he was with- 
drawn m 1863, after a gradually 
developing lack of response to dis- 
cipline.* He entered BaUiol Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1856 ; Jowett was 
attracted by him and remained a 
valued friend ; but Swinburne did 
not conform to Oxford traditions, 
^d went down without a degree 
in 1859. An avid reader from early 
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childhood, he declared that Lamb’s 
Specimens and the Bible taught 
him more than anjiihing else. 

The second and most important 
period of his life began in 1S61, 
when he settled in London in close 
relation with the group of Morris 
and Rossetti. His first published 
volume contained the two plays. 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond, 
1860. Passing over much occa- 
sional work, including Chastelard, 
the first of his Mary plays, Both- 
well and Mary Stuart completing 
the trilogy, w’e come to the two 
volumes that placed him among 
the chief of British lyrical poets, 
Atalanta in Calydon, 1865, and 
Poems and Ballads, 1866. 

The latter aroused much protest 
from conventionally respectable 
readers, but the youth of England 
took it to their hearts and chanted 
its measures in innumerable imita- 
tions. Later came William Blake, 
1868, possibly his best book of 
prose criticism, and Songs before 
Sunrise, 1871, perhaps his best 
book of lyrics, some of them in- 
spired by a meeting with Mazzini. 
Much may be forgiven to the man 
who wrote The Eve of Revolution. 
Robert Buchanan made himself no- 
torious by a bitter and pseudony- 
mous attack on the Swinbume- 
Rossetti verse, called The Fleshly 
School of Poetry, and was answer- 
ed vigorously by Swinburne in 
Under the Microscope, 1872. 

Pzincipal Worlcs 

Some of Swinburne's numerous 
publications that must be specially 
mentioned are the prose study of 
Chapman, 1874; Erechtheus, 1876, 
a tragedy in Greek form, not one of 
his most popular inventions, but 
certainly one of his loftiest, with 
magnificent choral odes ; Poems 
and Ballads, Second Series, 1878, 
which some would put first among 
his books ; The Heptalogia, 1880, 
a remarkable collection of paro- 
dies, the victims being Tennyson, 
the Brownings, Patmore, Owen 
Meredith (L^ton), Rossetti, and 
himself; and Tristram of Lyon- 
esse, 1882, a sort of Wagnerian 
music-drama, monotonous in its 
long drawn ecstasy, and not guilt- 
less of some artificial emotion. Its 


Theodore Watts (Watts-Dunton), 
a Huntingdonshire solicitor, who 
had taken charge of Swinburne’s 
business affairs. 

Watts took possession of the 
poet and carried him off* to Putney, 
where he recovered and lived in 
almost unvaried peace, health, and 
happiness for another thirty years. 
Few men have been more devotedly 
cared for. He had a serious illness 
in 1903, but recovered. In 1909 
he took a chill, and died of pneu- 
monia on April 10. He was buried 
at Bonehurch, among his family. 
He was unmarried. 

Svinburne is one of the most 
remarkable and original of Eng- 
lish poets. In lus odd frail 



ElUott <1 Fry 

body was housed a spirit of 
indomitable courage and pug- 
nacity. Until age had toned down 
some of his eccentricity of appear- 
ance he seemed not so much real 
as a character from Poe or Hoff- 
mann come alive ; and his works 
are those that such a person might 
have written. 

The music of his verse was as 
new to Victorian English ears as its 
subject matter. He wrote as Tann- 
hauser might have sung, with the 
madness of the Venusberg upon 
him, of strange sins, and exotic 
passions and mad eroticism. His 
measures were not new, but they 


able length. That the bulk of his 
work will endure is improbable ; but 
his greater lyrics will last as long as 
English poetrj". See Michelangelo. 

Oeorge Sampson 

Bibliography. Collected Poems and 
Tragedies, 1 1 vols,, 1 904-06 ; Letters, 
ed. T. Hake and A. Compton- 
Rickett, 1918; Life, E. Gosse, 1917 ; 
Critical Study, E. Thomas, 1912 ; S., 
an Estimate, J. Drinkwater, 1913 ; 
S. as I Knew Him, C. Kemahan, 
1919 ; S. at Home, C. Watts- 
Uunton, 1922; Swinburne, H. Nicol- 
son, 1926 ; S., a Literary Biography, 
G. Lafourvade, 1932 ; Swinburne’s 
Literary Career and Fame, C, H. 
Hyder, 1933; Poems and Prose ed. 
with intro- R. Church, 1940. 

Swindling ob Cheating. At 
common law, a misdemeanour 
closely allied to the offence of ob- 
taining money or property by false 
pretences. The offence includes 
using false weights and measures 
or false coins or tokens, or other- 
wise cheating or deceiving “ so as 
people cannot by ordinary care 
guard against ; but not "where it 
is a mere imposition by deception 
against which common prudence 
might detect.” See Coining. 

> Swindon. Mun. borough and 
industrial town of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land. It is a rly. junction 77 m. W. 
of London. Old or Hye Swindon 
stsmds on a hill, alt. 480 ft., and 
has been a market town since the 
17th centi^. Here are an inter- 
esting parish church (1851), town 
hall, and com exchange, Hew 
Swindon grew up ^ 
after the estah- ] 
lishment in 1841 I 
of the works ! 
of the former 
G.W.R., which 
provide the 
cHef occupation, 
though there is 

also an agricultural trade. Build- 
ings include churches, hospitals, 
library, theatre. The borough char- 
ter dates from 1900. In 1946 was 
opened the first municipally owned 
arts centre in England. Pop. 
approx. 68,000. 

Swine Fever. Name given to 
three separate infections diseases 
which attack swine. They are (1) 
swine plague, a septic gastro-en- 


handling of the heroic couplet is 
specially noteworthy. 

The year 1879 marks a crisis in 
his life and initiates what may be 
called his third period. He had 
lived an irregular life in London, 
in which drirk and women, among 
them the notorious Adah Isaacs 
Menken, had played a large part. 
His excesses brought on periodic 
collapses, with epileptic fits. His 
physical salvation was effected by 


sounded on Ids lyre as if they had 
never been heard before. Swin- 
burne represents genius without 
talent, passion without reason. 
The cooler facts upon which he 
touched — ^Hugo, Mazzini, Italy, 
France — were all emotions felt 
wildly, rather than things under- 
stood clearly. 

All his Ine he was the victim 
of his own words, which extended 
some poems and essays to intoler- 


teritis caused by a bacillus ; (2) 
infectious pneumonia, caused by 
an ovoid bacterium ; (3) the real 
hog cholera, caused by quite a 
different form of microbe from 
either of the former diseases. An 
animal infected by any one of 
these three diseases becomes dull, 
loses its appetite, and seeks a dark 
comer. Its eyes are affected, 
and later its flexor muscles. No 
cure is known. An outbreak 
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must bo immediately notified and 
the infected animals slaughtered. 

Swinemlixide (Pol. Swinou- 
jscie). Port, resort, and saline spa 
on the is. of Usedom, Pomerania. 
Founded c. 1730, granted urban 
rights by Frederick II in 1765, 
it became a Prussian customs con- 
trol station and fortified port from 
1925, also an airport. Steamers 
and motor vessels plied to neigh- 
bouring resorts. There is a fine 
sandy beach. Industries normally 
are connected with shipbuilding, 
fishing, and the timber trade. Dur- 
ing the Second Great War Swine- 
miinde was occupied by the Rus- 
sians May 5, 1945, and later was 
in the area placed under Polish 
administration. Pop. 21,152. 

Swing. Form of dance music. 
It may be regarded as a develop- 
ment of jazz fostered during 
the depression years in America, 
which became prominent from 
about 1935. The collective impro- 
visations of jazz musicians began 
to be replaced by harmonisation 
and written arrangements (or or- 
chestrations), and the traditional 
folk tunes of jazz were replaced by 
popular but synthetic “ hits.” 
Commercial exploitation of this 
form of jazz created a vast in- 
dustry, which catered for millions 
the world over. 

Confusion was created in the 
public mind, partly as a result of 
the way in which recording and 
broadcasting authorities include all 
jazz and swing under the heading 
swing. Younger musicians, anxious 
to appear up-to-date, dismissed the 
word jazz as old-fashioned. This in 
turn led the more discriminating 
jazz-lovers to invent new names to 
distinguish the original jazz, such 
as real, hot, true. 

Various devices have been fash- 
ionable in swing music ; the use of 
string sections j the repetitive short 
phrase known as a riff which soon 
becomes monotonous ; the glori- 
fication of top notes, often unfitted 
for the register of the instrument 
oonoemed ; and the use of instru- 
ments unsuitable for the idiom. 

These, however, are the worst 
attributes, and many of the best 
swing ban^ play with great teoh- 
nioal efficiency. Bxperiments in 
America jmd in England show the 
possibilities of swing in the style 
of modern music in a more serious 
vein, the influence of Shostako- 
vich (q.v,) being marked. A later 
variation is sometimes termed 
bop; this makes use of unusual 
ohord structures, with the melody 
often playing in uni- 
son, and with a great deal of 
trumpet exhibitionism. The 
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rhythm section is given a far 
greater latitude than that assigned 
to it in jazz or ordinary swing. 

Bex Harris 

Swing, Raymond Gram (b. 
1887). American journalist and 
broadcaster. Bom at Cortland, 
N.y., March 
25, 1887, he 
was educated 
at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, and 
became a 
journalist in 
Cleveland, 
working on 
various Middle 
West news- 
papers. He 
represented the Chicago Daily 
News in Berlin, 1913-1917; he 
was London correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, 1924-34; 
New York correspondent of the 
London News Chronicle, 1936-37. 
As a commentator on American 
affairs for the B.B.C., 1935-45, he 
became known to millions of 
British listeners, and during the 
Second Great War his weekly 
broadcasts from the U.S.A. were 
equally popular. He published, 
among other books, Preview of 
History, 1943 ; In the Name of 
Sanity, 1946- 

Swmnerton, Fbaitk Aethtjb 
(b. 1884). British novelist and 
critic. He was born at Wood 
Green, London, Aug. 12, 1884, and 
in youth entered a publisher’s 
office. He soon had a name for 
well constructed novels of English 
life, of which the first was The 
Merry Heart, 
1909, and the 
best known 
Nocturne, 
1917; The 
Georgian 
House, 1932. 
Concurrently 
he became a 
literary critic, 
publishing 
Studies of 
Gissing, 1912, and Stevenson, 1914. 
The Georgian Literary Scene, 1935, 
was a stimulating study of friends 
and contemporaries, and his auto- 
biography in 1937 won him many 
new admirers- He wrote for this 
Encyclopedia the article Novel. 

Swinton. Market town and 
urban dist. of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England. It lies 10 m. 
N.N.E. of Sheffield, being a rly. 
junction. Here the Don navigation 
joins that of the Deame and Dove. 
Iron goods, pottery, and glass are 
manufactured, and there are coal 
mines. Marlmt day. Sat. Pop. 
13,820. 
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Swinton, 

Philip Cun* 

LiFFE- L ister, 

1st Viscount 
(b. 1 884). 

British poli- 
tician. He was 
born May 1, 

1884, at Ay- 
ton, Yorks, 
the youngest 
son of Y. G. 

Lloyd-Greame, changing his name 
to Cunliffe-Lister in 1924 when his 
wife inherited property. He went 
to Winchester and University Col- 
lege, Oxford, and was called to the 
bar, 1908. Conservative M.P, for 
Hendon in 1918, he became pari, 
secretary to the board of trade two 
years later, and received a knight- 
hood. Prom Oct., 1922, to Jan., 
1924, Sir Philip was president of 
the board of trade, and again from 
Nov., 1924, until 1929. During 
1931-35 he was colonial secretary, 
being raised to the peerage in 1935, 
and fhoving to the air ministry 
until 1938. He was resident minis- 
ter in W. Africa 1942-44, then 
minister for Civil Aviation until 
1945. 
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Swinton, Sm Ernest Dunlop 
(b. 1868). British soldier and 
writer. He was born Oct. 21, 1868, 
and educated 
at Rugby and 
Cheltenham. 
In 1888 he 
entered the 
army, and 
won the 
D.S.O. during 
the S. African 
War, 1899- 
1902. The 
official “Eye- 
Witness ” of the First Great War, 
he helped to invent, and com- 
manded the first unit of, tanks. 
Major -gen. in 1919, he was 
knighted in 1923. Meanwhile he 
had made a name as a writei 
under the pseudonym, Ole-Luk- 
Oie (taken from Hans Andersen), 
his best-known work being The 
Green Curve, 1909. Under his 
own name he wrote books on mili- 
tary history, including The Study 
of War, 1926, and from 1925 to 
1939 was Chichele professor of 
military history at Oxford. During 
the Second Great War his war 
commentaries on the B.B.C. at- 
tracted wide attention. 

SwixLtoxi and Pendlebury* 
Mun. bor. of Lancs, England. It 
is situated 6 m. N.W. of Man- 
chester, with which it has rly. and 
bus connexion. It has many in- 
dustries, including coal mining, 
cotton spinning, engineering, and 
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the manufacture of electric bat- 
teries. S. Peter's church here was 
designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. Pop. 
40,750. 

Swiss Cottage. Locality in 
X.W. London. The name is de- 
rived from that of a tavern sup- 
posed to be built in the style of a 
Swiss chalet. A station on the 
Bakerloo tube rly. is at the junc- 
tion of Finchley Road 'with Belsize 
Road, College Crescent, Avenue 
Road, and Eton Avenue. Close by 
are a Congregational training 
centre, New &llege ; and the Em- 
bassy Theatre (q'-i*.). 

Swiss Family Robinson, The. 
Story recording the adventures of 
a family wrecked on an uninhabit- 
ed island ; suggested by Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe. It was written by 
a Swiss pastor, J. D. Wyss (1781- 
1830), and published in 1813. 

Swiss Guards. Former regi- 
ment of bodyguards to the French 
throne. Recruited in Switzerland, 
the regiment 
was first 
raised in 
1616. In the 
R evolution 
the loyalty of 
the Swiss 
Guards made 
them unpop- 
ular and after 
bravely re- 
sisting the 
mob which 
invaded the 
Tuileries, 
Aug. 10, 1792, 
they were 
disarmed and 
massacred. 
The Lion of 
Lucerne (g.r.) 
commemorates 
their gallantry, 
as does a fam- 
ous passage in 
Carlyle. 

Another body of troops called 
the Swiss Guard, or Papal Guard, 
is employed by the pope at the 
Vatican "palace. It consists of 
about 120 officers and men of Swiss 
nationality. They mount guard 
at’ the Vatican, take part in 
processions and form guards of 
honour for the pontiff. Their red 
and yellow uniform is said to have 
been designed by Michelangelo.^ 

Switch. In electricity, a device 
for opening and closing a circuit by 
means of metallic contacts which 
can be pressed together or separ- 
ated easily and safely, or for 
changing the connexions of a 
circuit or a number of circuits with 
ease and rapidity. A single-pole 
switch acts on one conductor only, 


and double-pole switches are often 
used. For three-phase A.C. work, 
triple-pole switches are used, mak- 
ing and breaking all three con- 
ductors simultaneously. A double- 
throw’ or changeover sw'itch 
changes over from one circuit to 
another. The simplest form of 
switch is the knife or lever pattern, 
which consists of a copper blade 
hinged at one end, and with a 
handle at the other, by which it is 
forced into, or removed from, 
springy copper clip contacts, the 
whole being mounted on an in- 
sulating base. {See illustration.) 



a 


Switch. Top, single- and double-pole 
typ» shown in xuan ; below, cross- 
section showing contact made by 
switch bar at a: when handle is raised, 
as in dotted lines, the switch bmr is 
lifted up and contact is broken 

This type, having live metal 
exposed, is suitable only for use 
on switchboards which are not 
accessible to unauthorised persons. 
Similar patterns are in common 
use which have the entire switch 
enclosed in a metal case, and 
operated by an external handle ; 
they are known as ironclad 
switches. Smaller varieties are 
often made with an enclosure of 
plastic material. Possibly the most 
commonly met with type is the 
tumbler switch used on ordinary 
lighting circuits, where the con- 
tacts are enclosed under a cover, 
through which the handle or dolly 
projects. 

For many years it was thought 
that the most certain way of 
breaking a circuit was by the use 
of a quick-break arrangement, 
whereby the handle, instead of 
operating the contacts directly, 
loads a spring which, in turn, 
opens the switch, thus rendering it 
impossible to open the contacts 
slowly, which often caused des- 
tructive arcing. This is still so on 
D.C., but on A.C. considerable 
success has been achieved with a 
micro-break switch, in which the 


contacts are separated by only a 
few thousandths of an inch, and 
several patterns of tumbler switch 
are now made on those lines. 

Switching is a term used in 
engineering to cover items ranging 
from the very smallest tumbler 
switch to the largest oil circuit 
breakers {see Circuit Breaker). In 
addition to opening and closing 
circuits, a wide variety of other 
switches are used. The dial switch, 
w’hich has a contact arm pivoted 
like a clock hand, moving round 
over a circular array of contact 
studs, is used for circuit changing, 
or for regulating work cutting in 
and out amounts of resistance, etc. 

Switchback. Term used in rly. 
engineering to denote a certain 
arrangement of track whereby a 
steep mountain-side can be ascend- 
ed or descended. The track takes a 
zigzag course, and at each angle 
there is room for the train to pass 
bej’ond the switch, by W’hich it is 
deflected on to the next arm of the 
zigzag. Unless provision is made 
at the turns for enabling the loco- 
motive to transfer itself to the 
other end of the train, it will alter- 
nately push and pull the train. The 
term is also applied to an undulat- 
ing rly. sometimes built amid imi- 
tation scenery, and generally used 
for amusement purposes. See 
Railway. 

Switchboard. Support of non- 
conducting, incombustible mate- 
rial, on which are mounted the 
switches, fuses, indicating instru- 
ments, and other apparatus for 
controlling the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric current. In a 
small private installation all the 
items are usually grouped on one 
slab ; in a generating station or dis- 
tributing station the switchboard 
may be sub-divided into a number 
of panels, each carrying the in- 
struments of one generating or one 
distributing circuit. See CSrcuit ; 
lighting, Electric. 

Swithin OR SwiTHON (d. 862). 
English saint and bishop. Accord- 
ing to tradition, he w’as of noble 
birth and became a priest at Win- 
chester. , In 852 Ethelwulf made 
him bishop of Winchester, where he 
was famed as a builder of churches. 
He died at Winchester, and to him 
the cathedral was dedicated. The 
popular superstition about rain on 
S. Swithin’s Day (July 15) meming 
rain for the forty days foUovring is 
said to have originated in the fact 
that the removal of his body to the 
cathedral in 971 was delayed by 
heavy rain, but it is most likely an 
older belief which, by some acci- 
dent, became associated with the 
saint. See Winchester. 



Swiss Guards. 
Private in the 
Papal Guard 
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SWITZERLAND: LAND & PEOPLE 

^ Arnold X.att, Fli.l>., Swiss writer and translator 
See the articles on the cantons ^ lakes, rivers, iotvns, e.g. Geneva ; 
Zurich, etc,, of Switzerland, and those on Alps ; Bobsleigh ; 
Mountaineering ; Ski-ing ; Tell, William, etc. See also Europe ; 
Federalism : Sonderbund, etc. 


Switzerland is a Federal State 
of Europe. One of the few entirely 
inland countries of Europe, it lies 
between France 
and Austria and 

jW l Italy 

'pli HIM I and Germany, 

j| Jiii being a buffer 

state between the 

rii.,,. ' J four countries. It 

comprises three 

Switzeriand arms “O’™- 

try, which curve 

sKghtly from S.W. to N.E. ; the 
first, along the French frontier, 
consists of comparatively minor 
heights of the limestone Jura Mts. ; 
the second the trough, a fairly level 
plain between the mts., with the 
L ak e of Geneva in the S.W. and 
the Lake of Constance in the N.E., 
the whole gently sloping down 
towards the Juras, to the lowest 
level which is close to the inner 
edge of these mountains along the 
line of the Lakes of Neuchatel and 
Bienne and the lower Aar; the 
third an extensive central section 
of the WestOTi Alps. In the N., t.c. 
in the neighbourhood of Basel, and 
in the S., in the valley of the 
Ticino, occur two relatively small 
areas which do not belong to any 
of the three bands. 

The St. Gotthard district is the 
commanding portion of the Alpine 
band, S.E., Canton Ticino slopes 
S. and drains to Lake Maggiore 
and Italy. S.W., Canton Valais 
is the upper Rh6ne valley between 
Bernese Ober- ' i 

head valleys ! „ -x , ^ - 

oftheBhiie 

between the j cioss 

Alps of Glarus * 
and the Rhaetian Alps, and the 
Engadine, the valley of the upper 
Inn within the Rhaetian Alps. N., 
Canton Uri is the valley of the 
upper Reuss. 

These four cantons are in every 
way Alpine. Fribourg, S.E. of the 
Lake of Neuchatel, Lucerne, 2ug, 
Aargau, Zurich, Thurgau, and 
Schafifhausen are the cantons of 
the trough ; in all drainage is to the 
Rhine either directly or through 
the Aar. Unterwalden, Schwyz, 
Glarus, St. Gall, and Appenzell 
bdong to the Alpine slopes drain- 
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ing to the trough. Neuchatel en- 
tirely and Solothum mainly are 
cantons of the Jura Mts. Basel be- 
longs to the Rhine valley in the gap 
between the Jura Mts. and the 
Black Forest. Geneva similar^ be- 
longs to the Rhone valley. Vaud in 
the S.W. has both Jura and Alpine 
slopes connected by the end of the 
trough which slopes aw’^ay from the 
Aar to the Lake of Geneva. Beme, 
the capital canton, alone partakes 
of the composite character of the 
country ; it extends from the val- 
ley of the Boubs, across the Juras, 
across the trough locally called 
Lakeland and Middleland, up the 
Alpine slopes to the crest of the 
Bernese Oberland, and in the ex- 
treme E- to the St. Gotthard dist. 

In so far as the spoken language 
is a test of nationality, Switzerland 
is mainly and historically German, 
for 19 cantons are German-speak- 
ing, 5 are French-speaking, and 
Ticino is Italian in speech. Except 
French Fribourg, the federation 
was solidly German until 1803, 
when Vaud (French-speaking) 
joined; the 1815 additions were 
all French. 

The main rivers, Rhdne, Aar, 
Reuss, Rhine, Inn, and Ticino, 
radiate frnm the St. Gotthard cen- 
tre ; numerous tributaries of the 
Aar and Rhine flow almost N.W. 
across the trough. 

The La^e Lakes 

The large lakes belong to the 
trough; Geneva and Constance 
are at the ends, Neuchatel and 
Bienne on one edge, and Thun, 
Brienz, Lucerne, Zug, Zurich, and 
Walen where the valleys abut on 
the plateau. Only small portions of 
Maggiore and Lugano are Swiss. 

The cHmate vari^ greatly. The 
St. Gotthard has an annual rain- 
frU of about 90 ins., while Ander- 
matt, less than 2,000 ft, below, has 
only half that amount. Geneva, 
Ticino, and Vaud, with a southerly 
aspect, are more genial than 
St. Gall or Schwyz. The snow line 
varies between 8,500 and 9,500 ft., 
though the S. wind, warmed by the 
Fohn effect, removes the snow with 
great rapidity from favoured val- 
leys, Olives thrive in the warmest 
valleys, vines, dedicuous trees, and 
cereals, coniferous trees, summer 
pastures, or true Alps, and mosses 
foUow in sequence up the moun- 
tain sides. Cultivation is rarely 
attempted above 3,500 ft. ; 22 p.c. 


of the country is forest ; 25 p.c. 
pasture, and 25 p.c. arable. 

‘ There are 300,000 peasant pro- 
prietors, representing about hall 
the population. Rye, wheat, oats, 
and potatoes are the principal 
crops, and considerable attention is 
paid to fruit-growing. Home-grown 
food supplies are inadequate to 
the needs of the population, and 
wheat, potatoes, and vegetables 
are imported in considerable quan- 
tities. Spirits, such as the cherry 
brandy of Basel, are made from 
the fruit, and wine from the grapes 
growTi in the warmer S. The pas- 
toral industry is of considerable 
importance, for thereby use is 
made of the rich summer pastures 
almost to the snow line. Condensed 
milk and cheese are valuable ex- 
ports. Beef cattle are imported. 

Besources and Indnstiies 

Switzerland has few- minerals. 
Asphalt is obtained in the Val de 
Travers in the Jura. Salt is mined 
at Bex (Vaud), Schweizerhalle 
(Basel), Rheinfelden, Ryburg, and 
Kaiseraugst (Aargau). Small quan- 
tities of iron ore are obtained in the 
Juras, and of coal in Valais, while 
large quantities are imported, the 
coal chiefly from the i&ar Basin. 
Manufactures are, despite these 
drawbacks, of considerable import- 
ance; they depend upon largo 
supplies of water power (white 
coal) and upon domestic industries. 
Cottons are made on the N.E. Ger- 
man cantons, lace and embroidery 
in St. Gall, and Appenzell, siflk 
goods in Basel and Zurich, watches 
in the French towns Geneva, La 
Chaux de Fonds, and Le Lode. 
Gruyere cheese and Vevey con- 
densed or Swiss milk and chocolate 
are knowm almost all over the 
w’orld. Aluminium is manufac- 
tured in Sehaffhausen and Chippis, 
and aniline dyes in Basel. 

The rivers, except the Rhine up 
to Basel, are not navigable, the 
lake steamers are mainly devoted 
to the tourist traffic ; imports and 
exports, the local transport of 
merchandise, and the tourist traffic 
require a highly developed railway 
system, which must obviate the 
difficulties of the Alpine heights. 
The main rly. routes are two, both 
of which are double. In the N. 
from Basel the first goes via Ziirich 
to Vienna and via Lucerne and the 
St. Gotthard tunnel to Milan. In 
the S. the second from the Simplon 
Tunnel goes via Martigny and 
Lausanne to Paris and via the 
LStschberg tunnel to Beme, 
Bienne, and London. The N. route 
connects with the Rhine valley and 
Berlin from Basel ; the S. route 
connects with Milan and Genoa. 
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The chief cross connexion follows 
thelineofthe trough from Lausanne 
through Berne or Bienne to Olteri, 
Zurich, \Mnterthur, and St. Gall. 
Minor connexions cross the trough 
to the tourist centres. All the main 
lines are electrified. 

Constitution and Government 

The Swiss constitution is defin- 
itely democratic. The president 
and vice-president of the federal 
council are elected annually for 
one 3^ear by the federal assembly. 
The federal council consists of 
seven salaried members, each of 
whom is the chief of a state depart- 
ment ; it is elected for four years 
by the federal assembly. The legis- 
lative authority is exercised by a 
parliament of two houses, a council 
of states and a national council. 
The former consists of 44 members, 
two from each canton. The can- 
tons elect them in the way they 
think best, not on a uniform plan. 

The national council comprises 
198 members, elected by the whole 
population on a ratio of one deputy 
for 22,000 people; on this basis 
Berne sends 33 deputies, Zurich 
31, St. Gall 13, Vaud 16, and the 
others similarly in proportion to 
their population. The general elec- 
tion of deputies is quadrennial and 
by ballot, and the franchise is en- 
joy^ by all adult male citizens. 
L^islation may be initiated or 
vetoed by the popular voice ; the 
referendum, which demands a 
majority of votes by cantons, is 
invoked by a petition presented 
by 30,000 citizens or a demand by 
eight cantons. 

The central govt, (federal council 
and federal assembly) is supreme 
in international relations, rlys,, 
posts, telegraphs, higher education, 
and public works of general im- 
portance. In other matters each can- 
ton or half canton is sovereign. In 
the smallest cantons these matters 
are settled by the male adult citi- 
zens assembled in the open air; 
these are the landsgemeinden. In 
the larger cantons a great council, 
chosffli by universal suffrage, con- 
trols local govemm^t. 

Bxoept in the smalleet cantons 
and in the canton of Fribourg, the 
referendum is applied to local af- 
£tirs. In Zurich nearly every mat- 
ter of importance is determined by 
the referendum. In some cantons 
a referendum also initiates legisla- 
tion. Pop. 4,26d,703. 

History. In the 13th century 
the Alpine area which we now call 
Switzerland lay within the bounds 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Its 
population did not form a state, 
but was divided into a large num- 
ber of communities, fractions of 


the imperial system, of varying 
races and languages. The begin- 
nings of union were made by the 
three forest cantons of Schwyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden, round about 
the lake of Lucerne ; the historic 
beginning being the Everlasting 
League formed between them in 
1291, immediately after the death 
of Rudolph I. 

Rudolph of Hapsburg had vari- 
ous claims to lordship in th(?se dis- 
tricts, but the imperial rights were 
not an apanage of the house of 
Hapsburg ; therefore on his death 
the people of these three cantons 
formed a league to maintain their 
rights, “ each for all and all for 
each,” without prejudice to the 
duty of any community to its own 
overlord. The saga of William Tell 
belongs to the days of Rudolph’s 
son Albert, and is not entirely 
without historical foundation. In 
1315 Leopold of Hapsburg en- 
deavoxured to assert the family 
rights over the forest cantons and 
other communities, but his mail- 
clad forces were put utterly to rout 
by the mountaineers at the battle 
of Morgarten on Nov. 15, which 
for the time being secured the inde- 
pendence of the forest cantons. 

Additions to the League 

On Dec. 7, 1332, the fourth for- 
est canton. Lucerne, was added to 
the League. The free city of 
Ztirieh was admitted in 1351 ; 
Glarus and Zug followed in 1362, 
and in 1353 the great city of Berne 
joined the confederation. Each 
governed itself after its own 
fashion, five being pure democra- 
cies, one a pure oligarchy, while 
the other two were mixtures. The 
character of their alliance was 
rather indefinite ; all were not even 
formally allied with all ; but the 
general principle bound all to sup- 
port each in the maintenance of 
its rights. The urgent cause of 
alliance was still the HapsWrg 
menace, most of the states having 
come in to obtain help in resisting 
Hapsburg claims. A second Leo- 
pold of Hapsburg marched against 
the confederates, but was killed at 
the battle of ^mpach, Jxdy 9, 
1386. After the victory at NSfels 
in 1388 aU the claims of the Haps- 
burgs were formally resigned under 
the treaty of 1389. 

The adhesion of Berne paved the 
way for the absorption of Erench- 
s^king districts into what had 
hitherto been a <M)nfederation of 
purely German communities. The 
next great struggle was that with 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, in 
which the Swiss must be regarded 
as the aggressors, though the am- 
bitions of the duke of Burgundy 


almost warranted the argument 
that to attack was no more than a 
necessary mode of defence. Again 
the Swiss displayed their magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities by defeating 
Charles at Grandson, March 3, 
1476, Morat, June 22, 1476, and 
Nancy, Jan. 5, 1477, when he was 
killed. The overthrow of Bur- 
gundy secured the' Swiss against 
their last dangerous enemy, but 
very nearly brought about a dis- 
solution of the Confederacy 
through internal discords. The dan- 
ger was averted, however, by the 
pact of 1481, which was followed 
by the admission of more cantons 
and districts into the league. Actu- 
ally, though not formally, the Con- 
federacy became independent of 
imperial control in 1499, and in 
1513 the confederation of thirteen 
cantons — ^the Switzerland of to- 
day — was completed. 

Swiss Soldiers as Mercenaries 

The Burgundian war had estab- 
lished the reputation of the Swiss 
as soldiers, and the Confederacy 
sold the services of its troops, to 
its own advantage, in the confused 
wars of the early 16th century. 
Switzerland played a leading part 
in the Reformation owing to its in- 
dependence of external control, 
which allowed its members to fol- 
low their own lines. The Ziirich 
school was founded by Zwingli, a 
dominant figure in the third decade 
of the century, and in the fifth de- 
cade J ohn Calvin reigned supreme 
at Geneva, the nursery of the 
sternest and most uncompromising 
of the creeds which are called Pro- 
testant. In the nature of things it 
inevitably followed from the indi- 
vidual independence of the separate 
communities in the Confederation 
that compromise should be forced 
upon them as a body, each state 
controlling religion within its own 
area. In this sense at least, Swit- 
zerland was the home of toleration. 
Almost secured against external 
attack by the nature of the country, 
she was enabled to develop on her 
own lines, practically unperturbed 
by the wars which shook Europe ; 
and in 1648, in the peace treaty of 
Westphalia, the Swiss Confederacy 
was finally recognized as an inde- 
pendent state. 

Eor the next century and a half 
Switzerland, though she stood 
apart from the main current of the 
European struggles, was greatly 
influenced by Prance. Her history 
was replete with internal quarrels. 
The French Revolution was in part 
the product of the political gospel 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, him- 
self a Swiss bom in Geneva. Swit- 
zerland was naturally greatly 
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aflfected by it, and the country was 
filled with revolutionary move- 
ments. In 1798 France intervened, 
and in spite of determined but iso- 
lated efforts at resistance, created 
what was named the Helvetic Ke- 
public, with a central government 
which was practically at the orders 
of the French Republic. 

In 1803 Napoleon took matters 
in hand, and reorganized the 
constitution. On lus fall the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 re- 
stored to the nineteen cantons of 
the Act of Mediation districts 
which had been annexed by 
France, raising the number to 
twenty-two, and the Napoleonic 
system was dissolved. At the same 
time the Congress guaranteed 
permanently the neutrality of 
Switzerland and the inviolability 
of her territories. The autonomy of 
the several cantons was restored, 
and the central government exer- 
cised control only in foreign affairs 
and matters which were of common 
interest. The instrument estab- 
lishing the constitution is known 
as the Federal Pact of 1815. 

The democratic movement, which 
had received its impulse from the 
French revolution, was checked 
by the reactionary settlement of 
1815, but one after another the 
several constitutions of the can- 
tons acquired a more democratic 
character. Religious quarrels, how- 
ever, led to the formation in 1843 
of the Sonderbund, a lecigue of the 
Catholic cantons, which was sup- 
pressed in 1847 ; the intervention 
of the Powers in its support was 
dexterously prevented by Lord 
Palmerston, enabling S-witzerland 
to settle her own affairs for her- 
self. In 1 848 the Federal Pact was 
revised, and a new constitution 
was created, under which the 
central government (federal coun- 
cil) acquired further powers con- 
ceded to it by the several cantons. 
A federal government had at last 
been established, not under foreign 
pressure but by the Swiss them- 
selves. Further modifications were 
made in 1874. 

Switzerland’s policy during both 
Great Wars was dictated by her 
permanent neutrality, which did 
not prevent her from becoming a 
member of the League of Nations, 
the international court of justice, 
and of Unesco, though not of the 
United Nations. 

Language and Litekatuee. 
Four languages are spoken in 
Switzerland-German by about 68 
p.c., French by 23 p.c., Italian by 
7 p.c., and Romansch by 1 p.c. 
French is the language of N.W. 
Berne, Neuchitel, W. Fribourg. 


Vaud, Geneva, and Valais W. of 
Leuk ; Italian of Ticino and part of 
Orisons ; Romansch, a language 
of Latin origin, is spoken in parts 
of Orisons, and includes the Ladin 
dialect in the Engadine ; German 
is the language of the rest of the 
country. German, French, and 
Italian are the official languages. 

German-Swiss literature begins 
in the late Middle Ages with war- 
songs and chronicles, followed in 
the 16th century by the works, in 
Latin as well as German, of a 
group of scholars and humanists, 
of whom the philologist and natur- 
alist Conrad Gesner (1516-65), and 
the historians of Switzerland, 
Acgidius Tschudi (1505-72) and 
Stumpf (1500-76), were among the 


The first French Protestant Bible 
W’as published at Neuchatel in 
1535. Later w*riters, when not 
theologians, were chiefly devoted 
to the sciences, and to Swiss his- 
tory and topography. A French 
refugee, Louis Bourguet (1678- 
1743), founded Le Mercure Suisse 
in 1732, its literary section, Le 
Journal Helv'etique, appearing six 
years later. Philosophy is repre- 
sented by J. P. de Cfousaz (1663- 
1750) and Charles Secretan (1815- 
95). Emeric de Vattel of Neu- 
chatel wrote an important w’ork. 
The Law of Nations, in 1758. H. 
B. de Saussure (1740-99) is a 
classic in the literature of the Alps, 
and Philippe C. Bridel (1757- 
1845) won fame by his descriptions 



Switzedand. Peasants in gala costume. Lett, cowherds carrying decorated 
cdllais and hells to adorn their animals. Bight, a bridal couple 


chief, while the Reformation pro- 
duced the satiric Bernese poet 
Nicholas Manuel (1480-1530). 
After long decay, letters revived in 
1721 at Ziirich with J. J. Bodmer 
and J, J. Breitinger, critics who 
championed “nature'” under the 
banner of Shakespeare and Milton 
against French classicism, and 
powerfully influenced German 
literature. Albertvon Haller (1708- 
77 ) was distinguished in poetry as 
in science. At Basel Isaac Iselin 
(1728-83) was a prominent phil- 
osopher, and Leoidiard Euler and 
the BernouUis were great mathe- 
maticians. In the 19th cent. J. H. 
Pestalozzi won world fame as an 
educational reformer, and in fiction 
Albrecht Bitzius (1797-1854), 
known as Jeremias Gotthelf, and 
Gottfried Keller were subtle delin- 
eators of Swiss peasant life, while 
C. F. Meyer, who was both novelist 
and poet, chose past ages as the 
setting for his artistic studies of 
character. 

Of French-Swiss literature there 
is little before the Reformation, of 
w^hich the W. Cantons were a 
stronghold and place of refuge. 


of Swiss sceneiy and life in verse 
and prose. J. H. Merle d’Aubigne 
(1794-1872) is the historian of the 
Reformation. 

Bibliography. Switzerland, R. 
Stead and L. Hug, 1890 ; State and 
Federal Government in Switzerland, 
J. M. Vincent, 1891 ; The Model 
Republic, Grenfell Baker, 1895 ; 
Scenery in Switzerland and Causes 
to which it is due. Sir J. Lubbock, 
1S96 ; A Sovereign People : A Study 
of Swiss Democracy, H. D. Lloyd, 
1907 ; The Playground of Europe, 
L. Stephen, new ed. 1909 ; Govern- 
ment and Polities of Switzerland, 
R. C. Brooks, 1920 ; The Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, W. E. Rap- 
pard, 1936 ; La Constitution 
F4d4rale de la Sviisse, 1848-1948, 
W. E. Rappard, 1948 ; Neutrality of 
Switzerland, E. Bonjour, 1948; The 
Engbsh and Switzerland, Arnold 
Lunn, 1948. 

Swivel (O.E. swifan, to move, 
turn). Coupling device which per- 
mits one portion of itself to rotate 
about an axis. The word is also 
used for something which turns 
about a pivot, e.g. a swivel gun. 
A loop through which passes a 
check rein, and the shuttle of a 
ribbon loom are also called swivels. 
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Swiveller^ Rich- 
ard. C’haracter in 
Dickens's The Old 
Curiosity Shop, usu- 
ally remembered as 
Dick Swiveller. He 
is an impecunious, 
irresponsible, soc- 
iably disposed 5 ’oung 
man, possessing a 
flow of grandilo- 
quence eked out with 
quotations from 
popular ballads. As 
a clerk in the service 
of Sampson Brass, he 
befriends and even- 
tually marries the 
Marchioness 
Sword. Weapon 
of offence in fight- I 

ing. The history of 

the sword goes so far Sword. 1. Ancient Greek. 2. Roman legionary sword, A.D. 17. 3, English, c. 1380. 4. Left 

back, and is so intri- to n|ht, English, c. 1300 ; German, c. 1200 ; Scandinavian, c. 900. 5. State sword of Edward 

cate that it is im- it 7. Two Italian swords, 16th cent. 8. Spanish rapier, 1650. 

Tv>RHd>lp. to dfv honour presented by the City of London to Gen. Dwight D, 

possiDle to do more Eisenhower to mark the conferring upon him of the freedom of the city, 19d5 

than mention the l# 2, and 5, Bnusn Museum; 3, 4, 6-9 Wallace Collection 

principal types of weapons in use guards of somewhat similar design 

at. HifffkrATit -nArinrla A 4- -(-It a av. ^ ^-^4.1.^ irriT. 


principal types of weapons in use guards of somewhat similar design. Bairey Aviation co. The Sword- 
at different periods.^ The early At the end of the 17th century we fish, one of the last biplanes to 
sword, as used hy Asiatic, Greek, find usually only one cutting edge, enter squadron service, first flew 
^d Roman soldiery, was short, and after this date the blade in 1934. It was the only opera- 
oftenleaf-shaped and pointed. It is usually curved, ^ee Africa; tional biplane to serve throu&out 


i/uixiwsy. xc IS usually curvecu esee Ainca ; tional biplane to serve throughout 
was more used as a cutting than as Anglo-Saxon Antiquities ; Armour ; the Second Great War, and proved 
a stabbing weapon. Broadsword? niaTminrA* TpAT^rsmrr . A-tr-f.-i.A-rviAl-rT tj . j_ 


enter squadron service, first flew 
in 1934. It was the only opera- 
tional biplane to serve throughout 


Broadsword; CIa 3 nnore; Fencing; 


The swords of the 8th and 9th Joan of Arc Ulus.; Regalia; 
centuries were longer, and at the Sabre ; Soabbard ; Scimitar. 


tune of the Norman Conquest Sword Bean 
a^umed a very ill-balanced form {Canavaliaensiformis), 
with long, wide blade, short pom- Climbing herb of the 
mel, and cross hilt. This weapon family Leguminosae, 
^ used only for cutting, and was native of India, Africa, 
of no use for thrusting. By the and tropical America. 
Ibth ^tuiy a new t:^ had Its leaves are divided 
evolved with blade tapering to a into three large oval 
fiiM j^int, adapt^ rather for leaflets, andthepurple, 
thrust^, than cutting, and a long pea-like flowers are 
^p. From this type branched off borne in long sprays, 
the two-hyid sword, often 6 ft. They are succl^ded 
long, which was purely a cutting by scimitar-shaped 
weapon needmg a wide swinging pods a foot long, oon- 


space for its use. 


With the 16th century we find beans^ ^ number of Leaves, distinguished by hav- 

sword lOay developing. With it Sword Dance flowers, and pods mg the upper ]aw 

iMxt they also served to en- Dance. Ik ■' - 

tanple <he adversary’s blade. The Swordfish ' ' %' 1 ' ^ ' 

xte aviated type Torpedo-recon- 

2^ thrustro swords, but naissanoe aero- . 0 11 I i 

weapons plane produced ' ’ ^ 

the towiad sword, hanger, and mt- for the ' * - -.1. ■ .w « ^ ' 


Sword Bean. Leav 
flowers, and pods 


extremely versatile. It was de- 
signed to carry externally one 
18-in. torpedo or up to 1,500 lb. 

of bombs as main 
armament; later, 

.. rocket projectiles 
■HB were often added. 
HjHK j The engine was the 
750-h.p. Bristol 
i Pegasus, and the 
'j maximum speed 138 
j m.p.h. The wheels 
a MHi' were interchangeable 
Bk’ " '^>, d with twin floats. 

Sword-fish 

‘^3 Fam- 

ily of fishes. It is 
Leaves, distinguished by hav- 
nd pods * ing the upper jaw 
greatly prolonged to 


uuvy jwso servea no en- Dance, 
tanple <he adversary’s blade. The Swordfish 
^ MBooicted type Torpedo-recon’ 
wroramw thrastiM swords, but nuissanoe aero- 
weapons plane produced 
the Royal 

IMB ataa deveh^ wth complex Navy by tbe 


Swora-fl«b. »I*lasgia4im,^wiiigtiesta^r»wordl 
u« elongation ol the upper jaw 
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cod, but pugnacity leads it to 
attack larger fish and even whales. 

Swords. Northern suburb of 
Dublin, Eire. About 8 m. from the 
city, it is reached by rly. and bus, 
and contains Dublin airport. There 
are remains of an abbey and a 
castle, while a round tower still 
stands. See Round Tower illus. 

Sybaris. Greek town in Calab- 
ria, S. Italy, on the W. side of 
the Gulf of Tarentum. Founded 
about 720 b.c. by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, it became a great and 
wealthy trading town, whose in- 
habitants were so notorious for 
their love of luxury and soft living 
that the term Sybarite became 
synonymous with voluptuary. In 
a war with the neighbouring city 
of Croton, 501 b.c., Sybaris was 
completely destroyed. 

Sybel, Heinrich VON (1817-95). 
German historian. Bom at Diissel- 
dorf, Dec. 2, 1817, and educated 
there and at Berlin university, he 
settled as a teacher at Bonn in 
1841. In 1846 he was made pro- 
fessor of history at Marburg; in 
1856 at Munich; and in 1861 at 
Bonn. In 1875 he became director 
of the Prussian archives. Sybel 
was a politician, of liberal views, 
tempered by a desire to see Prussia 
at the head of a united Germany. 
When at Marburg he was a 
member of the diet of Hesse, and 
when at Bonn he sat in the Prus- 
sian assembly as a National Liberal. 
He died at Marburg Aug. 1, 1895. 

As an historian ^bel was per- 
haps the ablest pu^ of Ranke. 
His work shows the influence of 
the master’s methods, but unlike 
Ranke he willingly allowed his 
historical knowledge to aid current 
political theories. He began his 
writings with The History of the 
First Crusade, 1841 . Of his longer 
History of the Revolutionary Age, 
1789-1800, he issued a revis^ 
edition in 1882. For his greatest 
work, The Founding of the German 
Empire by William I (Eng. trans. 
1891), he had access to all the 
state documents. 

Sybil, OB The Two Nations. 
Novel by Benjamin Disraeli, pub- 
lished in 1845. It is a political 
romance, marred by extravagance 
and xinreaUty, purportii^ .to show 
the condition of the people during 
the period of the Chartists. 

Sycamore {Acer ps^oplata- 
nus). Tree of the family Acera- 
ceae. A native of Europe and W. 
Asia, it was introduced into 
England about 1551. It is a 
hardy, quick-growing tree, which 
reaches its fufl growth of 60 to 
80 ft. in about 50 years, though 
it lives for some 200. Its leaves 


are five-lobed and irregularly 
toothed, the flowers yello^vy- 
green, growing in long pendulous 
racemes. The winged fruit, or 
samaras, enable it to propagate 
freely. Its sap contains one part 
in eleven of sugar. The firm, fine- 
grained timber is used in the 
making of furniture, dairy uten- 
sils, mangle rollers, etc. The 
sycamore is also sometimes known 
as the great maple or false plane. 

Sycophant (Gr, sykophantes). 
In ancient Athens, one who laid 
false accusations before the courts, 
in the hope of reward. The class 
was frequently denounced by the 
comic poets. The word literally 
means one who shows figs, but its 
application is uncertain. In mod- 
ern use the term means a flatterer 
or toady, probably because ancient 
sycophants endeavoured to in- 
gratiate themselves with others 
by base means. Pron. sikko-fant. 

' Sycorax. Witch referred to in 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest. The 
mother of Caliban, she had been 
banished from -Argier (Algiers) to 
the island scene of the play. 
Prospero released Ariel, her one- 
time servant, from the tree in 
which she had imprisoned him. 

Sycosis OB Barber's Itch (Gr., 
fig-like ulcer). Inflammation of 
the hair follicles around the beard 
and moustache. It is due to infec- 
tion by pus-producing organisms. 

Sydenliaiu. Residential sub- 
urb of S.E. London. It is in the 
met. bor. of Lewisham, on the 
Kent border, and well connected 
with London by four rly. stations 
and by bus. The name of Wells 
Park Road, Upper Sydenham, 
recalls a medicinal spring dis- 
covered in 1640, the site of which 
is marked by S. Philip’s church. 
Other churches are S. Bartholo- 
mew’s and All Saints’. The E. 
of the dist. is known as Lower 
Sydenham. The Crystal Palace 
stood at the S. end of Sydenham 
Hill. Admiral Bligh, Sir George 
Grove, Shackleton, and J. L. 
Baird lived in the district. Pop. 


approx, 30,000, 

Sydenbam, Charles Euward 
P oTTLBTT Thomson, Baron (1799- 
1841). British statesman. Bom 
at Wimbledon, 
Sept. 13, 1799, 
he spent some 
years in his 
father’s count- 
ing-house, and 
made several 
visits to 
Russia. In 
1826 he entered 
I-»dg,deDl.am. ^rliament for 
Britisli statesman Dover and be- 




Thomas Sydenham, 
English physician 


came vice-president of the board 
of trade in 1830. M.P. for Man- 
chester in the Reform parliament 
of 1832, two years later he became 
president of the board of trade, 
where he carried through many 
useful measures. In 1839 he was 
appointed governor-general of Can- 
ada, and was largely instrumental 
in effecting the union of the pro- 
vinces as a sequel to the Durham 
report, and introduced a central 
government and constitution. 
Thomson was raised to the peerage 
in 1840, but after a riding acci- 
dent he died Sept. 19, 1841. 

Sydenham, Thomas (1624-89). 
English physician. Born Sept. 10, 
1624, at Wynford Eagle, Dorset, 
he went to 
Magdalen Hall, 

Oxford, but 
his university 
career was in- 
terrupted by 
the outbreak of 
the Civil War, 
in which Syden- 
ham served on 
the side of the 
Parliamentari- 
ans. In 1647 he entered Wadham 
College and studied medicine there 
and in France. About 1656 he be- 
gan to practise in London, and in 
1676 published Ms Observationes 
Medicae which brought him a 
European reputation. Tractatus 
de Podagra (Treatise on Gout) 
appeared in 1683. He died Dec, 
29, 1689., One of the great in- 
dependent medical tMnkers of Ms 
time, Sydenham carried out a 
series of observations on epidemic 
diseases and introduced new treat- 
ments of small-pox and fevers. 

Sydney. Name of Australian 
cruisers. Completed in 1912 and 
commissioned by the Royal 
Australian Navy in 1913, the 
first H.M.A.S. Sydney displaced 
5,400 tons, had a speed of 25-7 
knots, and a main armament of 
eight 6-in. guns. On Nov. 9, 1914, 
she surprised and destroyed the 
German commerce raiding cruiser 
Emden (g'.r.) at Cocos Keeling 
Island. This was the first action 
ever fought by an Australian war- 
ship. I^ter attached to Beatty’s 
cruiser squadron in the North 
Sea, she was scrapped in 1927. 

In 1936 the Australian govt, 
took over from the R.N. the light 
cruiser Phaeton, renaming her 
Sydney. Displacing 6,830 tons 
on a length of 530 ft. and a beam 
of 56 ft., she was powered by 
geared .turbines developing 72,000 
s.h.p, to give a maximum speed 
of 32*5 knots. Her armament 
was eight 6-in., eight 4-in., and 
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a mimf)or of smaller guns. She 
carried a eoinplement of 5o0. This 
second Sydnej” joined 

the British fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean in .lune, 1940. and on 
July 19 following, destroyed the 
Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni 
iq^v.) ill a running fight !N.W. of 
(Vete. The Italian ship was more 
heaTily armed and, five knots 
faster than the Sydney, was then 
the fastest cruiser in the world. In 
Sept., 1940, the Sydney formed 
part of a squadron that bombarded 
the I>odecanese. On Nov. 19, 
1941. she engaged and sank the 
Oerraan raider Kormoran oii the 
X.W. coast of Australia, but was 
herself torpedoed and lost with all 
hands. In 1944 the Australian 
govt, authorised construction of a 
cruiser to be completed in 1949 
and named Sydney. 

Sydney. City and port of 
C!ape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 
Canada. Its importance is due to 
its fine harbour, and adjacent coal 
mines. Situated 276 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Halifax, it is a terminus 
of the E. div. of the C.N.R., also 
of the Sydney and Louisburg rly. 
The chief industries are connected 
with coal mining, the iron and 
steel trades, fishing, and boat 
building. Coal is exported. It was 
founded in 1784 to become the 
capital of the colony, then separ- 
ated from Nova Scotia, and so it 
remained until the two were united 
in 1820, Pop. 28,305. 

Sydney. Capital of New South 
Wai^, Australia. The principal 
port and chief fortified naval 
station of the Australian Common- 
wealth, commer- 
cial and shipping 
centre for the S. 
Pacific, and im- 
portant interna- 
tional airport, it 

extends 4 m. N. 

Sydney anns 3 jj. 

and W. on the picturesque shores 
of Port Jackson, one of the finest 
natural harbours in the world. 
The mother city of the island oon- 
tiaent, it was founded Jam 26, 
1788, by Captain A. PhiUip, six 
days aH^ he had landed at Botany 
Bay, and was named after Thomas 
Townshend, 1st Viscount Sydney 
(1733-1800), who suggest^ the 
colonisation of New South Wales, 
and was colonial secretary when 
the territory became a Britii 
possession. Pop. (1947) 1,484,434. 

The site of the old town, 5 m. 
from the harbour entrance, at the 
head of Sydney Cove, was chosen 
because it was near a limpid stream 
of water, long since covered in, and 
then or soon after called the Tank 




Sydney, New South Wales. Plan of the central districts on the south side of the 
haihour, showing the principal auays 


stream. Its originally irregular and 
narrow streets are being rapidly 
replaced by fine buildings, spacious 
gardens, and wide thoroughfares, 
the total street mileage of the city 
proper being over 134 m, ; sub- 
urbs 2,050 m. The entrance to the 
harbour, nearly 1 m. in breadth 
between Middle Head and Inner 
South Head, faces N,N.E. 

The harbour extends 13 m. in- 
land, and covers an area of 13,600 
acres, or 21 sq. m., with a coast- 
line of 188 in., so indented that the 
wharves, 14 m. of them, are close 
to the heart of the city. Named 
after Sir George Jackson (1725- 
1822), secretary to the British ad- 
miralty, the harbour is geologically 
a ** drowned valley,” has no large 
rivers bringing down silt, and has a 
depth of water at the heads of 80 
ft,, and at the wharves of from 30 
ft. to 50 ft. The rise and fall of the 
tides ranges from 3 ft. to 6 ft., with 
an average of 3 ft. 4^ ins. In the 
fairway is a reef running parallel 
to the direction of incoming and 
outgoing vessels, leaving two chan- 
nels of 40 ft. or more at low water. 
At least fifty vessels the size of 
the Queen Elizabeth could be com- 


fortably accommodated at one 
time in the harbour. During the 
Second Great War Sydney was, 
from Jan., 1945, the h.q. of the 
British Pacific Fleet. The bridge 
across the harbour, opened March, 
1932, is 2i m. long, including ap- 
proaches, with central span of 
1,660 ft. ; it cost £9,700,000 and 
contains 62,300 tons of steel. Its 
deck is 160 ft. wide, and gives a 
clearance for shipping of 170 ft. 

There are several graving docks, 
including the Captain Cook' Grav- 
ing Dock, opened 1945, which 
could take the largest vessel afloat ; 
a number of floating docks and 
patent slips ; extensive loading, 
unloading, and coaling plant ; and 
facilities for storing and loading 
grain in bulk. The wharves were in 
private hands until 1901, when the 
harbour trust was formed. The 
Sydney harbour authority’s annual 
revenue is £1,380,000. In 1946^47, 
3,628 vessels entered, with a net 
tonnage of 6,836,808 ; cargo 
totalling 9,033,487 tons— the hea- 
viest to that date — ^was handled in 
the year ending June 30, 1946. 
The light at the harbour entrance 
is visible for 30 m. 
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I. Air view of the main building of the University, Remembrance, erected after the First Great War, in 
3. Fagade of the Mitchell Public Library. 3. Elizabeth Martin Place. 5. Approach to Harbour Bridge from 
Street, looking N, to Circular Quay. 4. Shrine of the north, 6. Elizabeth Street, with Hyde Park on left. 

also Bridge illus., p. 1424. 

SYDNEY; BUILDINGS AND STREETS IN THE CAPITAL OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

PkotoSy 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, Australian News and Information Bureau; d, Fox 
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Sydney Harbour. Map o£ the roadstead and cliie£ suburbs 


for the quality and pungency of its 
literary and political criticisms, 
its “national” standpoint, and its 
advocacy of the views of the 
farming community. Its cartoon- 
ists have included Phil May, 
Lavingston Hopkins, Norman 
Lindsay, David Low. It is issued by 
The Bulletin Newspaper Co., Ltd. 

Sydney Morning Herald. Old- 
est daily newspaper in Australasia. 
Established in 1831, it was ac- 
quired in 1840 by Charles Kemp 
and John Fairfax. A few years 
later Kemp retired, and the 
property, which was formed into 


The city, which was incorporated 
1842, has its main streets laid out 
to the cardinal points of the com- 
pass. With its suburbs it abounds 
in easily quarried sandstone, and 
its modern buildings invite com- 
parison with any in Europe- The 
university, incorporated Oct. 1, 
1850, is built of this stone in 15th 
century Gothic style, occupies a 
commanding position, has a hall 
135 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, and 73 ft. 
high, and is surrounded by a park. 
There are five denominational col- 
leges. The metropolitan cathedral 
of S. Andrew, in 14th century 
Gothic style, was consecrated Nov, 
30, 1868 ; the foundation-stone of 
the first of its two predecessors was 
laid by Governor Macquarie, July 
1, 1819. The R.C. cathedral of S. 
Mary was reopened, Sept., 1882, 
after being twice burnt. There are 
Anglican and R.C. archbishops. 

Other buildings include some 
200 churches, the Jewish syna- 
gogue, government offices, town 
hall (mth fine organ), technical 
college, government house, post 
office, mint, observatory, art gal- 
lery, public libraries, museums, 
central rly. station, markets, 
schools, hospitals, conservatorium 
of music, etc. There are many 
parks, squares, and public gardens, 
of the first named those in the 
metropolitan area covering 4,728 
acres^ apart from the National 
Park of 36,300 acres and Kuringgai 
Chase, 35,322 acres, both remark- 
able for their natural scenery. 
About 5 m. from the centre of the 
city is Daoey Garden Suburb, 
covering 336 acres. The Zoological 
Gardens were in Moore Park until 
their removal in 1916 to Taxonga 
Park. Water in abundance is 
obtained from the Nepean river. 

There are underground rly., tram, 
and steam ferry systems. Coal is 
obtamed from mines less than 100 
nu dfetant. Manufactures include 
clothh^, boots and shoes, pottery, 
glass, &iutnre, tobacco, carriages, 
and stoves, also distilleries, brew- 
eries, and machine shops. 


Sydney is a favourite tourist 
resort, with a government tourist 
bureau, its harbour providing a 
delightful picnic-ground for holi- 
day - makers ; bays and bathing 
beaches mark the many miles of 
its wooded foreshores, and glorious 
panoramic views of rugged head- 
lands may he obtained from al- 
most any point of its coast-line. 
Manly, Freshwater, Narrabeen, 
Bondi, Bronte, Coogee, Maroubra, 
and Gronulla, surfing beaches on 
the Pacific littoral, are claimed to 
equal the beach of Waikiki and the 
surfing strands of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Florida. Mean temp, 
ranges from 72° F. in Jan. to 53° F. 
in July ; mean annual rainfall, 
46*46 ins. The first inter-colonial 
exhibition was opened here, 1870, 
and the first international exhi- 
bition, 1872. 

Sydney, North. Seaport of 
Nova Scotia, Canada. On Cape 
Breton Island, it is 16 m. N.W. of 
Sydney by O.N.R. Headquarters 
of the fishing fleet, its fine harbour 
exports coal and iron ore from 
neighbouring mines. Pop. 6,836. 

Sydney, University of. Aus- 
tralian university. Founded in 
1850, as a university for New 
South Wales, it received a royal 
charter in 1858. The ten faculties 
are : arts, economics, science, agri- 
culture, medicine, dentistry, vet- 
erinary science, engineering, law, 
architecture. It has large modem 
buildings in 150 acres of grounds 
in Sydney, including the Fisher 
Library, laboratories, and a 
hospital. University extension lec- 
tures are carried on. Connected 
with the university are denomi- 
national collies for Anglicans, 
Roman Catholics, . Presbyterians, 
and Methodists; also a women’s 
collie, and an affiliatedmuiversity 
college at Armidale, Statutory 
endowment is £100,000, and the 
number of students exceeds 8,000. 

Sydney BnUetin, The. Weekly 
newspaper of Australia, It was 
founded at Sydney in 1880 and 
has won a world-wide reputation 


a limited company in 1916, has 
belonged ever since to members 
of the Fairfax family. 

Syenite. In geology, an ig- 
neous rock of granite-like texture, 
consisting chiefly of orthoclase 
feldspar and mica, hornblende and 
augite. When a small quantity of 
quartz is present the rocks are call- 
ed quartz syenites. So called from 
Syene, Egypt, syenite occurs in 
parts of Europe, N. America, Asia. 

Sykes, Sib Frederick Hugh 
(b. 1877). British administrator. 
Born July 23, 1877, he entered the 
army and 
served in the 
S. African 
War. Qualify- 
ing as a pilot, 
he joined the 
R.F.C. During i 
the First Great | 

War he com- 1 
manded the i 
R N A S in Sir Frederick Sykes,' 

the Easte^n^'^'^ 
Mediterranean, 1915-16, and wat 
on the supreme war council as 
Versailles, 1917-18. At the Paris 
peace conference he was chief of 
the air section. Knighted in 1919, 
he was controller of civil aviation 
until 1922 : for six years Con- 
servative M.P. for Hallam ; then 
went out to govern Bombay, 
1928-33. He sat in parliament 
again for Central Nottingham, 
1940-45. Sir Frederick, who had 
been chairman of government com- 
mittees on meteorology, broad- 
casting, and miners’ welfare, 
happily named his autobiography 
(1942) From Many Angles. 

Sykes; Sir Percy Moles- 
WORTH (1867-1945). British sol- 
dier, administrator, and writer. 
Bom Feb. 28, 1867, he went 
from Rugby through Sandhurst 
and into the army. He travelled 
frequently through Persia and 
Bafuohistan, discovering on his 
firat journey, 1893, a range of mts. 
hitherto unmarked on any map. 
He was the first European to 
climb the volcano of Koh-i-Taftan. 
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Diplomatic service brought more 
knowledge of the same countries ; 
a book. Ten Thousand Miles in 
Persia, made a success in 1902 ; 
and in the First Great War Sykes 
was sent to Persia to protect 
British interests. He raised the 
South Persian Rifles and com- 
manded in the country until the 
end of the war. His standard 
History- of Persia (2 vols.) ap- 
peared in 1915, the year in which 
he was knighted. Other books were 
History of Exploration, 1934 ; 
Quest for Cathay, 1936 ; History 
of Afghanistan, 1940. Sir Percy 
died June 11, 1945. 

Syktyka. Capital of Komi- 
ZjTian {q.v.)^ an autonomous re- 
pubHc of the R.S.F.S.R. It is 
a centre of the timber and fur 
trades. 

Sylhet* Dist. and town of 
Pakistan. Since 1947 in the prov. 
of E. Bengal, the dist. covers 
roughly the area formerly known 
as the Sylhet dist. of Assam, some 
5,478 sq. m. in the fertile valley of 
the Surma. Rice is virtually the 
only crop, since annual rainfall 
averages over 100 ins. everywhere. 
Those of the pop. of 3,116,602 who 
could vote chose to be included in 
Pakistan in 1947, Sylhet town, on 
the Surma, has rly. communication 
with Calcutta and Chittagong. 
Pop. 19,300. 

Syllabus (Lat., Bst). Literally, 
an abstract, and ther^ore a table 
of contents or a programme. In 
the R.C. OSiininb the word Is speci- 
ally need for a list of errors ofSci- 
ally oondemned by the pope. One 
of the most important was that 
issued by Pius IX in 1864, which 
condemned eighty alleged errors 
or heresies- These covered philo- 
sophical speculations, free thought 
of every kind. Freemason^ and 
other secret societies, questions re- 
lating to the marriage laws, and 
ethical errors, and liberal ideas 
generally. Another syllabus, issued 
by Pius X in 1907, condemned the 
teaching of modernism under 65 
headings. Whether such a pro- 
nouncement is to be regarded as an 
infallible utterance €x cathedra by 
the pope is a matter of dispute 
among Roman Catholics. 

Syllogtem .(Gr. together ; 
logizesthm, to reckon). Typical 
form of deductive reasoning, in 
which, certain propositions having 
been laid down, something different 
from them follows as a necessary 
consequence : All men are mortal ; 
Socrates is a man ; therefore, Soc- 
rates is mortal. Every syllogism 
contains two premises and a con- 
clusion; the major term is the 
predicate, the minor the subject, 


of the conclusion. There are four 
modes : A (universal affirmative) 
all men are mortal) ; E (universal 
negative : no men are immortal) ; 
I (particular affirmative : some 
men are clever) ; 0 (particular neg- 
ative ; some men are not clever). 
There are also four kinds of figures, 
depending upon the relation of the 
middle term to the major and 
minor. See Deduction; Logic, 

Sylph (Fr. sylphe, from Gr. 
silphiy a kind of b^tle). Fairj^-like 
being holding an intermediate 
place between the material and the 
immaterial and inhabiting the air, 
according to the mythology’ of the 
Rosicrucians {q»v,). 

Sylt. One of the N. Frisian 
islands. The largest German island 
in the North Sea, it lies off Slesvig, 
opposite Denmark and Germany. 
With an area of 39 sq. m., it con- 
sists of a narrow’ bank 22 m. in 
length and generally less than a 
mile wide, with a wider peninsula 
stretching E. from the middle. 
Westerland in the middle, the 
chief village, has rly. connexions 
with the harbours at the N. and S. 
ends. Sand dunes fringe the 
shores, and sea-bathing attracts 
thousands of visitors normally. 
After the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, R.A.F. patrols were 
maintamed over the seaplane bases 
at Sylt to prevent German aircraft 
from laying mines in British waters. 
On the night of March 19, 1949, 
Sylt was heavily bombed and the 
JB^denburg Da^ which connects 
the island to riie mainland, was 
damaged. On May 11, 1945, units 
of the British 11th armoured 
division occnpied the island. 

Sylvester I (d. 335). Pope from 
314*to 335. The son of Rufinus, a 
Roman, many legends have gath- 
ered round his name, including the 
famous forgery, the Donation of 
Constantine, recording the grants 
made by Constantine to the pope 
and his successors in the city of 
Rome. What is authentic is that 
the pope was represented by his 
legates at the council held at Arles 
a^inst the Donatists in the first 
year of his pontificate, and that he 
took part in the council of Nicaea, 
325. Sylvester was canonised as 
a saint, and his feast is kept on 
Deo. 31, the day of his burial. 

Sylvester H (c. 945-1003). 
Pope from 999 to 1003. The first 
French pope, his name was Ger- 
bert, and he was bom at or near 
Aurillac (Auvergne), where be re- 
ceived his early education. By the 
influence of the emperor Otto I 
he was appointed to the cathe- 
dral school at Reims, and was 
made archbishop of Reims in 991. 


Deposed by’ a sy’nod presided over 
by’ the papal legate, Grrbert retired 
to the court of Otto HI, whom he 
accompanied to Italy. In 998 he 
was made archbishop of Ravenna 
by^ Pope Gregory V, on w’hosc death 
the following year he w’as elected 
pope. Sy’lvester died in Rome on 
May 12, 1003. Besides creating a 
metropolitan seat for Poland at 
Gnesen, and one for Hifhgary at 
Gran, Sylvester is famous for his 
scientific inventions, w’hich in- 
cluded a pendulum clock and an 
hydraulic organ. He is also credited 
with the introduction to the W. of 
the use of Arabic numerals. 

Sylvester, James J oseph ( 1 814- 
97). British mathematician. Born 
in London, Sept. 3, 1814, he was 
educated at the Royal Institution 
school, Liverpool, and S. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Although 
second wrangler, 1837, he was 
unable, ow’ing to the fact that he 
was a Jew’, to take his degree at 
Cambridge until 1872, when religi- 
ous tests had been removed. He 
became professor of natural philo- 
sophy at University College, 
London, 1837, professor of mathe- 
matics at Virginia university 
U.S.A., 1841, and professor of 
mathematics at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, 1865. On 
the foundation of the Johns 
Hopkins university at Baltimore, 
U.S.A., he was appointed to the 
chair of mathematics, 1877. In 
1883 he became Savilian professor 
of geometry at Oxford. He died 
March 15, 1897. 

Sylvme ob Syevite. Native 
form of potassium chloride ob- 
tained from the Stassfurt potash 
mines. The mineral sylvite, as 
found naturally, contains al^ut 
20 p.c. of potassium chloride. 
Sylvme has an important use in 
spectroscopy (infra-red) since it is 
transparent down to a wave- 
length of 20 p. except for narrow 
absorption bands at 3*2 p. and 
7*1 p. See Potassium. 

Symbiosis (Gr. syn, together ; 
bios, life). In biology, term for a 
kind of partnership betw’een living 
organisms of unrelated species ; 
taking the form of associated ex- 
istence for the purposes of mutual 
nutrition. Plants which live in 
this maimer are dependent in 
various ways one upon another, 
and frequently join together in 
order to attain mutual advantage. 
One may absorb foodstuffs from 
earth and air and pass them on to 
the other; while organic com- 
pounds made in the green cells of 
a plant may be used in addition 
by the fungus, for example, living 
on it. Symbiosis is be^ seen in 
2 CIO 
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the lichens, which are composite 
plants consisting of algae and fungi. 
The same phenomenon exists be- 
tween certain flowering plants and 
fungi, in which case the fungus 
supplies water and foodstuffs from 
the groimd, receiving from its 
partner organic compounds pro- 
duced in the green leaves. Se6 
Commensalism; Mycorrhiza. 

Symbol. Sign, abbreviation, or 
conventional mark used to denote 
an individual or a group, a sub- 
stance, a process or operation, 
a relationship, etc. Symbols and 
symbolism have played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
society, of civilization, and of the 
sciences. Some social symbols, 
such as crests, flags, seals, etc., 
were originally identification marks 
used in an illiterate age ; but many 
of them in primitive communities, 
and some more recently, acquired 
a semi-mystical significance, and 
possessed a special capacity to 
arouse enthusiasm and to focus 
social activity. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the immensely wide in- 
fluence of the Cross as the symbol 
of Christianity ; consider the very 
different influence during the 20th 
century of the swastika and of the 


hammer and sickle. The study of 
such social symbols throws a 
revealing light on problems of 
social psychology. 

Most symbols are not of this 
social type, but are a specialised 
kind of shorthand introduced by 
workers in different fields to 
facilitate the expression of com- 
plicated ideas peculiar to the sub- 
ject. Thus, in mathematics, 
chemistry, physios, biology, and 
social studies such as economics, 
there is an extensive and ever- 
growing body of symbols the use 
of which obviates lengthy verbal 
statements and enables complex 
chains of reasoning to be set out 
briefly, but in a form wholly un- 
intelligible to those who have not 
mastered the particular notation. 
The progress of science has been 
much assisted by these time-saving 
and distinctive methods of written 
expression; but the intricacy of 
such symbolism greatly increases 
the preparatory study necessary 
before the non-expert can share 
their ideas or follow their argu- 
ments. Many branches of techno- 
logy have their own systems of 
symbols, so that the plans of the 
technologist or the instruction 


sheet of the technician are quite 
unreadable by the uninitiated. 

Scientific symbolism developed 
first in mathematics ; indeed, the 
progress of mathematics has de- 
pended largely on the growth and 
the aptness of the symbols for 
expressing either ideas or opera- 
tions. The Arabic numerals, in- 
cluding the zero, which made 
possible decimal notation, are of 
fundamental importance. They 
gradually came into general use 
during the period from the 5th to 
the 16th centuries. The signs -f 
and — , introduced in the 15th 
century, were not generally adopt- 
ed until the 17th. The multiplica- 
tion sign X was invented by 
Oughtred in 1631 ; the division 
sign “ by Rahn in 1659 ; the sign 
of equality = by Recorde in 1557 ; 
the symbol ^ to denote a square 
root, by Rudolff in 1526 ; the ex- 
ponent, to denote a numerical 
power, such as x®, x*, by Descartes 
in 1637 ; the sign for infinity co 
by Wallis in 1655. During the 
18th, 19th and 20th centuries 
numerous other new symbols have 
been introduced, particularly into 
the specialised applications of 
mathematics. 


SmBOL. SOME EXAMPLES OF CONVENTIONAL SIGNS USED IN MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 



Mathematics 


not less than 


Astronomy 

+ (plus) 

addition, positive 

oo 

infinity 

• 

new moon 

— (minus) subtraction, negative 

m 

function of x 

]) 

first quarter 

± 

plus or minus 

0 

degrees 

0 

full moon 

-fve 

positive 

/ 

minutes (or feet) 

d or ( 

last quarter 

— ve 

negative 

0 

seconds (or inches) 

O 

sun 


equal 

ir (pi) 

ratio of circumference 


Mercury 

N 

not equal 


of circle to diameter 

? 

Venus 


identically equal 


3-14:169265 

0 

earth 

X 

multiplied by 

□ 

square 

$ 

Mars 

ab 

a multiplied by 6 

A or ^ 

angle 

% 

Jupiter 

b(a+b) 

a-\-h multiplied by b 

^rt 

right angle 

h 

Saturn 

-7- 

divided by 

A 

triangle 


Uranus 

afb orf 

a divided by b 

O 

circle 


Neptune 

% 

per cent 

11 

parallel to 

6 

conjunction 

%o 

per thousand 


Pharmacy 

8 

opposition 


square root 

ft 

pound 

Si 

ascending node 


cube root 




descending node 

0^ 

the number a multiplied 2- 
together n times 31 

ounce 

one ounce 

or s 

Biology 

male 

a“» 

l/a» 

Si] 

two ounces 

$ 

female 

fllM 

the root of a 

gissor gjss one ounce and a half 

C? 9 

dioecious 


> 

< 


because • 
divided by 
equals, as 
is proportional to, 
vanes as 
greater than 
not greater than 
less than 


3 

3i or 3i 
9 
9i 
0 
ni 

m 

R 


drachm 
one drachm 
scruple 
one scruple 
pint 

nniTiim 

recipe 


5 or $ hermaphrodite 
X hybrid 

71 perennial 

h tree 

Electricity 

-II- one cell 

-1 1 1 1 - - - -I [• battery of cells 
+ - — positive, negative 

poles, etc. 
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Symbolism (Gr. symbolon, a 
token). Conventional representa- 
tion of an idea, person, or thing by 
something eJse which recalls it by 
some analogy or association. When 
employed to represent abstract 
ideas, or objects which cannot well 
be portrayed, especially in the reli- 
gions and moral spheres, symbolism 
acq^uires an emotional significance, 
as with the national fiag, the cres- 
cent, or the cross. 

It is an essential element in 
primitive, hieratic, and heraldic art. 
Most of the gods and goddesses in 
Egyptian, classical, and Indian 
mythology, and many saints in the 
calendar, have their appropriate 
symbols. Early Christian symbol- 
ism, of which such examples as the 
lamb, dolphin, fish, dove, and 
palm-branch are common in the 
catacombs, was largely derived 
from Jewish and pagan sources. 
Numbers were treat^ symbolically 
by many ancient nations, as the 
Babylonians, Jews, and Greeks; 
thus to the Jews 7 denoted per- 
fection, 4 the earth, etc. See The 
Symbolic Language of Ancient 
.Ait and Mythology, B. P, Knight, 
new ed. 1902. 

Symbolisibs. Term applied to 
the school of Erench poets, in- 
fluential in the latter years of the 
19th century, who us^ symbolic 
methods of expression. In reaction 
from the Parnassian school of 
HerAdia, Samain, etc., who de- 
velop^ a highly finished technique 
of objective description, the Sym- 
bolist^ sought to perfect a method 
of indirect suggi^on of ideas. 
Sources of the movement are found 
in the work of Charles Baudelaire 


(gr.t;.), and the master of the school 
wasStephane MallarmA (g.t?.). See 
Parnassians ; Rimbaud; Vers libre. 
Consult The Heritage of Symbol- 
ism, 0. M. Bowra, 1943, 
Symington, William (1763- 
1831). Scottish engineer. Bom at 
Leadhills, and educated at Glas- 



f ow and Edin- 
uigh univer- 
sities, in 1787 
he patented 
an improved 
form of steam 
engine, which 
be applied in 
conjunction 
with Patrick 


William Symin^oo, Miller to 
Beottuh uvisew paddle-wheel 
^mers. In 


1802 the Charlotte Dundas tug- 
boat was fitted with a further 
improved form of Symington’s 
steim engine, which proved h%hly 
successful Although the inventor’s 
ideas were the foundation of 


modem steamships, he died in pov- 
erty in London, March 22, 1831. 


Syxumachns, Quintus Auke- 
uus (c. A.D. 345-c. 405). Roman 
orator and author. Educated in 
Gaul, he became leader of the 
pagan aristocracy in Rome, was a 
man of high character, and held 
several high administrative ofiOices. 
He pleaded hard against the anti- 
pagan enactments of the emperor 
Gratian, urging that “ not by one 
path alone can the great mystery 
be approached,” but was banishea 
for a time from Rome. His extant 
works comprise panegyrics, epistles, 
reports on affairs in Rome, and 
fragments of orations. 

Symmetry. In geometry, cor- 
respondence of parts with regard 
to a middle plane, each element 
of geometrical form having its 
counterpart on the opposite side 
of that plane. A sphere is thus 
symmetrical about any plane 
passing through its centre, as is 
an ellipsoid. 

In algebra, a function is said to 
be symmetrical with respect to 
certain letters, when those letters 
can be interchanged without 
changing the form of the expres- 
sion. Thus a®-i-3a®6+3a6®+6* is 
symmetrical with respect to a 
and b, since an interchange of a 
and h does not alter the e^qpression. 
Symmetry enables many expres- 
sions to be written down at sight 
in algebra, so tending towards ease 
of solution of problems, and also 
enables errors to be detected from 
want of symmetry. 

Symmetry (6r. syn, with ; 
meiron, a measure). In zoology, 
oorrespondenoe of different pa^ 
of an organism about a line or a 
plane through it. In all the higher 
animals it will be found that, if the 
body is divided down the central 
line of the back, the two halves 
will be very much alike. If the 
human body is thus divided, the 
two halves are exactly alike exter- 
nally, and mainly alike intemally. 
This is known as bi-lateral sym- 
metry; and in most cases it is indi- 
cative of an active life. 

In the lower phyla of the animal 
kingdom this rule 
no longer prevails. 

There is no right 
and left side, but 
the body is the 
same all round, 
beingeithertubular 
or more or less 
globular. jSee Anat- 
omy; Man. 

Symonds, John i 
Addington (1840- | 

93). Biirish man 
of letters. Bom at 
Bristol, Oct. 5, 

1840, he was edu- „ „ 

oated at Harrow ’ih 

aodBalliolCoUege, 


Oxford, where he took the Newdi- 
gate prize, and an open fellowship at 
Magdalen. Severe study led to a 
^ breakdown in 

at Davos 
John A. Symonds, pi«f- 
British man of letters 1^ 1 ^ ^ z* « 

wrote under 
almost constant pain, and often 
without books of reference, but his 
output was large, and was remark- 
able for its picturesque style and 
for its humanity. He died at 
Rome, April 9, 1893. 

Symonds’s first book was An 
Introduction to the Study of 
Dante, 1872 ; it appeared in a new 
edition, as did his last book, Walt 
Whitman : a Study, in the week 
that he died. His greatest work. 
The Renaissance in Italy, took him 
11 years to write, 187^6 ; sum- 
marised in one vol. by Lieut.-CoL 
A. Pearson, 1893, it was reissued in 
7 vols., 1897-98. His most char- 
acteristic effort was the sonnet 
sequence, Animi Figura, 1882. His 
other books include studies of the 
Greek poets, lives of Shelley, Sid- 
ney, Ben Jonson, and Michelangelo, 
a volume on Shakespeare’s Prede- 
cessors in the English Drama, 
English versions of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s Autobiography and Carlo 
Gozzi’s Memoirs, and masterly 
translations of the sonnets of 
Michelangelo and Campanella. 
ConsuU Life, H. F. Brown, 1895. 

Symond’s 7at. Beauty spot 
on the river Wye in Herefor^mre. 
The Yat, t.e. gate, is a narrow 
opening, 600 yards across, between 
two hills at the neck of a meander 
of the river. Within the river- 
loop, which is 4 m. long, is a hill, 
also called Symond’s Yat, 740 ft. 
in height, from which is obtained 
a magnificent view. See Wye. 



Symond^s Yat, Herefordshire. Bend of the Wye as it 
passes (right) the Yat, with (left) the hills known as 
the Dowards 
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Symons, Arthttr (1865-1945). 
British poet and critic, born 
Feb. 28, 1865. One of a London 
group of poets 
and. writers 
influenced by 
the French 
symbolists, 
he came into 
prominence 
with a first 
volume of 
poems, Days 

and Nights, 
Axtimr Symons, i o o n t' v, ^ 
British poet 188 9. The 
more widely- 
known London Nights appeared in 
1895. Editor of The Savoy, 1896, 
he became associated with Aubrey 
Beardsley. As critic, rather than 
poet his best work was done, e.gr. 
Studies in Two Literatures, 1897 ; 
The Symbolist Movement in Liter- 
ature, 1899 ; Spiritual Adventures, 
1905 ; Figures of Several Cen- 
turies, 1916. He wrote also on 
paint^g, music, drama, and danc- 
ing, and made trandations of 
Hofmannsthars Elektra, and from 
Baudelaire, Verhaeren, and D’An- 
nunzio. SjTtnonsdied Jan.22, 1945. 
Sympathy (Gr. syn, with ,• 

pathos, feeling, suffering). The 
natural, often inexplicable, in- 
clination to share the feelings and 
sufferings of others, opposed to 
antipathy. Physiologically, the in- 
crease or diminution of the activity 
of a bodily organ as a result of 
similar conditions in another 
bodily organ. The chief connect- 
ing links between the two are the 
nervous and vascular systems. 
Sympathetic phenomena are 
common in illness ; other instances 
are the “ cracking ” of the voice, 
and sneezing as the effect of light. 

Symphony (Or. symphonia, a 
sounding together). Musical com- 
position, essentially a sonata (g.v.) 
for orchestra. The term was first 
used to designate the instrumental 
prelude and interludes in a choral 
work. The operatic prelude in par- 
ticular developed into an over- 
ture, In the French type there were 
two sbw movem^ts separated by 
a quick one, but tiie Italian over- 
ture consist^ of two qui<^ move- 
ments with a slow one between 
them, and it is &om the latter that 
the symphony developed. 

The experiments and searchings 
after a dcSnite form were gathered 
up and fixed by Haydn, to whom 
justly belongs the title of father of 
symphony. While in the ser- 
vice Prince Bsterhaay he pro- 
duced more than a hundred 
^miphcnle& Mozart wrote 49, 
tie three greatest being those 
commonly numbered 39 in H flat, 


40 in G minor, 41 in C (the Jupi- 
ter). Beethoven composed only 
nine, but into them he infused a 
depth of emotion and expression 
unknown to his predecessors, and 
perhaps not surpassed by any suc- 
cessor. Other eminent composers 
of symphonies are Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, 
Bruckner, Mahler, Borodin, Tchai- 
kovsky, Glazounov, Dvorak, Ber- 
lioz, Franck, Sibelius, Elgar, Sir A. 
Bax, R. Vaughan Williams. 

A modern development called the 
symphonic poem owes its origin 
to Liszt. If differs from the sym- 
phony in having for its basis a 
more or less definite programme, in 
place of emotional expression or 
pure thought, its form being modi- 
fied to suit the programme. The 
development of both symphony 
and symphonic poem has been 
made possible by the improve- 
ments in old instruments and the 
inventions of many new ones. See 
Harmony ; Music. 

Symphoricarpus. North 
American shrub popularly called 
snowberry (q.v,), ' 

Symposium (Gr. syn, together ; 
pimin, to drink). Originally in 
ancient Greece the wine-party that 
followed a banquet. Plato gave 
the name to one of his Socratio dia- 
logues represented as having taken 
place at such a gatheiing. There is 
a similar work by Xenophon with 
the same title. The feature of 
these works was the expression of 
opinions by various individuals, 
and the word symposium has thus 
come to be applied to any collec- 
tion of opinions or essays on a 
particular subject. 


Synagogue (Gr. synagoge, a 
gathering, from synagein, to bring 
together). In the history of Juda- 
ism, an assembly of Jews for wor- 
ship and religious instruction, and 
hence a building specially set 
apart for that purpose. Local syna- 
gogues were scattered throughout 
Palestine in early times, but as a 
focus of national life the institu- 
tion of the synagogue has been 
dated from the great exile when 
the Jews, deprived of the services 
of the Temple, gathered together 
for worship and for mutual help, 

In time the synagogue was used 
not only as a place of worship, but' 
also as a court of law by the local 
sanhedrin or tribunal of elders, and 
as a school. There was no ap- 
pointed priest, and the worship, 
which included prayers and the 
reading and exposition of the Law 
and the Prophets, was conducted by 
the chazan or reader with less for- 
mality than the Temple services. 
At the east end was the ark con- 
taining the scrolls of the law, the 
reader’s platform, and the per- 
petually burning lamp. 

Modern synagogues retain the 
essential character of those in the 
past, though in recent times the 
tendency has been to restrict them 
to religious uses. The first syna- 
gogue in England was at Oxford in 
the reign of William II, and as late 
as the reign of George II there 
were only two synagogues in the 
whole of Great Britain. The oldest 
in England is at Bevis Marks, 
London, built in 1701 and now 
scheduled as an ancient monument. 

A college of learned elders, 
known as the Great Synagogue, is 



Synagogue. Interior ol Great Synagogue in Aldgate, London, from the west 
end. synagogue was destroyed in a German air raid. May, 1941. The 
ohazan m the ^memar or pulpit is reading the law at the Sabbath service. AU 
the men in the congregation are wearing taUiths 
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said to have been founded by Ezra 
at Jerusalem to secure the codifica- 
tion and exact transmission of the 
Law and the Prophets with com- 
mentaries. As this body is not 
mentioned in the O.T. or Apo- 
crypha its very existence has been 
doubted. See Jews ; Temple. 

Synchrotron. The most com- 
plicated and powerful of a number 
of devices used to accelerate 
atomic particles to very high 
energies. One electron or one 
proton accelerated through 10 
million volts would acquire an 
energy of 10 MeV. Potential 
differences of this order are, 
however, unrealizable in practice, 
and the problem is to achieve the 
same result by applying a man- 
ageable voltage (say 15,000 to 
50,000) many times over to the 
same particle. 

Linear Accelerator. This 
consists of a series of electrodes, 
in the form of metal tubes set 


speed thus attained increases the 
radius of the semicircle in the next 
dee. The extra length of the new 
path exactly balances the higher 
speed, so that the particles always 
arrive at the gap just in time for 
the next reversal of voltage. This 
condition is knowm as resonance, 
and the magnetic field is adjusted 
till it is reached. “ Focusing ” the 
particles in the central plane of 
the dees is achieved by a slight 
decrease in the magnetic field 
towards the edges. The upper 
limit of energies obtainable is set 
in the first place by the size of 
the magnet. With pole-pieces 
5 ft. in diam., a field of 10,000 
gauss, and an alternating voltage 
of 50 kV, deuterons make about 
160 revolutions and reach an 
energy of 16 MeV. 

Snnchro-cyclotron. For high- 
er energies, the decrease in mag- 
netic field required for focusing 
and the increase in mass of the 


the betatron or magnetic-induc- 
tion accelerator a magnetic field 
is again used to produce a circular 
path for the electrons (j8-part- 
icles). The magnet is in the form 
of an iron yoke with a central 
bar surrounded by an evacuated 
glass ring, or doughnut, round 
which the electrons circulate. 
Moving electrons are equivalent 
to a current, and the doughnut 
acts like the secondary coil of a 
transformer. The primary coil is 
wound round the yoke and ex- 
cited by alternating current. 
WTien this is increasing the mag- 
netic flux through the- doughnut 
increases, and induces an in- 
creased secondary current, Le. 
accelerates the electrons. At the 
same time the increasing field 
holds them to a circular (rather 
than a spiral) course. ,\\lth a 
doughnut 74 in. in diam., and a 
power input of 200 kW at 60 c/s, 
energies of 100 INleV have been 


in line with short 
gaps between, and 
connected altern- 
ately to the termi- 
nals of a high- 
frequency oscillator. 
A source of particles 
is placed at one end 
and the whole en- 
closed in an evacu- 
ated cylinder. A 
positive particle {e,g, 
a proton or a deut- 
eron) leaving the 
sooroe when the filrst 
electrode is negative 
is accelerated into 
it. By the time it 
emerges the voltage 
has reversed, the sec- 
ond electrode is now 


(///' 





Synclirotroii. Diagram 
showing. A, the dees of a 
cyclotron ; B, the ^ectro- 
magnet with the dee hox 
in the lines of force 


particles predicted 
by the theory of 
relativity (<?.i’.) as 
their speed ap- 
proaches that of 
fight, both lead to 
an extra lengthen- 
ing of their semi- 
circular path which 
is not balanced by 
a corresponding in- 
crease in velocity, 
so that they arrive 
late at the gaps and 
resonance is lost. 
To meet this the 
frequency of the 
oscillatixig voltage 
is progressively re- 
duced during the 
outward spiralling of 


negative, and the particle is one batch of particles, then raised 
again accelerated across the gap. again and a new batch brought 
The process continues, so that the out. Each batch is collected and 
particle attains a final energy held together by an automatic 
equal to the voltage of the oscilla- synchronising effect : the parti- 
tor (say 50 kV) multiplied by the cles cross the gaps while the volt- 
number of electrodes. Since, how- age is still rising; any particle 
ever, each electrode has to be slightly ahead of time is therefore 
considerably longer than the one subjected to a lower voltage and 


before, the total number prac- 
ticable is severely limited. 


accelerated less than the average, 
any particle behind time meets 


Cyclotron. To overcome this a higher voltage and is hurried on. 
difficulty E. 0. Lawrence devised The Berkeley frequency-modu- 
the cyclotron, in which the tubular lated (F.M.) or synchro-cyclotron, 
electrodes are replaced by two with pole-pieces 184 inches in 
fiat semicircular boxes or dees diam., a peak voltage of 15 kV, 
(fig. A) set in an evacuated con- and frequency modulating from 
tainer between the pole-pieces of 12-6 to 9 Mo/s, can deliver deut- 
a powerful electromagnet (fig. B), erons at 190, protons at 340, 
The vertical magnetic field bends and a-particles at 380 MeV. 
the path of the particles to Betatron. The cyclotron will 
a semicircle inside each dee ; not work for electrons, because 
the reversal of the voltage with their much smaller mass they 
accelerates them across the gap move much faster and the rela- 
between the dees, and the hi^er tivity effect is much greater. In 


obtained. 

Synchrotron. This was first 
devised for electrons as a com- 
bination of betatron and synchro- 
cyclotron. At the centre is a 
small betatron w'hich accelerates 
the electrons to about 1 MeV by 
magnetic induction. They are 
then delivered to a wider orbit 
where they are farther accelerated 
by a frequency-modulated voltage. 
To prevent them, however, from 
spiralling rapidly out of the in- 
strument, the current to the 
electromagnet is made to increase 
as the acceleration builds up, so 
that the orbit remains practically 
circular. The same principle is 
applied to positive particles in the 
proton-synchrotron. Here the 
advanta^ is that the magnetic 
field has to be maintained over a 
narrow circular orbit only (instead 
of the whole area of the dees). In 
a proton-synchrotron with an orbit 
32 ft. in &am. particles travel in 
all some 100,000 miles and reach 
an energy of 1,300 MeV. 

Syndline (Gr. eynhlinein, to lean 
together). In geology, the dipping 
of the strata inwards towards the 
axis of an earth fold, producing 
a trough-shaped or basin-like 
arrangement of Ihe strata. See 
Anticline, 

Syncopation (Gr. syn, together; 
Jcoptein, to cut). In music, a tem- 
porary alteration of accent effected 
by prolonging a sound from a nor- 
mally wesi place in the bar over 
a normally stronger one. The con- 
sequent cross accentuation pro- 
duces a very stimulating effect. 

If long applied in all the parts, 
syncopation may result in chang- 
ing the time, which thus ceases to 
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be really syncopated though it may 
look so to the eye. The term, from 
Gr. synkope, cutting short, origin- 
ated from an early practice, when 
black notes were not so much used, 
of cutting certain of the notes by 
the bar lines : 



Syncope. In language, loss of a 
vowel or consonant, or even of an 
entire syllable, in the middle of a 
word : ev’ry for every, ne’er for 
never, can’t for cannot, since for 
sithence. Pron. sin-ko-pee. See 
Accent. 

Syncope. Failure of the heart’s 
action resulting in fainting (g.-y.). 

Syncretism (Gr. synhretismos^ 
combination). Union in face of a 
common enemy, referring to the 
ancient Cretans who, while con- 
tinually quarrelling among them- 
selves, resented all outside inter- 
ference, In theology, it is an at- 
tempt to reconcile different re- 
ligious communions. The Lutheran 
Calixtus in 1646 formulated a 
scheme for uniting all Christian 
parties in a single church. 

Syndic (Gr. syndiJcos, one who 
helps in a court of justice). Word 
us^ for an official whose powers 
and duties vary from place to 
place. In ancient Greece the syn- 
dics were public advocates ap- 
pointed to represent the state, and 
in the Roman judicial system they 
represented corporate bodies in 
actions at law. In England today 
the word is used in the university 
of Cambridge for delegates 
appointed for certain specific 
purposes, e.g, to look after the 
university press, etc. In Italy the 
sindaco is the chief ofBLcial, the 
mayor, of a town. 

Syndicalism (Fr. syndicat, or- 
ganization of workers). Revo- 
lutionary movement that origin- 
ated in France towards the end of 
the 19th century. It aimed at the 
transfer of the control of individual 
industries to the workers engaged 
in them, this to be brought about 
by direct action and not parlia- 
mentary methods. Syndicalists 
propos^ that the workers should 
first transform their trade unions 
into industrial unions by amal- 
gao^tion ; then form a federation 
of industrial unions and a national 
federation of ’toade unions ; and 
finally link these two in a general 
oonfi^eration of labour including 
all producers and distributors. The 
strike, it was thought, 
yohld he an all-powerful weapon. 
A oounofi of representatives from 
all the unions woidd administer 


national concerns and replace 
parliament. These ideas underlay 
the formation of the Confederation 
Generale du Travail in 1895, and 
caused a large part of the trade 
union movement of France to re- 
main aloof from political Socialism. 
The movement resulted in wide- 
spread strikes in 1909 ; hut the out- 
break of war in 1914 caused a 
split, some leaders who had been 
anti-nationalist now supporting 
the government. Revolutionary 
syndicalists in England inspired 
numerous strikes in 1911 ; but 
they made little progress, princi- 
pally because of the close relation- 
ship between the trade unions and 
the Labour party. Syndicalism 
expressed itself in the U.S.A., 
Canada, Australia, etc., through the 
once famous Industrial Workers 
of the World. Gonault Socialism 
and Syndicalism, P. Snowden, 1913. 

Syndicate. A term literally 
meaning a body of syndics, but 
now generally applieji to a body of 
persons banded together to carry 
out some business enterprise, a 
temporary organization prepara- 
tory to a more permanent one. In 
its more correct signification of a 
body of syndics, the word is used in 
the university of Cambridge. 

Synecdociie. Figure of speech 
in which a part is understood to 
mean a whole. Examples are 
“ hands ” for workmen, and “ the 
redcoats are coming,” i.e. the 
soldiers. Synecdoche is a special 
form of metonymy (g.^?.). Pron. 
sin-ek-dokee. 

Synge, John Millington (1871- 
1909). Irish dramatist. Born at 
Rathfamham, near. Dublin, April 
16, 1871, he 
graduated at 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 
traveUedonthe 
Continent, 
lived for some 
time in the 
Latin quarter, 
Paris, and went 
to the Aran 
Isles and Gal- 
way Bay to study the Ufe of the 
peasants. His work is character- 
ised by great strength and rugged 
beauty. He combined in his plots 
extreme realism with intense 
imagination, and m his dialogue 
the poetic with the earthy ; and 
achieved great success as a dram- 
atist. The following are his best 
plays : The Shadow of the Glen, 
1903 j Riders to the Sea (one act), 
1904 ; The WeU of the Saints, 1905 ; 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
1907 ; Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
1910. Volumes of poems include 


Queens ; In Kerry ; Beg-Innish ; 
The Passing of the Shee ; The 
Curse ; and prose studies, The 
Aran Isles ; In Wicklow ; In West 
Kerry. S3mge died in Dublin, 
March 24, 1909. Pron. Sing. 

Ssmgenesious. Term applied 
in the description of flowers to the 
condition in which the anthers of 
the stamen are united while their 
filaments are free, as in Compositae. 

Synod (Gr. synodos, assembly). 
Eccles. term for a meeting of 
churchmen for deliberation on 
church affairs. In the early Church 
a universal synod, to which the 
bishops of the whole Church were 
summoned, was usually known as 
a general or oecumenical council ; 
a national synod was attended by 
clergy of one nation ; a provincial 
synod was an assembly of the 
clergy of one province or patri- 
archate. The convocation of Can- 
terbury is an existing example of 
the provincial synod. A diocesan 
synod was convened by the bishop 
for consultation with his clergy. 

Among Presbyterians {q.v.) a 
synod is a court coming between 
the general assembly and the local 
presbyteries. Such a synod must 
include at least three presbyteries, 
each represented by the minister 
and one elder. The term has some- 
times been applied to assemblies of 
a more special character, e.g. the 
synod of Dort (g.v.). See Elder. 

Synonym (Gr. syn, with ; ony- 
mat name). Word expressing sub- 
stantially the same idea as another 
word. It may have a wider con- 
notation, and coincide with the 
other word in one of its applica- 
tions, or it may originally have 
been identical in meaning, and by 
the associations it has acquired, or 
by some other process of differen- 
tiation, it may express a slightly 
different sense. The Teutonic, 
French, and Latin elements in the 
English language have made it 
unusually rich' in synonyms ; e.g. 
the words kingly, royal, and regal 
have only slightly Afferent uses, 
In scientific nomenclature, the 
term synonym is applied to names 
of genera, species, etc., which have 
been rejected in favour of others 
with better claims. See Homonym. 

S3movial Membrane. Thin, 
strong membrane which, lines the 
interior of joints. It secretes a 
fluid which acts as a lubricant to 
the joint. Inflammation of the 
synovial membrane is termed 
synovitis, and may be due to a 
sprain or injury to the joint, or to 
certain constitutional diseases, 
such as rheumatism or tubercu- 
losis, which must have appropriate 
treatment. The joint becomes 
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B eeps in Its Sheath 
c> the Synovial^ 
merr-erane 







Synovial Memlirane. Diagram of 
bones and muscles of shoulder 
joint ; the synovial membrane is 
shown in black 

swollen, painful, and hot. Mild 
attacks are usually relieved by 
hot fomentations, resting the joint, 
and applying counter-irritants. In 
severe cases permanent and ex- 
tensive changes occur in the joint. 

S 3 na.taz (Gr. syn, together ; ias~ 
sein, to put in order). Theory of the 
proper use and arrangement of 
words in a sentence. It forms the 
second great division of grammar, 
the first dealing with morphology, 
the theory of word-formation, S 3 m- 
tax may be historical, an investiga- 
tion of its development in the same 
language; comparative, theattempt 
to establish the principles which 
regulated it in prehistoric times, by 
the add of costing languages ; de- 
scriptiYe, rules for the proper em- 
ployment of the individual parts of 
speech, of cases, moods, and 
tenses ; the theory of simple and 
compound sentences. 

S3fiithesis (Gr. syn, together; 
thesis, placing). Putting of parts 
together to make a whole ; the 
opposite of analysis. Although 
us^ occasionally in the study of 
language, the word is princi^Uy 
a scientific term, applied to the 
method of reasoning which starts 
with elements (axioms, general 
principles, established truths) and 
combines them to obtain a new 
idea or to reveal a fresh relation- 
ship or (in chemistry) perhaps to 
make a new substance. The ail- 
ment is throughout deductive, 
applying general propositions to 
particular cases. Synthesis has 
been called the method of exposi- 
tion ; analysis, the method of 
discovery ; but synthesis often 
leads to discovery by indicating 
the need to correct general princi- 
ples. See Analysis. 

Synthetic Material. Product 
that has been artificially built up 
from simpler substances, not 
obtained by extraction from a 


'natural source. The term is de- 
rived from synthesis (Gr., putting 
together). Synthetic materials are 
of two kinds : those which in 
molecular structure are exact 
chemical duplicates of natural 
products ; and those having 
properties similar to natural pro- 
ducts to which they are chemically 
dissimilar. 

In the first class is quinine, 
which can be obtained by ex- 
traction of the natural substance 
from cinchona bark, or synthe- 
sised from other substances. When 
analysed, natural and synthetic 
quinine are chemically identical. 
Similarly, common salt may be 
mined from rock salt deposit or 
evaporated from sea water, or it 
may be synthesised by reacting 
hydrochloric acid and caustic 
soda. Pure sugar from beet or 
sugar-cane is chemically the same 
as sugar synthesised from carbon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. 

On the other hand, neoprene, 
buna, and other synthetic rubbers, 
which are basically combinations 
of lime and coal, closely resemble 
and for many purposes replace 
natural rubber; but chemically 
these products are quite unlike it. 
Synthetic wool, one variety of 
which is made from milk, and 
S 3 nithetic leather, bear no chemical 
relation to fleece or hides. Syn- 
thetic silk, from wood cellulose, 
has a close resemblance to real 
silk ; but chemically bears no rela- 
tion to the product of the silkworm. 
The same remark applies to 
chocolate synthesised fiom wood, 
and flour fScom sawdust. 

Coal is cue of the chief bases 
of synthetic materials. From 
benzol, a distillate of coal tar, is 
synthesised oil of bitter almonds, 
used for scenting soap ; while 
toluol, another distillate of coal, 
yields saccharine, a synthetic sugar. 
Aniline (g.v.), a colourless oily sub- 
stance, was synthesised from coal 
tar and yielded dye identical with 
that derived from the indigo plant. 
Synthesis of coal tar and its pro- 
ductsyields dyes of some 1 1,000 col- 
ours and shades. Cellulose, afibrons 
stiffening matter in plant cell walls, 
provides another basis. Treated 
with nitric acid, cellulose produces 
pyroxylin, or cellulose nitrate, 
from which are synthesised arti- 
ficial ivory, leather, and sponge. 
Cotton is synthesised from thefibres 
constituting the bark of trees, and 
coal by subjecting plants to intense 
heat and pressure. Caustic soda 
can be synthesised from salt and 
water, and carbon disulphide from 
sulphurand coke carbon. Most gem- 
stones have been synthesised in the 


laboratory, but usually these arc 
more costly than the natural stones. 

In some cases the synthetic 
materials are much more than sub- 
stitutes ; indeed, for certain pur- 
poses, they are better wearing and 
more adaptable than the natural 
products that thaj" simulate. More 
than 400,000 new combinations of 
molecules have been constructed 
to produce synthetic materials, 
and millions are theoretically 
possible. See Artificial Gem Stones; 
Buna ; Coal ; Cellulose ; Chem- 
istry’ ; iseoprene ; Nylon ; Plasties ; 
Resin ; Rubber ; Silk, Artificial ; 
Wool, Artificial. Consult Chem- 
istiy in the Service of Man, A. 
Findlav, 1947 ; Synthetic Resin 
Chemistr>% S. R. W. Martin, 1947. 

Syon House or Sion House. 
Seat of the duke of Northumber- 
land. In Middlesex, between 
Brentford and Isleworth, and 
facing Kew Gardens, it is a large 
quadrangular building of three 
storeys, surmounted since 1874 by 
the stone lion which once stood on 
old Northumberland House, near 
Trafalgar Square. Notable for its 
gardens, it occupies the site of the 
monastery of SS. Saviour and 
Bridget, founded 1415, and sup- 
pressed, 1539, by Henry VIII, who 
used it as a prison for Catherine 
Howard. The monastery was 
granted by Edward VI to the 
protector Somerset, who con- 
verted it into a palace and laid out 
the grounds. In 1604, with the 
manor of Isleworth, it was granted 
by James I to the 9th earl of 
Northum^rland and his heirs. 
The existing structure was attract- 
ively remodelled by Robert Adam 
about 1760. 

Syphilis. Contagious disease, 
formerly called the pox. This 
disease, most usually acquired 
during sexual intercourse, is 
caused by a micro-organism, the 
Trepotiema pallidum or Spiro- 
chaeta pallid. Its name is de- 
rived from the name Syphilus, 
an imaginary swineherd in a Latin 
poem, Syphilus sive Morbus Galli- 
cus, written in 1530 by Hierony- 
mus Frascatorius. There are two 
schools of thought concerning the 
origin of the disease in Europe. 
One thinks that syphilis has devel- 
oped from the tropical disease 
yaws, which is caused by an orga- 
nism indistinguishable from T. 
paUidum and which obtained 
world-wide distribution with man’s 
earliest migrations from Africa. 
This school also considers that 
syphilis has existed for centuries 
in Europe, being confused with 
leprosy in early writings. The 
other postulates that it was 
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brought from the West Indies by 
the sailors of Christopher Columbus, 
after which it was conveyed to the 
armies of both sides at the siege of 
Naples in 1495 and, when the army 
of Charles VIII disbanded, was 
introduced in rapid succession to 
most of the European capitals, 
being taken subsequently to India 
by Vasco da Gama in 1498 and 
appearing in Canton in 1505, 

The responsible organism, which 
was discovered by Schaudinn in 
1905, Is a spirochaete shaped like 
a corkscrew, which, if a special 
technique is used, can be seen in 
material from early lesions. Was- 
sermann in 1906 devised a blood 
test which is most valuable for 
diagnosis, though positive results 
are not obtained in all stages of the 
disease. Other tests, e»g. the Kahn, 
were evolved subsequently. 

The infection is spread by sexual 
intercourse in the vast majority 
of acquired cases, though acci- 
dental infection may, rarely, arpe 
from kissing or by contact with 
moist matter from an infected 
patient. Infection from pipes, 
drinking vessels, etc., while not un- 
known, is extremely rare. Infec- 
tion acquired by tattooing with a 
contaminated needle, shaving with 
a contaminated razor, or by blood 
transfusion are also exceedingly 
rare, though the entry of the or- 
ganism through an abrasion (of e.g. 
the finger), if applied to affected 
parte, or by means of a human bite 
18 less uncommon. Children bom 
of untreated or improperly treated 
syphilitic mothers may be found 
to have the disease (congenital 
i^hitis). Subsequent transmission 
to the third generation, while 
possible, is very uncommon. 

Symptoms o! Primary Syphilis 
The incubation period, i.e. the 
time from the date of actual in- 
fection to the b^uming of symp- 
toms, is from 9 to 90 days, usually 
8-4 weeks. The first, or primary, 
stage is the development of a 
small pimple, which rapidly be- 
comes an ulo^, or chancre, at 
the mte of entncy of the organism. 
The adjacent lymph glands are 
also characteristically enlarged. 
The primary chancre is seen on or 
around the g^talia in 96 p.c. 
of eases ; in extra-gmutal forms it 
is usually found on the Ups. Some- 
times the chancre is apparently 
abeent, or it may be concealed, e,g, 
within the genital passage of the 
frmmde or about the anus in homo- 
Diagnosis is achieved by 
the responsible organism 
^ material takm from the sore. 
Tine blood t^t> though helpful, 
not aheolntely reliaSile at this 


stage, as the blood usually takes a 
few weeks to become positive and, 
indeed, about one half of chancres 
in men are noted while the blood 
test is still negative. 

Even without treatment the 
chancre will often heal spon- 
taneously and, after a varying 
period, usually of 4-8 weeks, but 
possibly as long as six months 
after the appearance of the. sore, 
the secondary stage is reached. 
Then there may be a generalised 
pink or red rash, which usually does 
not irritate, enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands, and multiple 
iilcers, usually smaller than the 
chancre and sometimes insigni- 
ficant, on the genitalia and in the 
mouth. There may occasionally 
also be headaches, sore throat, 
hoarseness, loss of hair, painful, 
red eyes, or pains in the hones. 
Sometimes the symptoms are so 
slight as to pass unnoticed by the 
patient, but the blood test for 
syphilis is invariably positive in the 
secondary stage. 

Period of Latency 

With no or with improper 
treatment the secondary symptoms 
will resolve with time and, though 
in the early years a relapse may 
occur, the patient enters a period 
of latency, during which there are 
no clinical signs of the disease but 
damage to vital organs may be 
taking place. This period of la- 
tency usually lasts 6-10 years, 
though it may last only a few 
months or a lifetime. The next 
stage is the tertiary, which makes 
itself apparent in a pattern de- 
pending on what structures are 
affected. Painless lumps (gum- 
mata) may develop, which when 
near a surface may break down 
into ulcers. These usually affect 
the skin, but sometimes the mouth 
or nose is involved with much tissue 
destruction. Internal organs too 
are sometimes affected. The main 
blood vessel leaving the heart 
(^rta) may be subject to a syphifi- 
tic inflammation (aortitis) which 
may result in angina pectoris or 
heart failure; while an actual 
stretching of the weakened aortic 
wall produces a ballooning of the 
vessel, which often ruptures, with 
the instantaneous death of the 
I^tient (aprtio aneur 3 rsm). Some- 
times the central nervous system 
is affected by a syphilitic process 
of the brain (paresis ; general 
pa^lysis of the insane) or of ^e 
spinal cord (locomotor ataxia, g»v,). 
Other forms exist causing blindness 
(optic atrophy) and deafness. 

The congenital form of syphilis 
is not accompanied by a primary 
ohanore, hut the infant develops 


symptom? similar to those of 
secondary syphilis in the first few 
weeks of life. There is commonly 
a nasal discharge or signs of nasal 
obstruction (snuffles), and the 
hones also may be affected. A la- 
tent period follows, and, though the 
disease may remain latent, tertiary 
symptoms such as gummata or in- 
volvement of the central nervous 
system may develop after the age 
of six onwards, usually at puberty, 
but may be delayed until the 
patient is in the early twenties or, 
rarely, the thirties. These late mani- 
festations also include red, painful, 
sore eyes which may terminate in 
blindness (interstitial keratitis), 
deafness, and a swelling of the 
knees (Glutton’s joints). The face 
is often characteristic and the 
nostrils may point forward (“opera 
glass” nose) and the permanent 
upper central incisors may show 
notching (Hutchinson’s teeth). 
Affection of the bones (periostitis) 
is also not uncommon. 

Syphilis is usually completely 
curable in the primary, secondary, 
and early latent stages, and also in 
infants. The unborn child may be 
effectually protected by the treat- 
ment of the affected mother. In 
the later stages a cure is less cer- 
tain, for though further damage 
may be prevented, existing tissue 
destruction cannot always be 
made good. Much, therefore, de- 
pends upon early diagnosis, and 
a doctor or a venereal diseases 
clinio (where treatment is free 
and confidential) should always he 
consulted whenever any abnor- 
mality appears on the genitals. 

Methods of Treatment 

Eor centuries prolonged treat- 
ment with mercury was used with 
indifferent results. In 1910 Ehrlich, 
a German, introduced an organic 
arsenical compound which he 
called salvarsan (arsphenamiue) 
and which was injected into the 
blood-stream with the intention of 
killing the parasite without in- 
juring the individual. This com- 
pound was later Improved and 
rendered less toxic (neo-arsphen- 
amine), and weekly injections of 
this drug combined with weekly 
intra-muscular injections of bis- 
muth were, with suitable rest 
periods, given for at least a 
year to effect a cure. Penicillin 
\q.v,) was shown in 1943 by 
Mahoney to be effective against 
syphilis. This substance is non- 
toxic, and good results may follow 
one or more injections daily for 
one or two weel^. Combinations 
of penicillin with the older treat- 
ment are also used. After the 
completion of this treatment a 
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prolonged period of observation, 
during which repeated blood tests 
are niade, is necessary to exclude 
relapse. Such a relapse, which 
might still cause serious after- 
effects, might be free of symptoms 
and detectable ordy by a blood 
test at a time w’hen prompt action 
could still effect a cure. Possible 
involvement of the central nervous 


54 m. by riy. and 32 m. direct S. of 
Catania, which has superseded it 
as a seaport. The fine cathedral 
embodies the remains of a Doric 
temple ; the museum contains a 
valuable collection of pre-Christian 
antiquities. Chemicals, salt, uine, 
and earthenware are the principal 
articles of trade. Pop. 53,160. 

Founded in 734 b.c., Swacuse 


first day by units of the Sth array 
in a combined operation in which 
glider-borne troops played a part. 
The Italians offered no resistance, 
the Germans very little, and the 
port was secured intact. Though 
there was scattered damage to 
churches and palaces, the harbour 
was found to be free of obstruc- 
tions. 


system is excluded by an examina- 
tion of the spinal fluid (lumbar 
puncture), which should be carried 
out on all cases before discharge. 
The period of observation should 
be not less than two years, though 
only eight or so visits to the doctor 
may be necessary in this time. 

Congenital forms of syphilis can 
he almost eliminated by the rou- 
tine testing of all pregnant women 
and by adequate treatment before 
the birth of the child. Premarital 
examinations are also helpful. The 
risk of acquiring syphilis increases 
in proportion to promiscuity, but 
is reduced by the adoption of 
prophylactic measures, the most 
satisfactory for both sexes being 
the use by the male of a condom 
dxiring intercourse. In the male the 
risk may be further reduced by the 
adequate washing of the genitalia 



became the chief Greek colony in 
Sicily. It grew imtil the circuit of 
the city walls was 16 m., and under 
the tyrant, Gelon, was in 485 b.c, 
the largest city in Sicily. Hiero 
defeated the Etruscans in a naval 
engagement in 474, and the 
inhabitants repulsed the Athenians 
who laid siege to the city, 415-413. 
Dionysius, tyrant after 405, ex- 
tended ids authority over E. 
Sicily and S. Italy. After a 
long siege, 214-212, the city 
was captured by the Romans, and 
was sacked. Archimedes was killed 
during the operations. Syracuse 
was in Gothic possession until 
535 A.D,, the Saracens destroyed 
it in 878, and the Normans 
acquired it in the 11th century. 
Various ruins attest its great 
history ; 10 m. of the walls, 
Greek fortifications and a theatre, 
. Doric temples, a 
Roman amphi- 
theatre, Roman 
houses, and Chris- 
tian catacombs all 
attract the 
archaeologist and 
tourist. 

When Allied 
forces landed in 
Sicily on July 10, 
1943, Syracuse 
was captured the 


Syracuse. Third city of New- 
York, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Onondaga co. It stands at the 
head of Onondaga Lake, 150 m. 
W. by N. of Albany, and is 
served by several rlys. and the 
Erie and Oswego canals, wdiich 
connect it with Lakes Erie and 
Ontario and the Hudson and St. 
Lawvence rivers. It is the seat of 
S3?Taeuse university (1849). Manu- 
factures include motor vehicles, 
bicycles, typewriters, agricultural 
implements, foundry and machine- 
shop products, clothing, chemicals, 
boots and shoes, furniture, and 
cement. Once an Iroquois capital, 
Syracuse w^as settled in 1805, and 
known by various names until 
1819. In 1825 it was incorporated 
as a village, and in 1847 became a 
city. Pop, 205,967. 

Syr-Daxia (Gr., Lat. Jaxartes; 
Syr. Sihon). River of Soviet 
Cientral Asia. Its headstream, the 
Naryn, rises W. of the Tien-Shan, 
in Earghiz S.S.R., near the Chines© 
border, and the main river flows 
1,500 m., mostly N.W. through 
Kazakh S.S.R., to fall into the 
Aral Sea. In parts navigable, it 
is at other places overgrown and 
muddy. Before the Revolution it 
gave its name to a province of 
Asiatic Russia, which had Tashkent 
as its capital. 


and surrounding parts with soap 
and water after intercourse, drying 
on clean linen, and applying a mer- 
cury ointment containing 33J p.o. 
calomel ; but no form of prophy- 
laxis can be guaranteed as certain. 

B. B. Willooz. K.B. 

Syra ob Syeos. Island of the 
Aegean Sea, one of the Greek 
CJyolades (?.».). It lies S. of 
Amdros and N.W. of Paros. 
A rocky, mountainous, and barren 
island with an area of 30 sq. m., it 
has remains of the old A^ean 
civilization, and in Syra, or 
Hermopolis (^.».) one of me chief 
Greek seaports. 

Syracuse (Ital. Siracusa). Sea- 
port of Italy, in S.E, Sicily, capital 
of the prov. of Syracuse. It is 



STsaense, Sicily. Korth la^ade of the cathedral, incoxpoiatiag the colunuis 
of tlM Doric temple ^tich previously oecuided the site. Top, left, remains 
of the Greek theatre, hewn in the Uving rock 
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SYRIA: ANCIENT LAND OF THE LEVANT 

Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Pb.B., and Robert Macliray 

This article first describes the republic of Syria as proclaimed in 
1941, and then gives an outline of what Syria has meant Mstorically. 

See articles on Aleppo ^ Damascus i Latakia ; OronteSf and 
other iowtvs and physical features of Syria. See also N.V. 


S\Tria (Arab. Esh-Scham) is an 
independent republic of S.W. Asia. 
With Lebanon (g^v,) it was part of 
what, from Babylonian days in 
about the 27th century b.g., was 
called Suri (the West ?), later 
Aram by the Hebrews, Betennu 
by the Eg^^ptians, and later still 
Siirija by the Turks. Its Arab 
inhabitants called the area Esh- 
Scham. This Syria of antiquity 
comprised the entire land be- 
tween Asia Minor and the Sinai 
pen., between the Mediterranean 
and S. Mesopotamia, embracing 
H. Mesopotamia. 

The Syrian republic covers a 
territory est. at 54,500 sq. m., a 
large part of it being desert, El 
Bjesire, and has a pop. of (1943) 
2,860,411, including Latakia, 
with 4,32,507, and Jebel Druse, with 
80,128 inhabitants. Its capital is 
Damascus, pop. (1943) 286,310 ; 
other cities are Aleppo, 320,167, 
Homs, 100,142, Hama, 71,391, 
and Latakia, 36,687 inhabitants. 
More than 80 p.o. of the people are 
Muslims, of whom the great 
majority are Sunni Muslims. 
Druses number c. 160,000 ; AJa- 
wiyya, c. 300,000 ; Ismailians, c. 
25,000. There are some 600,000 
Christians. 

After the First Great War (v.f.), 
Syria was detached from the 
Turkish empire and, withLebanon, 
was placed under French mandate. 


April 25, 1920, by the supreme 
council of the Allied powers 
meeting at San Remo, a decision 
confirmed by the League of 
Nations, J uly 24, 1 922. At first the 
two countries were divided into 
five territories, but in 1925 two of 
these, Damascus and Aleppo (san- 
jaks of Hama, Homs, Damascus, 
Hauran, Aleppo, and Deir ez Zor, 
and the autonomous sanjak of 
Alexandretta, g.t?.), were joined to 
form Syria. The sanjak of Alex- 
andretta was ceded to Turkey, 
1939. The high commissioner, 
Gen. Dentz (q.v,), declared for 
Vichy in 1940. On June 8, 1941, 
British and Free French forces 
invaded Syria, to counteract 
German influence and infiltra- 
tion, Vichy forces retiring July 
16. Syrian independence was pro- 
claimed by Gen. Catroux, I^ee 
French c.-in-c.. Sept. 27, and on 
Dec. 27, 1943, an agreement was 
signed between the French national 
committee of liberation and Syria 
transferring the French powers 
under mandate to the Syrian govt, 
firom Jan. 1, 1944. The last British 
and French troops left in April, 
1946. Syria was an originating 
member of the Arab League. (For 
later history, see N.V.). 

The Syrian govt, consists of a 
president and a cabinet of seven 
ministers, including the premier, 
with a parliament elected for four 


years. This form of govt, dates 
from 1930. 

The country, bordered on the 
N. by Turkey, the E. and S.E. 
by Iraq, in the S. by Transjordan, 
in the W. by Palestine, Lebanon, 
and the Mediterranean Sea, is in 
its western half covered by mts. 
and hills continuing the Amianus 
range. These mts. slope steeply 
to the sea while in the E. they lose 
themselves slowly in the desert. 
The Orontes, which crosses the 
frontier with Turkey, is the chief 
Syrian river fed by these mts. ; 
those flowing E. ooze away in the 
desert through which, however, 
the Euphrates cuts from N. to 
S.E, The temp, is high in summer, 
with from four to five months* 
drought m the W., from eight to 
nine months in the interior ; ia 
winter the temp, is low, and there 
are rain and snow. Near the coast 
the vegetation is Mediterranean 
in type — pines, evergreen oaks, 
olive trees, fruit-trees, and the 
vine in the valleys; palms grow 
only in a few favoured valleys. 
The fauna is poor, and similar to 
that of Palestine and Iraq. 

People and Products 

The pop. is a mixture of many 
ancient peoples, Sumerian, Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew, Druse, etc., with 
their Arab conquerors ; there are 
Kurds, Armenians, and Turks in 
the N,, Circassians, and, m the E. 
steppe, pure bred Arab beduins. 
Though not a good agricultural 
country (only about 13‘6 p.c. of 
the soil is cultivated), the hulk of 
the pop. lives on the soil, produc- 
ing wheat, millet, barley, maize, 
sesame, and legumes ; mulberries, 
olives, tobacco, citrus fruits, figs, 
. wine, and cane sugar. What little 
industry there is takes the form 
for the most part of handicrafts. 
Silk and embroideries are made in 
Damascus, some textiles in Aleppo, 
sUk in Latakia. In olden days 
Damascus was famous for its 
weaving (whence damask) and its 
sword-makmg and cutlery (Damas- 
cene blades). 

The 450 m. of the Syrian rly. 
link Aleppo with the Bagdad 
rly. to the N., and with Damascus 
and Transjordan to the S. Beirut, 
capital of Lebanon, serves as 
Syria’s chief port, and is connected 
by a narrow gauge rly with 
Damascus. There are some 5,000 
m. of roads, usable by motor 
traffic, and several airports, one 
of which serves the French 
Marseilles-Saigon air line. 

With its very long history and a 
prehistoric past producing finds of 
the early palaeolithic period (caves 
of Antelias), Syria has long been 
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studied by archaeologists. Baalbek 
(Heliopolis), now in the Lebanon 
republic, Marath, Palmyra, Di’era- 
blus (Hieropolis), Zenobia, Rakka, 
etc. have yielded valuable finds 
of the many civilizations that 
followed each other ; and Damas- 
cus itself that, with an age of 
4,000 years, claims the title of the 
world’s oldest city, is rich in traces 
of its past, though much was 
lost in 20th cent, bombardments. 

Histoby. a country of the un- 
balanced geological and geo- 
graphical nature of historical 
Syria was unable to develop a 
unified civilization. Traces of 
individual, regional prehistoric 
civilizations are found, however, 
in what was later Phoenicia — 
neighbourhood of Beirut — and N. 
Syria ; during the later Palaeo- 
lithic period there were frequent 
exchanges of populations across 
the land-bridge between Asia and 
Africa. A popidation, chiefly 
Semitic, came under the domina- 
tion of another ruling race, per- 
haps the Philistines, who belonged 
to the Aegean civilization, and 
from about 2000 b.c. documentary 
evidence appears, e.g. of the town 
building empire of the Hyksos. 
The earliest allusions to Syria, 
however, are found in the in- 
scriptions of the Sumerian town 
rulers c. 2500 b.o. Assyrian kings 
penetrated to the Syrian coast c. 
1850 B,c. ; Egypt was in trade 
relations with Syro-Phoenician 
ports, e.g. Byblos, and after, in 
the 18th century B.C., the Hittites 
conquered Syria, Thutmosis I and 
HI gained the whole country to 
the Euphrates from them, c. 1500. 

Emergence of Hodezn STiia 

Present-day Syria became Hit- 
tite again 1450 B.c. until, c. 1200, 
the Aramaeans and, a century 
later, the Assyrians penetrated 
into the country. After centuries 
of fighting, Tiglath-pileser HI took 
Damascus in 732 and turned 
Syria, similar in size to the present 
republic, into an Assyrian prov. ; 
Nebuchadrezzar turned it into a 
prov. of new Babylon ; and Cyrus 
the Elder made it a Persian 
satrapy. Conquered, in turn, by 
Alexander the Great, it became 
the he€krt of the Seleuoid empire 
with Antioch as capital ; and when 
the Seleudd empire disintegrated, 
Rome stepped in, and Pompey 
made Syria a Roman prov., 64 
B.O. One of the earliest seats 
of Christianity, Syria gave its 
language (Aramaic) and script 
to many of the cfldest Christian 
docom^ts. 

Aft^ short intcarhzdes during 
which, c.g., Nabataean and Palmy- 


rene kingdoms ruled parts of SjTia, 
and after its last temples, e.g. the 
great temple to Venus at Baalbek, 
had been converted into churches 
by Constantine the Great, Syria 
was conquered and annexed by the 
Mahomedan Caliphs in a.d. 636, 
Damascus in 661 becoming their 
capital. The crusades, between 
1098 and 1268, established several 
smallish states in Syria, e.g. the 
principality of Antioch and the 
county of Tripoli ; these gave 
way to the sultans of Egypt of 
whom Saladin, 1138-1193, was 
outstanding. Mameluk and Mongol 
conquests followed, the latter with 
terrible devastation, before, in 
1516 the Turkish Sultan Selim I 
conquered Syria. With a short 
interlude during which Mehemet 
All of Egypt held it, 1831-33, 
Syria with the other Arab states 
remained part of the Ottoman 
empire until 1918. 

It was an uneasy possession; 
the Druse tribes, a Mahomedan 
sect of their own, fought for their 
independence in the 17th century 
and their leader. Prince Fahreddin, 
was executed by the Turks in 
1635 ; governing pashas made 
themselves virtually independent 



Syxinga. Foliage and flowers ot the 
sweet-scented Mock Orange 


of the Sublime Porte ; and 
Christian massacres such as took 
place in Damascus and in the 
I^banon in 1860, provoked inter- 
vention by the . western powers, 
giving France a number of special 
rights in the country. During the 
First Great War, Syria was the 
scene of disastrous rearguard 
battles by the Turkish forces, and 
was occupied from Oct., 1918, to 
Sept., 1919, by British and French 
troops, the latter holding the 
coaatal areas according to the 
%kes-Picot treaty of 1916, where- 
as the British forces, and with them 
Emir Feisal (ace Feisal I) and his 
adviser. Col. Lawrence, occupied 
Damascus, An Arab kingdom 
under Feisal was proclaim^ in 
March, 1920, but French opposi- 


tion, leading to armed clashes, 
forced Fei.sal to leave Damascus 
July 25, and the state proclaimed 
by a Pan-Syrian congress collapsed. 

First Great War. Gen, 
Allenby, after forcing the Turks 
out of Pale.stine in Sept., 1918, 
advanced through the upper 
Jordan valley and, after Ijeatiiig 
down stiff opposition, reached 
Katana, 12 ni. S.W. of Damascus, 
Sept. 30. Joining there with the 
Arab array which had captured 
Ghazale, Ezra, and Sheikh Saad, 
Damascus fell to the combined 
forces Oct. I. On the following 
day, 1,500 Turkish prisoners were 
taken 17 m. N.E. of Damascus and 
the remnants of the Turkish army, 
about 17,000 men, of whom 4,000 
were effectives, fled. Rayak, 
Beirut, Homs, and Tripoli were 
occupied by Oct. 15, Aleppo by 
the 26th; Syria was completely 
occupied before Oct. 31, Turkey 
signed the armistice under which 
her troops had to withdraw beyond 
the Cilician Gates. 

Bibliography. Prophets, Priests 
and Patriarchs, H. Luke, 1927 ; 
Nationalist Crusade in Sj^a, E. P. 
MacCallum, 1928 ; Les Etats de 
Syrie, Gruvel, 1931 ; Syria and 
Lebanon, A. K. Hourani, 1945; 
Sjnia, An Historical Appreciation, 
R. Fedden, 1946; Syrian Pageant 
1000B.C.-A.D. 1945, Castle, 1948, 

Syringa. Genus of shrubs of 
the family Oleaoeae, of which the 
best known is lilac. The mock 
orange usually known as the 
syringa belongs to the family Saxi- 
fragaceae. A native of the Hima- 
layas, it is a hardy shrub bearing 
cymes of sweet-s<jented creamy- 
white flowers, used as orange 
blossom. See lilac. 

Syrizige (Gr. syrinx, pipe). 
Hand pump for projecting a stream, 
of liquid. It consists in its prineij^ 
form of a cylindrical Imrrel in 
which slides a piston, and which 
has a nozzle at one end. Syringes 
for irrigating wounds, etc., com- 
prise a rubber bag, connected 
with a nozzle by a long tube. 
See Hypodermic Injections. 

S 3 rniigO]Xiyelia. Disease of the 
spinal cord. It is characterised by 
the formation of cavities in the 
cord and degeneration of the 
nerves. The most important 
symptoms are the loss of the ca- 
pacity to distinguish painful im- 
pressions when applied to the skin ; 
progressive wasting of the muscles; 
and neuralgic pains in the limbs. 

Syrinx. In Greek mythology, a 
nymph of Arcadia of whom the god 
Pan ^came enamoured. To escape 
his violence she prayed the gods to 
change her into a reed. Her request 
was granted, and Pan made him- 
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self a pipe of the reed into which 
she had been changed. 

Syrxnia. Dist. of Yugoslavia^ 
comprising the E. portion of 
ylavonia between the Danube and 
the Save. Vukovar is the chief 
town. 

Syrup (Arab, sharnb, beverage ; 
cf, sherbet). Term loosely applied 
to anjr liquid holding sugar in solu- 
tion. Sugar syrups are often 
flavoured with the juice of fruits, 
and in France and other countries 
fruit strops, flavoured with rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, 
strawberries, lemons, or oranges, 
constitute an article of commerce. 
The syrup used in pharmacy is a 
more or less saturated solution of 
refined sugar. See Shrub ; Sugar. 

Systole (Gr. systellein, to draw 
together). Phase of the heart-heat 
during which the heart muscle is in 
a state of contraction. It is thus 
the opposite phase to diastole (y-u.). 
Bhythmic contractions of the heart 
are due to impulses originating in 
the right auricle. See Heart. 

Syzygy (Gr. syn, vith ; zygon, 
yoke). Point in the moon’s orbit 
when it is in conjunction or in 
opposition, t.e. when it is in a line 
with the earth and the sun. The 
moon is in syzygy when it is new 
or full. Pron. Sizzijy. 

Szamos on Sombsttl. River of 
Rumania. It rises in the N.W. of 
the plateau of Transylvania in two 
headstreams, the Great and Little 
Szamos, which unite at Des (Dej), 
whence the river flows K.W. to 
join the Theiss (Tisza) after a total 
course of about 300 m. 

Szarvas. Town of Hungary, in 
the CO, of Bekes. It stands on the 
left bank of the Kerbs, 85 m. S.E. 
of Budapest, and is a market town 
and agricultural centre on the 
Alfold. Pop. 29,000. 

Szczeem. Polish name for the 
Baltic port of Stettin (q.v.). 

Szechwan oa Szechuait. Large 
iziland prov. of China. Its name 
means four rivers, and these are 
^rhaps the Min, To, Fu, and Kia- 
ling, which flow N. to S. into the 
Yang-tee ; but that river also 
crosses the prov., and in the S.W. 
are the YaJlung and tributaries. The 
surface of Szechwan is divided into 
(1) the Red Basin, a plateau with a 
thick layer of red sandstone m the 
central and E. portions, forming a 
fer^e area about the Obengtu 
plain ; (2) a series of mountain 
masses, which reach 16,000 ft. in 
the W, and are generally above 
12,000 ft. 

Winter is mild enough for cereals 
to grow, and the summer monsoon 
allows of rice cultivation. Tung oil 
is a leading product, and others are 


beans, potatoes, sugar, tobacco, and 
white wax. Mineral wealth is poten- 
tially great but little exploited. 
Gold, silver, lead, antimony, iron, 
coal, and salt are mined. 

Chengtu is the capital of the 
prov., while Chungking was the 
wartime capital of China, 1938-46. 
Other cities are Wanhsien, Kiating 
(Loshan), Kweichow, and Tzeliu- 
tsing. Area, 144,996 sq. m. Pop. 
45,845,804. 

Szeged. Second city of Hun- 
gary. It stands on the right bank 
of the Theiss (Tisza), just below its 
confluence with the Maros, 118 m. 
by rly. S.B. of Budapest. The town 
hall is a fine rococo structure ; the 
Gothic cathedral and the museum 
are other buildings of importance. 
There are a urdversity and an ap- 
peal court. The Franciscan monas- 
tery has a fine library and a 
museum of antiquities. Iron 
bridges connect the old town with 
a new suburb across the river, 
which carries a large trade by 
barges. Soap, paprika, paper, salt, 
and cloth are manufactured. 

Szeged is the chief commercial 
centre of the Alfbld. The river 
bank is lined with quays, and the 
city is protected from floods by a 
great dike. In 1879 the old town 
was mostly destroyed and 2,000 
people lost their lives in a disas- 
trous inundation. Rlys. from the 
Alfbld converge on the city, which 
is the main junction in S.E. Hun- 
gsbTv for Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
It was fortified by the Turks, who 
held it for 160 years before 1688. 
The Russians captured Szeged, 
Oct. 11, 1944, during their advance 
on Budapest. 

Szentes. Town of Hungary, 
in the co. of Csongrad. It is 28 m. 
by rly. N. of Szeged on an affluent 
of the Theiss (Tisza). Formerly 
frequently damaged by river floods,, 
it is now well protected by dikes. 
It is an important agricultural 
centre on the Alfold. Pop. 32,000. 

Szent-Gyorg3ri) Albert (b. 
1893). Hungarian biochemist. 
Born in Budapest, Sept. 16, 1893, 
he completed his medical training 
there before being wounded in the 
First Great War. Having been an 
assistant or research worker at 
several European xmiversities and 
held a chair at Groningen during 
1922-26, he came to Cambridge 
for four years. Returning to his 
own country, he was a professor 
at Szeged until 1938, when he 
received the ohair of biochemistry 
at Budapest. His research work 
led to the first production of 
pure vitamin C, the anti-scorbutic 
element in many foodstuffs; and 
knowledge of vitamin H. It also 


brought him the Nobel prize for 
medicine, 1937. 

Szeredi) Justinian George 
(1884-1945). Hungarian ecclesias- 
tic and scholar. Son of a stone- 
mason, he was born at Deaki, April 
23, 1884, and educated at 'Rome 
university. One of the world’s 
leading authorities on canon law, 
he was on the commission which 
prepared a codification of that law. 
In 1927 he became archbishop of 
Esztergom, and later primate of 
Hungary and cardinal archbishop. 
Towards the end of the Second 
Great War he was interned by the 
Germans, and died March 29, 1946. 

Szigeti, Joseph (b. 1892). Hun- 
garian violinist. Born in Budapest, 
Sept. 5, 1892, he studied under 
Hubay, and made his debut at 13. 
He toured England with Busoni, 
Melba, and McCormack, and was 
professor at Geneva conservatoire, 
1917-24. The first of many Ameri- 
can tours, 1925, preceded several 
world tours. A dazzling technique 
allied to power of dramatic inter- 
pretation made him acclaimed one 
of the world’s leading violinists. 
He published violin transcriptions 
of many works ; also his memoirs, 
With Strings Attached, 1947. 

Szolnok. Town of Hungary, 
capital of the co, of Jasz-Nagykun- 
Szolnok. It stands at the confluence 
of the Zagyva with the Theiss 
(Tisza), 57 m. S.E. of Budapest, 
and is a rly. junction. It trades 
in agricultural produce by rly. and 
steamboat. Troops of Malinovsky’s 
army captured Szolnok, Nov. 4, 
1944, during his advance on 
Budapest. Pop. 29,000. 

Szombathely. Town of Hun- 
gary, in Vas co., 32 m. S. of Sopron, 
on several rlys. Its fine cathedral 
is the seat of an R.C. bishop. On 
the site of the Romans’ capital of 
Pannonia, the town shows many 
relics of their occupation. Around it 
is a district yielding wine and crops; 
it makes agricultural machinery 
and textiles, and has flour mills 
and sawmills. Pop. 34,700. 

Szymanowski, Karol (1883- 
1937). Polish composer. Born at 
Timoshovka, Ukrain^ Sept, 21, 
1883, he studied at Warsaw con- 
servatoire under Noskowski, win- 
ning a first prize for composition 
in 1905. During the First Great 
War he was imprisoned in Russia ; 
having escaped, he became pro- 
fessor of composition and director 
of the state conservatoire at War- 
saw, 1922. He died at Lausaipie, 
March 29, 1937. He composed a 
sinfonia concertante for piano and 
orchestra ; two violin concertos ; 
two operas, Hagith, and King 
Roger ; and much piano music: 


T he direct ancestor of the modern letter 

T was the ancient Phoenician and - ■ ■' 
Hebrew tau, meaning simply a mark, and 

therefore the very simplest and to this day ■— 

the most common form of mark, namely =7 ' 
a cross, V, i • Probably this is the 
mark / T referred to in Ezekiel 9, 

V. 4. The Greeks, who also called the letter tau, 
regularised the vertical and horizontal nature of 
the two strokes and moved the horizontal to the 
top, though in the earliest Chalcidean inscriptions 
it is sometimes found at the foot of the vertical. 


thus : I , The small, or lower case, t 
' reverts J- to the intersecting cross, and is 

r : derived from the minuscule form used in 

= === = Latin manuscripts. For the sake of speed 
the cross bar was written first, from right 
bhm left, the pen being then taken back in 
a curve, without leaving the paper, to a 
point above the centre of the ^ross bar ready for 
the downward vertical stroke, . This char- 
acteristic curve of the pen | stroke has 

been retained in the t of the I / modern 

printed type, as has the curved ^ base. 


T Tw'entieth letter of the 
English and Latin alpha- 
bets. It is a hard dental 
or teeth-sound, to which the soft d 
corresponds. Its normal sound, that 
of t in tentt is considerably modified 
by the accent. Before long u, 
after an accented vowel, it takes 
the sound of ch, as in nature. In 
mature, however, the accent is on 
the last syllable. Before ia, io it 
takes the sound of sh, as in partial, 
cautious, unless s precedes, as in 
digestion, question, although here 
some prefer to pronounce queschun. 
T is frequently silent between two 
consonants, as in casUe and listen. 

In combination with h it forms 
what is really a separate sound 
with two distinct forms, one hard, 
the other soft, e.g. think, and 
smooth, corresponding to those of 
the modern Greek B and 5. As a 
rule, th is hard at the beginning 
and end of words, although there 
are many exceptions, e.g. the, this, 
then, booth, smooth. Between the 
vowels, it is generally soft in words 
not originally Greek or Latin, e.g. 
leather, mother, together, but hard 
in those that are, e.g. author, 
catholic.. In a few w’ords from the 
French, e.g. Thomas, thyme, it is a 
simple t. See Alphabet ; Phonetics. 

(Dutch, language). Name 
formerly given to Afrikaans (q.v.), 
the language spoken in S. Africa by 
Europeans of Dutch origin. 


Tabard. Ofiicial cloak worn by 
heralds, and also by trumpeters 
and drummers of the British 
household cavalry when in full 
uniform. A tabard possesses broad 
front and back parts, with wings 
covering the shoulders. In the 
heralds’ tabard the back and front 
parts and shoulder wings are em- 
blazoned in the proper tinctures 
^vith the royal arms ; in that of 
the trumpeters 
and drummers 
they are em- 
broidered with the 
royal badge and 
cipher. iSee Herald. 

Tabard Inn, 

The. Ancient 
hostelry in South- 
wark, near the S. 
end of London 
Bridge. It is 
famous as the inn 
from which Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury 
Pilgrims set out 
on their journey 
to the shrine of 
S. Thomas. After 
the Great Fire of 
1666 it was rebuilt as the Talbot, 
but its last vestiges disappeared 
in 1873. See Canterbury Talcs. 

Tabasco. Maritime state of 
Mexico. Bordered N. by the Gulf 
of Campeche, it is watered by the 
Usumacinta and Grijalva rivers, 


and covers an area of 9,782 sq. m. 
Agriculture is the staple industry, 
rice, maize, sugar, cacao, anH 
vanilla being produced. The 
capital is Villa Hermosa (San Juan 
Bautista). Poji. 285,630. 

Tabernacle (Lat. tabernacu- 
lum, a small hut). lu Israelite 
history, the tent set up by Moses 
at Sinai, and used as a sanctuary' 
during the wanderings. According 




Tabeniade. BeecmsfinictiOii, 

set up by Moses and canned W tiiie 
the 


writers, of the sanctuary 
thraDC^out thrir wanderings in 


Taliard Inn. Courtyard of the old London hostelry, 
rebuilt and renamed the Talbot after the Great Fire 

From a draivino ahovt 1780 

to the oldest source, the Elohistic- 
narrative in Ex. 33, Moses set it 
up far from the camp, and entered 
it to commune with the Lord. 

Post-exilic writers describe the 
tabernacle as an elaborate struc- 
ture constructed of costly materials 
provided by free-will offerings. 
According to these documents, Ex. 
2i^27, 30, 31, 35-40, Num, 3, 4, 7, 
the tabernacle stood in the midst 
of the camp, surrounded by a 
fenced enclosure, contaming an 
altar and laver of bronze. The tent 
itself, an oblong structure, had 
three sides boairied, and the E. 
side hung with curtains, while the 
top was covered with sheets of 
various materials- The larger part 
of the tent, called the Holy Place, 
contained the golden altar of in- 
cense, table of shewbread, and 
golden candlestick. The inner part, 
or Holy of Holies, screened by a 
veil, contained the ark (q.v.), and 
was entered only by the high priest, 
on the day of atonement. The 



Table. 1. Carved oak refectory table, length 9 ft. 3 ins. 2 . Oak octagonal gate- 
leg, 17th century. 3. Circular mahogany, early 18th century. 4. Carved and 
imaid walnut, late 17th century. 5. Breakfast table, mahogany, mid-18th century 

1. Btr coarffjji/ 0 / Gill <6 Bcigate; 2-5, Victoria A' Albert Museum, S, Kensington 


tabernacle was served by priests, 
and the Levites took it to pieces 
and carried it when the people 
journeyed. 

In the R.C. church the taber- 
nacle is the name given to the re- 
ceptacle for the consecrated Host. 
The name is also applied in cog- 
nate senses to a niche for an image, 
a reliquary, and the abbot’s stall. 
See Jews ; Monstrance ; Temple. 

Tabernacles, Peast of. He- 
brew festival celebrating the com- 
pletion of the harvest. Also called 
the feast of ingathering, it was 
kept for seven days in Oct., during 
which worshippers lived in boothS 
of green boughs, perhaps in allu- 
sion to those us^ by labourers in 
vineyards. All males were com- 
manjded to keep the feast in Jeru- 
salem, but it was not r^ularly ob- 
served before the exile (Neh. 8, 
0 . 18). Beridzes the harvest it 
commemorated the wanderings of 
Israel xnthewiidemm. Thefestival 
was an occasion of popular merry- 
making, and is stul observed by 
orthodox Jews (licv, 23, Num. 29, 
Bent. 16, 31), Bm Feast. 

Tabi^]to SknU. Human skull 
found at Tabgha, Palestine. Dis- 
covered in 1926, it is that of an 
male and has been estimated 
to be more than 50,000 years old. 
It represents long-headed or 
dolichooe^^ialic tQ)e, the oldest 
huzaan race in Soiope, and is 
similar to the Neanderthal remains. 


found near Diisseldorf in 1859. 
;See Anthropology. 

Tablatiire. System of musical 
notation used from the 15th to the 
early 19th centuries for certain in- 
struments. There were two prin- 
cipal varieties. One, employed for 
the organ and clavier, chiefly in 
Germany, indicated by letters the 
notes to be played, the different 
octaves and chromatic inflections 
being shown in various ways. The 
time values, suggestive of the 
stems and crooks of our quavers 
and semiquavers, etc., were placed 
above the pitch letters. The other 
kind of tablature, much more gen- 
erally .used, indicated where the 
finger should be placed on the fret, 
stop, or key, and its exact signi- 
fication therefore depended on the 
number and tuning of the strings 
on the lute or other instrument. 

These strings (or holes in the 
case of a pipe) were represented by 
lines, on which were written either 
numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., or letters 
a, b, 0 , etc. Both had the same 
meaning, and were not the names 
of notes. Time values were shown 
as above. Guitar tablature began 
similarly, but in the early 17th 
century a kiud of shorthand sys- 
tem was introduced, by which 
whole chords were in^oated. 

Table (Lat. tc^vla). Smooth, 
flat, elevated surface on which 
articles can be placed. The word 
is used mainly for an article of 


furniture, and by extension for the 
provisions placed thereon. There 
are various compounds, some, e.g, 
tablespoon, associated with the 
furnishing of the table for meals. 
The altar,' or communion table, is 
sometimes known as the Lord’s 
Table (see Altar). Table money is 
an allowance granted to officers of 
high rank in the army, navy, and 
air force to enable them to dis- 
charge the duties of hospitality in 
their official capacity ; also the 
fee paid by a visitor playing at a 
bridge or other card cliib. Table 
is also used for a hard surface on 
which something is written or 
engraved to form a permanent 
record, for instance the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Twelve Tables. 
(See Decalogue ; Twelve Tables.) 

Tables of the Roman patricians 
were made of precious woods, finely 
inlaid, or of bronze. English tables 
were quite narrow at first, people 
sitting down to meals on one side 
only. Smaller tables were more 
solid, occasionally lavishly de- 
corated, In the Jacobean period, 
tables were of solid oak, with 
moulded edges and heavily carved 
legs. Under Charles I wings were 
added, which gave rise to the gate- 
legged type. Pier-tables, or con- 
soles supporting mirrors, are side 
tables, often bowed, with projeot- 
mg bracket legs, which originated 
in the Italian Renaissance. Char- 
acteristic examples of the Louis 



tableau-vivant 
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periods had heavily carved brac- 
kets in the form of acanthus leaves 
or human figures. Those of the 
Empire and of the Adam brothers 
were of classic stjde. Later came 
folding and combination tables. 
The dining table which could be 
extended by a screw to take in an 
extra “ leaf ” or leaves was char- 
acteristic of the 19th century. As 
with most domestic furniture, the 
20th century trend has been to- 
wards austere simplicity of desi^, 
the only innovation being the slid- 
ing extension to the small dining 
table, and the introduction of steel. 
On the other hand there have 
been various adaptations of older 
models, especially of the Jacobean 
refectory table. See Furniture. 

Tableau-Vivant (Fr., living 
picture). Motionless representa- 
tion by living persons of scenes 
from history, mythology, or fiction, 
or of noted pictures or statuary. 
It is said to have been invented by 
Mme. de G^nlis (IT^fi-lSSO). 

Table Bay. Bay of the Cape 
Peninsula, S. j^rica. On the N.W. 
side, it was first visited by Antonio 
de Saldanha in 1603 and called 
Saldanha Bay. The first English 
ships to visit the bay arrived in 
1591, and the first Dutch in 1595. 
From 1620 onwards Table Bay be- 
came a port of call for ships pro- 
ceeding to the B. On the S- side 
of the bay is Cape Town, and 
farther S. lies Table Mountain. 

Tableland. Elevated stretch 
of level or flat land. Central Spain, 
Arabia, Southern India (the Dec- 
can), and the Sahara Desert are 
all examples of tablelands. See 
Plateau. 

Table Mountain. Name of 
several mts in South A&ica. (1) 
Mt. at the N.W. end of the Cape 
Peninsula, 3,582 ft, high and 1 m. 
long. The summit is flat, ^ and 
was first ascended by Antonio de 
Saldanha in 1503. Dense white 
clouds frequently overhang the 
summit during the summer, form- 
ing the so-called tablecloth,” 
(2) Mt. in Natal, E. of Pietermaritz- 
burg, between the XJmgeni and 
Inandarivers. (3 )Mt. in the Orange 
Free State, 8,000 ft. high. Also 
called Platberg and Thaba N’Chu, 
it is about 3 m. E. of Harrismith. 
See Cape Town. 

Tables* Any collection of data 
arranged in tabulated form for 
easy reference. Such are the tables 
in ready reckoners, multipHoation 
tables in arithmetic, and tables of 
logarithms. Astronomical tables 
are tabulated data for the predic- 
tion of movements of the heavenly 
bodies. The earliest were the Ha- 
kixnite Tables of the planets com- 


piled by Ibn Junis, of Bagdad (950- 
1008), and named after the Caliph 
Hakim. Kepler published in 1627, 
at Ulm, the Rudolphine Tables, 
which remained an authority for 
more than a century, and have in 
principle never been superseded. 
Lunar tables are lists of numeri- 
cal data of the elements of the 
moon and of the moon’s orbit, 
used for calculating the position of 
the satellite. See Nautical Almanac. 

Tablet, The. London weekly 
R.C. newspaper and review. It was 
established. May 16, 1840, under 
the editorship of Frederick Lncas 
(1812-55), and was edited 1884- 
1920 by J. Snead-Cox. Douglas 
Woodruff became editor in 1936. 

Table Talk. Title of several 
notable volumes of things said on 
many themes by great men and 
recorded by their admirers. Such 
are: Table Talk of Martin Luther, 
edited by J. Aurifaber, 1566 ; 
Table Talk of John Selden, by his 
amanuensis, Richaard Milward, 
1689 ; and Table Talk of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, by his son-in- 
law, H. N. Coleridge, 1835. 

Table Taonis ob Piko-Pong. 
Indoor game, based on lawn ten- 
nis. It is played on a table of stan- 
dard size, 9 ft, by 5 ft., with a net 
6 ins. high. The ball must weigh 
not less than 2*40 grammes nor 
more than 2*53 grammes, and must 
be not less than 4} ins. nor more 
than 4| ins, in circumference. The 
racket can be of any material, 
size, or weight, provided it is not 
white and does not reflect, but the 
type in popular use is of rubber- 
covered wood. 

In the late 19th century several 
kinds of indoor tennis were played 
on tables. A British patent taken 
out in 1891 by James Gibb refers 
to cork balls, clamp posts, and 
wooden rectangular rackets 
covered with some kind of cloth to 
give a twist to the ball. The game 
played with this equipment was 
completed by the scoring by one 
player of 21 points, as in table 
tennis. Gibb also introduced the 
celluloid ball. It was the sound 
that this ball made when patted 
slowly backwards and forwards 
over tiie net which led to, the name 
of ping-pong. From 1899 to 1904 
ping-pong, played with long- 
handled, vellum-faced rackets, 
became a craze in the U.K. There 
were few homes in England without 
a set. Then suddenly it died ; and 
apart from a sadden burst of 
interest in central Europe 1905- 
10, the game remained dead until 
1921, when the Ping Pong Asso- 
ciation was revived. In 1922 this 
became the Table Tennis Asso- 


ciation, and in 1926 the English 
Table Tennis Association. The 
association favoured the use of the 
rubber-faced racket, which had 
been tentatively used towards the 
end of the earlier craze. In 1926 
an International Table Tennis 
Federation was formed. 

Within a year the Hungarian 
players proved themselves un- 
beatable with the new type of 
racket, and maintained their lead- 
ing position until the Second Great 
War. The greatest exponent of 
the game, Viktor Bama, was a 
Hungarian who became a natur- 
alised British subject. World 
table tennis championships at 
Wembley in 1948 received entries 
from 28 nations, and attracted an 
audience of 20,000. Players from 
Czecho-Slovakia established them- 
selves as holders of top place in 
world ranking, with the TJ.S.A. 
second, England third, and Hun- 
gary fourth. Individual cham- 
pions were (women) G. Farkas, 
Hungary; (men) R. Bergmami, 
a naturalised British subject. Eng- 
land had not produced a world 
champion since Fred Perry, lawn 
tennis player, in 1929. In England, 
in 1948 there were 260 leagues and 
6,000 clubs, with a combined mem- 
bership of 100,000. 

Li a game each player has the 
service five times in succession. 
The ball must not be volleyed, but 
must bounce both in the server’s 
court and in the receiver’s court 
before being returned. As already 
stated, the game is won when one 
player has scored 21 points, but 
after a score of 20-all the winner 
must score two clear points. The 
game has become a strenuous 
athletic contest. 

Table Tnming. Practice, 
sometimes called typtology. for- 
merly common at spiritualist st- 
ances, and often pursued as a social 
amusement. Two or more persons 
sit round a light table with the tips 
of their fingers laid on it- The 
table presently gives spasmodic 
jerks, sp^ out sentences by tap- 
ping the floor repeatedly, while one 
of the persons recites the alphabet, 
and sometimes it turns round or 
moves about. Faraday demon- 
strated that it is often due to un- 
conscious muscular action on the 
See Stance ; 

the U.K. a 
proprietary name for a small 
medicinal tablet or lozenge. In the 
U.S. A. -Uie word is not proprietary, 
and has been applied not only to a 
medicinal tablet, but by analogy to 
newspapers presenting the news in 
highly concentrated and stimu- 


part of the sitters. 
Spiritualism. 

“ Tabloid.” ] 
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lilting form, the more readily as 
such papers are almost all of 
smaller size than the usual. 

Taboo OR Tabu. Pol;vTiesian 
word denoting persons, places, 
things, or acts which are to he 
shunned. In anthropology’, it em- 
breaes all prohibitions ei5orced by 
magico-religions sanctions, forti- 
fictl by fear of ill-luck, disease, or 
death.* The primal taboos were 
essentially totemic in nature and 
origin. 

Taboo came to concern itself 
with other vital crises, especially 
childbirth and death, and when 
kingship and priesthood emerged 
it was utilised for protecting prop- 
erty and privilege. The violator 
of a taboo.is himself taboo, lest his 
transgression should become con- 
tagious. The principle is encoun- 
tered in Melanesia, Siberia, Mada- 
gascar — where it is called fady — 
and W. Africa. Linked in early 
Semitic society with religious sanc- 
tions, it became the basis of the 
Mosaic sanitary law. See Anthro- 
pology ; Society ; Totemism ; cm- 
^uU also The Golden Bough, J. G. 
Prazer, 1907-15 ; Totem and 
Taboo, S. Freud, Png. trans., 1919. 

Tal^. Small drum associated 
in rustic music with the pipe 
It is usually about 6 or 7 ins. deep 
and about twice that in diameter. 
Hung on the performer’s left wrist, 
it is struck with a small stick. 

Tabor. A town of Czecho- 
slovakia, in Bohemia. It is 65 m. 
by rly- S. of Prague o^ the main 
line to Vienna- In the Ring Platz 
is a statue of Zizka, on its W. side 
the gabled Rathaus (1521), and on 
its N. side one of the stone tables 
at which the Taborites used to 
partake of Communion in the open 
air. Pop. 14,261. Hussites. 

Tabor. Mt. of Galilee, the tra- 
ditional scene of the Transfigura- 
tion (gr.u.). It is 1,840 ft. high, 
about 6 m. E. of Nazareth, and is 
known as Jebel et Tor. 


Tabora. Town in Tanganyika 
Territory. It is a junction on the 
rly. from Dar-es-Salaam, which lies 
530 m. E.S.E., to Kigoma on Lake 
Tanganyika and Mwanza on Lake 
Victoria. It is an ancient Arab 
centre, and as the meeting place of 
seven roads was formerly a great 
place for caravan traffic. Tabora 
was an important German settle- 
ment before the First Great War, 
during which it was taken by 
Belgian troops, Sept. 19, 1916. 
Pop. approx. 30,000. 

Taborites. Extreme section of 
the Hussites, who were opposed to 
the Calixtines or moderate section. 
See Bohemia ; Bohemian Brethren; 
Calixtines ; Hussites. 

Tabouis, GENEvi-feYB. French 
journalist. Daughter of the 

painter Le Quesne, she was edu- 
cated at the 

convent of the 
Assumption, 
the faculty of 
letters, Paris, 
and the archae- 
ological school 
of the Lou\T?e. 
In 1916 she 

married Rob- 
Mme. Tabouis, ert Tabouis, 
French journalist 

ana after 
the First Great War became a 
journalist specialising in inter- 
national politics. In 1924 she was 
League of Nations correspondent 
of La Petite Gironde and Le Petit 
Marseillais, and became chief 
diplomatic correspondent of these 
papers and of L’Oeuvxe in 1932. 
Her outspoken comments on the 
emergence of the Nazis attracted 
international attention, and upon 
the defeat of France in 1940 she 
went to the U.S.A. She wrote main- 
ly on international affairs, hut three 
early historical works were award- 
ed prizes by the French academy. 

Tabriz. City of Persia, capital 
of the province of Azerbaijan. 
Said to have been built by the wife 


mosq[ue, and there is an appeal 
court. Pop. 214,000. 

During the Persian revolution of 
1909 the royalists besieged Tabriz 
for several months, but it was re- 
lieved by a Russian force, who oc- 
cupied the city until the beginning 
of the Caucasus campaign in 1914. 
The Turks seized it in Jan., 1915, 
hut evacuated it at the close of the 
month. Abandoned by the Russians 
early in 1918, it was again seized 
by the Turks. In 1922 it fell to 
Persian insurgents aided by Cau- 
casian Bolshevists, soon to be re- 
covered by Persian troops. In the 
Second Great War, Russian troops 
crossed the Persian frontier Aug. 
25, 1941, and occupied Tabriz next 
day, remaining there until May, 
1 946. During the revolt of 1945 in 
Azerbaijan the insurgents seized 
Tabriz Dec. 16, and held it until 
govt, troops re-entered the city 
Dec. 13, 1946. See Persia. 

Tacanas. Group of S. American 
Indian tribes on the Madre de 
Dios river, Bolivia. Their dialects 
are derived from the Panes 
although they represent a lower 
culture. 

Tach6, AiiExandee Antonin 
(1823-94). Canadian missionary. 
Educated at Quebec and Montreal, 
he became a 
missionary of 
the Oblate 
Fathers and 
did valuable 
work among 
the Indians of 
the N or th - 
West and the 
Great Lakes. 

Hewasen- ^ Aleandre Tach6, 
throned bishop Canadiwi nusnonaty 

of S. Boniface, Manitoba, in 1853, 
the see being raised to archi- 
episeopal rank in 1871. Tach6 
described his experiences in the 
N.W. in Esquisse sur le Nord-Ouest 
de PAmerique, 1869. 

Tdchira. State of Venezuela. 



of Haroun al Ras- It lies S.W. of Merida, S. of Zulia, 
chid in 791, it lies and borders on Colombia. It pro- 
about 350 m. duces coffee, cocoa, sugar, rice, 
N.W. of Teheran, tobacco, and vanilla. Sfiver, cop- 
is a commercial per, iron, and coal are mined. San 
centre, and ex- Cristdbal is the capital. Area, 
ports raisins, cot- 4,284 sq. m. Fop. 246,722. 
ton, the locally Tachometer (Gr. tachost speed; 
made carpets, and metron, measure). Instrument for 
matches. Shortly registering small variations in the 
before the First velocities of machines. One such 
Great War it was instrument consists of a mercury 
oomiected by rly. tube and btflb which is whirled 
with Caucasia, round by the machine. Centri- 
and thus linked fugal action causes the recession of 
with the Russian the mercury in the tube, and the 
rly. systems. Its degree of its descent (or ascent) 
chief building is measures variations in the running 
a fine Persian speed. 
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For measuring the angular speed 
of a revolving shaft there is a de- 
vice similar to a small Watt gover- 
nor. The spindle of the governor is 
horizontal and driven by the shaft. 
As the weights fly out, their move- 
ments are resisted by a spring, and 
the resistance is restd means of 
a moving needle round a graduated 
dial, A speedometer {q.v,) is a 
variety of tachometer. 

In the vibrating reed tachometer 
there is a series of calibrated steel 
reeds of different lengths having 
one of their ends fixed in a brass 
block. When the instrument is 
subjected to the vibration of a 
machine one or more reeds show a 
visible response. 

Tachycardia. Excessive rapid- 
ity of the heart’s action. It may be 
of nervous origin or occur in the 
course of organic disease .of the 
heart. See Heart ; Neurosis. 

Tachylite (Gr. tachys, swift ; 
lyein, to dissolve). In geology, 
name given to glassy, basic igneous 
rocks of basaltic composition. Usu- 
ally black or very dark in colour, 
they are generally vesicular and 
brittle. Tachylites are basalts 
that have been rapidly cooled and 
so chilled to form natural glass; 
and are common in most regions 
where volcanoes are found. See 
Basalt ; Palagonite ; Tuff. 

Tacitus, COBITELITJS (c. A.D. 55- 
c. 119). Roman historian. He was 
of good family, and, adopting a 
legal career, passed through the 
usual offices of state. In 88 he 
acted as praetor. His first work 
was a dialogue on oratory written 
when quite young. When he was 
about 40 appeared the Agricola 
and the Germania. The former 
deals with the life of his father- 
in-law, Agricola. The Germania 
gives the first detailed account 
of the manners and customs of 
the people who inhabited central 
Europe in the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

But the great work of Tacitus 
was his history of the Roman Em- 
pire from the accession of Tiberius. 
Though destined to form a homo- 
geneous work, it was not written 
consecutively ; the earlier por- 
tions, written last, are called An- 
nals ; the later, Histories. Unfor- 
tunately, of the 80 books written 
by Tacitus only about half have 
been preserved, hut sufficient to 
give us the author’s views concern- 
ing the emperors Tiberius, Clau- 
dius, Nero, and Ihe events of 69, 
when three emperors occupied the 
throne in the comrse of a year. 

To Tacitus, a stem republican, 
more than any other Roman writer 
is due the long-standing bdM that 


the early empire was a mass of 
iniquity and corruption, both pub- 
lic and private. Researches of 
modern investigators have found 
abundant evidence of good govern- 
ment and contented people exist- 
ing in Rome. Tacitus, whose style 
is proverbial for brevity, was trans- 
lated by A- J. Church and W. J. 
Brodribb, 1864-77. 

Tacitus, Mabcus CnvuDirs 
(d. 276). Roman emperor from 
Sept., 275, to April, 27 6. A man of 
wealth, aristocratic descent, and 
unblemished character, he was 
consul in 273, and at the age of 
70 was chosen emperor by the 
senate, after the murder of Aurelian . 
During his short reign he endeav- 
oured to restore the power of the 
senate, and to check extravagance 
by means of sumptuary laws. He 
defeated the Goths, who had 
invaded Asia Minor, hut fell 
victim to a conspiracy. Probus 
succeeded him. 

Tack. Nautical term for man- 
oeuvring a vessel against the wind 
by changing her course from one 
direction to another. When tack- 
ing, a vessel is said to be making 
a board, or a leg, as she goes on 
a straight line in either direction. 
Tacking may also be described 
as beating against the wind, as 
the manoeuvre is resorted to only 
when the wind is blowing from the 
direction in which the vessel is 
goiog. There are only two tacks 
— ^port and starboard. 

Tacking. In British parlia- 
mentary procedure, the addition 
of extraneous clauses to a money 
bill, in order to get them passed 
into law. The practice became fre- 
quent after 1678, when the house 
of commons established its sole 
right to introduce and alter money 
bills, leaving to the lords the mere 
power of rejection. See Parliament. 

Tackle. General name for the 
combination of rope and blocks 
on board ship. Tackles generally 


are called from the particular us 
to which they are put, €.q. stay 
tackles, yard tackles, gun tackles. 
See Rigmng; Ship. 

Tacloban. Capital of Leyte, in 
the Philippine Islands. It lies in 
the N.E. of the island on San 
Juanico Strait, which separates 
liCjcte from Samar. It has an active 
trade, especially with Manila 
340 m. distant, exporting in })ar- 
ticular rice. In Japanese hands 
from their conquest of the Philip- 
pines, 1941-42, it was the point 
at which U.S. forces made their 
first landing in those islands, Oct. 
20, 1944, Gen. MacArthur (q.v.) 
following his troops immediately 
and proclaiming from the steps of 
the govt, building there that he 
had come back to liberate the 
Philippines. The landing took the 
Japanese completely by surprise, 
and Tacloban was reoccupied vir- 
tually without opposition, the air- 
field nearby being taken Oct. 21. 
A monument marks the spot where 
Mac Arthur landed. Pop. est. 12,000. 

Tacna. Town of Peru, capital 
of the department of the same 
name. Sometimes called San 
Pedro de Tacna, it is on the Tacna 
river, 39 m. by rly. N. of Arica in 
Chile. Near it, in 1880, a Chilean 
army defeated the joint forces of 
Peru and Bolivia. Pop. 17,000. 

Tacna and the neighbouring 
province of Arica {q.t\) were long 
in dispute between Chile and Peru. 
The problem was settled in 1929. 

Tacoma. Summit of the Cas- 
cade Range, Washington, U.S,A., 
better known as Mount Rainier. 
See Rainier, Mount. 

Tacoma. City of Wasbin^n 
state, U.S.A., capital of Pierce 
CO. It stands at the head of Com- 
mencement Bay, a branch of Puget 
Sound, 27 m, S, of Seattle, and is 
served by the Northern Pacific and 
other riys., and by ocean-going 
steamers. This busy Pacific port 
carries on a flourishing wholesale 
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trade* The city's prosperity dates 
from its selection in 1873 as the W. 
terminus of the and in- 

creased when it became the out- 
fitting base for the Ivlondike gold 
rush 20 years later. Founded in 
1808, under the name of Commence- 
ment City* Tacoma became a town 
1874, a city 1883. Pop. 109,408. 

TaconicMoimtams. Range of 
the U.S.A., also called Taghkanio 
Mountains. It extends along the 
borders of Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, penetrating into Vermont, in 
which state it attains its maximum 
alt., Mt. Equinox, 3,816 ft. It gives 
its name to the Taconic period 
of mountain-building known to 
geologists. 

Tacora. Volcano of Chile, near 
the Bolivian boundary. It rises to 
19,500 ft. in the prov., and about 
50 m. E.N.E., of Tacna : the rly. 
from Arica to La Paz passes E. of 
it through Villa Tacora, and over 
the Tacora Pass. 

Tacsonia. Former name for a 
genus of climbing shrubs of the 
family Passifloraceae, natives of 
tropical America, now included in 
the genus Passiflora. The chief 
difference is found in the greater 
length of the calyx tube in Tac- 
aonia. See Passifloraceae. 

Tactical Air Force. Opera- 
tional organization of the R.A.F. 
established in the Second Great 
War. Developed by Air Vice 
Marshal (later Lord) Tedder from 
the army cooperation group of 
Fighter CJommand, its function 
was to work in liaison with the 
army. Aircraft and personnel 
remained under R.A.F. control, 
but targets were specified by the 
army and advanced aiifields moved 
up with the forward troops ; this 
was made possible by the develop- 
ment of the prefabricated airstrip. 
The force had squadrons of light 
bombers, fighter-bombers, and air- 
craft armed with rocket guns for 
attacking armoured vehicles. 

The 1st Tactical Air Force, 
modelled on the lines of the Desert 
Air Force, was formed shortly 
l>ef<»re the battle of Alamein, and 
providied aar cover for the army 
in the advance through AMca, 
Sicily, Italy. The 2nd was 
8«ffc tip in Great Britain for the 
invaaon pf Europe, hut b^ore the 
actoal assault it carried Out im- 
portant openatfons against enemy 
targets in oooapied Europe. On 
Feb* IS, ld44v a Mosquito wing 
attacked from roof-top level 
A taide n s prison, enabling hundreds 
of Fiunm pari^lsana to escape. 
2t JravioW the spearhead of the 
attack on iD-day, and was largely 
weg^onsiHe fiw heavy German 


losses in armour throughout the 
following campaign. At the end 
of the war in Europe it became 
responsible for disarming the 
Luftwaffe. A 3rd Tactical Air 
Force operated in Burma with the 
14th army. 

Tactics (Gr. taktikos, arrange- 
ment). Military term to describe 
the art of executing an operation 
after the strategists have brought 
the opposing fleets or armies within 
striking distance of each other. 
Unlike strategy {q,v.), which is 
fixed and explains why a specific 
operation is feasible, tactics are 
fluid and may be varied as neces- 
sary when the opposing forces are 
in contact. Again, strategy is 
confined to operations which are 
tactically possible, whereas tactics 
may be opportunist and achieve 
victory in circumstances considered 
strategically impossible. 

Broadly, the science of tactics 
consists in the arranging of 
combinations, the grouping, move- 
ments, and methods of employing 
armies, fleets, or air forces before 
and during battle. Tactics are 
mainly a matter of contact ; after 
tbe line of battle has been drawn 
up, all operations are tactical until 
victory has been achieved or defeat 
sustained, hut merge into strategy 
until this again provides the 
opportunity for oonffict. 

Major tactics are concerned 
with the movement into and 
employment in battle of large 
units, e,g. corps and divisions j 
minor tactics concern the opera- 
tion of smaller bodies, e.p. a 
battalion of infantry. Below these 
heads come march tactics, supply 
tactics (or logistics), communica- 
tion tactics, and combat tactics. 
These last include disposition of 
forces, secui^ controlling posi- 
tions, utilising cover, retaining 
reserves, and initiating flanking 
movements (a typical piece of 
opportunist tactics). 

Whereas strategy is constant, 
tactics are modified by new 
weapons and methods of defence. 
Every improvement in weapon 
power has altered tactics by 
decreasing the danger on one side 
and inor^sing it on the other; 
but every improvement in weapons 
has eventually been met by an 
improvement in defence which 
renders the improved weapon less 
lethal and no longer dominant. 
Fundamentally, therefore^ tactics 
has always posed the same problem: 
to range a given number of troops, 
%hting vehicles, aircraft, or ships 
in such a manner that they may 
move and act with the maximum 
impact upon the enemy. 


In battle the main design is to 
bring, the opposing infantrymen 
into physical contact ; the method 
alters, but the principle remains 
the same. Thus infantry tactics 
were altered by the introduction of 
the bayonet, which enabled in- 
fantrymen to combine the func- 
tions of musketeer and pikeman. 
In the First Great War, trench 
warfare developed the barrage fire 
to cover advancing infantry ; 
smoke concealed flanking move- 
ments ; greater fire power was 
developed by machine-guns. But 
trench warfare was merely a 
phase ; the fundamental tactical 
object, defeat of the enemy by 
physical contact, was achieved 
only in open warfare. When air- 
craft and armoured vehicles were 
developed, thin infantry lines be- 
came powerless, but the tactical 
use of the infantryman in his 
primary r 61 e was restored by 
putting him in mechanised trans- 
port and protecting him with close 
support artillery. The threat of 
aircraft was reduced by camouflage 
and dispersal. 

To be tactically successful, an 
army or navy must ensure close 
cooperation of all arms ; one 
articular arm may be decisive, 
ut only if used as part of a plan 
embracing all types of weapons. 
Before the Second Great War 
some tacticians had developed a 
theory of absolute warfare in which 
the bombing aeroplane was con- 
sidered so dominant and decisive 
that it must render all other 
weapons obsolete. Germany re- 
jected this theory, and her close 
tactical combination of land and 
air forces was proved correct in 
her invasions of the Netherlands, 
France, and Yugoslavia. On the 
other hand, the Allies* failure to 
appreciate the tactical union of 
armies and air power was a major 
factor contributing to their early 
disasters. Even when the Allies 
had developed overwhelming air 
ower and initiated strategical 
ombing of Germany, they were 
unable to defeat her without de- 
stroying her armies in land fighting. 

BasicaUy, naval tactics differ 
little from those of land warfare. 
Their object is to 'bring warships 
in contact, and their method is 
mainly a matter of manouevring 
to place the enemy at a dis- 
advantage. The tactics of a modem 
fleet action approximate to those 
of the galley period, for steam 
power, like manual power, makes 
possible any set combination of 
ships, and also the keeping of 
position with reasonable precision. 
After action has been joined, the 
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golden rule of naval tactics is to 
make the minimum changes of 
formation, so denying the enemy 
openings for opportunist tactics. 
Until the Second Great War tactics 
of supply played a minor rdle in 
naval warfare, as large forces of 
ships seldom fought major actions 
far from base. But during the war 
against Japan, the vast distances 
of the Pacific made tactics of supply 
of supreme importance and led to 
the establishment of the fleet train. 

Conversely, the tactics of air 
fighting are nearly always oppor- 
tunist, particularly when aircraft 
are operating with land forces. 
In general, the fighter, fighter- 
bomber, and ground attack air- 


the opulence of Tadmor, the Greek 
name of which was Palmyra. The 
city furnished auxiliary soldiers to 
the Roman army. See Palmyra. 

Tadpole (£ng. toad-poll). Popu- 
lar name for the larval stage of 
the frog and toad. See Frog. 

Tadzhik. People of Afghanis- 
tan and adjacent areas of the 
U.S.S.R. They are held to be the 
survivors of the original possessors 
of the .soil, and speak a form of 
Persian. Most of them are agricul- 
turists, and in Afghanistan they 
are organized in village communi- 
ties under headmen. For the most 
part Sunnites, they are round- 
headed people of a primitive type. 

Taddbik or Tadzhikistan. 


other minerals. A rly. connects 
Stalinabad and Termez, and there 
are steamer services on the Oxus. 
Many good roads have also been 
constructed. About three-quarters 
of the pop. of 1,485,900 are 
Tadzhiks the remainder be- 
ing mostly Uzbeks. The republic, 
which was originally made up of 
the regions of Bukliara and Tur- 
kistan where the pop. was mainly 
Tadzhik, was admitted as a con- 
stituent republic of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1929. In 1940 a new alphabet 
based on the Russian was intro- 
duced into the schools. 

Tael (Malay tail, a weight). 
Name for the Chinese liang or 
silver pound weight. It was for- 


crait are tactical weapons, and Constituent republic of the 
the heavy bomber strate^c. See U.S.S.R. Situated N. of the Oxus, 
Air Fighting ; Tactical Air Force, it is bordered by Uzbek S.S.R. and 
David De Boi Kirghiz S.S.R. in the W. and N. ; 

Tacuarembo. Dept, of N. by Chinese Turkistan in the £., 
Uruguay. It has an area of 8,112 and by Afghanistan in the S. It 
sq. m., and is bounded S. by the covers 55,700 sq. m., and includes 
Rio Negro.' Good pasture lands the Badakhshansk-Gomo autono- 
provide sustenance for large herds mous region. The capital is Stalin- 
of cattle. The city of Taouarembd abad (ff.v.), formerly Dushambe. 


is the capital. Pop. 105,939. 
Tadcaster. Town of Yorkshire 


Much of the republic comes within 
the region of the Pamir Mts., the 


(W.R,), England. It stands on highest points being Stalin Peak 



both sides of the Wharfe, 9 m. S.W. 

of York, with a 

rly. station. The , " ! , . 

chief building is S. ' 

Mary's church, [ 
rebuilt in the 19 th 
century. For cen- 
turies the town 
has been famous 
for its beer; 
another industry 
is the quarrying 
of limestone. 

Built on the site 
of the Roman 
Calcaria, Tadcas- 
ter had a castle ' 


(24,600 ft.), and Lenin Peak 



and was an im- 


Tadoaster, Yorkshire. Parish (dmxch ol S. Mazy 


merly the uncoined monetary unit 
of China. 

Taenia. Genus of tape worms. 
For the species which commonly 
infest the intestines of human 
beings, ^ee Cestodes. 

Taff. River of S. Wales. Rising 
in N.E. Pembrokeshire, it flows 
25 m. S. and S.E. through Carmar- 
thenshire to Carmarthen Bay. 

Taff. River of S. Wales. Rising 
in the Brecknock Beacons, it flows 
40 m. S.S.E. through Glamorgan- 
shire, passing Merthyr Tydfil, 
Ponf^ridd, and Llandaff, and en- 
tering the Bristol Channel at Car- 
diff. It traverses a coal and iron 
dist. and its course is followed by 
the old Taff Vale rly. 

TafiEeta or Takfety (Pers. 
tafia, woven). Light, thin, glossy 
silken fabric. The name has been 
applied to many different ma- 
terials — ^at one time to plain 
woven silks generally. Taffeta 
was apparently introduced into 
England in the 14th century. 
During part of the 16th century it 
was a thick and costly stuff. To- 
wards the end of the 16th century 
and into the 17th it seems to have 


portant place in the Middle Ages. 
About 2 m. away is the battlefield 
of Towton (g.v.). Pop. 3,687. 

Tadmor. Ancient city of 
Syria. Its site, 15(1 m. N.E. of 
Damascus, is marked by an Arab 
village stiiOl called Tadmur. The 
city mentioned in 1 Kings 9, as 
founded by Solomon, so named in 
the A.V., and corrected to Tamar 
in the R.V., may have been in 
South Palestine. 

Tadmor was an Aramaean 
caravan station between the Per- 
sian Gulf and the Mediterranean, 
and became important during the 
old Persian khigdom, when its 
Semitic population handled the 
luxury trade with the West in 
Asiatic products. The decay of 
the Nabataean route through Petra 
about A.D. 100 greatlv increased 


(23,400 ft.). The huge mountain 
glaciers are the source of many 
fast-flowing rivers, tributaries of 
the Amu-Darya which flows along 
the S. border of the republic. 

The chief occupation is a^- 
culture, including cotton-growing. 
Much of the farm produce is 
grown on artificmlly irrigated land, 
the His^ and Pergan canals .being 
valuable in this connexion. Much 
fruit, including apricots, figs, 
oranges, pom^ranates, and lem- 
ons, is grown. At the Tadzhik bio- 
logical station (over 12,000 ft, 
above eea-Ievel) barley, oats, and 
wheat have been grown. The 
mountainous n^ons have deposits 
of lead, zinc, arsenic, bismuth, 
radium, and uranium. In other 
parts of -the xepublio are mica, 
emeiy, corundum, sulphur, and 


been a very soft, thin material. 
In the 18th century it was some- 
times striped with gold and silver 
or was ornamented with check or 
floral designs. There are dress 
and fumishiDg taffetas. 

Taflfirail (Dutch iafereel, from 
Lat. tabula, table). Name com- 
monly given to the upper part of a 
ship’s stem timbers. See Ship. 

Taffirail. Pen-name of Henry 
TapreU Dorling (b. 1883), British 
sailor and author. In 1897 he en- 
tered the navy as a cadet in H.M.S. 
Britannia, and served in South 
Affioa and China, being at the 
siege of the Peking legations, 1900. 
Towards the end of the First 
Great War he was awarded the 
D.S.O. In 1942-45 he was on the 
staff of the Mediterranean c.-in-c. 
Among his books, mostly adven- 
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ture stories of the sea, are Pincher 
Martin, O.D., 1916 ; H.M.S. 

Anonjinous, 1919 ; Pirates, and 
Men OlVar, both 1929 ; The Man 
from Scapa Flow, 1933 ; Swept 
Channels, 1935; Chenies, 1943. 
Under his own name Dorling 'vNTote 
a standard work on Ribbons and 
Medals, new ed. 1947. 

TaffVale Judgement. Name 
nsually given to a decision of the 
house* of lords in 1901. This 
decision made the funds of trade 
unions liable for acts committed 
by their members ; e.g. the de- 
terioration of goods held up 
owing to a strike might be con- 
sidered the responsibility of the 
sponsoring trade union. {See 
Trade Unions.) The judgement 
was given when considering a dis- 
pute between the TafF Vale riy, oo. 
and its employees. This co. con- 
trolled 112 m. of line, serving 
Merthyr and Cardiff, and places 
in the great industrial area around 
them, and owned docks at Cardiff 
and Penarth ; it was later in- 
corporated in the G.W.R. 

TaiB^* Popular name for a 
Welshman. It is a corruption, 
from the Welsh pronunciation, of 
Dafydd or David, the patron 
saint of Wales. 

Tafilelt OR Tafilet. Oasis of 
Africa. It comprises a number of 
separate oases and contains about 
300 fortified villages. Situated S.E. 
of the Atlas Mountains in S.E. 
Morocco, about 10 days’ journey 
from Fez, it is celebrated for its 
dates, and was first visited by 
Ren4 Caillie in 1828. Tafilelt is the 
cradle of the reigning dynasty in 
Morocco. The chief centre of popu- 
lation is Ahuam or Bu Am, whence 
a caravan route runs S. across the 
Sahara to Timbuktu. Tafilelt was 
occupied by the French in 1916, 
the native army, about 8,000 
sferong, being defeated on Nov. 16. 

Taft, Robert Alphonso (b. 
1889). American politician. He 
was bom at Cincinnati, Sept. 8, 
1889, the son of W. H. Taft <».».). 
H© graduated from Yale in 1910 
and xeoeaved a law degree at Har- 
vard in 1913. During the First 
OrOat War be iserved aa an assist- 
* imt oobnsd in the D.S. food 
mbiin tary, and in 1921 was elected 
member of tbe Ohio house of 
repreaeniative®, beoommg D.S. 
senator in 1939« In 1940 and 1944 
lie was strongly supported as 
j^^ miean oaindidate for ibe 
iJWwdBuioy, ^ ' but did not secure 
nomixkalioni though he became 
anOcf^ed W of bis party in the 
aenate. An avowed isolationist in 
foreign affairs, Taft also advocated 
restricting the power of trade 


unions, the passing of the Taft- 
Hartley Labour Act of 1947, 
directed against the “ closed shop” 
being largely due to his influence. 

Taft, William Howard 
(1857-1930). American states- 
man. Bom at Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sept. 15, 1857, 
he studied at 
Yale and the 
Cincinnati law 
school, and 
after a brief 
period as a legal 
j ournalist, 
practised law 
in his native 

of the superior 

court of Ohio, 1887-90, he then 
became U.S. solicitor-general. As a 
judge of appeal, 1892-1900, he 
made a great reputation by his 
business and political decisions, 
and his ability was further proved 
in the Philippines, where he was 
sent to institute civil government 
and introduce some degree of 
order, 1900-04. On his return 
Taft became secretary of war in 
Theodore Roosevelt’s cabinet, in 
which capacity he travelled widely. 
Elected president of the U.S.A., 
1908, by a large majority, his 
term of office was unmarked by 
any. striking events, but his 
tariff acts of 1910 were unpopular, 
and the united votes for Roosevelt 
and Wilson brought about his de- 
feat in the election of 1912. On his 
retirement Taft became professor 
of law at Yale. In 1921 he was 
appointed chief justice of the 
U.S.A., resigning in Jan., 1930. 
He died March 8, 1930. A Life 
by F. C. Hicks appeared in 1946. 

Taganrog. Russian seaport, 
in the Azov-Black Sea area of 
the R.S.F.S.R. It is on the N. 
shore of the Gulf of Taganrog, 
which leads out of tbe Sea of Azov, 
and is connects by rly. with 
Rostov 40 m, to the E. There are 
three harbours, hut they have 
partly silted up, and trade has been 
further lost to the rising Rostov. 
Taganrog is icebound in winter. 
The exports ‘are grain, butter, 
linseed, tallow, and caviare ; there 
m some fishing, and manufactures 
include metal goods, leather goods, 
and footwear. Russia annexed 
Taganrog in 1769 ; it was partly 
decoyed by Anglo-French bom- 
bardment in 1855. During the 
Second Great War the Russians 
admitted, Oct. 22, 1941, its evacu- 
ation after many days of stubtom 
fighting. It was recaptured Aug. 
SO, 194f3, a breakthrough by 
Russian cavalry and tanks behind 
the city having isolate the Ger- 


man garrison, whose rly. com- 
munications with the Donetz had 
already been cut. This victory 
cleared the Germans from the 
Rostov Region. A Chekhov mu- 
seum is maintained, for the drama- 
tist was bom here. Pop. 188,808. 

TagUacozzo, Battle of. Vic- 
tory of Charles I of Naples and 
Sicily over the imperial army com- 
manded by Conradin, Aug. 23, 
1268. After the death of Manfred, 
imperial nominee to the throne of 
Sicily, and the assumption by 
Charles of the crowns of Sicily and 
Naples, Conradin, the last of the 
Hohenstaufens and grandson of 
the emperor Frederick II, invaded 
Italy, and with a mixed army of 
Germans, Italians, and Saracens 
marched S. About 1 m. N. of 
Tagliacozzo, a village in the Sabine 
HiUs, some 57 m. E. of Rome, he 
was met by Charles and defeated, 
Conradin was captured, and exe- 
cuted at Naples, Oot. 29, 1268. 

Tagliamento. River of N.E. 
Italy, in Venetia. It rises in the 
Camio Alps and flows S. across 
Udine to the Gulf of Venice, Adri- 
atic Sea, after a course of 100 m. 
Hea’s^ fighting took place along 
the line of the Tagliamento in the 
First Great War. After the Italian 
reverse at Caporetto, the armies 
retreated to the river, where they 
stood from Oct. 28 to Nov. 5, 1917, 
before continuing their retreat to 
the Piave. The Allies reached the 
Tagliamento in their advance in 
Oct., 1918. See Caporetto ; Italy ; 
Piave. Pron, Tahl-yamento. 

TagUoni, Maria (1804-84). 
Italian dancer. Born at Stock- 
holm, April 23, 1804, daughter of a 

ballet master, 

she made her 
first appear- 
ance in Vienna 
at 18. In 1827 
she appeared in 
Paris and im- 
m^iately at- 
tained enor- 
mous popu- 
larity, for the 
„ , „ . next twenty 

ye*™ ^ 

most famous 
ballet dancer in Europe. Her 
greatest success'was in her father’s 
ballet La Sylphide. She retired in 
1847, and died in poverty, April 
23, 1884. Her life was written 
by A. Levinson, Eng. trans, 1930. 
Pron. Tahlyohnee. 

Tagore, Abarhstdra Nath (b. 
1871). Indian artist. Bom at Cal- 
cutta, and educated at the Sans- 
krit College there, he became 
vioe-prinoipal of the government 
school of art, Calcutta, in 1905, 
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later being appointed professor of 
fine art at Calcutta university. 
His own artistic output was largely 
in connexion with, ceremonial 
decorations and designs, especially 
noteworthy being a memorial 
address presented to Lady Curzon 
during her husband’s viceroyalty. 
But he also illustrated in colour 
Rabindranath Tagore’s The Cres- 
cent Moon and Sister Hivedita’s 
Myths and Legends of India. 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath 
(1861-1941). Indian writer. Of 
a family distinguished in religion, 
letters, and art, 
he was born 
in Calcutta, 
May 6, 1861. 
Educated at 
Calcutta and 
in Europe, he 
became known 
as a writer of 
Bengali verse. 
In 1901 he 
..a . . j . - .< founded a re- 

RabindranatbTagorc, formed school 
Indian writer senooi 

at Bolpur. 
Awarded the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture, he was knighted in 1915. He 
died Aug, 7, 1941. 

He wrote many poems, dramas, 
and novels in Bengali and English, 
including Gitanjali (Song Offer- 
ings), 1913; The Crescent Moon, 
1913 ; The King of the Bark 
Chamber, 1914; The Post Office, 
1914 ; Home and the World, 1919. 
He also wrote My Reminiscences, 
1917 ; and Nationalism, 1917 ; The 
Religion of Man, 1931. To a 
profound religious consciousness 
Tagore united active sympathy 
with humanity and a &esh and 
intimate feeling for nature. His 
poetry expressed a pure and lofty 
mysticism in lan^skge of simple 
and serene dignity. CoTiauU 
Lives, R- Sastri, 1917 ; E. J. 
Thompson, 1930 ; V. Leany, 1939. 

Tagus (Span.Tajo ; Port. Tejo), 
Longest river in the Iberian pen- 
insula. It rises in Spain in the 
Sierra de Albarracin, curves to the 
N.W., then flows W.S.W. past 
Toledo and Alcantara, forms for. 
a few m. the boundary of Spain, 
and finally crosses Portugal to its 
estuary near Lisbon after a oourse 
of 565 m., of which 192 m, are in 


in 701 by Sennacherib (2 Kings 
19 ; Isaiah 37), and succeeded 
Shabataka as sole king about 691, 

Taliiti OR Otaheite. Largest 
of the Society Islands, a French 
possession in the South Seas. The 
two unequal circular mountainous 
portions joined by a narrow 
isthmus have an area of 600 sq. m. 
The highest of many extinct 
volcanoes rises to 7,688 ft. The 
slopes are scored by ravines and 
valleys, and the low coastland 
consists of volcanic detritus mixed 
with coral sands from the encirc- 
ling reefs. Rainfall is abundant, 
vegetation luxuriant, but only a 
small area is cultivated. Tropical 
fruits and the sugar cane grow; 
pearls, copra, rum, and phosphates 
are exportedL Papeete, the seat 
of administration of the French 
colony, is the chief town. It was 
shelled and damaged by German 
cruisers in 1914. In the Second 
Great War Tahiti supported Free 
France. A plebiscite in Tahiti, 

■ the neighbouring Moorea, and the 
Tuamotu Group gave 5,564 votes 
for Gen. de Gaulle, 18 for Vichy. 
Pop. 23,133. See l^iety Islands. 

Tahiti Apple (Spo^idtas dvlcis). 
Tree of the family Anacardiaceae. 
It is a native of the Society, 
Friendly, and Fiji Islands. The 
leaves are divided into elliptic 
leaflets arranged featherwise, with 
rounded teeth. There are clustered, 
small, yellow-green flowers. The 
edible fruit, with the flavour of 
pineapple, is like a large plum, of a 


brick fort, still called the castle of 
the Jew’s daughter. 

Taiga. Sub-arctic or northern 
coniferous forest, which spreads 
almost without interruption across 



Taliili Ap^s. SiHnty ot flowBzs and 
foliage of the Sooth Pacific fruit 
tree. Inset, fniit 


Tahiti. Kan and girl of the Poly* 
nesian aborigines who inhabit the 
Society Islands 

the N. of N. America, Europe, 
Asia. It lies S. of the tundra ( ), 
and is one of the most widespread 
types of natural vegetation in the 
world. The chief trees are pines, 
firs, spruce, and larch. Forests of 
the taiga type are also found in 
mount^ous regions immediately 
below the upper tree limit. 

Taihokn. Japanese name for 
the capital of Formosa. See 
Taipei. 

Tai-liti. Lake of China, in the 
prov. of Kliangsu. It is 150 m. in 
circumference, and is dotted with 
islands on which are temples and 
villas of the merchants of Hang- 
chow, It is connected with the 
Grand Canal at Suchow, and is 
one of the beauty spots of Central 
China. Many famous poems are 
still recited and sung, celebrating, 
the glories of the lake. 

Tai-kyn. Town of Korea, 
capital of the dist. of N. Keisho. 
Situated 190 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Seoul, and surrounded' by ruined 
walls, it trades in fruit, tobacco. 


Portugal. It is tidal, and navigable 
by ^ large vessels to Santarem ; 
rapids interfere with navigation in 
Spain. The chief affluents are the 
Jarama, Alberche, Tietar, Alagon, 
and Zezere, all on the ri^t b^k. 

Taharka or Tirhakah (o. 722- 
563 B.O.). Ethiopian king of Na- 
pata. Ab viceroy of Lower ^gypt 
he rendered some support to Heze- 
kiah during the siege of Jerusalem 


gold^ yellow oofour, containing a 
stone ©ovwed with hooked bristles. 

Tahpaiiltes. Ancient fortress 
at T^l Befbeh, 10 m. W. of 
Kantara, Low» Egypt. The 
Greek Baphnae, founded by 
Psammeticbus I, 664 b.o., for 
defending ^e Asiatic frontier, its 
Greco-l^ptian jewelry trade flou- 
rished until tran^erred to Naucra- 
In 1886 Petrie excavated its 


and cereals. Pop. 68,770. 

Tail, Prolongation of the back- 
bone in vertebrate animals. . It is 
a portion of the body oontainmg no 
viscera, but consisting solely of 
bone and muscle. Tails are oigans 
of locomotion in fishes, serve as 
grasping organs in monkeys, are 
weapons of defence in porcupines, 
and serve as balancers in leapixig 
animaJs, as kangaroos. Bee Animal. 
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Taille 4 Tax levied in Trance 
before the Revolution. It was 
levied by the king in those pro- 
vinces that were 'pays d'election, 
but not in the pays d^etat. The 


cutting schools recognized by the 
trade), but, after the Second Great 
War, when labour was badly 
needed, several plans allowed for, 
and encouraged, entry by means of 


taille was in the nature of an leamership in a shop or by espeoi- 


ineome-tax. See Tallage. ally planned courses. 

Taillefer (d. 1066). Norman It was following the disappear- 
jongleur, who accompanied William ance of the feudal system that the 
the Conqueror to England, and fell tailor as we know him began to 
at the battle of Hastings. Tra- appear. He was originally a 

« bonded man making clothes only 

for his overlord, .but as this system 
disappeared travelling tailors be- 
gan to be seen offering their ser- 
\ vices for little more than their keep. 

Eating and living with the family, 
iprvi wages might amount to half- 

; \ a- crown per day, plus board and 

[ lodging. But with the advent of 
_ . the industrial age and the increase 

j of urban populations a new class 
1 of customers made its appearance. 

1 With the introduction of the 
y K I ' \ I sewing machine, some employers 
! A * quick to take advantage 

n y / r of iJ^ass production possibilities. 

r“ , Sweating was rife, and the dingy,' 

\ \ I * unhygienic workrooms into which 

I * r [ I tradesmen and their women crowd- 

/ I j t 1 ed to earn a meagre living 

— J j were typical of the worse side of 

’ i — I commerce after the industrial 

revolution. 

py At furst, the coining of the sewing 

. . machine was not accepted favour- 

Tailoring. Diagiam. showing the ably. Employers scoffed at it and 
measurements necessarv for cutting • 4. ’x 4.I.* i • 

out men»s clotlung. employees were agamst it, thinking 

that its success would mean a 
dition says that he asked for the great cheapening of labour. The 
honour of striking the first blow, trade went through a painful 
and went forth singing of the deeds period of sweating. However, at 
of Charlemagne, and performing the end of the 19th and the begin- 
^ggling feats. He figures in the ning of the 20th centuries, nation- 
B^eux tapestry. See Jongleur. wide insistence that certain trades 
Tanoxing^ (Tr. taiUer, to cut), should be scrutinised brought re- 
The process of making clothes. In forms. Amendments to the 
spite of the derivation, tailoring Factories and Public Health Acts, 
^d cutting have become two dis- the establishment of wages boards, 


Taoloring. Diagiam showing the 
measurements uecessarv for cutting 
out men’s clothing. 


honour of striking the first blow, trade went through a painful 
and went forth singing of the deeds period of sweating. However, at 
of Charlemagne, and performing the end of the 19th and the begin- 
^ggling feats. He figures in the ning of the 20th centuries, nation- 
B^eux tapestry. See Jongleur. wide insistence that certain trades 
Tanoxing^ (Tr. taiUer, to cut), should be scrutinised brought re- 
The process of making clothes. In forms. Amendments to the 
spite of the derivation, tailoring Factories and Public Health Acts, 
^d cutting have become two dis- the establishment of wages boards, 
tmcfc operations. 

The presently £^7 '^ .. T .t - " " ; 1 

cutter designs a 
garment,me^iires \ 
a customer^ cuts 
the cloth, and fits 
the coat or suit. 

The tailor statchee 
^ doth together 
into the finished 
article. Cutters 
and tailois usually 
i^pecialiBe in their 
ownbrandh of the 
trade, although 
knowledge of both 

makes Tain, Boss and Cromarty. The ancient clmrcli of S. Duthns 

Eala^ into the tailoring trade and the passing of the Trades 
^apprentice- Boards Acts were all instrumental 
iu general improvements. Eventu- 
as an mexperieno^ afly London’s Savile Row became 
cutter after a course at one of the the accepted headquarters of the 



world’s tailors, and England led the 
way in men’s clothes both for style 
and quality of material. 

John Taylor 

Tailor Bird {Orthotomus 
sutorius). Species of Asiatic bird, 
belonging to the Sylviidae. It de- 


Tailor Bird of Easteni Asia, 

sews leaves together to form its nest 

rives its name from its method of 
nest building. Two large leaves 
are drawn together, and sewn at 
the edges with cocoon silk or veget- 
able fibres ; inside the pocket thus 
formed the birds construct a nest 
of grass and hair. The birds are 
common in India and China, are 
about 6 ins. long, and have greenish 
plumage. 

Taimyr. The most N. penin- 
sula of Asia. In the extreme end of 
the Krasnoyarsk region of Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R., it lies between the 
mouth of the Yenisei and the Gulf 
of Khatanga, and terminates in 
Cape Chelyuskin. 

Tain. Royal ap'd mun. burgh 
and seaport of Ross and Cromarty, 
Scotland. It stands near the S. side 

of Dornoch Firth, y 

44 m. N. by E. of ] 

Inverness and has / \ 

a rly. station, ^ ^ 

The chief building ; ; 
is the ooUegiate 
church of S. 

Duthus, a Decora- 
ted building 
founded in 1471 Tain borough 
and restored in 
the 19th century. There are ruins 
of a chapel, and the burgh has a 
town haU, court house, and acad- 
emy. The market town for an 
e^ensive district. Tain also has a 
distilling industry. The name 
Tain comes from the Icelandic 
word thing, meaning a court or 
assembly. Market days, Tues. 
and Fri. Pop. 1,551. 

Tainan on Tai-wan. Town of 
Formosa. It stands near the S.W. 
coast, a few miles S.E. of Anping, 
its port, and is connected by rly. 
with the capital, Taipei, in the N. 
of the island. The chief town of the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it has 
remains of Dutch buildings. There 
is secure anchorage at Anping, ex- 
cept during the S.W, monsoon. In 
early history Tainan was the seat 
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of govt, of the island ; it gives its 
name to a prov. Pop. 181,982. 

Taine, Hippolyte Abolphe 
(1828-93), Prench historian and 
critic. Bom at Vouziers, Ardennes, 
April 21, 1828, 
and educated 
in Paris, he 
early won dis- 
tinction by his 
doctor’s thesis 
on La Fon- 
taine, later 
amplified into 
gppolyte Taine, a volume en- 
Etmok^onan La Fon- 

g^ ggg 

Fables, 1853, and a prize essay 
on Livy. For sonae years his re- 
ligious opinions debarred him 

from an academic career, and he 

occupied himself with independent 

work, Les Philosophes du XIXe 

Si^ele, 1856, and I&toire de la 
Litt4rature Anglaise, 1863-64(Eng. 
trans. by Van Laun, 1872-74) ; but 
in 1864 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of aesthetics in the iScole des 
Beaux Arts, four volumes on La 
Philosophie de I’Art being a direct 
result of his academic lectures. 
He then returned to philosophy, 
and in his treatise Be TlnteUi- 
gence, 1870, made a noteworthy 
contribution to the scientific study 
of mind. 

Taine’s last twenty years were 
devoted mainly to a series of works 
on Les Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine (L’Ancien Regime, 
1875; La Revolution, 1878-85; 
Le Regime Modeme, 1890-94— the 
last unfin i shed). These panor- 
amic studies of the process and the 
evik of centralisation in France, by 
their solidity of learning, im- 
partiality of judgement, and 
energy of style give Taine a high 
place among historians. He be- 


ness of the district. Camphor 
works occupy most of the em- 
ployed. From 1895, when the 
island was ceded by China to 
Japan, the capital was called 
Taihoku, and became the h.q. of 
Japanese administration until the 
end^ of the Second Great War, 
during the latter stages of which it 
was frequently bombed from the 
air by the Allies. Pop. 340, 114. 

Taiping Rebellion. Civil war 
which raged intermittently in 
China 1850-64. By 1853 all S. 
China was in the hands of the 
usurper. Hung Siu-tsuan, who 
in Nanking, the old capital, had 
proclaimed himself first emperor 
of the Taiping dynasty. Troubles 
with the British and "the French 
prevented the reigning Manchu 
dynasty from exerting its full 
strength against the rebels, but 
in 1863 an imperial army was or- 
ganized by Gordon, whom the 
British government lent to the 
Chinese. This force won victory 
after victory, earning for itself the 
title of Ever Victorious Army. By 
July, 1864, Nanking had been cap- 
tured, and the rebellion was at an 
end, the Taiping usurper ending 
his life by suicide. Bee China; 
Gordon, C, G. 

Tait, Abchebaed Campbell 
(1811-82). British prelate. Bom in 
Edinburgh, Dec. 22, 1811, he was 
educated at 
Glasgow uni- 
versity and 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, and 
was ordained 
in the Church 
of England in 
1836. In 1842 

Aniibald Tail. 

Biitish prelate Arnold as 
headmaster of 



until Ms death, July 4, 1901. In 
collaboration with "Kelvin, then 
William Thomson, Tait produced 
the work which — 
made him fam- 
ous, Natural 
Philosophy, 

With Balfour 
Stewart he pub- 
lished anony- 
mously The Un- 
seen Universe, or j 
Physical Specu- I 
lation on a Fu- - & . . 



ture State, 1S75, physicist 

a book which caused much con- 
troversy. He made important 
contributions to thermodynamics, 
to the theory of the dissipation of 
energy, and to the kinetic theory 
of gases. 

Taiwan. J apanese name for the 
island described in this Encyclo- 
pedia as Formosa. 

Tai-Yuau. Capital of Shansi 
prov., China. Situated on the 
main high road from Peking to 
the W., at an alt. of 2,260 ft., it is 
connected by rly. with Shihchia- 
chuang, a station on the Peking- 
Hankow line. The circuit of the 
walls is 8 m., and the town con- 
tains 400 temples, together with a 
university and an arsenal. Tai- 
Yuan is in the centre of an im- 
portant coal and iron area. Pop. 
58,711. 

Tajik. Constituent republic of 
the U.S.S.R. The alternative 
spelling TadzMk is preferred in 
this Encyclopedia. 

Taj IMCahal. An Indo-Muslim 
mausoleum near Agra, in the Uttar 
union, India. It was com- 
pleted in 1650 by the Mogul em- 
pCTor, Shah Jehan, in memory of 
his favourite wife, Nour Mahal. 
The building is mainly constructed 
of white marble, and the massive 


came a member of the Academy in 
1878, and died March 5, 1893. 

B^Uography, Les Maitres de 
THistoire, G. Monod, 1894 ; Taine, 
A. de Margerie, 1894 ; Taine, 
Scheror, Laboulaye, Boutmy, 1901 ; 
Essai BUT Taine, V. Giraud, 1902 ; 
Life and Letters, Eng. trans. R. L. 
Devonshire, 1902 ; Taine et 
L’An^leterre, F. C. Roe, 1923. 

Taipei. Capital city of the island 
prov. of China called Formosa or 
Taiwan. It is about one hour’s 
journey by rly. from Kilung, at the 
N. extremity of the island, in the 
midst of beautiful scenery. Taipd 
proper is the ancient walled city, 
as distinct from that section known 
as Twatutaa which was occupied 
by European settlers. Nowadays, 
however, the mty and environs 
are t^ether known as Taipei 
The river Tamsuiyei encircles ^rt 
and adds to the general attraetive- 


Rugby; in 1849 he was made dean 
of CarMe, and in 1866 bishop of 
London. From 1868 archbishop of 
Canterbury, he died Dec. 3, 1882. 
Tait did a great work in organizing 
the diocese of London, but at 
Canterbury he was less successful ; 
he had to deal with cases of ritual 
and was criticised as over- 
emphasising the connexion of 
Church and state. Randall David- 
son, a later archbishop, married 
Tait’s daughter and wrote his life, 
published in 1891. 

Tait, Pbtbe Guthbib (1831- 
1901). Scottish physicist. Bom at 
Dalkeith, April 28, 1831, and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh university and 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, he was 
appointed professor of mathematics 
at Queen’s College, Belfast, 1854, 
and of natural plMosophy at Edin- 
burgh, 1860, a post he held almost 


tombs of the emperor and his con- 
sort are of the same material; 
over these rises a beautiful dome, 
flanked by similar domes, while 
there is a tall minaret at each of 
the four comers of the stmcture. 
This world-famous building occu- 
pied 20,000 workmen for over 20 
years. Bee Agra.- 

Takamatsu. Town of Japan. 
Standing on the N. coast of Shi- 
koku Island, 82 m. W. by S. of 
Osaka, it is the capital of Kagawa 
prefecture, and is the N. terminus 
of a rly. It exports lacquer goods, 
silks, cotton crapes, and matches. 

Takiu {Budorcas tasncdor). 
Large mminant mammal, occupy- 
ing a rather doubtful position be- 
lt seems to occur only in the 
Assam, in Bhutan, and in N.W. 
China. It is a heavy and bulky 
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• i of Tainan. Opened to 

^ foreign trade in 1864, 

export trade 
’ . in sugar and rice, 

produced mainly by 
Chinese immigrants 
from Kwangtung, 

Pop. 

Taka. Village 

^B^HP^PII||^H|r , ated at the mouth of 

Haiho (Peiho) in 
vPaf Hopei proY., China. Its 

, HB . forts formerly consti- 

m II vI ! tuted a hrst line of 

'H. ^ ^ ^ defence for ^ Tientsin, 

Takin, Ruminant animal, large and heavily built, British and Pr^ch 
that wanders in herds among the Tibetan mountains forces m 1858, in 1860, 

and during the Boxer 

animal, about 3J fb. high at the Rising in 1900, when they were 
shoulder, with very stout limbs, demolished. See Boxers ; China ; 
and thick black horns which curve Peking. Taku is also the name 
at first outwards and then back- of a small island off the Solomon 
wards. Takins occur in small Is., under Australian trusteeship, 
herds in the mountains and are Talaing. Name for the Mon peo- 
very difBcult to stalk. pie of Pegu, Burma, who acquired 

Taka^ Silk. Term applied j;he culture of the Telingana 
colloquiaSy to the appointment of coast of S. India, upon which all 
a barrister as king’s counsel. The Burmese tradition is based, 
phrase takes its origin from the Talamanca. American TT^rl^f^■r> 
silk gown worn by these barristers, ifribes in 8. Costa* Rica and 
TaMamakan. W- r^ion of N. Panama. Extending along 
the Gobi desert in §inkiang. both slopes of the Talamanca and 
Situate between the Kwen-lun Chiriqui cordilleras, they include 
range and the Tarim curve, and the Atlantic Tiribri and Bribri 
bisected by the Khotan river, its and the Pacific Boruca. 

259,000 sq. m. are covered by arid Talanti or Atalanti. Channel 
sand-dunes, ranging up to 350 ft. in Greece, sometimes called the 
It was visited by Marco Polo about Gulf of Talanti or Atalanti. It 
1273. Sven Hedin’s explorations flows between N.W. Euboea and 
in 1896, at the sand-buried town the mainland, and is from 3 to 
of Taklamakan near the Keriya 5 m. wide and 20 m. long. On its 
river, yielded many Greco-Bud- W. side is the town of Talanti, 
dhist remains. During 1907-08 about 60 m. N.W. of Athens. 
Sir Aurel Stein traversed the desert Talari. Former Ethiopian sil- 
firom Kucha to Karadong. ver coin, also known as the Mene- 

Takoradi. Harbour of the lek dollar. Worth nominally 
Gold Cbast. It is 3 m. W. of ’ about two shillings and first coined 
^ondi and has rly. communica- in 1894, it was divided into 16 
tion with the in^or and with silver piastres, and was coined 
Accra. ^ Planned in 1921, it was in other fractional pieces. A new 
oj^ed in 1928 as the only harbour currency, the Ethiopian dollar of 
of wnsequ^ce on the coast of W. 100 cents, was introduced 1945. 
A^^ be^eein Dakar and Pointe Talavera j>e la RsmA. Town 
No^ ]%?Sakwaters» wharves, of Spain, in the province of 
do^ and equipment to handle Toledo. The ancient Caesarobriga, 
2?^ ^ stands on the Tagus, at its 

£4,<M)O,O0a When the Mediter- confluence with the Alberche, 
rito^rontetoE^gyptwasclo^to 83 m. by rly. S.W. of Madrid. 
4Jhodtopmg in the Second Great Parts of the ancient walls, a 
Ww. Tak<wadi became a supply Roman gateway, a 10th century 

Moorish tower, and a Gothic 
andl<.Afr^ajrcniffcmcr^ church are of historical interest, 

brought t^ by sea, assembled A 15th century bridge of 36 arches 
at an BlAuF. maintenance unit, spans the river. Silk weaving and 
acr^ Africa to Cairo, manufacture of earthenware are 
xt Seaport on the chief industries. Pop. 14,500. 

SvW. ^ the island of Talavera, Battle or. British 
Formosa. It is ^ m. by riy. S. victoiy in the Peninsular War, 


July 27—28, 1809. Advancing 
from Portugal, Wellington had 
reached the Tagus and lined his 
forces along the hfils which lie N. 
and W. of the town of Talavera. 
A Spanish army under Cuesta, 
composing two- thirds of his allied 
forces, held the town itself. Early 
in the morning of July 27 the 
French attacked the British, forc- 
ing hack the line ; after a violent 
bombardment the attack was re- 
newed with a fury which threat- 
ened the allied armies with disaster. 
The situation was saved by the 
arrival of Gen. Hill, who regained 
the lost ground. The French re- 
newed the assault at dawn next 
day, but were eventually repulsed 
by the fire of the British infantry 
and the cavalry charges. In the 
afternoon a counter-attack by 
Wellington decided the issue. The 
French, with losses of over 7,000, 
retired to Madrid, but the British, 
whose losses were heavier in pro- 
portion, were unable to pursue. 

Talayot. Prehistoric round 
tower in the Balearic Islands. The 
typical form is of megalithic 
blocks, sometimes slightly hewn, 
in flat, unmortared courses sloping 
inwards. From the doorway a 
corridor leads to a round chamber, 
whose beehive vaulting is some- 
times supported by one or more 
central pillars. The name is oc- 
casionally applied loosely to other 
prehistoric remains. 

Talbot. Ancien.t name for a 
breed of dogs, apparently the ex- 
tinct southern-hound, which was a 
variety of the existing bloodhound 
(g'.v.). It is the badge of the 
Talbot family (earls of Shrews- 
bury), but whether the hound or 
the family first held the name is 
uncertain. 

Talbot. Name of an ancient 
English family of Norman descent. 
The family proves descent from 
Richard Talbot, lord of Linton, 
Herefordshire, who was appointed 
custodian of Ludlow Castle by 
Richard I. The manor of Linton 
was confirmed by Edward III to 
Gilbert, who sat as Baron Talbot 
in the parliament of 1331. The 
head of the family under Henry 
V was Gilbert, a distinguished 
soldier, upon whose death the title 
descended to his brother John, 
first earl of Shrewsbury (g'.u.), 
his descendants retaining it. 

Talbot, Edward Stuart 
(1 844-1 934). . British prelate. 
Born Feb. 19, 1844, he was 
educated at Charterhouse and 
Christ Church, Oxford. Upon 
ordination he became the first 
warden of Keble College in 1870, 
going to Leeds as vicar in 1889. 
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W.H. Fox Talbot, 
Biitxsli mventor 


In 1S95 he was bishop of Eo- 
chester, in 1905 of Southwark, 
and of Winchester during 1911-23. 

HewTotemany 
books on re- 
ligious ques- 
tions ; his 
memoirs were 
published in 
1924. Talbot 
died Jan. 30, 
1934. A Life, 
by G. Stephen- 
Edward S. Talbot, son, appeared 

British prelate in 1936. 

His son Gilbert (1891-1915), 
who was killed in action in the 
First Great War, gave bis name to 
Talbot House, commonly called 
Toe H the original house 

being at Poperinghe. 

Talbot) WiLLiAivi Henry Fox 
(1800-77). British inventor. He 
was born Feb. 11, 1800, and 
educated at — 

Harrow and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge. A 
mathematician 
of distinction, 
he gave much 
time to scienti- 
fic study, and 

in 1833 made the ^ „ m * 

on W. H. Fox Talbot, 
disco very on British inventor 
which photo- 
graphy {q^v.) ultimately rests, 
although he did not publish 
the fact until 1839. Improvements 
were made by him, and the process 
he invented is known as the calo- 
type or talbotype. Also an 
archaeologist, he wrote The Pencil 
of Nature and other books. Talbot 
died Sept. 17, 1877. 

Talc(Arab. talq). Hydrated mag- 
nesium silicate, SHgO-iSiOg-HgO. 
It is found as fohaceous or compact 
masses resulting from the hydra- 
tion of magnesium-bearing rocks, 
such as peridotites, gabbros, dolo- 
mites, etc. Talc is extremely soft 
and greasy to the touch, varying 
from white to dark green. Varieties 
include steatite or soapstone (mas- 
sive) ; pot-stone (impure massive); 
French chalk, a steatite used by 
tailors for marking cloth ; in- 
durated talc, an impure slaty 
variety. Talc is a filler for pap^, 
rubber, paints, etc. ; is used in 
powder for toilet and for the 
treatment of certain skin irrita- 
tions; as an absorbent for nitro- 
glycerine ; in ^abs for insulation 
or acid-resisting purposes; as an 
ingi^ient in soap; and is some- 
times carved into omam^ts. 

Talca* Prov. and town of C5en- 
tral Chile. The prov. lies between 
Curico and Linares, the E. bound- 
ary being amid the Andes. It pro- 


duces wheat and rears cattle. Its 
area is 3,721 sq. m. Pop. 157,141. 

The town, capital of the prov., is 
on the river Claro, and is a rly. 
junction 140 m. S. of Santiago. 
Ponchos are manufactured here. 
The town was considerably 
damaged by earthquake, Jan. 24, 
1939. Pop. 56,735. 

Talcahuano. Seaport of Chile, 
in the prov. of Concepcion. It is 9 
m. by rly. N.W. of Concepcion, of 
which it is the port. Founded in 
1780, it has an excellent harbour 
with government dockyards and 
arsenals. There is considerable 
trade in wheat. In 1835 it was 
almost entirely destroyed by an 
earthquake and was again damaged 
by an earthquake in 1928, being 
completely rebuilt. It is now an 
important industrial city with a 
wide range of factories of many 
types. Pop. 41,536. 

Talent (Gr. Utlantotu weight 
for measuring gold and silver). 
Unit of weight and monetary 
denomination used by many an- 
cient countries. It was introduced 
by the Babylonians, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the O.T. 
The Babylonian talent of weight, 
or common talent, was equivalent 
to 57} lb. avdp., and the monetary 
unit, or royal talent, varied in 
value between 310 and 400 gold 
sovereigns. The Greek talent was 
normally of 10 p.c. less value than 
the Babylonian, but its worth 
varied with the supply of gold and 
silver. The great Roman talent 
was worth 100 gold sovereigns and 
the smaU one 75. Until the fall of 
the Roman empire, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman talents remained legal 
denominations. 8e& Shekel. 

Tale of a Tub, A. Prose satire 
by Swift. Written in 1696, it was 
first published anonymously in 
1704. The satire, which is directed 
against church divisions, concerns 
three brothers and their inherit- 
ance— Peter (the Church of Rome), 
Martin (Luther ),and Jack (Calvin). 
Remarkable for its witty presenta- 
tion, its authorship undoubtedly 
prevented Swift’s preferment to a 
bishopric. The same title was 
given by Jonson to one of his 
comedies in 1633. 

Tale of Two CSties, A. Novel 
by Dickens, published in AH the 
Year Round, April 30-No v. 26, 
1859, and concurreutiy in eight 
monthly parts, with aigravings by 
Phiz (marking the end of the long 
collaboration between the author 
and this artist). The plot moves 
between Paris and London during 
tile French Revolution, and the 
omitral chameter, Sydney CSarton, 


the dissipated i^arrister, who gives 
his life that Charles Darnay, his 
successful rival to the hand of 
Lucie Manette, may live, is one of 
the most moving of the novelist's 
creations. Watts Phillips’s drama. 
The Dead Heart, with a similar 
plot, came out on Nov. 10, 1850. 
Dickens’s novel was dramatised by 
Tom Taylor in 1860, and by Free- 
man Wills and F. Langbridge as 
The Only Way in 1899, Sir J. 
Martin-Harvey’s Sydney Carton 
remaining for many years one of 
his most notable impersonations. 
See Carton, S. 

Talesman. Person from among 
the bystanders in court [tales de 
circumstantibus) who may be re- 
quired to serve on a jury in the 
event of there not being sufficient 
jurors present. In The Pickwick 
Papers, Sergeant Buzfuz prayed 
a tales to take the place of two 
special jurymen who were not 
present. 

Tales of a G-randfather. 

Stories on Scottish and French 
history, wTitten by Scott for his 
grandson, John Hugh Lockhart 
(^d. 1831). The four series were 
published, 1828-30. Inspired by 
J. W. Croker’s Stories for Children 
from English History, 1817, the first 
three series cover Scottish history 
to the quelling of the ’45 rising. 

Tales of Hofibnaim (Fr. Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann). Opera by 
Offenbach. The libretto by Barbier 
consists of a prologue introducing 
Wilhelm Hoffmann (1776-1822), a 
German romantic writer, and three 
acts (presenting ideal types of 
women) which recount separate 
episodes : that of the doU, the 
Venetian courtesan, and the stoiy 
of Antonia. Offenbach, who 
worked on the score for many 
years, did not live to see it pro- 
duced. It was revised and partly 
orchestrated by Guiraud, and 
staged at the Opera Comique, 
Paris, Feb. 10, 1881, where it ran 
for 101 performances. First per- 
formed in London (in German ) at 
the Adelphi, April 17, 1907, it 
became popular in its English 
version, first conducted by (Sir) 
Thomas Beecham at His Majesty’s, 
May 12, 1910. Its most famous airs 
include the doH’s song, and the trio 
for women’s voices, commonly 
caUed the barcaroHe. 

Tales of My Landlord. The 
general title under which Scott 
inolttded his stories The Black 
Dwarf and Old Mortality (F^t 
Series), The Heart of Midlothian 
(Second Series), The Bride of 
Lammermoor and A Legend of 
Montroee (Third Series), and Count 
Robert of Paris and Castle 
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Dangerous (Fourth Series). The 
Tales are represented as having 
been left in MS. by one Peter 
Pattieson, '' collected and re- 
ported ” to defray his funeral 
expenses, by liis “learned friend 
and patron ” Jedediah Cleish- 
botham, schoolmaster and parish 
clerk of Oandercleugh. The “land- 
lord ” is the host of the Wallace 
Inn, Pattieson’s headquarters. 

Talgai Skull. Fossil human 
cranium found in 1884 in the 
Darling Dowtis squatting district 
near Talgai, S. Queensland. It 
attracted no attention until the 
Sydney meeting of the British 
Association in 1914. A report 
presented by Dr. S. A. Smith of 
Sydney to the Royal Society in 
1918 showed. the skull to be that 
of a lad about 16 years old, who 
was contemporary with Pleisto- 
cene marsupials now extinct. His 
brain capacity wus larger than 
that of modem Australian abori- 
gines, and his enormous palate, 
while resembling that of the an- 
thropoids more closely than any 
human jaw existing, finds its near- 
est affinity in the palate of the 
recently extinct Tasmanians. 

Tali. Town in Yunnan prov., 
China. It is situated at a height 
of 6,700 ft., on the bank of the 
Erhhai Lake. Tali lies on the road 
connecting Peiping with Burma, 
in a fertile district amid hills rich 
in minerals. It w'as the capital of 
a native kingdom which was con- 
quered by the Mongols in 1253. 
The walls were constructed under 
the Ming djmasty in 1382. In 
1873 the town was laid waste 
after the Panthay revolt. Pop. 
12,851. 

Taliesin. Traditional 6th 
century bard of the Cymri, 
credit^ with the authorship of a 
number of tales of contemporary 
heroes, and prophetic and other 
verses, many of which are certainly 
of a later date. Much of the 
legend of Taliesin^s life is given 
in Lady Charlotte Quest’s Mabino- 
gion, 1902, and the poems of the 
Book of Taliesin axe included in 
W, F, Skene’s Four Ancient Books 
of Wa^ 1868. 

TaHp^ Palm {Gorypha umbra- 
euUfera). Tree of the family 
Paimae, native of S. India and 
CteyloQ. The trunk is about 80 ft. 
high. The leaves are circular, 
al^ut 12 ft. in diameter, thrown 
into pl^ts, and the margin cut 
into points ; the leaf stalk about 
6 ft, long, armed with tooth-like 
spines. The leaves are used as 
fans and umbrellas. Strips are 
used as p^per, and for weaving 
into baskets and mats. 


Talisman. Word of Arabic 
origin meaning a charm. It refers 
usually to an inanimate object that 
possesses supernatural powers, 
generally in the direction of keep- 
ing off evil. Talismans often con- 
,sisted of precious stones engraved 
with mystic symbols and lettering. 
See Abraxas ; Amulet ; Magic. 

Talisman, Tibos. Second of Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of the 
Crusaders. Published with The 
Betrothed in June, 1825,. it is a 
story of the adventures of Richard 
I in the Holy Land and is charac- 
terised by the masterly develop- 
ment of its plot and the brilliancy 
of its scenic colouring. 



Tallboy in walnut. Queen Anne period : 
height, 6 ft. 2 ins. ; width, 3 ft. 3 ins. 

By courtesy of Gill <£• Reigate, Ltd., LondXtn 


Tallage (Fr. tailler, to cut). 
Tax levied on English boroughs. 
It appears to have been introduced 
in the 12th century. It was a. tax 
levied by the king on the land 
in his own demesne, and became 
in practice a tax on all English 
boroughs. The barons were al- 
lowed for a time to levy tallages. 
Gradually, however, this method 
of taxation fell into disfavour, 
as grants of money were made 
by parliament, and in 1340 
taUages were forbidden except by 
consent of parliament. 

Tallaha s see. State capital of 
Florida, U.S.A., the CO. seat of 
Leon oo. It is 20 m. H. of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and is situated on a hill 
in a region of lakes and streams. 
Its streets are spacious and shady. 
Here is the centre of Florida govt., 
the Florida State College for 
women, and an induslarial school for 
negro^. The city is a centre for 


trade in cotton, tobacco, cereals, 
fruit, and vegetables, and there 
are rly. shops. It has a municipal 
airport and is served by the Geor- 
gia, Florida, and Alabama, and the 
seaboard Airline rlys. In 1818 the 
area was cleared of Indians, and in 
1824 Tallahassee was made capital 
of the then territory of Florida. 
Pop. est. 18,000. 

Tallard, Camille d’Hostun, 
Duke of (1652-1728). French 
soldier and diplomatist. He was 
born Feb. 14, 1652, and had a 
brilliant military career, being a 
general at 40 and winning a 
victory at Spires in 1693 ; but was 
defeated by Marlborough at Hoch- 
stadt or Blenheim, Aug 2 (O.S.), 
1704 (at which battle, however, 
he did not hold supreme command), 
Tallard was sent to England, where 
he had previously been French 
ambassador to William III at 
the time of the Spanish treaties, 
and successfully adopted the 
rdle of a country squire near 
Nottingham. Here he introduced 
the cultivation of celery. He died 
in Paris, having been restored to 
his honours, March 30, 1728. 

Tallboy. Doable chest of 
drawers, placed one above the 
other, the upper usually being 
narrower and recessed. High- boys 
(Fr. hauthoia) are much the same, 
but have taller top sections. Low- 
boys are small chests of drawers 
placed on tall legs, usually of the 
cabriole type. These were all 
popular in the Queen Anne period, 
and good specimens were produced 
well into the Georgian period, 
after which they were largely 
replaced by the wardrobe. 

Talle3n:and-Pdrigord,CKABLES 
Maurice de (1754-1838). French 
statesman. Born in Paris Feb. 13, 
1754, he was the 
son of a connt. 
An accident in 
childho od 
lamed him, 
precluding him 
from military 
service, and 
transferred the 
succession to a 







jp c. 

After Gerard 


younger brother. Talleyrand con- 
sequently entered the Church, 
becoming a priest in 1778. Prefer- 
ment followed, and in 1789 he was 
made bishop of Autun, represent- 
ing his diocese when the stajbes- 
general assembled that year. 

He was quick to range himself 
on the side of safety and the Revo- 
lution, acquired a position of dis- 
tinction in the national assembly. 
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and attacked the privileges of the 
Church. Accepting the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, he relin- 
quished his orders in 1791, and was 
excommunicated. Next year he 
went to England on an unofficial 
political mission, the French mon- 
archy not having as yet been for- 
mally ended. To the extremists, 
however, he was suspect, and, be- 
ing denounced by that party while 
he was in England, did not return 
to France until 1795, when the 
Terror was past. Through the 
friendship of Mme. de Stael he 
gained that of Barras, drew his 
attention to the genius of Bona- 
parte, and became the foreign 
minister of the Directory in 1797. 
A temporary retirement was fol- 
lowed by a return to the same office 
after the establishment of the Con- 
sulate. 

Talleyrand was foreign minister 
to Napoleon from 1799 until the 
treaty of Tilsit, 1807, after which 
he. retired with the title of prince 
of Benevento. There was then a 
breach, which gradually widened, 
between them, Talleyrand had 
supported the emperor’s largely 
beneficial organization of the Ger- 
man and Italian principalities, but 
had opposed the breach with 
England, and now objected to 
aggressive policy against Russia 
and in the jPeninsula. Talleyrand 
accordingly took the lead in the 
faction which worked against the 
emperor, and on the latter’s 
deposition in 1814 was rewarded 
by becoming foreign minister to 
Louis XVni. 

His extraordinary diplomatic 
talents enabled him to jday a 
part of immense value to France at 
the congress of Vienna, to secure 
her recognition on an equal footing 
with the four Great Powers. He 
was lord chamberlain from 1815 ; 
supported Louis Philippe’s assump- 



Tallinn, Estonia, S.S.B. The castle with its 700-year-old 
tower. Above, the Market Square 

tion of the throne, 1830 ; and as 
ambassador in London he estab- 
lished friendly relations between 
Great Britain and the Orleans 
monarchy. He retired finally in 
1834, and died May 17, 1838. 

Talleyrand was a man of great 
charm, intellect, and adaptability, 
who, though obviously ill-suited to 
the ecclesiastical profession, not- 
ably served France whether she 
was governed by revolutionaries, 

Napoleon, or the Bourbons. His 
Memoices were edited by the due 
de Broglie, Eng. trans. 1891-92; 
and A. Duff Cooper’s biography, 

1932, superseded earlier ones in 
English. 

TalUeii^ Jba^ Lambebt (c. 

1767-1820). French revolutionary. 

Bom in Paris, he became a notary’s 
clerk engaged in 
Jacobin poli- 
tics, and in 1792 
entered the 
national conven- 
tion, where he 
was noted for his 
violent attacks 
on the king. He 
defended Marat, 

1793, andin 1794 
was sent to sup- 
press an insurrecMon in Bordeaux, 
where he proved a sound Terrorist. 

His career makes the most dis- 
tasteful reading, for as president 
of convention he engineered 
the overthrow of Rob^pierre; 



Jean L. Tallien, 
French 
levolutioiiary 


then entered the committee of 
public safety and suppressed the 
Jacobins ; worked for the 
Thermidor reactionaries ; and was 
one of the council of Five Hundred, 
1795-98. He died in obscurity in 
Paris, Nov. 16, 1820. 

Talliim. Capital of Estonia 
S.S.R. and a Baltic seaport, Tlie 
former Reval, it is built on a small 
bay on the S, of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, opposite Helsinki, and 232 
m. W.S.W. of Leningrad by rly. 
The fine sheltered harbour is ice- 
free for nine months. Rising from 
the shore to high rocky land 
whereon are ancient fortifications 
and govt, build- 
ings, Tallinn pre- 
sents a grand ap- 
pearance from the 
i sea. Divided into 
upper and lower 
towns, it contains 
a cathedral and 
castle, medieval 
guild houses, 
museums, and a 
palace built by 
Peter the Great. 
Among its 
churches, S. Olai 
has a tower 463 
ft. high. The technical faculty of 
the Estonian university at Tartu 
moved here as an independent uni- 
versity, 1936. There is the largest 
factory for making textile fibre 
from glass in the R.S.F.S.R. Some 
of the world’s finest veneer and 
three-ply fabric is made from the 
Estonian birch forests. Shipbuild- 
ing, distilling, and pulp and paper 
making flourish. Pop. 146,400. 

Founded by Waldemar II of 
Denmark in 1219, Reval was a 
prosperous Hanseatic town during 
the Middle Ages, and was long held 
by the Livonian knights. Madeover 
to Sweden, 1561, it was besieged 
by Peter tibe Great, and annexed 
to Russia, 1710. It was sdzed by 
the Germans on Feb. 25, 1918. 
With the setting up of Estonia as 
an independent state, Tallinn 
developed as a seaport and an 
industrial and educational centre. 
Within the U.S.S.R. from 1940 
(^ee Estonia), it became a Russian 
naval base. It was captured by 
the Germans, Aug. 28, 1941, after 
desperate fighting, and remained 
in their hands until liberated by 
the Russians, Sept. 22, 1944, after 
a 50 m. advance in one day. 

Tallis, Thomas (c. 1^5-85). 
Composer r^rded as the father 
of English church music. He was 
organist of Waltham Abbey until 
its dissolution in 1540, and was later 
a gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
and organist there with his pupil 
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William Byrd (g^.v.)* 1575 they 

published their 34 motets, 16 of 
which were by Tallis. He wrote a 
lar^e amount of 
church music, 
much of it still 
in MS., and 
notably the fine 
service in the 
Dorian mode 
which was pub- 
lished in 1641. 
Thomas Tallis, Tallis’s canon is 

English composer an adaptation 

British Museum Qf |iig eighth 

“time,” while his ninth is stiU 
sung as a hymn. He died at 
Greenwich, Nov. 23, 1686. 

Tallith. Ritual garment worn 
by all male Jews at the synagogue. 
A large square of fine linen, orna- 
mented with a fringe, and with 
tassels attached by blue thread to 
the four comers, it is thrown round 
the shoulders like a shawl during 
prayer, or can be worn to cover the 
head. During the medieval Jewish 
persecutions a small tallith, worn 
as an under-garment was intro- 
duced, and is still worn continu- 
ously by pious Jews. See Jews ; 
Synagogue. 

Tsdlow. Clarified animal fat 
consisting chiefly of stearin, pal- 
mitin, and olein. Tallow is usually 
obtained from mutton or beef fat 
by melting and separating by pres- 
sure. Suet is a natural form of 
tallow. The latter, when pure, is 
white, almost tasteless, and 'in- 
soluble in water. It is used in the 
manufacture of soap, candles, and 
as a lubricant. See Fat ; Soap. 

Tallow Cliandlers* Company. 
London city livery company. 
Founded 1426, it was granted arms 
in 1456, obtaining its first charter 
six years later. The hall in Dow- 
gate HiU was destroyed by the 
Great Fire, rebuilt 1672, and res- 
tored 1871. Severe damage was 
caused by a German bomb on May 
10, 1941. The cpmpany had special 
privileges in the city and suburbs 
with regard to tallow, oils, etc. 

Tallow Tree {S apiumseUferum ) . 
Tree of the family Euphorbiaceae, 
native of China. It has alternate, 
oval leaves with a pair of prominent 
glands at the top of the leaf-stalk, 
and the rudimentary greenish 
flowers are massed in oatkin-like 
spikee. Rather large capsules con- 
tain three seeds coated with a sub- 
stance like taUow, used by the 
Chinese for candle-making. The 
seOds yield oil by pressure, the 
leav^ a black dye, and the hard 
wood is used for engraving printing 
blocks. The name is also applied to 
PewftwfSsma hviyracm, a tropical 
African tree of the family Gutti- 



Tallow Tree. Leaves and fruit; of the tree 
from which the Chinese extract tallow 

ferae, whose juice is yellow and 
greasy. Its edible fruit is buttery. 
Tally (Fr. tailler, to cut). De- 


la Republique, he achieved a 
series of successes which made him 
the greatest tragedian of his time. 
f Napoleon was his friend and patron 
and in 1808 took him to Erfurt, 
where he acted La Mort de Cesar 
before an audience of kings, and 
f. to Dresden, 1813. Talma died 
M Oct. 19, 1826. 

; j Talmadge. Name of two Ameri- 
I can film actresses. The elder, 
; Norma, was born at Niagara Falls, 
i N.y., May 2, 1897, and began to 
; act at 14 in pictures made by the 
J Vitagraph Co. She was one of the 
Q first to evolve a distinctive tech- 
nique of emotional acting in such 
silent films as Salome, The Crim- 
i inal, Smilin’ Through, and Secrets. 

During 1917-34 she was married to 
- the director Joseph Schenck. Her 


vice formerly used for recording sister Constance, born at Brook- 


payments, consisting of a stick, 
which was marked with cross 


lyn, April 19, 1900, was given a big 
part by Griffith as early as 1915 in 


notches of various sizes and then the film Intolerance, and made 
split, each party to the transaction many successes. 


retaining a half. Names, dates, 
etc., were written on the stick. The 
accounts of the royal exchequer in 
England were kept by tallies until 
1826, although account books were 

'also used. The p- 

tallies were k, 
stored in a room r 
which had been 
the star chamber, r 
and in 1834 it was I , 
ordered that they j- 
should be used f'j.i 
for fuel, with the 
result ttot the top.SS 

houses of parlia- modem Eentu 

ment were burnt By courte. 


Talmud, The. Compilation 
which incorporates the labours of 
the Jewish schools during several 
centuries. Its basis is the Mishna 
(repetition), a work which gathered 






resuiu i/uttu une Tally, Top, the two halves of an ancient tally ; below, 
houses 01 parlia- modem Kentish hop tally before halves are separated 

ment were burnt By courtesy cf the Trustees, British Museum 

down in Oct. In some rural dis- up for the most part the tradi- 
tricts in England, notably in the tional legal discussions (called the 
Kentish hop fields, and on the Con- Torah) of the scholars known as 
tinent, accounts are still kept with Tannaim, repeaters or reciters, 
tallies. The verb to tally, in the who lived between 500 B.o. and 
sense of agree or correspond, is a.d. 200. The discussions were 
derived from the use of tallies. committed to writing about 200. 

The name is given to a system The Mishna itself then became 
of buying and selling goods in the text for further discussions by 
which payment is made by instal- the scholars, who were active in 
ments. A tallyman visits his cus- the schools of Palestine and Baby- 
tomers periodically to collect pay- Ionia from 220 to 500, and are 
ments. This must be distinguished known as Amoraim, speakers or 
from the hire purchase system interpreters- These discussions 


See Exchequer. 


were called Gemara (lit. comple- 


Talma,FRAHqois Joseph (17.63- tion), aiid were added to the 
1826). French actor. Born in Paris, Mishna to form the Talmud. 

Jan. 15, 1763, There are two works, the Jeru- 
he made his salem Talmud or Talmud of Pales- 
debut in 1787 tine, completed towards the end of 
at the Comedie the 4th century or during the 5th 
Franpaise, century, and the Babylonian Tal- 
where two mud, completed about 500. An 
years- later he edition of the Babylonian Talmud, 
created a furore with English translation by M. L* 
in Chenier’s Rodkinson, was published 1890- 
Charles IX. 1903. There have been many 
F. J, Talma, Founding the translations of selections, but the 

French actor Hsw Th^&tre de first complete and imabridged 
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translation of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud into English appeared in 
1949; the work of 31 scholars 
during 18 years, it was in 34 vols. 
See J ews ,* consult Literary Remains, 
E. Deutsch, 1874; Introduction to 
the Talmud, M. Mielziner, 1894; 
Short History of Jewish Literature, 
I. Abrahams, 1906. 

Talos. In Greek mythology, a 
man of brass made by Hephaestus 
or Vulcan, and presented to Minos, 
king of Crete. He was destroyed 
by Jason with the help of the en- 
chantress Medea. 

Talos. In Greek mythology, a 
nephew of Daedalus, the inventor. 
Talos was credited with the in- 
vention of the saw, compasses, the 
potter’s wheel, and other tools. 
His skill aroused the envy of 
Daedalus, who murdered him. 

Taltal, Seaport of N. Chile, in 
Antofagasta prov. It ships nitrate 
and ores from the Atacama desert. 
Rlys. connect the port with the 
nitrate works and with the branch 
railway line at Catalina, 50 m. 
E.N.E. ; and there is a motor road 
to Antofagasta. Pop. 7,835. 

Talus (Lat., ankle-bone). In 
geology, term applied to the ac- 
cumulation of rock fragments 
found at the bases of cliffs and 
precipices. In architecture the 
word is used to indicate the slope 
of a retaining wall. 

Talwar ob Tulwab. Type of 
Oriental sword. Used in Pakistan, 
e.g. by the Sikhs and Pathans, and 
also in Persia, it is especially a 
horseman’s weapon, being a curved 
sabre well adapted for a sweep- 
ing cutting stroke. 

Tal-y-Ll^. Lake of Wales, in 
Merionethshire. Situated at the S. 
foot of Cader Idris, and sometimes 
known as Mwyngil, or the peaceful 
retreat, it is 2 m. long and i m. 
wide, and is drained by the 
Dysynni, which flows into Cardi- 
gan Bay. See Cader Idris. 

Tamacoaxi, Balsam or. Pur- 
ple, oily substance obtained from 
Caraipa fasciculata. The latter is a 
tree of the family Guttiferae. A 
native of tropical America, it has 
alternate leaves and sweet-scented, 
white flowers. 

Tamai, Battle or. British en- 
gagement during the campaign in 
the Sudan in 1884. On March 11 
Sir Gerald Graham located an Arab 
force, part of Osman Digna’s levies, 
in a ravine at Tamai, a village near 
Suakin. In an attack on these 
tribesmen on the 13th, the first 
British square was broken. The 
village was captured, however, with 
a British loss of about 200 killed 
and wounded. Tamai was after- 
wards, abandoned, but finally re- 


captured, Oct. 7, 1886, with great 
stores of rifles and ammunition. 

Tamar. River of England. 
Rising in the extreme N. of Corn- 
wall, and flowing S. by E., it forms 
for the greater part of its length 
the boundary between that county 
and Devon. It enters the English 
Channel after a course of 60 m. 
through Plymouth Sound by a 
many-branched estuary called the 
Hamoaze. It is navigable to Laun- 
ceston. See Saltash. 

Tamaxicaceae. A family of 
shrubs and a few trees, natives 
of temperate and warm regions. 
They have small alternate leaves, 
sometimes scale-like, and fleshy, 
regular flowers. The seed-capsules 
are leathery, and the plants bitter 
and astringent. Best known of the 
few genera constituting the order 
is Tamarix, of which the tamarisk 
(T. gallica) is familiar 

Tamarind {Tamarindus in- 
dica). Tree of the family Legumin- 
osae, a native of the tropics. It 
attains a height of 50 or 60 ft., and 
has long leaves divided into 20-40 
oblong leaflets in two rows. The 
fragrant, smaU, red-striped, yellow 
flowers are in loose sprays, and are 
succeeded by beanlike pods, 3-6 
ins. long ; these are brittle, but filled 
with acid pulp in which the hard 
seeds are embedded. The outer 
skin of these pods is removed be- 
fore they are preserved in syrup 
to form a gentle laxative medi- 
cine. The wood of the tree is valu- 
able for bufiding and for charco^, 
and the bark is administered in 
dysentery and as a tonic. A yellow 
dye is extracted from the leaves. 

Tamarisk {Tamarix). Genus 
of shrubs and small trees of the 
family Tamaricaceae. Of the 
64 known 
species, na- 
tives of the 
shores of 
S.W. Eu- 
rope, W . 
Asia, and 
the Indian 
sub-conti- 
nent, T. 
gaUicagiows 
wild upon 
the S. and 
E. coasts of 
England, 
but it is an 
alien. It 
is an evergreen tree, 6 ft, to 20 ft. 
in height, with minute, scale-like 
foliage and dense spikes of white 
or rosy flowers in late summer. T. 
mannifera exudes manna {q.v.). 

Tamatave (Malagasy, Toto- 
d.sina). Port of Madagascar, for- 
merly capital of the island. If 


lies on the E. coast 229 m. by rly. 
from Antananarivo ; it is con- 
nected by rly, also with Lake 
Alaotra in the N. It has a 
roadstead almost encircled by 
coral reefs, and from it the greater 
part of the produce of the island 
is exported. Here also are meat- 
preserving factories. Pop. 24,860 
(4,282 Europeans). The town 
gives its name to a prov. 

During the Allied occupation of 
Madagascar in the Second Great 
War Tamatave was occupied by 
British troops, which landed Sept, 
18, 1942, after a token resistance. 

Tamaulipas. Maritime state of 
Mexico. It has a flat coast on the 
Gulf of Mexico, touching Texas 
on the N., and covers an area 
of 30,731 sq. m. Bordered by the 
Rio Grande, Panuco, and watered 
by other rivers, its soil is fertile 
in the valleys and where irri- 



Tamariad. Spray of flowers and 
foliage of the tree. Inset, pod from 
which a medicine is extracted 


gated. Agriculture and stock 
rearing are important, and trade is 
carried on in hides, cattle, fruit, 
and rubber. Oil is obtained in the 
S* The capital is Ciudad Victoria. 
Pop. 458,832. 

Tambo. Small river of S. Peru. 
In the dept, of Moquegua, it rises 
in several headstrcams on the W. 
slopes of the Andes, and 'flows 
N.W. and then S.W. through Are- 
quipa dept, for about 100 m. to 
the Pacific, near Mejico Point. 
The village of Tambo, on .its 
banks, is 25 m. E. of Mollendo. 

Tambourine. Percussion in- 
strument of Oriental origin. On 
one side only of a circular wooden 
hoop is stretched a vellum head, 
the tension of which is regulated 
by means of rods with fly-nuts. It 
is beaten by the hand, or occasion- 
ally rubbed by the ^gers of the 
performer. Round the hoop are 
attached, loosely several pairs of 
light metal plates called jingles. 

Tambov. Town of Russia, 
capital of the region of the same 
name. It is on the Tsna and is a 



TSmarisk. Feathery 
leaves and dense 
spike of Uossoms 
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rly. junction, 300 m. S.E. of 
Moscow. Being in the fertile 
black-earth zone, it does trade in 
grain, also cattle, tallow, and 
wool. Industrialisation proceeded 
rapidly under the five-year plans. 
Pop. 121,285. 

Tame. River of England. It 
rises near Walsall, Staffs, and 
flows 30 m. through Warwickshire, 
passing into the former county 
again to join the Trent about 7 m. 
below Tamworth, where it picks 
up the Anker. 

Tamerlane, Tambuhlmne, or 
Timttr (1336-1406). Tartar con- 
queror. Timur i Uug, Timur the 
lame, was bom, son of the ruler 
of the Berlas tribe, near Samar- 
kand. In 1358 he began his mili- 
fcary career by invading Khoras- 
sam, and was soon appointed 
governor of Kesh. Bravery and 
cunning made him a powerful 
chieftain, and in 1369 he was 
crowned king of Samarkand. De- 
claring himself sole ruler of 
Turkistan, he began the series of 
conquests which made his name 
famous in the medieval world. 
His victorious armies reached the 
Caspian, subdued most of Persia, 
and routed the Golden Horde 
(y.i?.). In 1398 he invaded India 
and sacked Delhi, carrying back 
bo his favourite city of Samarkand 
snormous booty. His victorious 
war against the Turks and 
Egyptians resulted in the seizure 
cf Damascus and Aleppo, and 
oulminated in the defeat and 
sapture of Bayazid I, 1402. 
Tamerlane then planned the 
invasion of China, but died in the 
midst of his preparations, Feb. 17, 
1405. With his death his empire 
fell to pieces. He must not be 
thought of merely as a bloodthirsty 
conqueror, for he had intervals in 
which a cultured and scholarly 
court was established. Marlowe’s 
tragedy, Tamburlaine the Great, 
fairly portrays his character. 

Tamil. Agglutinative speech 
of the Dravidian language-family, 
spoken in S. Madras, N, Ceylon, 
and by the Ihdo-Chlaa Klings. Its 
six dialects are spoken by perhaps 
20 millions. It has given to Eng- 
lish such words as cheroot, curry, 
pari^ mulligatawny. The Tamil- 
sj^eaking peoples are the most 
virile element in the S. Indian 
population. Many have emigrated 
to Ceylon, Mauritius, and the E. 
and W. Indies. 

Tamil literature developed un- 
der the Jains during the 9th-13th 
centuries. . The first important 
work is the Naladiyar, a collection 
of moral sa^mgs. The masterpiece 
of Tamil literature is generally 


acknowledged to be the Kurral, 
written by Tiruvalluvar ; this is a 
didactic poem dealing with the 
moral aims of man and embodying 
the philosophy of Buddha. His 
sister is supposed to be the author 
of the best poems in the language. 
The Jain period was followed by a 
Siva period of the 14th and 15th 
centuries. After two centuries of 
stagnation, literature revived under 
one of the kings, himself a poet, 
under whom many imitations and 
translations of Sanskrit were pro- 
duced. The 17th century is known 
for the Sittar, a religious sect to 
whom numerous mystical poems 
are due. Later literature is 
modified by English influence. See 
Ceylon ; Dravidian Languages ; 
India; Hose Ornament. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 
Comedy by Shakespeare. Christo- 
pher Sly, a drunken tinker, is put 
to bed and treated, on waking, as a 
man of quality, newly cured of 
madness. Before him is presented 
the play, which concerns the woo- 
ing of Katharina, the shrew, by 
Petruchio (q.v.) and that of her 
sister Bianca by Lucentio. The 
comedy, indebt^ to an old play 
of 1694, The Taming of a Shrew, 
and to The Supposes, a play 
adapted by Gascoigne from Arios- 
to’s I Suppositi, was first printed in 
the 1623 folio, and is conjectured 
to have been partly written by 
another hand. The induction 
recalls The Sleeper Awakened of 
The Arabian Nights. In the 
most familiar passage of the play, 
Katharina pronounces at last 
that obedience is the duty of a 
wife. The play has 2,671 lines, 
including 616 of prose, 1,971 blank 
verse, and 169 pentametric rhymes. 
It was revived several times by the 
Bensons, and played in modem 
dress at the Court Theatre, 1928, 
and New Theatre, 1937. 

Tammany Hall. Organization 
in New York. Properly designating 
the building in which is housed a 
political organization, the term has 
come to be applied to the organiza- 
tion itself. The genesis of the 
movement is to be found in the 
Society of S. Tammany (the name 
being a corruption of Tamanend, a 
reputed In(&bn sage), formed 
May 12, 1789, by William Mooney. 
This society concerned itself at the 
outset with social and benevolent 
objects, but before long it assumed 
a political oast, and from 1800 on- 
wards it has identified itself with 
the National Democratic party ; a 
fact which does not necessarily 
imply that the National Demo- 
cratic party identifies itself with 
Tammany. The institution has 


also devoted much of its activi- 
ties to municipal polities, and since 
1834 a majority of the mayors of 
New York have been the nominees 
of Tammany. 

All the districts of New York 
have their leaders, who, together 
with representatives elected by 
the district, form the central 
general committee which is 'the 
governing body of the institution. 

Much of the real power of 
Tammany is in the hands of its 
head for the time being, known as 
the boss. The first of these was 
William M. Tweed, and his succes- 
sors included Richard Croker and 
Charles F. Murphy. Tweed — and 
not he alone — ^left an unenviable 
reputation, having been proved in 
1869-71 to have robbed the city of 
millions of pounds by systematic 
corruption. The methods of Tam- 
many again came in for severe 
criticism in 1890 at the hands of 
the state committee on cities, and 
from other similar bodies in 1894, 
1899, and 1931. 

Tammerfors. Town of Fin- 
land described under Tampere. 

Tammuz. Fourth month of the 
Jewish sacred, and tenth of the 
civil, year. It is not mentioned in 
the Bible ; but . the fast for the 
Taking of Jerusalem is now 
observed on its 17th day. See 
Calendar. 



Tarn o’ shanter, 
the Scottish cap 


Tam o* Shanter. A poem by 
Burns. It tells how Tam, after 
drinking late at Ayr, rode home 
through a 
storm past 
Alio way ’s 
haunted kirk, 
where he saw 
a dance of 
witches who 
pursued him. 
It is a master- 
piece of the 
humorous and 
eerie. The 
holograph MS. by the poet was 
offered for sale at Christie’s in 
1921. Tam o’ Shanter has given 
his name to a loose cap of Scottish 
origin, with a knob or tassel. 

Tampa. City of Florida, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Hillsboro co. A port 
of entry on the W. coast, it stands 
at the mouth of Hillsboro river on 
Tampa Bay, and is served by the 
Seaboard Air Line and other rlys. 
Tampa leads the world in the out- 
put of hand-made cigars, though 
the industry is also mechanised. 
An extensive trade is carried on in 
phosphates, vegetables, grapefruit, 
cattle, lumber, and fish. Also 
manufactured here are foundry and 
machine-shop products, wagons, 
motor vehicle bodies, furniture. 
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castle, now used as a museum 


safes, bricks, and tiles. Tampa was 
chartered as a city in 1886. Pop. 
est. 124,476. 

Tampa Bay. Arm of the Gulf 
of Mexico. On the W. coast of 
Florida, U.S.A., it extends inland 
for about 20 m., and has a mean 
breadth of 7 m. and a maximum 
depth of 24 ft. 

Tampere or Tammerfoes. 
Principal manufacturing city of 
Finland. It lies 85 m. by rly. 
N.N.E. of Turku, being a junction, 
on both sides of the Tammerkoski ; 
rapids join the lakes Nasijarvi and 
Pyhajarvi. The industries are con- 
cerned with aU kinds of textiles, 
paper, leather goods, and there 
are several ironworks. During 1918 
Finnish Bolshevists and constitu- 
tionalists and Germans were all 
involved in fighting. Pop. 87,123. 

Tampico. Seaport of Mexico, in 
the state of Tamaulipas. Once the 
world’s greatest oil port, it stands 
on the river Panuco, near its en- 
trance to the Gulf of Mexico, 206 
m. N.N.E. of Mexico City, with 
which it is linked by highway, 
rly., and air service. It carries on 
an active trade, the chief articles 
of export being rubber, sugar, 
maize, asphalt, and oil from the 
near-by oilfields. Pop. 84,037. 

Tamping. Technical term 
designating (1) the operation of 
pacMng or stemming an explosive 
into a borehole or other cavity pre- 
paratory to firing a shot ; and (2) 
the material such as clay, sand, or a 
steel or wooden plug placed above 
the explosive in a borehole to oon- 
fibtie it. Tamping, to be efficient, 
must be tightly packed round the 
fuse and no air space left between 
it and the explosive charge, other- 
wise the effect of the shot will be 
reduced owing to escape of gas. 

Tamsui, Seaport of Formosa. 
It stands at the mouth of the river 
Tamsui, on the N.W. coast, and is 
the port for Taipei, the capital of 
the island, with which it has rly. 
communication. A flourishing 
trade is carried on in rice, sugar, 
tea, camphor, coal. Pop. 18,562. 


Tamworth. 

Mun. borough and 
market town of 
Staffs, England. 
It stands on the 
Tame at its junc- 
tion with the An- 
ker, 15 m. N.N.E. 
of Birmingham, 
and has rly. ser- 
vices. When Tam- 
worth was the 
capital of Mercia, 
the chief Saxon 
kingdom. Off a had 
a palace here. 
Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred, in 
913 raised the artificial mound on 
which the present castle stands 
and erected a fortress. The Nor- 
man tower and keep date from the 
reign of William the Conqueror ; 
the banqueting hall from that of 
Henry VIII. The castle belongs 
to the corporation and contains a 
museum. Other buildings include 
the parish church of S. Editha, 
rebuilt in the 14th century ; town 
hall, given by Thomas Guy in 1701 ; 



Tanagia. Tena-cotta figoxes oi 
the type of pottery made at Tanagra 


Moat House, an Elizabethan 
mansion ; and Guy’s almshouses. 
Tamworth had two M.P.s 1562- 
1885, and thereafter one until the 
gen. election of 1945, when it was 
divided between Solihull and Sut- 
ton Cdldfield ; from 1950 the bor. 
voted with Lichfield and the rural 
dist. in Sutton Coldfield. Peel 
issued his Tamworth manifesto 
while he was its M.P. (1833-50) ; 
his statue is in the market place. 
The town gives its name to a hardy 
breed of pig (g.u.). Paper, clothing, 
terra-cotta, and textiles are made, 
while the N. Warwickshire coal- 
field adjoins the town. Pop. 13,000. 

Tamworth. Town of New 
South Wales, Australia. On Peel 
river, 281 m. by rly. N. of Sydney, 
it is a pastoral and farming centre. 
The dist. also produces gold and 
diamonds. Pop. 12,071. 

Tan. Bark of oak, beech, birch, 
and other trees, and the leaves 
and nuts of some, shredded and 
steeped in water for the prepara- 
tion of leather (g.u.). See Tannin. 


Tana. A river of Lapland. 
Formed from the Anar and Karas, 
it flows N.N.E. to reach Tana 
Fjord in the Arctic Ocean after a 
course of 220 m. For much of its 
course it divides Norway from 
Finland. There is a salmon fishery. 

Tanager* Large family of 
finch-like birds, inhabiting tropical 
America. There are numerous 



Tanager. The blue species of tropical 
America, Tanagra episcopus 


genera and some 400 species, re- 
markable for their gaudy plumage. 
They feed mamly on fruit and in- 
sects, and some are songsters. 

Tanagra. Town of ancient 
Greece, in Boeotia, near the 
frontier of Attica, It was the scene 
of a great defeat of the Athenians 
by the Spartans in 467 b.o. Excav- 
ations on the site yielded terra- 
cotta figurines, which have thrown 
light on ancient Greek costumes. 

Tanaland. Prov. of Kenya 
Colony. It includes the dists. of 
Lamu and Kipini, and extends on 
both sides of the Tana river. Its 
capital is Lamu, long the head- 
quarters of Arab civilization on the 
coast. The Tana river rises from 
the snows of Mount Kenya and 
flows at first N. and then iS.E. It 
is about 450 m. long and rather 
turbulent in the upper reaches, but 
can be navigated by small launches 
for about 20 m. The prov. is 
sparsely populated by Arabs, 
Swahilis, and Gallas. 

Tananarive. French form of 
the name of the capital of Mada- 
gascar, Antananarivo (q,v,), 

Tanaro. Biver of N.W. Italy, 
in Piedmont. It rises in the Mari- 
time Alps and flows N. and N.E, 
past Asti and Alessandria to join 
the Po below Valenza after a 
course of 126 m. Its chief afflu- 
ents are the Stura and Bormida. 

Tancred (c. 1050-1112). Leader 
of the First C^sade. Accom- 
panying his uncle, Bohemond, 
prince of Tarentum, to Constanti- 
nople, in 1096, he entered the ser- 
vice of the emperor Alexis and set 
out for the Holy Land. On his way 
he seized Tarsus, but, driven out 
by his rival, Baldwin of Lorraine, 
he joiued the army of Crusaders 
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before the walls of Antioch. 
There and later in the siege of 
Jerusalem Tancred performed pro- 
digies of valour, and after the battle 
of Ascalon was made prince of 
Galilee, 1099. Unable to prevent 
Baldwin’s assumption of the crown 
of Jerusalem, he retired to Antioch, 
of which town he became prince in 
1111, and there he died the fol- 
lowing year. See, Crusades. 

Tandem (Lat., at length). 
Term used for the driving of two 
horses, one in front of the other. 
Hence the term came to be used 
for a tandem bicycle, a machine 
for two riders, seated one in 
front of the other, the driving 
power being derived from two 
sets of pedals at the same time. 
See Driving ; Rein. 

Tandy, James NArpER (1740- 
1803). An Jrish patriot. Born in 
Dublin, he was the first secretary 
of the XJnited Irishmen, 1791. He 
was an ardent sympathiser with 
the French Revolution and or- 
ganized an armed force similar to 
the Parisian National Guard. He 
wae forced to take refuge in 
America, remaining there until 
1798, when he went to Paris. 
There he joined Wolfe Tone (g.i^.). 
He made an abortive landing in 
the Donegal island of Aran, Sept. 
16, 1798. He afterwards set sail for 
Hamburg, where he was handed 
over to the British government. 
Although found guilty of treason 
he was reprieved, and died in 
France, Aug. 24, 1803. 

Tanga. Port of Tanganyika 
Territory. Tanga is situated on a 
beautiful land-locked harbour 
opposite the island of Pemba, and 
is the coastal terminus of the 
Usambara rly. to Moshi on Jbhe S, 


rly. from Dar-es-Salaam, Ujiji, is a narrow coastal plain with 
Karema, Hirando, Hasanga, and palms and mangroves. The capital 
Kituta, the last being at the is Dar-es-Salaam {q.v,), 
extreme S, Albertville is the The topographical character of 
principal harbour on the Belgian the country varies from the low- 
side and is the terminus of the lying swampy ground near the 
rly. to Kabalo on the Lualaba- coast to the highest mts. in 
Congo river. Africa, notably Kilima-Njaro, 

Tanganyika was discovered by 19,325 ft. The coast belt varies in 
Burton and Speke in 1858, and width from 10 to 40 m. Behind 
was subsequently explored by this plain the country rises gradu- 
Livingstone, Stanley, and others, ally to the great central plateau 
Tanganyika Territory, Area which comprises the major portion 
in E. Central Africa. With the of the Territory, It has an average 
dist. of Ruanda and Urundi in the height of about 4,000 ft., and is 
N.W., which were joined to the covered with jungle forests and 
Belgian Congo, and a small dist. impenetrable bush. 

S. of the Rovuma river, now part The principal rivers flowing into 
of Mozambique, the territory until the Indian Ocean are: the Pangani, 

which rise^m the 

navigable 

the^Rovuma,^o6 










a snows of KUima- 
Njaro, the Rufji, 
which is navigable 
by small vessels 
for about 60 m., 
the Rovuma, 500 
m. long, the Mat- 
andu, and the 
Wami. Rivers 
flowing into the 
Groat Lakes in- 
clude the Mori, 
Mara, and Kagera 
to Lake Victoria, 
the Mlagarasi to 

and the Songue 
and Ruhuhu to 
Lake Nyasa. 

The land now 








Tanganyika Territory. Map o! a part of East Africa 
administered by the TJ.K. under United Kations trusteeship 


and Ruhuhu to 
Lake Nyasa. 

The land now 
called Tanganyika 
is believed to 
have possessed a 
civilization before 
the Christian 
era. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama 


slopes of Mt. Kflima-Njaro, There 
are rly. workshops. Most of the 
livestock sent to Zanzibar is from 
Tanga. Population about 18,000, 
including 300 Europeans. See 
East Africa, Conquest of. 

Tanganjflka. Lake of south- 
central Africa. It lies between 
Tanganyika Tenitory and the 
Belgiah Congo, and extends 450 m. 
from N. to 8. and into Rhodesia. 
It is the longest fresh-water lake 
in . World and has an area of 
ahcitit 13,000 sq.'m. For most of 
its length it is 40 to 50 m, wide. 
It lito 2,650 ft. above sea level. 
The waters are more than 1,000 ft. 
deep (gteatest depth 4,708 ft.), 
tholake fbrming part of the Great 
Eift Valley of central Africa, The 
^horte generally, except S. of Ujiji, 
a^ idountainotis, especially on the 
C^OQgd side. The best harbours are 
situated on the E. littoral and 
include Kigoma, terminus of the 


the First Great War coml)rised 
German E. Africa. 

Administered by Great Britain 
from 1920 under mandate from the 
League of Nations, the territory, 
stiH under U.K. administration, 
was placed under United Nations 
trusteeship In 1946. 

It has a coastline, lined with 
mangrove' swamps, 470 m. long 
on the Indian Ocean, and reaches 
Lake Victoria in the N.W., Lake 
Tanganyika in the W., and Lake 
Nyasa in the S.W. It adjoins 
Mozambique on the S.,, Belgian 
Congo on the W., and forms a 
British connexion between North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland on 
the S.W. and Uganda and Henya 
Colony on the N. Its area is about 
360,000 sq. m., including 20,000 
sq. m. of water. Off the coast 
lie the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, and the low coralline island 
of Mafia* Behind the coral reefe 


sailed along its coast on his way 
to India, and the first Portuguese 
settlement, at Kilwa, followed in 
1600. The Portuguese were 
prevented from spreading by the 
Arabs of Oman and Zanzibar, who 
grew rich upon the profits of the 
slave trade. About the middle of 
the 19th cent, the Germans became 
interested in the country and, 
chiefly through the efforts of 
Karl Peters, it was proclaimed a 
German protectorate in 1885. For 
a time there were many minor- 
clashes with the natives, and in 
1905 there was a serious rising at ■ 
Maji Maji, ruthlessly suppressed 
by the Germans. In 18 months 
more than 120,000 natives lost 
their lives. In 1917, after clashes 
between German and British 
forces, the Germans were driven 
over the river Rovuma into 
Mozambique (see East Africa, 
German) and Great Britain became 
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responsible for the administration 
of the country. 

In 1920 an order in council 
established administration by a 
governor assisted by an executive 
council of 10, of whom four are 
unofficial members. A legislative 
council of 30, including the 
governor, was set up in 1926 ; in 
1948 it had as unofficial members 
seven Europeans, four Africans, 
and three Indians. 

The est. pop. consisted (1946) of 
5,648,015 Africans, 57,765 Asiatics 
(of whom 23,422 were Indians), 
and 245 Europeans. The majority 
of the Africans are Bantus, but 
more than 120 different tribes have 
been distinguished ; in the N.W. 
there is much Hamitic blood. Many 
dialects are spoken, but Swahili is 
understood all over Tanganyika. 

The density of pop. varies from 
1*7 per sq. m. in the Masai dist. 
on the Kenya border to 111*5 per 
sq. ni. in the Rungwe dist. in the 
S. ; the average is 13*7 per sq. 
m. Two-thirds of the country 
is uninhabitable because of the 
presence in some areas of the tsetse 
fly, and in others the absence of 
water. 

The Africans grow their own 
food, maize, millet, yams, bananas, 
and coconut palms. Most of the 
Asiatics are engaged in retail 
trade ; Asiatics also act as mer- 
chants and middlemen. Most of 
the Europeans are in govt, service 
or engaged in the production of 
commodities for export, chief of 
which are sisal, diamonds, coffee, 
gold, and cotton. Tea, ground- 
nuts, sugar, and tobacco are also 
exported. The development of 
ground-nut cultivation begun by 
the British govt, in 1947 envisaged 
bringing under cultivation 5,000 
sq, m. of scrub (two-thirds of the 
area in Tanganyika) by the use of 
mechanised land - clearing and 
othet agricultural implements. 
The. scheme involved also clear- 
ance of the tsetse fly from the area 
chosen; the settlement of some 
60,000 Africans ; the creation of a 
deep-water harbour at Mikindani ; 
and the construction of a rly. from 
there 135 m. inland to Nachingwea. 
{See Ground Nut Scheme in N.V.). 

The territory is served by the 
Central rly. from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika, with 
a branch to Lake Victoria, and the 
Tanga line from Tanga to Arusha, 
linking with the Kenya and 
Uganda rlys. with which the 
Tanganyika rlys. were amalga- 
mated, 1948. in the East African 
rlys. and harbours administration, 
Steamers connected with the rly. 
service ply on the three lakes. 


Motor traffic is possible over 
21,000 m. of roads in the dry 
season. The Great North Road is 
a first-class all-weather highway. 

The govt, maintains primary 
schools for European and a small 
proportion of African children and 
aids most of the Indian schools 
(80 out of 83 in 1946). There is no 
secondary education for European 
children, but bursaries are granted 
for their education in Kenya and 
y. Africa. See Kilima-Njaro. 
Consult Handbook of Tanganyika, 
G. P. Sayers, 1930 ; My Tangan- 
yika Service, D. Cameron, 1936 ; 
East Africa and Its Invaders, 
R. Coupland, 1939 ,* Tanganyika 
Territory, C. Leubuscher, 1943. 

Tangent (Lat, tangere, to 
touch). In geometry, a straight 
line touching a curve or a surface, 
i.e. cutting it in two consecutive 
points. If a line be drawn 
through any two points of the 
curve’s path, and then while the 
one remains fixed the other is 
brought into coincidence with it, 
the line in its final position is a 
tangent at that point, which is 
called the point of contact of the 
tangent. The slope or gradient of 
the tangent indicates the direebiou 
of the curve at the point of con- 
tact. The slope of the tangent at 
any point of the curve is given by 
the differential coefficient of the 
function of the curve. The tangent 
of an angle B is the ratio of the 
side AC to the side BC of a right- 
angled triangle ABC, right-angled 
at C. It is written tan B. See Cal- 
culus ; Geometry ; Trigonometry. 

Tangier. Seaport of Morocco. 
Situated on a bay of the Strait of 
Gibraltar it is 36 m. S.W. of 
Gibraltar, and is the diplomatic 
h.q. and largest commercial centre 
of Morocco. Tangier was taken 
from the Moors in 1471 by the 
Portuguese, from whom it passed to 
the English in 1662 as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza 
on her marriage to Charles II. 
It remained in English possession 
until 1684. Later the h.q. of 
Moorish pirates, it interested the 
Mediterranean powers and Great 
Britain because of its strategic 
position and potential commercial 
value ; and in 1912 the British, 
French, and Spanish govts, agreed 
to set up an international zone to 
include the port and some 225 sq. 
m. of the hinterland. The First 
Great War prevented the agree- 
ment from being implemented, 
but in 1923 Tangier was inter- 
nationalised under a convention 
signed by the three countries, 
although Moroccan sovereignty 
was recognized. 


In 1928 a revised statute of 
Tangier signed in Paris gave Spain 
a more privileged status and 
brought Italy into the administra- 
tion. The convention provided for 
complete international adminis- 
tration of the zone, except that 
native affairs were reserved to the 
Moroccan authorities. The zone, 
demilitarised and neutral, was 
policed by Spain. Legislative pow- 
er was vested in an international 
assembly of 27 members ; a com- 
mittee of the consuls-general of 
the signatory powers had the right 
of veto ; and administration was 



Tangier, Morocco. View showing 
the lofty minaret of the Great 
MosQLue 


entrusted to a French head 
with assistants. A Muslim men- 
doub was ex-officio president of 
the assembly. 

In June, 1940, Spain took over 
administration by military force, 
with the alleged object of main- 
taining the zone’s neutrality in the 
Second Great War ; and on Nov. 4 
the Spanish commander deposed 
the French administrator and dis- 
solved the legislative assembly. 
Next year Spain ejected the men- 
doub and installed the German 
consul in his stead, but in 1944 
Allied pressure obliged the Spanish 
govt, to expel the latter. A con- 
ference on Aug. 31, 1945, of repre- 
sentatives of France, Great Britain, 
the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.A. 
called upon Spain to vacate the 
Tangier zone, restore the rights of 
the sultan of Morocco, and replace 
international administration on 
the basis of the convention of 1928 
but with the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
represented. On Oct. 11 the last 
Spanish troops withdrew, and in 
Dec. a Belgian- military mission 
arrived to reorganize the police. 

2 D 10 



Besides an extensive shipping cient Egypt. The city has yielded 
trade, Tangier has some popularity fine sphinxes, jw>^bly of Amenem- 
as a holidal resort. A rly .f 200 m. hat III. In 1940 Montet discov- 
long, to link the port with Eez was ered the tomb of Pharaoh Psus- 
completed in 1947. Pop. 100,000, ennes, and six years later that of 
including many Spanish Jews, the captain of his bodyguard, i he 
Morocco. funerary chamber contained a 

Tangle Seaweed or Sea magnificent collection of gold and 
Girdles {Laniinaria digitata). other ornaments, which contra- 
Large olive seaweed of the family dieted the theory that the XX 1st 

^ dynasty was a period 

of artistic degeneracy. 

Tanit, Phoenician 
goddess. A temple at 
Carthage originally 
founded in her honour 
was preserved by the 
?! Romans after the fall 
of the city, the temple 
being at that time con- 
Seawe^ Long fnmds gro^ upon rocks georated to the goddess 

nnoovetcdbyttietiae . Aatarte. Of vast dimen- 

riaceae. Attached to north- sions, it was one of the glories of 
itime rocks below ordinary Roman Africa, and the Christians 
3s, it has a solid stem, as transformed it into a church. About 
s six feet in length and from 400 it disappeared. The site, first 


Tangle Seaweed. Long fronds growing upon rocks 
uncovered by the tide 


Laminariaceae. Attached to north- 
ern maritime rocks below ordinary 
low tides, it has a solid stem, as 


an inch'to two inches thick. The 
thick, leathery frond is six or eight 
feet long and is cut into broad seg- 


discovered in 1885, was excavated 
in 1921-22. See Carthage. 
Tanjore or Tanjur. Dist. and 


Like all the other Lamin- town of Madras state, India. The 


arias, the tangle annually throws 
off the frond. See Algae. 
Tangmere. Village of Sussex, 


dist. is S. of the Cauvery, of which 
the delta comprises a fertile area 
sometimes called the garden of 


England, situated 6 m. E.N.E. of S. India. It is highly irrigated. 
Chichester. Its aerodrome was a Under the rule of the Cholas dur- 
station of Fighter Command in ing the whole of their supremacy 
the Second Great War, heavily (907-1310), Tanjore was conquered 
bombed in July, 1940, and prom- in the 14th cent, by the brother of 
inent in the battle of Britain. In Sivaji, the great Mahratta ruler, 
1942 it was the scene of a serious who set up a dynasty. In 1749 the 
accident when several officers lost British restored a deposed raja and 
their lives during a demonstration thirty years later the territory 
with mustard gas. The small was ceded to the British by treaty 
church o,f Tangmere has Saxon with Raja Sarfoji, the latter re- 
work and a 10th century yew in taining only the capital and a 


the churchyard. 

Tango. Modern dance founded 


small tract of country. The state 
lapsed entirely to the British govt. 


on an old gipsy dance of Moorish in 1853. Tanjore contains many 
origin imported into Argentina monuments of Hindu art and early 
from Spain. It was much per- rivilization. The buildings include 
formed by American negroes, and the great temple or pagoda of 
in the 20th century acquired popu- 
larity in the ballroom, being intro- - 
duced into England in 1912. It has 
liardly been displaced as one of the < 
standard dances, though calling 
for a different technique from the 
others; See Dancing, Ballroom. 

Tangat. People of Tibetan 
stock and speech. They live on 
the JT.E. Tibet 'borderland and in 
the Kansu prov, of China. Esti- 
mated at 600,000, these squat, 
dark-brown people are predatory 
tent-dwelling pastoral nomads or , 
hut-dwelling husbandmen. " 

Tanis. Ancient city near San, 13 
m.S.W. of Port Said, Lower Egypt, 

It is the biblical Zoan (Num. J 3), 
on the Tanitio arm of the Nile. 

Here in 1884 Petrie inaugurated 
the scientific exploration of m- Tanjore, Madias state, India. The 

Tower Grate 




Brihadi-Swara, the foundation of 
which is attributed to Raja Chola 
(985-1014). There is also the 
palace, built in the middle of the 
16th cent., which has a library con- 
taining more than 18,000 manu- 
scripts in Sanskrit, Tamil, and 
other Indian languages. A re- 
markable building is the church, 
named after C. F. Schwartz, who 
founded the Tranquebar mission ; 
begun in 1779, this contains a 
white marble group of figures re- 
presenting the death of Schwartz. 
Tanjore is a rly. junction and its 
industries include manufactures of 
silk, carpets, jewelry, repouste 
work, copper ware, and models in 
pith. Dist. area 3,727 sq. m., dist. 
pop. 2,563,375 ; town pop. 68,702. 

Tank. Receptacle for the stor- 
age of fluids. The petroleum indus- 
try, in particular, uses tanks of 
various designs and of sizes vary- 
ing from 100 barrels (3,500 gall.) to 

200.000 barrels (7,000.000 gall.). 
Wooden tanks with capacities up 
to 2,000 barrels are sometimes 
used for very corrosive crude oils, 
but steel is a more usual material 
Galvanised, corrugated-iron tanks 
with riveted and soldered joints 
are made in sizes up to 2,500 
barrels. Another pattern (up to 

10.000 barrels) is built up from 
drilled steel plates, bolted together 
on the site. Larger tanks are 
assembled on the spot where they 
are to be used, and the plates 
welded or riveted together. The 
liquids thus stored are crude oils 
and refined products of all types, 
and their volatility varies widely. 

Tanks for non-yolatile liquids 
have a fixed, slightly conical roof 
and present no special problems in 
design. The storage of volatile 
liquids is complicated by the need 
to minimise evaporation losses due 
to temp, changes and to emptying , 
and filling. When the contents of 
the tank are frequently changed, a 
roof which floats on the oil is used. 
When the oil remains a long time 
without change a tank with a 
flexible roof which can bell out or 
sag, according to atmospheric 
temp., is suitable, or the vapour 
space of a fixed roof tank is con- 
nected with a gasometer. Lique- 
fied gases with high vapour pres- 
sures are stored in spherical tanks. 

The collection of tanks at pipe- 
line termini, ports, and refineries 
is called a tank farm. Tanks 
should be as far apart as possible 
and surrounded by a bank or wall 
to retain any escaping oil. Such 
tanks should be coated with 
aluminium paint to reflect the 
sun’s heat, and full fire-fighting 
equipment is essential. 
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TANKS AND TANK WARFARE 

Lit.'G-en. Sir GifEord lie Q. Martel, Commander, R.A.C., 1940-42 

This article, by one who was associated from the beginning with the 
development of the armoured vehicle called for secrecy a tank, gives its 
history and explains its use in warfare. See also Amphibious 
Craft ; Armoured Vehicles ; Blitzkrieg ; Caterpillar Track ; 
Churchill Tank ; Fortification ; Landing Craft ; Matilda Tank ; 
Panzer ; Royal Armoured Corps ; Royal Tank Regiment 


The name tank was given Dec., 
1915, as a blind to a bullet-proof, 
armed vehicle constructed secretly 
in the U.K. which was driven by 
mechanical power and fitted with 
caterpillar tracks that made it 
possible to drive across obstacles. 
The name continued to be used 
after the machine had appeared in 
the field. To the British is thus 
due the conception and introduc-' 
tion of a weapon destined to 
exert a -great influence on warfare. 

From the earliest times, men 
have attempted to find methods 
whereby they might move under 
some form of protection while they 
delivered blows at the enemy. 
Vehicles constructed with a view 
to solving this problem were fore- 
runners of the tank. They were 
propelled by man or horse, and 
timber or leather was generally 
used to protect the crew. With 
the invention of gunpowder, it was 
found impossible to provide pro- 
tection against the bullet : the 
great weight of armour protection 
required made impossible propul- 
sion by man or horse. 

Armoured Vehicles Proposed 

At the beginning of the 20th 
century the invention of the cater- 
pillar track and of the high speed 
internal combustion engine made 
it possible once more to use fight- 
ing vehicles on the battlefield. 
Several suggestions were made 
before the First Great War that 
tractors should be adapted to carry 
armour plate and weapons so as to 
produce fighting vehicles, but no 
official action was taken. 

Contrary to expectations, the 
First Great War very soon devel- 
oped into trench warfare, in which 
the defences, with their machine- 
guns protected by barbed wire 
obstacles, proved impregnable to 
attack except with the most 
prodigious loss of life. In Oct., 
1914, an officer of the Royal 
Engineers, Lt.-Col. . (later Maj.- 
Gen.) E. D. Swinton, who had 
suggested the development of 
some form of power-driven vehicle 
on caterpillar tracks and fitted 
ys^ith armour and weapons to assist 
in overcoming the power of the 
defence, explained his proposal to 
Col. Hankey,, secretary of the com- 
mittee of imperial defence, who 
put the idea before the prime 


minister. Some trials were carried 
out, but little progress was made. 
The idea, however, reached Winston 
ChurchiU, who was first lord of the 
Admiralty and already experi- 
menting with armoured cars for the 
naval force in Belgium. He took 
up the proposal with enthusiasm, 
and formed a committee under Sir 
Tennyson d’Eyncourt. At the 
same time, Lt.-Col. Swinton took 
his proposals to the c.-in-c. in 
France, with the result that a 
sj^ecification of the type of machine 
required was sent to the War 
office. The first machine con- 
structed, called Little Willie (the 
popular nickname for the German 
crown prince, to distinguish him 
from his father, the emperor Wil- 
liam II), just failed to meet the 
specification, but a slightly larger 
machine named Big WiUie, com- 
pleted a little later, passed all the 
tests. The desi^, prepared by 
Lt.-Col. W. G. Wilson, working in 
conjunction with Sir William 
Trittoh, was the prototype of all 
British machines used in the First 
Great War. The ministry of 
Munitions formed a tank supply 
committee under Sir Albert Stern 
and a hundred tanks were ordered 
to this design. 

The Mark I tank had a total 
length of 28 ft. and weighed 28 
tons. There were two types, male 
and female. The male tank had 
two low velocity 6-pdr. guns and 
tl.ree Hotchkiss machine - guns. 
The female type had four Vickers 
machine-guns and one Hotchkiss. 
The tank was driven by a 100-h.p. 
Daimler engine and had a crew of 
eight men. The early models had 
a pair of wheels at the back to 
assist steering and to help in 
crossing wide trenches. These 
wheels were omitted in later 
models. In March, 1916, a unit, 
called for secrecy the heavy branch 
machine-gun corps, was formed 
under the command of Col. 
Swinton to man these tanks. 

First Tank Attack 

On Sept. 15, 1916, the first tank 
attack took place on the Somme, 
50 tanks advancing in small 
packets in ftont of the infantry in 
the attack on the 4th army front. 
This form of attack came as a 
complete surprise to the Germans. 
In some cases, and notably at 


Flers, marked success was 
achieved ; but as a whole the 
result was disappointing. The 
tanks had been designed to cross 
rough ground and obstacles, but 
the continuous small craters and 
shell-torn ground which had re- 
sulted from weeks of heavy bom- 
bardment had rendered the terrain 
almost impass .ble. Small numbers 
of tanks w’ere used on Sept. 25 and 
26 and Nov; 13. On each occasion 
most of the tanks were unable 
to reach their objective, but those 
that did so rendered invaluable 
help to the infantry. 

Views on the Use of Tanks 

The use of tanks in Sept., 1916, 
was contrary to the views of those 
who had originated them. The 
originators considered that the 
tank should have been kept secret 
and used in large numbers as a 
surprise on a new portion of the 
front so as to give the chance of 
achieving a decisive success. The 
trial did, however, show that the 
tank was an answer to defence by 
machine-guns and barbed wire. 
It was decided to raise several 
tank bns. under the command of 
Col. H. J. Elies, and 1,000 tanks 
were ordered. 

The Mark I tank had certain 
weak features and a crude system 
of steering, effected by changing 
the gear on each side of the tank. 
The ministry of Munitions pro- 
duced a new model, but owing to 
delay by the general staff in 
approving it, production was con- 
tinued of the existing type with 
minor improvements. These im- 
proved tanks were known as 
Marks II and III ; they were pro- 
vided with armour proof only 
against ordinary buUets, After the 
secret had been given away, it was 
assumed that the enemy would use 
armour-piercing ammunition, and 
the Mark IV tank was therefore 
made proof against every form of 
small arms fire. 

In April, 1917, tanks were again 
used at the battle of Arras and in 
June at Messines. In both battles ' 
a heavy artillery bombardment 
was the main support for the 
infantry, the tanks being used in 
an auxiliary rfile. In July, the third 
battle of Ypres began. In this 
low-lying area, tom up by shell 
fire, tanks proved of little value. 

The officers responsible for this 
new arm had been pressing for the 
use of tanks ahead of infantry in a 
surprise attack on a wide front 
without preliminary bombard- 
ment, which destroyed all chance 
of surprise. This proposal was 
finally approved and the battle of 
Cambrai was launched on Nov. 
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20, 1917. This was the turning 
point in the history of the Tank 
corps. The attack was carried out 
by the 3rd army using the 3rd and 
4th corps with a total of six divs. ; 
nine tank bns. with 378 tanks and 
organized in three bdes. were used. 
At dawn tanks led the forces on the 
whole front, Gen. Elies advancing 
in the leading tank in the centre of 
the line. Complete success was 
achieved on the first day, the in- 
fantry advancing 5 m, on a 6-m. 
front, taking 8,000 prisoners, and 
inflicting heavy casualties. British 
casualties were less than 4,000. 
As a raid the operations had been 
perfect ; but the Allies had not 
the resources to continue to press 
forward, and eventually the Ger- 
mans delivered a successful 
counter-attack. 

In March, 1918, the Germans 
delivered their great counter- 
offensive. The Tank corps was 
built up to five .bdes. with a total 
of 13 bns. The Mark V tank, now 
introduced, had a more powerful 
engine and was far more manoeuvr- 
able. The British Mark IV and V 
tanks took a leading part in all the 
concluding battles of the war, the 
Germans attributing their failure 
in the main to the part played by 
these tanks. 

French Invention 

The French invented a tank 
independently in the early stages 
of the First Great War, and when 
this was discovered the British and 
French authorities met together in 
June, 1916, to compare plans. The 
French went in chiefly for a small, 
light tank intended to keep the 
warfare mobile after a break- 
through, though they made some 
heavier tanks for trench warfare. 
The Renault light tank met with 
great success in the battle of 
Soissons, July 18, 1918, and in the 
subsequent Allied offensive. The 
British counterpart of this French 
tank was the Medium A (or whip- 
pet). When the U.S.A. entered the 
war, an Anglo-American design of 
heavy tank, Mark VIII, was pro- 
duced. This was generally similar 
to the British Mark V tank, but 
longer, and it had a more powerful 
engine. Plans were in hand to 
produce very large numbers of this 
type if the war had continued into 
1919. British tank corps h.q., 
formed Aug., 1916, initiated pro- 
posals for introducing large-scale 
mechanical warfare. (k)l. Elies was 
the commander, with Capt. Martel 
on the general staff. 

After the First Great War, light 
and fast tanks, suitable for small 
scale colonial warfare, were pro- 
duced. The first Vickers tank, 


1921, weighed 12 tons and had a 
speed of 20 m.p.h. with an arma- 
ment of one 3-pdr. gun and two 
machine-guns. It had a revolving 
turret, providing all-round fire. 

As a result of discussions on the 
use of mechanical instead of man 
power, the C.I.G.S., Gen. (later 
F.-M.) Milne, formed a mechanised 
force for trials on Salisbury plain. 
It consisted of a bn. of tanks, a 
mechanised artillery bde., and a 
machine-gun bn. carried in cross- 
country lorries, with engineer and 
signal units. Armoured cars and 
other small vehicles were used for 
reconnaissance. The idea was 
that such a formation, or a num- 
ber of such formations working 
together, should be used in the 
mobile role carried out in the past 
by cavalry. Satisfactory field trials 
were made in 1927 and 1928. 

In the meantime a new idea was 
introduced. The Vickers tank, 
though smaller than the war tank, 
was still a fairly large and expen- 
sive affair. At this period no 
n^ion was prepared to spend any 
great sums on equipping an army. 
The proposal was therefore made 
that quite small light tanks should 
be used in large numbers for this 
mobile r61e. The first model of such 
a tank was made privately by 
Major G. Le Q. Martel, who had 
initiated these ideas. These simple 
light tanks were to be supported by 
mechanised artillery and a limited 
strength in infantry carried in 
lorries. The machines made for 
this purpose were developed on 
two different lines. Along one line 
they became a very good, three- 
man light tank weighing 5 tons. 
On the other line they developed 
into the machine - gun carrier 
which eventually became the Bren 
carrier. These machines were 
developed by Sir John Carden, 
who joined Vickers. A new design 
for fighting, the 16-tonner, was 
prepared, but it was expensive, 
and only a few were ordered. 

As an alternative to a mobile 
force of all arms, the all-armoured 
force, consisting almost entirely of 
tanks, was proposed in 1928 ; 
necessary artillery and infantry 
support was • to be taken from 
normal formations when required. 
Trials and training on these lines 
were carried out during 1930--38. 
Great Britain developed a 
technique for the handling and 
control of these tank bdes. by the 
use of wireless telephone which 
was closely watched and copied by 
other nations. 

Germany equipped large num- 
bers of armoured formations with 
light tanks, and built a small 


number of medium tanks. The 
Germans were also interested in 
the British all-armoured force, 
but after large-scale trials decided 
that this was a mistaken policy, 
and they were right. It was the 
universal experience during the 
Second Great War that an 
armoured formation intended for 
a mobile rdle had to be a properly 
balanced force of all arms. 

Dual Role o£ Tanks 

It w’as realized by Great Britain 
that, apart from light tanks for use 
in a mobile role, more powerful but 
slower tanks would be needed to 
assist the infantryman in close and 
heavy fighting. Li 1935 the British 
therefore carried out trials with 
tanks which would have armour 
sufficiently thick to keep out shell 
fire as well as bullets. In 1936 Col. 
Martel, who was in charge of the 
tank dept, at the War office, 
visited Russia to see the man- 
oeuvres there. The policy of having 
two types of tank for the two 
roles was discussed with the Rus- 
sians ; complete agreement was 
reached and, except for a short 
period, both countries maintained 
this policy throughout the Second 
Great War. At the Russian man- 
oeuvres was a tank designed by 
an American named Christie which 
had some very valuable features. 
Arrangements were at once made 
to incorporate these ideas in a 
British medium tank. In the 
Christie tank, thickness of armour 
and other features had been sacri- 
ficed to produce a spectacular per- 
formance. The whole tank had 
therefore to be redesigned to make 
it battleworthy, but many of its 
valuable features, particularly the 
type of suspension, were retained. 
The first pilot model of the new 
tank was completed in 1938. 
Large numbers were ordered ; the 
tank was named the Crusader, and 
such tanks for mobile use be- 
came known as cruiser tanks. As 
there had not been time to carry 
out extensive tests and trials 
before production, a number of 
weak features of the Crusader 
came to light only later. 

In the meantime work had been 
progressing on an infantry tank, the 
design for one called the Matilda ■ 
being prepared in 1937. This had 
armour up to 90 mm. thick, and 
proof against the shells of the Ger- 
man 37-mm. anti-tank gun. It was 
armed with one 2-pdr. and one 
machine-gun. Speed and radius of 
action were reduced to enable the 
other features to be attained. The 
design proved remarkably success- 
ful for the first model of a tank 
incorporating entirely new ideas. 
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An armoured division was formed 
in Great Britain in 1938, but little 
training could be carried out for 
lack of cruiser tanks. A tank 
brigade was also formed equipped 
with Matilda tanks for cooperation 
with infantry. During the last 
year before the outbreak of the 
Second Great War in Sept., 1939, 
great efforts were made to raise 
additional armoured forces, but 
lack of equipment rendered this 
almost impossible. 

Germany overwhelmed Poland 
with very superior forces, mostly 
armoured divs., equipped with 
light tanks, and backed up by 
motorised units. In the following 
spring, the German armoured 
forces met with similar success in 
Prance. The German adoption of 
the British proposals to equip and 
train armoured divs. with light 
tanks in peace time had paid. 
Great Britain, however, had never 
put her proposals into effect, and 
had virtually no armoured forces 
at her disposal. The Germans used 
a certain number of their Mark 
III and IV cruiser tanks to assist 
the light tank, and at the outbreak 
of war all German tank factories 
were turned on to the maximum 
output of this type of tank. At 
this stage the Germans had pro- 
duced no heavy infantry tanks at 
aU : they had pinned their faith on 
blitzkrieg methods, and slow infan- 
try tanks could play no part in that 
type of warfare. 

The French had built tanks 
which were a cross between the 
British infantry and cruiser tanks, 
but they had little understanding 
of the use of armour in defence, 
and failed to hold the forward 
sweep of the German armoured 
forces. • During this German drive 
through Prance the British fought 
one small but important battle at 
Arras. In this battle the 1st British 
tank bde., equipped with Matilda 
infantry tanks and working with 
the 60th div., attacked. German 
forces under the command of 
Bommel. The Matildas were im- 
mtme to the fire of the German 
anti-tahk guns, and for a time they 
dominated the battlefield. The 
value of this type of tank for close 
fighting was clearly proved. In the 
end the British were forced back 
by the great German superiority in 
stren^h ; but the delay caused to 
the German advance was of great 
assistance to the evacuation from 
Dunkirk* The one and only arm- 
oured div. the British possessed 
was sent to Prance to assist the 
B.E.P,, but it arrived only half 
equipped, and had no chance 
against the immense forces it met. 


After Dunkirk the British had to 
start from nothing to build up 
their armoured forces. What little 
equipment they had was lost in 
France. A h.q. was established to 
raise the armoured forces required 
and to develop a technique for 
armoured warfare ; Lt.-Gen. G. 
Le Q. Martel was appointed com- 
mander of the Royal Armoured 
corps. ‘ Two types of armoured 
forces were to be raised : the 
armoured div. using the faster 
type of tank for the mobile r61e, 
and the army tank bde. equipped 
with heavy infantry tanks to work 
with infantry in close fighting. By 
this time both the Germans and 
British considered that a propor- 
tion of infantry and artillery units 
was needed in the armoured div. 
The British armoured div. had 
two armoured bdes. and a support 
group of one infantry bn., one 
field regt.‘ of artillery, one anti- 
tank and one A. A. regt., and two 
field squadrons of engineers. The 
armoured hde. had three armoured 
regts, each of three squadrons and 
a motor bn. The German Panzer 
div. was similarly organized. The 
British army tank bde. was organ- 
ized in three armoured regts. or 
bus. At first five armoured divs. 
and eight army tank bdes. were 
raised ; later these numbers were 
greatly increased. The technique 
for armoured warfare was built up 
by holding indoor and outdoor 
exercises and devising schemes. 

British Policy Successful 
In the defence of Egypt against 
the Italians, 1940-il, the British 
poHcy of using two types of tanks 
met with great success. At each 
stage the armoured div. advanced, 
felt for the enemy’s flank, and 
attacked him in flank or rear, 
while the tank bn. with its heavier 
machines advanced more slowly 
and assisted in the attack on strong 
positions. The withdrawal of 
British forces to Greece, and the 
arrival in N. Africa of German 
armoured and mechanical forces 
under Rommel, made it possible 
for the Axis armies to drive the 
British back to the Egyptian fron- 
tier in the summer of 1941. The 
British tanks were then greatly 
handicapped by the fact that the 
Germans re-equipped their tanks 
iri 1941 with a 60-mm. gun, re- 
placing their 37-mm. gun ; the new 
gun fired a 4i-pdr. shell. The Brit- 
ish had prepared a new tank gun 
before the war which fired a 6-pdr. 
shell but it was a long time before 
this was manufactured and fitted 
to British tanks. The 50-mm. gun 
could penetrate the British cruiser 
tanks at 1,400 yds. whereas the 


British, with their 2-pdr. gun, had 
to close to 800 yds, to penetrate 
the German tanks. 

The weak mechanical features 
of the British cruiser tanks were 
eventually rectified, and they were 
equipped with 6-pdr. guns. The 
Cromwell, incorporating the best 
features of the Crusader, became 
the most reliable and successful 
cruiser tank used in the war. It 
mounted a 75-mm. medium velo- 
city gun, The Churchill, an infan- 
try tank, which had many mech- 
anical failures for some months, 
eventually gave splendid service. 

Armoured and TTnarmoured Troops 

At the end of 1941 British 
armoured forces, little superior in 
strength to those of the Axis and 
definitely inferior in gun power 
and in the reliability of their tanks, 
drove Rommel’s forces back to 
Benghazi. Experience showed that 
the armoured div. needed a larger 
proportion of unarmoured troops, 
and it was now organized with one 
armoured bde., one infantry bde. 
carried in lorries, the former re- 
taining the motor bn., and one 
armoured car regt. for reconnais- 
sance ; the divisional artillery con- 
tained two field regts., one anti- 
tank and an A.A. regt. ; the divi- 
sional engineers had two field 
squadrons. This organization was 
retained till the end of the war and 
came to be accepted as standard, 
other nations also adopting it. The 
British made little alteration to 
their organization of the army 
tank brigade. 

When the 8th army began to 
prepare for the battle of Alamein, 
it included armoured forces which 
arrived in the Middle East fully 
trained in the technique of ar- 
moured warfare, and equipped with 
reliable tanks mounting 6-pdr. guns . 
H.Q. armoured forces had always 
stated that it would need 18 
months to reach this standard, and 
that time had now elapsed. From 
that moment British armoured 
divs. were consistently victorious. 
At the end of 1942 H.Q. armoured 
forces was abolished as having 
accomplished its task. 

The technique which had been 
developed was as follows: While 
armoured divs. exist on one side, 
the commander on the other can- 
not move his normal formations 
freely. The first object of a com- 
mander will therefore often be the 
elimination of the opposing mobile 
armoured forces. This may take 
the form of a clash between the 
tank forces of the two sides ; but 
if one side can use its armoured 
forces to seize groimd which is vital 
to the opponent, it may force him 
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to attack on ground of. its own 
choosing and thus be able to 
weaken or even destroy his ar- 
moured forces. The normal pro- 
cess is therefore for the armoured 
forces to advance and for the un- 
armoured troops to secure pivots 
of manoeuvre round which the 
armoured forces may operate. This 
process can be continued until a 
position is taken which the oppos- 
ing commander must recapture. To 
do so without delay he must attack 
with his armoured forces, and this 
provides the opportunity for the 
destruction of these forces by the 
defensive action of the unarmoured 
troops combined with offensive 
action by the armoured troops. 

Oiganization of Beconnaissaace 

Certain reconnaissances must be 
carried out in front of the advance 
of the armoured divs. All possible 
information must be obtained from 
the air. After that armoured cars 
drive ahead to carry out medium 
distance reconnaissance which 
gives early information of the 
movements and location of oppos- 
ing forces. In the open desert 
no other form of reconnaissance 
was needed (other than battle re- 
connaissance), but in European 
country an advance guard was 
required to sweep aside minor 
opposition and to provide protec- 
tion for the main body of the 
tanks. The h.q. of an armoured 
regt. usually runs this advanced 
guard, which consists of one or two 
squadrons of tanks and some infan- 
try and artillery attached as re- 
quired. In addition to this ad- 
vance guard each armoured regt. 
has 18 small vehicles for close 
reconnaissance and intercommuni- 
cation. Finally, there is battle 
reconnaissance. Before launching 
an armoured attack it is usually 
necessary to “ tap in ” with tanks 
to force the opponent to disclose 
his defensive lay-out. 

The order in which an armoured 
div. advances depends on circum- 
stances. If a rapid move is possible 
to secure some position and oppo- 
sition during the move is unlikely, 
the motorised infantry bde. leads, 
as it moves more rapidly than the 
armoured bde., and can seize and 
secure the position at once. If the 
armoured <fiv. is advancing through 
open and suitable tank country, 
and some opposition is expected, 
the armoured bde. leads so that 
opposition can be overcome 
without delay. Having secured the 
objective, however, the armour 
must at once be relieved by the 
infantry bde., so that thn tank 
crews can carry out the necessary 
maintenance work on their tanks 


and then remain ready for ar- 
moured action. If the armoured 
div. has to move through enclosed 
country where opposition is likely, 
then it usually pays to let the in- 
fantry bde. take the lead, for tank 
units can move only slowly through 
country where anti-tank weapons 
can be easily concealed. Close co- 
operation with air forces is essen- 
tial at every stage. When a tank 
attack is launched the maximum 
possible support must be given 
from artillery and the air. 

American Tanks. The U.S.A. 
adopted the policy of using only 
one type of tank, of which the 
chief example was the Grant, a 
very reliable machine halfway 
between the British cruiser and. 
infantry tanks in mechanical 
performance, but defective be- 
cause its guns had a limited tra- 
verse. This was put right in the 
Sherman, which gave splendid 
service in N. Africa. It was not as 
good, however, as the Cromwell 
in mobile warfare or the Churchill 
in close warfare. 

Special Tanks. Special R.E. 
tanks were made to assist in 
overcoming the obstacles on the 
Normandy beaches. Devices 
mounted on Churchill tanks made 
it possible to place bridges over 
gaps and to overcome obstacles 
without exposing men to fire. 
Mortars to throw heavy charges 
were moxmted on other tanks. 
Proposals for special R.E. tanks 
had been made towards the end 
of the First Great War and the 
prototypes of most of these de- 
vices were suggested and tried 
then. Special swimming tanks 
were also provided to assist in 
the landings. 

A number of fighting tanks 
called kangaroos, fitted to carry a 
section of infantry behind bullet-, 
proof armour, were used very 
effectively. (A similar tank made 
in 1918 was finished too late to be 
used in the First Great War.) A 
Churchill tank with flame thrower 
in the front was used with success 
for mopping up tanks and in 
street fighting in Europe, Asia, and 
the Pacific ; the maximum range 
was just under 100 yds. 

Anti-Tank Defence. The 
Germans did little to develop 
anti-tank defence during the First 
Great War. They used anti- 
tank mines in small numbers, and 
made a heavy anti-tank rifle, 
but neither was very effective. 
They trusted to field guns, dug in 
and carefully concealed in the 
forward area, which reserved their 
fire till the British tanks were with- 
in close range. They used as much 


as 30 p.c. of their field artillery 
in this role and at times they 
caused heavy casualties to the 
tanks ; but the loss in strength 
of artillery fire for the defensive 
barrage was a serious handicap. 

Between the two Great Wars, 
anti-tank mines and rifles were 
developed and special high velocity 
anti-tank guns. The heavy anti- 
tank rifles proved of little value, 
but the mines were a very serious 
factor. The British engaged in 
research to discover methods of 
sweeping a way through mine- 
fields. Rollers and ploughs pushed 
in front of the tanks were tried 
with some success. Eventually 
the flail tank was evolved : 
chains on a revolving drum in 
front of the tank beat the ground 
like a flail and exploded the 
mines ; this apparatus was used 
successfully in the later stages 
of the Second Great War. The 
early models of British infantry 
tanks of that war were proof 
against the shells of the existing 
German anti-tank guns ; ■ but a 
new anti-tank weapon was intro- 
duced, rocket propelled and firing 
a high explosive hollow charge. 
Easily carried and fired by in- 
fantrymen, it was very effective 
even against the most power- 
ful tank at short range. This 
weapon, the British P.I.A.T. (q.v.), 
had an American counterpart in 
the bazooka (g.v,), and a German 
in the Panzerfaust. The Allies 
had less use for such weapons 
during the final stages of the war 
as they possessed a great superi- 
ority in tanks. At times tanks 
were used dug in, or standing 
behind a small rise in the ground, 
and waiting in defence for a tank 
attack. If opposing tanks can be 
hired on to attack stationary and 
semi-concealed tanks in this way 
heavy casualties may be inflicted 
on them. Tanks should not be 
used in this way, except tem- 
porarily during mobile warfare. 
For a more permanent defensive 
r61e, anti-tank guns must be used 
and the tanks kept mobile. 
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Tanker, Ship designed to 
carry liquids in bulk. Since the 
3rd cent. b.c. the Chinese have 
used 50-ton junks fitted with 
internal divisions for the carriage 
of oil and water. The first Euro- 
pean tanker, a 600-ton sailing 
ship with tanks for whale oil, was 
built in 1795. Similar vessels 
were used in the mid-lQth cent, 
for the coastwise transport of 
Scottish shale oil. Ocean-going 
tankers built at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in 1886 for importing 
American oil into Europe could 
carry 800 tons. In 1950 several 
tankers each of 28,000 deadweight 
tons were, under construction in 
British shipyards, while four of 
30,000 d.w.t. were then the largest 
built in the U.S.A. 

To prevent the oil from surging 
and so threatening the stability 
of the ship, the free surface of the 
liquid cargo is broken up by parti- 
tions. All tankers are self-dis- 
charging ; between the tanks are 
pumps to force the oil along con- 
tinuous pipe-lines on either side 
of the ship and then by vertical 
pipes to deck level, where other 
pumps discharge it into shore 
storage tanks. Oil being subject 
to extreme variations in volume 
according to temp., to allow for 
expansion of the cargo the main 
tanks are connected to an addi- 
tional tank space, which can 
receive the overflow. Tankers’ 
propelling machinery is always 
installed aft ; this reduces fire 
risk, leaves the maximum hull 
space available for cargo, and 
simplifies the lay-out of the pump- 
ing installation. 

The ships seldom remain ser- 
viceable more than 10 years. 
This, and the fact that one "cargo 
must pay the costs of the outward 
and homeward voyages, compel 
tankers to spend the maximum 
time at sea. They are seldom in 
port more than two days, for a 
cargo of 15,000 tons can he lifted 
or fiseharged in less than 24 hours. 
In 1949, the world’s total dead- 
weight tonnage of tankers over 500 
gross registered tons was approx. 
25 million (including under the 
U.S, flag 8-5 m, ; British 5*8 m. ; 
Norwegian 3 m.; Panama 2*3 m.). 

Tankerton. Seaside resort of 
Kent, England. It is an E. ex- 
tension of Whitstable (q.v.). 

Tankerville, Earl or. British 
tilile borne by the family of 
Bennet since 1714, and before 
then by the family of Grey, In 
1696 Eorde Grey of Werk, North- 
umberfstnd, was created earl. He 
had w wns, but a daughter Mary 
married Charles Bennet, ; Baron 


Ossulston, a title dating from 
1682. The earl died in 1701, and 
his son-in-law was made earl of 
Tankerville in 1714. From him 
the line is descended. Charles, 6th 
earl (1810-99), was M.P. for 
N. Northumberland, 1832-59, and 
lord steward, 1867-68, Charles, 
8th earl, was born Aug. 16, 1897, 
and in 1931 succeeded his father. 
The earl’s eldest son is known as 
Lord Ossulston. 

Taxmenberg (Pol. Stebark). 
Village of Poland, until 1945 in the 
German prov. of E. Prussia. About 
75 m. S. of Kaliningrad (Konigs- 
berg), it was the scene of a victory 
of Lithuanians and Poles over the 
Teutonic knights in 1410, and of 
a Russian defeat by Hindenburg 


of taking command, Hindenburg 
established himself on the rly. and 
road from Osterode to the frontier, 
Soldau being retaken by him on 
Aug. 26. When next day Sam- 
sonov tried hard to recapture it, he 
was swept back E. to Neidenburg, 
thus having his left flank turned, 
and losing his main line of supply 
and retreat by the Soldau-Mlava 
rly. Evacuating Allenstein, the 
Russians retired on Hohenstein, 
where they made a determined 
stand, the fighting lasting from 
the 26th to 28th, but they were 
compelled to retreat. 

Hindenburg extended his left 
flank far beyond Allenstein, with 
a view to turning the Russian 
right, and at the same time driving 



Tanneuteig, Poland. The German memorial, erected on the battlefield at 
Tannenberg, to commemorate Hindenborg’s deteat of the Russians in 1914 


in 1914 (v.i.). To commemorate 
the latter victory the Germans 
erected a memorial on the battle- 
field, and held a military parade 
on each anniversary. Hindenburg 
was buried here. In the Second 
Great War troops of the 2nd White 
Russian army occupied Tannen- 
berg on Jan, 21, 1945. 

Tannenberg, Battle op. Ger- 
man victory over the Russians, 
Aug. 25-31, 1914. After their de- 
feat of Aug. 24, 1914, the Germans 
fell back on Osterode, where large 
forces were being concentrated, 
consisting of about 160,000 men, 
under Hindenburg. The Russians, 
under Samsonov, were at least 
50,000 men stronger. 

Hindenburg took up his quar- 
ters at Marienburg on Aug. 23, 
with Ludendorfi as chief of staff. 
His problem was to drive the 
Russians out of E. Prussia, in 
which he had Rennenkampf’s 
army as well as Samsonov’s to 
face and defeat. His first move 
was against the latter. He quick- 
ly got his forces into position on 
a front that reached from Osterode 
on the N. to a point near Soldau 
on the S. Thrusting towards the 
former, the Russians discovered 
that the Germans had been 
strengthened, and were not to 
be driven out. Within three days 


in a wedge between it and Rennen- 
kampf’s army on the N. This 
move succeeded. Having taken 
Wartenburg on the rly., the 
Germans of this wing marched on 
to Passenheim, which they cap- 
tured on Aug. 29. The Russians 
then were surrounded on the W., 
N., and E., and Hindenburg’s 
heavy guns played havoc among 
them. Their only way of retreat 
was by the S., over a tract of lake 
and marsh, which was crossed by 
a narrow defile of firm ground by 
Ortelsburg and Johann isburg to 
the frontier. By the 30th the 
Russians were withdrawing every- 
where, losing many men and guns 
in the swamps and shallow miry 
lakes. Hindenburg’s knowledge of 
the terrain enabled him to place 
his guns on solid spots, and the 
Russians were mercilessly shelled. 

On Aug. 31 Samsonov made a 
last desperate attempt to rally his 
men, but he and his chief of staff 
were killed, and the effort came 
to nothing. Only about 60,000 
men escaped across the frontier 
into Russia. In this battle the 
Germans took 90,000 prisoners, 
and captured hundreds of guns. 
This victory ranks among the 
most decisive of the First Great 
War. CoTimlt My Life, P. von 
Hindenburg, 1920. 





I. British Mark I “ Male tank armed with 6 pdr. guns on tank of 1918. 4! British light tank introduced in Jan., 

the Somme battlefield, 1916, the first type of tank ever 1018. 5. British Mark IV tank at Cambrai, Nov., 1917. 
used in action. 2. German tank captured at Bapaume, 6; Heavy French tank of 1918, with Renault engine, and 
A.ug., 1918. 3. French light reconnaissance and pursuit armed with one 75 mm. gun and two machine-guns 
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I. Czech light amphibious tank (1939). 2. Gei 

cruiser tank used in the invasion of France 
German 45-ton Panther tank introduced in iqj 
infantry tank of 1939. 5* German machine- 
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1944. 5. Churchill 38-ton “scissors’ 

^ bridging small rivers and canals, introduced 1944 • 
“scissor^» bridge prepairt: 
tory to placing it m position, 6. ChurchiU “ scissors ’’ 
tank placing a double-ramp bridge across a narrow stream 

5E TANKS OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
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Tannhauser. Hero of a medie- 
val German legend, whose story 
has been described as symbolising 
the hankering after old heathen- 
ism and the protest against the 
harshness of the Christian clergy. 
He visits the Venusberg and 
afterwards seeks pardon of the 
pope, who declares that he will 
never be forgiven unless the staff 
he holds breaks into blossom. 
Tannhauser returns to the sensual 
fascinations of the Venusberg, and 
after his departure the pope’s staff 
blossoms. He was popularly identi- 
fied with a 13th century minne- 
singer of that name, who wandered 
about Germany and composed 
erotic poems, some of which are 
extant. Wagner used the story in 
his opera, Tannhauser, 1845. 

Tannin or Tannio Acid. As- 
tringent substance obtained from 
galls and known also as digallic 
acid. The name is also applied to a 
series of plant constituents which 
possess the properties associated 
with tannic acid, viz. tanning ani- 
mal skins, possessing an astringent 
taste, and giving black-blue or dark 
green compounds with iron salts. 

The best known form of tannic 
acid is obtained from nut-galls, of 
which there are two varieties, 
the ordinary Turkish or Levant 
kind, produced by the puncture of 
the gall-fly in the young shoots of a 
kind of oak tree, and the Japanese 
or Chinese variety, produced by a 
plant louse on the leaves and leaf 
stalks of Rhus semialata. Galls 
contain from 60 to 80 p.o. of tan- 
nin, which is separated by digesting 
powdered gall-nuts with ether con- 
taining a small proportion of al- 
cohol and water. The liquid is 
then filtered through cotton- wool 
and separates into two layers, the 
upper one containing gallic acid 
and colouring matter, and the 
lower layer consisting of a solution 
of tannic acid, which is separated 
and evaporated to dryness. 

Tannic acid is a light yellowish 
powder, with a characteristic 
odour, acid reaction, and astring- 
ent taste. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and glycerine. The salts of 
tannic acid are known as tannates. 
The acid is used in medicine as an 
astringent, many substances con- 
taining it being also valued be- 
cause of the astringency which the 
particular form of taimin possesses. 
The use of solutions of tannic acid 
in the local treatment of burns was 
introduced in 1925 and became the 
standard remedy for some years. 
Application resulted in the forma- 
tion of a scab which protected the 
skin from pain, diminished the loss 
of fluid, and prevented the ab- 


sorption of toxic substances. Tan- 
nic acid is used for making ink and 
clarifying wine and beer, while 
many substances containing it, 
e.g. oak bark, sumach, divi-divi, 
and myrobalans, are used in mak- 
ing leather. Tannin is present 
in long-brewed tea and is a fre- 
quent cause of dyspepsia in tea- 
drinkers. 

Tanning. Preparation of nat- 
ural skins and their conversion into 
leather. It is carried out chiefly by 
vegetable tanning, chrome tan- 
ning, alum tanning, and oil tanning 
or chamoising. The first depends 
upon the use of tannin, the second 
on chromium compounds, the third 
on alum, and the last on an oil 
which produces the well-known 
chamois leather. See Leather. 

Tansa. Small river of India, in 
Salsette Island, Bombay prov. It 
is 60 m. N.E. of Bombay city, and 
a large dam built in 1892 has turned 
the valley into a reservoir which 
supplies the city. 

Tansillo, Luigi (1510-68). 
Italian poet and soldier. He was 
born at Venosa in Lucania, and 
served with distinction under the 
viceroy of Naples, Don Pedro de 
Toledo, against the Turks, and also 
in Charles V’s expedition against 
Tunis. Later he became a judge at 
Gaeta, and won fame by his lyrics 
and satirical writings. His work, 
II Vendemmiatore (The Grape 
Gatherer), 1534, owing to its im- 
proprieties, incurred the condem- 
nation of the Inquisition, but by 
way of amendment he began an 
epic. The Tears of S. Peter, 1539, 
which caused his name to be re- 
moved from the Index. Author of 
many fine lyrics, he is especially 
notable for two prophetic sonnets 
on the sensation of flying. 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare). 
Perennial strong-scented herb of 
the family Compositae. It is a 
native of Europe, Siberia, and 
N.W. America. It has grooved, 
angular, leafy stems about 3 ft. 
in height. The large leaves are 
deeply cut from the edges feather- 
wise, and are fragrant when 
touched, and the dull yellow 
flower-heads are grouped in large 
flat clusters. Tansy was formerly 
much used as a domestic tonic 
and vermifuge, and also as a 
flavouring in cookery and to 
garnish dishes. 

Tanta or Tantah. Chief town 
of the division of Gharbia in 
Egjrpt. It is an important riy. 
junction between Alexandria and 
Cairo, being 75 m. S.E. from the 
former. Three large animal fairs 
have been held here in Jan., April, 
and Aug. Pop. 139,816. 


Tautalite. Ore mineral of 
tantalum (v.?.), iron manganese 
tantalate ; end member of the 
columbite-tantalite isomorphous 
series, which ranges from colum- 
bite, (FeMn)Nb 208 , to tantalite, 
(FeMnlTagOg. The percentage of 
iron and manganese are also 
variable, manganotantalite being 
a deep translucent red, while ferro- 
tantaUte is black and opaque. 
The, mineral occurs as masses or 
crystals in pegmatitic dikes or in 
association with veins of tin and 
tungsten ; also in associated resi- 
dual deposits. The principal 
sources are in Western Australia 
and the Belgian Congo ; it is also 
found in Uganda, S.W. Africa, 
and Brazil. 

Tantallon Castle. Ruined 
building of East Lothian, Scotland. 
It stands 3 m. E. of North Berwick, 
and almost duo S. of Bass Rock. 
Built probably in the 14th century, 
it was a stronghold of the Doug- 
lases. It withstood attack by 
James V' in 1528, but was captured 
and partially destroyed by the 
Covenanters in 1639. Twenty 
years later it sustained further 
damage at the hands of Monk. 
The castle was the birthplace of 
Gawin Douglas, and is described 
by Scott in Marmion. See North 
Berwick.. 

Tantalum. One of the metal- 
lic elements. Its chemical symbol 
is Ta ; atomic number 73 ,* 
atomic wright 180*88 ; specific 
gravity 16*6 ; melting point 
2,850° C. It was discovered in 
Sweden in 1802 by Ekeberg, who 
suggested the name tantalum from 
the Greek Tantalus, since the sub- 
stance “ when placed in the midst 
of acids is incapable of taking 
any of them up.” The element is 
most commonly found in con- 
junction with niobium in tantalite 
(v.5,). Other tantalum minerals 
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are microlite and samarskite. It 
is commonly associated with tin, 
particularly in pegmatitic veins 
and dikes. 

The commercial method of ex- 
tracting niobium and tantalum is 
by fusion with caustic soda ; after 
acid extraction the niobic and 
tantallie acids are dissolved in 
hydrofluoric acid. Sufficient po- 
tassium fluoride is then added 
to produce KgNiOF^.HaO and 
KgTaFy which may be separated 
by fractional crystallisation. The 
pure metal is made by the electro- 
lysis of fused KgTaFy to which 
some TagOg is added. The powder 
thus obtained is processed by 
heating in a vacuum. The pure 
metal is very ductile, possesses 
great toughness, and has a high 
tensile strength. 

Tantalum forms two oxides, re- 
acts directly with the halogens 
(except iodine) . and also with 
nitrogen and sulphur. When 
heated with carbon at 2,200® C. 
tantalum carbide (TaC) is formed, 
and this is nearly as hard as 
diamond and is very refractory. 
It is used for cutting tools and 
wire dies. One of the earliest 
uses of the metal was as a replace- 
ment for the carbon filament in 
incandescent lamps, but it has 
now itself been replaced by tung- 
sten. Its addition to steel in- 
creases the hardness, and when 
alloyed with tungsten and other 
metals it gives very hard cast 
alloys which can be used for dies 
and cutting. Owing to the chemi- 
cal inertness of the metal it is 
sometimes used, either by itself 
or as tantalum covered steel, for 
chemical plant, e.p. for hydro- 
chloric acid production. 

Tantalus. In Greek mytho- 
son of Zeus and father of 
Pelops. He was a favourite of the 
gods, but betrayed the confidence 
reposed in him by divulging the 
secrets of Zeus. For this he was 
pum’shed by being condemned to 
stand in Hades with water all 
round him and rich fruits above 
^ he^ ; both reced,ed whenever 
he tnbd to drink the water or 
reach the fruit. Another legend 
was to the effect that his crime 
consisted in killing his own son 
Pelops and setting his flesh before 
gods to eat at a banquet, 
^m Tantalus is derived the 
^^h word tantalise. A lockable 
stand for spirit bottles is called 
a tantalus. 

(Skt.. web). Indian 
t^ous book. Partly derived 
partly independent of, the 
Puranas, the titles of 64 Tantras 
are recorded, but few have been 


identified. They usually comprise 
dialogues between Siva and his 
sakti or female counterpart, wor- 
shipped especially as Mahadevi, 
Kali, or Durga. Like the Puranas, 
they professedly treat of the 
world’s creation and destruction, 
divine worship, the attainment of 
supernatural powers, and final 
union with the Supreme. The 
Saktas, who worship the female 
energy in divine manifestations, 
comprise those of the right hand, 
Dakshinacharis, whose ritual is 
open, and Puranic, and those of the 
left hand, whose ritual is secret 
and Tantric. The mystical and 
magical elements in these text- 
books, derived from early pagan- 
ism, pervade much modern Hindu 
practice, sometimes leading to 
gross licentiousness. 

Tantum Ergo. Name applied 
to the two last verses of the Latin 
hymn Pange Lingua. The open- 
ing lines of these verses are : 

Tantum ergo Sacramentuiu 

Veneremur cernul ; 
translated as : 


Down in adoration falling, 

Lo 1 the Sacred Host we hail. 

The Tantum ergo is sung in the 
R.C. Church at the service of 
Benediction (g'.v.) and immedi- 
ately precedes the actual benedic- 
tion of the congregation. 

Taoism. One of the great 
doctrinal systems of China. Its 
earliest explicit presentation occurs 
ua the Tao-Teh King, the Canon 
of Reason and Virtue, This intro- 
spective treatise of about 5,000 
characters is traditionally as- 
cribed to the sage Lao-tse, Some 
Western scholars hold that he 
wrote nothing, but that his teach- 
ing was handed down and in part 
embodied in the King, three or 
four centuries after his death. 
About 150 B.c. the canon became, 
by imperial decree, a school classic. 

■ taught that the universe 

IS based upon a formative prin- 
ciple, Tao — ^the Way — ^whence all 
reality, Teh, is derived. This 
metaphysical idea of a First Cause, 
lacking personality, or conscious- 
ness, was vaguely current before 
his day, but owed its coherence to 
his teaching, which is a philo- 
^phy rather than a religion. 
Other early writers of a Taoist 
^st were Lieh-tse, Han Fei, and 
Hwaman-tse. The most brilliant 
was Chwang-tse, 4th cent. B.c., 
who brought Taoism into line 

Heaven, as the First Caui^, and 
iao as the divine manifestation. 

Already before our era there was 
engrafted upon the old speculative 
Taoism a mass of superstition, 


aerivea partly from primitive 
shamanism, partly from the al- 
chemy — ^with its search for the 
elixir and the philosopher’s stone 
—which reached China through 
Hellenistic Bactria. Of this la^r 
Taoism Chang Tao-ling, a sorcerer 
of the 1st century a.d., is regarded 
as the first exponent. From him 
are reputed to have descended the 
line, numbering 62 in all, of so- 
called Taoist popes. About the 
same time Buddhism began to 
pervade China, and its growing 
activity led the Taoist priesthood 
of the 2nd century to absorb much 
of its organization and ritual, and 
to copy its monasteries and tem- 
ples. These are distinguishable 
from Buddhist shrines by the 
images of the Taoist Trinity, Lao- 
tse, P’an-ku, the uncreated Adam, 
and Shang-Ti, the Pearly Em- 
peror. The' trend of Confucianism 
being ethical, the grosser elements 
of belief, indigenous and im- 
ported, found refuge in Taoism, 
which as a consequence became 
Kiore than a medley of 
primitive superstitions. See China ; 
Confucius ; Lao-tse. 

Tap. Term used by engineers 
for a tool for cutting an internal 
thread, as in a nut. It comprises 
a hardened steel male screw having 
long grooves to provide cutting 
edges, and a square head for en- 
gagement by a wrench or its 
equivalent, by which the tap is 
rotated. In tapping a hole by 
hand, more than one tap is com- 
monly used, e.g. a taper tap, a 
plug tap, and a bottoming tap 
in the order given. Hand tapping 
is used only for small or occasional 
jobs. Screwing machines are used 
extensively, with a single tap 
which cuts a finished thread in one 
operation. Internal threads are 
also cut on a lathe or a special 
machine of a similar kind adapted 
for this purpose, {See Screw. ) 

A tap is also a faucet or cook ; a 
plug to open or close an opening in 
a cask or vessel ; and the quantity 
of molten metal run out from a 
cupola at any one time. The 
drawing of latex from Heveahraai- 
Jiensis, and of sugar from the 
maple, is also termed tapping. Spb 
Rubber Sugar. 

Tapajos. River of Brazil, 
affluent to the Amazon. From its 
headstreams, the Arinos and Ju- 
ruena, in Matto Grosso, it fiows in 
general N.N.E. to join the Amazon 
near Santarem after a course of 
1,150 m. Its upper course is ob- 
structed by rapids, and near the 
mouth it forms a lake expansion 
70 m. long by 12 m. wide. It is 
navigable for the lower 200 m. 
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Tap Dancing. Form of dancing 
consisting of tapping rh^hms 
with the feet, with or without 
music. The dancer’s hips, ankles, 
and knees must be flexed, the 
arms relaxed, and the body moved 
in rhythm with the feet. 

The tap itself is a short, sharp 
movement of the foot from the 
ankle, making one sound and 
finishing off the floor. There are 
six taps : the forward, a sharp beat 
with the ball of the foot in the 
forward direction ; the back, a 
similar beat in the back direction ; 
the straight, in which the foot is 
raised slightly, striking the ground 
vertically; the toe, in which the 
toe strikes the ground sharply to 
the rear ; the heel, when the ball 
of the foot remains on the ground 
with the heel raised, then the heel 
strikes the ground sharply ; the 
ball, with the heel on the ground 
and the toe raised, the ground 
being struck sharply with the ball 
of the foot. All these taps finish 
off the floor by lifting the foot 
after the tap. 

The three beats in tap dancing 
are toe, heel, and ball ; these are 
the same as taps but finish on the 
floor. Of the various movements 
the principal are : the hop, a 
spring on one foot ; the spring, or 
jump from one foot to the other ; 
the jump, a spring on both feet ; 
the step, transference of the weight 
of the body from the heel to the 
ball of the foot ; the walk, tranS' 
ference of the weight of the body 
from the heel to the flat of the 
foot; the brush, a forward or 
backward movement, similar to 
the forward or back tap, but 
made from the hip and knee 
instead of from the ankle ; the 
skuff, a stamp of the foot 
carried forward and finished off the 
floor ; the stomp, the foot pushed 
forward on the ball and the move- 
ment finished with a heel beat; 
the skuffte, forward -back tap to. a 
count of less than two ; the flap, a 
fo^ard tap culminating in a 
relaxed step ; the plain pick-up, 
with the heel on the floor, the toe 
being slapped sharply to the rear ; 
the pick-up step, with the heel on 
the floor, the toe being jerked 
sharply backwards to complete 
a step to the rear ; pick-up hop, 
a plain pick-up followed by a hop ; 
.pick-up spring, a plain pick-up 
followed by a spring ; pick-up on 
one foot, a series of plain pick-ups 
on the same foot ; pick-up change, 
series of plain pick-ups on alter- 
nate feet ; pull-back, series of 
pick-ups on both feet simultane- 
ously ; ball and heel digs, pick-up 
foot, the floor being struck sharply 


with either heel or ball ; ball 
change, transfer of the weight of 
body from ball of one foot to 
ball of another ; wing, a hop, but 
at same time a slide outwards on 
foot during the jump and a beat 
back on the inside of feet when 
returning to floor. 

All tap-dancing consists of vari- 
ous combinations of taps, beats, 
and steps, and apart from its ex- 
pression and spectacle as an art, 
provides valuable exercise for the 
leg and foot muscles. 

Cherry Marsh 

Tape IVIachine. This special 
form of telegraphic instrument is 
described under Telegraphy. 

Tapestry. Hand-made fabric of 
ribbed surface, in which a picture 
or design is woven by weft threads 
passing alternately before and be- 
hind warpstrings, which become 
completely hidden by the process. 
It may be woven upon an upright 
loom or haute lisse, or upon a 
horizontal loom or basae liaae^ but 
the resulting fabric is the same. 

Tapestry- weaving is but a step 
removed from simple shuttle- 
weaving, and in its rudest form 
was practised by many primitive 
races. In Egypt it was in a high 
state of exoeilenoe about 14 cen- 
turies B.C., as may be seen from 
some dated examples in the Cairo 
Museum. Beautfful fragments in 
the Hermitage, Leningrad, show 
the high standard of Greek 
weaving nearly 1,000 years later. 
Tapestry was not only used 
as interior decoration, but on 
ceremonial occasions it was dis- 
played in the streets. It illustrated 
all kinds of subjects — sacred, 
historical, legendary, and sporting. 

In the 14th century London, 
Paris, and Arras were the three 
great centres of tapestry produc- 
tion. A fine series of tapestries 
from the Paris workshops, repre- 
senting the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse, still exists in Angers 
cathedral- The wor^hops of 
Arras, thanks to the patronage of 
the dukes o'f Burgundy, achieved 
such fame that the name of the 
town became a synonym for 
tapestry- Prosperity, declined 
about the middle of the 15th 
century, and in 1477 it was 
extinguished on the eviction of the 
inhabitants by Louis XI. Many 
weavers had gone to Italy and 
.other countries, and the fame of 
Arras was inherited by Brussels. 
The quantity of precious tapestries 
in wool, silk, and gold produced 
there seems aJinost incredible. The 
famous tapestries after Raphael’s 
cartoons of the Acts of the 
Apostles were woven in Brussels. 


Besides Brussels, many Nether- 
landish towns, such as Oudenarde, 
Antwerp, and Enghien, were 
famous for tapestries. During the 
17th century the output increased, 
but the quality deteriorated, while 
the best weavers were enticed 
away to work in foreign countries. 
A few workshops lasted until the 
18th century, but the last closed 
down in Brussels in 1794. 

During the 17th century several 
great factories were established. 
There had existed at Barcheston, 
Warwickshire, a weaving estab- 
lishment to which we owe the 
Tapestry Maps at York and else- 
where, and in 1619 James I, 
inspired by the success of Flemish 
workshops instituted in Paris by 
Henry IV, procured many weavers 
from the Netherlands and set 
them to work at Mortlake under 
the direction of Sir Francis Crane, 
The chief series of tapestries woven 
there were Vulcan and Venus, the 
Acts of the Apostles, Hero and 
Leander, and Children Playing. 

In 1662 Louis XTV consolidated 
the various royal tapestry work- 
shops in Paris and lodged them in 
the Gobelins, a building belonging 
to the descendants of a famous 
family of dyers of that name. The 
excellence of the work produced 
caused the word Gobelin to become 
a S37nonym for tapestry on the 
Continent. Tapestry-weaving at 
the Gobelins has always been 
under state management, and the 
output is the property of the 
state. Instituted a little later 
than the Gobelins, the national 
factories at Beauvais and Aubus- 
son had the additional privilege of 
selling tapestries, and the pastoral 
subjects by Boucher with the 
magnificent furniture coverings 
show Beauvais tapestry at its best. 
The horizontal loom is now exclu- 
sively used at Beauvais, the up- 
right loom at the Gobelins. 

Much might be written of the 
18th century factories in Spain, 
Italy, and England. The last were 
mostly offshoots of the Mortlake 
factory, e.g, at Lambeth. At.Soho 
John Vanderbank made a special- 
ity of Chinese scenes. On looms 
set up at Merton Abbey in 1880 
William Morris carried out several 
sets of tapestry after designs by 
Burne-Jones and others.. See 
Bayeux Tapestry colour plate; 
Gobelin. Tnomaon 

Bibliography, History of Tapestry, 
W. G. Thomson, 1906 ; Tapestries, 
their Origin, History, and Renai- 
sance, G. L. Hunter, 1912 ; The 
Tapestry Book, H. C. Oandee, 
1913 ; Tapestry Weaving in Eng- 
land from the EJarliest Time to the 
End of the 18th Century, W. G. 
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Thomson, 1915 ; The Spanish Royal 
Tapestries, Calvert, 1921; Trench 
Tapestry, eel. A. Lejard, 1947. 

Tapeworm. Parasite widely 
distributed throughout the animal 
kingdom, found in the adult stage 
in vertebrates. The common 
species [Taenia solhon), attacking 
man, is a long chain of oblong 
joints produced by budding from 
the “ head,” which is at the narrow 
extremity, attached to its host by 
suckers and hooks. See Cestodes. 

Tapioca ( il/a w ihot uiilissima) . 
Perennial herb of the family 
Euphorbiaceae, a native of S. 



Tapioca. Palm-like leaves and 
clusters of flowers of the herb 
which yields tapioca 


America. It has a thick, fleshy, 
spindle-shaped rootstock, from 
which arise knotted stems bearing 
alternate leaves which are deeply 
divided, finger-fashion, into seven 
lance-shaped lobes. It has yellow- 
ish flowers ; the sexes are separate. 
The root is the important part of 
the plant, but its flesh is permeated 
with a bitter, highly poisonous 
juice, w^hich is got rid of by grating 
the flesh and pressing it into cakes, 
which are subjected to heat. The 
expressed juice also deposits much 
starch, which is dried on hot plates 
and becomes the tapioca of com- 
merce. The juice is also concen- 
trated by evaporation and boiling 
to form cassareep, used as a sauce 
and meat preservative. 

Tapir [Tapirus). Genus of odd- 
toed ungulate mammals. They are 
natives of S. and Central America, 
the Malay Peninsula, Java, Borneo, 
and Sumatra. The nose and upper 
lip are united to form a short, 
movable trunk, and there are four 
toes on the front and three on 
the hind feet. The thick skin 
is entirely covered with hair, 
usually of a brownish- black tint, 
but in the young spotted or 
striped with white. The Malayan 
tapir has a broad band of white 
around the centre of the body. 
Tapirs are all vegetarians, and 
are one of the oldest existing types 


of mammal, their remains being 
found in the Miocene deposits of 
Europe and more abundantly in 
the Pliocene. See lee Age. 

Tapiro. Tribe of negrito pyg- 
mies on the S. Nassau slopes in 
the heart of Netherlands New 
Guinea. Discovered in 1910 by 
Rawling, they are woolly-haired, 
straight-nosed, and yellowish in 
colour. They wear rough bone or 
shell necklaces, bone nose-sticks, 
and plaited bags, hunt forest 
game with nooses and arrows, and 
use flint knives and bone daggers. 
Their pile-dwellings betray Me- 
lanesian contact. 

Tapley, Mark. Character in 
Dickens’s novel Martin Chuzzle- 
wit. A jovial young ostler, he 
accompanies Martin Chuzzlewit 
as his servant to America, where 
he nurses him through an illness 
and has ample opportunity of 
living up to his great aim in fife, of 
being “ jolly ” in adverse circum- 
stances, sometimes to the point of 
weariness in the reader. His name 
has become a synonym for a 
cheerful, determined optimist. 

Taplow. A village of Bucks, 
England. It stands on the Thames, 
4 m. by rly. W. Slough. Across the 
river is Maidenhead. The church 
has some old brasses. Taplow is a 
popular boating centre, and has 
paper mills. Taplow Court, once 
the seat of the soldier earl of 
Orkney (1666-1737), passed into 
the possession of Lord Desbor- 
ough. Pop. 1,031. 

Taplow Terrace. In geology, 
a well marked terrace in the 
Thames valley, about 50 ft. above 
the river level at Taplow. It gives 
rise to the levels of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens and many of 
the London commons. Its gravels 
have yielded Palaeolithic imple- 
ments and fossils of mammoth, 
musk ox, rhinoceros, etc. 


Tappet. Engineering term sig- 
nifying a projection from a moving 
shaft which strikes some other 
moving piece periodically. In 
motor construction it stands for a 
short shaft between the foot of a 
valve and a cam on the cam-shaft 
operating the valves. 

Tapping. In surgery, an opera- 
tion resorted to in order to remove 
dangerous accumulations of fluid. 
It is chiefly used when fluid has 
collected in the pleura or peri- 
toneum. The operation is per- 
formed by putting one end of a 
small tube in the cavity and with- 
drawing the fluid by suction. See 
Aspirator ; Dropsy ; Pleurisy. 

Tap-root. Name given to the 
primary root of most dicotyle- 
donous plants. It is the continua- 
tion of the stem below the cotyle- 
dons, and from it the secondary or 
lateral roots arise. In many plants 
it acts as a storehouse of food, 
becoming thickened and round, as 
in the turnip, or conical as in the 
carrot. See Root. 

Tapti. Kiver of India. It rises 
in the Central Provinces, and flows 
W. between the Gawilgarh and 
Satpura ranges to the Gulf of 
Cambay and the Arabian Sea. The 
silting up of its lowest reaches has 
interfered with the development 
of Surat, the chief towm on its 
banks. Its length is 450 m. 

Taquary or Tacuary. River of 
Brazil, affluent to the I^araguay. 
It is entirely within the state of 
Matto Grosso, and flows W.S.W. 
for 450 m. to the Paraguay near 
Bahia Negra. 

Tar. Black oily liquid with 
characteristic odour obtained by 
the destructive distillation of coal, 
wood, and bituminous minerals. 
Tar varies in composition accord- 
ing to its source, but all kinds con- 
sist largely of hydrocarbons and 
contain suspended carbon, caus- 
ing the black 
colour. By distil- 
ling coal tar 
various constitu- 
ents are separated, 
and become the 
raw material for 
making dyes, 
drugs, synthetic 
resins, and plas- 
tics. The solid and 
brittle mass left 
is known as pitch. 

The distillation 
of wood yields (a) 
a watery liquid 
containing acetic 
acid, acetone 
methyl alcohol 
(wood naphtha); 
(6) a mixture of 
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Taranto, Italy. Entrance to the harbour showing, left, the 16th century 
castle, and, right, naval buildings 


light hydrocarbons ; (c) a tar which 
distils between about 130° and 
230° C. ; {d) a residue of pitch. 
Distillation can be continued until 
a charcoal remains. Wood tar 
contains phenolic bodies such as 
carbolic acid and cresol and is used 
as a protective coating for fences 
and wooden structures. Stock- 
holm or Archangel tar is obtained 
by distillation — usually by crude 
methods of the charcoal-burning 
type — from the pines of N. 
Europe. Wood tar has medicinal 
application in the treatment of 
skin diseases. 

Shale tar is an oily liquid ob- 
tained in the S. of Scotland by the 
destructive distillation of bitu- 
minous shale. By distillation and 
chemical treatment, burning oil, 
lubricating oil, and paraffin wax 
are obtained. Blast-furnace tar is 
produced by cooling the waste 
gases from blast furnaces in which 
iron is smelted. This variety con- 
tains little or no benzene, naphtha- 
lene, or anthracene, but consider- 
able paraffin. Blast-furnace tar 
and similar tar obtained from coke- 
ovens arc valued for their phenolic 
contents. Water-gas tar is a by- 
product in the manufacture of 
carburetted water-gas. The most 
familiar use of tar is still as a dust- 
preventing agent in road-making. 
See Goal ; Shale. 

Tara, Taro, or Kalo. Name 
given to the tuberous roots of 
certain herbs and shrubs of the 
genus Colocasia. Natives of the 
Pacific islands, the plants, especi- 
ally C. macrorhiza, are cultivated 
for their edible leaves and starchy, 
edible tubers. Thetara-fcrn [Pteris 
esculenta), common in Australia 
and Now Zealand, is allied to 
bracken. The rootstock is roasted 
and eaten by natives. 

Tara. Village of Meath, Eire. 
It stands on the Boyne, 6 m. S. 
of Navan, and is famous for its 
historic associations. On the Hill 
of Tara, 507 ft. high, the kings of 
Ireland had a palace, and there are 
other remains of what was once 
an important centre of early Irish 
life and culture. S. Patrick 
preached on the hill, on which 
the kings were crowned and to 
which the people were summoned 
for national assemblies. The place 
was abandoned, it is said, because 
of a curse passr-d upon it by S. 
Ruadan in the 6th century. In 
9S0 the Danes wore defeated here, 
and in 1798 a like fate befell the 
insurgent Irish. 

Taranaki, Provincial district of 
N. Island, New Zealand, It was at 
one time covered with forests, but 
the greater portion has now boon 


cleared, and settled. The indus- 
tries are dairying, cattle-raising, 
and sheep-farming; the exports, 
cheese, butter, meat, and wool. 
The shores have large deposits of 
iron sand. New Plymouth is the 
chief town. Area 3,750 sq. m. 
Pop. 80,000. 

Tarantella. Neapolitan dance. 
A dance in triple time for two 
people, it commences slowly and 
gradually increases in speed until it 
becomes very rapid. The violin 
is used as an accompaniment, but 
tambourine and castanets are 
played by the dancers. The per- 
spiration it induced was supposed 
to cure the bite of the tarantula. 

Tarantism or Tarantulism. 
Form of hysteria prevalent in 
Europe in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. It continued up to and 
during the 17th century. The dis- 
order was formerly believed to be 
due to the bite of the tarantula. 
The dancing mania, as it was also 
termed, occurred in epidemic form. 
Those affected were seized with con- 
vulsions in which they screamed, 
foamed at the mouth, and executed 
frantic leaps into the air or danced 
wildly until exhausted. 

Taranto. Seaport of S. Italy. 
In the prov. of Taranto, Apulia, it 
is the ancient Taras or Tarentum, 
and is 44 m. by rly. W.S.W. of 
Brindisi, on an island at the head 
of a deep inlet of the Gulf of 
Taranto. The fortified harbour is 
one of the safest in the country 
and an important naval base. 
There are shipyards, docks for 
battleships, nautical school, and 
commercial harbour ; also the 11th 
century cathedral of S. Cataldo, 
castle, museum, and bishop’s 
palace. The industries include 
fishing and oil refining. Chemicals, 
wheat, and fruit are exported. 
Pop. 180,862. 

Founded by Sparta in the Sth 
century B.c., Tarentum became 
the wealthiest city of Magna 
Graecia, largely owing to its trade 
in woollen fabrics. Attacked by 
Rome, 281 b.o., it called in Pyrrhus, 
but was taken by the Romans, 272. 
In the second Punic War it re- 


volted, 212, but was taken and 
severely treated, 209. It then de- 
cayed, and the inhabitants became 
notorious for luxury and effemi- 
nacy. After passing to the Goths 
and Byzantines, Taranto was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens in a.d. 
927, rebuilt 967, and captured by 
the Norman Guiscard, 1063. The 
British aerial attack on the naval 
base in 1940 is described below. 
On Sept. 9, 1943, British troops of 
the 1st Airborne div. were landed 
by the R.N. without opposition, 
the Germans having withdrawn. 
The port was found to be little 
damaged, and became one of the 
chief bases for the Allied armies. 

Taranto, Attack on. Spectacu- 
lar and successful action of the 
Fleet Air Arm in the Second Great 
War, Nov. 12, 1940. A large part 
of the Italian fleet was concen- 
trated at Taranto to cover the 
passage of reinforcements and 
supplies to the hard-pressed Italian 
armies in Albania. British air 
reconnaissance showed six battle- 
ships, including the new 35,000-ton 
Littorio and Vittorio Veneto, in 
the outer, and 10 cruisers, 18 des- 
troyers, a seaplane carrier, and 10 
submarines in the inner harbour. 

On the evening of Nov. 11, 
ten Maryland bombers and eleven 
Sw'ordfish torpedo aircraft took 
off from the carriers Illustrious 
and Eagle w^ell out to sea. The 
Marylands arrived over Taranto 
shortly after midnight to drop 
flares. Immediately afterwards 
the Swordfish came in at 5,000 ft. 
and then glided to 50 ft. to di’op 
their torpedoes. The confined space 
of the harbours and low altitude 
of the attacking aircraft prevented 
the full weight of the A. A. 
artillery from being brought ti 
bear on the attackers and only two 
machines were lost. Next morning 
photographic reconnaissance re- 
vealed one battleship sunk, the 
Littorio beached with her fore- 
castle under water, two cruisers 
listing, and two smaller warships 
with their sterns under water. 
The surviving vessels soon with- 
drew to the safer base at Cagliari. 
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Not only did the attack on 
Taranto do much to redress in 
British favour the balance of naval 
power in the Mediterranean ; it 
emphasised the potentialities of 
air torpedo attack against even 
heavily defended ships, and stressed 
the vulnerability of warships to 
such attacks when at anchor. 

Taxauto, Gulf or. Indentation 
of Italy on the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is 70 m. wide, and lies between 
the heel and toe of Italy. 

Tarantula (Ital. tamntola). 
Name properly given to wolf- 
spiders of the genus Lycosa, and in 



in southern It^y 


particular to the species L. 
tarantula, common near Taranto, 
whence its name. These spiders 
pursue their prey by running. 
Many form no retreat ; others 
burrow in the ground. 

Tarapaca. Large province in 
N. Chile. Its E. boundary with 
Bolivia lies amid the Andes, and 
on the N. lies Peru. Tarapaca is 
mainly an arid desert with immense 
deposits of nitrate. Guano, silver, 
copper, gold, and nickel are mined. 
Sheep and alpacas are reared ; 
cotton and fruits are grown near 
the few watercourses. The volcano 
Isluga rises to 18,140 ft. in the 
N.E. The Longitudinal rly. runs 
S. from Pisagua. Iqiiique is the 
capital. Area of dept., 21,840 sq. 
m. Pop. 104,097. 

Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay. Pop- 
ular chorus song. Based on an 
American negro ditty, it was origin- 
ally sung, with words by R. Sayers, 
in a U.S. minstrel show called 
Tuxedo. An English version, with 
words by B. M. Batchelor, was 
first introduced as a song and 
high-kick dance by a music-hall 
artist, XiOttie Collins, at the London 


Tivoli in Oct., 1890, and proved 
so popular that it swept the coun- 
try. Introduced to the Continent, 
it was accepted there as the 
English song par excellence, and 
remained so until superseded by 
Tipperary during and after the 
First Great War. 

Tarare. Town of France. In 
the dept- of Rh6ne, it stands on 
the Turdine, 21 m. W.N.W of 
Lyons. It is a centre of the weaving 
industry, silks and other textiles, 
including muslins and velvets, 
being manufactured. There is an 
agricultural trade. Mt. Tarare 
overlooks it. Pop. 10,142. 

Tarascon. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, it 
stands on the left bank of the 
Rhdne, 62 m. N.W. of Marseilles. 
The chief building is the church of 
H. Martha, with the tomb of the 
saint. The legend is that Martha, 
sister of Lazarus, arrived here, and 
delivered the people from a di’agon. 
An annual fete long commemorated 
the supposed event. There is a 
castle, once the residence of the 
rulers of Provence, and a town 
hall, dating from the 17th century. 
On the other side of the Rhdne is 
Beaucaire. The industries include 
the manufacture of glass and hats. 
Tarascon was built on the site of 
a Roman city, and in the Middle 
Ages was one of the most important 
places in Provence. Mt. Tarascon 
is a hill near the town. Tartarin 
iq^v.) de Tarascon is the hero of 
a series of stories by Daudet. 
Pop. approx. 9,000. 

Tarawera. Active volcano in 
New Zealand, in the Rotarua Hot 
Springs dist. of Auckland prov.-, 90 
m, N.N.W. of Napier. The region of 
the famous hot springs, which in- 
cludes volcanoes, has been more or 
less extinct since the Tertiary 
period, from which dated that 
amazing natural phenomenon, the 
pink and white sinter terraces of 
Rotomahana. On June 10, 1886, 
Tarawera erupted and split in two. 


leaving a fissure 8 m. across and 
twenty new craters, and when the 
ash storms cleared from the 4,000 
sq. m. of country obscured by them, 
the famous terraces had vanished. 

Taxazona. City of Spain, the 
ancient Turiaso. In Saragossa 
prov., it stands on the Queiles, a 
tributary of the Ebro, 14 m. by 
branch rly. S.W. of Tudela. The 
12th century cathedral has finely 
ornamented 16th centuiy cloisters, 
and the Romanesque church of La 
Magdalena has a splendid steeple. 
Pop. 9,500. 

Tarbell^ Ida Minerva (1857- 
1944). American biographer. Born 
Nov. 5, 1857, in Erie co.. Pa., she 
went from 
Allegheny Col- 
lege, Mead- 
ville, to study 
history and 
political sci- 
ence at the 
Sorbonne. 

Prom 1894 
to 1915 she 
held editorial 
posts with 
McClure’s and the American Maga- 
zines. Thereafter she devoted her 
life to biographical and historical 
research, and though her literary 
output was large, her standard was 
high. Lives that may be mentioned 
are of Napoleon, 1895; Madame 
Roland, 1896 ; Lincoln, 2 vols., 
1900; and she wrote a History of 
the Standard Oil Company, 1904 ; 
The Rising Tide, 1919; National- 
isation of Business, 1936 ; and the 
autobiograpliical All in a Day’s 
Work, 1939. She died Jan. 6, 1944. 

Taxbert. Village of Argyllshire, 
Scotland. It stands on the E. side 
of the Mull of Kintyre, on the neck 
of land that just prevents the Mull 
from becoming an island, 30 m. 
N. ,of Campbeltown. It has 
remains of a castle associated with 
Robert Bruce. The chief industry 
is the herring fishery, and there is 
a good harbour. Pop. 1,983. Tarbert 
is not to be con- 
fused with Tarbet, 
on Loch Lomond. 

Taxbert. Two 
sea-Ioohs of 
Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, known as 
East and West. 
They are situated 
at the N. end and 
on either side of 
Kintyre penin- 
sula, and extend 
inland to within 
a mile of each 
other, almost sev- 
ering the peninsu- 
la from Knapdalo, 
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Tarbes. Town of France. The 
chief town of the dept, of Hautes- 
Pyr^nees, it stands on the Adour, 
98 m. W.S.W. of Toulouse. The 
chief church is Notre Dame, once 
a cathedral ; parts of it date from 
the 12tli century. The town is also 
a Protestant stronghold. There is 
a Carmelite church, and in the 
Jardin Massey is a museum. The 
town is a centre of horse-breeding, 
and has fairs ; tanning is another 
industry. Tarbes originated as a 
Roman station, and was after- 
wards the capital of the county of 
Bigorre, the counts having a castle 
here. It was in possession of the 
English, 1360-1406, and in 1814, 
during the Peninsular War, the 
English defeated the French here. 
The revolutionary Bar^re de 
Vieuzac was born here. Pop. 44,854. 

Tarbolton. Village of Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. It stands on Fail 
Water, 5 m. E. of Prestwick Air- 
port, and has associations with 
Burns. Near here on Oct. 21, 1948, 
a Dutch air-Unor crashed with 
the loss of 40 lives. Pop. 5,131. 

Tar dieu, An d r e Pxerr b 
Ua-BRiel AmIid^e (1876-1945). 
French statesman. Born in Paris, 
8ept. 22, 1876, he w'as educated 
at the ficole Normale, and enter- 
ing the diplomatic service, acted as 
attache at Berlin, 1897. Secretary 
to the council of minister^, 1899- 
1902, he entered the chamber of 
deputies, 1914, and was high 
commissioner for France in the 
U.S.A., 1917-19. A collaborator 
with Clemenceau, with whom he 
founded the ^Jeho National, he 
represented his country at the 
Versailles peace conference, 1919- 
20, and later came forward as a 
loading Right-wing politician op- 
posing any revision of the treaty. 
He was minister of public works in 
1926, and three times prime 
minister; Oct., 1929-Feb., 1930; 
March-Dec., 1930; Feb.-May, 1932. ' 
His last public office was that of 
minister without portfolio under 
Doumergue, 1934. Tardieu, who 
had a severe nervous breakdown 
in 1939, died Sept. 15, 1946. 

Tardigrada or Bear-animal- 
CTTLES. Minute animals from one- 
third to 1 mm. in length, of doubt- 
ful position, but apparently more 
nearly related to the arthropods 
(^.v.) than to other groups. They 
are segmented, more or less worm- 
like, but have four pairs of rudi- 
mentary legs ending in claws. The 
head is furnished with a pair of 
minute eyes, and the mouth is 
suctorial. They are found on 
moss, the bark of trees, in ditches 
and house-gutters. One species, 
Macrobiotus maeronyx., is restricted 



Tarbes, Prance. General view of the town in which the ISfch century church 
of Notre Dame is seen, centre 


to fresh w’ater, several are exclu- 
sively marine, but most species are 
terrestrial, inhabiting damp places. 

Tare and Tret (Fr. tare, loss, 
w'aste ; Old Fr. traite, draught, 
transportation). Commercial term 
for allowances made in weighing 
goods. Tare is the amount deducted 
from the gross weight for the pack- 
ing or vehicle in which the goods 
are weighed, and is reckoned as 
real, customary, or average, ‘ ac- 
cording to whether the wrappings 
or vehicle are actually weighed, or 
a specified rate allowed, or an 
average struck between several 
examples. Tret is an allowance of 
extra weight to cover possible 
waste in transport. 

Tarentum. Name of a Roman 
city, now' called Taranto {q.v.). 

Tares. Leguminous forage 
crop, also known as vetch {q.v.). 

Target. Mark atwhich to shoot. 
It is derived from the Old French 
targuete, a shield, which the early 
targets resembled. In modern use 
the word target indicates any 
object fired at ; and, by extension, 
any figure of industrial production 
aimed at, or any sum which collec- 
tors hope to raise. Rifle practice 
targets were all of the bulFs-eye 
pattern until after the S. African 
War ; they are now silhouette 
figures and show the rough out- 
line of a man lying down to fire, in 
neutral brown on a ground that is 
blue-grey above and dull green 
below. See Bisley ; Musketry. 

Targoviste or Targovishte. 
Town of Rumania. On the W. 
border of the important oil-fields, 
it is situated in Wallachia, at the 
foot of the Carpathians, about 
50 m. N.W. of Bukarest. It 
has an ancient cathedral and a 
small arsenal. Before the First 
Great War a thriving place, it was 
much damaged when the Austro- 
G^'rmans took it in Dec., 1916. 


Targum. Aramaic versions of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. In course 
of time Hebrew as a language 
understood by the mass of the 
Jewish people was supplanted by 
Aramaic. Consequently, w'hen the 
Hebrew Scriptures were read in 
the synagogues, the services of a 
translator were required. This 
official was called the methurgeman 
or iargeman (mod. dragomayi, inter- 
preter) ; and when later the trans- 
lations were committed to writing, 
they were called Targums. 

Tarifa. Maritime and most 
southerly town of Spain. It is 
in the prov. of Cadiz, 21 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Gibraltar. Its Moor- 
ish walls and an ancient citadel 
still stand. It has fisheries and 
trades in fish, fruit, especially 
oranges, cattle, and leather. 
Known to Strabo as Julia Joza, 
and to Ptolemy as Julia Trans- 
ducta, it was named Tarifa after 
a Moorish captain Tarif ibn Malik. 
It was unsuccessfully attacked by 
the French in 1811, when it was 
defended by General Gough. Popu- 
lation 13,000. 

Tariff (Span, tarifa, book of 
rates). List of rates or charges 
or prices ; particularly, the official 
list of goods on which duty is 
payable to the govt, of a country 
and the rates at which the duties 
are chargeable when the goods are 
imported or exported (customs 
duties), or manufactured (excise 
duties). Such tariffs tend to be 
altered frequently, according to 
the economic policy of the govt, 
and the circumstances of inter- 
national trade. During the 1930s 
the tariffs of most countries be- 
came both more extensive and 
more complicated as countries 
endeavoured to protect their own 
production or to discourage the 
import of certain commodities in 
order to conserve their foreign 
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exchange. The international trade 
organization of the U.N. advo- 
cated an all-round lowering of 
tarifis. The customs and excise 
tariff of the U.K. is published 
annually by H.M.S.O., and em- 
bodies changes made by Act of 
parliament or statutory order 
under previous Acts. See Free 
Trade ; Protection. 

Tariff Reform. Political term 
applied particularly to proposals 
put forward in the first decade of 
the 20th century for the intro- 
duction of a tariff of duties on 
goods imported into the U.K., 
accompanied by preference within 
the British Empire. The proposals 
therefore opposed the system of 
free trade which had been virtu- 
ally in force in the U.K. for 50 
years. In 1902 a duty of Is. a 
quarter was imposed on imported 
corn, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
colonial secretary, counted upon 
the remission of tax in respect of 
corn from the colonies. But 
during Chamberlain’s absence in 
S. Africa in 1903, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Ritchie, a free 
trader, abolished the tax. 

In a speech at Glasgow, Oct. 6, 
1903, Chamberlain laid down the 
outlines of his tariff reform 
policy, and retired from the govt, 
to prosecute a campaign. He 
founded a propagandist Tariff 
Reform league, and before the 
end of the year had established 
a tariff commission of influential 
individualists and agriculturists. 
The proposals had the general 
support of the Unionist party, 
but did not receive that of the 
public, which returned the Liberals 
to power by an overwhelming 
majority at the general election 
of 1906. Tariff reform was a 
plank in the Unionist party plat- 
form in the two general elections 
of 1910, but free trade remained 
in force until 1914. Changed 
economic conditions after the 
First Great War led to the gradual 
abandonment of the principle, but 
the measures of protection, safe- 
guarding, and imperial preference 
then introduced were outside the 
more theoretical scope of the 
original agitation, the whole sub- 
ject being attacked afresh from a 
more practical standpoint. See 
Empire Free Trade; Protection; 
Safeguarding of Industries. 

Tarija. Prov, and town of S. 
Bolivia. The prov. adjoins Argen- 
tina on the S., is mountainous on 
the W., flat in the E., and is 
drained by the Pilcomayo. The 
Tarija Valley has yielded fossil re- 
mains of prehistoric animals. 
There are extensive forests and 


pasture lands. The E. forms part 
of El Gran Chaco. Area of prov., 
9.570 sq. in. Pop. 131,900. 

The town, also known as San 
Bernardo de Tarija, is on the river 
Tarija, an affluent of the Bermejo, 
180 ra. S.E. of Sucre, to which 
there is an air service. Pop. 
17.000. 

Tarim. A river of Sinkiang. 
Rising in the Karakoram glaciers, 
its headwaters fall 13,000 ft. in 
200 in. to the Yarkand" plain, 
whence it flows for about 1,000 in. 
into the Lop-nor marshes. It 
was once the home of the Isse- 
dones, Yueh-chi, Tocharians, Uigur, 
and other peoples. The ancient 
civilization of the Tarim basin, de- 
veloped under less arid conditions, 
and fostered by irrigation, standsre- 
vealed by exploration, notably by 
Sir Aurel Stein in 1907 and 1914. 

Tarkhan. Site of an ancient 
necropolis near Kefr Ahmar, on 
the left Nile bank, 37 m. S. of 
Cairo, Upper Egypt. Petrie’s ex- 
cavations in 1912-13 revealed 
closely packed graves along a mile 
of desert, and a thousand graves in 
the valley below, ranging from 
predynastic to the pyramid times. 

TarkingtoU) (Newton) Booth 
(1869-1946). American novelist. 
He was born at Indianapolis, July 
20, 1869, and educated at Purdue 
university, Lafayette, and at 
Princeton. He sat for two years in 
the Indiana house of representa- 
tives, but soon gave up politics and 
devoted himself to writing. His 
first novel. The Gentleman from 
Indiana, 1899, was an immediate 
success, as was Monsieur Beau- 
caire, 1900, a sentimental romance 
which was widely popular as a 
novel, a play (1901), and many 
years later as a film. He wrote 
many other books of varied types, 
but almost all centred around his 


native state. Penrod, 1914, and 
Seventeen, 1916, Avere gently iron- 
ical studies of boyhood. The Mag- 
nificent Am- 
bersons, 1918, 
was aw^arded 
the Pulitzer 
prize, and in 
1921, when he 
won it again for 
Alice Adams, 

Tarkington se- 
cured an hon- 
our unique Booth TaiMngton, 
among Ameri- American novelist 
can novelists. He also wrote many 
plays successful in New York and 
London. He died May 19, 1946. 

Tarkwa or Tarquah. Gold- 
mining centre of the Gold Coast 
Colony, W. Africa, It is 39 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Sekondi. A branch 
line runs to Prestea and Broomassie. 

Tarlatan. Thin open muslin. 
It was originally made in India, 
and may derive its name from the 
Indian fabric tarnatan. It is used 
as a dress material, and for widows’ 
caps, etc., and is w'hite, dyed, or 
printed. See Muslin. 

Tarn. Small mt. lake, especi- 
ally one having no visible feeders. 
Tarns are found at high elevations, 
and in comparison with their size 
are usually deeper than the large 
valley lakes of low’er levels. Sty 
Head Tarn, near the head of Sty 
Head Pass, and Hard Tarn, near 
Helvellyn, are examples of tarns in 
the Lake J)istrict of England. See 
Lake. 

Tarn. River of France. Rising 
in the Cevennos, it flows for 220 m. 
past Albi and Montauban (q.v.) 
into the Garonne. Among its tribu- 
taries are the Agout and Aveyron. 

Tam. Dept, of F’ranee. Adja- 
cent to the depts. of Tarn-et- 
Garonne, Haute-Garonne, Aude, 
Herault. and Aveyron, it was for- 
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merly part of the prov. of Langue- 
doc. Generally mountainous and 
with picturesque gorges, the E. 
and S.E. of the dept, are high, 
stony, plateau lands, of granite and 
schist formations, and to the W. 
are flat and fertile plains. The Tarn 
river traverses the dept, from E. to 
W., with its chief tributary, the 
Agout, other streams being the 
Dadou, Thore, and Vere. Chiefly 
agricultural. Tarn is noted for its 
cereals ; cattle and sheep are im- 
portant in the S., and there are 
forests of beech and chestnut. The 
capital is Albi, and other towns are 
Castres, Gaillac, Lavaur, Carmaux, 
Graulhet, and Mazamet. Its area 
is 2,231 sq. m. Pop. 298,117. 

Tarn-et-Garoime. Dept, of 
France. Adjacent to the depts. of 
Haute-Garonne, Tarn, Aveyron, 
Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, arid Gers, it 
was formed in 1808 of portions of 
surrounding depts. The low hills 
of the S.E. and the N. and N.W. 
enclose a broad alluvial and fertile 
plain. The rivers Tarn, Garonne, 
and Ave37ron aU meet in the dept. 
Wheat, maize, oats, rye, and flax 
are grown. Montauban is the 
capital, other towns being Castel- 
sarrasin, Moissac, Caussade, Negre- 
pelisse, and Grisolles. Its area is 
1,440 sq. m. Pop. 167,664. 

Tarnopol. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R. On the Seret, 87 m. E.S.E. 
of Lvov by rly., it was founded in 
the 16th cent, by John Tarnowski, 
lord of Cracow. Before the First 
Great War Tarnopol lay in Austria- 
Hungary, after it in the new state 
of Poland, in the area occupied by 
Russia in 1939 and ceded to her by 
the Russo-PoHsh agreement of 
Aug., 1945. In the 1930s it had 
31,000 inhabitants, half of them 
Jewish. It had manufactures of 
cloths and linens, and a trade in 
honey, wax, leather, and brandy. 

Occupied by the Russiaris after 
several days’ fighting about Aug. 
27, 1914, Tarnopol was the centre 
of heavy fighting Sept. 6-16, 1915, 
but remained in Russian posses- 
sion. On July 19, 1917, a div. sta- 
tioned there deserted in a mass, 
leaving a gap of 25 m. in the Rus- 
sian line. Panic spread throughout 
the Russian army, and by the 22nd 
the town was in Austro-German 
hands. British armoured cars sta- 
tioned at Kozova attempted to 
hold up the Austro-German ad- 
vance without success, the Russian 
infantry aU Along the front leaving 
their trenches and retiring. The 
Austro-Germans reached the then 
Russian frontier at Husiatyn by 
the end of the month. 

During the Second Great War 
Tarnopol was overrun by the Ger- 


mans by July 6, 1941, and re- 
mained in their hands until 1944, 
when by March 12 there was vio- 
lent fighting in and around the 
town. Owing to the efforts required 
to liquidate large German forces 
encircled at Skala some 20 m. to 
the S.E., the Russians did not suc- 
ceed in regaining control of Tarno- 
pol until April 15, after several 
days of desperate street fighting 
reminiscent of the battle of Stalin- 
grad ; only 2,400 of the German 
garrison of 16,000 surrendered. 

. Tamow (Russ. Tarnov). Town 
of Poland, in Gahcia. It is 50 m. 
E. of Cracow, being situated on the 
E. bank of the Dunajetz near its 
junction wdth the Biala, and manu- 
factures agricul- 
tural implements 
and leather. The 
15th century 
cathedral con- 
tains monu- 
ments of the 
Tarnowski fam- 
ily. It was pro- 
minent in the 
fighting in 
Galicia (qA\) in 
the First Great 
War. In the part of Poland occu- 
pied by the Germans in 1939, it 
remained in their hands until taken 
by the Russians, Aug. 6, 1944, w^ho 
did not advance farther in S. Po- 
land until Jan., 1945. Pop.36,000. 

Tarnow or PoprAd Pass. Pass 
in the E. Beskid section of the Car- 
pathian mts. It has a height of 
2,630 ft. and carries the rly. from 
Kosice (Kassa) to Kowy Sacz (Neu 
Sandec) and Tarnow. Here the 
Poprad, an affluent of the Dunajetz, 
cuts its way through the mts. on 
the frontier between Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Poland. 

Taro {Oolocasia miliquoiru7n). 
Herb of the family Araceae. It is 
a native of the East Indies, but is 
extensively cultivated throughout 
the tropics and in S. Europe, as a 
food crop. It has a large tuberous 
rootstock from which the large 
oval heart-shaped leaves spring 
direct. The entire plant is very 
acrid, but the acridity is got rid of 
by boiling, and the naturally poi- 
sonous leaves may be eaten like 
spinach. The rootstocks are rich 
in starchy matters, which also be- 
come available as food when boiled 
in two or more waters. See Eddo. 

Tarpaulin. Sleavy weather- 
proof cloth used for protecting 
goods on docks and rlys., for van 
covers, seamen’s hats, and other 
purposes. It is made of hemp, flax, 
cotton, or jute, treated with tar or 
some similar preparation, and is 
manufactured chiefly in Scotland. 


Tarpeia. In ancient Roman 
legend, daughter of Spurius Tar- 
peius, the governor of the citadel 
on the Capitohne Hill. Bribed by 
the besieging Sabines -with gold 
bracelets and collars, she betrayed 
the garrison by opening a gate, but 
the Sabines as they entered crushed 
the traitress to death with their 
shields. The memory of her base- 
ness w’as perpetuated in the name 
of the cliff on the Capitoline hill, 
the Tarpeian rock from which 
traitors were hurled to death. 
See Capitol ; Olympus ; Rome. 

Tarpon (Meqalops atlanticiis). 
Huge fish of the order Teleostei- It 
is a native of the S. Atlantic, 
whence it enters several of the 



Tarpon. The South Atlantic fish which affords good 
sport for anglers off the coast of Florida 


rivers in pursuit of mullet. Much 
resembling a huge herring in form 
and colour, it is seven feet in 
length and weighs 2 cwt. From the 
hinder part of the dorsal fin there 
is a long streaming thread-like ex- 
tension ; and the silvery scales are 
four inches across. It leaves the 
egg in the larval stage, when it is 
not unlike the corresponding stage 
of the eels, colourless and scaleless, 
and temporarily is reduced in size 
when it assumes the adult form. It 
is considered a game, fish, and 
affords good sport with rod. and 
line in the Gulf of Florida. 

Tarquinii (mod. Corneto Tar- 
quinia). Ancient city on the W. 
coast of Etruria, Italy. Situated on 
the Marta, it was one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities ; it frequently came 
into conflict with Rome, notably 
when it combined with Veii in an 
attempt to restore the Etruscan 
Tarquinius Superbus to his throne 
at Rome. It was finally subdued by 
the Romans about 300 b.o. The 
ruins which remain are of the Ro- 
man period ; the site of the older 
and purely Etruscan city was pro- 
bably a little to the S.W. Some 
fine examples of early paintings 
have been discovered in the rock 
tombs. See Corneto Tarquinia. 

Tarquinius Priscus, Luoixjs. 
Fifth of the legendary kings of 
ancient Rome, reputed to have 
reigned 616-578 B.C. Exiled from 
Corinth, when Cypselus became ty- 
rant there, and married to an Etrus- 
2 £10 
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can woman named Tanaquil, he 
went to Rome, where he won the 
favour of King Ancus Marcius, and 
changed his original name of Lucu- 
mon to Tarquinius, Elected king 
when Ancus died, he proved him- 
self a vigorous ruler, defeating the 
Latins and the Sabines. Among 
the public works with which Tar- 
quin was credited were the large 
and splendidly built sewers, some 
of which are still in use in the city 
of Rome. He was murdered by the 
sons of Ancus Martius. 

Tarquixiius Superbus, Lttcius. 
Seventh and last of the legendary 
kings of Rome, reputed to have 
reigned from 534 to 510 b.o. 
Though an able and vigorous mon- 
arch, who carried the Roman arms 
farther than any of his predeces- 
sors had done, he incurred odium 
at home by his oppressive tyranny. 
The violation of Lucretia by his 
son Sextus Tarquinius caused a re- 
volt, and Tarquin and all his 
family were banished from Rome. 
Assisted by the Etruscans, Tarquin 
made several attempts to return, 
but his hopes were shattered by 
his defeat in the battle of Lake 
Regillus, 496, the site of which has 
been conjecturally identified with 
the valley of Isidore. Tarquin 
then fled to Cumae, where he died. 
See Brutus ; Lucretia ; Rome. 

Tarragon {Artemisia dracun- 
cuius). Perennial herb of the 
family Compositae, indigenous to 



Tarragon. Leaves and sprays of 
flower-heads of the hitter herb. 
Inset, single flower-head 


S. Europe. Its stems are about two 
feet high, with narrow oblong 
leaves, and roundish pale-green 
flower-heads. The aromatic leaves 
are without the bitterness char- 
acteristic of most species of Arte- 
misia, and are used to flavour 
salads, pickles, and Tarragon 
vinegar. 

Tarragona. Maritime prov. of 
N.E. Spain. It lies between Barce- 
lona and Castellon provs., slopes 
from the W. hills to the Mediter- 
ranean, and contains the lower 


course and delta of the Ebro. The 
slopes are well forested ; fruit, nuts, 
olive oil, wine, wheat, hemp, and 
silk are produced. The prov. is 
noted for its wines, a popular 
variety of which is named after it. 
There are manufactures of tex- 
tiles, leather, soap, flour, spirits, 
and paper. Besides Tarragona, the 
capital. Reus and Tortosa are im- 
portant towns. Area, 2,426 sq. m. 
Pop. 332,106. 

Tarragona. Seaport city of 
N.E. Spain, capital of Tarragona 
prov., and the seat of an arch- 



Tairagona, Spain. The west fagade 
of the 12th century cathedral, noted 
for its magnificent rose window 


bishop. The ancient Tarraco, it is 
on the Mediterranean Sea, 63 m. 
by rly. W.S.W. of Barcelona, 
crowning a steep hiU 625 ft. in 
elevation and surrounded on 
three sides by massive walls of 
Cyclopean and Roman origin. The 
old town has a noble cathedral, 
chiefly 12th and 13th centuries, 
an archbishop’s palace, and re- 
mains of Roman buildings. The 
new town stretches down to the 
spacious harbour. Water is con- 
veyed by a Roman aqueduct 750 
ft. long. Chartreuse liqueur is 
made by Carthusian monks, and 
wine, oHve oil, and nuts are ex- 
ported. The city 
was captured by 
the Soipios in 218 
B.o. and became 
the capital of the 
Roman colony 
Hispania Tarra- 
conensis. Cap- 
tured successively 
by the Visigoths 
in 467, the Moors 
in 713, the Christ- 
ians in 1089, and 
British in 1705, 
it was sacked by 
the French in 


1811, and fell to the forces ol 
Gen. Franco and Italian sup- 
porters, Jan. 15, 1939. Pop. 
approx. 34,000. 

Tarrasa. City of Spain, the 
ancient Egara. In Barcelona 
prov., it is situated 20 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Barcelona city; it has 
textile factories, an industrial 
institute, and a technical school. 
There is a trade in wheat, wine, 
olive oil, and fruit. Pop. 38,000. 

Tarrjkown. Village of New 
York, U.S.A., in Westchester co. 
It stands on a bay in Hudson 
river, 25 m. N. of New York City, 
and is served by the New York 
Central rly. It is the Sleepy 
Hollow of Washington Irving, 
whose grave is in Sleepy Hollow 
cemetery, about a mile outside. 
Features are the Butch church, 
built 1685, and Philipse manor 
house, 1683. Pop. 6,874. 

Tarshish. Biblical name of an 
unidentified Phoenician mart. It 
is presumably the classical Tar- 
tessus, a shipping port for metals 
in S.W. Spain, near the Guadal- 
quivir mouth, then farther inland. 
Excavations in a cliff at Seville, 
1912, revealed Roman, Greek, 
and Bronze Age levels, not un- 
reasonably identifiable with Tar- 
tessus. The Red Sea Tarshish 
ships (1 Kings 22) were mer- 
chantmen like those in the Tar- 
shish trade. 

Tarsier {Tarsius spectrum). 
Small lemuroid primate. It is a 
native of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
other islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Smaller than the European 
squirrel, and of similar arboreal 
habits, it is remarkable for enor- 
mous eyes and great length of 
ankle. At the tips of the fingers 
and toes there are disks which 
help it in climbing. The skuU of 
the tarsier approaches more nearly 
to the ape type than that of any 
other lemur. It is nocturnal in 
habit, hunting for the insects 
which are its chief food, and 
sleeping by day in a tree-hole 
shared by its mate. 
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Tarsus. In anatomy, the back 
part of the foot, from the heel to 
the metatarsal bones. Tarsus is 
the name of a layer of connective 
tissue in the oyelid. See Ankle. 

Tarsus. Ancient city of 
Cilicia, Asia Minor. The modern 
Tersous, it is about 12 m. from its 
port at the mouth of the Cydnus. 
Originally a Syrian city, it became 
a centre of Greek culture, besides 
being one of the most prosperous 
cities of Asia Minor. Before its 
incorporation in the Roman em- 
pire as capital of the prov. of 
Cilicia, 66 B.c., it had been subject 
to Persian rule, and afterwards to 



Tarsus, Asia Minor. Noted as the 
birthplace of S. Paul, after whom 
the gate shown here was named 


that of the Seleucid kings of Syria. 
It was the birthplace of S. Paul, 
who, before his conversion, was 
known as Saul of Tarsus. 

Taxtaglia, Nicol6 (c. 1505-67). 
Italian mathematician and scien- 
tist. He was born at Brescia and 
was a lecturer at Verona, and later 
professor of ’mathematics at Ven- 
ice, where he died Dec. 14, 1657. 
His reputation rests on a treatise 
upon arithmetic and studies of 
cubic equations, the theory of fall- 
ing bodies, and the range of pro- 
jectiles. Pron, Tartahl-ya. 

Tartan. Woollen cloth with 
coloured check pattern. Early 
tartans were sometimes of one 
colour only. The word is appar- 
ently derived from French tiretaine 
(linsey-woolsey), and may ulti- 
mately come from Tartar. Tartar 
cloth was the general term for 
various Oriental cloths, and in 
1488 tartan is spelt tartar. The 
name is specially applied to the 
kilt and plaid of the national dress 
of the Highlanders of Scotland, the 
variations in the markings de- 
noting the different clans. The 
distinctive sets or patterns of clan 
tartans are believed to have been 
settled before or during the 17th 
century. Wearing Highland dress 
was forbidden after the rebellion 
of 1746, but the prohibiting Acts 


were repealed in 1782, and clan 
tartans are still recognized as 
national dress at the British court 
and still used as full dress in the 
Highland regts. Clothmakers have 
evolved many new combinations 
of colours and checks. The black 
and white checkered plaid is 
called shepherd’s tartan. See 
Clan ; Highlands ; and colour 
plate facing p. 7952. 

Tartar. Name employed in 
China and medieval Europe for 
central Asian mounted nomads. 
Under Jenghiz Elhan and his suc- 
cessors, they established the em- 
pire of Tartary, and from 1238 to 
1462 dominated E. Europe. De- 
rived from the tribal name of the 
Tata (plur. Tatar), who occupied 
5th century Mongolia, the conven- 
tional spelling resulted from assi- 
milation with the Latin tartarus, 
hell. In the form Tatar it survives 
in Russian in the name of the Tatar 
{q.v.) autonomous republic, and 
is used also to denote several 
muslimised groups of Turkic 
speech. 

In European Russia there are 
probably 2,000,000 of the race. They 
comprise the Kazan Tartars of the 
Volga banks, representing the 
Kipchak irruption ; the Astrakhan 
Tartars of the Volga mouth, rem- 
nants of the Golden Horde {q.v.) 
with Khazar admixture ; and the 
Krim and Nogai Tartars — ^the for- 
mer on the mountains and coasts, 
the latter on the steppes — ^whereof 
the Ottoman government in 1861 
settled 12,000 in Bulgaria. A few 
also settled near Block in Poland. 
In the Caucasus dwell some 
1,500,000. In Siberia and Central 
Asia they may number 300,000, 
including the Abakan, Kizil. Altai, 
and Cholym Tartars, with some 
Finnic admixture. The Taranches 
or Hi Tartars are Persianised Kulja 
Sarts. The name also embraces 
Tuba and other primitive non- 


Turkic Yeniseian stocks which pre- 
serve their aboriginal shamanism, 
and practise hunting and agricul- 
ture. See Asia. 

Tartar. Calcareous incrusta- 
tion which forms round the base of 
the teeth when the natural cleans- 
ing system is defective. 

Tartar Emetic. Common name 
for potassium antimonyltartrate 
[K(SbO)C 4 H 40 «l 2 H 20 , so calledbe- 
cause in small doses it causes vomit- 
ing. It is one of the few soluble 
salts of antimony, and is prepared 
by boiling together three parts of 
antimonious oxide with four parts 
of cream of tartar, filtering whilst 
hot, and allowing crj’stals of tartar 
emetic to form. Tartar emetic, 
formerly used in small doses in 
medicine, is in larger quantities 
a violent poison. The chief use of 
antimony in medicine is in the 
treatment of certain tropical dis- 
eases, e.g> kala-azar, in which 
tartar emetic has proved strikingly 
successful. It is also used in large 
quantities as a mordant in dyeing 
and calico-printing. 

Tartaric Acid (C4He08.), 
Dihydboxysuccinio Acid. A col- 
ourless, crystalline acid extreme- 
ly soluble in water. It occurs 
widely in plants, partly free and 
partly as the potassium, calcium, 
or magnesium salts. . Tartaric 
.acid is prepared from the 
argol or crude cream of tartar 
which is deposited in the casks 
during the fermentation of wine. 
See Argol. 

Tartarin. Chief character in 
stories by Alphonse Daudet : Tar- 
tarin of Tara scon, 1872 ; Tartarin 
on the Alps, 1873 ; Port Tarascon, 
1880. An ingenuous creature who 
finds an outlet for his romantic 
and adventurous instincts in many 
amusing, and harmless devices, he 
is used by the author as a vehicle 
for playful and entertaining satire 
on the" kind of Southern French- 
men among whom Daudet 
was bom. 

Tartarus. In Greek 
mythology, the prison or 
place of punishment in 
Hades of the Titans, and 
Tantalus, and others who 
had outraged the gods. It 
was surrounded by a 
brazen wall, and veiled in 
perpetual and impene- 
trabl?. darkness. See, 
Hades. 

Tartary. Name form- 
erly used vaguely for the 
country between the Pac- 
ific Ocean and the Dnie- 
per, presumably because 
much of it was inhabited 
by the Tartars. Little 
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Tartary, also called Krim Tartary, 
became the name for part of 
Russia, and Great Tartary for Tiw- 
kistan and the surrounding dis- 
trict. See Asia ; Tartar : Turkistan. 

Tartary, Gulf of. Part of the 
Pacific Ocean, Between the far 
Eastern region of R.S.F.S.R. and 
the island of Salihalin, it connects 
the Sea of Japan with the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Tartu (Ger. Dorpat; Russ. 
Yuriev). Town of Estonia S.S.R. 
It stands on the Embach, 110 m. 
S.E. of Tallinn, with which it has 
rly. connexion. Most of the town 
lies S. of the river, and, as a result 
of a great fire in 1777, it was re- 
built, the old fortifications being 
replaced by promenades lined with 
trees. The town is said to have 
been founded by Yaroslav, prince 
of Kiev, in 1030, and it was held 
by the Teutonic knights from 1224 
to 1558, when it came into Russian 
hands. Later it fell successively to 
Poland and Sweden, being finally 
established under Russian rule in 
1704. From 1918 to 1940 it was 
in independent Estonia. Occupied 
by the Germans soon after their 
advance against the Russians in 
1941, Tartu was turned by them 
into a strongpoint. It was stormed 
by the Russian 3rd Baltic army 
under Col.-Gen. Maslemsikov, 
Aug. 25, 1944. 

The university here was founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden 
in 1632, and had, before the Second 
Great War, some 3,000 students. 
Tartu also possessed a library of 
250,000 volumes housed in a re- 
stored part of the cathedral, which 
had been destroyed by fire in 1624. 
The town is the centre of a pros- 
perous agricultural and dairy- 
farming country. Pop. est. 50,000. 

Tartufie j ou, LTmfosteur (Tar- 
tuffe ; or. The Impostor). Five-act 
play by Moliere. The first three 
acts were given at Versailles in 
1664. It was at once interdicted, 
as was a second version, presented 
at the Palais-Royal in Aug,, 1667. 
On Feb. 6, 1669, however, it was 
permitted, and had an immediate 
success. The comedy is a satire on 
religious pretension masking vice 
and avarice. The scene is the home 
of a well-to-do bourgeois named 
Orgon, a part acted by Moliere. 
One of the greater of Moliere’ s 
comedies, this play has the defect 
of a somewhat mechanical ending, 
Louis XIV being introduced to re- 
lease Orgon from Tartuffe’s power. 

TasM Lama or Teshu Lama.. 
One of the two Great Lamas of 
Tibet. He is abbot of the monas- 
tery of Tashi Lxmpo, and, though 
subservient to the Dalai Lama id 


secular matters, in ' ■ | 

matters spiritual - WM ' 1 

has an equal, or f'jHK *TT| 

even greater, |||!K| a 

authority. See N . I 

Dalai Lama; BH ,, .1 

Lamaism; Tibet. Bn S 

Tashkent. rwiTl*' I 
Largest city of 
Soviet Central w||P- 

Asia. It is the 
capital of Uzbek 
S.S.R., and stands |BB 

450 m. N.E. of 
Bukhara. It dates 
back to the 7th 

century, being Twbkent, Uzb^k 

captured by the 
Chinese from the Turks in 659. It 
came under Russian rule in 1865, 
when it was made the administra- 
tive centre of the then government 
of Russian Turkistan. The pictur- 



bek S.S.B. Buildings o£ the College in the 
Asiatic auarter of the town 

!t racy. He also explored the N. 
5, and W. coasts of Australia as far 
L- as 22° S. Tasman commanded other 
it expeditions in 1647 and 1648 be- 
r- fore retiring from service and 


esque old city was gradually re- .settling in Batavia, where he died. 


placed by the new city, built by the 
Russians, which was nearly 8 m. 
long. The houses are low, since 
earthquakes are frequent. The 
streets are lined by poplar, willow, 
and fruit trees, and much fruit, 
tobacco, and agricultural produce is 
grown in the immediate neighbour- 


Tasman Bay or Blind Bay. 
Wide opening on the N. coast of 
S. Island, New Zealand, at the W. 
end of Cook Strait. The entrance 
is between Farewell Spit and Cape 
Stephen, but the steamers from 
Wellington to Nelson at the head 
of the bay use French Pass, the 


hood. Since the Revolution the strait between D’Urville Island 


city’s industry has developed, 
including cotton miUs, chemical 
factories, and agricultural machin- 
ery works. The city has a university 
and a' museum including an out- 
standing collection of Graeco-Bac- 
trian coins. It is the headquarters 
of the Russian Army of Turkistan. 


and the mainland. The N.W. 
corner of the bay is known as 
Golden Bay, near the shore of 
which extensive deposits of iron 
ore are sited. 

Tasman Glacier. Largest 
glacier of the Southern Alps, S. 
Island, New Zealand. One of the 


It is on the Moscow-Bukhara rly., largest glaciers in the world out- 
and has regular passenger air side the polar regions, it is 18 m. 


connexion with Moscow. Pop. 
585,005. 

Task, The. Poem by William 
Cowper, first published in 1785. 
In blank verse singularly clear and 
impressive, the poem, which estab- 
lished Cowper’s fame, treats de- 
scriptively and thoughtfully of 
many aspects of human life. It is 
divided into six hooks. 

Tasman, Abel Janszoon (c. 
1602-59). Dutch explorer. Bom 
near Groningen, he became a 
sailor in his youth and made sev- 
eral voyages in eastern waters be- 
fore being given in 1642 command 
of an expedition sent out by Van 
Diemen, governor-general of the 
Dutch East India co. Circum- 
navigating Australia, he discovered 
ou Nov. 24, 1642, land which he 
called Van Diemen’s Land, but 
which was renamed Tasmania in 
1853. He sailed on to discover 
New Zealand, the Friendly, and 
the Fiji Islands. He made another 
voyage in 1644, when he discovered 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
mapped its coast-line with accu- 


long, 2 m. wide, and about 1,000 ft. 
deep, and is fed chiefly by the 
Hochstetter ice fall, a frozen cas- 
cade 1 m. in width and 4,000 
ft. in height on Mt. Cook. 

Tasmania. Constituent state 
of the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia. A large island, it lies S. 

^ of Victoria, from 
* . I which it is separ- 

ated by the shal- 
low Bass Strait. 
It stretches from 

V lat. 40° 40' to 43° 

^ ^ 40' S., long. 144° 

Tasmania arms 1430 20' E., 

is 220 m. from N. to S. and 200 
m. from E. to W. It has an 
area of 26,215 sq. m. Geologists 
believe that in the remote past 
it was connected to the main- 
land by a land bridge across the 
140 m. Bass Strait represented by 
the large granitic islands of the 
Fumeaux group and the islets of 
Kent group. Physically it forms 
a dissected plateau of ancient 
rocks of the same character as 
the highlands of Victoria. The 
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E. mts. rise sharply from the coast 
and culminate in Ben Lomond, 
6,160 ft. The W. mts. stretch 
almost due N. 
from S.E. 
Cape ; Cradle 
Mt., towards 
the N., is 5,069 
ft.; E.ofMt. 
Olympus, 4,680 ft., lies Lake St. 
Clair. Lying N.W.-S.E., and 
connecting the other mts., the Great 
Western Mts. separate the two 
large drainage basins ; here are 
Great Lake, Lake Sorell, and nu- 
merous smaller sheets of water; 
Dry’s Bluff rises to 4,257 ft. 

The rivers Tamar, N. Esk, S. 
Esk, Macquarie, Mersey, Forth, 
and others drain N., the Derwent, 
with its tribs., the Huon, and the 
Coal drain S. This copious supply 
of water has been harnessed for 
the provision of electric power for 
aU purposes. The E, coast has few 
inlets, the W. coast has large in- 
dentations, notably Macquarie 
Harbour and Port Davey. 

Tasmania has been richly en- 
dowed with natural resources. 
The landscape generally is beauti- 
ful, and in the W. very rugged. 
The climate is one of the finest 
in the world. Tasmania lies in 
the path of the westerly winds, 
and moderate rainfall is ex- 
perienced in all seasons, with the 
exception of the mountainous 
western side, where the yearly 
totals may exceed IDO ins,"; 
showers add to the summer pre- 
cipitation. Cloudiness is greater 
than over the Australian main- 
land, Summer temps, are pleasant 
and winters mild, e,g, at Hobart 
the monthly mean temp, ranges 
from 62® F. to 47® F. 


The island is very popular as a 
health and holiday resort, many 
people visiting it from the main- 
land, especially for the fishing 
in the lakes. The soil is varied 
and exceedingly fertile, the vege- 
tation luxuriant. The forests pro- 
duce many valuable timbers suit- 
able for building and furniture- 
making, among them that of the 
eucalyptus, pines, blackwood, 
myrtlebeech, and sassafras. Wood- 
pulp for paper is also produced in 
considerable quantities. 

Tasmania’s annual production 
of apples is normally about 
7,500,000 bushels ; apples have 
been exported to England from 
1884, sometimes to the extent of 
3,000,000 bushels a year. Most of 
the common fruits of England 
are grown in Tasmania ; what is 
not exported or consumed is made 
into jam for export. Wool and 
butter are other valuable products. 


Tasmania is rich in minerals, 
among them being asbestos, bis- 
muth, copper, cadmium, cobalt, 
coal, limestone, gold, kaolin, lead, 
ochre, osmiridium, pyrites, scheel- 
ite, silica, silver, tin, wolfram, and 
zinc ; but much of this wealth lies 
in the rugged mts. of the W. and 
is difficult of access — whence little 
exploited. 

The total value of exports in 
1945-46 was over £A 20 million, 
of which £A 16*5 m. was to Aus- 
tralia. Principal exports were 
fresh and other fruit, jams and 
jellies, potatoes, hides and skins, 
minerals, especially copper and 
zinc, timber, and wool. 


The total value of imports in 
1945-6 was £A 16 m., £A 14'7 m. 
bsing from Australia; principal 
imports were metals and machin- 
ery, clothing and textiles, food, 
drink, and tobacco. 

There are 642 m, of state owned 
rlys., the main sections being 
between Hobart and Laimceston, 
and Launceston to Bumie and 
Macquarie Harbour. There is 
one class on the rlys., which have 
been run for many years at a loss. 

Tasmania has ten representa- 
tives in the Commonwealth sen- 
ate, five in the Commonwealth 
house of representatives at Can- 
berra, as well as its own parliament 
consisting of a legislative coimoil 
of 19 members, elected for six 
years, and a house of assembly of 
30 members elected for five years. 
There is adult suffrage and pro- 
portional representation vdth 
single transferable vote. There is 
a governor and a cabinet of nine. 

The pop, in 1947 numbered 
257,117. About 47 p.c. of the 
natural increase of the pop. is 
lost by migration. 


The majority of schools in Tas- 
mania are under the control of the 
state ; primary education is free 
and compulsory from 7 to 14 yrs. 
of age. There are secondary 
schools in the larger centres of 
pop. and also in a number of rural 
areas to which the pupils from 
outlying districts are conveyed 
at public expense. Children who 
pass the necessary examinations 
can secure free education up to 
and including the university. The 
university of Tasmania, estab- 
lished in 1890, obtained a royal 
charter in 1915. Degrees are 
granted after examination in all 
the usual subjects except theology 
and divinity. The 
university is on 
a secular basis, no 
religious test being 
permitted. 

Hobart (pop. 
72,155), near the 
mouth of the 
Derwent, is the 
capital. Its har- 
bour is one of the 
finest in the world. 
Launceston (pop. 
36,730) is a beau- 
tiful town on the 
Tamar. Bumie 
and Devonport 
are important 
ports. 

Tasman, first 
' European to reach 
the island, landed 
in Marion Bay in 
1642 ; he named 
it Van Diemen’s Land, in honour 
of the governor of the Nether- 
lands E. Indies. Van Diemen’s Land 
became British in 1803 as a settle- 
ment of New South Wales, and was 
made independent in 1825. In 
1853 transportation of convicts 
to the island was abolished, its 
name was changed to Tasmania, 
and representative institutions 
(effective 1856) were granted. In 
1901 Tasmania joined the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

There were some 6,000 aborigi- 
nals, who had no close affinities 
among existing peoples, when 
white settlement began. The 203 
left were deported in 1831 to 
Flinders I. where the last pure 
blooded Tasmanian man, Billy 
Laimee, died in 1865, the last 
woman, Truganini, in 1876. Set 
Australia ; Hobart. Consult Early 
Tasmania, J. B. Walker, 1914; 
The Aborigines of Tasmania, 
H. L. Roth, 1914 ; Wanderings in 
Tasmania, G. Park, 1934 ; Early 
History of Tasmania, R, W. Gihlin, 
1939 ; Walch’s Tasmanian Al- 
manac, annually. 



Tasmania. Map of tke island once called Van Diemen’s 
Land, a state of the Australian Commonwealth 
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Tasmania, Uniyersity of. 
Educational centre at Hobart. 
Founded in 1890, it received a 
royal charter in 1915. The faculties 
are arts, science, law, and com- 
merce, and there are laboratories, 
a library, and an observatory. 
It has about 500 students. 

Tasmanian Devil [Sarcophihts 
ursbius). Name given by the 
original British settlers at Hobart 
to a marsupial mammal in conse- 
quence of its persistent raids on 
their poultry?', etc. In size, short 
limbs, short muzzle, and bear-like 
feet it is not unlike the badger. It 
is a carnivorous animal of great 
strength, clad in thick, close fur of 
a black or blackish-brown hue, 
with white patches on the neck, 
shoulders, chest, and hinder parts. 



Tasmanian Devil. Fierce marsupial 
peculiar to Tasmania and re- 
sembling a badger 

Length is about 28 ins., to which 
the tail adds another 12 ins. The 
creature is fierce and untamable, 
and its powerful teeth, of which 
the canines are tusk- like, make it 
formidable. Like the badger, it 
lives in burrows, and is nocturnal. 
Three to five are born at a birth. 

Tasman Sea. Portion of the S. 
Pacific Ocean. It occupies the 
1,00 0-m. stretch between New Zea- 
land and S.E. Australia, and was 
first sailed by Abel Tasman. It has 
a depth exceeding 15,000 ft, 
Tassie, Jai^ies (1735-99). Scot- 
tish gem modeller. Born at PoUok- 
shaws, Glasgow, July 15, 1735, 
he studied mod- 
elling at Foulis*s 
academy. In 
combination 
■with H^nry Quin 
at Dublin he in- 
vented a vitre- 
ous paste for the 
reproduction of 

gems, and in 

1766 he settled Tassie, 

in London. Be- Scottish gem 
sides gems, ie 

produced many portrait med- 
allions cast in the same paste; 
these and the gems of his collection 
were catalogued by Ra^e, Tassie 
died in London, June 1, 1799. See 
Foulis, R. ; Smith, Adam. 

Tassigny, Jeak de Lattbis de 
(b. 1890). French soldier. After 


JiElj 


graduating | 
fromSt.Gyr,he i 
served in the 
First Great ! 

War, being four 
times -wound- i 
ed. A general i 
at the time of | 
the defeat of j 
France in 1940, j. ae Lattre de 
he tried to get „ Tassigny,. 
sent witli his Frenci soldier’ 
div., which had made a notable 
stand on the Aisne, to the U.K. or 
N. Africa. Condemned in 1 942 to 1 0 
yrs.’ imprisonment for opposing the 
German invasion of unoccupied 
France, he escaped Sept., 1943, 
and joined de Gaulle. He com- 
manded the French force that 
liberated Elba, and the French 
contingent that landed in S. 
France, Aug. 15, 1944, liberated 
MarseiUes and Toulon, and with 


work, Tasso sought to leave 
Ferrara, but Alfonso refused his 
permission, and the poet remained 
virtually a prisoner until he 
escaped to Sorrento in 1577, 
After two years’ wandering he 
returned to Ferrara, where the 
duke, alleging his insanity, shut 
him up in the bedlam of St. Anna 
for seven years. While in confine- 
ment Tasso heard that his Geru- 
salemme was being published from 
the MS. taken from him when he 
was imprisoned, and the whole work 
appeared without his seeing so 
much as a page or receiving so 
much as the price of a copy. All 
his sonnets and odes were like- 
wise published with emendations 
by minor poets such as Guarini. In 
1586 he was released, and after 
passing a few months at the 
Gonzaga court at Mantua, began 
once again his life of wandering 


the French 1st army freed Alsace between Rome, Naples, and Flor- 


and conquered S.W. Germany. 
First French representative on the 
Allied control commission for 
Germany, June- July, 1945, he 
then became inspector-gen. of 
the French army until appointed 
Oot. 4, 1948, c.-in-c. land forces 
Western Europe. 

Tasso j Torqttato (1544r-95). 
Italian poet. Born at Sorrento, 
March 11, 1644, the son of a noble- 
man of Bergamo in the service of 
the prince of Salerno, 
he was brought up in 
Naples, receiving his 
education from the 
J esuits. His father, Ber- 
nardo, a victim of | 
political upheaval, had ] 
taken refuge in Rome, 
where, on the death 
of his mother in 
1556, Torquato joined 
him. They proceeded . 

to Urbino, where Tor- J 

quato grew up in a lit- 
erary and artistic at- kCCH 
mosphere, and in 1562 ( 

completed his first nar- 
rative poem, Rinaldo, 
which established his reputation. 
Given a post in the retinue of 
Cardinal Luigi d’Este at Ferrara, 
in 1565, he soon became the central 
figure at that court. 

In 1571 he entered the court of 
Alfonso II, duke of Ferrara. Two 
years later appeared Aminta, an ex- 
quisitely written pastoral drama, 
and'in 1574 he completed the epic, 
Gerusalemme Liberata. This was 
long unpublished owing to the con- 
flicting criticisms and suggestions 
made by those to whom he showed 
the MS. Discontented with his court 
position and disappointed at the 
adverse commente on his great 


Alter a print "by 
Raphael Morghen 


ence. He settled in Rome, in 
1594, at the invitation of Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, now, after weary 
years of homelessness, an hon- 
oured guest ; but the end came 
before he could enjoy his pros- 
perity, and he died at the convent 
of S. Onofrio, April 25, 1595. 

The great epic of Gerusalemme 
Liberata, Jerusalem Delivered, 
about the First Crusade and the 
capture of Jerusalem by God- 
frey (q,v,)f of Bouillon 
contains twenty cantos, 
each of about 100 eight- 
line stanzas. Added 
to melodiousness and 
pathos is the attrac- 
tiveness of the love 
stories of its heroines, 
Armida, Erminia, and 
Clorinda. The best 
English translation is 
by J. H. Wifien, 1830. 
^ ^ There are Lives of 
Tasso, in Italian, by 
F. A. Serassi, 1790 ; A. 
Solerti, 1895 ; corisult 
T. and His Times, 
Morohen Boulting, 1907. 

Tassoni, Alessandeo (1565- 
1635). Italian poet and critic. 
Born at Modena, he came into 
notice in 1609 by a critical disqui- 
sition on Petrarch, in which he 
boldly questioned the accepted 
authorities in matters of taste. He 
entered the diplomatic service of 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy. 
His principal work is a mock 
heroic epic in twelve cantos. La 
Secchia Rapita, 1622, Eng. trans., 
The Rape of the Bucket, by 
J. Ozell, 1715, and republished 
1918 ; it records an incident of the 
13th century wars between Mo- 
dena and Bologna. 
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Taste. One of the five senses. 
The organs of taste are the tongue 
and soft palate. The mucous 
membrane of the tongue has 
scattered over it papillae of 
various forms and taste- buds 
which contain gustatory cells in 
close association with nerve fibres. 
The nerve of taste is the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve. Tastes are 
classified into sweet, bitter, acid 
or sour, and salt. Sweet tastes 
can be best detected at the tip of 
the tongue, acid tastes at the 
sides, aiad bitter tastes at the back. 
See Tongue. 

Tata, Jamsetjee Nasarwanjee 
(1839-1904). Indian industrialist 
and philanthropist. A Parsee of 
Baroda, he was educated at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
After successes in the cotton trade 
he turned his attention to develop- 
ing the resources of the Central 
Provinces, and adapted the Japan- 
ese silk manufacture for its intro- 
duction into Mysore. He built 
and endowed the research insti- 
tution at Bangalore. Tata died 
May 19, 1904. 

His son, Sir Dorabji Jamsetjee 
Tata (1859-1932), developed the 
family cotton miUs, discovered 
with S. Saklatvala a vast deposit 
of iron in Orissa, which formed the 
basis of his iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur, andintrodueedhydro- 
electric installations in the W. 
Ghats to bring power to Bombay. 
Knighted in 1910, he endowed 
charities to the extent of 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Tatar or Tartar. Autonomous 
republic of the R.S.F.S.R. Created 
in 1920, it has several other auton- 
omous republics on its borders 
and lies on both sides of the Volga 
and Kama rivers. With a conti- 
nental climate, it has much- 
fertile land in the S. with forest 
or marsh elsewhere. Kazan, the 
capital, is a manufacturing centre, 
and leather work is a traditional 
occupation of the Tatars or 
Tartars who make up half the 
pop. Area approx. 25,950 sq. m. 
See Tartar. 

Tatar Pazardzik. Town of 
Bulgaria, in Eastern Rumelia, It 
is situated on the Maritza, 74 m. 
S.E. of Sofia on the railway to 
Constantinople. The place was 
founded by Tartars in the 15th 
century. 

Tate, Harry (1872-1940). Pro- 
fessional name of Ronald Mac- 
donald Hutchison, British come- 
dian, born July 4, 1872. Prom 
the sugar-refining firm which 
employed him he took this name. 
On April 13, 1895, he went first on 
the music hall stage at the Oxford, 


beginning as a mimic. Later 
sketches on such subjects as 
motoring, fishing, golfing, and 



Harry Tate, British coiuediaii, and 
(right) wearing the famous mous- 
tache of his stage make-np 

wireless were in the robust 
Victorian tradition of comedy to 


eter, born April 29, 1895, son 
of Pred Tate, Sussex and England 
player. He first appeared for the 
same county in 1912. During 
1924-30 he was chosen for every 
test match against Australia, and 
went in at every position in the 
batting order, but was primarily a 
fast- medium bowler of great 
endurance, whose collection of 
38 wickets in one series of tests, 
1924-25, was a world record. Tate 
scored a century against the 
S. Africans in 1929. In the Eng- 
lish season 1925 he took 228 
wickets for less than 15 runs each. 

Tate, Nahum (1652-1715). Irish 
poet and dramatist. He was horn 


which Tate’s make-up, especially in Cavan and educated at Trinity 
his moustache, added much. He College, Dublin. His dramatic 
appeared in pantomime and revue, work was mainly that of an adapter 
received the royal command to or collaborator, his most notorious 
figure in the first of such perform- adaptation being that of King 
ances in 1912, and was an early Lear. Panacea or a Poem on Tea 
broadcaster. British dominions is his only notable original poem, 
and the U.S.A. saw his acts. In New Version of the Psalms, pub- 
one of the first air raids of 1939 lished 1696, w’ere made in collabor- 


he was injured by a flying particle ation -with Nicholas Brady {g.v.). 

— in a Dundee Tate was appointed poet laureate 


street, and 
he died Peb. 
14, 1940. 

Tate, Sir 
Henry (1819- 
99). British 
merchant and 
art patron. 
Born at Chor- 
^ Henry Tate, ley, Lancs, 
Biihsh metoiant 

he embarked on a commercial 
career, and while employed in 
a sugar refinery at Liverpool, 
patented a device for cutting 
sugar loaves into small cubes for 
household use. This made his 
fortune and that of the firm of 
Henry Tate & Sons (later Tate 

and Lyle). A gen- 

erous benefactor 
to hospitals, pub- 
lic libraries, and 
to University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, 
he was also a judi- 
cious collector of 
modem pictures, 
and about 1890 
decided to give 
to the nation his 
private collection 
at Streatham. ; 

After prolonged | 
negotiations a site 
at Mfilbank was Tate GaUeiy, Lc 

selected on which MiUtank, gi\ 
the now famous Tate Gallery {q.v,) 
was erected at Ms expense. In 
1898 he was made a baronet; he 
died Dec. 5, 1899. 

Tate, Maurioe William (b. 
1895). English professional crick- 


in 1692, and died in poverty at 
Southwark, Aug. 12, 1715. 

Tate Gallery. Art gaUery at 
Millbank, London, S.W.l. Sir 
Henry Tate {q.v,), w^ho owned a 
collection of 65 paintings, offered 
them to the nation with £80,0Ct) 
for a building, if the govt, would 
provide the land. This offer was 
accepted in 1892, and the gallery 
built on the site of Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s model prison ; it was 
opened July 21, 1897. Sir Prancis 
Chantrey left to the Royal 
Academy a large, fortune for the 
establishment of a collection of 
British art, 1841, and this, together 
with the Tate collection, as well as 
167 works by British artists be- 







Tate Cralleiy, Loudon. The Thames-side ait gaUery at 
Millhank, given to the nation by Sii Hexiry Tate 

GaUery (g.u.) queathed to the nation by Robert 
expense. In Vernon, 1847, and 233 paintings of 
baronet; he the British school left by John 
Sheepshanks to S. Kensington 
William (h. museum, 1857, provided the nu- 
sssional crick- cleus of the coUection. Other pic- 
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tures were presented by various 
art societies. Nine new galleries, 
the gift of Sir Joseph Duveen 
were built to exhibit the Turner 
collection and opened 1910, and in 
1919 the original purpose of the 
gallerj^ was widened to include 
British art of all periods ; 200 pic- 
tures were accordingly transferred 
from the National Gallery. Fur- 
ther galleries were erected in 1916 
and 1937. Thirty-nine modern 
foreign masterpieces were added 
under Sir Hugh Lane’s wiU, 1915, 
and Samuel Courtauld gave the 
trustees £50,000 for the purchase 
of paintings by Manet, Monet, 
Degas, Eenoir, Sisley, Gauguin, 
and Van Gogh, 1925. Further ex- 
tensions were opened by George V, 
June 26, 1926. By 1948 the collec- 
tion had more than 3,000 works by 
British sculptors and painters and 
500 by foreign artists. The gallery 
is governed by trustees with a 
director and keeper. 

The basement of the gallery was 
flooded during the exceptionally 
high tide of Jan. 7, 1928, when the 
Thames burst its banks, and a 
number of pictures were damaged. 
At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the contents of the gal- 
leries were removed to a place of 
safety. In 1941 the buildings were 
badly damaged by bomb blast and 
more than 50 incendiary bombs. 
Six rooms had been reopened 
by 1948. After 1939 purchasing 
policy became extremely catholic, 
purchases including works by 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Eric 
Ravilious, and Matthew Smith: 
contemporary foreign artists re- 
presented included Paul Klee, 
Max Ernst, and Marc Chagall. 
Post-war exhibitions of the works 
of Van Gogh and Chagall attracted 
large crowds. Selected British 
works from the gallery were exhi- 
bited in foreign cities by arrange- 
ment with the British Council. In 
1948 the director was John 
Rothenstein {q.v,). 

Tateyama OR Tachaiyama. A 
Japanese mt., in the island of 
Honshu. One of the principal sum- 
mits in the country, it culminates 
in a wedge-shaped point, Oyama, 
at an alt. of 9,186 ft. There are sol- 
fataras and extinct craters near 
the summit. The shrine, situated 
amid perpetual snows, is visited 
by pilgrims between July 20 and 
Sept. 10. The view from the peak 
is spoken of as the most extensive 
in Japan. 

Tatian (c. 110-180). Christian 
apologist. A native of Mesopo- 
tamia, he became a wandering 
teacher of philosophy and rhetoric. 
Converted to Christianity about 


150, he settled in Rome, became a 
disciple of Justin Martyr, and wrote 
an oration to the Greeks, attacking 
pagan religion. He trav elled 
widely as a missionary in the East. 
After Justin’s death he developed 
Gnostic and excessively ascetic 
views, and was denounced as a 
heretic. His Diatessaron, a gospel 
harmony, based on the Syriac 
versions, was held in high esteem. 

Tatler, The. English periodical, 
mainly consisting of essays. Begun 
by Sir Richard Steele {q,v,), April 
12, 1709, it was continued thrice 
weekly until Jan. 2, 1711. After a 
time Steele was joined by Joseph 
Addison (q.v.). Though Steele be- 
gan with an air of providing news, 
after Addison joined with him the 
work soon changed into light, sug- 
gestive, descriptive, and humorous 
social essays. The Tatler was sup- 
posed to be one Isaac Bickerstaff, 
a name which had also been used 
as a pseudonym by Swift. Of the 
271 Tatlers, Steele wrote 188, 
Addison 42, and the two in colla- 
boration 36. See Spectator, The. 

Tatler and Bystander, The. 
London weekly illustrated paper. 
The Tatler was started by Clement 
Shorter on July 3, 1901, and ab- 
sorbed The Bystander in 1940, 
the first number with the new 
title appearing Nov. 6 that year. 
Society, sport, and stage are the 
subjects favoured, in articles, gos- 
sip paragraphs, and photographic 
snapshots. 

Tatra Mountains or the High 
Tatra. Central section of the Car- 
pathians. It Kes across the bound- 
ary of Czecho-Slovakia and Polish 
Galicia. It includes the culminating 
peaks in the range, the highest 
being the Gerlsdorfer Spitze, 8,737 
ft, ; others are Lomnitzer Spitze, 
8,642 ft. ; Eisthaler, 8,630 ft. ; 
Tatra Spitze, 8,415 ft. ; and 
Meeraugen Spitze, 8,210 ft. Preci- 
pitous rockwalls rise sheer above 
the valleys of the Vag and Popr^d, 
and the lower slopes are covered 
with coniferous forests. 

Tattersall’s, Racehorse auc- 
tion mart and subscription rooms 
in London. It was established 
near Hyde 
Park Corner in 
1766 by Rich- 
ard Tattersall 
(1724-95), who 
had been stud- 
groom to the 
second duke of 
lOngston. He 
was Imown as 
Old Tatt, to 
distinguish hiTn 
from later well-known members of 
the family. The establishment was 



Richard Tattersall, 
breeder of racehorses 


removed to new premises in 
Knightsbridge in 1865. Two sub- 
scription rooms were reserved for 
members of the Jockey Club and 
formed the meeting place of the 
principal bookmakers and backers. 
Weekly betting settlement took 
place here. In 1948 the Knights- 
bridge premises were sold to 
Oetzmann and Co., furnishers. See 
Betting. 


Tattershall. Village in the 
Lindsey div. of Lines, England. 
It is 7 m. S.S.W. of Horncastle, 
and is famous for its castle. This 
was built by Ralph, 4th baron 
Cromwell, in the 15th century, on 
the site of an earlier one, and was 
partially destroyed in the Civil War. 
In the 20th century it was restored 
by Lord Curzon, who bequeathed 
it to the nation. It is regarded as 
one of the finest existing examples 
of a fortified dwelling in England. 
The church of Holy Trinity con- 
tains tombs of the Cromwell 
family and some fine brasses. There 
is a village cross. Pop. 398. 

Tatting. Knotted lace made of 
linen or cotton threads by means 
of a shuttle. By constantly twist- 
ing this 
through and 
over a loop 
of c ott on I 
held round ' 
the fingers, 




Tatting. Pattern of 
knotted threads ; 
top, right, shuttle, 
ring, and pin 


small rings 
of tightly 
knotted 
thread are 
made. A 
small hooked 
pin, attached 
to a ring 
that passes 


over the left thumb, is employed to 
draw through the thread when 
fastening two such rings together. 

Tattoo* Military term used in 
two senses. ( 1 ) Bugle call or beat of 
drum formerly used at nightfall to 
summon troops to their quarters. 
The word is derived from the Dutch 
taptoe (put the) tap to, and was 
originally a signal to warn inn- 
keepers to sell no more liquor to 
soldiers. In the British army tattoo 
is now generally sounded for lights 
out, and varies in different branch- 
es of the service. Beating tattoo is 
sometimes a ceremonial evening 
parade, the buglers and drummers 
marching up and down, and con- 
cluding with the last post. (2) 
Military tournament and pageant, 
especially the shows at Aldershot 
and Tidworth staged annually by 
the British army. 
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Tattooing (Tahitian tatau^ 
markings). Practice of producing 
durable designs under the human 
skin with the aid of pigments. 
Undertaken from motives of per- 
sonal adornment or sex attraction, 
and for amuletic, ritual, or in- 
formative purposes, it is effected 
by puncturing or cutting the skin, 
and introducing charcoal po'wder 
or other colouring matters and in- 
gredients. It should be distin- 
guished from the scarring or scar- 
tattooing of many dark-skinned 
peoples, especially in Melanesia 
and negro Africa, which forms 
sunken or raised cicatrices, usually 
without artificial pigmentation. 

The body-painting of primeval 
man apparently passed into tattoo- 
ing as a means of securing durable 
designs. Ritual cutting and punc- 
turing, evidenced in the middle 
Egyptian kingdom, and forbidden 
to the Jews by Lev. 19, spread 
with ancient mariners to S.E. 
Asia and the Pacific, where it be- 
came a fine art in recent centuries. 

In Burma the complete decora- 
tion of the trunk and lower limbs 
is now passing away. As among 
the Shans, whose designs are ex- 
tended from neck to feet, Burmese 
work is uniformly blue-black, 
except love-spells and devices to 
ensure immunity from wounds and 
disease, which are usually ver- 
milion. Brass styles, with four or 
eight prickers, are applied by pres- 
sure. Japanese tattooing, always 
more artistic, and formerly preva- 
lent among the lower classes as a 
partial substitute for clothing, has 
almost died out. Elaborate de- 
signs, sometimes of textile origin, 
occur in the Philippines, Borneo, 
and New Guinea. Polynesian 
tattooing is effected by tapping 
serrated tools with maUets. For 
the moko tattooing of the faces of 
Maori chiefs smooth-edged adzes 
were employed. The puncturing of 
simple and local designs for social 
or ritual purposes is widespread. 
Eskimo women stitch blackened 
threads into the skin. 

Tattooing, as adopted by Euro- 
pean seamen, comprises Oriental 
designs such as dragons, besides 
ships, anchors, and amatory tokens. 
London and New York practi- 
tioners tattoo upon their patrons 
reproductions of sacred, military, 
and hunting scenes, regimental 
emblems, and the like. Electric 
needles, and a wide range of colours, 
are employed. See Ainu ; Maori. 

Ta-tung-kau. Former treaty 
port in Liaoning prov., Manchuria, 
It stands at the mouth of the Yalu 
river, and was opened to foreign 
trade in 1907. Pop. 12,581. 


Tan on St. Antos^y Cross. In 
heraldry, the crutch-shaped or 
Greek T ( tau ) cross. See Cross. 

Tauber, Richard (1892-1948). 
Austrian-born British singer. He 
was born at Linz, May 16, 1892, 
studied music at Frankfort, and 
made his debut, 1913, at Chem- 
nitz, singing the part of Tamino in 
The Magic Flnte. He appeared in 
tenor roles at Dresden, Berlin, and 
Vienna ; then turned to operetta, 
his first appearance in this type of 
production being in Vienna in 
Frasquita, 1923. When he first 
came to London in The Land of 
Smiles, 1931, the song You Are My 
Heart’s Delight became the most 
popular in his repertoire : it was 
reported that he sang it more than 
10,000 times. He composed the 
music for Paganini, 1937 ; Old 
Chelsea, 1943. Of his musical films, 
the most popular was Blossom 
Time, 1934. Tauber, who had 
married as his second wife the 
actress Diana Napier, became a 
naturalised British subject in 1940. 
He died Jan. 8, 1948. 

Tauclmitz, Karl Christoph 
Traugott (1761-1836). German 
publisher. Born near Grimma, 
Oct. 29, 1761, he began printing 
books in 1796, at Leipzig. His 
editions of Greek and Latin 
classics were widely famed for 
cheapness and accuracy. He died 
Jan. 14, 1836, when his business was 



Taunton, Somerset. Church ot S. Maty 
Magdalene, from the south-east 
Frith 


carried on by his son, Karl Chris- 
tian (1798-1884). The elder Tauch- 
nitz’s nephew, Christian Bernhard, 
bom at Schleinitz, Aug. 25, 1816, 
founded the better-known Tauch- 
nitz publishing house in 1837, 
from which more than 4,000 vols. 
by British authors have been 
issued. He also published other 
series of EngKsh, French, and 


German works. He died at Leipzig, 
Aug. 13, 1895, and was succeeded 
by his son, Baron B. von Tauch- 
nitz (1841-1921). The business 
was sold in 1934 to the firm of 
Brandstetter. 

“Tauler, Johahn (c. 1300-61). 
German mystic. He was born at 
Strasbourg, and at the age of 18 
became a Dominican friar. He 
won great fame as a preacher and 
exercised a wide influence. He 
died June 16, 1361. Tauler’s ser- 
mons, published after his death, 
rank high in devotional literature. 
See Mysticism. 

Taimgs Skull. Skull of an ape 
found in S. Africa in 1925. It 
approaches that of a child, but on 
the whole rather resembles that of 
a young chimpanzee. See Man. 

Taunton. Mun. bor. and co. 
town of Somerset, England. It 
stands on the Tone, 143 m. S.W, of 
London and 45 


m. by rly. S.S.W.’^ 
of Bristol. The 






Tauntou borough 
arms 


chief buildings 
are the churches 
of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene and S. 

James, both dat- 
ing from the 15th 
century, the 
former a large 
and heautifol Perpendicular build- 
ing with a tower 153 ft. high ; shire 
haU, town hall, market house, and 
hospital. The castle, which is now 
a museum, was built in the 12th 
century, but much of the existing 
building dates from the 15th, 
There is a grammar school founded 
in 1522, and a public school. Cider, 
gloves, shirts, and agricultural 
machinery are manufactured, and 
the town is an agricultural centre 
of some importance. 
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century and was a borough with a 
market before the Norman Con- 
quest, although the present charter 
of incorporation only dates from 
1877. It elected two M.P,s 1299- 
1832, then one until 1885. It now 
gives its name to a co. constitu- 
ency. Taunfbn is the seat of a 
su&agan bishop, under the bishop 
of Bath and Wells. The castle was 
held by Blake during the Civil War, 
and in 1685 Monmouth was pro- 
claimed king here. Taunton Deane, 
the vaUey in which Taunton 
stands, is very fertile. Market days. 
Wed. and Sat. Pop. 31,150. 

TauxLtOH. City of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. The CO. seat of Bristol 
CO., it stands at the head of navi- 
gation on Taunton river, 37 m. S. 
of Boston, and is served by the 
New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford rly, Taunton has machine 
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shops, and manufactures cotton 
goods, jewelry, electrical appara- 
tus, pewter ware, and stoves. It 
was settled in 1638, incorporated in 
1639, and became a city in 1864. 
In the first half of the 19th century 
it rivalled Boston, vith more than 
200 industries. Pop. 37,345. 

Taunton, Henry Labouchere, 
1st Baron (1798-1869). British 
politician. Descended from a 

Huguenot 

family, he was 
bom Aug. 15, 

1798. His 
father, Peter C. 

Labouchere, 
was a banker 
from Amster- 
d am , who 
settled in. 

England, while 1st Baion Taunton, 
hismotherwa. 
a Baring. 

Educated at Winchester and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he entered 
parliament in 1826 as M.P. for a 
Cornish borough, and in 1832 he 
took office in the Whig govt, 
filling minor posts until 1839. 
As a cabinet minister he was 
president of the board of trade 
1839-41, and again 1847-62 ; and 
secretary for the colonies 1866-58. 
For a short time (1846-47) he was 
also chief secretary for Ireland. In 
1869 he was made a peer as Baron 
Taunton, a town he had repre- 
sented in parliament since 1830. 
The title became extinct when he 
died, July 13, 1869, Henry 
Labouchere (q.v.) was his nephew. 

Taunus . Mountain range of Ger- 
many in Hesse. It stretches N.E. 
for 46 m. from the right bank of the 
Rhine between Mainz and Bingen 
and culminates in the N.E. at 
2,887 ft. in the Great Feldberg. 
The crags overlooking the Rhine 
are crowned with ruined castles 
and are vine-clad on the slopes. 
Forests clothe the higher parts of 
the range, which contains, among 
others, the mineral springs of Wies- 
baden, Homburg, and Nauheim. 

Taiipo. Lake of«North Island, 
New Zealand, It lies in the 
volcanic region containing Rua- 
pehu, Ngauruhoe, and Tongariro, 
and is 241 sq. m. in area, 1,211 ft, 
alt., and 634 ft. deep. Taupo is 
also the name of a township on 
the lake and Waikato river, 227 m. 
by rly. S.E. of Auckland ; it bas 
medicinal and hot springs. 

Tauric. Cape forming the S.W. 
point of the Crimea, R.S.FiS.R. 
It is 7 m. W. of Sevastopol. On 
this promontory formerly stood 
the Greek city of Chersonesus. 

Taurt OR Totjaris (Egypt., the 
mighty one). Egyptian deity. 


Represented as a hippopotamus 
in calf, sometimes crowned with 
disk, horns, and plumes, she was 
a primitive animal-goddess, after- 
wards included in the theogony as 
consort of Set and, in the Theban 
form Apet or Opet, as mother of 
Osiris. As the “ good nurse ” she 
presided at childbirth, and as 
devourer of the wicked waited in 
Amenti for those who failed when 
weighed in the scales of judgement. 

Taurus or the Bull. In 
astronomy, one of the signs of the 
Zodiac. Originally the first sign, 
it is now the second, the sun 
entering the constellation about 
April 22. The Pleiades mark the 
shoulder of Taurus, the Hyades 
its head. The chief star is Alde- 
haran or Alpha Tauri, a red star 
some 90 times brighter intrinsic- 
ally than the sun. The constella- 
tion contains a number of variable 
stars, and the well-known Crab 
nebula. See Constellation ; Zodiac. 

Taurus. Mountains of Asiatic 
Turkey. Consisting chiefly of two 
ranges, named by the Turks the 
Bulgar Dagh and the Ala Dagh, 
they run almost parallel to the 
coast of S.E. Asia Minor, forming 
the edge of the Anatolian plateau. 
On the E. they form the border 
between Asia Minor and Turkish 
Syria, the connecting pass being 
the Cilioian Gates. The loftiest 
peak is the Metdesis, N.W. of 
Adana, and 11,600 ft. in height. 
The Anti -Taurus is an extension 


Tavern (Lat. idberna). House 
of wayside rest and refreshment. 
Synonymous with inn, the tavern 
has the same legal status, both in 
common law and by statute. But 
in trade and tradition alike, it is 
the public house, providing alco- 
holic drink and sometimes “ soft ” 
drinks, and food, rather than the 
hotel furnishing accommodation. 
The tavern was created by and 
for the needs of the road. Unknown 
to primitive or savage communi- 
ties, its history is nevertheless 
both ancient and respectable. It 
figures in the earliest literature of 
China and Japan, India, Assyria, 
Persia, and Egypt, also in the 
Bible. In ancient Greece its status 
was not high, but the Roman 
road makers sot great store by 
their taverns, controlling them by 
legislation, much of which has 
been incorporated in, modern laws. 
Cicero mentions Tres Tabernae 
(three taverns) as a town on 
the Appian Way. Shakespeare’s 
Mermaid Tavern and Johnson’s 
Cheshire Cheese have been im- 
mortalised, and the tavern of 
Omar Kha57yam remains a symbol 
of life’s pilgrimage. 

Taveta. Settlement of Kenya 
Colony (q,v.). It is 75 m. W. of 
Voi on the Uganda rly., and 28 m. 
E. of Moshi on the Usambara 
rly., and is close to the frontier of 
Tanganyika Territory, near the 
N.E. slopes of Mt. Kilima-Njaro, 
2,350 ft. above sea level. In 1884 
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Taurus. Mount^n range o£ Asia Minor, presenting a steep scarp to the 
Cilician plains at the N.E. comer of the Levant 


N. from the E. end of the Taurus, 
On a northern spur is Mt, Ar- 
gaeus, 11,480 ft., the highest point 
in Asia Minor, The Bagdad rly. 
follows the break between the 
Bulgar Dagh and the Ala Dagh. 

Tavastehus (Finnish Ham- 
eenlinna). Capital of the dept, of 
Hame in S.W. Finland. About 80 
m. N.E. of Abo (Turku), it is con- 
nected with Leningrad by the 
Helsinki rly. The chief occupa- 
tions are the cultivation of grain, 
flax, and hemp, and cattle breeding, 
Jean Sibelius was a native of 
Tavastehus. ' 


Sir H. Johnston concluded treaties 
here with the local chiefs, and 
a little later the German Karl 
Peters, and General Lloyd Mat- 
thews, the latter acting for the 
sultan of Zanzibar, also made 
treaties with the same chieftains. 
The place was allotted to the 
British, but the greater part of 
Kilima-Njaro fell to the Germans. 
The dist. was the scene of numer- 
ous encounters during the First 
Great War. 

Tavira. Seaport of Portugal, 
in the prov. of Algarve. It is 
136 m. S.E. of Lisbon on the river 
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Gila, and has a Moorish citadel and vated, a little rice being grown, as a citizen may enjoy services 

a Renaissance church. The har- Wolfram and tin are mined, worth to him much more than 

hour, guarded by two forts, is Tavoy town, 30 m. from the mouth he has to pay as taxes, 

accessible to small vessels which of the river, is well laid out, and Every tax is of persons, not 

trade in fruit, tunny, and sardines, timber- built. It is almost in the things, however it may be ex- 
Pop. 14,000. middle of the coast of the dist. on pressed. When consumers of 

Tavistock. Market town and the E. side of the long narrow goods are taxed by means of 

urban dist. of Devon, England. It estuary of the Tavoy river, a short duties, e.g. customs and excise 

stands on the Tavy, 15 m. N. of stream which flows due S. from duties, on the commodities they 

Plymouth, and is the N. of the dist. Area, 5, 308 buy, the tax is called indirect, 

served by rlys. A sq. m. Pop., dist., 211,729 : Taxes on income and property, 

short canal leads town, 37,650. on particular classes of people 

from here to the Tavy. River of Devon, Eng- (e.^. auctioneers), and on acts 

Tamar. The chief land. It rises on Dartmoor and (such as writing a cheque or a 
buildings are the after a course of 20 m. falls into receipt) are direct, 
church of S. the Tamar. Its estuary is 3 m. Taxation is one of the principal 

Eustachius, dat- long and about J m. broad, instruments by which a govern- 
ing from the 14th Tavistock is on its banks, and the ment expresses its policy, and a 

century,^ and the river also passes Buckland Abbey, tax may be most eSeotive when 
guildhall and other public offices. Taw. River of Devon, England, it produces least revenue : for 

Educational institutions include Rising on Okement Hill, in Dart- example, protective taxes on im- 
an endowed grammar school and m'oor, it flows N.E. to Lapford, ports, or taxes on alcohol imposed 
Kelly College. Formerly a stannary and turns N.W. to Barnstaple at to discourage drinking, are en- 
town, Tavistock was the centre of the head of its estuary. Its length tirely successful when they pro- 
an important mining district. It is 50 m. duce no revenue. 
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was also famous for its woollens 
and much cloth was sold at its 
fairs, but it is now chiefly an 
agricultural centre. It elected two 
M.P.S 1295-1867, then one until 


Tawe. River of Wales. Rising 
in Brecknock, it flows for 36 m. 
S.W. through Glamorgan to 
Swansea Bay at Swansea. 


Throughout the ages taxation 
has aroused hostility, and at 
times has caused rebellion and 
civil war. Now most people, in 


1885. It now gives its name to a 
CO. constituency. There are 
remains of a monastery founded 
in 961, around which the town 
grew. This became very rich, 
a fine building being erected for 
it in the 15th century. On the 
dissolution of the monasteries its 
lands were given to John Russell, 
whose descendants, the dukes of 
Bedford, had a seat, Endsleigh, 
near the town. The eldest son of 
the duke has the title of marquess 
of Tavistock. Market day, Fri. 
Pop. 6,024. 

Tavistock Square. London 
square, in the bor. of St. Pancras, 
W.C.I.* It was built about 1806 
on property of the duke of Bed- 
ford and named after his heir 
the marquess of Tavistock. At 
Tavistock House (demolished 
1901) Dickens during 1860-57 
wrote Bleak House, Hard Times, 
and Little Dorrit ; he also set up 
a small theatre in the garden. The 
E. side of the square, in Woburn 
Place, is occupied by the appoint- 
ments office of the ministry of 
Labour; buildings of the British 
Medical Association are at the 
N.E. corner ; while on the N. side 
stand the Jews’ College and the 
headquarters of the Free Church 
Federal Council. 

Tavoy. Dist., harbour, and 
river of Burma, in the Tenasserim 
division. The dist. is the coast 
strip W. of the mountainous 
Siamese frontier. It has the very 
heavy rainfall of 227 ins. annually. 
Hardly any of the land is culti- 
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Tavistock, Devon. The Guildhall, built in 1848 and incorporating remains of 
the Benedictine Abbey 
Frith 


TaweU, John (d. 1845). British 
murderer. He was hanged in 1845 
for the murder at Slough of Sarah 
Hart, whom he poisoned with 
prussic acid. The crime is memor- 
able for the ingenious defence that 
the prussic acid was contained in 
apple pips eaten by the dead 
woman, and for the fact that 
Tawell, who escaped to London, 
was intercepted at Paddington as 
the result of a telegram from 
Slough — ^the earliest use of the 
telegraph for tracing a wanted 
criminal. 

Taxation (Lat. iaxare, to com- 
pute). Term for the levying of 
contributions from citizens for the 
maintenance of the state. A tax is 
not a direct payment for services 
provided ; thus, a 6d. stamp on 
an agreement is a tax, a 6d. stamp 
on a parcel is not. A taxpayer 


the U.K. at any rate, regard it as 
a necessary evil. Four maxims, 
or canons, of taxation, stated by 
Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations, 1776, repeatedly quoted 
and adapted to changed condi- 
tions, are : (1) that people should 
contribute in proportion to their 
ability ; (2) that a tax should be 
certain, in form, amount, and 
manner of payment ; (3) that the 
tax should be levied in the most 
convenient way ; (4) that it 

should be so contrived as to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible 
more than it brings to the Treasury. 
These four canons of equality, of 
certainty, of convenience, and of 
economy are frequently used to 
judge the quality of a proposed 
tax. Thus, a poll-tax (a fixed 
amount per head) violates the 
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first canon ; so does an income 
tax at a fiat rate irrespective of 
the size of the income, for each 
unit — ^pound, dollar, franc, etc. — 
of a small income has generally 
a much greater significance than 
each unit of a very large income. 

Most customs and excise duties 
violate all the canons except the 
third ; for experience suggests 
that most people object less to 
paying taxes on expenditure than 
taxes on income, notwithstanding 
that when imposed on e.g. house- 
hold necessities, commodity taxes 
press much more heavily on the 
poor than on the rich, that few 
people know how much tax is 
included in the price they pay, 
and that generally the extra 
amount paid for the taxed goods 
is very much larger than the tax. 
A psychological reason for this 
preference is the citizen’s know- 
ledge that if ho cares to do vnthout 
the taxed article he can avoid 
paying the tax, a choice he cannot 
make where direct taxes are 
concerned. 

Bad Forms of Tax 

A govt, in devising its taxation 
has to subordinate precept to 
expediency, and especially has 
to seek taxes that are elastic, 
that is, can be adjusted by alter- 
ing the rate in order to produce 
more or less as may he desired. 
Any tax, however, is bad if it 
produces results quite unexpected 
and undeslred, as did the taxing 
of the American colonies under 
Greorge HI, or if it tends to im- 
poverish the whole community hy 
lowering the .standard of health 
or hy lessening economic activity 
and initiative. One method of 
taxing is always had : that of 
financing govt, expenditure hy 
depreciating the currency through 
the issue of hank notes. An easy 
and insidions form of taxation, it 
has during the 20th cent, caused 
immense harm on the Continent, 
especially in Germany and France. 

Since the middle of the 19th 
cent, there has been in most 
countries a great increase in taxa- 
tion, partly because the state has 
undertaken many additional func- 
tions, hnt principally because of 
the vastly increased cost of war 
and defence, and the interest on 
debts resulting from war. There 
has also been a tendency in the 
U.K., and to some extent in other 
countries, to rely much more on 
various forms of direct taxation, 
particularly taxes on income. In 
1840-50 direct taxes in the U.K. 
supplied only 30 p.c. of the total 
revenue ; at the beginning of the 
20th century they provided ahont 


50 p.c., hy 1913 60 p.c., by 1920 
nearly 70 p.c. In 1932 the range 
of customs duties was greatly in- 
creased, and at the outbreak of 
the Second Great War direct taxes 
accounted for about 60 p.c. As 
the war proceeded, the great in- 
crease in indirect taxes, chiefly 
the newly introduced purchase 
tax, was more than offset hy the 
still greater increase in the rates 
and the range of direct taxes, 
and only about one-third of the 
total tax revenue was raised 
through duties on goods. 

The growth of taxation in the 
U.K. has been partly caused by 
the greater willingness of all 
political parties to use taxation as 
a social and economic instrument. 
Most British govts, would not 
hesitate to increase or decrease 
taxation if they considered that 
they could in that way prevent 
a slump and unemployment. The 
effect of high rates of taxation on 
prices, wage demands, the willing- 
ness of people to work hard or to 
undertake commercial risks, etc., 
has also been studied with con- 
siderable divergence of conclusions. 
See Customs and Excise ; Income 
Tax ; Single Tax ; Surtax, etc. 

• H. Watson 

Bibliography. A Short Fiscal 
and Financial History of England, 
1815-1918, J. F. Rees, 1930 ; 
Principles of Public Finance, H. 
Dalton, 9th ed., 1936 ; Funda- 
mental Principles of Taxation, 
J. Stamp, rev. ed., 1936; Finance of 
the British Government, 1920-36, 
U. Hicks, 1938 ; Redistribution of 
Incomes through Public Finance, 
T. Barra, 1945 ; A Study in Public 
Finance, A. C. Pigou, 1947. 

Taxation of Costs. In English 
law, the scrutiny by ojBficials of the 
high court of justice and others of 
a solicitor’s bill of costs. The work 
is done by masters of the supreme 
court, which has a taxing office, 
registrars of the county courts, and 



Tazidermy. Principal tools required 
lor elementary work. 1. Skinning 
knife. 2. Scissors. 8. Bodkin. 
4. Brain spoon and hook. 5. Bound- 
nosed Pliers. 


clerks of the peace. All items are 
checked according to the allowed 
scale of costs, those charged wrong- 
fully being disallowed and over- 
charges rectified. See Costs. 

Taxco. Town of Mexico, in 
Guerrero state. Here was mined 
the first silver shipped to Spain 
from Mexico. Borda, a Frenchman, 
made an immense fortune in the 
18th cent, from silver mining and 
founded the magnificent church 
crowning the hilltop. The town is a 
Spanish colonial gem, full of pic- 
turesque scenes, and the Mexican 
govt, has made it a national 
monument, prohibiting the con- 
struction of modern buildings. 
There are several good hotels, how- 
ever. Taxeo is about 130 m. N. of 
the port of Acapulco and con- 
nected to it by rly. Pop. 6,000. 

Taxicab or “Taxi. Popular 
name for a hacloiey carriage pro- 
vided with a taximeter {q.v.). In 
England taxicabs are licensed by 
the local council of the district in 
which they ply, except in London, 
where they are licensed by the 
commissioner of police, and regu- 
lated by the London cab orders 
issued by the Home secretary. 
They must conform to certain re- 
quirements in design and safety 
measures, and are limited as to the 
number of passengers they may 
carry. Unlike the owner of a priv- 
‘ately hired car, the taxi owner 
may charge only the amounts 
indicated on the taximeter. Nor- 
mally the London taxi is licensed 
to carry four passengers, but in 
1927 two-seater taxicabs were 
licensed by Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
(later Lord Brentford), and after 
him were nicknamed Jixies; but 
these never proved popular and 
soon disappeared. 

Taxidermy. The art of pre- 
paring, stuffing, and mounting the 
skins of animals to resemble the 
living creature. It is an exclusive 
and highly specialised craft; in 
England there are only two taxi- 
dermist firms, one a family concern 
in which experience is handed 
down from father to son. This 
firm is now owned by the founder’s 
great-grandson, who is assisted 
by two brothers. The taxidermist’s 
work is varied ; not only does he 
stuff animals, but he fashions aU 
kinds of articles from their skins. 
His showroom is an exhibition, 
with stuffed giant pandas, lions, 
tigers, lambs, dogs, cats, and other 
pets, monkeys, birds, amphibians, 
even insects and butterflies. The 
most important point is that a 
stuffed animal should be given a 
lifelike attitude : this calls not 
only for good craftsmanship, but 
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Taxidermy. Stuffing a mandrill. 1. Stnd:^g the subject. 2. Softening the skin in a tank of water. 3. Stuffing the 
animal. 4. Shaping the body. 5. Fitting artificial eyes into the head. 6. Cleaning the fm with a comb. 7. The 
finished job. 8. A layer of arsenic having been applied to the face to ensure its preservation, a coating of plaster is 
laid on. This remains there for about two months until the face is completely dry and firmly set 


also for artistic gifts and knowledge 
of natural history. 

The process of stuffing is as 
follows : the skin, with the fur, 
if any, is immersed for softening in 
a water tank for several days, after 
which it is hung up for drying ; at 
the next stage, iron rods are put 
into the limbs in order that the 
structure shall be firm ; arsenic 
is applied where the skin is open, 
as these places are liable to rot ; 
after these preparations, the animal 
is stuffed and the skuU fitted into 
the head, the head itself being 
stuffed through the ear. The pro- 
cess of shaping follows, according 
to directions in a natural history 
book ; artificial eyes are put into 
the skull (there is a factory in 
England which manufactures 
artificial eyes for all kinds of 
animals); the eyes are modelled 
for correct expression; the fur is 
cleaned with a comb ; the mask is 
covered with arsenic and a layer of 
plaster of Paris, which is left on, 
sometimes for months, until the 
face is completely dry and set; 
finally the body is mounted and 
ready to be transported to a 
museum, school, or private house. 

It is also the job of the taxi- 
dermist to make souvenirs of 
tusks, fins, hides, furs, elephant 
nails, etc., sUoh as walking sticks 


and ornamental tables ffom the 
skin of a hippopotamus, and ash- 
trays from elephant skin. As cor- 
rect heat is necessary for stuffing 
different animals, the taxidermist’s 
shop contains several rooms at 
varying temperatures. Patience, 
experience, and scientific know- 
ledge are needed to transform the 
pitiful skin of a dead animal, with 
a dangling head, into a perfectly 
stuffed and mounted object which 





Tazimetei. Dia- 
ing working 
instrument. 


sbow- 

laits ot the 
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gives a convincing illusion of life. 
Time necessary for completing the 
job varies from several wee& to 
months and even years, while the 
cost of stuffing a large animal like 
a hippopotamus or elephant may 
be several thousand pounds. 

Simon Wolf 

Taadxneter. Device used on 
taxicabs to indicate payments due 
by the hirer. The inventor of the 
modem taximeter was A, Griiner, 
of Magdeburg, in 1895. The basic 
principle of the instrument lies in 
the fact that, for any complete 
revolution of a wheel of a vehicle, 
a certain distance is travelled by 
the vehicle. Hence, if the revolu- 
tions of the wheel be counted 
during a certain period, the dis- 
tance travelled may he calculated. 
The accompanying figure shows 
the interior of an instrument. 
In this illustration a is a flexible 
shaft, the bottom end of which 
terminates in a wheel, which is 
geared with another on the nave 
of a wheel of the vehicle, and thus 
rotates as the vehicle travels. 
Through the gearing, 6, the shaft 
is connected with the principal 
counter, c, the numbered disks of 
which are made to revolve by 
suitable gearing. 

Apart from “ extras,” Gruner’s 
original instrument provided for 
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five different tariffs. The parts are 
linked together in such a way that, 
by turning keys on the outside of 
the instrument case, the gears can 
be thrown in or out as required. 
In the diag. ( p. 7965 ) the key, d, 
turned through a certain distance 
in one direction, will show tariff 
No. 1 (distance hire) at the tariff 
window, and 
at the same 
time con- 


The certificates provide an invest- 
ment for money that would other- 
wise remain probably as a deposit 
at the bank in readiness to meet 
the tax demand. Originally 
interest on such deposits was 
allowed at the rate of 1 p.c. free 
of tax, but in 1948 the rate was 
reduced to f p.c. A tax certificate 


Tay, Firth of. Indentation of 
E. Scotland on the North Sea. It is 
due to a submergence of the lower 
portion of the Tay valley, and 
extends inland 25 m. to Perth. 
8&e Inchcape Pock. 

Tay Bridge. Railway bridge 
crossing the Firth of Tay. The first 
rly. bridge across the firth was 


ueets the 
flexible shaft 
with the 
principal 
counter, c ; 
turning the 
key in the 
other direc- 
tion first dis- 



Tay Bridge. Railway viaduct, 2 miles and 73 yards in length, across the firth at Dundee. It was opened in 1887 


connects the flexible shaft from is not transferable ; but if the opened in 1878, and Dec. 28, 1879, 


the fare counter, and then con- amount for which it is issued prove during a night gale, 13 of the main 


nects the counter with the clock 
gear, e, and tariff No. 2 (time 
hire) simultaneously appears. 

The counter, /, which is oper- 
ated by the flagstaff being turned 
down, shows the number of times 
that the cab has been hired ; 
g shows the total number of miles 
the cab travels ; Ji the total 
amount paid for fares ; while 
counter j adds up and records the 
amount paid for ‘‘ Extras.” 

Taxodium. Summer-leafing 
tree of the family Coniferae. 
It is noted for the richness of the 
tints of its autumnal foliage, A 
native of N. America, whence it 
was introduced into Great Britain 
in 1640, it thrives in a moist, 
loamy soil, preferably by the edges 
of lakes or rivers, and is propagated 
in the ordinary way by seeds or 
cuttings, or by layering in the 
autumn. T. distichum is known as 
the bald or swamp cypress. 

Tax Reserve Certificate. Oer- 
trficate issued under a scheme 
introduced in the British budget 
of 1941. These are issued in 


greater than the tax payable a 
balance certificate may be issued. 

Tay. River of Scotland. It 
drains the greater part of Perth- 
shire and . portions of Angus, 
Argyllshire, and Inverness-shire, 
and has a length of 118 m., includ- 
ing its chief headstream and the 
Fhth of Tay. Rising as the Fillan 
on Ben Lui, 3,708 ft., on the W. 
border of Perthshire, it flows E. by 
N. to Loch Doohart, whose name 
it takes, and then on to Loch Tay. 
On issuing from the N.E. end of 
this loch, it assumes its own name, 
and flows E. and S.E. past Aber- 
feldy and Dunkeld, and thence S. 
past Perth to the firth on the N. 
shore of which is Dundee. From the 
right it receives the Earn, Almond, 
Shoohie, and Bran, and from the 
left the Isla, Tummel, and Garry. 
The area of its basin is 2,400 sq. m., 
and it discharges more water into 
the sea than any other river in the 
U.K.. Its salmon fisheries are 
the most important in Scotland. 

Tay, Loch. Lake of Scotland, 
in W. Perthshire. It fills a rock 


central spans, with a train upon 
them, feU 90 ft., a third of the 
bridge being destroyed, and aU 
the passengers on the train, some 
90 in number, being killed. The 
second bridge, built 1882-87 at a 
cost of £670,000, is just over 2 m. 
long and carries two lines of rly. 

It was constructed within 60 ft. 
of the site of the original bridge, 
many of the smaller remaining 
girders of which were used in 
the new structure. For part of its 
length the rly. tracks are carried on 
top of the girders, but across the 
13 main central spans the tracks 
are laid between the main girders 
so as to allow a clear height of 79 
ft. for the passage of ships below. 
There are 74 spans, varying from 
56 ft. to 245 ft. in length. The big 
spans were erected on pontoons 
alongshore and floated out to their 
positions at high tide. As the tide 
fell the girders were left resting 
upon low-level seatings on the 
piers, whence they were raised by 
hydraulic rams to the required 
level. 


multiples of £25 by the Bank of 
England on hehaK of the Treasury 
to companies and others who de- 
posit funds earmarked for the pay- 
ment of income tax (other than 
schedules C and E), surtax, excess 
profits tax, and other taxes. 


basin in the valley of the Upper 
Tay, at an elevation of 349 ft. and 
with a depth reaching to 508 ft. 
In length 15 m. and breadth 1 m., 
it is an angling and tourist resort. 
Ben Lawers (g.v.) on the W. rises 
3,635 ft. above the level of the lake. 


Taylor, Alfred Edward 
(1869-1945). English philosopher. 
He was bomDec. 22, 1869, and edu- 
cated at New College, Oxford. In 
1891 he became a fellow of Merton, 
and during 1903-08 was professor 
of philosophy at McGill univer- 



Tay. One d tbe landing-stages on the Perthshixe loch, from which excoxsions 
can be made to the snxxonnding mountains 


sity, Montreal. In 1908 he became 
professor at St. Andrews, staying 
there until 1924, when he was ap- 
pointed professor of moral philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh. He wrote 
many books on philosophical ques- 
tions, being especially well known 
as an interpreter of Plato, Socrates, 
and the thinkers of Greece. Among 
his works were Aristotle, 1912 ; 
The Influence of Platonism, 1925 ; 
Plato, the Man and his Work , ; 1927 
The Life of Socrates, 1933. A plea 
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for religion. Does God Exist ? -W’as 
widely discussed when it appeared 
just after his death, which took 
place Oct. 31, 1945. 

Taylor, Alfeed Swaine (1806- 
80). British medical jurist. Bom 
at Northfleet, Dec. 11, 1806, and 
educated at 
Guy’s and R. 
Thomas’s Hos- 
p i t a 1 s, then 
one insti- 
tution, he 
became profes- 
sor of medical 
jurisprudence 
at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, 1831-77, 
being the first 
lecturer on the subject in England, 
and his profound knowledge and 
wide experience of poisons, wounds, 
etc., made him in constant demand 
at criminal trials. He died May 27, 
1880., Taylor was the first man to 
codify medical jurisprudence, and 
his Manual of Medical Jurispru- 
dence, first published in 1844, re- 
mains the standard work on the 
subject. He also wrote a Hand- 
book on Poisons, 1848. See Juris- 
prudence. 

Taylor, Bayaed (1825-78). 
American writer. Born in Chester 
CO., Pa., Jan. 11, 1825, he was ap- 
prenticed to a printer, and in 
1844 he published Ximena, his 
first volume of poems. He later 
went on a pedestrian tour of 
Europe, which he described in 
Views Afloat, or Europe Seen 
with Knapsack and Staff (1846). 
In 1847 he joined the staff of The 
New York Tribune, for 'which he 
travelled as special correspondent 
in California, Mexico, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Syria, India, China, Japan, 
Greece, Sweden, and Russia. In 
1862 and 1863 he was secretary of 
legation at St. Petersburg. Subse- 
quently he spent many years in 
Germany, the fruit of which was 
his best known work, his transla- 
tion of Paust, 1871. He died in 
Berlin, Dec. 17, 1878, while serving 
as ambassador. 

Taylor, Isaac (1829-1901). 
British philologist. A son of Isaac 
Taylor (1787-1865), author of The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
he was born May 2, 1829, at Stan- 
ford Rivers. Educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was or- 
dained in 1857. Prom 1865-69 he 
was a vicar at Bethnal Green and 
from 1869-75 at Twickenham. In 
1875 he became rector of Settring- 
ton, Yorkslnre, where he died Oct- 
18, 1901. Taylor’s fame rests 
cldefly upon his book, The Alpha- 
bet, 1883. His other works include 
the popular Words and Places, 


1864. Taylor’s aunt, Jane Taylor 
(1783-1823), won fame as a writer 
of hymns for children. 

Taylor, Jeremy (1613-67). 
English divine and scholar. A 
barber’s son, bom at Cambridge, 
where he was baptized Aug. 15, 
1613, be was educated at Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
University and All Souls Colleges, 
Oxford, becoming in 1636 a feUow 
of the last named. Chaplain to 
Laud and Charles I, he was rector 
of Uppingham, 1638 ; of Over- 
stone, Northamptonshire, 1643. 
Taken prisoner at Cardigan, 1645, 
and deprived of his living by the 
Parliamentarians, he "tvas for a 
time a sehoolmas-fcer in Wales, and 
chaplain to the earl of Carbery at 
Golden Grove, Carmarthenshire, 
where his chief works were -written. 

Charles II appointed him bishop 
of Do-wn and Connor, 1661, and 
administrator of Dromore. He was 
vice-chancellor of Dublin miiver- 
sity and a member of the Irish 
pri-Ty council, but disputes with 
the clergy, as a result of his strict 
episcopalianism, and domestic sor- 
row clouded his later years. He 
died at Lisburn, Aug, 13, 1667, 
and was buried in the cathedral he 
restored at Dromore. 

Taylor’s 36 separate works in- 
clude Episcopacy Asserted, 1642 ; 
The Liberty of Prophesying, 1646 ; 

The Great Ex- 
emplar (Life of 
Christ), 1649; 
The Rule and 
Exercises of 
Holy Li-ving, 
1650 ; The 
Rule and Exer- 
cises of Holy 
Dying, 1651, 
both reissued 
in numerous 
editions; Clems Domini, on the 
Ministerial office, 1651 ; Unum 
Necessarium, repentance, 1655 ; 
The Golden Grove, 1655, an expan- 
sion of an earlier Catechism for 
children, with h 3 nnns on the my- 
steries and festivals of the Church ; 
A Discourse on Friendship, 1657 ; 
and Duotor Dubitantium, an eru- 
dite treatise on casuistry, 1660. 

A man of remarkable erudition, 
influenced by the Renaissance, 
gifted with a fertile imagination, 
and the possessor of a stately and 
impassioned prose style rarely 
equalled and perhaps never sur- 
passed by any English author, 
Jeremy Taylor, whose spiritual 
nature animates all he wrote, stiU 
exercises power and charm upon 
the appreciative reader. 

Bihliogtaphy, Works, ed. R. 
Heber, with Life, 15 vols., 1822, rev. 



Alfred Taylor, 
British medical jurist 



Jeremy Taylor, 
Bullish divine 


ed. C. P. Eden, 10 vols., 1847-52; 
Poems and Verse Translations, ed. 
A. B. Grosart, 1S70; Lives, J. 
Wheeldon, 1793; H. K. Bonnev, 
1S15; T. S. Hughes, 1831: E. 
Gosse, 1904; G. Worley, 1907; 
W. J. Brown, 1925. 

Taylor, John (1580-1653). 
English writer, known as the Water 
Poet. Bom at Gloucester, Aug. 
24, 1580, and 
apprenticed to 
a Thames 
waterman, he 
served in the 
n a V y, h e i n g 
present at 
the siege of 
Cadiz, 1596, 
and at Flores, 

1 5 9 7. He John Taylor, 
returned to the English -wnter 

Thames as a Bodleian Lfbrary 



-waterman, travelled, making a 
journey on foot from London to 
Edinburgh in 1618, and settled 
do-wn in 1645 as an innkeeper in 
Long Acre. He was buried in the 
churchyard of S. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. His ruggedly racy -wiit- 
ings,Pemiiless Pilgrimage, Travels 
in Germany, etc., upwards of 150 
in number, were reprinted by the 
Spenser Society, 1869-78, and 
there is an account of him' in 
Southey’s Observations on Unedu- 
cated Poets. 

Taylor, John Henry (b. 1871). 
English golfer. Bom at Northam, 
Devon, March 19, 1871, he was for 


46 yrs. pro- 
fessional to the 
M 1 d-S u r r 6 y 
club. He bad 
a remarkable 
championship 
record spaced 
over more than 
20 yrs., being 
open champion 
1895, 1896 
(jointly -with 
Vardon), 1900, 
and runner-up 



J. H. Taylor, 
professional golfer 


1909, and 1913, 
in 1904, 1905, 
1906, 1907, In 1948, at the age of 
77, Taylor was still a familiar 
figure at Walton Heath. His 
publications mcluded Taylor on 
Golf, 5th ed., 1911 : Golf My Life 
Work, an autobiography, 1947. 
With Vardon and Braid, Taylor 
ranks as one of the three greatest 
names in the early history of 
professional goK. 

Taylor, Myron 0. (b. 1874). 
American lawyer and diplomatist. 
He was bom Jan. 18, 1874, and 
took a law degree at Cornell. He 
did not establish himself primarily 
as a la-wyer, but was concerned 
chiefly -with finance. He was 
chairman of the finance committee 
of the U.S. Steel corporation, 
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1927-1934 and chainnan during 
1932-38, also holding director- 
ships of many other large lirms. 
He went as personal representative 
of F. D. Roosevelt to the Vatican 
during the Second Great War. 
Later he was chairman of the 
committee on post-war foreign 
economic poHcy. 

Taylor, Tom (1817-80). British 
dramatist. Bom at Sunderland, 
Oct. 19, 1817, he was educated at 
Glasgow uni- 
versity and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge, of 
which he was 
made a fellow 
in 1840, Leav- 
ing Cambridge 
for London in 
1844, he was 

ture at London university until 
1846, when he was called to the 


Taylor Institution. Establish- 
ment for the study of medieval and 
modern European languages, at 
the university of Oxford. It was 
founded and endowed in accord- 
ance with the will of Sir Robert 
Taylor (1714-88), architect, and 
is housed in S. Giles’s, in the E. 
-wing of a handsome building in 
the Ionic style, built 1845-48 
after a design by G. R. Cockerell. 
The rest of the building, facing 
Bejaumont Street, is occupied by 
the Ashmolean Museum (q.v.). The 
institution contains a library and 
lecture rooms, and is controlled by 
a hoard of curators, who adminis- 
ter endowTnents for lectures and 
scholarships. 

Tayport or Feeryport-on- 
Craig. Town of Fife, Scotland. 
Situated on the S. side of the Firth 
of Tay on the rly. 3J m. E. by S. 
of Dundee and opposite Broughty 
Ferry, it has a good harbour, and 
linen and jute factories, and 


pointed professor of harmony at 
Moscow conservatoire, 1866, he 
stayed until 1877. During these 
years he wrote 
his first opera, 

V o j e V o d a, | 

1869, which I 
proved a ■ 
failure, as 
did Undine, 

1876; his 
symphonic 
poem, Romeo 
and Juliet, p. i. Tchaikovsky, 
w a s derided Russian composer 
in Vienna, 

and only with the success of his 
best-known opera, Eugene Onegin, 
1879, did he attain general recogni- 
tion. To this period belong the 
first three symphonies, piano con- 
certo in B fiat minor. Swan Lake 
ballet, and Francesca da Rimini. 
He made a disastrous marriage 
in 1877, but at the same time 
gained a patroness, Nadezhda von 


bar, but in 1850 he gave up the 
law for a government post, eventu- 
ally becoming secretary of the 
sanitary dept, of the local govern- 
ment hoard. His leisure, mean- 
time, had been devoted to litera- 
ture and journalism. He contri- 
buted to Punch, and in 1874 
became its editor. His dramatic 
career, on which his fame chiefly 
rests, had begun in 1844 when four 
of his burlesques were produced. 
He wrote, adapted, or collabor- 
ated in about 100 plays, some of 
which have been frequently re- 
vived. His best known pieces are 
Masks and Faces, 1852, with 
Charles Reade ; Still Waters Run 
Deep, 1855 ; Our American 
Cousin, 1868 ; The . Ticket-of- 
Leave Man, 1863 ; and Lady 
Clancarty, 1874. Taylor died at 
Wandsworth, July 12, 1880. 

Taylor, Zachary (1784-1850). 
American soldier and statesman. 
Bom in Orange co., Virginia, 
Sept. 24, 1784, except for a few 
years he was engaged from 1808 
to 1847 in active military service. 
His earliest campaigns were against 
the Indians — Tecumseh, Black 
Hawk, and the Seminoles — and his 
last against Mexico, in which 
with greatly inferior forces he 
won the decisive victory of Buena 
Vista, Feb. 22-23, 1847, over the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna. 
In 1848, Taylor was a successful 
Whig candidate for the presidency. 
During his brief term, questions 
connected with slavery, and the 
disturbed condition of the country 
generally, prevented much atten- 
tion being given to domestic 
reforms. Taylor died at Washing- 
ton, July 9, 1860. 


engine works. Pop. 3,500. 

Taz. Name of a river and bay 
in E. Siberia. The river rises in 
two smaU lakes and, taking a 
generally N. W. direction, falls into 
the bay of the same name, which 
communicates with the Gulf of 
Obi. The Taz river is frozen 
from Nov. until June. 

Tbilisi. Ninth city of the 
U.S.S.R., capital of Georgia S.S.R. 
and of Transcaucasia. It is 
situated on the Kura, 170 m. E. 
of Batum, and has a long history, 
dating back to the 5th century, 
when King Vakhtang discovered 
hot springs here. In 455 it 
became the capital of the old 
kingdom of Georgia ,* it was taken 
by Russia in 1799. During the 
First Great War Tiflis, as it was 
then called, was the main object 
of the Turks in their Caucasian 
campaign. For long a centre of 
fine art manufacture, ranging 
from carpets to goldsmiths’ work, 
it was modernised under the Soviet 
regime and became one of the 
greatest industrial cities of the 
U.S.S.R. A large hydro-electric 
plant draws power from the fast 
flowing rivers of the Caucasus. 
Here is a university and the 
Georgian academy of sciences ; 
also the h.q. of the army of the 
Caucasus. It is linked by rly. 
with Tabriz, Persia, and by air 
with Moscow. Pop. 619,175. 

Tchaikovsky, Piote Ilytch 
(1840-93). Russian composer. 
He was bom at Votkinsk, May 7, 
1840, and after studying juris- 
prudence, entered St, Petersburg 
conservatoire, where he was per- 
suaded by Rubinstein to adopt 
music as his profession. Ap- 


Meck, who, though she never met 
him, made the composer an ample 
allowance. Then came mature 
works despite lack of appreciation. 
The 4th and 5th symphonies re- 
flected the melancholy and morbid 
introspection which had always 
characterised Tchaikovsky’s dis- 
position. Later works included 
the operas, Queen of Spades, and 
Mazeppa ; the Mozartiana suite. 
Sleeping Beauty ballet, and Casse- 
Noisette suite. At a performance 
of the revised version of his opera 
Vakoula the Smith, entitled Ox- 
ana’s Caprice, 1887, he made his 
debut as a conductor, visiting 
European capitals and the U.S.A. 
In 1893 he poured into his 6th 
symphony (the Pathetic) what he 
regarded as his supreme emotional 
expression. Within 10 days of 
its first performance he died of 
cholera, Nov. 6, 1893. 

Tchaikovsky’s music attained 
universal popularity within a few 
years because of his capacity to 
express emotion in well-defined 
light and shade. In his big works 
he displayed a breadth and mas- 
tery of orchestration attained by 
few contemporaries. Of his sym- 
phonies the 6th and 6th are the 
most spectacular, and, with the 
first piano concerto, the most 
frequently heard works. His 
supreme artistic achievement is 
perhaps baUet music, which has a 
high power of evocation and 
theatrical lyricism. The 6th 
symphony was adapted by Lieonid 
Massine as a ballet (Les Presages), 
1933 ; and Francesca da Rimini 
and the overture Hamlet were 
also set. Few of his operas are 
performed outside Russia, where 




Tea. Ifatives oi Ceylon preparing the leaves £or export. 1. JPicking the leaves. The labourers’ living guarters built 
o£ concrete can be seen in the background. 2. Machine tor rolling and bruising the dried leaves. 3. Dr 3 nng leaves by 
spreading them on hessian trays called tats. 4, Sifting and grading the tea. 6. Expert checkers removing coarse parts 

which have escaped the grading process 

Eugene Onegin is regarded as Tea. Term applied specifically after 1834, when the East India 
his masterpiece. His work is to the leaves of the tea-plant and company’s monopoly ceased and 
plainly unequal if one compares to the beverage infused from them, tea was proved through the pioneer 
the noisy 1812 overture with the It is also applied to similar decoc- researches of the brothers Bruce 
serenade for strings, Italian capric- tions used either medicinally or as to grow wild in Assam, India began 
cio, or piano trio. Many of his beverages, 6.g, beef tea, camomile to cultivate tea. 
more than 100 songs are deserved- tea, sage tea, cowslip tea, etc. The The growth of the tea industry 
ly popular, and pieces such as Chinese name is cha. in Ceylon originated in the failure 

Chanson Triste, and Andante The tea-plant is an evergreen of the coffee crop in the last quar- 
Cantabile (from the serenade) are tree belonging to the genus Tkea, ter of the 19th century. The tea- 
constantly performed- His Life of which the camellia is regarded plant was introduced into Java in 
and Letters, by his brother as a sub-genus, and to the family 1826 by the German scientist 
Modeste, was trans. by R. Hew- Theaceae. The leaf is strongly Philipp Franz von Siehold. Tea- 
march, 1906 ; Conmlt also Life, veined, with saw-like edges ; the growing has spread to British 
G. Abraham, 1944. flower, usually white, often stalk- Africa — Kenya, Tanganyika, 

Terence Dennis less, and delicately fragrant ; and Uganda, and Nyasaland. Much 
Tchatyr Dagh (Tent Mountain, the fruit has three spherical seeds, tea is also grown by Russia, 
ancient Trajpeziis), Mt. of S. Opinions differ as to its original mainly in the Caucasus. 

Russia. It is situated on the S.E. home. In India, Ceylon, and For tea-planting, a hot, moist 
coast of the Crimea, 20 m. S.E. Pakistan, Assam Indigenous, climate, light friable soil, and good 
of Simferopol, and is 5,000 ft. high. China, and hybrid plants are used, drainage are desirable.^ The seeds 
Tchekhov, Anton. The career The Chinese may have used tea are either first kept in nurseries 
of this Russian writer is given medicinahy as early as the 3rd or from sis months to a year or more, 
under the spelling of Chekhov. 4th century a.d., but apparently or planted out direct—* at stake ” 
Tchema, Cerna, or Crna. not as a beverage until the 6th cen- —in the fields. The plants come to 
River of Yugoslavia. It rises tury. By the 9th century, when it maturity in three years, and re- 
among the heights N.E. of Lake was introduced into Japan, tea had quire very careful prunmg. Tea 
Ochrida, flows S.E., makes a great become the staple Chinese drink, is made only from the deHcate top 
bend round the Selecka Planina, Christopher Borough, who accom- shoots, which are nipped off with 
and continues N.E. to loin the panied a trading expedition into the hand by women and cMdren. 
Vardar a few mUes above Negotin. Persia in 1579, has been said to In the factory the pluc^gs are 
It figured- prominently in the have introduced tea into England, withered, i.e. exposed to the sun or 
First Great War It had become a popular beverage hot air until soft and flaccid. After 

Tchernigov. ’ This Russian by about 1660. Early in the 19th rolling, the leaves are allowed to 
town is described under its alter- century China tea-seed was ex- ferment, or rathw oxidise, m a 
native spelling of Chernigov. perimentally planted in India, and, cool, moist room. They are quickly 
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re-rolled and at once fired to ex- 
tract moisture and prevent further 
fennentation, then sifted into 
grades, again fired, and finally 
packed. The factory processes are 
mostly carried out by machinery. 
These methods apply to a typical 
Indian or Ceylon black-tea con- 
cern. In China tea is grown 
chiefly by peasant proprietors on 
small plots, and is made by hand. 

Green tea is unfennented and 
possesses more stimulating pro- 
perties than black. In moderation 
tea soothes the nerves ; excessive 
tea-drinking, especially if the tea 
be kept long standing or simmer- 
ing, produces nervous excitation, 
insomnia, indigestion, and other 
evils. The main growing coun- 
tries for green, tea are China and 
Japan, but India and Ceylon pro- 
duce some green tea. The prin- 
cipal names of green teas are, in 
order of quality. Gunpowder, a 
small closely rolled leaf ; Imperial, 
closely rolled but bold ; Hyson, 
a straight twisted leaf ; Young 
Hyson, similar but much smaller 
leaf ; and Hyson Skin and Twan- 
kay — ^from the river Tun-kei, in 
eastern Ngan-hui — often imper- 
fectly rolled. The chief grades of 
Indian and Ceylon teas are of two 
kinds, broken and leaf, the former 
including fannings and dust. The 
customary leaf-grades are Orange 
Pekoe, Pekoe, and Pekoe Sou- 
chong. 

In China the provinces watered 
by the Yang-tse are the principal 
source of the Moning or black-leaf 
Congous, and of fine green teas. 
The finest Fu-kien teas are grown 
on the Wu-i hills. 

Prom a dialect form of Wu-i 
comes the well-known name Bohea, 
early used in England for fine tea 
generally, and later as a trade term 
for a low- quality tea. Pu-kien 
produces the “fancy” teas, e.g. 
Kokew Oolong, a species of green ; 
and Plowery Pekoe, Foochow 
Scented Orange Pekoe, and Foo- 
chow Scented Caper, all scented 
with petals of jasmine or other 
sweet-smeUing flowers. The term 
Pekoe means “ white down,” and 
denotes the delicate tip of the 
young tea-shoot. 

Formosa produces chiefly For- 
mosa Oolong, a species of green 
tea with a yellowish leaf, favoured 
by Americans, Akin to Oolong is 
Pouchong, “ fold-sort,” put up in 
little silk-paper packets, the ex- 
quisite packing of which remains 
a mystery to Europeans Japan 
grows mostly green, and exports 
it direct to the U.S.A. 

The principal tea-districts of 
India are Assam, Darjeeling, 


Cachar, Dooars, Chota Nagpur, 
Kangra Valley, Dehra Dun, 
Kumaon, Travancore, and the 
Nilgiri Hills. The principal tea- 
growing area in Pakistan is Sylhet. 

Tea for export is packed in 
aluminium-lined, air-tight cases, 
Indian and Ceylon mostly in 
chests containing approximately 
100 lb., or in haff-chests, contain- 
ing about 60 lb., according to the 
wood available. China tea is 
packed in cheats of about 84 lb., 
in half- chests of about 50 lb., and 
in caddies, sometimes gaily 
coloured, of 20 lb. 

As a single tea rarely possesses 
rich colour, strength, and delicate 
flavour combined, the custom arose 
of blending together different teas. 
The average consumption of tea 
per head in Great Britain and 
Ireland just before the Second 
Great War was about lb. a 
year. In 1840 it was less than 
li lb. per head. 

Bibliography. Tea from Grower 
to Consumer, A. Ibbetson, 1930 ; 
The Culture and Marketing of Tea, 
C. B. Hailer, 1933 ; To Think of 
Tea, A. Repplier, 1933 ; All About 
Tea, W. Ukers, 1935; Tea: Its 
Production and Marketing, R. D. 
Morrison, 1946. 

Teaching (A.S. taecan, to 
show). Word used in two senses : 
first, the body of evidence or 
instruction, the substance of what 
is shown or taught (e.g. the teach- 
ing of the Church, the teaching of 
the materialists) ; secondly, the 
act of instructing and the theory 
underlj^g it. Many wild and 
domestic animals appear to under- 
take some teaching of their young. 
Among human beings such teach- 
ing has been the necessary con- 
dition for the survival of the race 
and the transmission of domestic 
arts and crafts and of traditions. 
In the past craftsmen undertook 
the teaching of their “ mysteries ” 
to apprentices, and much ritual 
has been associated with the initia- 
tion into and the emergence from 
apprenticeship. Teaching, like 
other activities, tended to become 
a specialised occupation ; full- 
time teachers date at least from 
ancient Greece, particularly in the 
arts and sciences — Slanguages, 
mathematics, rhetoric, etc. Such 
teaching in medieval times, 
principally in the hands of the 
Church, led to the establishment 
of schools ; but the teaching of 
trades and of domestic crafts was 
stiU carried on in the workshop 
and the home. 

During the 19th century teach- 
ing in the D.K.. emerged as a 
secular full-time occupation, and 
colleges were established to train 


men and women in the art of teach- 
ing, though it remained possible for 
persons without such theoretical 
and practical training in teach- 
ing to become teachers. Special- 
isation increased in teaching as in 
other occupations until many 
teachers instruct in only one sub- 
ject, sometimes one section of a 
subject. Broadcasting and films 
and other “ visual aids ” have 
affected the work of the teacher. 

Much teaching of factory pro- 
cesses is organized within the 
works by employers, sometimes in 
close cooperation with local schools 
and colleges. Special methods 
have been evolved for teaching the 
blind, the dumb, and subnormal 
children in Special Schools (q.v.). 

Teaching by correspondence 
developed enormously during the 
20th cent., principally as a com- 
mercial enterprise, but in sparsely 
populated territories, e.g., parts of 
Canada, under official auspices. 
See Froebel ; Kindergarten ; Mon- 
tessori ; Bestalozzi ; University. 

Tea Duty. Tax imposed upon 
imported tea. In Great Britain 
it was levied in 1660 as a luxury 
tax, at the rate of Is. 6d. a gallon 
of liquid tea, until 1680 when it 
became 5s. a lb. of tea. During 
the 18th and 19th centuries the 
tax was retained at rates varying 
from 100 p.o. ad valorem to a 
few pence a pound. During the 
20th century tea came to be 
regarded as a household necessity, 
and the tea duty was often 
attacked as a tax on the poor. 
In 1929 the existing duty of 4d. 
a lb. on foreign and of SJ-d. a 
lb. on Empire tea was repealed. 
It was, however, reintroduced 
at a reduced rate in 1932 ; and 
the duty was retained during 
the Second Great War although 
its yield was virtually offset by 
subsidising the price of tea : 
thus, in 1947 the duty of 6d. a 
lb. yielded £9*5 million, but the 
tea subsidy cost £9 million. In 
Oct., 1948, it was estimated that 
because of the great rise in the 
market price of tea the tea subsidy 
during that fiscal year would cost 
£17*1 million, nearly twice the 
amount of the estimated yield 
from the duty. The attempt of the 
British govt, in 1767 to enforce 
the payment of tea duty by the 
American colonists was one of the 
immediate causes of the War of 
American Independence. 

Teak (Tectona grandis). Large 
timber tree of the family Ver- 
benaceae, native of Indo-Malaya. 
It attains a height of 100-150 
ft., and has opposite, oval leaves. 
The panicles of white fiowers are 
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Teak. Foliage and fruit of this 
Malayan tree ; inset, flowers 


succeeded by woolly fruits en- 
closed in the persistent bladder- 
like calyx. The timber is ex- 
ceedingly valuable in shipbuild- 
ing. It is largely cultivated in 
India, Burma, and Java, for its 
timber. Before cutting the grow- 
ing tree is “ girdled,” a ring of 
bark being cut from the base of 
the trunk, which kills the tree and 
denudes it of sap. It is then left 
standing for two years. African 
teak,'‘a hard and heavy wood, is 
the priaduot of Oldfieldia Africam, 
a treeofthe spurge family (Euphor- 
biaceae) and a native of W. Africa. 

Teal [Anas crecca), A small 
species of duck. It is a native of 
Europe (including Britain) and 
Asia. The drake is marked by a 
jagged white line with black below 
it along the wing, a buff triangular 
patch below the tail, and the red- 
brown head with a buff-edged, 
curved green band on each side, in 
which the eye is included. The 
duck has a more uniform dress of 
buff dappled with brown ; but for 
its small size it might be confused 
with the female mallard. It is in 
general a bird of inland lakes and 
pools, though in winter large 
numbers may be seen at the mouths 
of rivers. It feeds on minute 
aquatic animals and on water 
weeds. The nest, of the usual duck 
type, is built m marshy ground, 
or among heath plants on the 
moorland, and contains from 8 to 
12 cream-tinted eggs. 



Teal. Drake of the small European 
species of wild duck 

W. S, Berridae, P.Z.5. 


Te Anau. Lake of New Zealand, 
in Otago, South Island. The 
largest and in parts the most pic- 
turesque of the lakes in the S. 
Alps, it stretches for 40 m. almost 
N. and S., with fjord-like arms 
between forest-clad and snow- 
capped mts. 

Teano (anc. TeanumSidicinum). 
City of S. Italy, in the prov. of 
Naples. Situated 14 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Capua, at the foot of an 
extinct volcano Rocca Monfina, 
3,297 ft., it contained a 14th 
century castle and a 16th century 
catheial which was almost com- 
pletely destroyed during the 
Second Great War. Teano was 
held by the Hermann Goering 
div. against the Allied 5th army, 
British troops of which captured it 
Oct. 31, 1943. Ruins of a Roman 
theatre, baths, and houses attested 
its ancient importance. 

Tear Bottle oeLacheyiiatory. 
Term applied to small, narrow- 
necked bottles or phials found in 
ancient tombs, 
and supposed to 
have contained 
tears shed for the 
dead person. The 
custom is possibly 
referred to in Ps. 
56, V, S. Some 
authorities are of 
opinion that the 
bottles contained 
perfume. 

Tear Gas. 
Lachrymatory 
irritant. It causes 
copious watering 
of the eyes and 
nose, and was first 
used as a military 
weapon by the 
Germans in the 
First Great War, 
later being ad- 
opted by the other 
belligerents. 1 1 

was most com- 
monly distributed 
by shells, the usual 
mixture consisting 
of ethyl - bromo - acetate, chloro- 
acetone, benzyl bromide, benzyl 
iodide, and iodo. Although tear' 
gas in warfare is prohibited by the 
Geneva gas protocol (1926) to The 
Hague convention of 1907, there is 
no restriction upon its use by civil 
police in the suppression of riots. 
Police usually distribute it in 
grenades which weigh 1 lb. and 
are thrown by hand. JSee Chemical 
Warfare. 

Tearle, Godfrey (b. 1884). 
Anglo-American actor. He was 
bom in New York, Oct. 12, 1884, 
and educated at Carlisle grammar 


school, first appearing as a boy in 
Richard III at Burnlej^ 1893. 
Adopting the stage as a career, 
1899, he joined 
the CO. of his 
father, Os- 
mond Tearle. 

He formed his 
own CO., 1904- 
06, and ap- 
peared on the 
London stage 
at His Maj- 
esty’s in Godfrey Tearle, 
Attila, 1907. A Anglo-American 
fine presence 

suited him to virile parts, and 
he became a leading actor in 
London and New York in Shake- 
speare and in contemporary pieces, 
his most memorable performances 
including those in Carnival, 1919 ; 
The Garden of AUah, 1920 ; The 
Faithful Heart, 1922 ; Living 
Dangerously, 1934 ; The Flashing 
Stream, 1938 ; The Light of 
Heart, 1940. He played in a screen 
version of Romeo and Juliet as 
early as 1906 ; a later film was 
One of Our .^craft Is Missing. 
Tearle in 1932 was elected first 
president of Equity (g^.v.). 

Tea Rose. Name given to a 
class of perpetual or autumnal 
roses. Mostly hybrids of Eosa 
indica, they include many of the 
most popular varieties, c.gr. Mare- 
chal Niel and Gloire de Dijon. 
The name is derived from the 
scent. See Roses col. plate. 

Teasel or Teazel (Dipsaczis 
sylvestris). Tall biennial herb, one 
of the family Dipsacaceae. It is a 
native of Europe, W. Asia, and the 
Canaries. In the first year it forms 
a large spreading rosette of oblong, 
lance-shaped' leaves with prickly 
midribs. In the second it^ de- 
velops a tall stiff stem with prickly 
ribs, and large leaves in pairs, the 
lower ones with their bases joined 
so that they hold a large quantity 
of water. The small, tubular, 
purplish flowers are gathered into 



Teasel. Heads after the flowers 
have died, showing the stiff bracts 



Tear Bottle 
from an 
Etruscan 
tomb, length 
6 ins. 
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an oblong head. In the cultivated 
form known as the fuller’s teasel 
(D. fuUonum) these bracts are used 
for producing the nap on cloth, or 
teasing it, whence the name. 

Tea-tree {Leptospermum lani- 
gerum). Small tree of the family 
Myrtaceae, native of Australasia. 
It* has alternate, oblong, leathery, 
and downy leaves, and its flowers 
are white with a wooUy calyx. The 
name is due to the early English 
settlers using the leaves as a sub- 
stitute for tea. In other parts of 
the world other plants bear this 
popular name ; in England it is 
applied to Lycium chinense. 

Teazle, Sir Peteb. Character 
in Sheridan’s play, The School for 
Scandal ($'-«.). He is an elderly 
man with a young, pleasure^ 
loving, extravagant wife. 

Tebessa (anc. Theveste). Town 
of Algeria. It lies at an alt. of 
3,500 ft. about 100 m. S.S.E. of 
B6ne, with which it is connected 
by rly. Here are extensive Roman 
ruins, including a triumphal arch, 
a temple of Minerva converted 
into a Christian church, and a 
circus, built to seat 6,000-7,000 
spectators. The country round is 
fertile, well wooded, and well 
watered. The modern town, est. 
pop, 8,000, is in an important 
strategic position. It is largely a 
creation of the French who occu- 
pied it in 1851. During the 
Second Great War Allied forces 
which landed in N.W. Africa in 
Nov., 1942, and entered this part 
of Tunisia without opposition, 
turned Tebessa into a supply base. 
During the battle of the Kasserine 
pass (see North Africa Campaigns), 
Feb., 1943, the Germans attempted 
to break through to Tebessa, but 
were held by U.S. troops. 

Tebetb. Tenth month of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical and fourth of 
the civil year. Borrowed from 
the Assyrian calendar and mean- 
ing the muddy month, it cor- 
responds approx, to Feb.-March. 

Tecbnetitim, Chemical element, 
symbol Tc, at. no, 43 ; formerly 
known as masurium. It is very 
rare, and little is known of its 
properties. 

Technical Education. Term 
applied to the provision for teach- 
ing arts, handicrafts, trades, in- 
dustrial and commercial pro- 
cesses, pimoiples, and organisation. 
The distinction between technical 
and non-technioal education lying 
as much in aim as in content, 
educational curricula can rarely 
be classified ri^’dly into technical 
and non-technioal, vocational and 
non-vocational. Certain educa- 
tional provision, however, is made 


primarily to meet the needs of 
those within or proposing to enter 
certain occupations, or to satisfy 
the declared requirements of parti- 
cular industries and trades. Such 
provision exists to some extent in 
the U.K. in all types of educa- 
tional institution, but in certain 
schools and colleges the relation- 
ship to industry and trade is more 
marked and obvious. 

Decline of Apprenticeship 

Before the industrial revolution 
craft apprenticeship, standardised 
in the Elizabethan Statute of 
Artificers (1562), was the principal 
means of technical education. The 
development of factories in the 
18th and 19th centuries brought, 
on the one hand, the decay of 
craft apprenticesMp, and on the 
other hand, the need for workers 
with a knowledge of general prin- 
ciples rather than manual skill. 
Appreciation of this need led to 
the establishment in 1823-24 of 
several mechanics’ institutes to 
give the necessary instruction in 
mathematics, applied science, etc. 
By 1850 there were more than 600 
such institutes in England and 
Wales ; many of them still exist 
as tecWcal colleges. 

The great exhibition of 1851 
drew public attention to the lack 
of facilities for technical education. 
In 1852 the dept, of practical art 
was organized under the board of 
trade, and four years later this 
was made a branch of the newly 
established Education dept., and 
became the dept, of science and 
art. In 1859 it established two 
systems of examinations in science, 
one for teachers, the other for 
students. The Royal Society of 
Arts, itself an offshoot of the great 
exhibition, also instituted examin- 
ations in various branches of 
applied art, extending them in 
1873 to technological subjects. 

The relative failure of Great 
Britain at the Paris exhibitions 
of 1867 and 1878 emphasised the 
need for greater provision for 
specialised technical education in 
that country and led to the estab- 
lishment of the City and Guilds 
of London institute in 1878 by the 
corporation of London and certain, 
of the livery companies, and the 
appointment, 1881, of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into techm'oal 
education intheU.K. and abroad. 

The institute, to which the 
R.S.A. transferred its techno- 
logical examinations in 1879, has 
not only maintained colleges of 
technology and art, but also, 
through its dept- of technology, 
provided a flexible link by which 
advisory committees in an immense 


range of industries and trades 
could influence the development 
of the technological instruction, 
training, and certification of their- 
technicians and technologists. 

The reports of the royal com- 
mission emphasised the need for 
a good secondary education as the 
best preparation for technological 
study, and led, through the pass- 
ing of the Local Government Act, 

1889, the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, and the Local Taxation 
and Customs and Excise Act, 

1890, to the establishment of 
secondary and technical schools 
and colleges maintained by coun- 
ties and county boroughs. 

The hoard of education was 
established in 1899 to combine 
various authorities ; and following 
the Education Act of 1902, numer- 
ous new secondary and technical 
schools were established ; but the 
regulations for secondary schools, 
1904-05, introduced a division be- 
tween secondary and technical 
education, and fostered the ten- 
dency to adhere to the traditional 
grammar school curriculum. The 
official attitude was modified by 
the circular on the curricula of 
secondary schools, 1913 ; and 
gradually vocational specialisation 
became the rule rather than the 
exception in the sixth forms of 
secondary schools. 

Trade Schools and Others 

At the beginning of the 20th 
cent, a few full-time day trade 
schools were established, particu- 
larly in the London area ; e,g. 
that for furniture and cabinet- 
making at the Shoreditch technical 
institute in 1901. Such schools 
were a substitute for apprentice- 
ship. Their success led to the insti- 
tution in 1913 of junior technical 
schools of two kinds : (a) trade 
schools, a substitute for apprentice- 
ship; and (6) pre-apprenticeship 
schools, which receive pupils 
between the ages of 13 and 14. 
Junior technical schools combine 
general secondary education with 
specialised work. 

Since 1902 education authorities 
have been empowered to pay for 
technical education out of the 
rates, and most large urban centres 
have one or more maintained 
technical colleges, which aim large- 
ly to apply science and art to the 
needs of industry and trade in the 
neighlourhood. , 

Quickening of the interest and 
cooperation of industrialists and 
business men in the technical 
training of their employees has 
been indicated by (1) the appoint- 
ment by professional, industrial,, 
and commercial associations of 
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education committees; (2) the 
provision of funds to endow or to 
equip technical colleges ; (3) the 
recognition of the technical 
competence of employees through 
promotion, money awards, etc., on 
the passing of examinations or the 
completion of educational courses 
sponsored by the industry. 

National certificates in building, 
chemistry, mechanical and electri- 
cal engineering, naval architecture, 
textiles, commerce, and other 
subjects are awarded to part-time 
students who have satisfactorily 
completed a course of study, 
usually extending over three years 
of evening attendance, and passed 
an examination in which the 
college, the ministry of Education, 
and the representative technical 
body {e.g. the institute of me- 
chanical engineers, the institute 
of builders) cooperate. Higher 
national certificates involve a 
further two years of part-time 
study. National diplomas are 
awarded on the satisfactory com- 
pletion of full-time courses. 

Most vocational study is under- 
taken by those who are already 
in employment, and takes the 
form of attendance at evening 
classes. Some employers, how- 
ever, permit their juniors to stop 
work earlier in order to attend 
classes; and in some industries, 
e.g. engineering and printing, ap- 
prentices are usually able to 
attend day classes on one or more 
days a week without loss of wages. 

Under the Education Act, 1944, 
it became the duty of education 
authorities to provide adequate 
facilities for further education, 
including technical education and 
training, and regional advisory 
councils were set up to cooperate 
with local industries in the setting 
-Up of regional colleges of further 
education, and other requisite 
institutions. National colleges, 
the responsibility of the ministry 
and of the industry they serve, 
were contemplated in certain in- 
dustries of importance in which 
the workers are comparatively few, 
e.g. watch and clock industry. 

Valuable educational work is 
also initiated and financed by 
individual companies, usually on 
their own premises, much of it 
of an advanced character and 
combined with research work. It 
has been an important factor in 
the development of the technology 
of aeronautical engineering, elec- 
tronics, and plastics, metallurgy, 
and gas production and supply. 
Consult Education Act, 1944 ; 
Higher Technological Education 
(Percy Eeport), H.M.S.O., 1945. 


Teck. Castle of Wiirttemberg, 
Germany. It stood near Kirch- 
heim, and was destroyed in 1575. 
It gave its name to a duchy 
dating from the 12th century. 
The family holding it became 
extinct in 1439, but from 1495 to 
1S06 the title was held by the dukes 
of Wiirttemberg. In 1863 Alex- 
ander (1804-85), a member of the 
royal family of Wiirttemberg, 
having made a morganatic mar- 
riage, was created prince of Teck. 

Alexander’s son, Francis (1837- 
1900), made duke of Teck in 1871, 
had married, in 1866, Mary Ade- 
laide, daughter of the duke of 
Cambridge and cousin of Queen 
Victoria. They made their home 
at White Lodge, Richmond. Their 
sons were Adolphus (1868-1927), 



Duke and Duchess of Teck, parents 
of Queen Mary 

who married Margaret, daughter 
of the duke of Westminster, Fran- 
cis (1870-1910), and Alexander (b. 
1874), who married Alice, daughter 
of the duke and duchess of Albany. 
The daughter, Mary, became the 
wife of George V. The duchess of 
Teck died Oct. 27, 1897. In 1917 
the family changed its name to 
Cambridge. Adolphus, who had 
succeeded his father as duke, Jan. 
20, 1900, was made a British peer 
as marquess of Cambridge, and 
Alexander was made earl of Ath- 
lone. See Mary, Queen. 

Tecoxua. GWus of evergreen 
trees and climbing shrubs of the 
family Bignoniaceae. They differ 
from the bignonias chiefiy in their 
lack of tendrils, and there are 
about 24 known species, natives of 
sub-tropical regions. The leaves 
are opposite, and the tubular, red, 
yellow, or orange flowers grow in 
racemes or terminal panicles. T. 
radicaTLS, the Irumpet flower, and 
T. grankijlora grow in the open 
against a sunny wall, in S. Eng- 
land, but the other species, of 
which the best known are T, aus- 
tralis t the wonga-wonga vine, and 
T. capensiSf require hot - house 
treatment. See Bignonia ; Trumpet 
Flower. 

Tectoxiics (Gr. tekton, carpen- 
ter). Art by which implements, 
buildings, etc., are 'constructed, 
taking into consideration their 
artistic design as well as their use. 



Tecumsen, 
tneiican Indian 


In geolog 3 % the word tectonic is 
used with reference to the struc- 
ture and external form of rocks 
which have resulted from deforma- 
tions of the earth’s crust. Thus 
mountains thrown up as a result of 
earth movements are called tec- 
tonic mountains. 

Tecumseh (1768-1813). Ameri- 
can Indian chief, sometimes called 
Tecumthe. Born in Ohio, near the 
site of the 
present Spring- 
field, a chief of 
the Shaw'nees, 
he took part in 
1804 in a plan 
for uniting the 
Indians to ex- 
tirpate the 
w’hites, and in 
1808, on the 
Tippecanoe 

Creek, Indiana, he established a 
village which was intended to be 
a return to the simple life of the 
Indians. In 1811 he led a rising, and 
on its suppression he passed over 
into the British service as briga- 
dier-general, being given command 
of the Indians in the war of 1812. 
He took part in the capture of 
Detroit, and fell in action at the 
battle of the Thames, in Canada, 
Oct. 5, 1813. Consult Life of 
Tecumseh. B. Drake, 1841. 

Tedder, Arthur William 
Tedder, Baron (b. 1890). British 
air officer. Educated at V’^hit- 
gift school and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, he entered the colonial 
service. He served with distinction 
in the R.F.C. in France and Eg^^pt 
during the First Great War. He 
commanded a R.A.F. flying train- 
ing school, 1924r-26. Director of 
trainingat the 
n Air ministry, 

1 1934-36, he 
was in charge 
of research 
and develop- 
ment at the 
outbreak of 
the Second 
Great War, 
when he was 
chiefly re- 
sponsible for 
introducing new types of aircraft 
and equipment. In 1940-41 he was 
in the Middle East. As air officer 
c.-in-c., R.A.P,, Middle East, 

1941-43, he organized the powerful 
air offensive which aided the 8th 
army’s advance across N. Africa. 
Tedder was deputy supreme com- 
mander, A.E.F., 1943-45. He 
signed on behalf of the A.E.P. the 
confirmation in Berlin of Ger- 
many’s surrender, May 8, 1945 ; 
in Sept, he was promoted marshal 



Lord Tedder, 
Biitish air officer 
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of the K.A.E. Chief of - air staff 
1946-49, he became in 1950 British 
representative on the N. Atlan- 
tic treaty military committee. 
Knighted 1942, and given a barony 
1946, he was elected chancellor of 
Cambridge univ. 1950. 



Teddington, Middlesex. Lock and roUeis 
looking downstream 
“ The Times " 

Teddington. Part of the bor- 
ough of Twickenham, Middlesex, 
England. It is ISJ- m. by rly. S.W. 
of Waterloo, and 19| m. from Lon- 
don Bridge by the Thames,- which 
is tidal as far as Teddington Lock. 
The manor once belonged to West- 
minster Abbey. Of the church of 
S. Mary, dating from the 16th cent, 
the N. aisle and tower were built 
by Stephen Hales {d. 1761), who 
was rector for 51 years and was 
buried here, as was John Walter, 
founder of The Times. Robert 
Dudley, earl of Leicester, and 
William Penn were residents of 


some of the expressions those of 
the morning hymn (4th or 5th 
cent.) of the Eastern Church. 
Caesarius, bishop of Arles in the 
5th cent., is the first to refer dir- 
ectly to the hymn. It is “ the great 
hymn of triumphant praise in the 

Western Church, 

as the Gloria in 
Excelsis is in the 
Eastern.” 

Tee. Small 
cone of sand, rub- 
ber, or other 
material for driv- 
ing off at the start 
of each hole in golf 
(g.v.). The most 
general form of 

on the Thames, tee is a smaU 
mound of sand 
upon the top of 
which the ball is placed. Of manu- 
factured tees, the most popular is 
a small peg that is pointed at 
one end and has a shallow cup on 
the other. This is pushed into the 


ground and the ball " — 

placed in the cup. The 
flight of the ball may TPjp 
be varied according to f S 

the height of the tee. ' il 
The term tee is also II 

used for the aiming If 

mark in curling (g.v.). M , ■ 

Tees. River of ling- f 

land. It rises in Cross- Tee. Manul 
feU, Cumberland, and factured 
forms first the bound- variety 
ary between Durham and West- 
morland, and then that between 
Durham and Yorkshire. Teesdale, 
the valley through which the upper 
part of the river flows, contains the 
waterfall High Force, and other 
beauty spots. 

A few miles from its mouth the 
river flows through a busy industrial 
area, passing Darlington, Stockton, 
and Middlesbrough, where the 
estuary begins. Its tributaries are 
the Lune, Balder, and other small 
streams, and its length is about 
80 m. It is navigable to Stockton. 


TEETH : THEIR GROWTH a VARIETIES 

J. Sim Wallace, B.Sc., Author of The Teeth and Health 

See the articles Dentistry ; Dentition ; Pyorrhoea ; Rodent ; those 
on Man and various animals ^ e.g, Lign, Tiger ; also Anatomy. 

The teeth are the bone-like The teeth of fishes are not con- 
structures in the mouth, or at the fined to the jaws, but frequently 
commencement of the alimentary cover all the bones in the mouth 
canal. They are developed from and even gullet (pharynx), so slp 
the derma or skin, although the to make it difficult, if not impos- 


Teddington, which is a favourite 
angling resort. The National Phy- 
sical Laboratory was established 
here in 1902. Pop, 23,362. 

Teddy Bear. Child’s toy, used 
as a variety of doll. Modelled 
on the koala, it is of soft material. 


underlying tissue takes part in 
their formation. A tooth usually 
consists of a crown projecting 
through the gum, and a root 
embedded in the underlying tissue. 
The crown is typically covered 
with enamel, and the root with a 


sible, for any foodstuff taken into 
the mouth to get out of it except 
by passing down the alimentary 
canal. Not only are the teeth of 
fishes often very numerous, but 
there may be a continuous succes- 
sion of teeth, so that old and worn 


covered with golden brown fur, 
has movable head, arms, and legs, 
and can sometimes be made to 
growl.” First introduced in the 
U.S.A. about 1909, it was called 
Teddy in reference to the much 
publicised big-game hunting ex- 
pedition undertaken in that year 
by the former president Theodore 
Roosevelt, and has been a nursery 
favourite on both sides , of the 
Atlantic ever since. 

Te Deum Laudamus (Latin, 
we praise thee God). Chief canticle 
of the Chriati^ Church. In the 
Church of England it is sung after 
the first lesson at morning prayer, 
though in Lent the Benedicite is an 
alternative. In the Roman service 
it appears in matins and on 
special thanksgiving occasions. 
Tradition ascribed the origin of the 
canticle to S. Ambrose or S. Aug- 
ustine or both, but its author was 
Nieeta, bishop of Remesiaua. 
Verses 7-9 resemble closely a pas- 
sage in S. Cyprian (3rd cent.), and 


bone-like substance called cemen- 
tum. The neck of the tooth is the 
part between the crown and the 
root where the gum surrounds it. 

The enamel is the hardest tissue 
in the body. It is white or bluish- 
white and slightly translucent, 
having a polished appearance on 
the surface. It consists almost en- 
tirely of inorganic salts of calcium 
and magnesium, together with a 
little water. Underneath the 
enamel is the bone of the tooth or 
dentine, which as a rule forms its 
greater part. This is a hard, 
yeHowiah bone-like substance, and 
in one form, ivory, is well known. 
Unlike the enamel, it consists in 
organic matter, about 26 p.o. This 
organic matter is a kind of gelatin- 
ous or cartilaginous substance. 
There is about 8 p.c. of water ; the 
remaining 66 p.o. is composed of 
salts of calcium and magnesium. 
There is an elasticity in the den- 
tine, and the cracks seen in worn 
enamel are not found in dentine. 


teeth are replaced by new and 
sharp ones. The succession of the 
teeth may be from below or it 
may come about from a gradual 
shifting ot the integument carrying 
the teeth, so that the new and 
sharp teeth occupy the most 
suitable ridges on the bones round 
the mouth, until they become 
blunted and superseded by new 
teeth. This is the common mode 
of succession in the shark. Another 
interesting form of tooth to be 
found among fishes is the hinged 
tooth, found in the cod and hake. 
The tooth can become more or less 
recumbent when food is passing 
down the throat, but is ereci and 
antagonistic to food passmg in the 
opposite direction. 

The most highly differentiated 
tooth in reptiles is to be found in 
the poisonous snakes. In these, 
the poison fang is frequently 
grooved, and in the viper and 
rattlesnake the groove becomes so 
accentuated that it is converted 
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Teeth. 1. Teeth in upper and, 2, in lower human jaw : A. Canine. B. Central 
incisor. 0. Lateral incisor. D and E. 1st and 2nd premolars. F, G, H. 
Isi 2nd, and 3rd molars. 3. Section of human tooth : A. Enamel. B. 
Dentine. 0. Pulp. D. Gum. E. Bone. F. Cement. 4. Hyaena : A. Incisor. 
B. Canine. C. Ftemolar. D. Molar. 5. Orang-utan : A. Premolar. B. 
Molar. 6. Hedgehog : A. Incisor. B. Fremolar. C. Molar. 7. Lower jaw 
of Lanma shark: A. Flap of mucous membrane covering uncompleted 
teeth. 8. Skull of poison snake, front and side views : A. Palatine bone. B. 
Maxillary bones. C. Transverse bone. D. Pterygoid bones. E. Quadrilateral 
bone. F. Man^ble. 9. Top and side views of molar of African and, 10, of 
Asiatic elephant : A. Enamel. B. Dentine. C. Cementine. In 4, 5, and 6. 
the upper jaw is shown in plan, the lower jaw in elevation 



into a canal running down the 
crown of the tooth nearly to the 
tip, so that it comes to resemble 
somewhat a short, strong, hypo- 
dermic needle, its function being to 
facilitate the injection of poison 
into the snake’s prey. Another 
point with regard to this tooth is 
that it is fixed into the maxillary 
bone, which is hinged so that when 
the snake strikes, the poison fang 
is erected before it is driven into 
the flesh of the victim. 

The teeth of mammals' are 
adapted to, and vary considerably 
according to, the uses to which they 
are put. In marsupials, varieties of 
dentition are to be met with, often 
resembling the dentition of the 
higher mammals. Thus there are 
a carnivorous, an insectivorous, 
and an herbivorous type. In 
higher mammals, as a nfie, there 
are two sets of teeth— the milk 
dentition subserving the needs of 
the animal during its growth, and 
the permanent dentition from 
maturity onwards. The teeth are 
also differentiated according to 
their position in the mouth. At 
the front of the mouth there are 
incisors, three on each side, above 
and below. Then follow the 
canines, one above and one below, 
on each side. Next come the pre- 
molars, typically four above and 
four below on each side. All these 
teeth succeed the corresponding 
temporary teeth. Lastly there are 


the true molars, typically three 
above and three below on each side. 

Two more marked sets of differ- 
entiation may be noted, the first 
having to do with the nature of the 
food upon which the animal preys, 
and the second with the differen- 
tiations of the teeth, which permit 
of their being used as weapons 
of offence, more especially among 
the males. With regard to the 
first group, the most simple form 
of dentition is found among the 
piscivorous mammals, such as the 
dolphin, in which the teeth are all 
s imil ar in shape, being of a conical 
form. This group differs from most 
of the higher animals in not having 
two sets of teeth. Insectivorous 
mammals are distinguished by 
having teeth with numerous sharp 
cusps. The carnivorous type have 
large recurved conical canines, and 
molars adapted for the slicing of 
flesh from bones. 

Herbivorous animals have gener- 
ally molars of a more or less com- 
plex character, which gradually 
become worn down on the crown, 
but this is compensated for by the 
more or less continuous growth of 
the tooth. 

Rodents also have teeth of con- 
tinuous growth. The omnivorous 
type does not show extreme vari- 
ations from the generalised varia- 
tions typical of mammals. Although 
monkeys and apes are generafly 
looked on as fruit-eating animals, 


their dentition does not differ 
essentially from the omnivorous 
type. A further form of specialisa- 
tion common among some groups 
of the higher mammals is the 
development of one or more teeth 
in the front of the mouth in such a 
way that they may be used as 
weapons of combat. Thus, in the 
narwhal, one incisor tooth in the 
male is enormously developed, 
forming a straight tusk of great 
strength. In the elephant, two 
incisors form the tusks, which are 
used not only in combat. 

One of the marked character- 
istics of human teeth is their simi- 
larity to those of the anthropoid 
apes. They are, however, placed 
somewhat differently. The incisor 
teeth of apes project obliquely 
forward : indeed, all the teeth are 
placed more forward with regard to 
the body of the jaw than in man. 
In man there is no interval between 
the upper canines and incisors, nor 
between the lower canines and the 
first premolar, as among apes. 

The teeth of man are relatively 
somewhat smaller than those of 
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apes. The canines are not devel- 
oped so as to project above the 
line of the other teeth, and the 
wisdom-tooth is frequently rela- 
tively small. Sometimes it is quite 
a dwarfed tooth, and is indeed 
occasionally absent. When its 
growth is stunted, it is not so liable 
to decay as when large, for the 
crevices in the stunted wisdom- 
tooth are relatively small. 

Lack of oral hygiene is the main 
general cause of decaying teeth. 
Lack of function in mastication of 
such foods as tend to clean the 
teeth mechanically or otherwise, or 
the consumption of foods which 
baffle the beneficent action of the 
glands of oral hygiene (the salivary 
and mucous glands), may be 
regarded as the primary causes. 
Such lack of function tends to 
allow of the stagnation of food or 
secretions, thus giving a foothold 
to bacteria, which may be able in 
such circumstances to attack the 
tooth or surrounding gum. 

Irregularities of the teeth may 
be prevented by methods of feed- 
ing which stimulate the functional 
activity of the jaws, teeth, and 
gums, and leave the mouth physio- 
logically clean after every meal. 

Artificial methods of preserva- 
tion of the teeth follow the same 
principles, although they are not 
so efficacious. The tooth-brush 
usually fails to clean the crevices of 
or betw-een the teeth effectually, 
so that it is desirable in addition 
to use a slightly acid and aromatic 
mouth-wash. The friction of the 
tooth-brush on the gum, when not 
excessive, also helps to keep it 
clean and healthy. 

Teeth, Artificial. Substitute 
for natural teeth in human beings. 
A variety of materials is used for 
taking accurate impressions or 
casts of the upper and lower jaw’. 
The^ materials include plaster of 
Paris, which is introduced into the 
mouth in shallow metal containers 
called trays in a soft condition and 
allowed to harden in the mouth, 
after which it is removed. More 
liquid plaster is poured into the 
tray and allowed to harden. The 
tray is then removed, together 
with the first impression, and 
leaves an accurate cast or die of the 
mouth. Alternatively an im- 
pression may be taken with com- 
position, wMch is introduced into 
the mouth in trays after having 
been softened in boiling water. 
Another material, zelex, is used 
with ordinary impression trays 
after having been mixed ^vith equal 
quantities of water. 

An accurate cast of the mouth 
being obtained, dentures are con- 


structed in several stages. Blocks 
of wax are used to obtain the 
“ biting ” articulation of the 
patient. The artificial teeth are 
inserted in the wax ; the whole is 
sunlv into plaster of Paris ; the 
wax is poured away, and the space 
it previously occupied filled in 
with the actual base material of 
the denture. Formerly this space 
was packed with rubber, which 
was vulcanised under pressure ; 
later plastic materials came to be 
used for both plate and teeth. 

Artificial teeth may replace all 
the patient’s teeth or may he fitted 
around some of them (partial den- 
tures). Dentures can also be 
made with 9 or 18 carat gold as a 
base. The plastic base is com- 
monly called acrylic material ; its 
advantages over vulcanite are 
that it is non-porous, very light, 
and made without colour or in 
colours that more nearly approxi- 
mate to the natural colourings of 
the gums. B. Murray-Davles 

Teething. Process of cutting 
teeth by an infant. Rudiments of 
the teeth already exist in the jaw 
before birth. The process is in- 
evitably disturbing and sometimes 
the gums become red and swollen 
and the child fretful and feverish. 
Small doses of “grey powder” 
may be helpful. The age at which 
teething occurs var es, and hears 
little relation to a child’s health. 

Teetotalism. Popular term for 
abstinence from alcoholic liquor. 
See Prohibition ; Temperance. 

Tegea. Town of Arcadia in 
ancient Greece, and capital of the 
surrounding dist. of Tegeatis. Con- 
siderable excavations have been 
made on the site of the temple of 
Athenia, which was rebuilt under 
Scopas (c. 375 B.o.), and was the 
finest in the Peloponnese. 

Tegern See. Village and lake 
of Germany, in Upper Bavaria. 
The village, 37 m. by rly. S. by E. 
of Munich, lines the E.'lake shore 
and attracts tourists by its beauti- 
ful wallts. The castle was once a 
Benedictine abbey, suppressed in 
1803 after a life of nearly 11 cen- 
turies. The Grosse Parapluie 
(2,625 ft.) commands fine views, 
Tegetmeier, William Bbrnari) 
(1816-1912), British naturalist. 
The son of 
a medical 
practitioner, he 
was born at 
Colnbrook, 
Nov. 4, 1816. 
He was edu- 
cated for the 
medical pro- 
fession, but 
after a short 


experience of a country practice, 
he settled in London, and turned 
to journalism, becoming natural 
history editor of The Field. His 
scientific interests led him to de- 
velop the use of homing pigeons 
in time of war, and to assist Dar- 
win in his inquiries into variations 
in animals. One of the founders of 
the Savage Club {q.v.), Tegetmeier 
died Nov. 19, 1912. 

Tegetthoff, Wilhelm, Baron 
VON (1827-71). Austrian sailor. 
Born at Marburg, Styria, Dec. 23, 
1827, he entered the navy, and in 
the Danish war of 1864 distin- 
guished himself at the battle of 
Heligoland. In the Seven Weeks 
War he commanded the Adriatic 
fleet, and defeated the Italians 
under Persano, at the battle of 
Lissa (q.v.), July 20, 1866. EVom 
1868 he was commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian navy until he died 
in Vienna, April 7, 1871. 

Tegner, Esaias (1782-1846). 
Swedish poet and bishop. Born 
Nov. 13, 1782, son of the pastor of 
Kyrkeru d, 

Varmland, he 
graduated in 
1802 at Lund, 
where he was 
appointed lec- 
turer, and in 
1812 was pro- 
fessor of Greek 
at Stockholm. 

In 1824 he was 
made bishop 
of Vexio, where 
he remained until his death, Nov. 
2, 1846. 

Tegner began to write poetry at 
an early age. In 1808 his War- 
song of the Troops of Scania was 
enthusiastically greeted by the 
nation. Svea, a patriotic poem 
which gained the grand prize of the 
Swedish academy, followed in 
1811. His masterpiece, Frithiof’s 
Saga, 1825 (Eng. trans. 1833), has 
been translated into many lan- 
guages, Pron. Teng-nare, 

Tegucigalpa. The capital of 
Honduras. It is situated on the 
Choluteca river at an alt. of 3,300 
ft., and is connected by road and 
ferry service with its port of Ama- 
pala, 78 m. to the S., on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. There is an airport at 
Toncontin. The university has 
faculties of law, medicine, phar- 
macy, and engineering. There are 
a cathedral, and Aztec remains. 
Mines of gold, silver, and marble 
are worked near by. Pop. 55,715. 

Teheran or Tehran. Capital of 
Persia and of a prov. of the same 
name. It stands in the midst of a 
fertile plain, about 70 m. S. of the 
Caspian, and is the centre of a net- 




Esaias Tegner, 
Swedish poet 
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work of roads and rlys. With an 
area of 7J m., it is girt about with 
bastioned walls, pierced by 12 gates, 
and contains numerous mosques 
and the Ark or citadel, within 
which is the royal palace. It has a 
carpet-making industry, and fac- 
tories turning out silk, tapestry, 
glass, chemicals, arms, ammuni- 
tion, tobacco, and matches. There 
are a university and an appeal 
court. Teheran is the residence 
of the shah and seat of the govern- 
ment. Pop. 699,110. 

Teheran replaced Ispahan as the 
Persian capital late in the 18th 
century. During the revolution of 
1909, the shah took refuge in the 
Russian legation here, and later 
abdicated. In 1910 Teheran was 
the scene of another rising. 

During the Second Great War, 
when Persia {q.v.) became a centre 
of Nazi German intrigue, British 
troops from the S., Russians from 
the E. and W., entered Teheran 
Sept. 17, 1941, to enforce Allied 
demands for the surrender of Axis 
nationals ; they withdrew Oct.' 18. 
At Teheran Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943, 
Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 
had their first meeting ; they dis- 



m 


cussed and agreed on plans for 1944 rises near the border, of 


Tekeraa, Persia. Rue Ferdusis, with modern shops 

air over the mountains is cooled are the market hall, the Athen- 
and carried by cyclonic aid to the aeum, and a large convent. The 
coast. " " harbour will take small vessels. 

Tehuelchd (Araucanian, big- China clay is exported, and coal 
south-men). South American In- imported. The town consists of 
dian tribe ha Patagonia. From two parts, known as King’s or E. 
their cold-weather use of guanaco- Teignmouth, and Bishop’s or W. 
skin foot- wrappings, Magellan’s Teignmouth. At one time it was a 
companions — ^perhaps appropriat- centre of the salt industry. Pop. 
ing a native name — called them est. 10,000. Pron. Tinmuth. 
Patagones (big-feet), although the Teignmouth, John Shoes, 1st 
feet are less than 11 ins. See Babon (1751-1834). British states- 
Bororos. man. Born Oct- 8, 1751, and 

Teifi. River of S. Wales. It educated at 

Harrow, he en- 
tered the ser- 
vice of the East 


in the war against Germany, shire and flows in general ., tered 
ChurohiU, who celebrated his 69th to reach Cardigan Bay after a vice of 
birthday during thfa meeting, also course of about 50 m. For most of India 
handed to Stalin the sword of its course below Lampeter it forms 


honour presented by George VI to 
the city of Stalingrad. See Stalin- 
grad, Battle of. 


Tehetxues. Variant spelling of land. It rises on Dartmoor, under 



Thothmes {q.v.), the name of 
several Egyptian kings. 

Tehuantepec. Town of Mexico, 
in the state of Oaxaca: It stands 
on the isthmus and river of Tehu- 
antepec, and is served by the rly. 
running from Coatzacoalcos, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, to Salina Cruz, on 
the Pacific. The inhabitants engage 
in cotton weaving. Pop. 12,300. 

Tehuantepec, IsTmius or. 
Narrowest part of Mexico. It ex- 
tends 125 m. between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Bay of Tehuante- 
pec, an arm of the Pacific Ocean. 

Tehuantepec Winds. Strong 
cold winds experienced on the Pac- 
ific side of Central America. The 


1st Baton 
Teisnmouth. 
British statesman 
After G, Bichmond 



Teignmouth, Devon, The front, seen from the sea 


0 m. For most oi inoia co. m 
Liampeter it forms 1769. Member 
the S. boundary of the co. with of the supreme 
Carmarthenshire. council in 1787, 

Teigpa. River of Devon, Eng- six years later 
Dartmoor, under he succeeded 
drains the moor, MarquessCom- 1st Baron 
, E^Ush Channel wallis (q.v.) as 
[ts length IS 30 m. govemor-gene- G 

Seaport, water- ral, ana was 
urban dist. of made a baron on retiring in 1798. 
It stands on the He died Feb. 14, 1834. 

S. coast at the The title is still held by his 
mouth of the descendants. Henry Noel Shore, 
Teign, 15 m. by the 5th baron (1847-1926), served 
rly. S. of Exeter, in the navy, and wrote hooks on 
The chief church travel and smuggling. His Smug- 
is S. Michael’s, re- gling Days and Smuggling Ways, 
built in the 19th appeared in 1892. The 6th baron, 
century, but con- Hugh Aglionhy Shore (b. 1881), 
taining a little of succeeded to the title in 1926. 
the earlier Nor- Teind (Old Norse tiund). Word 
James’s retains a used in Scotland as the equivalent 
Other buildings of tithes. Tithes were paid to the 
clergy from ancient days, and at 
the Reformation John ILaox main- 
tained that, after making some 
provision for the dispossessed 
clergy, the balance should be de- 
voted to the support of the Protes- 
tant ministry, public education, 
and relief of the poor. This was 
only partly carried out, and the 
teinds are now held in part by the 
crown, universities, and other 
pious foundations, lay titulars, 
[je sea landed proprietors. Provision 


Liddaford Tor, drains the moor, 
and falls into the English Channel 
at Teignmouth. Its length is 30 m. 

Teignmouth. Seaport, water- 
ing - place, and urban dist. of 
Devon, England. It stands on the 
S. coast at the 
'V \ ^ / mouth of the 

\ Teign, 15 m. by 

rly. S. of Exeter. 


century, but con- 
Tei^xnoutli arms taining a little of 
the earlier Nor- 
man church. S. James’s retains a 
Norman tower. Other buildings 
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for the valuation of teinds was 
made by the Church of Scotland, 
1925. See Tithe. 

Teisserenc de Bort, LiioN 
Philippe (1855-1913). French 
meteorologist. He was born in 
Paris Nov. 5, 1855, and from 1892 
to 1896 was chief meteorologist to 
the central meteorological bureau 
in his native city. Later he esta- 
blished his own private observa- 
tory at Trappes. His chief claim to 
fame is his discovery of the strato- 
sphere, which he announced in 
1881. He died Jan. 2, 1913. 

Teixeira de Matios, Alexan- 
der Louis (1865-1921). Anglo- 
Dutch scholar and translator. Born 
at Amsterdam, April 5, 1865, he 
was brought to England in 1874. 
Luring the First Great War he 
occupied various positions in the 
war trade intelligence dept. His 
chief claim to fame, however, lies 
in his excellent translations of 
Maeterlinck, Fabre, Couperus, 
Zola, Streuvels, Ewald, and others. 
Teixeira de Mattos died at St. Ives, 
Cornwall, Leo. 3, 1921. 


War, in which the British were vic- 
torious over the Turks, is a hill 
3,318 ft. high. It was the centre of 
a struggle lasting March 9-12, 
1918, in which the British secured 
the high ground W. of the Jordan 
as far as Mt. Ephraim, during their 
advance upon Shechem. The 
Turks were driven headlong from 
the crest of the hill by troops of the 
5th-6th R. Welch Fusiliers. 

Tel Aviv (Heb., hill of spring). 
Jewish settlement combined in 
1949 with Jaffa to form Jaffa-Tel 


with a fountain and flower beds ; 
there are blocks of flats, a beautiful 
seashore, a municipal park, a 
market : opera house and two 
theatres, symphony orchestra, 
Herzl college, and hospitals and 
clinics maintained by the civic 
authorities. Its factories make tex- 
tiles, wire, sugar, and chemical 
and pharmaceutical products. 
From numerous publishing and 
printing houses come 40 periodicals 
and aU Palestine dailies in the 
Hebrew language. The Levant 




Tel-Aviv, Israel. General view of this Jewish city and the sea from the air. 
Upper picture, DizengofE Square 


Tekir Bagh. Turkish name of 
the town described under its more 
familiar Grecised name Rodosto, 
Tekrit* Small town of Iraq, 
97 m. N.N.W. of Bagdad. It was 
the birthplace of Saladin. The 
British occupied it, Nov. 6, 1917. 

Telamon* In Greek legend, 
brother of Peleus, and father of 
Ajax. He took part in the hunt 
for the Oalydonian boar and the 
expedition of the Argonauts. 

Tel Asur. Town of Palestine, 
E. of the Jerusalem-Nablus road, 
S.E. of Nablus and 2 m. N.W. of 
Ophiah ; it is the Baalhazor of the 
Hebrews, the scene of the slaying 
of Amnon by order of Absalom 
(2 Sam. 13, w. 23). 

The Tel Asur which gives its 
name to a battle of the First Great 


Aviv, the largest city in Palestine. 
Tel Aviv was founded in 1909 as a 
suburb of the port of Jaffa, with 
60 villas and bungalows. It de- 
veloped rapidly after 1919 through 
immigration and had by 1946 
183,200 inhabitants, nearly 30 p.c. 
of the Jewish pop. of Palestine. 
The pop. in 1949 was 300,000. The 
original residents were deported 
during the First Great War by the 
Turks, but had mostly returned by 
1921, when Tel Aviv became an in- 
dependent township. It was separ- 
ated from Jaffa 1929-49. It has its 
own harbour for lighters, with 
quays 1,312 ft. long and a turnover 
of 196,000 tons in 1938. 

Tel Aviv is a pleasant and hy- 
gienioally constructed place. In 
the centre is Lizengoff Square, 


Fair and Jewish Olympic Games 
are held here. As the economic 
and political centre of Palestinian 
Jewry, Tel Aviv was provisional 
capital of Israel 1948-50. 

Telecommunications. Term 
generally applied to. electrical com- 
munications by line, cable, or wire- 
less. In the British Commonwealth, 
prior to 1928, internal telecom- 
munications were government con- 
trolled ; external cable communi- 
cations being operated by private 
cable companies, and wireless 
communications by the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiaries. An imperial wireless 
and cable conference, 1928, re- 
commended a merger of the com- 
peting companies ; and Cables 
and Wireless, Ltd. was thereupon 
formed, and a Commonwealth com- 
munications council set up. After 
the Second Great War Lord Reith 
headed a mission to the Common- 
wealth to examine efficiency in 
telecommunications. His report 
was endorsed by a further Com- 
monwealth telecommunications 
conference (1945) and was generally 
accepted by the British govern- 
ment. The recommendations in- 
cluded public ownership of all 
Commonwealth telecommunica- 
tions services, with financial con- 
tributions by members of the Com- 
monwealth. As a result of these 
recommendations Cable and Wire- 
less Ltd. was duly nationalised 
in 1946. The financial arrange- 
ments were embodied in the Com- 
monwealth Telegraphs Act, 1949, 
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which also established the Com- 
monwealth telecommunications 
board to take over and extend 
the functions of the Common- 
wealth communications council. 

Telegonus. In Greek myth- 
ology, son of Odysseus by the en- 
chantress Circe. When he grew up 
to manhood, his mother sent him 
out in search of his father, and, 
shipwrecked on the coast of Ithaca, 
he began to ravage the country. 


Odysseus and Telemachus went to 
meet the stranger, who, ignorant of 
his identity, killed his father. 

Telegony (Gr. tele, far ; gonos, 
offspring ). Term for the supposed 
appearance in the offspring of 
characters derived, not from the 
sire of the offspring, but from a 
previous sire to whom the mother 
has borne offspring. There is little 
or no scientific evidence in support 
of the theory. 


TELEGRAPHY; PRINCIPLES a HISTORY 


H. K. Milward, A.M.l.B.E., and B. W. Hallows, IME.I.E.E. 


The invention of electric telegraphy begins with the discovery at 
the end of the iSth century that a7i electric charge can be conveyed 
along a conductor. Here is an account of its development. See 
also Kelvin, Lord ; Morse, S. F. B. ; Morse Code ; Semaphore ; 

Siphon Recorder ; Wheatstone, Sir C. 


Telegraphy (Gr. tele, far ; graph- 
ein, to write) is the transmission 
of messages between distant points 
by means of signals. Formerly 
applied to all forms of message 
transmission by signals, e.g. by 
smoke, flames, or reflected sun- 
light, the word has come to be 
generally used in the more 
restricted sense of transmitting 
code messages by electrical means. 

Towards the end of the 18th 
century the discovery that an 
electric charge can be conveyed 
along a conductor gave rise to a 
whole series of ingenious inven- 
tions such as the pithball tele- 
graph, which operated by friction- 
generated electricity and required 
a separate wire for each letter 
of the alphabet. Owing to their 
unreliability none of these inven- 
tions found a commercial use. In 
the year 1800 Volta introduced his 
continuous current pile, which 
was soon developed into the 
primary battery, giving for^ the 
first time a continuous and reliable 
flow of electricity. The discovery 
of electrolytic action followed, and 
with it the electrolytic telegraph 
(still using one wire per letter) 
in which letters were indicated 
by streams of gas bubbles in 
glass tubes. Although moderately 
reliable, it was slow and expensive, 
and came to nothing. Then 
Oersted’s discovery of the electro- 
magnetic effect in 1820 pointed 
the way ; while the study of codes 
by Gauss and Weber showed that 
a combination of five signs was 
all that was necessary to cover 
the alphabet. 

First Practical System 
Samuel Morse, an American 
ainter and sculptor, who was the 
rst man to produce a practical 
telegraph system, conceived his 
telegraph in 1831 after reading 
Faraday’s paper on electro-magne- 


tic induction, and by 1835 his first 
model was made. His telegraph 
was a crude semi-automatic trans- 
mitter and receiver ; the message 
was set up on a piece of wood by 
means of projections correspond- 
ing to the signals of the code. 
When this was passed through the 
transmitter the projections opera- 
ted contacts as they went through. 
The receiver was simply a morse 
inker which recorded the code in 
dots and dashes on paper tape. 
Morse found that the instrument 
worked satisfactorily over 20 m. 
of wire. In 1836 he and Alfred 
Vail invented a relay which could 
be inserted into the line at inter- 
mediate points, thus increasing its 
range considerably. The code 
called after Morse he devised in 
collaboration with Vail in 1837. 
Shortly afterwards Morse aban- 
doned the semi-automatic sender 
and substituted the hand-operated 
key. By 1844 Vail had introduced 
the sounder, having realized that 
anyone familiar with the code 
could read the clicks of the inker 
by ear. In 1839 a line, financed 
by congress, was erected from 
Washington to Baltimore and 
opened for business shortly after a 
demonstration before President 
van Buren. In 1844 Morse formed 
a private co. and built lines be- 
tween New York, Baltimore, and 
Washington, and by 1851 50 tele- 
graph cos. using Morse patents 
were operating in America. The 
Morse system had many advan- 
tages over others and was soon 
adopted widely also in Europe. 

The development of telegraphy 
now became very rapid, for by 
1860» telegraph communication 
was possible between most of the 
important cities of Europe, and a 
cable had even been successfully 
laid across the Atlantic, though 
its working fife had been only 


two weeks. The first successful 
Channel cable between England 
and France had been laid in 1851 
and five or six were in operation 
by 1860. A second Atlantic cable 
was laid in 1865, but it broke 
before completion ; the next year 
another was laid satisfactorily, and 
the one of 1865 was completed. 
The capacitance of these long 
ocean cables was enormous, and 
the amount of current obtained at 
the far end was minute ; however, 
William Thomson, afterwards Lord 
Kelvin, had designed an extremely 
sensitive mirror galvanometer in 
anticipation of these difficulties, 
and it proved admirable. At first, 
owing to the high capacitance, the 
maximum speed of signalling was 
3 words per minute, using cable 
morse ; but with practice and 
improved instruments speeds in- 
creased to about 15 w.p.m. 

On land, airline construction, 
very like that of nearly a century 
later, was most widely used. 
Underground cables were little 
used at first owing to their rela- 
tively high cost ; but as the 
number of circuits increased, 
congestion of wires at main 
centres forced engineers to use 
underground cables leading to 
distribution points outside the 
towns. Gradually it was realized 
that the high cost was set off by 
the smallness of maintenance 
costs and by reliability, and in the 
U.K., except in country districts, 
the main overhead routes came to 
be maintained only as a stand-by. 

High Speed Tdegraphy 

Of the multitude of instruments 
invented during the second half 
of the 19th century, the simple 
morse key and sounder were by 
far the most widely used. A work- 
able type-printing machine, the 
Hughes, was invented in the U.S.A. 
in 1855. Baudot, in France, 
developed the idea, and it was 
successfully used in that country 
after about 1877 until superseded 
by the start/stop telegraph. High 
speed telegraphy was introduced 
by Wheatstone in his automatic 
telegraph. It used the ordinary 
morse code, and later models 
could, under ideal conditions, 
work at 500 w.p.m. Developments 
of this machine are used on wire- 
less circuits. The siphon recorder 
has an extensive use on sub- 
marine cable terminations ; though 
not quite as sensitive as the 
mirror galvanometer, it was never- 
theless sensitive enough to be used 
on long submarine cables. The 
name “ siphon ” is derived simply 
from the method of supplying the 
pen with ink. In the record, dots 
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are represented by pips pointing 
upward and dashes by pips point- 
ing downward (Fig. 1). 

] 

S ^ I - P - N - O-N 

Tdegraphy. Fig. 1. A typical re- 
cord ty siphon on tape paper 

Wireless communication, pre- 
dicted by Clerk-Maxwell, proved 
by Hertz, and made practicable by 
Marconi, began to change the 
picture soon after its first demon- 
stration over a distance in 1897. 
Ocean cables decreased in import- 
ance, but slowly, for wireless was 
not without its troubles, such as 
atmospherics, interference, fading, 
insufficient suitable frequencies. 

Elementary Theory. The 
first telegraph circuits were of the 
simplest possible kind, invariably 
using an earth return. The circuit 
shown in Fig. 2 is of the single- 
current type ; that is, when the 



key is depressed, a pulse of 
cxurent, called the marking current 
or mark, is sent to line ; raising the 
key cuts off the current and is 
termed a space. The terms were 
suggested by the action of the 
morse inker, which marked the 
paper tape when the current was 
flowing and left a space when it 
was not. On long lines, where the 
receiving sounder or relay is 
working near its sensitivity limit, 
earth currents may become com- 
parable in size with the marking 
currents and the instrument is 
liable to “ stick ” at mark. 
Double-current working overcomes 
this trouble by giving both mark 
and space definite line currents 
(sec Fig. 3). The instruments are 
a little more complicated with the 
double-current system ; the key 
must have three contacts, battery 
power is doubled for a given liae 
current, and it is necessary to use 
a polarised sounder or relay, i,e. 
one which is sensitive to direction 



of current. Fig. 4 shows simplified 
diagrams of polarised and non- 
polarised relays. 

The problem of making a 
telegraph line carry more than 
one communication, or “ channel,” 
is one which has 
engrossed en- 
gineers from the 
beginning of 
electrical 
telegraphy. 

The first ad- 
vance in this 
direction 
was the du- 
plex circuit, 
opposed to those 
described above, pomr/sed relm 

which are simplex. The duplex 
circuit allows messages to be sent 
in both directions over a single line 
without mutual interference. 



It is a combination of a double- 
current system, working to a 
polarised relay, and a single- 
current system, working to a less 
sensitive non-polarised relay, both 
being connected to line through a 
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Telegraphy. Fig. 5. Doutle-curient 
difierential duplex telegraph circuit 
enabling messages in both direc- 
tions io be sent simultaneously 

A double-current differential du- 
plex circuit is shown in Fig. 5 ; it is 
so called because the relay has a 
centre-tapped line coil and oper- 
ates on the difference of the 
currents flowing in the two halves. 



Telegraphy. Fig. 6. Quadruple circuit by which two 
messages may be sent simultaneously in each direction 

If all .possible combinations of 
positions of the transrqztting 
contacts at each end are considered, 
the resultant effect of the currents 
flowing is that the relay in one 
station is controlled only by the 
transmitting contacts in the other. 

An essential condition is that the 
line-balance and the line should 
bo of equal impedance. 

-A development of this idea is 
the qnadruplex circuit, which can 
deal with two messages in each 
dneotion simultaneously: Fig. 6 
gives an example of such a circuit. 


NON-POLARISED REUY 

Telegraphy. Fig. 4. Left, polarised 
relay ; right, non-polarised relay 

bridge duplex circuit. The bridge 
circuit ensures that the transmit- 
ting circuits in the “ up ” station 
affect only the relays in the 
“ down ” station. Transmitter 
circuit B produces the double- 
current signals, and A modifies 
the actual amount of current 
flowing. Of the two relays, B is 
very sensitive, and is affected by 
reversals of current; A is much 
less sensitive and operates on the 
size of the current and not on its 
direction . The system works satis- 
factorily on short lines. 

KTo further increase in the 
number of channels per wire can 
be obteiined satisfactorily without 
using synchronous distributors or 
by applying to line 
telegraphy a mod- 
ification of radio meth- 
ods and using what is 
called a voice-fre- 
quency carrier system. 
Various multiplex sys- 
tems using the syn- 
chronous distributor 
principle have been 
used in the past with 
varying degrees of 
success. The general 
principle is illustrated 
in Fig. 7. The distrib- 
utor must rotate fast 
enough to complete at least one 
revolution in the time of the 
shortest signal. Consider the 
telegraph transmitter which is 
connected to contact 6 : when the 
key is on “ mark,” a series of 
short negative pulses is sent to 
line every time the distributor is 
in exact synchronism ; these pulses 
are received on receiving contact 5 
and on none of the others; the 
pulses charge the condenser 0 and 
discharge through the relay during 
the time occupied by the arm in 
sweeping over the other contacts. 
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When the transmitter changes to there are four rapid alterations 
“ space ” the pulses to line are between mark and space. The 
of opposite polarity and the relay number of times per sec. that 


To circuit ! transmitter 
To circuit 2 transmitter 


Circuit 5 transmitter 


Notosonnectea 


Speed correcting contact 


Telegraphy. 


Fig. 7. The principle of the synchronous 
distributor telegraph system 


changes over. Synchronism, which 
is obviously essential, is impossible 
to maintain without some correct- 
ing device, and some of the 


space follows 
j i, mark and mark 

ri „Htprcv,t follows space 

/ //^ ^JLO relay Constitutes the 

frequency in the 
/ 5 » electrical sense. 

C75 transi- 

^ , tions from mark to 

speed correcting , 

Tu wheel Space and space 

-S-Not connected to mark to be ad- 

Speed correcting relay equately dear CUt 

at the receiving 

iesynchronons end it is ne^ssary 

n to transmit not 

only this funda- 
mental frequency, but also harmo- 
nics up to the third ; the third 
harmonic is a frequency three 
times the fundamental frequency. 


contacts on each distributor are A speed of 50 bauds represents a 


therefore used for speed correction. 
If synchronism is exact, the syn- 
chronising pulse sent out to line 
has no effect on the receiver- 


fundamental frequency of 25 
cycles per sec. To produce the 
necessary sharpness of signals at 
the receiving end, this would 


correcting mechanism ; but if the mean the transmission of frequen- 


receiver motor speed is incorrect, 
the pulse accelerates or retards it 
until it is again in step. This 
correction process takes place at 
every revolution so that the 
distributors can never get much 
out of step before being corrected. 
In practice the number of channels 


cies of three times the fundamental, 
or 75 cycles per sec. In practice, 
instruments will work provided 
that the fundamental frequency is 
adequately reproduced ; but it is 
normal to reproduce also a fair 
proportion of the third harmonic. 
If a telegraph channel is severely 


which can be worked on such a limited in frequency response 


system is limited to about sis. 

Telegraph speeds, codes, and 
maximum line-frequencies are to 
some extent tied up together. In 
order to get a measure of telegraph 
‘Speed five letters and a space are 
taken to be the length of the 
average English word, and the 
number of such words per min. 
is the telegraph speed. To trans- 
mit these words in code a certain 
number of impulses is necessary, 
and the number per sec. is termed 


long submarine cable, for instance), 
cable morse is the best code to use 
as it gives the highest word output 
for a limited Ime speed. Cable 
morse, however, is used only in 
such conditions, for an unequal- 
length code adds considerably to 
the mechanical complication of 
t 3 rpe-printing machines. The five- 
unit start/stop code is used for 
nearly all type-printing telegraph 
instruments. 

Voice-frequency telegraphy was 


the line speed in bauds, a unit first tried at the turn of the 


named after the French inventor 
Baudot. The relationship between 
telegraph and line speeds depends 
on the code used. With the morse 


19th-20th century, but was un- 
satisfactory owing to the limita- 
tions of the apparatus then avail- 
able. About 1920, however, when 


particular frequency required. For 
a teleprinter the line speed is 
50 bauds, which corresponds to a 
fundamental frequencj’’ of 25 
cycles with a third harmonic of 
75 cycles ; when used to modulate 
a carrier this causes a total side- 
band width of 150 cycles. Theor- 
etically filters should be able to 
pass this band of frequencies, but 
in practice filters with a pass band 
of 100-110 cycles are perfectly 
satisfactory. By international 
agreement the band of frequencies 
which a speech channel must be 
capable of reproducing is from 
300 to 3,000 cycles. There are, 
however, channels in use which 
cut off 2,500 cycles per sec. ; 
consequently the region 2,500 to 
3,000 is not normally used for 
tele^aphy. The rest of the band 
is divided up in the U.K. into 
18 channels ; the voice frequencies 
used are 450, 540, .... up to 
2,460 e.p.s. A typical response 
curve for the filters is shown in 
Fig. 8. The cut-off is not abrupt 
so that a certain amount of “elbow 
room*’ must be allowed 
Attenuotion between the channels. 


\Ma/.mA2 

450- 540 630 

Telegraphy. Fig. 8. A typical re- 
sponse curve of filter used in voice- 
freauency telegraph circuits 

Insteijmekts. Instruments 
such as the- sounder, morse key, 
automatic morse machine, and 
morse recorders of various types, 
although in use on some circuits, 
are becoming obsolete. The 
principal instrument in use is the 
teleprinter. It has a typewriter 
keyboard, uses the five-unit start/ 
stop code, and prints either on a 
continuous gummed paper strip or 
on 8i-in.-wide paper, according to 
the model used. The principle on 


code, which is an unequal-length 
code, an average length of any 
letter has to be taken, and this 
length is eight units ; with cable 
morse, where no dashes are used, 
it is five units ; with the five-unit 
start/stop code it is seven. In 
morse, one baud corresponds to 
1’25 w.p.m. ; in cable morse, 
2 w.p.m, ; in five-unit start/stop 
code, 1*4 w.p.m. . 

The transmission of any letter, 
figure, or sign by one of these 
code systems involves a number 
of changes from mark to space and 
vice versa. When H is sent in 
international or American morse. 


efficient types of band-pass filters, 
thermionic valves, amplifiers, and 
other apparatus began to be 
available, voice-frequency carrier 
systems for line telephony were 
reintroduced satisfactorily. The 
theory of modulation and de- 
modifiation of the carrier (detec- 
tion) is essentially the same as in 
wireless; in the transmitter the 
tone is simply switched on and off 
and in the receiver a detector 
circuit turns the intermittent voice 
frequency into intermittent D.C. 
which ' operates the telegraph 
relay. As in wireless a tuned 
circuit is necessary to select the 


which it works is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. In the rest condition a 
marking signal is sent continuously 
to line via the “ stop ” contact. 
This holds the receiver line relay 
to mark, so that the receiver start- 
ing magnet circuit is open. De- 
pression of any of the keys on the 
keyboard closes the start switch 
and simultaneously sets the key- 
board code selectors in the correct 
positions for the particular letter. 
The closing of the start switch 
operates the starting magnet 
which lifts the pawl and engages 
the clutch (not shown), so that the 
motor, which is running continu- 


ously, drives the distributor arm mitter, they are simultaneously 
round. The first contact it comes connected in turn at the receiver ; 
to is the start contact, which sends thus each of the type selecting 
I elements receives 

Swrtfn£ majnet Swrt switch o-ma-rlrinrrnr 

j-r.„ I Starting miJgnet PI aiUarJCing Or 

»i| — S ^ I U Powf spacing pulse 

< * ■■ 1 — ffi 1 according to the 

sprinT^ {sU 1 spring? ^ ^^^0 ori|mally set 

1 — 0 ^ 1 ^ ^ trans- 

r® - Ur jL^ "" I 0 — ^ mitter. At the 

^,butorjm r 4 end of one revolu- 

j , ^ tion the pawl re- 

I ■ [fayboard^ 1 — ©i engages and the 

— ^co* se/ecTors ‘ MS' clutch disengages 

— Ij;;; * — |i» in both the trans- 

TRANSMiTTER RECEIVER mitter and receiver, 

Telegraphy. Fig. 9. The general principles of the teleprinter, ifvaxnrsa thp mf^oha- 
which is now the most widely used telegraph instrument weaving ine mecna- 

msm ready to start 

a spacing impulse to line ; at the again. In the practical tele- 


TRWSMITTER RECEIVER 

Telegraphy. Fig. 9. The general principles of the teleprinter, 
which is now the most widely used telegraph instrument 


a spacing impulse to line ; at the again. In the practical tele- 
receiver this causes the line relay printer an arrangement of cams 
to space, thus connecting the and contacts replaces the distribu- 
receiver starting magnet ; this tor but the principle remains the 


releases the pawl, engages the 


The great advantage of 


clutch, and starts the receiver the start/stop instrument over its 
distributor arm rotating. The predecessors using synchronous 
motors are running at the same motors is that instead of having 
speed (witliin J p.c. if the govern- to keep exact synchronism over 
ors are adjusted correctly), so that long periods, the motors must 
as the contacts 1, 2, 3, etc. are simply be running so nearly at the 
connected in turn at the trans- same speed as not to get out of step 

— — , by the width of one contact during 

one revolution. 

INTERNATIONAL MORSE CODE Automatic tape machines devel- 

— oped from the Wheatstone high 

Normal Cable speed automatic equipment are 

— used extensively over wireless 

A - — -H — circuits. The most common type 

5 uses the morse code and is devel- 

^ ~ " ~\T~ oped directly from the original 

P ^ Wheatstone. The transmitter 

r Z m ^ m. ^ punched by a special 

Q * I perforator with a typewriter key- 

/y - - - board. The receiving apparatus 

/ - . _ts is called an undulator ; it is a 

J • devolopment of tho siphou TBcorder 

K — - — and draws a similar sort of wavy 

L - — - - line on paper tape. This paper 

M — — ^ — tape passes in front of trained 

^ -V * — operators who can read it at 

0 • - 4gv ■ approx. 40 w.p.m. and record it 

ji * ~ ~ on typewriters or teleprinters. 

~ "P*!'" 4 automatic system 

^ which can be used on good wireless 

j " " *"* circuits has transmitting apparatus 

U . . which is almost exactly the same 

V «... a-s that of the high-speed morse 

W - — — — . * type except that it uses the five 

X — • - — ^ unit code. The tape is punched 

Y — - — - ..«• -Is* either by a keyboard perforator 

Z •“ - - TV*-*- ^ perforator fed from a 

distant teleprinter. The receiving 
. ^ portion, coupled to the wireless 

0 2 “] ^* ** receiver, is simply another perfora- 

3 - Z ZZZTZZr* Zr ** tape which it punches 

4 . . . ■IT* . . - ! * into a second transmitting 

3 ..... 7-!!: apparatus working at the normal 

6 — .... «... teleprinter speed, its signals being 

7 ... used to operate a teleprinter. The 

8 *— — . . advantage of this over the high- 

9 . , . y . . ■ speed morse system is that 

Q .M. M.. HM. MW. , , 4 ^ . trained operators are required 

^ — only at the terminals; the tape- 
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machine operators have a com- 
paratively easy job, and one man 
can attend to several automatic 
machines. 

CiEODiTS. Single and double 
current D.C. circuits are used for 
telegraphs only in remote country 
districts, and for local “ ends ” 
between teleprinter rooms and 
main equipment centres. The 
chief means of telegraph communi- 
cation over land line or cable is by 
voice frequency, and the 18 channel 
equipment is becoming standard 
for main circuits in the U.K. A 
simplified schematic diagram is 
given in Fig. 10. The carrier 
frequencies used are aU generated 
in a composite motor generator, 
whose speed of rotation is accur- 
ately controlled. The modulators 
simply switch on and off the voice 
frequencies supplied by the motor 
generator, and the demodulators 
are comparable with detectors 
used in wireless sets. It is normal 
to use one speech channel (300- 
3,000 c.p.s.) for the 18 channels in 
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the outward direction, and a 
completely separate speech chan- 
nel for the inward telegraph 
channels. 

When a wireless telegraphy 
circuit of the on-off keying type is 
used for any form of automatic 
printer, difficulties at once appear, 
unless the signal-to-noise ratio is 
much better than is usually found 
on long-distance links. A good 
operator can pick out his signal 
from noise and interference even 
when it is weaker than the noise ; 
an automatic instrument cannot 
do so. Some success has been 
achieved with teleprinters work- 
ing over wireless circuits by modu- 
lating the carrier with two tones, 
one for mark and the other for 
space, these two tones being separ- 
ated by filters at the receiver. The 


leakage resistance ; “ meggers ” 
are also used, but caution is 
required here, as some under- 
ground cables will not stand the 
high voltages used. In a type 
of test equipment using the radar 
principle a short pulse is sent out 
to line and is reflected back from 
any point at which there is a 
discontinuity ; the distance to 
that discontinuity is measured in 
exactly the same way as is the 
range to a target by radar. 

Instrument test equipment in- 
cludes the stroboscope for adjust- 
ing the teleprinter speed, the 
distortion measuring set which 
measures the distortion of a tele- 
graph signal over any system, .and 
the transmission measuring set for 
adjusting the power level of signals 
at various points on the system. 

Alters Telegraph 



Channel 18 


From frequency generator' 

filters cut out a great deal of the 
noise, but the signal-to-noise ratio 
over the wireless circuit must still 
be good before accurate printing 
can be assured. 

A successful development in 
this field is the use of frequency 
modulation or “ carrier-shift,” 
Here the carrier remains at con- 
stant amplitude and changes 
frequency for mark and space ; in 
the receiver this varying frequency 
is reconverted into intermittent 
D.C. by a discriminator circuit. 
The system is superior to the two- 
tone system, but it fails at a 
signal-to-noise ratio which an 
experienced operator would still 
consider quite good. 

High speed automatic morse 
with each message sent twice is 
stiU superior on long-distance 
circuits where the signal-to-noise 
ratio is not good enough for carrier 
shift. It is, however, wasteful in 
trained operators. 

Test Equitment. Much of the 
line test equipment in use in 
1948 had altered little from that 
of 1900. Simple D.C. instruments 
are used to measure continuity and 


Most line termination equipruents 
mclude a test panel containing 
the appropriate testing units. 

Communication Services. Nor- 
mal telegram and cablegram 
services all over the civilized 
world are maintained by a net- 
work of telegraph systems. Within 
the U.K. most of the large towns 
are directly interconnected, al- 
though teleprinter exchanges are 
used to some extent ; to countries 
overseas wireless and submarine 
cable circuits are used. 

Specialised internal services also 
exist in some countries, chiefly to 
facilitate commerce. Li the U.K. 
there are the telex and printergram 
services. The telex equipment is 
simply a teleprinter coupled to a 
voice frequency unit : communi- 
cation is established by tele- 
phone and the telex apparatus 
switched into circuit by means of a 
change-over switch. This gives 
direct teleprinter communication 
between the two correspondents, 
and is quicker and cheaper than 
using the public telegraph service. 
Printergrams are an extension of 
this service, enabling a subscriber 
to use his telex to send telegrams 


on the normal public network. 
Main telegraph centres are equip- 
ped -with telex machines and when 
the subscriber asks the exchange 
for printergrams the telex operator 
is put on the line. 

Still Picture TRANsmssioN. 
Suppose that any photograph is 
sliced up into, say, 100 narrow 
strips. Each will be something like 
what is seen in Pig. 11 : it will 
consist of light and dark patches of 
varying sizes and shades. 

Telegraphy. Fig. 11. Still picture 
transmission. Diagram showing the 
appearance o£ one of the large 
number of strips into which the 
picture is sliced 

Each line can be transmitted 
separately by telegraphy, and 
when they are properly recom- 
bined at the receiving end a fac- 
simile of the original image ap- 
I pears. The greater the number of 
1 lines into which the transmitted 
picture is broken up, the more 
faithful and more detailed is the 
copy at the receiving end. 

In still-picture transmission no 
actual slicing up is done. The 
image is resolved into narrow lines 
in the way indicated in Eig. 12, 
The photograph to be transmitted 
is wrapped round a revolving 
drum, which is carried steadily 
from right to left by the action of 
the lead (pron. “ leed ”) screw. 
A minute but intense spot of light 
from affixed source is focused on 
to the photograph. As the latter 
rotates and is carried from right to 
left, the light spot describes a 
helical path over the whole of i’ts 
surface, slicing the image into one 
long narrow strip. One British 
system has 104 threads to the in. 

hy U ^To transmitter 


Photo-electric cell l^Ught reflected onto 
'photo-electric cell 



Spot of light 


^^^^Soufce of light 

Telegraphy. Fig. 12. The principle 
of still picture transmission 

As the spot passes* over the 
surface of the image, the amount 
of light reflected varies from 
moment to moment according to 
the shade of the particular part 
it is passing at any instant. This 
reflected light is applied to a 
photo-electric cell, where similar 
fluctuations are produced in the 
cathode-to-anode electron cur- 
rent which can be transmitted 
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over telegraph wires or used to 
modulate the carrier wave of a 
radio transmitter. 

At the receiving end of a still- 
picture service, reconversion of 
the electrical copies into light 
fluctuations must be carried out. 
Fig. 13 shows diagrammatically 
the methods of both transmission 


and reception by radio. The out- 
put of the receiver is fed to a 
special type of glowlamp, whose 
brilliance varies in exact accord- 
ance with the electrical pressure 
applied to its filament. The light 
from this lamp is focused by means 
of a system of lenses into a tiny 
spot. This spot falls on the surface 
of a sensitised photographic film 
wrapped round a drum and 
housed in a chamber which is 
otherwise light-proof. The drum 
is carried on a lead screw of 
exactly the same type as that 
used at the transmitter, and the 
fluctuating intensity of the spot 
of light from the glowlamp builds 
up as it traverses the rotating film 
a negative reproduction of the 
transmitted photograph. Syn- 
chronising devices ensure that the 
transmitter and receiver drums 
revolve at exactly the same speed 
so that at any moment the light- 
spot on the receiving film has 
travelled exactly as far from its 
start as had the spot traversing the 
original photograph at the trans- 
mitter. The average time taken to 
transmit a picture 5 ins. by 7 ins. 
from €.<7. London to Melbourne is 
7 to 12 mins. 

Tel-el-Kebir, Battle oe. Vic- 
tory by a British force under Sir 
Garnet Wolseley over an Egyptian 
army led by Arabi Pasha, Sept. 13, 
1882. After the battle of Kassassin 
Aug. 28, the British were con- 
centrated to attack the main 
enemy position, about 2J m. long, 
at Tel-d-Kebir, which was held by 
38,000 Eg^tians with 60 guns. 

The British army consisted of 
about 15,000 men. The advance 
b^an at 11 p.m., terminating after 
a inarch of about GJ m. in an attack 
at daybreak. The battle began 
by an assault on the enemy’s 
trenches by the Highland brigade. 
A few minutes later the attack be- 
came general, the enemy evacuat- 
ing the trenehes, only to he slaugh- 
tered by the cavalry which had 


worked round the Egyptian left, 
or by the Indian contingent, now 
posted so as to intercept fugitives 
at the bridge over the canal. By 
6 a.m. the battle was over, nearly 
2,000 Egyptians having been 
killed and over 500 wounded, as 
against British losses of 58 killed 
and 401 wounded and missing. 

Next day the British 
cavalry pushed forward 
to Cairo. There they 
secured the surrender 
of 15,000 Egyptian 
troops in the city, 
which was entered by 
Wolseley on Sept. 15. 
See Egypt. 

Telemachus. In Greek mytho- 
logy, son of Odysseus and Pene- 
lope. He was an infant when his 
father left to take part in the 
Trojan War, but after twenty 
years had passed without Odysseus 
reaching home, Telemachus set 
out to look for him, visiting Nes- 
tor at Pylos and Menelaus at 
Sparta. On reaching home again, 
he found that his father had ar- 
rived, and assisted him in slaying 
the suitors for Penelope’s hand. 
In Homer Telemachus is the ideal 
of a loving and dutiful son. See 
Odysseus. Fron* Te-lemma-cus. 

Telemark, Tellemabk, ob 
Telemarken. Maritime fylke or 
CO. of S. Norway, formerly called 
Bratsberg. It is mountainous, well 
watered, heavily timbered, and 
contains several large lakes. The 
rivers flow.S.E., and discharge into 
the Christiania Fjord. A romantic 
mountain region, considered the 
finest in S. Norway, lies in the W. 
of the fylke. Here is the Skien- 
Dalen steamer route through the 
Telemarken canal, a waterway 
completed in 1892 to connect 
Ulefos with the Bandak lakes. The 
inhabitants are mainly engaged in 
lumbering and fishing. The capi- 
tal is Skien (g.v.). Its area is 
5,837 sq. m. Pop, 129,854. 

Telemeter (Gr. tele, far; me- 
iron, measure). This is another 
name for Range-finder (g.v.). 

Teleoceras. Sub-genus of fossil 
rhinoceros. They were short- 
skulled, short-footed, three-toed, 
and hornless. Remains of the 
animals are found in the Lower 
Miocene and Lower Pliocene de- 
posits of Europe and America. 

Teleology (Gr. tehs, end ; 
logo$,^ theory). In general, the 
doctrine of fined causes, aU specula- 
tion in reference to the idea of 
purpose, not only in man’s con- 
scious actions but in all natural 
and historical processes. In theo- 
logy* the teleological argument is 
that the evidence of design in 


^odulBtBf Opi/lotio 



Telegraphy. Fig. 13. Still pictiue transmission. 
Skeleton diagram of radio system 


nature proves the existence ol 
a personal God. Teleology is 
opposed to the mechanical theory, 
which would explain all pheno- 
mena by the law of mechanical 
causation. Teleology insists that 
it is impossible to regard such 
phenomena as the progressive de- 
velopment of the animal world 
culminating in man, as the result 
of the accidental cooperation of 
blind natural forces, and that such 
an assumption would deprive the 
idea of morality of all significance. 

Mechanical determinism, on the 
other hand, holds that no aim is in 
itself strong enough to ensure its 
realization ; that that which fol- 
lows is always the necessary con- 
sequence 6f that which precedes, 
and that a final result can never 
be considered a determining cause. 
Teleology held the field till the 
rise of modern philosophy, when it 
was repudiated by Descartes, Spi- 
noza, and Bacon in favour of 
“ operating causes.” Leibniz at- 
tempted a compromise, asserting 
that everything in the world took 
place in accordance with mechani- 
cal laws, hut that these laws them- 
selves were teleologically deter- 
mined to produce the most per- 
fect results. Kant also found ele- 
ments of truth in both doctrines. 
The teleological view was entirely 
driven into the background, es- 
pecially by the Darwinian theory ; 
in the 20th century there has 
appeared a tendency to reassert 
the doctrine in biology. 

Teleosauxus (Gr. teleos, per- 
fect ; sauros, lizard). Fossil 
marine crocodile found in rocks of 
the Jurassic period. The animal 
was remarkable for a long pointed 
snout armed with a large number 
of small teeth,* and for a body 
covered with bony tuberoulated 
plates. See Dinosaur. 

Teleostei (Gr. tileos, perfect; 
osteon, bone). Group of fishes 
in which the skeleton is well 
ossified. The spinal column con- 
sists of distinct bony vertebrae, the 
pectoral arch has a collar-bone, 
and the head a mandible or bony 
lower jaw. The giU chamber is 
covered by a bony shield or 
operculum, and the body is 
clothed with symmetrical scales. 
Teleostean fishes are by far the 
most abundant of the Imown 
species, and include such well- 
Imown and diverse forms as the 
eels, herrings, salmon, cod, flat 
fishes, perch, blennies, etc. 

Telepathy (Gr. ieZe, afar ; 
pathein, to feel). Communication 
between two minds apart from the 
ordinary sense channels. Since 
about 1876, when Prof. Sir W. F. 
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Barrett drew attention to such 
phenomena, the existence of the 
faculty has slowly gained accept- 
ance, though not yet universally 
admitted. Spontaneous cases in- 
clude hallucinations and other im- 
pressions referred to a person who, 
unknown to the percipient, is 
dying, passing through a crisis, or 
thinliing of the percipient. The 
frequency of these coincidences ap- 
pears to preclude chance. In m?my 
carefully conducted experiments, 
the percipient had named a high 


proportion of playing cards, copied 
diagrams and sketches looked at 
by the agent, described scenes 
thought of, or objects tasted or 
smelt, localised pains, etc. There 
is also a curious and as yet 
unexplained tendency to describe 
cards, etc., before they are looked 
at by the agent. See Apparition ; 
Hypnotism; Psychical Research; 
Subliminal Self. Ccm^iiZ^Telepathy, 
W. Carrington, 1947; Telepathy 
and Medical Psychology, J. Ehren- 
wald, 1947. 


TELEPHONY: PRINCIPLES AND HISTORY 

B. W. Hallows, K.Z.E.n., Author of Wireless Simply Hxplaiued 
This article on the direct transmission of intelligible sounds should 
be read in conjunction with those on Radio and Telegraphy. See 
also Appleton Layer ; Bell, A. G. ; Marconi, G. ; Micr^hone ; 

Pupin, M. I. ; Thermionic Valve 

Telephony (Gr. tele, far ; phone, eeiving ends is impossible, high 
sound) is the transmission of frequency amplification, preceding 
recognizable sounds, in particular the detector stage, and audio fre- 
of the human voice, over distances quency amplification, following 
beyond the range at which such the detector stage, may be re- 
sounds can be heard without aids, quired. 

The word is normally used to IV. Calling system. In line and 
denote transmission by electrical carrier-current telephony, a call 
means, though it was formerly system is required, using a bell, 
applied to mechanical systems lamp, falling shutter, or other 
such as the speaking tube and the device. In wireless telephony 
string or tight-wire telephone. 

The fundamental processes of r — ■ ■ ' 

telephony are ; ^ 1 Afil 1 fR 

I. At the sending end: (a) the > 

conversion of sound waves into Re ftSriV 

fluctuations of electric current by 1 L- — short- ^s- 

means of the microphone ; (b) T tance tele- 

the transmission of these flue- phone sys- 

tuations either directly over the * 

wires of a circuit (line telephony) ^ 

or in the form of a modulation en- either a constant watch or a watch 


or in the form of a modulation en- either a constant watch or a watch line wires, 
velope applied to a carrier fre- between pre-arranged hours is conversatb 
quency. The carrier may consist usually kept. Ho special elec- Kg and th 
either of an oscillating electric trical calling system is needed, the stand- 
current in a wired circuit (carrier- Each station has its “ call sign,” Improve 
current telephony) or of electro- consisting of a combination of fast. One 
magnetic waves sent through the letters and numbers. The oper- ance is illu 


ether (wireless telephony). 


ator gives his own call sign and 


11. Between the sending and re- either that of the station (or 
ceivinjg ends : in line and carrier- stations) he wishes to contact or 
current telephony, amplification the words “ Hallo CQ,” meaning 
by means of repeaters, placed at that he is calling all stations, 
intervals of about 25 m., to make The electric telephone was the 
good the loss of signal strength due invention of A. Graham Bell, who, 
to attenuation. when professor of vocal physiology 

ni. At the receiving end : the at Boston, U.S.A., demonstrated 
reconversion of electrical current successfully in 1876 the trans- 
fluctuations into sound waves, in mission of sounds by electrical 
line telephony by applying the means. With improvements and 
incoming currents to the telephone modifications. Bell’s instrument is 
receiver ; in carrier- current and essentially that in use today, 
wireless telephony by demodula- The chief handicap to the early 
tion or detection, which involves development of telephony was lack 
removing the carrier and one of of a means ofamplifying an electric 
the side bands, reconstituting the current. In passing over the wires 
original audio frequency fluctu- of a circuit a current must expend 
ations of current, and applying some of its energy in overcoming 
these to the receiver. In wireless the opposition, or resistance, pre- 
telephony, where amplification by sented by the conductors. Line 
repeaters between sending and re- telephony currents are of the alter- 


nating kind ; with these the energy 
lost in overcoming resistance, or 
the power loss, is I^R, where I is 
the current in amperes and R the 
resistance in ohms. This power 
loss is called attenuation. If at- 
tenuation is to be minimised in a 
circuit containing no power ampli- 
fication, the resistance must be 
kept as small as possible, or the 
power in the line must consist of 
a high voltage and a low current, 
rather than a low voltage and a 
high current. The microphone 
operates with a low voltage and a 
comparatively high current. Hence 
the earliest telephones, using 
simple circuits of the kind seen 
in Fig. 1, could be worked over 
only very limited lengths of wire. 

The operation of such a telephone 
was as follows. Normally the 
switches SWl, SW2 at either end 
are kept by springs in the “ stand- 
by ” position showTi in the draw- 
ing. In that position both bat- 
teries are cut out of circuit. Sup- 
pose that A wishes to call B. He 
presses down his which causes 
his battery to actuate B’s beU. He 
then releases K^, and awaits the 
answering ring, which B gives by 
depressing and releas- 
— — ■ — I ing his Kj. This done, 

[// I A and B both depress 

^ f^and hold down K^. 

. The bells are now cut 

X out, and the two micro- 

T phones, the two re- 

P ceivers, and the two 

i batteries are connected 

^ in series through the 

line wires. At the end of the 
conversation A and B both release 
Kg and the instruments return to 
the stand-by position. 

Improvements came thick and 
fast. One of. enormous import- 
ance is illustrated in Fig. 2, where 
the output of the microphone is 
seen applied to the primary of a 

frrri Single line wlre_ rr:x. 


^Step-up transh>mei¥ 

4=- Earth return -4^ 

Telephony. Fii;. 2. Diagram illus- 
trating the use o£ the step-up 
transformer and single line earth 
retom circuit 

step-up transformer. In this way 
the line voltage could be greatly 
increased and the line current 
correspondingly reduced, with the 
result that losses were smaller and 
operation could take place over a 
far greater length of wire. Alter- 
natively, the cost of installing 
short distance telephone links was 
reduced, since wire of smaller 
2 F 10 
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gauge could be used. Ringing 
over long distances remained a 
problem until the introduction of 
the polarised bell, operated by a 
hand-driven magneto generator. 
As alternating instead of direct 
current was now used for ringing, 
high line voltages and small cur- 
rents could be used for this pur- 
pose as well. 

The circuit in Fig. 2 consists of 
a single wire with earth return, the 
regular form in the early days of 
the telephone. It was fairly good 
for short distance working, though 
overhearing was a common trouble. 
In the 1890s, when telephony over 
distances of 200 m. and more was 
in use, the increasing use of elec- 
trical machinery in factories and 
elsewhere led to so much noisiness 
in earth return circuits that the 
system was abandoned in favour 
of the entirely metallic circuit. 

Switching became more com- 
plicated inside the instruments, 
but much simpler for the user. 
When the instrument was not in 
use the microphone, later a com- 
bination of microphone and re- 
ceiver called the hand set, hung 
from a hook, depressing it by its 
weight and causing it to keep a 
switch in the stand-by position. 
In this position the microphone 
battery was cut out of circuit and 
the ringing circuit was made ; 
turning the crank handle of the 
generator rang the bell at the 
other end of the line. When the 
hand set was lifted off, the hook 




Telepkony. Faraday Building, London, is one of the largest telephone ex- 
changes in existence, and through its international switchboard Great Britain is 
connected to large centres all over the world. Here operators are handling 
calls on the trunk switchboard 


was raised by a spring; the bell 
was cut out, and the battery 
switched into circuit with the 
microphone ; in many cases, 
though, the switching in of the 
microphone battery was not auto- 
matic ; it was done by means of a 
“ pressel switch ” in the hand set, 
which had to be kept closed by 
the fingers during a conversation. 

Drawbacks to this system are 
that there must be a microphone 
battery, requiring frequent atten- 
tion, in each subscriber's home ; 
and the pressel switch may cause 
trouble. A great improvement 
was the central battery system 
(O.B.S.) which uses a single large 
battery at the exchange both for 
signalling and for supplying cur- 
rent to the microphones. The 
instrument in the subscriber’s 
home consists of a pedestal bear- 
ing a “ cradle ” on which the hand 
set rests when the instrument is 
not in use. In this position a 
switch is kept open, breaking the 
circuit between the battery and 
the microphone. When the hand 
set is lifted a spring causes the 
cradle to rise. The microphone is 
switched into circuit and, in a 
non-automatic exchange, an in- 
dication is given to the operator 
there. This may be the lighting 
up of a lamp or, at exch^anges 
where there is no operator on all- 
night duty at the switch board, 
the ringing of a bell. On receiving 
the signal the operator turns a 
key ^ to the “ speak ” position, 
cutting out the calling circuit and 
connecting the subscriber to her 
head set. She then takes the 
number required and (if it is a 


local call) plugs the caller into it 
and rings the subscriber who is 
being called. If the call is to 
another exchange controlled” 
by her, she rings that exchange, 
passes the number, and connects 
her subscriber. Otherwise she 
connects him to Toll or Trunks as 
the case may be. For aU calls 
beyond a certain radius an auto- 
matic timer is switched in. This 
records the time occupied by the 
conversation and emits three 
warning “ pips ” just before the 
end of each three minutes. When 
the subscribers replace their hand 
sets on the cradles their micro- 
phones are cut, the timer (if in 
use) is stopped, and a signal at 
the operator’s switchboard shows 
her that the line has been cleared. 
She then disconnects both sub- 
scribers, returning their circuits 
to the stand-by state. 

An invention greatly increasing 
distances over which speech could 
be conveyed was the Pupin load- 
ing coil, patented in 1899 by 
M, I. Pupin of Columbia university. 
The insertion of these coils at 
regular intervals into * telephone 
cables causes the cables to behave 
as if their inductance were sub- 
stantially uniform throughout. 
The result is reduced attenuation 
and therefore improved results. 
Loading is of the greatest advan- 
tage in the case of underground 
cables, used for all main trunk 
lines, as well as for the lines in all 
big towns and cities between ex- 
changes and from subscriber to 
exchange. Another was the valve 
repeater, an automatically oper- 
ated valve amplifier, which began 
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SetumingDial 
to Normal ^ 
Position-,^^ 


vArm Carrying 
✓L - Contacts 


LINE SWITCH 

One to each Subscriber 


SELEaOR 
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In the dial sys- 


IJy courtesy of 
H.M. Postmaster 
General 


to come into use in — “'^3 

trunk lines soon after w 
1918. They are in- 
serted into all trunk lines at inter- 
vais of about 25 m. Attenuation 
is made good, the proper balance of ^ 
the audible frequencies is pre- caller, was pa- 
served, and speech over distances tentedinl898by 
of hundreds or even thousands of p. Thomp- 
miles is as strong and as clear as 
it is on local calls. The submarine gyg, 

repeater, developed by engineers each ex- 

of the G.P.O., and installed in one c h a n g e has a 
of the cables between England and three- f igur e 
Ireland, consists of a hermetically number, and 
sealed metal^ cylinder containing subscriber 

specially designed valves with a seven-figure 

working life of more than 20,000 number, the first 
hrs, — about 20 times that of those three digits iden- 
used in broadcasting receiving tifrdng the ex- 
sets. Both high tension and low change by which 
tension current for the valves is jg served and 
supplied through the cable from the other four 
the shore. Every valve has one constituting his 
or more stand-by replacements personal number 
within the metal cylinder. Should the exchange 
any valve break down, or become switchboard, 
inefacient through long service, a lumbers consis- 
replacer is automatically switched ting of seven 
into circuit. The submarine re- digits are not e 
peater is designed to work for combinations of L 
years without attention. much simpl 


rc==.gii^ 
* 


2NB selector. 






FINAL SELECTOR. 




change has a 

three -figure 

number, and » 

each subscriber *^51^ 

a seven-figure , 


tifying the ex- 
change by which 
he is served and 
the other four 
constituting his 
personal number 
on the exchange 
switchboard. 
Numbers consis- 


Telephony. Diagram showing the working o£ the auto- 
matic telephone. The number 2368 is here seen being 
called by the number 2237, and it is clearly shown what 
happens as the digits are dialled and contacts are engaged 


ito circuit, ine suDmarme re- digits are not easy to memorise; 
eater is designed to work for combinations of letters and numbers 
ears without attention. much simpler. Hence on the 

The C.B.S. telephone exchange dial in the U.K. the letters ABO 


has many disadvantages. 


correspond with the figure 2 ; D E F 


quires operators to be on duty at with 3 ; G H I with 4, and so on. 


aU times at the swdtchboards ; 
at small exchanges the operator 
may sit for long spells with almost 
nothing to do ; at large and busy 
exchanges she may at times be so 
overwhelmed by the volume of calls 
that the human factor leads to 


The only figures which have no 
corresponding letters are 1 and 0. 
Suppose one wishes to caU a friend 


should he dial the letters of another 
exchange or, e.g^., the TOL (805) of 
Toll, selectors at his own exchange 
pick out a disengaged line to which- 
ever of these it may be, connect 
him to it and switch in the auto- 
matic ringer. But let us suppose 
that the call is a local one from 
EGGshell 2237 to BIRdsnest 2368. 


whose number is SLEepy Hollow On receiving BIR (247) the home 
1769 ; the wanted number is exchange selectors find a disen- 
aotually 7531769 ; but it is a good gaged line (if there is none, the 
deal easier to remember the three “engaged” signaller is brought into 


deal easier to remember the three “engaged” signaller is brought into 
errors. The idea of an automatic letters SLE plus the figures 1769. play), over which 2368 is passed to 
exchange was conceived early in When the hand set of a telephone the second exchange. Here thfe 
the history of the telephone. The connected to an automatic ex- selectors pick out the eighth unit 
first man to work out a practical change is resting on its cradle the of the sixth ten of the third hun- 
automatic’ system was Almon B. .central battery is cut out of circuit dred of the second and cut 

Strowger, of Kansas City, an with the microphone. At the same in the ringer or the “engaged” sig- 
undertaker by trade, who took time the subscriber’s beU is so nailer as the case may be. If BIR 
out his first patent in 1889. It was switched that it is brought into 2368 answers, replacement of the 
for a crude system requiring five action, should the automatic ringer hand sets at the end of the con- 


wires between each subscriber and at the exchange come into play, versation causes all the moving 
his exchange ; but it included the When a subscriber lifts the hand parts at the exchanges to return 
basic principles upon which a set from its cradle, the selectors at to their stand-by positions, and 
practical automatic exchange was the exchange are brought under his the call is automatically charged 


developed, and eventually adopted 
all over the world. The rotating 
dial, operated by the finger of the 


control. Ifhe dials the three letters to the subscriber who made it. 
which are those of his own ex- Advances in automatic telephony 
change, these remain passive. But will almost certainly render both 
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Toll and Trunk exchanges un- 
necessary. Any subscriber will then 
obtain connexion to a subscriber 
in any part of the country simply 
by dialling the required exchange 
and individual number. 

So far, no means has been found 
of making telephony possible over 
submarine cables, save over such 
comparatively short spans as the 
Irish Sea, the Strait of Dover, 
and the narrower parts of the 
North Sea. The submarine repeater 
cannot be installed in more than 
moderate depths of water, or at 
places more than a short distance 
from the shore. So great is the at- 
tenuation over a submarine cable 
that for many years it seemed 
impossible that telephonic com- 
munication across the Atlantic 
would ever be established. 

Transoceanic Telephony 
But in 1901 Marconi succeeded 
in transmitting wireless signals be- 
tween England and the N. Ameri- 
can continent ; and the thermionic 
valve made transoceanic telephony 
a possibility. At first there were 
great dif&culties. It was believed 
that the only way of spanning 
great distances was by the use of 
high-powered transmitters using 
very long waves. On the long 
waves atmospheric interference 
frequently makes telephonic com- 
munication impossible. Between 
the First and Second Great Wars 
amateur radio enthusiasts clam- 
oured to be assigned bands of 
wavelengths on which ,they could 
carry out experiments. As a sop 
they were given bands of short 
wavelengths below 100 metres, 
which the experts of the day had 
declared to be useless except for 
very short-range working. But the 
amateurs were soon reporting suc- 
cesses at ranges of hundreds and 
even thousands of miles, though 
their transmissions were made 
with very small power behind them. 
The experts revised their opinions 
and, thanks to the pioneer work of 
the amateurs, the development of 
short-wave radio made possible 
world-wide radio telephony. 

Short-wave radiations can be 
focused into a comparatively nar- 
row beam, and their energy is not 
therefore dissipated in all direc- 
tions as is that of long- wave trans- 
missions. The short-wave trans- 
mitter’s aerial system is designed 
to concentrate the greater part of 
the radiated energy towards the 
receiving station or stations with 
which it is working. Hence a much 
smaller output power suffices ; and 
smaller output power rating means 
transmitters which are less costly 
to install and maintain. 


Short waves, however, behave 
curiously, and in its early days 
transoceanic radio telephony was 
neither very good nor very reliable. 
Research showed that there are 
optimum bands of wavelengths for 
particular times of the day and 
night, for particular seasons of the 
year, and for particular periods of 
the eleven -year sunspot cycle. 
Every long-distance radio tele- 
phone service; therefore, must be 
so designed that it can make use 
at any time of the most suitable 
group. Even so, another compli- 
cation arises : except at ranges of 
a few miles, the short waves 
reaching the receiving aerial are re- 
flected from the Appleton or F 
layer, which is about 180 m. above 
the earth’s surface. 

If only one set of 
waves were reflected 
on to the receiving 
aerial, all would be 
well. But trains of 
waves reflected from 
two or more points in 
the F layer continu- 
ally reach it simul- 
taneously. The paths 
that such waves have 
followed are not all 
of the same length : 
hence it is purely a 
matter of chance 
whether they arrive 
in phase, partly out 
of phase, or com- 
pletely out of phase. 

When they are in 
phase the signal is 
abnormally strong ; 
partial dephasing reduces the 
strength ; complete dephasing 
means silence, if the waves are 
of equal amplitude. The process 
is called fading. 

Normally, short waves are polar- 
ised by the transmitting aerial so 
that the electric field is vertical 
and the magnetic field horizontal. 
When reflection from the F layer 
takes place the waves- may be 
“twisted” by an alteration in the 
directions of the electric and mag- 
netic fields. This leads to distress- 
ing distortion of speech, which at 
times may become unintelligible. 
A method called diversity recep- 
tion was devised to reduce fading. 
If two receiving aerials are ar- 
ranged an appropriate distance 
apart, and two sets of reflected 
waves arrive at each, the phase 
relationship will be different at 
each at any instant. When signals 
at aerial A a,re very weak those at 
B may be strong or vice versa. Both 
aerials serve a common receiver, 
which is provided with a device 
that automatically selects the in- 


put from the “best” aerial at the 
moment and rejects that of the 
other. In this way the input to the 
receiver can be kept substantially 
constant and the effects of fading 
are minimised. 

A method was also devised for 
dealing with “twisted” waves at a 
large and very successful short- 
wave receiving station, M.U.S.A. 
(Multiple Universally Steerable 
Aerial), installed by the G.P.O. in 
the Romney marshes. The total 
length of the M.U.S.A. aerials is 
more than 15 m. The system com- 
bines spaced-aerial diversity recep- 
tion with what may be termed 
angular diyersity reception. Sup- 
pose that 'two sets of waves are 
arriving from different points in the 



Telephony. Fig. 3. A country's transoceanic 
transmitting and receiving stations are usually 
situated a long way from one another. The illus. 
shows diagrammatically that during a conversation 
the route from the microphone of a subscriber in 
Eastland to the receiver of a subscriber in West- 
land is quite difEerent from that between the 
Westland microphone and the Eastland receiver 

reflecting layer, one badly twisted 
from its original polarisation, the 
other less twisted or not twisted at 
all ; the two wiU come in at differ- 
ent vertical angles. The M.U.S.A. 
aerials are so arranged that any 
one receives only those waves ar- 
riving at a particular vertical angle. 
At the receiver an ingenious device 
selects at any instant the input 
from the aerial which is giving the 
smallest amount of fading and the 
smallest amount of distortion. 
Changes from aerial to aerial may 
be made many times a sec, when 
conditions are bad, but these are 
imperceptible to the listening ear. 
At aU times both the volume and 
the quality of speech reception are 
maintained substantially level, so 
that a trans-Atlantic conversation 
is very nearly as strong, clear, and 
free from background noises as a 
local one between two subscribers 
belonging to the same exchange. 
The system is used for trans- Atlan- 
tic items in B-B.C. programmes. 

The transmitter and the receiver 
of a long-distance radio telephony 
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system are, as a rule, a long way 
from one another. Fig. 3 shows 
diagrammatically what happens 
when a transoceanic conversation 
is in progress. The microphone of 
the speaker in Eastland is con- 
nected through his own exchange 
and a trunk Sne to transmitter A, 
whose radiations are picked up in 
Westland by receiving station B 
and passed over trunk and local 
lines to the listener in Westland. 


directed towards making the maxi- 
mum possible use of a single pair 
of wires. Various duplex and mul- 
tiplex systems were evolved so 
that two or more conversations 
could take place simultaneously 
over the same pair ; but the really 
big advance came when modified 
radio methods were applied to line 
telephony to produce the carrier 
current system. In broadcasting, 
each station has its own individual 


and rejects all those above this 
level. Thus the 100 kcs. and 140 
kcs. transmissions of A and C are 
passed to the “ outwards ” ampli- 
fier. Having passed through this 
amplifier they are prevented by 
the high-pass filter from going 
back through the “ inwards ” am- 
plifier. Similarl3^ the transmis- 
sions from B and D are suitably 
directed by the filters which they 
eneoimter. 


When the latter speaks he does so 
through transmitter B. Receiving 
station A passes the incoming sig- 
nal over another trunk line and so 
to the telephone receiver of the 
listener in Eastland. 


frequency and sends out a carrier 
wave of that frequency modulated 
by the audio frequencies occurring 
in the studio. The owner of a re- 
ceiving set can bring in any broad- 
casting station within the range of 


One early difficulty about using his apparatus by tuning it to that 
radio for long-distance telephony station’s carrier frequency. Each 
was that there was no kind of station has a channel extending to 


secrecy about such communica- 
tions. Though they were “beamed,” 
the beam was a comparatively wide 


4-5 kcs. above and below its carrier 
frequency. A similar system can 
be used over a suitable pair of 


one and anybody living in the wires. 

area which it reached could over- Consider the very simple sys- 
hear conversations by means of a tern illustrated diagrammatically 
short-wave receiving set. That in Fig. 4. When A is speaking a 


tr ansmit ters too -ts^KCls 


' (^y—^^Receivers Heceiver^ mm 0 

West East 

Telephony. Fig. 4. Bltustrating the principle ot 
carrier current telephony. In the simple example 
described in the text carrier frequencies of 100 
and 140 are used for transmission from west to east, 
and 250 and 300 kcs. from east to west 


West 

Telephony. 


drawback was overcome by the in- 
vention of the method of trans- 
mission called “scrambling.” Put 
simply, this means that a “scram- 


carrier current with a 
Jrai^rruUers frequency of 100 kcs. 

^ is modulated by the 
p0 transmitter to which 
his microphone is con- 
jsM J nected. Thisisreceiv- 
ed, detected, and pas- 
® sed on to B*s telephone 
. . receiver by receiving 

Le^example equipment tuned to 
ies of 100 100 kcs. B replies by 

esttoeast, Qf jjg transmit- 

ter, * 300 kcs. carrier 
and A’s receiving equipment 
tuned to that frequency. C can 
speak simultaneously to D and 
D reply to C by the use of carrier 


bier” at the transmitting end mixes currents with respective frequen- 
up the speech frequencies reaching cies of 140 kcs. and 250 kcs. If the 
the microphone. The result (as any receiving apparatus is sufficiently 
owner of a set capable of receiving selective, no mutual interference or 


short-wave transmissions may hear 
for himself) is a series of sounds 


overhearing takes place. Trouble 


The range of modulation fre- 
quencies needed to produce under- 
standable speech is much smaller 
than that required b}: broadcasting 
stations for the transmission of 
music : about 500-3,000 or 3,500 
cycles is sufficient for practical 
purposes. Nor is there any need to 
send both the modulation side 
bands ; one can be suppressed ; 
the carrier frequency itself can be 
suppressed. What "goes into the 
line wires may be described as the 
narrow band of frequencies which 
would represent one side band of a 
modulated carrier frequency — if 
the carrier were there. To receive 
“ single ” side band, carrier-sup- 
pressed transmissions, the carrier 
frequency, removed at the trans- 
mitting end, must be restored by 
locally generated oscillations in the 
receiver, but that presents no 
difficulty. 

With the co-axial cable laid on 
many of the important telephone 
trunk routes a very large range of 
frequencies can be transmitted 
faithfully. Its cost is high — £5,000 
or more per mile — but this is amply 
justified by the fact that the car- 
rier current system used by the 
G.P.O,. allows 660 simultaneous 
telephone conversations to take 
place over one pair of co-axial 
cables without mutual interference. 

Fig. 6 shows how frequencies in 
a co-axial cable are built up by a 


which, though obviously those of steps were not taken to prevent it ; 


would occur at the repeater if progressive modulation system : 


speech, are completely unintelli- 
gible, They can be made under- 


A’s speech transmission, for in- 
stance, might be amplified at the 


12 channels form one of 55 groups ; 
5 groups are combined into one of 
11 super-groups. The super-groups 


standable only if at the receiving repeater and Reneater combine into 

end there is a “descrambler” so returned to his i ^ r. 1 12x5x11 = 660 


it not for the 


adjusted that it restores the receiver were 

proper balance of the original 

speech frequencies. foo'/soxc/i 

Besides its use for long-distance ’ f' ' 

services short-wave radio tele- • • ffo^moK^s 

phony provides connecting links 
across estuaries or between main- 
land and island. Its cost is far less it not for the 
than that of laying an underwater filter circmts 
cable. The radio links are often of (Fig. 5), which 
the “ unattended ” type, entirely act as traffic 
automatic in action and needing controllCTS anc 
no operator, though maintenance mission to pasi 
men visit them regularly. direction. 

As with telegraphy, the efforts accepts^ freque 
of telephone engineers have been determined le' 


^Low- pass ^ 1 individual 

* t ^ I ,QQ,lSQf(c(^ 

AmpHRer 

■ 250-300KCiS: 

^^-passMer-^ \ channels. 

Put simply: 


Telephony. Fig. 5. Showing the arrange* 
ment of a repeater with filters snitatle 
for the conditions seen in Fig. 4 


controllers and allow any trans- 
mission to pass only in its proper 
direction. A low-pass filter 
accepts frequencies below a pre- 
determined level (here 150 kcs.) 


Put simply: 

ring the arrange- the frequencies 

allotted to each 
wen in Pig. 4 diannd, includ- 

ing those used for ringing, range up 
to 4,000' cycles or 4 kcs. These are 
used in channel No. 1 of each 
group to modulate a carrier cur- 
rent with a frequency of 64 kcs. 
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The .telescope (Gr. teht far : sho- 
pein, to see) is an instrument form- 


was a convex lens, and the eyepiece 
concave, the latter being placed be* 


ed by a combination of lenses, or of tween the objective and its focus. 


This would normally result in a THE TELESCOPE AND ITS USES 

band of fre(|ueneies e.^ei^ing ^ ^ Hunter, PU.D., P.R.A.S., Royal Greenwich Observatory 

comiexiou witH this article see others on astronomical subjects, 
however, is suppressed and the Astronomy ; Mars ; Moon ; Planets ; Sun, etc. See also Lens ; 

channel frequency becomes 60-o4 Optical Glass ; and the biographies of Herschel and other astronomers 

kcs. The frequency of each No. 2 

channel is 64-^8 kcs. and so on to The .telescope (Gr. teh, far : sTco- was a convex lens, and the eyepiece 
No. 12, with a frequency of 104- to see) is an instrument form- concave, the latter being placed be* 

108 kcs. ed by a combination of lenses, or of tween the objective and its focus. 

At group stage No. 4, the 60-108 mirrors, or of both, for the purpose This type is known as the Galilean, 
kcs. frequencies of the 12 channels of seeing distant objects distinctly, and the picture seen by the 
are made to modulate a 564 kcs. There is reason for thinldng that user is direct or upright, whereas 
carrier current ; only the lower the method of combining lenses to in the instrument invented by 
side band is retained and the result- form an instrument like a telescope Kepler in 1611 the eyepiece is a 
ing output of the group is the was known to Roger Bacon (d. convex lens or its equivalent and 
band of frequencies &om 664-108 1294), though there is no evidence is placed farther from the lens than 
to 564-60=456 to 504 kcs. A for the existence of the instrument its focus, and the image of the ob- 
1,116 kcs. carrier at super-group at that date. Leonard Digges (d. ject is seen inverted. Kepler’s form 
No. 3 is modulated by the entire c. 1570) is also said to have known of telescope was not brought into 


mirrors, or of both, for the purpose 
of seeing distant objects distinctly. 

There is reason for thinldng that 
the method of combining lenses to 
form an instrument hke a telescope 
was known to Roger Bacon (d. 
1294), though there is no evidence 


This type is known as the Galilean, 
and the picture seen by the 
user is direct or upright, whereas 
in the instrument invented by 
Kepler in 1611 the eyepiece is a 
convex lens or its equivalent and 
is placed farther from the lens than 


for the existence of the instrument its focus, and the image of the ob- 
at that date. Leonard Digges (d. ject is seen inverted. Kepler’s form 


range of frequencies extending 
from 312 to 552 kcs. from five 
groups. Again, one side band is re- 
moved and the frequency range 
from super-group to line is 1,116- 
552 to 1,116-312=564 to 804 kcs. 
The frequencies built up in the co- 
axial line by the 11 super-group 
units ranges from 60 to 2,788 kcs. 


the principle of the telescope, his 
knowledge being derived from a 
manuscript book of Bacon, but 
its invention is generally associated 
with the name of Johan Lipperhey 
or Lippershey, a spectacle-maker 
of Middelburg, Holland, who an- 
nounced his discovery in Oct., 
1608. Other persons to whom the 


use until the middle of the 17th 
century. The terrestrial telescope, 
or spyglass, is of this type : the 
image, which is inverted by the 
object glass, is re-inverted by 
means of an eyepiece formed by 
a combination of four lenses. 

Aberrations and their Remedy 
Early telescopes suffered from 


Oiannels SGnapi 


credit has been assigned are James two defects, known as aberrations. 



aaJo-/a8/(cm 

rz-dlCfi(ffineis^ 


Telephony. Kg, 6. The principle o! 
through-group working, enabling 
660 separate speech transmissions 
to be made simultaneously over one 
co-azial cable 

Telephotography. Photo- 
graphy by means of a lens of 
special type, permitting of photo- 
graphs of large scale being taken 
from a distant standpoint. This 


//Super Groups Metius and Zacharias Jansen, also 
jAT”) I a spectacle-maker of Middelburg, 
— 'V contemporaries of Lipperhey. 

A X. Though it is impossible to 

\ \ trace the inventor 

or maker of the 

1 first telescope, it is 

^ ^ generally agreed 

y y that Galileo in Italy and 

^ i^l — ri/ Simon Marius in Germany were 

the first to apply the telescope to 
astronomical observation. In fact. 


astronomical observation. In fact, 
Galileo is credited with having 
found out the principle of the tele- 
scope himself ; and his early addi- 


Spherical aberration gives an in- 
distinctness to the image because, 
if the surfaces of the lenses are 
parts of spheres, all the rays which 
emanate from a point of the object 
do not meet after refraction pre- 
cisely at a point. The second de- 
fect, chromatic aberration, the 
cause of which was not known un- 
til Newton’s discovery of the spec- 
trum, gives spurious colours to the 
image, because the lens is, in effect, 
a collection of prisms. 

To obviate these defects long 
telescopes were made, and at the 


tions to astronomical knowledge end of the 17th century telescopes 
were made by its aid. were in use, having small object 

The essential feature of a tele- glasses, but were as much as 200 ft. 
scope is a lens or mirror, called the in length and very imwieldy. 


objective, which collects more of From about 1760 the colour defect 
the rays emanating from any point was removed by making achrom- 
of a distant object than would atio object glasses of two lenses 


t J^hotAw of glasses of two lenses 

one^of ordSarv nattem with a enter the eye, and bends combined : a convex one of crown 

negative or divOT^ina lAna ViAbi 5 reflects them so that they unite glass and a concave one of flint 
negative or dive^mg^ ? ^ galled the focus. There ilass. The flint lens does not 

steucted asoneinstraileiit S.,S^ destroy tke convergence produced 


structed- as one ina+rii^Anf ^ for each point of the destroy the convergence produced 

lenses, w’hile calling for an av+I distant object, and these combine, by the crown lens, and it re-unites 

Kf camera 0^1 to form an image of it in the focal tL colour rays at the same 

i ^ ^ plane of the objective. This can be single focus, 

graphs on °a ^alTeauivalLt°^to placing the eye about 1 ft. Reflecting Telescopes. Be- 

tS^t givL r leSs en to but is ordinarfly ex- fore the invention of the achro- 

t . ammed more closely with a lens ‘ 

^ ^ or combination oflenses termed an 


the same 


telephoto lens allows clear snap- 
shots to be made, and is exten- 
sively used in many forms of 
-sp«rtmg_plufi;Qgi:aphy_. 

The term is also inaccurately 
us^ to refer to the electrical trans- 
mission of pictures over wires, 


eyepiece. 

The function of the objective is 
to gather sufficient light to make 
a perceptible image in the focal 
plane. The function of the eyepiece 
is to enable the eye to see that 
image when as near to it as pos- 


Reflecting Telesoofes. Be- 
fore the invention of the achro- 
matic object glass, it was recog- 
nized that a concave mirror with 
a reflecting surface of parabolic 
shape would unite, at the focus of 
the paraboloid, the parallel rays 
which fell over its surface, and that 
this would supply an objective free 
from aberrations. James Gregory, 


first oanl^ out bv iiear to it as pos- 1663, was the first to give a oom- 

London in 1881 S^Telegrar>bv^ aiWe, so that the angle which it wiU plete explanation of the construe- 

i;ure transmission. In early telescopes, the objective objective of such an instrument is 
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a mirror placed at the end of a 
tube, the other end of which is 
open to the sky. In some forms, a 
hole is pierced through the centre 
of the mirror, and the rays passing 
into the tube are reflected from the 
object mirror on to a smaller one 
within the tube, which, in the Gre- 
gorian telescope, is concave. From 
this they are reflected through the 
aperture in the objective, and pass 
through an ordinary eyepiece. 
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Telescope. Top to bottom, Gregorian 
form of telescope ; Cassegraiman 
type ,* Newtonian, with eyepiece in 
side of tube ; Herschelian telescope, 
allowing direct examination withont 
aid of second reflector. See text 

Newton altered this scheme by 
dispensing with the hole in the mir- 
ror, maldng the second mirror 
plane, and setting it at an angle of 
45° to the axis of the tube, that it 
might reflect the light through an 
aperture in the side of the tiibe to 
an eyepiece. In 1672 Cassegrain, a 
Frenchman, devised a form similar 
to the Gregorian, the difference in 
construction being that the second 
mirror was to be convex instead of 
concave. 

William Herschel made nearly 
200 mirrors of all sizes, the largest 
being the reflector of 4 ft. diameter 
and of 40 ft. focal length. He 
altered the plan of the reflecting 
telescope by tilting the objective 
mirror with respect to the tube, so 
that the reflected rays emerged 
through an aperture in its side, and 
the image is seen directly by an 
eyepiece without the interposition 
of a secondary mirror. 

Modern Telescopes. With the 
advent of photography, telescopes 
were designed to use it. For this 
purpose the eyepiece is dispensed 
with, the image being formed 
directly on the photographic 
plate. The processed plate is after- 
wards examined under a low-power 
microscope, which performs the 
function of an eyepiece. 

The principal development of 
the late 19th and eajly 20th cen- 
turies was a great increase in dia- 
meter of the objective lens or 


mirror, the aim being to collect 
more light. The practical limit to 
the size of a refracting telescope is 
set by the difficulty of making 
large blocks of homogeneous glass. 
Telescope mirrors were originally 
of speculum metal, a brittle, heavy 
alloy of copper and tin, which 
tarnishes and has to he refigured 
by a skilled optician. In 1856 a 
chemical process was discovered 
for depositing metallic silver in a 
thin, highly-reflecting layer on 
glass ; and it became possible for 
a large mirror to be made of glass 
only one-third the weight of metal, 
optically figured once for all and 
then silvered and resilvered as the 
coating tarnished. After 1935 it 
became common to use, instead of 
silver, an aluminium coat deposited 
by evaporation in a high vacuum. 
This tarnishes less easily and re- 
flects ultra-violet light better. 

The reflector has the great ad- 
vantage of achromatism : its main 
defect is its restricted field. Images 
of objects more than a fraction of 
a degree away from the axis are 
blurred by the defect called coma. 
The Schmidt telescope, invented in 
1931, enables a field about 15° 
across to be covered by using a 
spherical mirror and correcting its 
aberrations by means of a specially 
shaped glass plate at its centre of 
curvature. 

The location and size of the 
largest telescopes in the world are 
given in the following table, in 
which M signifies a mirror objective, 
L a lens, and S a Schmidt-type 


system ; the date is that of 
completion ; 

M Mt. Wilson, Calif. 100 in. 1917 
M McDonald. Texas 82 in. 1939 
M RadcUffe, S. Africa 74 in. 1948 
M Mt.Palomar, Calif. 200 in. 1947 
L Lick, Calif. 36 in. 1888 

L Meudon, France 33 in. 1889 
L Yerkes, Wis. 40 in. 1897 
L Potsdam, Germany 31 in. 1899 
S Tonanzintla, 

Mexico 26 in. 1942 
S Mt. Palomar, Calif. 48 in. 1948 

Telescopes are mounted for 
use in various ways according to 
the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. Instruments of compara- 
tively small size are used as sighting 
instruments, the principal t 3 rpe of 
this description being the meridian 
instrument or transit circle (g.v.). 
In the equatorial mounting the 
telescope is suspended on an axis 
parallel with the axis of the 
earth, and is rotated, generally by 
mechanical means, in a direction 
opposite to that of diurnal rotation, 
with the result that the object 
under observation remains con- 
stantly in the field of view. 

Bibliography. The Study of Stellar 
Evolution, G. E. Hale, 1909; The 
Telescope, L. Bell, 1922 ; Telescopes 
and Accessories, G. Z. Dimitroffi 
and J. G. Baker, 1945; Telescope 
Objectives, H. D. Taylor, 1946. 

Telescopinm. Southern cir- 
cumpolar constellation. Named by 
Lacaille, it is between Ara and 
Sagittarius. Its chief star is Alpha 
Telescopii, an early type star of 
about the fourth magnitude. 


TELEVISION AND ITS PROGRAMMES 

B. W. Sallows, M.l.s.i:., and Maurice G-orliaxrL, former B.B.C. 

Television Director 

The principles of television^ the history^ of its development, and the 
metJiod of its application are here described. Closely related subjects 
are Radio and Telegraphy. See also articles on Baird, J. L. ) 
Cathode Ray Tube ; Cinematography ; Photography 


Television is a term coined to ex- 
press the transmission, by electrical 
means, to distant places of images 
of events as they occur, and the 
reception of such images. Though 
inventors had been engaged for 
many years in attempts to evolve 
methods of transmitting images 
over wires or by wireless, it was 
not until the 1920s that J, L. Baird 
devised the first practical working 
system. Regular broadcasts by 
the Baird method were made for a 
considerable time from the London 
medium-wave broadcasting sta- 
tion. The received images were 
reddish-brown in colour, small, 
flickering, and not very distinct. 
They were of low definition, but 
they were recognizable. For a time 
Baird conducted medium-defini- 
tion transmissions from his experi- 


mental station at the Crystal 
Palace, London ; then in 1936 
the high-definition station at the 
Alexandra Palace, London, came 
into action. For some months 
broadcasts were made on alter- 
nate days by the latest Baird 
system and that developed by 
E.M.I. The latter was, by general 
consent, voted the better. It was 
adopted by the B.B.C., and, with 
modifications and improvements, 
continued to be the standard 
British system. 

During the Second Great War 
the Alexandra Palace station was 
dosed to prevent its use as a radio 
landmark by German bombers on 
their way to London. It was re- 
opened]m 1946 ; and other stations, 
including one at Sutton Coldfield 
near Birmingham, were planned 
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so that all bxit the sparsely popii-. 
lated areas of the U.K. should be 
served by at least one television 
transmitter. 

Pbinceples of Television. The 
deviser of a television system has 
to find a means of converting into 
electrical impulses something 
which affects one of the human 
sense organs. He must find a way 
of making electro-magnetic waves 
convey faithful copies of those 
electrical impulses. He must con- 
trive a means of interpreting the 
impulses home by electro-magnetic 
waves in such a way that they 
convey an intelligible message 
to the sense organ concerned. 

The eye can send to the brain an 
instantaneous detailed impression 
of a small object fairly close to it, 
or of larger ones at greater dis- 
tances. But it cannot see at a 
glance the whole detail of, for 
instance, a large oil painting 6 
or 8 ft. away. Quite uncon- 
sciously, a man scans the surface 
of the canvas by quick horizontal 
and vertical movements of the 
eyes. The area he can see in detail 
if by an effort of will he keeps his 
eyes fixed on a point in the middle 
of a large picture is surprisingly 
small, and only portions of the 
message put on the canvas by 
the artist can be received at any 
instant. By rapidly scanning the 
picture, the eye enables the brain 
to build up a complete and detailed 
impression of the whole. 

Any page of the New Universal 
Encyclopedia contains a great 
deal of information. No eye could 
glance at a page and instantly con- 
vey the whole of that information 
to the brain. What the eye does in 
reading is to scan the page, travel- 
ling first from left to right along 
one line of print and then switch- 
ing hack much more rapidly to the 
beginning of the next line below. 
The movement of the eye over a 
page is thus a combination of 
horizontal and vertical travel ; a 
moderately slow horizontal trav- 
erse from left to right is followed 
by arapid “fly-back” from right to 
left, with a downward movement 
to the start of the next line. 

Suppose that a page of print 6 
ins. deep and containing 30 lines 
each 3i ins. long, is read in one 
min. Then the eye’s horizontal 
scan works out (including the 
rapid fly-backs) at 7 ins. in each 
2 secs., or an average of ^ ins. a 
sec. The vertical scan is 6 ins. in 
60 secs., or ^ of an in. a sec. 
The page is thus covered by a com- 
bination of a rather rapid hori- 
zontal scan and a much slower 
vertical span. 


That is exactly how television 
apparatus sends and receives its 
images. The earliest systems made 
use of a scannihg disk, containing 
30 equally spaced apertures of 
small size placed near its rim and 
forming a portion of a spiral. The 
disk, revolving 12^ times a sec., 
was placed between a powerful 
light source and the object to be 
“televised.” At any moment only 
the pencil of light admitted by one 
aperture fell upon the object. As 
the disk revolved, this pencil of 
light traversed the object in a 
narrow line. As soon as one aper- 
ture had allowed a spot of light to 
pass across the object the next took 
up the work. The light-spot again 
traversed the object, but, owing to 
the spiral form of the array of 
apertures, the line described by the 
spot of light now followed a path 
parallel to and just not overlap- 
ping the one before it. In this way 
the whole image was broken up 
into 30 parallel lines, each trav- 
ersed once by the spot of light at 
every revolution of the disk, and 
each consisting of patches of vary- 
ing size and of shades ranging from 
pure white through many different 
greys to dead black. 

As the spot passes over the 
object, light is reflected from the 
portion of the surface illuminated 
at any instant. Erom pure white 
dots and patches there is maximum 
reflection; from those which are 
dead black, no reflection at all; 
from those of intermediate shades 
a greater or less amount of light is 
reflected according to the degree 
of their greyness. 

The Photo-Electric Cell 

This reflected light can be ap- 
plied to a photo-electric cell, which 
passes an electric current propor- 
tionate to the amount of light 
reaching it. In this way the fluctu- 
ations of the light reflected as the 
scanning spot traverses the object 
are converted into corresponding 
fluctuations of electric current, 
and these latter fluctuations are 
made, after amplification, to 
modulate the output of a wireless 
transmitter. The action of the 
photo-electric cell in converting 
light-wave fluctuations into elec- 
tric current fluctuations is parallel 
to that of the microphone in its 
conversion of sound-wave fluctu- 
ations mto current fluctuations. 
The essential difference is that 
whereas the microphone receives 
and conveys an impression at any 
instant of all the sounds reaching 
it, the message reaching the tele- 
vision transmitter and sent out by 
it concerns at any instant only one 
minute element of the whole image. 


At the receiver the image is 
built up on the viewing screen not 
as an instantaneous whole, hut 
dot by dot and line by line. This 
is made possible by that quality 
of the eye called persistence of 
vision — a quality exploited also by 
the cinematograph. Images formed 
on the retina of the eye do not 
instantly disappear when the ob- 
ject by which they are caused is 
removed. At any moment there 
is actually nothing on the viewing 
screen of the television receiver 
but a single minute spot of light, 
whose brightness is in proportion 
to the shade of the dot, or picture 
element, then being received. 
Thanks to persistence of vision 
the tiny individual picture ele- 
ments recorded on the screen 
build up on the retina the im- 
pression of a complete picture. 

The Scanning Disk 

In early television receiving 
equipment a scanning disk was 
used. The incoming wireless waves 
were amplified, detected, and again 
amplified. The messages conveyed 
by the modulation were converted 
into corresponding fluctuations of 
electrical pressure. These were 
applied to a special form of glow- 
lamp, whose brilliance was thus 
correspondingly varied from in- 
stant to instant. The scanning 
disk, revolving in exact synchroni- 
sation with that of the transmitter, 
was interposed between this 
source of light and the large lens 
which formed the viewing screen. 
In this way the image, dissected 
at the transmitter, was rebuilt 
on the retina of the viewer’s eye. 
Scanning disks ceased to be used, 
the cathode-ray tube in one form 
or another taking the place of both 
photo-electric cell and glowlamp. 
But the basic principles of tele- 
vision remain the same. 

Television Technique. Both 
in the studio and for outside broad- 
casts a television camera, the emi- 
tron, or iconoscope, is used. These 
cameras are so sensitive that 
transmissions have been made 
from theatres with no addition to 
the normal stage lighting. Out of 
doors the television camera has 
often sent clear images to the tele- 
vision screen when the light was 
so poor that the spectators on the 
spot had difficulty in following 
a game. The principle of the 
emitron is illustrated diagramma- 
tically in Eig. 1. By means of the 
lens system the image is focused 
on to the mosaic screen, which con- 
sists of a vast number of minute 
photo-sensitive elements, insu- 
lated from one another and from 
the metal backing. Each element, 
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together with the metal backing, as ‘‘blacker than black'” — are used 
forms a tiny capacitor which be- to convey the synchronising pulses, 
comes positively charged to a In television parlance sjmchronis- 

ing and synchronisation are usually 
/jisalatiQn Metd shortened to “sync,” pronounced 
Subject Lem tystem “sink.” 

— Fig. 3 shows diagrammatically 

MosaiC''^/y^y the whole process of transmission 

Scanning and reception. From the television 

eleh'ons g Q^pffy transmitter two modulated car- 

^P<^/yWEIeam m L. “ers, one carrying the vision sig- 

Cathode^ { ^ nals and the other the sound sig- 

Television. Fig. 1. The principle on ^fFerent fre- 

of the iconoscope quencies. (The sound transmittmg 

and receiving apparatus is not 


Mosaic'^ 

Scanning beamo?/ 
^ectrons 

Cathode^f^ 


Television. Fig. 1. The principle 
of the iconoscope 


WAnode ^ 
•£/ectron gun 


Scannina 

generator 


Sync 

generator 


Frame deflector coifs 

tine dgffector coifs 
To arid 


voltage proportionate to the 

amount of light falling upon it. Scanning Sync 

The result is that an electrical copy Fmitron generator generator 

of the image is formed on the cam era i l [ 1 

mosaic, the individual charges of T I— — -r 

the photo-sensitive elements each — dH 

recording one small detail of the ^^mofifie^ 

picture. The iconoscope contains ^ \ 
also an electron gun, with focusing 
and deflecting arrangements (not Viewing 
shown in the drawing) similar to screen | 
those used in the ordinary cathode- 
ray tube. The beam of electrons 
from the gun is made to scan the Un 

mosaic by means of horizontal and ampin 
vertical time bases in exactly the 
same way as the eye scans this 
column in reading it. 

Electrons are negative particles 
of electricity ; as the beam reaches shown.) Both are picked up by 
each tiny positively charged ele- the receiving aerial and in most 
ment of the mosaic the capacitor cases both are amplified by the 
formed by this element and the first H.F. stages of the receiver, 
back plate is discharged. This Then vision and sound signals are 
causes a flow of current through sorted out into their own circuits 
the resistor R and, in accordance by means of filters. After amplifi- 
with Ohm’s Law, a corresponding cation, the image-detail parts of 
potential difference across R. These the vision signal (those, that is, 
potential differences, each record- corresponding to carrier percen- 
mg the “message” imprinted by tages between 30 and 100) are fed 
the image on one tiny cell of the to the grid of a cathode-ray tube 
mosaic, are used, after amplifica- in the form of varying positive 
tion, to modulate the output of the voltages. The grid of the tube is 
transmitter. so negatively biased that the vol- 

The way in which the vision tage due to the modulation cor- 
carrier wave is modulated is illus- responding to dead black is just 
trated in Fig. 2. Pure white leaves not sufficient to allow any flow of 
the carrier at its ordinary level, electrons from the cathode across 



r 

/Uine 

\ f lime 

/ /Line \ 

1 , 1.1 

1 irr^ 


Dead black brings its 

amplitude down to 30 ^ iqq, At"' — TO 

p.c. of normal, and the THI-A 

various grades of grey fn rtf 1 1 ^ 

produce percentages of ^ /iime^\ / /Line — /ff-ISj — mrt 

the normal carrier be- ^ ^1 1± J1 [[VwlacKer . 

tween 31 and 99 : the Lm^nc puism frame 

paler the grey, the 

hio-her thft Television. Fig. 2. Dlustrating the modulation 

mgner tne percentage ^ television 

of the earner. 

This is the British system. It is the tube. The screen thus remains 
precisely the opposite of that used dark. Voltages corresponding to 
in the U.S.A., and in some other less and less dark greys allow the 
coimtries. In other words Ameri- electron stream to be denser and 
can vision signals would give a denser, with the result that the 


Television. Fig. 2. filustraiing the modulation 
system used in British television 


negative image on a British tele- 
visor and vice versa. 

Carrier percentages below 30— 


spot of light is more and more 
brilliant. It reaches full brilliance 
when a positive voltage eorres- 


the region sometimes referred to ponding to white reaches the grid. 


The illumination of the receiver 
screen is thus varied in exact 
accordance with the amount of 
light on the tiny cell of the trans- 
mitter iconoscope mosaic which is 
discharged at any instant by the 
scanning beam. 

To “ paint ” the image on its 
screen, scanning must also take 
place in the receiver ; the spot of 
light, fluctuating in intensity, 
must he made to move over the 
screen. And it must at any instant 
be at exactly the same point of the 
receiver screen as that reached on 


Transmitting 
Oscillator aerial 


Modulator ^ 

mpTrfier ^ ^ 


\ 

Detector ReceMng aerial 

Sync separator 

Television. Fig. 3. Simplified 
diagram showing the complete 
process ot transmitting and re- 
ceiving television signals 

the mosaic by the transmitter’s 
scanning beam. A device called 
the sync separator picks out the 
sync pulses from the vision signal ; 
it applies the short line-sync 
pulses to the line time base, which 
controls the horizontal movements 
of the spot, and the long frame-sjuic 
pulses to the frame time base, 
which controls its vertical move- 
ments. The output of the time 
bases is applied to the deflector 
coils, for a magnetically controlled 
tube is almost always used for 
television. If the line time base is 
properly designed and adjusted, 
the line-sync pulses ensure that the 
receiver Hght-spot starts each line 
at the same instant as the scanning 
beam starts its journey across the 
mosaic and covers the whole line 
in exactly the same time. Each 
little element of the line is thus 
painted in at precisely the right 
place. Similarly the frame time 
base ensures that each line flts into 
its proper place, and that the scan 
of each complete image starts and 
finishes simultaneously in both 
transmitter and receiver. 

Under the British system each 
complete image is buUt up by 405 
scanning Hnes. But the lines do 
not run consecutively from 1 to 
405, The odd-numbered lines. 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, and so on, are first 
scanned, and build up a rather 
sketchy “ frame,” with gaps be- 
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tween the lines. The next frame is 
made up of the even-numbered 
lines which iSLU in the gaps. Bach 
frame occupies 3 V ^ 

completely scanned image is pro- 
duced 25 times a sec. ; 202 J lines 
go to each frame. 

In the U.S.A. 525 lines (inter- 
laced frames of 262^ lines each) are 
used ; but the quality and defini- 
tion of a television system do not 
depend simply upon the number 
of lines used. A large number of 
scanning lines transmits 
goods detailed images A 
only if the transmitter 
is able to deal without 
distortion with a very B 
wide band of modula- 
tion frequencies. The ^ 
same is true of recep- ^ 
tion and the receiver. 

Examination through 
a magnifying glass of 
any of the photographs D 
in this volume will show 
that its surface consists 
of a large number of 
tiny dots, or picture £ 
elements. The television 
image is also made up 
of picture elements, 
stippled-in in series as 
the scan progresses. The 
number of elements in 
a television image is 
found by squaring the 
number of seanniug 
lines and multiplying 
this by the form-factor, 
or aspect-ratio, which is 
the ratio of the long 
side of the image to the 
short. In the B.B.O.’s 
transmissions 377 lines 
are used for scanning, 

28 out of the 405 being needed 
for the sync pulses. Thus the total 
number of picture elements is 
377x377x}=I77,6fil. If the 
image consisted entirely of alter- 
nate black and white elements 
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at B and the reproduced image 
would be as at C. Pure whites 
would be reproduced only at the 
crest of each wave and dead blacks 
only at its trough. Instead of 
being sharp and distinct, the ver- 
tical black and white lines built up 
by a succession of horizontal scans 
would be blurred and muzzy. They 
would in fact appear not as verti- 
cal lines at all, but as parts of an 
indistinct patch of grey. 

Ideally the modulating impulses 
from such an image 
should have the per- 
fectly square form seen 
at D. At the receiver 


I Cycle 

Television. Fig. 4. 
Showing that unless 
precautions were 
taken the voltage 
wave form corres- 
ponding to the scan 
of picture elements at 
(A) would be as at (B). 
Such voltage varia- 
tions applied to the 
grid of the receiving 
C.B.T. would repro- 
duce (A) in the way 
shown at(C). The ideal 
square voltage wave 
form at (D) would 
reproduce (A) perfect- 
ly as at (E) 


good design) there would 
then be the same in- 
stantaneous transitions 
from black to white and 
vice versa ; the lines 
would be reproduced 
clearly and distinctly as 
at E. Theoretically 
the transmission of a 
square wave form re- 
quires the modulation 
to contain an infinite 
number of frequencies. 
In practice, adequate 
results are obtained 
from a finite though 
large number of fre- 
quencies. Though only 
some 2*22 megacycles 
would be needed to 
transmit the 377 lines 
of the average image 
with the kind of hazi- 
ness indicated in Fig. 
40, the B.B.C. transmits 
modulation frequencies 
up to 2*7 megacycles. 
The test diagram sent 
during the morning transmissions 
makes it possible to check the 
response of the receiver. The sets 
of fine vertical lines correspond 
respectively to 1*0, 1*5, 2*0, 2*5, 
and 3’0 megacycles. A good re- 


(Fig. 4A), one complete ‘ voltage ceiver should resolve the 2*5 mega- 
cycle would be required for each cycles lines clearly, 
pair (Fig. 4B). To transmit such A great deal of work is being 
an image 25 times a sec. would done on both colour television and 
caU for modulation firequencies of stereoscopic television, but it may 
25x117,661-^2= 2,222,000 cycles be a long time before either is 
a sec,, or 2*222 megacycles. As economically practicable. Tele- 
large parts of every image^ are the vision suitable for magnification to 
same shade, this sort of thing does full cinema screen size is in a more 
not Mppen, and about one-tenth of advanced state of development, 
this frequency range would suffice. b. w; Hallows 

But suppose that the transmitted Televisioit Broadcastikg. 
^ge contains ^e, equally spaced Television is capable of conveying 
and -jrlute vertical lines, visual information and entertein- 
\^t t^es plaw during part ment of every kind. Like sound 
01 each homontal scan is shown broadcasting it comes diredtlv into 
^amitoticaJly m Bhg. 4. ITn- the home, and like the theatre and 
"measures were taken, the cinema it appeals to the eye as 
^ oorrespondmg mpulses would well as to the 4r. It can evm be 
be of sme-wave form as seen used for transmitting printed mat- 


ter in facsimile. The limitations on 
its growth arise chiefly from the 
complexity of the apparatus 
needed at both producing and re- 
ceiving ends and the consequent 
high cost of providing high- 
quality television, especially out- 
side densely-populated areas. 

These limiting effects have been 
apparent ever since the first regu- 
lar service of high-definition tele- 
vision was started in London in 
1936, and can be seen in the slow- 
ness with which television has 
spread to other parts of the world 
except the U.S.A. 

Most of television’s early suc- 
cesses were in the realm of actual 
events : the coronation procession 
of George VI, 1937, the Victory 
parade, 1946, the Olympic games, 
1948, were landmarks in British 
television, as the Louis-Conn fight 
of 1946 and the Philadelphia polit- 
ical party conventions and the 
presidential election campaign of 
1948 were in the U.S.A. 

Actual events of all kinds, from 
public parades to street scenes and 
work in progress, provide tele- 
vision with ready-made material, 
and the new medium inevitably 
leaned heavily on them in its 
earlier days, as sound radio did on 
music. But for the reluctance of 
the film industry to cooperate 
with a possible rival, it would no 
doubt have depended largely also 
on transmitting ready nmade films. 
From the beginning, however, 
productions created in the tele- 
vision studio proved to have as 
great an appeal as outside spec- 
tacles, and the straight play run- 
ning for 90 mins, or more — about 
the length of a cinema film — be- 
came the backbone of British tele- 
vision. 

Television can direct the audi- 
ence’s attention at will to any part 
of the scene or any significant de- 
tail in it, whilst excluding the rest ; 
the television producer has direct 
control of the production whilst it 
is taking place ; and television 
gains in effectiveness over both 
theatre and cinema from the fact 
that “ viewers ” see it in the, intim- 
acy of their own homes. Ballet 
can be presented with a degree of 
selective emphasis that cannot be 
achieved on the stage ; so to some 
extent can variety and revues, in 
which the face of a comedian, the 
feet of a dancer, or the hands of a 
conjurer can be shown in close-up 
whenever the producer chooses, 
without any break in the action. 
Music gains least from the addition 
of sight to sound, though some 
“ viewers ” welcome the chance of 
studying at close quarters the fin- 
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Television. Televising a studio play at the B.B.C. trans- 
mitting station at Alexandra Palace, Loudon 


gering of a pianist or the antics of 
a dance-band drummer. 

Every sort of programme known 
to sound radio has been attempted 
in television, from the straight- 
forward talk and short story to the 
elaborate feature programme which 
combines filmed actualities, drama- 
tised reconstructions, and expert 
speakers in the studio. 

In the sphere of information the 
potentialities of television are 
almost unlimited. To see a thing is 
normally more convincing than to 
be told about it, and television’s 
increasing facilities are accom- 
panied by developments in the 
technique of visual reporting. 
Eventually, when television sta- 
tions are many and are linked to- 
gether so that what is happening 
in one country may be seen simul- 
taneously in another, when pic- 
tures are clearer, more detailed, 
larger, and, ultimately, in natoal 
colour instead of black-and-white, 
with receiving sets plentiful and 
cheap enough to find their way 
into the ordinary home, the tele- 
vision screen wfil form the chief 
means of contact of the ordinary 
household with the outside world. 

Maurice O-orlxani 

Telford, Thomas (1757-1834). 
British engineer. Bom at Wester- 
kirk, Dumfriesshire, Aug. 9, 1757, 
he leamt the trade of a stone- 
mason, and in 1783 settled in 
London. In 1787 he became sur- 
veyor of public works for Shrop- 


shire, and in 1793 
was appointed 
engineer in 
charge of the 
proposed Elles- 
mere Canal. In 
1801 he was 
appointed by the 
government t o 
report on im- 
provements of 
means of com- 
munication i n 
Scotland. He 
was responsible 
for the construc- 
tion of the Cale- 
donian Canal, be- 
gun 1804, and for 
more than 900 
m. of roads in 
Scotland and for 
more than 100 
bridges, as well 
as improvements 
of harbours at 
Wick, Aberdeen, 
Peterhead, Banff, 
Leith, etc. 

Telford super- 
intended the con- 
stmotion of many 
roads in England, as well as the 
Carlisle-Glasgow and Shrewsbury- 
Holyhead roads, with the Menai 
suspension bridge and the Conway 
bridge. In 
1818 he helped 
to found the 
Institute of 
Civil Engin- 
eers, and be- 
came its first 
president. The 
leading civil 
engineer of his 
time, Telford 
died Sept. 2, 
1834, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. iS^ee Caledonian Canal ; 
Menai Bridge ; consult also Life by 
himself, 1838 ; Lives of Engineers, 
S. Smiles, new ed. 1905; The 
Story of Telford : the Rise of Civil 
Engineering, Sir A. Gibb, 1935. 

Teli. Indian caste of oilmen. 
Numbering some 4 million, mostly 
in Central and N. India, one- 
seventh are Mahomedan,, six- 
sevenths Hindu. Only 7 p.c. of the 
caste are now engaged in oil- 
pressing ; the remainder have 
turned to other callings. 

Tejissa oh Wa-Fahg-Kotj, 
Battle oe. Fought between the 
Russians and the Japanese, June 
15, 1904. This battle was the result 
of the first attempt of the Russians 
to relieve Port Arthur from the N. 
On May 30 the Japanese cavalry 
came in touch with the Russian 
horsemen, and from this date 


until June 5 there were constant 
cavalry skirmishes in which the 
Japanese had the advantage. 

Stackelberg’s first instructions 
were not to fight a decisive action 
against superior forces, and he 
therefore selected a defensive 
position S- of Wa-fang-kou, on a 
line running through Telissu, and 
across the valley of the Fuchou 
river, which divided the position 
in two parts. On June 15 Oku 
attacked and crushed the weakened 
Russian right, and the Russians 
were badly defeated and forced to 
retreat with a loss of 3,500 men 
and a considerable number of guns. 
The Japanese losses were less than 
1 , 200 . 

TeU, William. Legendary 
national hero of Switzerland. He 
is first mentioned in a ballad and 
a chronicle, both probably written 
about 1470, and from these and 
other sources a narrative was 
compiled, which is still popularly 
accepted as historical. It relates 
that Gessler, the tyrannical bailiff 
of the duke of Austria, ordered 
those who passed to salute the 
duke’s hat set up in Altdorf. 
Refusing to do so, TeU, a peasant 
of Uri, was sentenced to execution 
unless he could with an arrow 
shoot an apple placed on his 
young son’s head. This he did. 

Taken as prisoner in a boat with 
Gessler and his men, he leapt 
ashore during a storm, and from an 
ambush shot the tyrant in the 
“ hollow lane ” at Kussnacht. Tell 
then led a rising, resulting in Swiss 
independence. These events are 
dated 1307. It has been shown that 
the story is largely mythical, and 
that it is in the main a form of 
the very widespread folk-tale of 
the hero archer. Schiller’s great 



William Tell. Memotial statue, by B. 
Kisstmg, erected at Altdoil in 1895 



TtLomas Telford, 
British engineer 
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drama, Wilhelm Tell, was written 
1804, and Rossini’s opera, Guil- 
laume Tell, was produced in 1829. 

Tell el-Axnama. Ancient city 
on the right hanh of the Nile, 
25 m. upstream from Beni Hasan, 
Upper Egjrpt. It was built by 
the heretical Pharaoh Akhnaton 
about 1375 b.c. in honour of his 
new god Aton, the sun’s disk. 
In 1892 Flinders Petrie excavated 
in Akhnaton’s royal residence, 
Akhetaton, stucco pavements with 
naturalistic paintings and much 
pottery. Many rock-hewn tombs 
preserve vigorous sculptured 
scenes. About 300 clay tablets 
in Babylonian cuneiform, from 
the archives of Amenhotep III 
and Akhnaton recovered in 1887 
and subsequently, include letters 
from Mesopotamian kings and 
Syrian governors. The famous 
head of Nefertiti was found by a 
German expedition. Exploration 
was continued during the 1920s 
and 1930s by the Egypt Explora- 
tion society, and large areas of 
the city and its temples were 
uncovered. See- Egypt; GonsuU 
TeU el-Amama, J. D. S. Pendle- 
bury, 1935. 

Tell el- Yehudiya (Arabic, 
mound of the Jews). Ruin-mound 
near Shibin el-Kanatir, midway 
between Cairo and Zagazig, Bower 
Egypt. Native diggers from 1870 
onwards exposed and dispersed an 
exquisite alabaster-paved palace 
of Rameses HI, with chambers 
lined with glazed mosaic tiles. In 
1906 Petrie, who excavated the 
moxmd, found proofs of Hyksos 
occupation and also disclosed 
what may be the temple which 
Josephus says was built at 
Leontopolis about 170 B.o. by 
Onias IV, son of the high priest 
of Jerusalem, in imitation of 
Solomon’s temple. * 

Teller of the Exchequer. 
Former official in the exchequer 
whose duty was to collect all 
moneys due to the sovereign. The 
teller, or tallier, received them, 
and gave the clerk of the pells 
(g.t?,) a bill to charge him with the 
amount. There were four tellers 
of the exchequer. The office was 
abolished in 1834. See Exchequer. 

Tellichesnry. A picturesque 
Moplah seaport of India. It is in 
Malabar dist., Madras state, and 
was the site of the E. India co.’s 
first factory on the Malabar coast, 
1683. In 1781 the oo.’s forces 
beat off an attack by Haider Ali. 
The frigate Superb was lost here 
in 1783- From the anchorage, a 
mile from the shore, coconuts, 
coffee, and spices are sent to Bom- 
bay and Colombo, Pop. 27,576, 



Tell el-Amaina. Fresco o£ the Princesses, discovered in 
the ruins o! the palace, probably representing the 
daughters of Akhnaton at play 


Tello OB TsiiL-LO. Arabic name 
of ruin mounds 8’ m. N.E. of 
Shatra, S. Babylonia. Be Sarzec’s 
excavations 1877-1901, continued 
by G. Cros, revealed the Sumerian 
city Lagash. The temple of the 
city-god Ningirsu and several 
palace buildings yielded many 
important examples of early art, 
including votive figures in copper 
of about 2450 B.c. See Lagash. 

TeUurium (Lat. telhis, earth). 
One of the non-metallic elements. 
Its chemical symbol is Te ; atomic 
no. 52 ; atomic weight 127-61 ; 
density, 6*25 gm per c.c. ; melting 
point 452'5° C. ; boiling point 
1,390° C. It has a spiral chain 
type structure. Tellurium was 
first isolated in 1782 by Von 
Richenstein, and the discovery 
confirmed in 1798 by Klaproth, 
who suggested the name. Ber- 
zelius in 1832 showed that the 
element was closely related to 
sulphur and seleniam. Besides 
occurring native with sulphur, 
selenium, gold, silver, etc., it is 
found in combination with metals 
in the form of tellurides, e.g. 
hessite, Ag 2 Te, and tetradymite 
Bia(TeS) 3 . Main sources are the 
slimes from the electrolytic purifi- 
cation of copper and lead and 
certain flue dusts. Production is 
confined to Canada and the U.S.A. 

Separation of tellurium from 
selenium is accomplished by pre- 
cipitating the latter from 28 p.c. 
hydrochloric acid by sulphur 
dioxide. Tellurium may be ob- 
tained ffom the oxide by reduction 
with carbon or with sulphur 
dioxide in dilute acid solution. 
The element forms compounds 
analogous to those of sulphur 
and selenium. Diethyl telluxide 
has been used as an anti-knock 
agent, and other compounds in 


artificial rubber 
and as a dark 
finish for electro- 
plating silver. 
The presence of 
teUuriumj'n steel 
and non-ferrous 
alloys improves 
machinability 
and ductility, 
while the addi- 
tion of only 0*1 
p.c. to chemical 
lead greatly im- 
proves resistance 
to wear and 
corrosion. 

Telpherage 
(Gr. ale, far ; 
pherein, to bear). 
Name given to a 
form of cableway 
transportation 
in which the supporting troUeys 
are equipped with their own self- 
propelling electric motors. The 
troUey, usually known as the 
telpher, is supplied with elec- 
tricity by an auxiliary wire, and 
may be controlled by an operator 
at certain points or by automatic 
switches. The term is more widely 
used for any form of ropeway 
transmission. See Ropeway. 

Telugii. Agglutinative speech 
of the Bravidian family. The 
typical Andhra language, often 
called the Italian of India, it is 
spoken by some 23,000,000, mostly 
in N. Madras and Hyderabad, 
and by a few settlers in Ceylon. 
Its poetical literature, traceable 
back to the 9th century, has 
greatly influenced the colloquial 
language, which is taught at the 
London school of oriental studies. 
The Telugu-speaking peoples, of 
Tamil type, but taller and fairer, are 
energetic cultivators and seamen, 
Temhiiland. One of the Trans- 
keian Territories of Cape Province, 
South Africa. It was formally pro- 
claimed British territory in Nov., 
1881, and annexed to Cape 
Colony in 1885. The country, in 
addition to Tembuland proper, 
comprises Bomvanaland and Emi- 
grant Tembuland, and has a pop. 
of 27,680 Kaffirs and 5,292 Euro- 
peans. See Transkei Territories. 

Teme. River of Wales and 
England. It rises on the borders 
of Radnor and Montgomery and 
flows S.E. to join the Severn IJ m. 
S. of Worcester, after a course of 
60 m. Its main affluents come 
from the Long Mynd, Wenlock 
Edge, and Clee Hills. 

T4mdraire. British warship. 
The first and most famous to bear 
the name was a wooden vessel 
carrying 98 guns captured from the 
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French at the battle of the Nile. 
Under Harvey she fought at Tra- 
falgar. Her record won for her the 
name of the Fighting Temeraire, 
and she was immortahsed by Tur- 
ner’s picture, now in the National 
Gallerj^ showing her being tugged 
to her last berth. This was ex- 
hibited at the Academy in 1839, 
the year after she was broken up. 

Temes or Timis. River of 
Central Europe, in*fche Banat. It 
rises in Rumania, in the Car- 
pathians, and flows N., N.W., and 
W. roxind the heights of the E. 
Banat, passing Lugos, and then 
flows S.W. across the S. of that 
portion of the Banat which is in 
Yugoslavia, past PanSevo (Pan- 
csova) to join the Danube, 6 m. E. 
of Belgrade, after a course of 250 
m. Timisoara (Temesvar) lies a 
little N. of the W. end of the great 
bend of the river. 

Temesvar. Hungarian name 
of the capital of the Banat, in 
this work called Timisoara. 

Temxne, Edward Harry (b. 
1904). British swimmer. A native 
of West Ham and a London in- 
surance clerk, 
he became an 
international 
water-polo 
player, repre- 
senting Great 
Britain at 
the Olympic 
Games in 1928. 
Trained by 
T. W. Burgess 
(g.i?.), he swam 
the English Channel from Cap 
Gris Nez to Dover, Aug. 5, 1927, in 

14 hrs. 29 mins. After several 
attempts, by swimming from Dover 
to Cap Gris Nez, Aug. 18, 1934, he 
became the first person to swim the 
Channel in both directions, his 
time from England to France, 

15 hrs. 64 mins., the fastest that 
way until 1948. Temme, who also 
swam the Bristol Channel, used 
the trudgeon stroke throughout. 
Later he became superintendent 
in turn of Nottingham, Hampstead, 
and Newport, Mon., baths. He 
trained Tom Blower, who broke 
his record in 1948. Pron. Temmy. 

Temora. Township of New 
South Wales, Australia. It is 
296 m. by rly. S. of Sydney, and 
is a trading centre for the goldfields 
and for the sheep-rearing district 
near by. Pop. 4,230. 

Tempe (Gr., cuttings). Name of 
a valley in Thessaly, ancient 
Greece. Lying between Mts. Olym- 
pus and Ossa, about 6 m. long, and 
watered by the river Peneus, it was 
celebrated for its wild and romantic 
scenery. Associated with the wor- 
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ship of Apollo, it was one of the 
most important and most easily 
defensible passes of northern 
Greece. Its modern name is Ly- 
kostomo, wolf’s mouth. Tempe 
was used by the Romans for any 
delightful valley. 

Tempelhof. One of the 20 bors. 
of Berlin. Situated in the centre 
of the city, it has what was until 
the Second Great War one of the 
largest civil aerodromes in Europe. 
This was taken over by the Liift- 
waffe as a fighter base for the air 
defence of the city, Tempelhof 
and its airport were captured by 
the Russians on April 27, 1945. 
Under the Allied arrangements 
for dividing Berlin into sectors of 
occupation, it was part of the 
U.S. sector of the city, and was 
used during the Allied air trans- 
port of supplies into their sectors 
when the Russians closed surface 
routes in 1948, 

Tempera (Ital., distemper). In 
painting, strictly, a medium of a 
glutinous nature such as yolk of 
egg, with which pigments can 
be mixed ; by extension, the mix- 
ture itself. Tempera is one of the 
oldest forms of painting, and was 
the favourite medium for wall 
decoration until the introduction 
of fresco. 

Temperament. Name applied 
to methods of tuning the constitu- 
ent notes of a musical system. That 
in universal use is termed equal 
temperament, devised when the 
necessity for unfettered modula- 
tion arising from the development 
of the European system of music, 
caused the abandonment of the 
earlier mean-tone temperament, 
which, for practical purposes, 
would require the octave to be 
divided into more than twelve 
parts. The trouble arises from 
the incommensurability of the 
intervals of the fifth and the 
octave. If twelve fifths and seven 
octaves from C are timed up- 
wards in just intonation, we reach 
a B sharp in one case and a 0 
in the other, which although re- 
garded enharmonicaHy as the same 
note, differ from each other by 
about an eighth of a tone, the 
vibrations being as 80 to 81. 

Equal temperament consists in 
distributing this difference over aJl 
rile twelve semitones of the octave, 
so that every interval, except the 
octave, is slightly out of tune. The 
fifths are a time flat, and the 
fourths correspondingly sharp. The 
result is that the seconds, thirds, 
sixths, and sevenths, are decidedly 
out of tune, though not enough to 
be offensive. Modulation of every 
kind thus becomes feasible, which 


was not so with the mean-tone 
system, as with this it was im- 
possible to use more than the major 
keys of E flat, B flat, F, G, G, D, 
and A and the minor keys of G, D, 
and A. The farther C major was 
left behind, the less could inflected 
notes he used enharmonicaHy, e.ff. 

E flat could not be used as D sharp. 
This difficulty was somewhat clum- 
sily dealt with by means of divided 
keys, the two portions respectively 
giving the required enharmonics. 
See Harmony. 

Temperance (Lat. temjjerantia). 
Literally moderation in anything. 
The word is specially used for 
temperance in the use of alcoholic 
liquors. The so-called temperance 
movement began in the U.S.A. and 
Great Britain in the 18th century 
and was first organized early in the 
19th- Its pioneers sought to pro- 
mote a temperate use of malt 
liquors, and abstinence from dis- 
tilled spirits ; next the suppression 
of all kinds of intoxicating drink. 
It has had three platforms, social, 
religious, and physiological, and 
from approachmg the individual 
with arguments founded on 
Christian service or self-interest, it 
has proceeded to influence the law 
in favour of compulsory total ab- 
stinence for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, achieving 
notable victories in the U.S.A., 
where prohibition was nationwide 
1919-33, and was maintained in 
several states. Scotland has 
“ dry ” areas by local option. 

Among prominent temperance 
advocates have been Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, Lyman Beecher, Joseph 
Livesey, Father Mathew, Cardinal 
Manning, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, both 
archbishops Temple, Dean Farrar, 
Sir Victor Horsley, Frances Wil- 
lard, Lady Henry Somerset, W. E. 
Johnson, Lord and Lady Astor, 
Dr. 0. 0. Weeks, -Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby, Lord and Lady Snowden, 

The movement became vital in 
the U.S.A. with the founding of 
the American temperance society 
at Boston, 1820 ; in the U.K, with 
that of the British and Foreign 
temperance society in London, ■ 
1831. The first world’s temperan ee 
convention was held in London 
in 1846. After the Christian 
churches took up the campaign, 
societies' and leagues sprang up 
in aU directions ; Bands of Hope 
were formed to interest the 
children, similar bodies to in- 
fluence women ; friendly and 
provident societies were founded 
on a temperance basis ; temper- 
ance hospitals were started, the ^ 
first in London in 1873 ; attention 
was devoted to the subject in the 
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British parliament 
and other legis- 
lative bodies, 
medical men and 
by insurance 
societies ; and it 
received marked 
impetus from the 
missions of Moody 
and Sankey and 
the Salvation 
Army, which from 
the start made 
total abstinence a 
condition of mem- 
bership. The in- 
troduction of un- 
fermented wine at 
Holy Commxmion 
was a revival of 
the practice of 
the Abstemii of 
the time of Calvin 
and Luther. 

Among temper- 
ance organizations 
in Great Britain 
are the British 
Temperance 
League; U.K. 

Alliance for the 
Iiegal Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic ; XJ.K. Band of Hope Union ; 
National Temperance League ; 
and the orders of Good Templars, 
Rechabites, and Sons of Temper- 
ance. Band of Hope; Gothen- 
burg System ; Licensing Laws ; 
Local Option; Prohibition. 

Bibliography. Select Works, F. R. 
Lees, 1884: ; Nineteen Centuries of 
Brink in England, R. F. French, 
1884 ; Temperance History, Dawson 
Bums, 1889 ; The Case for Total 
Abstinence, W. J. Lacey, 1890 ; 
The Temperance Problem and 
Social Reform, J. Rowntree and 
A. Sherwell, new ed. 1901 ; Drink, 
Temperance, and Legislation, A. 
Shadwell, 1902 ; Labour and Drink, 
J. Burns, 1904 ; Alcohol and the 
Human Body, Sir V, Horsley and 
M. D. Sturge, 1907 ; Alcohol and 
the Nation, G. B. Wilson ; The 
Nation Surveys the Drink Problem, 
H. Carter ; Royal Licensing Com- 
mission Report, H.M.S.O., 1932. 

Temperature (Lat. tempera^ 

• twra). Condition which determines 
the flow of heat from one sub- 
stance to another. It is essential 
to distinguish between tempera- 
ture and heat, e.p. if a thin strip of 
platinum and another of copper 
are held for 10 secs, in the flame of 
a gas jet and then withdrawn, the 
copper strip will feel considerably 
hotter to the touch; both must 
have reached the same temp,, viz. 
the state of hotness of the flame, 
but the copper has acquired more 
heat than the platinum. 
the amounts of heat required to 
raise the temp, of a lb. of iron, a 


gall, of water, and a cub. ft. of air 
from 60® to 70® C. differ, although 
the temp, changes are identical. 
Whenever two bodies are in ther- 
mal communication, there is an 
interchange of heat ; should this 
result in a net gain to the one and a 
loss to the other, the temp, of the 
former is said to have been lower 
than that of the latter. On the 
other hand, if there is no net gain 
or loss by either, the bodies are 
said to be at the same temp. 

Heat is conceived to be a form 
of motion ; the heat which a body 
contains is the total energy of its 
atoms or molecules, the temp, 
being proportional to tbe average 
kinetic energy of one of these 
molecules. If we therefore imagine 
two bodies of the same material 
(hence whose molecules have the 
same mass) to be brought into 
contact, heat will then pass from 
the body whose molecules are mov- 
ing faster to the one whose mole- 
crdes are moving more slowly ; the 
body which is the larger, i.e, pos- 
sessing more molecules, will con- 
tain the greater heat. It is not 
possible to determine average 
molecular energy directly, but it is 
fairly easy to e^^ress temp, change 
as a change in some resultant 
effect. Generally, the rise of temp, 
of a body is accompanied by e.g. 
expansion of the body, increase in 
its electrical resistance, change in 
its electro-motive force. An y de- 
vice for measuring temp, in this 
way is termed a thermometer, but 


such scales of temp, are purely 
arbitrary since equal steps on a 
particular scale do not necessarily 
correspond to equal changes in the 
average molecular energy. 

If heat is applied steadily to a 
solid, there is a gradual rise in 
temp, until the melting point is 
reached ; the temp, then remains 
at this level until melting is com- 
plete, after which there is again 
a rise to the boiling point temp. ; 
when the liquid is completely 
vaporised a further rise in the 
temp, of the gas may be brought 
about by continued heating. The 
freezing and boiling points of 
water under standard conditions 
{i.e. under a pressure of 760 mm. of 
mercury at sea level in lat. 45®) on 
the Centigrade scale are designated 
0° C. and 100® C. and on the Fah- 
renheit scale 32® F. and 212® F. 
respectively. Sulphur melts at 
112-8® C. and boils at 444*6® C. 

Temp, is of vital importance to 
living things, and of all the meteoro- 
logical elements its influence upon 
human distribution is the greatest. 
Waterless deserts can be rendered 
habitable by irrigation, but arti- 
ficial heat and clothing are often 
inadequate to overcome hardship 
due to the low temps, of climates 
which do not permit vegetation. 
Winds, rainfall, cloudiness, etc., 
are dependent, either directly or 
indirectly, upon temp. The atmo- 
sphere owes its temp, almost 
entirely to the sun, which is 
continually radiating energy into 
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Space. All of this solar energy does 
not reach the earth’s surface ; part 
is absorbed by the atmosphere, 
part is scattered by the molecules 
of air and tiny particles of dust — 
most of this eventually reaches the 
earth — ^and part is reflected back 
from the upper surfaces of clouds. 
Turther reflection of the rays takes 
place from land, water, and, par- 
ticularly, snow and ice surfaces. 
Of the half or more of the sun’s 
heat which is neither absorbed by 
the air nor reflected, part is used 
up in evaporating water. The lower 
layers of the atmosphere are heated 
orcooledby the transference of heat 
by conduction, convection, and 
radiation from the surfaces on 
which they rest. 

Atmospheric temp, decreases 
with alt. at a rate of approx. 
5-5° C. per kilometre (*621 m.) up 
to the lower limit of the strato- 
sphere, i,e., c. 7 m. on the average. 
There is, generally, very little 
change of temp, with height in the 
stratosphere. Observations, chiefly 
of sound waves refracted back to 
earth, indicate that from c. 15 m. 
bo 30 m. higher the temp, again 
rises steadily, and reaches a maxi- 
mum exceeding that at ground 
level. At greater heights the ver- 
tical distribution of temp, is more 
uncertain, but it appears that be- 
fore the foaviside or “ E ” region 
is reached (i.e., c. 65 m.) there is 
once again a fall to stratospheric 
temps., followed by another rise. 
After the Second Great War direct 
measurements of temp, made in 
the XJ.S.A. with German V-2 
rockets, assigned the value of 
60® 0. to air at an alt. of 75 m. 

The temperature of a place is 
usually measured by thermometers 
exposed about 4 ft. or so above the 
ground in special screens or shel- 
ters; it depends, directly, upon 
the sun’s altitude and the dura- 
tion of sunlight, and, indirectly, 
upon the warming of the air by 
heat transferred by winds. The 
hottest regions of the earth are not 
on the equator, which to some ex- 
tent is screened by cloud, but the 
trade wind deserts, e.p. the Sahara, 
where in summer months the skies 
are continuously clear. The lowest 
temps, occur in winter in the 
interior of great land masses, e.g. 
N.E. Siberia, where nocturnal 
radiation is strong and lakes of cold 
air form. Temps, in these warm 
and cold areas have ranged from 
about 100° F. above to 125® F. 
below freezing point. 

Land and sea distribution has a 
marked efleot upon temp., the in- 
terior of a continent being subject 
to extremes of heat and cold, while 
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the oceans and the adjacent land 
areas enjoy more equable con- 
ditions. Temps, also depend upon 
the direction and character of the 
prevailing winds since air moving 
over the surface of the earth tends 
to carry with it the temperature of 
its place of origin, modified by its 
subsequent passage. Winds blow- 
ing from sea to land tend to 
ameliorate the climate, whereas 
winds from land to sea carry ex- 
treme conditions with them. The 
great ocean currents also play an 
portant r61e, warm currents warm- 
ing the winds, cool currents cooling 
them. Elevation is a principal factor 
in determining the temp, of a place; 
as a rule there is a decrease of 
approx. 1® F. for every 300 ft. in- 
crease in height. Snow- and ice- 
covered surfaces are efficient re- 
flectors of solar radiation and radia- 
tors of terrestrial radiation ; con- 
sequently the temp, of such sur- 
faces sinks to very low levels, and 
even if there is sufficient heat to 
bring about melting, - the temp, 
cannot rise above the freezing 
point as long as the snow or ice 
remains. Frozen seas behave in 
the same way as land surfaces. 
Local factors such as the slope of 
the ground and the nature of the 
soil also have their effects. 

The isothermal maps accom- 
panying this article indicate that in 
the British Isles summer temps, 
differ only slightly from those of 
corresponding latitudes. In Jan., 
however, the air over Scotland is, 
on the average, 25-35® F. warmer 
than the lat. warrants, with the 
result that the W. coast of Great 
Britain has virtually the same 
temp, from N. to S. The winter 
warmth of Great Britain is due to 
the autumnal and winter clouds 
which blanket the earth and pre- 


vent the loss of heat, the relative 
warmth of the surrounding seas 
due to the surface drifts of warm 
oceanic water from the S.W., and 
the prevalent warm, moist, west- 
erly winds. See Atmosphere ; 
Boiling Point ; Climate ; Heat ; 
Isotherm ; Meteorology ; Ther- 
mometer ; consult also Climate of 
the British Isles, E. G. Bilham, 
1938; Climate, W. G. Kendrew, 
1938 ; The Oxford Advanced 
Atlas, J. Bartholomew, 1942 ; 
Climatology, B. Haurwitz and 
J. M, Austin, 1944. 

A. J. Drummond, F.R.Xlet.S. 

Temperature. In medicine, 
the temperature of the body may 
afford valuable help in the diagno- 
sis of disease. In health the human 
bodily temp, is about 98*4® F., but 
varies slightly during the day, 
being most often rather higher in 
the evening than in the early morn- 
ing. The temp, taken in the 
mouth or rectum is slightly higher 
than that taken in the armpit. A 
temp, below normal may occur in 
conditions of collapse following 
peritonitis, typhoid, cholera, and 
other fevers, poisoning by certain 
substances, and some injuries to 
the brain. An increase of tempera- 
ture occurs in many forms of acute 
illness, as well as in acute fevers. 
Temps, as high as 1 12° F. have been 
observed in cases of tetanus and 
sunstroke; high temp, may be the 
result of the action of toxins on the 
heat-regulating centres of the brain. 

Tempering. Metallurgical pro- 
cess of treating steel by heat. It 
follows hardening by quenching, 
and involves reheating the har- 
dened steel to a certain tempera- 
ture in order to remove internal 
stresses and to toughen it. Har- 
dened steel has a hard, brittle con- 
stituent, martensite, which is iron 
supersaturated with carbon, and 
is usually internally stressed by 
the severity of quenching. On re- 
heating to some temperature below 
700° C., the internal stresses are 
relieved, and the martensite decom- 
poses, carbon being precipitated as 
fine particles of cementite. These 
particles are dispersed throughout 
a matrix of a soft constituent, fer- 
rite, and this tempered martensite 
structure imparts the best com- 
bination of strength and tough- 
ness. Where hardness and stren^h 
are the most desirable properties, 
as in tool steels, tempering is at 
about 200®-300° C., but where 
shook resistance is of supreme im- 
portance, the figure is 600°-700® 0. 

Temperley, Harold William 
Vazeille (1879-1939). British 
historian, bom April 20, 1879. 
From Sherborne school he went to 
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King’s College, Cambridge and 
then to Peterhouse. After holding 
a fellowship at the latter college 
for 34 years he was elected its mas- 
ter, being also 
university pro- 
fessor of mod- 
em history, in 
which capaci- 
ties he died, 

July 11, 1939. 

Editor of the 
Cambridge 
Historical 
Journal, 1922- 
37, and several 
times president of the international 
historical congress, Temperley was 
the leading British authority on 
the Kear East. During 1917-21 
he seryed at Salonica, went on 
missions to the Yugoslavs, and 
helped to draw the Albanian fron- 
tier. His big work on the foreign 
policy of Canning was published 
1925, He was joint editor with 
G. P. Gooch of British documents 
in 11 vols. on the origins of the 
First Great War; projected a 
series of studies on England and 
the Near East, of which Crimea 
came out first in 1936 ; and wrote 
with A. J. Grant a text-book on 
Europe in the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies, new ed. 1938. Radio 
dramas of contemporary history 
were produced by Temperley with 
Laurence GiUiam. 

Tempest, The. Last of 
Shakespeare’s plays, a romantic 
comedy written about 1610-11. 
Prospero, duke of Milan, as the re- 
sult of a conspiracy by Ms brother 
Antonio, and Alonso, king of 
Naples, has been exiled with mran- 
da, hisdaughter, on a desert island. 
By the agency of Prospero’s ser- 
vant-spirit Ariel, the conspirators, 
with Alonso’s son Ferdinand, are 
wrecked on the same island, 
Miranda and Ferdinand fall in love, 
Prospero consents to their union, 
forgives his brother and the king, 
abandons the magic to which he 
has devoted his time, and resumes 
his dukedom. An underplot con- 
cerns an unsuccessful conspiracy 
by Caliban, Prospero’s monster 
slave, and the Neapolitans Ste- 
phano and Trinoulo, to murder 
Prospero, 

First printed in 1623, The Tem- 
pest seems to have been suggested 
by narratives of the wreck of Sir G. 
Somers in the Bermudas in 1610, 
and also indebted to Italian and 
German sources. In the soliloquies 
of Prospero, some commentators 
have found a suggestion that 
Shakespeare was taking leave of 
the stage. These passages and 
Ariel’s songs touch his highest 


poetic level. The play is short, 
2,068 lines, including 458 in prose 
and 1,458 in blank verse. In a 
notable revival at His Majesty’s, 
1904, Tree played Caliban, and his 
daughter Viola was Ariel. John 
Gielgud was a fine Prospero, at 
the Old Vic, 1930 and 1940, and 
Ion Swinley acted the part at the 
Open-Air Theatre. 

Tempest, Dame Marie (1866- 
1942). British actress. Mary 
Susan Etherington was born in 
London, July 15, 1866 ; educated 
in Belgium ; studied singing under 
Manuel Garcia at the R.A.Iil., and 
first appeared on the London 
stage in Suppe’s Boccaccio at the 
Comedy Theatre, May 30, 1885. 
During the 1890s she was brilliant 
in musical comedy at Daly’s, 
e.^. The Geisha, 

A Greek Slave, 
and San Toy. 

At the height 
of her popular- 
ity she aban- 
doned this 
style to appear 
as Nell Gwynn 
in English Nell, 

1900. In such 
roguish parts Marie Tensest, 

Shi quickly 1)6- actress 

came perhaps the most sparkling 
comedienne of her time. In Mrs. 
Dot, 1908, she created a type of 
character to which she long ad- 
hered. She was excellent in Hay 
Fever, 1926 ; Mr. Pirn Passes By, 
1928 ; The iSrst Mrs. Fraser, 1929 ; 
Theatre Royal, 1934 ; Dear Octo- 
pus, 1938. Her jubilee as an actress 
was celebrated in 1935 by a per- 
formance at Drury Lane, when the 
proceeds were devoted to building 
a ward for members of her profes- 
sion at S. George’s Hospital. 
Marie Tempest was created D.B.E. 
in 1937, Her husband, Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox (d. 1921), wrote 
some of her most successfiil plays ; 
later she married W. Grahame 
Browne (d. 1937). She died Oct. 
14, 1942. 

Templars. Name by which the 
knights of the order of the Temple 
are sometimes known. See 
Knights Templars. 

Template or Templet (Lat. 
tew^lv/m, small timber). Pattern 
made of wood or sheet metal to 
show the outline size of a thing, 
the position of bolt-holes, rivet- 
holes, etc. 

In masonry, templates are slabs 
of hard stone set in a wall to take 
the ends of a beam or girder, and 
so to distribute the stress over a 
greater area. In shipbuilding, the 
two wedges in a keel block which 
are knocked away when the block 



H. W. V. Temperley, 
British historian 



is to be removed are called tem- 
plets. In certain types of patch - 
work, a template of card or metal 
is used to ensure similarity in size 
and shape of patches. 

Temple (Lat. templum). Build- 
ing dedicated to the worship of a 
god or goddess. The first templum 
of the ancient Romans was simply 
the space of earth and sky marked 
off by an augur for divination. 

Egyptian temples were built by 
degrees over a long period, each 
new king adding to the original 
plan by building new courts in 
front of old ones, or converting 
courts into covered halls, until a 
vast area was covered by the 
sacred building. Permanence was 
ensured by the use of solid ma- 
terials, Temples in Mesopotamia 
were constructed of unhumt bricks. 
In Egypt, the temple dominated 
all other buildings, in Mesopotamia 
it was subsidiary to the palace. 

The Hindu temples of India re- 
semble those of the Egyptians in 
regard to successive growth, 
though their style is widely differ- 
ent, the peculiar religious ideals of 
the Indians finding expression in 
luxuriant and involved ornamenta- 
tion rather than in rational prin- 
ciples of construction. Many are 
out out of solid rook. The pagoda 
form is well illustrated at Madura. 
Buddhist temples in China and 
Japan are generally of two storeys. 
The actual sanctuary is enclosed 
by a sort of cloister, and there are 
pagodas in the outer enclosure. 

The Greek temple affords the 
most conspicuous examples of 
Greek architecture. Roman tem- 
ples are mostly governed by 
Etruscan and Hellenistic influences. 
The circular temple, illustrated by 
the Pantheon and the Temple of 
Vesta in Rome, is a very ancient 
Italian type, to which the Romans 
clung for a long time. Roman 
temples as a rule rise on a high 
platform, with a flight of steps, 
and surrounded by a rectangular 
enclosure. See Architecture ; 
Baalbek; Babylon, plate; Boro 
Budur; Buddhism; Cave Temple; 
Elephanta ; Ellora ; Greek Ajct ; 
Kandy ; Karnak ; Mandalay ; 
Pantheon ; Parthenon ; Peiping ; 
Petra; Pola ; Pompeii; Poona; 
Teocaili ; Ziggurat. 

Temple. In Hebrew history, 
the building at Jerusalem, the 
only authorised sanctuary of Jeho- 
vah. The site, occupied by three 
temples in succession, was on the 
E. ridge, sometimes called Moriah, 
separated from the main part of 
the city by the Tyxopoeon valley. 
The existing area, called the 
Haram. is formed by enormous 
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Temple. Beconstruction o£ the temple built by Herod at Jerusalem, from the 
south-east, From the mod^ by C. Schick 

retaining walls, partly the work of In 1756 he heoame first lord of 


Herod, and perhaps also of 
Solomon. Solomon’s temple, des- 
cribed in 1 Kings 6, 7, appears to 
have belonged to the Phoenician 
tjrpe, with certain Egyptian and 
Aegean features. Destroyed by 
Nebuchadrezzar, 586 b.g., it was 
rebuilt by Zerubbabel, encouraged 
by Haggai and Zechariah, 520- 
516 B.o. 

Herod the Great, who had in 
37 B.c. carried the temple by 
assault, began 20 B.c. to rebuild it 
on a magnificent scale. The area, 
doubled in size, and 26 acres in 
extent, was surrounded by a lofty 
colonnade, triple on the S. side. It 
was burnt by the Romans, a.d. 70. 

Temple. Group of buildings 
formerly standing in Paris, origin- 
ally the headquarters of the Order 
of Knights Templars. Here Louis 
XVI, his sister Elizabeth, his wife 
Marie Antoinette, his daughter, 
and his son, Louis the dauphin, 
were confined on Aug. 13, 1792. 
The dauphin, called Louis XVII 


the Admiralty by the influence 
of his brother-in-law, the elder 

Pitt; and he 

was lord privy 
seal 1757-61. 
George Gren- 
ville was 
his younger 
brother. On 
Richard’s 
death the 
earldom passed 

ville-Temple-Nugent. Twice lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, he was 
made marquess of Buckingham, 
and was the father of the first 
duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
The latter in 1822 was created 
Earl Temple of Stowe, with re- 
mainder to his granddaughter 
Anna, who married W. H. P. Gore- 
Langton. On the death of the 
3rd duke of Buckingham in 1889, 
the original Temple earldom be- 
came extinct, and the new one 


(^.v.); was kept a prisoner in the passed to W. S. Gore-Langton. 


Temple until Jan. 19, 1794, under in 1940 Chandos Grenville Temple- 
the care of a cobbler, Antoine Gore-Langton (b. July 13, 1909) 
Simon, and his wife. It was an- became 6th earl, 
nounced that he had died on Temple^ Doeothy, Lady. This 
June 8, 1795, but rumours that English letter- writer who married 
he had escaped were never defin- Sir William Temple is better known 
itely disproved. by her maiden name, Dorothy 

^ Temple, Eael. British title Osborne 

held by the family of Temple since Temple, Eeedeeick (1821- 
1749. In the 14th century the 1902). British prelate. He was 
Temples were seated at Temple bom at Santa Maura, or Leucadia, 
Hall, Leics. A younger branch Ionian Islands, 
settled in Bucks, where about Nov. 30, 1821, 

1590 John Temple bought the second son of 
estate of Stowe. His son Thomas the Iieut.-gov- 
was made a baronet in 1611, and ernor of Sierra 
from him the earls are descended. Leone, and was 
The title was first bestowed upon educated at 
Hester, daughter of Sir Richard Blundell’s and 
Temple of Stowe. She married Balliol College, 

Richard Grenville, who died early, Oxford, of 
-and their son was Richard Gren- which he be- 
viflo Temple (1711-79), first earl, came fellow and 


educated at 
Blundell’s and 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, of 
which he be- 
came fellow and 


Fcedeiick Temple, 
Britisli prelate 


lecturer. Ordained 1846, he w’as 
examiner to the board of education, 

1848- 49; principal of Kneller Hall, 

1849- 55 ; inspector of men’s train- 
ing colleges, 1855-57; for 12 years 
headmaster of Rugby; bishop of 
Exeter from 1869 until in 1885 
translated to London; and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 1896-1902. 
He died at Lambeth, Dec. 23, 1902, 
and was buried at Canterbury, 

Temple was perhaps the greatest 
schoolmaster after Thomas Arnold. 
His contribution on The Education 
of the World to Essays and Re- 
views, 1856, aroused a storm of 
criticism from those who doubted 
his orthodoxy. His other publica- 
tions were Sermons Preached in 
Rugby School Chapel, 1861-71 ; 
and the Bampton lectures on Rela- 
tions between Religion and Science 
1884. Consult Life, W. F. Aitken, 
1903. 

Temple, Shirley Jane (h. 
1928). American film actress. 
Born at Santa Monica, Calif., April 
23, 1928, she first appeared on the 
screen at three, and a full-length 
film, Red-Haired Alibi, 1933, estab- 
lished her as an infant prodigy. In 
a succession of films over the next 
three years — Stand Up and Cheer, 
Baby Takes a Bow, Bright Eyes, 
Our Little Girl — she sang, danced, 

and acted 

with such ex- 
treme natur- 
alness that 
there was no 
bigger box- 
office draw in 
the U.S.A. or 
^ ^ Great Britain. 
Rebecca of 
Shirley Temple, Sunnybrook 

American film irtbo 

actress, as she 1938, 

appeared in her was her last 

early films important 
picture as a little girl, but she 
developed into an ingenue, playing 
in Fort Apache, 1948. 

Temple, Sie William (1628- 
99). English diplomatist and es- 
sayist. Eldest son of Sir John 
Temple (1600- 
77), master of 
the roUs in Ire- 
land, he was 
born in London 
and educated 
at Emmanuel 
College, Cam- 
bridge. After a j 
periodofforeign i 
travel, he mar- Sir Wifliam Temple, 
Tied in 1655 E»«hsh diplomatist 

Dorothy Osborne (g.w.). Having 
represented Carlow in the Irish 
parliament since 1660, he began 
his diplomatic career in 1665. In 
1668 he effected the Triple Alliance 


Sir William Temple, 
English diplomatist 
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between England, Holland, and 
Sweden ; and in 1677 brought about 
the marriage of William of Orange 
and Mary. He several times re- 
fused a state secretaryship, and 
spent the latter part of his life at 
Moor Park, Surrey, where Swift 
was his secretary. He died Jan. 27, 
1699, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. A brilliant diplo- 
matist, Temple wrote memoirs, 
letters, verse, and essays, easy and 
graceful in their style. Consult 
Works, 4 vols., 1S14; Memoirs, 
T. P. Courtenay, 1836 ; Letters 
of Dorothy Osborne, ed. E. A. 
Parry, 18SS ; Sir William Temple, 
C. Marburg, 1932. 

Temple, William (1881-1944). 
British prelate. Born at Exeter 
Palace, Oct. lo, 1881, he was the 
second son 
of Frederick 
Temple, bishop 
of Exeter and 
later arch- 
bishop of 
Canterbury. 
William went 
to Rugby and 
Balliol, and 

Britisliprdate a brilliant 
career led to 
a lectureship in philosophy at 
Queen’s College, 1904-10. He did 
not take holy orders until he was 
27. He became chaplain to the 
archbishop of Canterbury (R. T. 
Davidson), 1910 ; headmaster of 
Repton, 1910-14; and held the 
rectory of S. James’s, Piccadilly, 
during the First Great War. Chap- 
lain to the king and canon of West- 
minster, he received in 1921 the 
bishopric of Manchester. Arch- 
bishop of York from 1929, he suc- 
ceeded Lang at Canterbury in 1942. 

Temple was one of the outstand- 
ing English archbishops. A man 
in whom great gifts went side by 
side with humility, of abounding 
vitality and singleness of purpose, 
he aimed at a revitalised Church 
and breathed something of his own 
fervour into its activities. Hus 
^ial conscience was sensitive, and 
injustice aroused in him righteous 
anger. The man who had been 
president of ‘the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, 1908-24, was 
not so much an orthodox Socialist 
as one who believed that the profit 
motive must be harnessed to the 
idea of social service. Speaking 
on this and kindred subjects, he 
could M the .^bert Hall ; but at 
the height of his influence, on Oot. 
26, 1944, he died suddenly. 

He had published Plato and 
C^tianity, 1916; Personal Reli- 
gion and the Xife of Fellowship, 


1926 ; Christianity and the State, 
1928 ; Thoughts on Some Problems 
of the Day, 1931 ; Nature, Man, 
and God, 1934. His Life and 
Letters were the subject of a book 
by F. A. Iremonger, 1948. 

Temple, Inner and Middle. 
District of London. It lies between 
W. Fleet Street and E. Strand and 




Temple. Arms of, left, the Inner : 
right, the Middle, Temple 

the Thames. The property, 1184- 
1313, of the Knights Templars 
iq.v.), then of the ICnights of S. 
John of Jerusalem (q.v.), from 1608 
it belonged to the two inns of court 
named after it, who jointly main- 
tained the church. 

The B. or Inner Temple portion 
is marked by the device of a winged 


gardens, Shakespeare (Henry VI, 
part 1 ) places the incident leading 
to the Wars of the Roses. Middle 
Temple library, opened in 1861, 
was declared a dangerous struc- 
ture in 1944, as the result of 
a nearby bomb explosion. The 
precinct is redolent of literary as 
well as legal memories. See Inns 
of Court. Consult The Temple, 
H.H.L. Bellot, 1914; The Ravages 
of the War in The Inner Temple, 
Sir F. MacKinnon, 1945. 

Temple Bar. W. boundary, at 
the N. side of the Temple, of the 
City of London liberties. The spot 
has-been marked since 1880 by 
Tenaple Bar memorial. The 13th 
cent, bar or chain was superseded 
in 1633 by a stone gateway, which, 
damaged by the Great Fire, was 
replaced in 1670-72 by another, 
built by Wren. This was removed, 
1878-79, and put up again in 1888 
by Sir H. B. Meux at Theobald’s 
Park, near Waltham Cross. Wren’s 
gate was adorned with statues of 
Charles I and II, James I, and 
Anne of Denmark ; heads of felons 


horse ; the W. or Middle Temple and traitors were until about 1772 


by the lamb and flag. Each society 
is independent, and both date 
from the 1 5th century. In 1668- 
69 and 1678-79, the City made un- 
successful attempts to assert autho- 
rity over the , 
precincts. The 
ancient privileges 
included the right 
to hold a court 
leet and the right 
of sanctuary. 

Much damage was 
done by fire in 
1666, 1677, 1678,. 
and 1941. The 
gate-house in Fleet 
Street of the Inner 
Temple dates from 
1610-11; Inner 
Temple Hal], built 
by Smirke in 1866, 
was completely 
destroyed in an 
air-raid, May 10- 
11, 1941. Middle 
Temple gate-house 
was repaired ^ 
in the time of 
Henry VIII; 

Middle Temple 
Hall was built 
15 6 2—7 2, and 
stone-faced 1757, 
the entrance 
tower being added 
in 1832. Damaged 
by incendiary 
bombs 1941, it r 
was restored and Temple, London 
reopened in 1949. Jottom picture, 
In Middle Temple 


displayed on iron spikes projecting 
from the top ; and over the central 
arch was a room, once occupied by 
Pynson the printer. At Temple 
Bar, on a royal visit to the City, 




Temple, London. The Cloisters, with the TempleiChurch, 
Dottom picture, as they appeared before the Second Great 
War. Top, the same corner after the severe air raids 
which greatly damaged the Temple as a whole in 1941 
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wiiich was noted 
for its musical ser- 
vices, is exempt 
from episcopal 
jurisdiction ; its 
masters (preach- 
f-rs) have included 
Richard Hooker 
and Alfred Ainger. 
The organ built 


has been observed since early 
times the custom of the lord mayor 
presenting the civic sword to the 
sovereign, by whom it is returned, 
^ee Griffin ; Pillory. 

Temple Chtircli, The. Church 
belonging to the Inner and Middle 
Temple inns of court, London. One 
of the four round churches in Eng- 
land, the others being Cambridge, 
Northampton, and Little Maple- 
stead, Essex, it was erected by the 
Knights Templars (q.v,), dedicated 
to S. Mary, and consecrated in 
1185 by the patriarch of J erusalem, 
its form being that of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The Round is of transition 
Norman work ; the choir, Early 
English, was added in 1240, its 
S. half being allocated to the 
Inner, and the N. to the Middle 
Temple ; raised seats in the aisles 



Temple Chtircli, London. The original round chxurch, 
from the north-west, as it was before the Second Great 
War, during which it was severely damaged in an air raid 

were reserved for benchers. The 
entrance to the church is a fine 
porch. Restorations were car- 
ried out by Smirke in 1839-42 
James Howell, John Selden, and 
Edward Thurlow were buried here. 

Goldsmith’s grave is in the church- 
yard N. of the choir. Remains of 
the chapel of S. Ann on the S. side 
wete removed in 1825. The church. 


Temple Bar. The old London gate as it was erected in 
Theobald^s Park, Hertfordshire. Top, left, the Bar 
before its removal in 1878, seen from the Strand 

late in the 17th century was des- 
troyed by fire during the air raid of 
May 10-11, 1941, as were the 
recumbent marble figures of Temp- 
lars dating from the 12th-13th 
cents., which the church contained; 
the structure of the church was 
reduced to a shell and the master’s 
house, which dated from after the 
Great Fire, was destroyed. See 
Temple. Consult 
The Temple 
Church, T. H. 

Ba5’lis, 1893 ; The 
Church of the 
KnightsTemplars 
in London, G. 

Worley, 1907. 

Templemore. 

Urban dist. and 
market town of 
Tipperary, Eire. 

The centre of an 
agricultural area, 
it stands on the 
Suir, 11 m. S. of 
Roscrea, with a 
rly. station. The 
town was founded 
by the Knights 
Templars, of 
whose castle only 
a gateway remains. Market day. 

Wed. Pop. est. 2,300. 

Temple Newsam. Estate of 
Yorkshire (W.R.), England. It is 
m. from the centre of Leeds. 

The name is due to the fact that 
here, in 1 181, the Knights Templars 
built one of their houses. After the 
suppression of the order, the estate 
passed to the family of D’Arcy and 


came later to the Meynell Ingrams. 
From them it was inherited by the 
Hon. E. Lindley Wood, afterwards 
1st earl of Halifax, who sold the 
estate in 1921 to the corporation 
of Leeds. The house, which is now 
used as an art gallerj^ and museum, 
and the extensive grounds form one 
of the chief amenities of that city, 
with which Temple Newsam is 
connected by 
tram and bus. 
Temple Newsam 
is thought to be 
the original of 
Templestowe in 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. 

Templewood, 
Samuel John 
Gueney Hoare, 
1st Viscount (b. 
1880). English 
politician and 
diplomatist. He 
was born Nov. 
24, 1880, and edu- 
cated at Harrow 
and New, College, 
Oxford. He 
entered politics 
in 1905, becoming assistant priv- 
ate secretary to A. Lyttleton, then 
colonial secretary, and in 1910 was 
elected Conservative M.P. for 
Chelsea, a seat he held until raised 
to the peerage in 1944. During 
1922-24 and 
from Nov. 

1924 to 1929 
he was Air 
minister, and 
Indian secre- 
tary during 
1931-35. For- 
eign minister 
in 1935, he was 
forced to re- 
sign by the 
hostile criti- 
cism aroused by the Hoare-Laval 
Pact ( q.v . ). Returning to the govt, 
as Home secretary in 1937, he 
again became Air minister in 1940, 
but was sent to Spain as ambassa- 
dor in the same year and stayed in 
that post until 1944. His efforts to 
keep Franco Spain out of the war 
were described ia his book Ambassa- 
dor on Special Mission, 1946. In 
1937 he made the first civilian flight 
to India, described in AFlying Visit, 
published the same year. He was 
well-known as an athlete, having 
represented Oxford at tennis and 
rackets, and being a first-rate 
skater. 

Tempo (Ital., time). Term re- 
lating to the pace of music, and not 
to time (q.v.) in the technical 
sense. It is usually indicated by 
Italian words which have now 
gained a cosmopolitan meaning 



Lord Templewood, 
Efiglish politician 
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These words are sometimes exact 
in signification, e.g. Lento, slow ; 
Presto, quick ; sometimes they are 
indicative of character, e.g. Allegro, 
gay; indanfe, going. They can be 
modified by the addition of other 
words such as more ; meno, 
less ; motto, much ; ^oco, little ; 
and by terminations such as the 
superlative form of an adjective 
{Prestissimo), or a diminutive 
{Allegretto), 

Temporal Power. Term ap- 
plied to the civil authority for- 
merly exercised by the pope. With 
the removal of the seat of the 
Roman empire to Constantinople 
the authority of the bishops of 
Rome became largely territorial ; 
but idle actual origin of the tem- 
poral power dates from the vic- 
torious struggle with the Icono- 
clast emperors in the 8th and 9th 
centuries. Thenceforward the 
popes ruled over the greater part 
of central Italy with unquestioned 
authority until the end of the 18th 
century, when Napoleon incor- 
porated the papal provinces in the 
Cisalpine republic. On the down- 
fall of the empire the popes re- 
sumed their temporal dominion, 
which was, however, curtailed to 
the city of Rome itself in 1859. 
Their last foothold was lost in 1870 
with the capture of Rome by the 
Italians. iSce Papacy. 

Temps, Le. Former French 
daily newspaper. Established in 
Paris, April 24, 1861, by Auguste 
Nefftzer (1820-76), a native of 
Alsace, it soon became widely 
known as an exponent of moderate 
political views. In 1867 it came 
under the control of the Hebrard 
family, who continued in owner- 
ship for many years. It was the 
most influential organ of the French 
press, and its outstanding achieve- 
ment was to win over the French 
bourgeoisie to republican institu- 
tions. Among its many famous 
contributors were Andrl Tardieu 
(foreign editor, 1902-14), Ernest 
Lavisse, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, 
George > Sand, and Francisque 
Saarcey, perhaps its most famous 
theatrical critic. After the libera- 
tion of Paris in 1944 Le Temps was 
clo^ down, like all other papers 
which had continued to appear 
during the Nazi occupation ; but 
its place was taken by Le Monde. 

An earlier Le Temps, founded 
by Jacques Coste, was published 
during 1829-42, and had Guizot 
among its contributors. 

Temptation (Lat. tendere, to 
stretch). Condition of being tempt- 
ed or persuaded, usually to evil. 
The term is applied specifically to 
the experience of Jesus Christ in 


the wilderness when, after fasting 
40 days and nights, - the devil 
appeared to Him (Matt. 4), and to 
the appearance of the serpent to 
Eve (Gen- 3). 

Temuco. City of Chile and 
capital of the rich agricultural 
prov. of Cautin. It lies 430 m. S. of 
Santiago. Apples, barley, oats, 
timber, and wheat are the principal 
products of the dist. It is the h.q. 
of the S. American Missionary 
Society. Pop. 84,696. 

Ten, CoiTNCiL of.. Supreme tri- 
bunal of the former Venetian 
Republic. It originated after the 
rising of 1310, when Bajamonte 
Tiepolo headed the popular out- 
cry against the despotic closing 
of the grand council. Tiepolo’s 
rising was suppressed and a 
council of ten members of the 
patrician class was hastily sum- 
moned to investigate the causes 
of the revolt, and punish those 
concerned. In 1336 the council 
was made permanent, and, there- 
after, until the overthrow of 
the republic in 1797, it governed 
the city, sometimes assisted in 
emergencies by a giunta of 20. 
The council had supreme power 
and authority to examine and de- 
termine all political, criminal,- and 
domestic aflairs, and, though its 
methods were secret and often 
tyrannical, it ruled the republic 
justly, and saved it from foreign 
aggression. The council consisted 
of the doge and ten annually 
elected members. See Venice. 

Tenacity (Lat. tenere, to hold). 
State or condition of holding fast. 
The term is used in physics for 
the greatest stress a substance can 
bear without breaking. This is 
usually estimated in tons per sq. in. 
Bifferent metals have different 
tenacity values, varying from 1 for 
lead to 100 for certain kinds of 
steel. See Engineering; Strain 
and Stress. 

Tenant. In English law, one 
who holds, i,e. possesses property 
of which another is the owner. In 
theory, no one in England is the 
owner of land. He always holds 
of someone ; and, if of no one else, 
of the king. This is part of the 
feudal law. Thus we speak of a 
tenant in fee simple, a tenant in 
fee tail, a tenant for life, a tenant 
for years, a tenant from year to 
year, a weekly tenant, and the like. 
In a more limited sense, a tenant 
is one who holds for a definite 
period, subject sometimes to notice 
to quit, at a rent. A service tenant 
is one who holds a tenement as 
part of his contract of service, and 
as part of his remuneration, e.g. a 
gardener whose employer provides 


him with a cottage. See Land ; 
Landlord ; Rent Restriction. 

Tenant-right. In England, a 
custom whereby an outgoing agri- 
cultural tenant can recover from 
his landlord compensation for some 
labour expended, or improvement 
effected by the tenant in the hold- 
ing, of which, by reason of the 
termination of the tenancy, he has 
not reaped the full benefit. See 
Agricultural Holdings Acts. 

Teuasserim. River of Burma. 
It rises in the Tenasserim coastal 
range, flows N., and then curves 
round to flow S. to enter the Bay 
of Bengal round the S. end of the 
range in the neighbourhood of 
Mergui. Its length is 200 m. 

Tenasserim. A division of 
Burma. It occupies the S.E. of 
the prov., and includes the long 
narrow extension E. of the Gulf of 
Martaban, and the lower Salween 
Valley. The rainfall is exception- 
ally heavy, varying from 200 ins. 
in the centre to 150 ins. in the N, 
and S. Rice is the chief crop. 
Except in the Amherst and Thaton 
dist. the land is almost entirely in- 
capable of cultivation. Tin is 
mined in parts. The chief towns 
are Moulmein, Mergui, and Am- 
herst. Tenasserim, which became 
British in 1826, covers 35,886 sq. 
m. Pop. 2,110,420. 

Tenbury or Tenbury Wells. 
Market town of Worcestershire, 
England. It is 22 m. N.W. of 
Worcester on a branch rly., in a 
corner of the co., and on the river 
Teme, which here forms the bound- 
ary with Shropshire. There are 
pump and bath rooms for the medi- 
cinal springs which yield water 
beneficial to gouty and rheumatic 
complaints. Near by is the church 
and college of S. Michael, built in 
1856. Market day, Tues, Pop. 1,755. 

Tenby. Mun. bor., seaport, and 
watering-place of Pembrokeshire, 



Tenby, Pembrokeshiie. Parish 
church of S. Mary, from the N.W. 



Wales. With a station on the 
main rly. it is 9i m. E. of Pem- 
broke, on Carmarthen Bay. For- 
merly a busy port, it now depends 
on its increasing popularity as a 
seaside resort. The town walls, 
repaired by Henry VIII, are most- 
ly existing, while in the ruined 
castle the keep, built by the Flem- 
ings, is almost intact. The parish 
church of S. Mary was restored in 
1885. There was a Flemish colony 
of weavers in Tenby in the 12th 
century. Market days. Wed. and 
Sat. Pop. 4,108. 

Teach (Tinea Fresh- 

water fish of the carp family. It is 
native to Europe, including Great 



Teucin, Claudixe Alexan- 
drine Gui»iN DE (1681-1749). 
French novelist. She was bom at 

Grenoble, and ^ 

having failed 
to find a voca- 
tion in a re- 
ligious com- 
munity, was 
released from 
her vows and 
in 1714 went to 
Paris There 
she established Cl^dine de Tencm, 


a salon and led 
a brilliant but 

irregular life. Cardinal Dubois and 
possibly the regent Orleans being 
among her numerous lovers. She 
died Dec. 4, 1749. She wrote sev- 
eral romances, notably Memoires 
du Comte des Comminges, 1735, 
and Le Siege de Calais, 1739. 
Memoires Secretes de Madame de 
Tencin, and her correspondence 
with her brother, were published in 
1790. Consult Madame de Tencm, 
P. Masson, 1909. 

Ten Commandments, The. 
Term used for the Decalogue, or 
code of ten laws given through 
Moses to the children of Israel. 
They formed part of the Jewish 
law and were adopted by the 
Christian Church. See Decalogue, 
Tende, Col de (Itah Col di 
Tenda). Alpine pass in S.E. France. 
It separates the Maritime from the 
Ligurian Alps. A carriage road 
traversing a tunnel 2 m. long at an 
alt. of 4,300 ft. connects Nice with 
Cuneo ; there is also a 5 m. long 
rly. tunnel at 3,400 ft. Formerly 
Italian, the area in which the Col 
de Tende lies was surrendered to 
France in the peace treaty of 1947. 

Tender (Lat, tendere, to 
stretch out). In English law, an 
offer to pay a debt. To constitute 
a legal tender, the debtor must 
actually produce the exact sum 
and offer to pay it then and there. 
It must be made in legal coinage. 
{See Legal Tender.) The word is 
also used for an offer made to sup- 
ply goods or services, with an esti- 
mate of prices to be charged, to a 
firm or council in response to an 
“ invitation to tender.” 

Tender (shortened from atten- 
der, attendant on). Vehicle coup- 
led to the rear of a locomotive 
engine. Part of the tender is 
constructed as a water tank for 
replenishing the boiler, and the 
rest of the space may form either 
a bunker for canying coal or wood 
fuel, or a tank for oil fuel, A small 
vessel which conveys passengers, 
mails, or supplies to or from a lar- 
ger vessel is also called a tender. 
§€6 Locomotive. 


TenclL European fresh-water fish 
ahoat 18 ins. long 

Britain, and parts of Asia Minor. 
Attaining a length of about 18 ins. 
with a weight between 3 lb. and 
4 lb., its upper parts are coloured a 
rich olive, which pales to a light 
grey beneath ; but the coloration 
varies considerably with surround- 
ings. The reddish-brown or violet 
fins are all rounded, the scales very 
small, and the fleshy Ups have a 
small barbule at each angle. The 
fish is thickly coated with mucus. 
It inhabits still waters, preferably 
those with deep muddy bottoms, 
in which it can hibernate, and on 
which in summer it prefers to lie 
lazily. It feeds on water-weeds 
and the snails and insects found 
among them. Carefully cooked 
the tench is a palatable food. 

Tenchebrai, Battle of. Fought 
between Henry I of England and 
his brother, Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, Sept. 28, 1106. Henry had 
invaded Normandy and the rival 
armies met outside the town of 
Tenchebrai. The English king dis- 
mounted his knights and arranged 
them in a solid mass, and although 
the Norman cavalry had an initial 
success, Henry’s phalanx drove 
the rival infantry in utter rout 
before it. The results of the battle 
were important ; Robert was 
taken prisoner and Normandy 
came under Henry’s rule. The 
town, called in modem times 
Tinohebrai, lies 13 m. N.N.W. of 
Domfront, in the dept, of Ome, on 
the road and rly. between Flers 
and Granville, and is specially in- 
terested in making hardware. 


Tendon. Fibrous cord which 
connects the fleshy part of a muscle 
with the bone into which the 
muscle is inserted. Rupture of a 
tendon is most frequently the re- 
sult of violent strain. 

The tendon of Achilles is a stout 
tendon forming the lower part of 

the gastroc- ■ 

nemius muscle. T|||||||||||^9H 
It passes dowm 

the leg and is in- j . 

sorted into the 
back of the heel. > 

The name per- ^ 

petuates the 
legend that it • | HHI 
was the place ! Bvfjl 
where Achilles IH ' 
was vulnerable, / |h 
because he had 
been held by the 
heel when dipped , 
in the water of 
immortality. W |! -Im 

Tendril. In | JM 
botany, a twin- I { 
ing thread-like 1 
organ by means I m 

of. which certain I M p 

plants cling to a £ 

support. It is ex- ^ 

tremely sensi- W * '5BL 

tive, and when 
it rubs against 
the rough s^- jjj, 

face of a suitable ©f tendons at back 
support, twines ofleg. A. Semiten- 

■m n -n -sr + i -m a diUOSUS. B. Semi- 

many times membranosus. C. 
round it. In some Biceps. D. Tibial 
plants it is a nerve. E. Gastroc- 
modification of ' 

TVilOl© xGfll 9 

in others, one or more leaflets of 
a compound leaf are modified; 
in the white bryony, vine, and 
other plants it is a modified side- 
shoot. See Climbing Plant. 

Tenebrae (Lat., darkness). 
Name given in the R.C. liturgy to 
the office of matins and lauds of the 
three last days of Holy Week 
{q^v,). Originally said in the early 
hours of the morning, the combined 
office is now said or sung on the 
evenings of the Wed., Maundy 
Thursday, and Good Friday. 

Tenebrae for each day consists 
of 16 psalms with their antiphons, 
together with certain lessons and 
responsories dealing with the Pas- 
sion ; the name being taken from 
the responsory after the fifth lesson 
on Good Friday, beginning, Tene- 
hrae faciae sunt dum crucifixissent 
Jesum Jzidaei (There was darkness 
while the Jews crucified Jesus). 

While the psalms are being sung 
all save the topmost of the fifteen 
candles in the triangular candle- 
stick are extinguished otie by one ; 
during the chanting of the Bene- 




dictus the six altar candles are put 
out ; and at its conclusion the re- 
maining light from the candlestick 
is hidden under the epistle side 
of the altar. After the Pater Noster 
and Miserere have been said in 
darkness, a clapping or rattling 
noise is made to represent the con- 
fusion of Nature at the death of its 
Author, and the lighted candle is 
then produced as a symbol of the 
Resurrection. 

Tenedos. Turkish island in the 
Aegean Sea off the W. coast of 
Asia Minor. It played a consider- 
able part in Trojan times. It 
exports 'wdnes and raisins. About 
6 m. long and 2 m. broad, its area 
is 16 sq. m. and its pop. some 
5,000. Formerly belonging to 
Turkey, it passed to Greece under 
the treaty of Sevres, 1920, but was 
returned to Turkey in 1923, 
though with the proviso that it 
should be demilitarised. 

Tenerife or Ten-eripfe. 



David Teniers the Younger. Portrait of Himself in an inn, a painting 
characteristic of this Flemish artist’s style 


. Teneewfb. treaty port in 1902. Captured by April 25, 1690. He had a son 
Chie of a maritime prov. of the Japanese advancing from David who also became a painter, 

bpain 01 the same name, and the Burma during the Second Great Tenison. Thomas fl636-17151 
largest of the Canary Islands. It War, Tengyneh was recaptured English prelate. Born at Cotten- 
is of volcanic ori^n and is crowned Aug. 4, 1944, by the American ham, Cambs, Sept. 29, 1636, he 

i. trained and equipped Chinese — •• ■ " 

El Pico de Teyde, 12,185 ft. alt., 2nd army advancing from the 
with a crater 300 ft. in diameter Salween (qjo.) river. Pop. 21,861. 
and 70 ft. deep. The Peak may Teniers. Name of a family of 
be seen more than 100 m. away Flemish artists. The first to attain 
and forms a valuable landmark for distinction was David Teniers the 


ham, Cambs, Sept. 29, 1636, he 
was educated 


navigators. The top is snow-clad 
in T^ter. Dates, coconuts, cotton, 
grain, sugar, bananas, and grapes 
are the chief products of the island. 
Its area is 782 sq. m. Pop. 401,283. 


Ihe chief town and seaport is his work. 

ru., — j- m .j* 


elder (1582-1649). He studied 
under Rubens and passed most of 
his life in Antwerp. The National 
Gallery, London, and other Euro- 
pean galleries contain examples of 



Santa Cruz de Tenerife, cap. of 
the prov. Pop. 79,928. 


Thomas Tenison, 
English prelate 


David’s son, David Teniers the tin-in-the-Fields. In 1691, having 
younger (1610-90), was born in secured by his actions and by his 
. , Antwerp, Dec. 15, Protestant zeal during the reign of 
’■ 1610. He studied James lithe favour of William III, 
under his father he was made bishop of Lincoln, 
and became He delivered the funeral sermon on 
painter to the Mary II, and ’in 1695 became arch- 
court of the Haps- bishop of Canterbury, taking an 
burgs at Brussels, active part in affairs of state until 
giving lessons to his death, Dec. 14, 1715. 

Don J ohn of Aus- When at S. Martin-in-the-Fields, 


at Norwich and 
Corpus Christi, 
C a m b ridge. 
Ordained in 
1659, be held 
livings in Cam- 
bridge and at 
N orwich — S . 
Peter Mancroft 
— and in Lon- 
don — S. Mar- 
in 1691, having 



painter to the 
court of the Haps- 
burgs at Brussels, 
giving lessons to 
Don John of Aus- 


of his works are 
known to exist ; 
mostly small genre 


- — iO CUtJUUU 

50 m. long- 

Tengyueh, Walled town on the 
w. border of Yunnan prov., China, 
situated at an alt. of 5,360 ft., on 


tria. N early 1,000 Tenison built and endowed a school 
of his works are for boys and established a public 
known to exist; library, the first in London. From 
mostly smaU genre 1871 the school was in Leicester 
paintings, they Square until in 1928 it was moved 
a re f 0 u n d in to a new building near the Oval at 
many public and Kennington. The old premises 
and seaport of bombed in the Second 

he province tions. They show Great War. 

Tennant, Sir Charles (1823- 
peasantry, especiaUy their pleas- 1906). British merchant. Born at 
or ^ Nov. 4, 1823, he was edu- 

f. in 1846 joined 

The Village Pete, in his father as partner in the family 
the National Gallery, London, chemical wo4s at St. RoUox^ 
Leniers, who marrifid Anno. nPo-nvio-n-f- 1 • j. • 


many public and 


example is The ViUage F6te, in 
l^e ^ National Gallery, London. 
Teniers, who married Anna, 
daughter of Jan Brueghel (q.vX 


T -r» , , . Tenuaut also secured interests in 

the N^amti, a tributary of **the fomfdAd explosive, mining, and other com- 

Taiping river. ItwasopWaTa S™663 panics. As a Liberal he represented 

F U a in lObd. He died at Brussels, Glasgow and Peebles and Selkirk 
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in parliament, 1878-86, and 
in 1885 was made a baronet. He 
died June 4, 1906, leaving over 
£3,000,000 to his three sons. The 
eldest was made Lord Gleneonner 
(1859-1920), and the youngest, 
Harold John (1865-1935), was 
secretary for Scotland, 1916. One 
of Sir Charles’s daughters, Margot, 
became the countess of Oxford 
and Asquith {g.v,). 

Texmantite. In mineralogy, 
one of the grey copper ores, sul- 
phide of copper and arsenic, often 
contains some antimony and grad- 
ing towards tetrahedrite (g'.v.). 
Tennantite occurs in association 
with other minerals of copper. 

Tenue or Orange (Old Fr., 
tawny). In heraldry, one of the 
little-used colours. It is repre- 
sented in d^a^ving by lines from 
sinister chief to dexter base, 
crossed by vertical lines. 

Tennessee* River of the U.S.A. 
Formed by the union of the French 
Broad and Holston rivers above 
Knoxville, it flows S.W. through 
Tennessee into Alabama, re-enters 
Tennessee, following a generally H. 
course through that state, and 
finally traverses Kentucky to join 
the Ohio at Paducah. Including 
the Holston it has a total length 
of about 1,200 m. It is fed by a 
soaking rainfall — 84 ins. a yr. in 
some places. Even before the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (v.L) 
began construction, the federal 
govt, had spent up to 1927 
about £10,000,000 on improving 
navigation of the Tennessee and 
its tribs. By 1933 the income 
per head in the valley had sunk 
to 40 p.c. of the national average, 
so much had erosion and flood of 
“America’s worst river” reduced 
the output of the farms. 

Tennessee. East central state 
of the XJ.S.A. It has an area of 
42,246 sq. m. The surface ranges 
from the Great Smoky and Unaka 
Mts. in the E., along the border 
with H. Carolina, through table- 
lands and basins to bluSs of the 
Mississippi, which flows along the 
W. border, separating the state 
‘ from Arkansas and Missouri. 
Here is the major portion of 

41.000 sq. m. of the Tennessee 
River Valley, scene of the great 
experiment conducted by Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority {v.i,). 
Other river systems are those of 
the Mississippi and Cumberland. 
Alts, range from Clingman’s Dome, 
6,643 ft., in the Great Smol^ Mts., 
to 182 ft. on the Mississippi. Agri- 
culture is the predominant in- 
dustry ; crops include maize, oats, 
hay, potatoes, and peanuts. Some 

30.000 sq. m. of forest yield valu- 


able hardwood. The state ranks 
seventh in output of cotton and 
fifth among tobacco producers, 
^linerals include coal, lead, zinc, 
and marble, and there is a high 
yield of aluminium, copper, py- 
rites, and sulphuric acid. 

Largest cities are Memphis, 
Nashville (the capital), Chatta- 
nooga, and Knoxville, the last an 
administrative centre of T.V.A. 
At Oak Ridge, 18 m. N.W. of 
Knoxville, was one of the tovms 
built to accommodate workers on 
the first atomic homb. There are 
six universities, including Ten- 
nessee, Vanderbilt, and Fisk (for 
negroes), and the George Peabody 
coUege for training teachers. Two 
senators and 10 representatives 
are returned to congress. Pop. 
2,915,841. 

First visited by de Soto in 1541, 
Tennessee was successively claimed 
by Spanish, French, and English, 
but the first permanent settlement 
was not made until 1757, when it 
was part of N. Carolina. It was 
ceded to the XJ.S.A. in 1790 as part 
of the territory S. of the Ohio, and 
joined the Union six years later. 
The nickname of Volunteer State 
dates from its record in supplying 
troops for the Mexican Wars. Ex- 
cept Virginia, it was the principal 
battleground of the Civil War, and 
the first confederate state to be re- 
admitted to the Union. The 
original Ku-Kiux-IOan {q.v.) was 
formed at Pulaski, 1865. The 
history of Tennessee was written 
by P. M. Hamer, 1933. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 
American government planning 
agency. One of the world’s boldest 
as well as largest ventures in 
regional reconstruction and state 
planning, it was created by an act 
of congress in 1933. Its operations 
affect seven states (Tenn., Va., 
Ky., Ala,, Ga., N.C., and Mss,). 
The authority owns 26 immense 
dams on the Tennessee River and 
its tribs., by which destructive 
floods are prevented, seasonal 
fluctuations levelled off, a 650-m. 
channel kept suitable for ships of 
9 ft. draught, and hydro-electric 
power developed. Norris Dam, on 
the Clinch, is the chief of these. By 
1947, T.V.A. power, distributed by 
92 municipalities and counties, 
was being used by 743,000 cus- 
tomers. In connexion with the 
scheme 150 million trees were 
planted. There are soil cHnics and 
demonstration farms, and experi- 
ments are carried out in chemical, 
agricultural, and biological re- 
search laboratories ; one result 
being the wiping out of malaria, 
anoHier the arrest of soil erosion. 



Sii John Tenniel, 
British artist 


in areas covered by the authority. 
By 1948 T.V.A. had spent about 
§750 million (£185 m.), raised the 
income level of 3i m. people by 
75 p.c., and created 9,000 miles 
of shore open to recreation along 
new lakes. T.V.A. power fed the 
plant at Oak Ridge, Tenn., -which 
in 1941 secretly began the pro- 
duction of the atomic bomb. 

Tenniel, Sir John (1820-1914). 
British pictorial artist and car- 
toonist. He studied at the R.A. 
schools, and 
was cultivat- 
ing the sever- 
est form of 
high art when 
in 1850 he was 
invited to fill 
the vacancy 
left by Doyle 
on Punch. In 
1862 he began 
to supply a 
weekly political cartoon regularly, 
and continued this work till he re- 
tired in 1901. Although deprived 
early, through a fencing accident, 
of the sight of one eye, Tenniel was 
a meticulous draughtsman, feri^ile 
in invention and restrained, while 
always effective, in his humour. 
Many of his cartoons became fam- 
ous, e.g. his record of the dismissal 
of Bismarck by William II, entitled 
Dropping the Pilot ; but few of 
his Punch drawings made so per- 
manent an impression on the 
public mind as his illustrations to 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland (g'.v.), and Through 
the Looking-Glass, which first in- 
troduced the familiar lineaments of 
such characters as the Mad Hatter 
and the Duchess. He was knighted 
in 1893, and died Feb. 25, 1914. 
See Cartoon. CotisuU Life, F. 
Sarzano, 1948. 

Tennis or Real Tennis (O.Fr., 
royal). Game played with a ball 
and rackets by two or four per- 
sons on a waUed court divided 
across the middle by a net. The 
game was. first played with the 
hand and in the open air. By 
degrees the racket was developed, 
chiefly in Italy, and in that coun- 
try, France, England, and elsewhere 
courts began to be built for the 
game. The game began to decline 
during the 17th and 18th cents. 

The oldest court extant is that 
at Hampton Court Palace, built for 
Henry VIII in 1530. He and many 
English and French kings were 
tennis players. The Versailles 
court, built in 1686, which is now 
a museum, -will always remain 
famous as -fche scene of the Tennis 
Court Oath (v.i.) in the French 
Revolution. 
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There is no standard size for a 
tennis court, which is an oblong 
building with four walls and roof, 
but the main dimensions are about 
as follows — greatest intcmal length 
110 ft., greatest internal breadth 
3S ft, 10 ins., length of floor 96 ft., 
breadth of floor 31 ft., height of 
side walls in play 24 ft., height of 
end walls in play 30 ft. The net is 
o ft. high at the sides, and 3 ft. in 
the centre of the court. Round the 
outer walls there runs on three 
sides of the court an inner wall with 
a sloping roof. This roof, which 
joins the outer walls at a height 
of 10 ft'. 7 ins., and the inner wall 
at a height of 7 ft. 2 ins., is kno-wm 
as the penthouse. The remaining 
outer wall, known as the main wall, 
is plain, with one buttress known 
as the tambour. On one side,, the 
service side, is a large opening 
in the inner end wall known as the 
dedans, and on the other, the hazard 
side, is a small opening in the 
inner end wall known as the grille. 
In the inner side wall on either side 
of the net are a number of openings 
known as galleries. The last open- 
ing farthest from the net on the 
hazard side is the winning gallery. 
Redans, grille, and wimiing gallery 
aU provide winning strokes for the 
striker on that side of the net 
opposed to them. The floor of the 
court is of stone or composition 
specially treated. The interior of 
the halls is made of strips of cloth 
bound tightly together and tied in 
a certain way. They are covered 
with the best white cloth. Rackets 
are made of ash, and weigh 
15-17 ozs. 


Among famous modern profes- 
sional players have been George 
Lambert, champion 1871-1885, 
and Peter Latham, 1895-1905 and 
1907-08, World champion in 1948 
was Pierre Etchebaster. Leading 
British amateurs were J. M. 
Heathcote, 1859-1884 ; Alfred 
Lyttelton, 1884-1896 ; E. M. 
Baerlein after the First Great 
War ; Lord Aherdare. The chief 
English competitions are the 
amateur championship and the 
M.C.O. prizes. 

The first known rules of the 
game were written in 1599 by 
Forbet. Those now in use in Eng- 
land were drawn up and published 
by Julian Marshall in 1878. 
English and French laws differ 
slightly. See Lawn Tennis ; con- 
sult also Annals of Tennis, J. 
Marshall, 1878 ; History of Tennis, 
E. B. Noel and J. 0. M. Clark, 1922. 

Tennis Court Oath. Episode 
in the French Revolution. On 
June 20, 1789, the deputies to the 
states-general from the third 
estate, i.e, neither nobles nor 
clergy, found their debating cham- 
ber at Versailles occupied by work- 
men and a notice announcing that 
a royal session of all three estates 
was to be held. Adjourning to a 
nearby tennis court the deputies, 
with only one dissentient, ac- 
claimed by a solemn oath the 
proposal of Mounier that they 
would never separate until they 
had given France a constitution. 
This episode is referred to in 
France as J e%i de pauTne (game with 
palms, hand tennis), the early name 
for the game in that country. 



tennis court. 

S ‘jMaZn' ‘“i* w ^ sent-horae. 8. side pent- 
»-r?®% m V ^ 5. Battery. 6 Side 

S-GriUet lO.LLtg^wy! 
11. Second ig. Door. 13. First gallerv 14 Tiina 

®°?^ ^“®* ®isht, top. tennis racket • 

; sas. i 


Tennyson, Alerbd TEiJisfYsoisr, 
1st Baron (1809-92). English 
poet. Born Aug. 6, 1809, at the 
rectory, Somersby, Lincolnshire, 
he was the fourth son of the Rev. 
George Tennyson. During 1816-20 
he was a pupil at Louth grammar 
school. After leaving school he 
prepared, mainly with the help of 
his brother Charles, the Poems by 
Two Brothers, published 1827. A 
year later he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and there met 
Arthur Henry Hallam {q.v.), son 
of the historian, whose youthful 
genius and tragic doom were des- 
tined to have an abiding influence 
on his life and thought. 

Tennyson made his first real bid 
for public recognition with Poems 
CMefly L5rrical in 1830. The critics, 
with the exception of Blackwood, 
were favourable, and Tennyson 
entered definitely upon the poet’s 
career. An onslaught by The 
Quarterly on the volume of 1833, 
which contained The Lady of 
Shalott and The Lotus Eaters, 
caused him some bitterness ; hut 
he recognized the element of truth 
in the harsh criticism, and sedu- 
lously repaired the defects. He 
now sustained the shook of Hal- 
lam’s sudden death ; and he poured 
forth his sorrow in that symphony 
on death and immortality, In Me- 
moriam, which years later was to 
bring him fame. But for nine 
years his silence was almost un- 
broken. 

In 1842 the famous two- volume 
edition of Tennyson’s poems won 
general acclaim. There was a 
haunting melody in his lines, and 
his pellucid and delicate diction 
threw an enchanted glow over 
his descriptions. But with The 
Princess, 1847, he manifested new 
style and power ; it was cast in 
epic form, and the strain was 
lofty, yet it failed to satisfy wholly, 

J and suggested a greatness 
that was yet to ripen. 

The year 1850, in which 
he married and was ap- 
pointed poet laureate in 
succession to Words- 
worth, saw the publica- 
tion at first anonymously, 
of In Memoriam. WMe 
enshrining the memory of 
his friend, his genius had 
fashioned a mausoleum 
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of verse of impressive beauty and 
worth. During the years of his 
mourning he had pondered the 
problem of life and death, had ques- 
tioned much, hoped, despaired, lost 
faith in a divine purpose and re- 
gained it — and all the moods were 
expressed in the poem. If there is 
no clear and emphatic solution of 
the abiding mystery there is at 
least in In Memoriam a bold exam- 
ination of the possible clues, and 
the conclusion leads to the trust, 
though faint, in the “ larger hope.” 

Two other works were to crown 
the poet’s career — Maud, a poem of 
passionate love and of war, in 1855, 
and the prolonged series of Idylls 
of the King, beginning in 1859 and 
not concluded until 1872. Maud 
shows Ms lyrical capacity in fullest 
charm and intensest power ; and 
although the war passages have 
been sternly reprobated, they have 
a touch of sublimity. Its theme is 
the redeeming power of love, and 
the regeneration wMch follows the 
strife of men and the scourges of 
Nature. But for perfect idealism 
we turn to the Idylls of King 
Arthur, the dim British hero who 
shines out in the transcending 
splendour of romance. The subject 
had allured Tennyson from his 
earliest years, and at the maturest 
period of Ms life he concentrated 
his intellectual strength upon it, 
imparted new glamour to medieval 
splendours, restored the Table 
Round, and quickened the in- 
spiration derived from the quest of 
the Holy Grail. 

By the side of this masterpiece 
the remaining work of Tennyson’s 
last years seems somewhat of an 
anticlimax. He was amazingly 
prolific in Ms old age, and his suc- 
cessive volumes excited interest 
amounting to enthusiasm. He 
grew more versatile and fond of 
experiment. His first drama was 
published when he was 66 ; and 
Queen Mary, though doubtfully 
received, was followed rapidly by 
Harold and Becket, all on the 


Elizabethan model ; later came 
The Ealcon, The Cup, The Promise 
of May, and The Foresters. 

Of greater value were his Ballads 
and Poems, 1880, while the recan- 
tation of tliC frenzied judgements 
of youth in Locksloy Hall Sixty 
Years After, published in 1886, 
showed that fires still glowed luridly 
in his heart. Among the swan- 
songs that came from him there 
was at least one. Crossing the Bar, 
which will be unforgettable. It 



served as Ms dirge when he was 
laid in Westminster Abbey, Oct. 
12, 1892, Ms death having taken 
place six days before. 

Tennyson’s life was uneventful 
and unromantic. He had conse- 
crated himself to the muse, anil 
kept aloof from the world. Not- 
able friendsMps were his, and 
many of them are fitly commemo- 
rated ; but to most men he 
appeared remote and cold. The 
honour in which he was held was 
attested when he reached his 80th 
birthday. He had been raised to 
the peerage five years previously. 

Since his death his place in litera- 


ture has been impartially reviewed, 
not altogether to the advantage of 
his fame- Student, nature-lover, 
philosopher as he was, he does not 
display the strength of Browning or 
penetrate so deeply as Wordsworth. 
He expressed obvious or accepted 
truth with rare felicity, but dis- 
covered no new truth. Consequent- 
ly he holds Ms place rather as an 
exquisite phrase-maker than as an 
original thinker. Belonging to the 
school of Spenser and Thomson, he 
delighted in rich words, unerringly 
chosen ; his lines are jewelled; the 
idea is often thin and superficial. 
As an idealist, however, he is un- 
excelled, and, avoiding the rapture 
and extravagance of Shelley, he 
makes his ideals possible with all 
their exaltation. 

No poet of the past centuries 
minted more current coin of speech 
— Ms flashing sentences are un- 
excelled for service. Like his pre- 
decessor he uttered nothing base, 
and he entertained only . the 
noblest conceptions of duty and of 
the destiny of mankind. Palgrave 
declared that his work lies some- 
where between that of Virgil and 
Shakespeare, having its portion in 
the in.spiration of both ; and, after 
every requisite Mlowance has been 
made, this bold declaration has 
much to justify it. See English 
Literature; Idylls of the King; 
In Memoriam, etc. 

The official Life is by his son 
Hallam (u.i.), 1897, but that by Ms 
grandson. Sir C. Tennyson, 1949, 
contains much new information. 
Other lives are by S. Gwynne, 1899 ; 
A. Lang, 1901; A. C. Lyall, 1902, 
OonsuU also Bibliography of 
Writings, T. J. Wise, 1908 ; 
Memories of tho Tennysons, H. D. 
Rawnsley, 2nd ed. 1912 ; T. ; A 
Modern Portrait, H. I. Fausset, 
1923 ; T. : Aspects of His Life, 
Character, and Poetry, H. Nicolson, 
1923 ; The Reaction Against 
I’ennyson, A. 0. Bradley, 1923 ; 
Tennyson, H. Wolfe, 1930 ; Tenny- 
son, A. Noyes, 1932 ; Tennyson ; 
rntroduction and Selection, W. 
H. Auden, 1946, 
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Tennyson, Hallam Tennyson, 
2nd Baeon (1852-1928). English 
administrator and biographer. The 
poet’s eldest 
son, he was 
born Ang. 11, 

1852, and 
acted for some 
years as his 
father’s sec- 
retary. In 
1897 he pro- 
d u c e d an 
official Life, 
and also edited 
the poet’s 
works. During 1899-1902 he was 
governor of S. Australia, and in 
1902-04 gov.-gen. of Australia. 
Succeeding to the peerage in 1892, 
he lived until Dec. 2, 1928. 

Tennyson, Lionel Hallam 
Tennyson, 3ed Baeon (b. 1889), 
English cricketer. Bom Nov. 7. 

1889, he went 
to Eton and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. He 
plaj^’ed cricket 
for England 
against S. 
Africa in that 
country, 1913- 
14 ; and when 
the Austral- 
ians came over in 1921 he led Eng- 
land in four test matches. For 
several seasons he captained the 
Hampshire eleven, before and after 
succeeding to the peerage in 1928. 

His cousin, Sir Charles Bruce 
Locker Tennyson (b. 1879), knight- 
ed 1945, was sometime deputy 
director of the F.B.I. He wrote 
(1949) a biography of the 1st Lord 
Tennyson, the poet. Of Sir Charles’s 
sons (Frederick) Penrose (1912- 
41), film director, married the 
actress Nova Pilbeam, and died 
on active service, July 7, 1941 ; 
and (Charles) Julian (1915-45), 
author of Suffolk Scene, 1939, was 
killed in Burma, March 7, 1945. 

Teimyson, Fbbdbriok (1807- 
98). A fetish poet. He was horn 
at Louth, June 6, 1807, eldest 
brother of Al- 
fred Tennyson, 
and was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Trinity 
College, Cam- 
b ridge. His 
works include 
Days and 
Hours, 1854 ; 

The Isles of 5'wierick Texmyson, 
Greece, 1890 ; 

an epic, Daphne, 1891 ; Poems of 
the Day and Year, 1895. He died 
Feb. 26, 1898. Overshadowed 


always by his greater brother, 
Frederick has scarcely obtained 
the recognition he deserves. 

Tennyson-Tumer, Charles 
(1808-79). British poet. Born at 
Somersby, Lines, July 4, 1808, an 
older brother of Alfred Tennyson, 
he was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and became vicar of 
Grasby, Lines. He assumed the 
name of Turner on succeeding to 
the estate of an uncle. His first 
literary effort was in the Poems by 
Two Brothers, 

1826, by him- 
self andAlfred. 

Subsequently 
he devoted 
himself chiefly 
to the sonnet, 
and the vol- 
ume issued in 
1880, Collected 
Sonnets Old 
and New, con- 
tains some pieces displaying great 
power and beauty. The author 
had died, April 25, 1879. 

Tenor (Lat. teneref to hold). 
Musical term with several connota- 
tions. The male voice which lies 
between the bass and the alto, hav- 
ing moreover its own distinctive 
quality, is called tenor, because 
when a lower part was added to the 
plainsong, the latter was said to be 
“ held ” by the higher voice. The 
viola is sometimes termed the 
tenor, because in a quartet it takes 
the part next above the bass. 
Tenor is also applied to one of the 
trombones (g.v.) and to a military 
drum. In a peal of hells, the 
tenor is the lowest in pitch. The 
tenor clef is the C clef placed on 
the fourth line of the stave. 

Tenorite or Mblaoonite. In 
mineralogy, an oxide of copper, 
CuO, containing nearly 80 p.c. 
copper. It occurs mostly as a 
black powder in the zone of weath- 
ering of copper veins. 

Tenrec {Centetes), Genus of 
small mammals of the order In- 
sectivora. Natives of Madagascar, 
they are much like hedgehogs in 
appearance and habits, being some- 
times known as the tailless ground- 
hog. They are about 14 ins. in 
length, brown in colour, and are 
clothed with a mixed coat of hair 
and spiny bristles. They have long 
pointed muzzles and rudimentary 
tails. Their close affinity with the 
hedgehogs is shown by the young 
having lines of short, white spines 
along the back which are replaced 
by long, stiff hairs before they be- 
come adult. Tenrecs partially roll 
up when attacked. Their food con- 
sists of insects, beetles chiefly ; but 
also includes frogs. 


Tense (Old French tens ; Lat. 
tempus, time). Verbal form which 
denotes the time of an action or 
state. The original Indo-Euro- 
pean verb possessed three forms 
which did not indicate the time of 
an action but the character of it ; 
continuous (present), completed 
(perfect), momentary (aorist). To 
express present, past, and future, 
different tenses were formed : the 
imperfect for the past of contin- 
uous action ; pluperfect, the past 
of completed action ; future ; the 
preterite use of the aorist, which 
originally only denoted momen- 
tary action. English has only two 
simple tense-forms, present and 
perfect ; the loss of the others is 
made up for by auxiliaries. 

Tensile Strength (Lat. tenders, 
to stretch). In physics, stretching 
or pulling force per unit area of 
section which has to be applied to 
a material before it breaks, e.g. 
the breaking stress of copper is 
22 X 10® dynes per sq. cm. 

Tension (Lat. tenders, to 
stretch). In mechanics and engin- 
eering, a force causing or tending 
to cause an elongation of a body. 
A tension member of a bridge or 
other structure is a member to 
which a pull or tensile stress is im- 
parted in the direction of its length 
as distinguished from compressive 
stress ; such a member is said to be 
in tension. It is also a term used 
to denote potential difference of an 
electric current. Electric tension 
denotes the condition of an elec- 
trified body when each molecule 
repels its neighbour. See Strain and 
Stress. 

Tent (Lat. tenders, to stretch). 
Portable shelter used by troops on 
the march, hunters on the trail, and 
by nomads as their dwelling. 
Among primitive people tents 
are made of skins or woven mater- 
ial sewn together and suspended 
over a ridge pole. Now they are 
generally of canvas stretched from 



Tenrec. Madagascan mammal re- 
sembling the hedgehog 


a pole, or over a framework, and 
are of various shapes and many 
sizes. Bell tents are hung from a 
centre pole fixed in the earth, the 
lower edge being pegged down in a 
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circle ; for square tents the canvas 
is hung from horizontal bars sup- 
ported by corner posts on to which 
a canvas cover is also adjusted. 
Some large rectangular tents have 
two or more poles along the centre ; 
marquees, well framed with wooden 
supports, are made to a very large 
size, suitable for flower shows, 
balls, and other entertainments. 

Tentacle (Lat. tentare, to feel or 
try). Zoological term to denote 


thread-hhe or fleshy processes 
about the mouths of invertebrates, 
serving as tactile and food-finding 
organs. They may be seen in the 
sea-anemones, zoophytes, jelly- 
■ fishes, corals, sea-cucumbers, Poly- 
zoa, cuttles, etc. In most cases 
when not in use they partially col- 
lapse and are folded inwards to 
protect the mouth opening. See 
Octopus ; Slug ; Squid. 

Tenierden. Mun, bor. and 
market town of Kent, England. 
It is 53 m. by rly. S.E. of London. 
The 13th-century church of S. 



Tenterden, Kent. Tower and porch 
of the 13th century church of S. 
Mildred, from the south-east 



massive Perpen- 
dicular tower. 
On its N. side 
is an exclusor- 
ium, or peniten- 
tiary, where 
Protestant mar- 
tyrs were impri- 
soned in Queen 
Mary’s reign. 
Near by is a 
house kno'«Ti as 
S. Benedict’s 
Priory, built 
1658. The town 
isanagricultural 
centre in the 
Weald district, 
having two annual sheep and cattle 
fairs, in May and Sept. Tenter- 
den, which belongs to the Cinque 
Ports, was made a borough in 1449. 
Associated with Tenterden were 
Horatia, daughter of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton ,* and Ellen Terry, 
who lived and died here. Pop. est. 
4,150. 

Tenterden, Charles Abbott, 
1st Baron (1762-1832). English 
lawyer. Born Oct. 7, 1762, at 
Canterbury, 
the son of a 
hairdresser, 
he entered the 
King’s School, 

Canterbury, 
and won a 
scholarship at 
Corpus Christi, 

Oxford, 1781. 

He entered 
the Middle 
Temple, 1787, 
and practised for some years at 
the bar, being, called from the In- 
ner Temple, 1796. He rapidly ob- 
tained a large practice, ^eatly in- 
creased on the publication of his 
work in 1802 on the law relative 
to merchant ships and seamen, 
which also enhanced his reputation 
as an authority on marine and 
mercantile law. He was appointed 
a judge, 1816, and lord chief justice, 
1818. Made a peer in 1827, he died 
Nov. 4, 1832, 

Tenterfield. Municipality in 
Clive CO., New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. A road junction on the main 



Tent. Square tent, showing, A, method of passing gny 
ropes over the ridge pole, and. B, runner and loop as attached 
to tent peg. Top, hell tent, with door opened 



1st Baron Tenterden, 
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rly. line from Brisbane to Sydney, 
11 m. from Wallangarra on the 
border, it is the centre of a pastoral 
dist. on the New England Plateau. 
Pop. est. 3,000. 

Tenth. In English history, a tax 
levied on personal p^opert3^ It 
was closeh^ associated with the 
fifteenth, and under Charles I both 
were replaced by the subsidy. See 
Fifteenth ; Tithe. 

Tenth-Metre. Popular name 
for the unit of length, 10"^ metre, 
described under Angstrom Unit. 

Ten Thousand, Retreat of 
THE. Military feat of Xenophon 
in bringing the Greek army from 
Sittace in Persia to the Black Sea. 
See Anabasis. 

Tenure (Lat. tenere, to hold). 
Terms upon which land is held in 
English law. In English legal 
theory a person cannot own land 
outright, but merely holds it as a 
tenant, i.e. on a tenure. If, how- 
ever, he is a tenant in fee simple his 
powers are virtually indistinguish- 
able from those of an owner. The 
reasons for this are historical. 
Under the feudal system after the 
Norman Conquest the king would 
grant certain lands to his sup- 
porters who held as tenants in 
capite on military tenure — i.e. in 
return for military services. These 
tenants might sublet the land or 
part of it to under-tenants, who 
might sublet to others also, in 
return for services. JSub-infeuda- 
tion, as this was called, was 
abolished in 1290. There were six 
kinds of tenure — serjeantry, milit- 
ary service, socage, frankdmoign, 
and copyhold. 

Tenants by serjeantry were re- 
quired to perform certain services, 
usually of a personal nature — e.gr. 
preside at the lord’s court : ten- 
ants by military service were re- 
quired to provide soldiers ; ten- 
ants by socage paid a money rent ; 
and tenants by frankalmoign, who 
were always churchmen, said 
prayers for the souls of the grantor 
and his heirs. These five tenures 
were free — ^that is, the rights of the 
tenants were protected in the royal 
courts. But copyhold tenure was 
unfree, being granted by some lord 
of lands within his own manor in 
return for services (later a money 
payment) and the rights of the 
tenant were not recognized in the 
royal courts, but only in the courts 
of the lord of the manor. Copyhold 
tenure depended not on the law of 
England, but on the custom of the 
particular manor. 

In theory all these tenants held 
the lands only so long as they per- 
formed the services required by the 
particular form of tenure. It was 
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therefore true to say that they did tion under Dr. E. Speiser In 1931 
not own the land. and subsequent years. Before 

Gradually aU these forms of excavation it was more than 70 ft. 
tenure have been abolished or high', and the whole accumulation 
fallen into disuse except socage represents almost continuous oc- 
(now called freehold). A money cupation in the Neolithic, Ghalco- 
payment (scutage) was substituted lithic, and Copper Ages, until the 
for military service in the 12th long history of the site came to 
century ; in 1669 military tenure an end in the early Bronze Age 
was abolished and converted ia the middle of the second mil- 
into socage, the only other tenure lenium b.o. By that time the 
then surviving being copyhold, mound had become too high and 
Under various Acts of parliament too small at the top for further 
copyhold land could be converted budding. Its excavation provided 
into socage, and in 1925 copyhold unrivalled datia concerning the 
was aboSshed. See Copyhold; prehistory of northern Assyria. 
Feudalism ; Freehold ; Land ; Gawra VI, the city of the sixth 
Leasehold ; Serjeantry ; Socage, stratum below the surface, belongs 
TeocaUi (Mex., god- house), to the beginning of the Copper 
Pre-Columbian temple-pyramid in Age, i,e. about 2000 B.C., and 
Mexico and Central America. Usu- shows commercial ties as far 



Teocsdli. Tlie pebble-built pyramid of the Sun at Teotihuacan, one of the 
largest examples of pre-Oolumbian temple-pyramids 


ally a solid earth prstone fom-sided 
step-pyramid, a winding ascent or 
a stairway on each side leading 
to a temple-crowned platform. 
The brick-built pyramidal mound 
of Cholula, near Puebla, 77 ft. high, 
covering 44 acres, recalls the Missis- 
sippi mounds and mound-builders. 
The five-terraced Aztec pyramid in 
Mexico City, 375 ft. by 300 ft., was 
surmounted by shrines of colossal 
deities. The Teotihuacan pebble- 
built sun-pyramid, 682 ft. square, 
waa connected by an avenue of 
mounds with a smaller moon- 
pyramid. The discovery at this site 
of a still larger pyramid was an- 
nounced Jn 1920. See Aztec. 

TeotihuacaiL. Site of an 
ancient Mexican Aztec city. It is 
24 m. S, of Mexico City, the name 
meaning the abode of the gods. The 
ruins cover about four sq. m., and 
the celebrated pyramids of the sun 
(216 ft, high) and moon (140 ft.) 
are the largest artificial mounds in 
the American continent. The sides 
of the p^mids are terraced, and 
wide stairs lead to the summits. 
There are temples of agriculture, 
the ram god, and the god of air 
and winds, past which runs the 
highway of the dead. There are 
many subterranean halls with 
coloured decorations. 

Tepe Gawra. Mound in N. 
Iraq, 15 m. K.E. of Mosul, ex- 
cavated by an American expedi- 


afield as India, Transcaucasia, and 
the Cyclades. It provides per- 
haps the earliest known example 
of an orderly town-plan and had a 
central open square and a good 
drainage system. The houses 
were of brick on stone foundations. 

Tephigram, Diagram on which 
can be entered the conditions of 
the atmosphere at different levels, 
expressed in terms of its temper- 
ature, represented by t, and 
entropy, represented by 0 (Greek 
phi ) ; hence the name t~<f}-gr8bm. 
See Entropy. 

Tepic. Town of Mexico. Capital 
of the state of Nayarit, it stands on 
a plateau, 3,065 ft. alt,, 28 m, E. of 
the port of San Bias, with which it 
is connected by rly. It is a health 
resort, the centre of a region pro- 
ducing gold and silver, and makes 
cigars and cotton goods. It was 
founded in 1531 by Nuno de Guz- 
man. Pop. est. 15,000, 

Teplice-Sanov (Ger. Teplitz). 
Town in the Bohemian portion of 
the' republic of Czecho-Slovakia. 
It is 78 m. N.W. of Prague by rly. 
Its people engage in cotton weav- 
ing, printing and dyeing textiles, 
and making chemicals, rubber 
goods, and sugar. The hot springs 
make the town a favourite spa. 
There are good deposits of lignite 
in the neighbourhood along the 
hase of the Bohemian ore mts. It 
was part of the Sudetenland which 


was transferred to Germany in 
1938, most of its inhabitants then 
being R.C. Germans. Pop. 45,301. 

Ter. River of N.E. Spain, in the 
prov. of Gerona. It rises on the S. 
slopes of the Pyrenees, and flows S. 
and then E. past Gerona, dis- 
charging its waters by several 
mouths into the Mediterranean 
after a course of about 110 m. 

Teramo. Maritime prov. of E, 
Italy. It is situated in the ex- 
treme N. part ot the region of 
Abruzzi e Molise. It is bounded 

N. by the prov. of Ascoli, S. by 
Pescara, W. by Aquila, and E. by 
the Adriatic Sea. Mountainous 
along the W. border, the surface 
slopes gradually to the sea. The 
soil is fertile, well watered, and 
cultivated, grapes and olives being 
the chief products. Sheep and cat- 
tle thrive on the upland pastures, 
and the rearing of silk-worms 
is carried on. Pop. est. 300,000. 

Teramo. City of Italy, capital 
of the prov. of Teramo. It stands 
on the river Tordino at an alt. of 
875 ft., 26 m. N.E. of Aquila and 
16 m. by rly. W.S.W. of Giulia 
Nova on the Adriatic coast and the 
Ancona-Brindisi line. The cathe- 
dral, founded in 1154 and rebuilt 
about the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, has been modernised. An 
interesting edifice is the Gothic 
church of Sant’ Agostino, and there 
are remains of Roman baths, 
theatre, gateways, etc. The manu- 
factures include silk, pottery, 
straw hats, furniture, and leather. 
Pop. 33,796. Teramo was un- 
damaged during the Second Great 
War ; partisans gained control of 
it as the Allies advanced, to 
enter it June 16, 1944, and saved 
even its bridges. 

Terang. Town of Hampden co., 
Victoria, Australia. It is at the W. 
end of the Great Valley, 137 m. by 
rly. W,S.W. of Melbourne, in a 
fertile farming dist. It is on the 
main road from Geelong to Warr- 
nambool. Mt. Noorat, in the 
vicinity, is an extinct volcano. 
Pop. 2,350. 

Teraphim. Hebrew word in the 

O. T. denoting an image or images. 
Plural in form and of obscure and 
varj^g meaning, it may have 
signified originally a household god 
(1 Sam. 19), a head or an image in 
human guise (Gen. 31), afterwards 
reduced in size and made of bronze. 

Terbium. One of the rare 
earth chemical elements. Its sym- 
bol is Tb, at. no. 66, and at. weight 
159-2. It was first discovered by 
Mosander, who gave the name 
erbia to its oxide. In 1905 Urbain 
prepared the first pure specimens 
of some of its compounds. Ter- 
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bium occurs in the mineral gado- 
linite, and is best separated from 
the other members of the group by 
fractional crystallisation of mixed 
bromates. 

Terfcorch, Gerard (1617-16S1). 
Dutch painter. Bom at Zwolle, he 
was taught by his father, then 



Gerard Terborch. Portrait ot a 

Gentleman, by this Dutch ** pocket 

Vdasanez,** now in the National 
Gallery, liondon 

studied at Haarlem under Pieter 
Molijn, visiting England, 1635, 
later Italy, returning to his own 
country, 1641. He afterwards 
visited Munster, and went to 
Spain, where he studied under 
Velasquez. Returning to the 
Netherlands, he settled at De- 
venter, of which town he became 
burgomaster. He died there, Dec. 
8, 1681. 

With Pieter de Hooch, he is con- 
sidered the greatest of the Dutch 
“ little masters ; he painted the 
life around him, in pictures pro- 
viding valuable information about 
the customs of his contemporaries 
whom he observed impartially and 
portrayed with truth. He used 
colours sparingly and glazed his 
canvases by degrees to a substance 
sufficient to produce a melting 
impasto. His' Guitar Lesson is in 
the National Gallery, London. 
Other famous works are at The 
Hague, Haarlem, and Paris. 

Terceira. Island of the Azores 
group. Lying about 50 m. N.E. of 
Pico, it is of volcanic origin, the 
mts. rising some 3,500 ft. in Cal- 
deira de Santa Barbara. The chief 
products are wine and fruit. The 
capital is Angra do Heroismo. 
Area 322 sq. m. 

Terebene. Colourless liquid 
with a pleasant smeU resembling 
thyme and camphor. It is prepared 
by thoroughly shaking American 
oU of turpentine with successive 
quantities of sulphuric acid. Thff 
product is then distilled, a yellow 


oil known as colophene being left 
behind in the still. Terebene is 
used as an inhalation in affections 
of the throat and lungs. Painters’ 
terebene is a preparation added to 
paints to promote drying. It con- 
sists of manganese and lead soaps 
dissolved in oil of turpentine. 

Terebinth or Turpentine 
Tree (Pistacia terehinthus). Small 
tree of the family Anacardiaceae, 
a native of the Mediterranean 
region. Its height is about 30 ft., 
and the alternate leaves are broken 
up into two rows of oval-lance- 
shaped leaflets, which are red when 
young. The small, greenish flowers 
are without petsds and in large 
clusters. From incisions in the 
bark, a resinous fluid is obtained, 
the Chian or Cyprus turpentine. 
Horn-shaped galls, useful for dye- 
ing and tanning, are also obtained 
from this tree. P. lentiscus yields 
mastic, and the fruits of P. vera 
are called pistachio nuts. 

Terebratula. Genus of brachio- 
poda popularly knovra as lamp- 
shells from the resemblance of the 
shells to an antique lamp. See 
Brachiopoda. 

Teredo, Genus of marine bi- 
valve molluscs, popularly known 
as shipworms. In these the valves 
of the helmet- 
shaped shell 
are small and 
gaping, and 
the worm -like 
animal is a 
foot or more 
long. For the 
protection o f 
the eleven- 
twelfths that 
are not covered 
by the shell it 
secretes a 
chalky tube. 
Using the shell 
as a tunnelling 
shield, the 
teredo, with 
its foot, bores 
into s u b - 
merged t i m - 
her. Of the 
four species 
foimd in Brit- 
ish waters, T, 
navcUie played havoc with the 
timbers of wooden ships. 

The larger T, norvegica prefers 
piers and other stationary timber, 
whilst T. megoiara is seldom found 
in British waters except on drift- 
wood. A pair of siphons extend 
through the chalky tube and open 
into the water. Through one 
siphon water is inhaled to the gills, 
and then exhaled through the 
other, laden with the wood pulp 


excavated by the foot. The burrow 
is made merely as a retreat, the 
mollusc living upon minute organ- 
isms brought in tlirough the siphon. 
By studying the operations of the 
teredo the elder Brunei perceived 
how the Thames tunnel might be 
bored. See Mollusca. 



*. M,- 

Terebinth. Foliage and flower sprays 
ol the turpentine tree 


Terek. River of Caucasia in 
Daghestan A.S.S.R. Rising in the 
glaciers of the central heights of 
the Caucasus, near Mt. Kazbek, it 
discharges by a delta into the Cas- 
pian Sea, after a 400 m. course. 
The upper Terek valley was the 
farthest part of Russia reached by 
the Germans, Nov., 1-942, during 
the Second Great War. See Russo- 
German Campaigns. 

Terence (c. 194-159 b.o.). 

Roman comic poet, whose full- 
name was Publius Terentius Afer. 
According to 
tradition a native 
of Carthage, he 
was brought to 
Rome, where he 
became the slave 
of the Senator 
Publius Terentius 
Lucanus, who had 
him well educated 
and presently set 
him free, when 
he assumed his benefactor’s name 
of Terentius. Devoting himself 
•to translating Greek drama into 
Latin, in 168 be read his first 
play, Andria, to Caecilius Statius, 
the most popular playwright of 
Rome, who at once acclaimed him 
as a new genius. The play was pro- 
duced in 166 and its instant success 
admitted its author into the inti- 
mate society of a brilliant literary 
group, including Caius^ Laelius, 
Lucilius, and Polybius. Andria was 
followed by Hecyra 165, Heauton 
Timorumenos 163, Eunuchus and 
Phormio both in 161, and Adelphi 
160. After the production of this 
last play Terence left Rome. He 
was generally supposed to have 
died in 159 or 158 b.o. of grief at 



Teredo, ith natural 
size, a, the bivalve 
shell ; b, one valve 
of shell, showing its 
tbxee-lobad form 
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Teresa, 
Spanish saint 
After Rulene 


the loss at sea of his translations 
of Menander. 

A man of great refinement of 
mind and artistic skill, gifted with a 
singular felicity and purity of dic- 
tion and a delicate humour very 
different from the broader comic 
power of Plautus, Terence is a great 
figure in Roman literature and^ in 
the history of the drama, on which 
his influence can be traced in in- 
numerable later comedies both of 
life and of manners. There are 
editions by W. Wagner, 1869, and 

R. Y, Tyrrell, 1903, and English 
translations by George Colman, 
1765, and by J. Sargeaunt 4n the 
Loeb Classical Library. 

Teresa (1515-82). Spanish 
mystic. Of the noble Castilian 
family of Cepeda, she was born at 
Avila, March 
28, 1515, and 
in 1534 en- H#" " 
tered a Carme- 
1 i t e convent, 
where she 
found that the 
rule of the 
order was very 
laxly observed. 

Experiencing a 
sudden con- 
version in 1555, 
she practised extreme austerities, 
was habitually entranced during 
prayer, and saw many visions. 
Resolved to reform the order, she 
founded with a few companions a 
new convent at Avila, dedicated to 

S. Joseph, in 1562. Bitterly 
opposed by ecclesiastical authori- 
ties at home and abroad, she was 
befriended by Philip II and other 
persons of influence, and with S. 
John of the Cross founded re- 
formed Carmelite convents for men 
and for women. These were placed 
under a separate administration 
approved by the pope in 1580. 
Teresa de Jesus, as she called her- 
self, died at Alva, Oct. 4, 1682. She 
was canonised in 1622, and declared 
patron saint of Spain in 1814. 

S. Teresa, one of the greatest 
women Spain has produced, and 
one of the chief forces in the 
Counter-Reformation, was a many- 
sided character, a great Castilian 
lady, an able organizer, a mystic 
whose influence has extended far 
beyond her own Church. She 
described her own spiritual experi- 
ences and life in The Way of Per- 
fection, and The Book of the Eoun- 
dations. The Castle of the Soul is 
a widely read manual of mysti- 
cism. Teresa was also a devotional 
poet of some note. 8ee Carmelites ,* 
co^isvili also Life, ed. G. Cunning- 
hame Graham, 2 vols., 1894 ; Let- 
ters, with intro, by Cardinal 


Gasquet, 2 vols., 1920-21 ; The 
Eagle and the Dove, V. Sackville- 
West, 1943 ; Complete Works, 
trans. and ed. E. A. Peers, 1946. 

Terlizzi. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Bari. It stands in a fertile 
plain 7 m. from the Adriatic coast 
and 18 m. by light rly. W. of Bari. 
A large trade is carried on in wine 
and fruit, grapes, almonds, olives, 
etc., grown in the surrounding 
dist. Pop. 24,000. 

Term (Lat. tArminitSf boundary 
line). Word used in many cognate 
senses. In English legal procedure, 
the legal year was divided into 
four terms or periods when the 
courts at Westminster were open. 
These were : Michaelmas, Nov. 2- 
25 ; Hilary, Jan. 11-31 ; Easter, 
April 15-May 8 ; Trinity, May 22- 
June 12. By the Judicature Act, 
1873, terms were al^olished so far 
as the administration of justice 
was concerned, but not for other 
purposes. Their place was taken 
by sittings. At the inns of court 
the old terms are still maintained. 
School and university years are 
also divided into terms. 

Term of years in English law is 
a leasehold granted for a fixed 
number of years, as distinguished 
from a lease for life or lives. The 
latter is real property, being a 
freehold estate; while a term of 
years is personal estate. 

In Scotland the word term is 
used for a day on which rent or 
interest is due, the two terms being 
the Scottish quarter days, May 15 
(always called Whitsunday irres- 
pective of the day on which it falls) 
and Nov. 11 (Martinmas). 

In logic, terms are the concepts 
that form the subject and the pre- 
dicate of a proposition ; there are 
major, middle, and minor terms of 
a syllogism. See. Logic. 

Terminal. In art, ornamental 
finish to a fitting or piece of furni- 
ture ; sometimes used as a synonym 
for finial (q.v.). A terminal figure 
is one in which the head and bust 
spring from a virtually plain 
block of material, and is of classic 
origin, representing the Roman 
god Terminus {q,v.). 

Terminal Velocity. Velocity 
of a projectile on impact with its 
target ; also the utmost velocity 
that a body, such as a bomb re- 
leased from a great height, can 
attain. When an artillery pro- 
jectile is fired from ground to 
ground, the terminal velocity de- 
pends upon the trajectory; the 
greater the one, the greater the 
other ; but it always exceeds the 
initial velocity on leaving the 
muzzle of the gun (see Muzzle 
Velocity). For a bomb dropped by 


aircraft, terminal velocity is maxi- 
mum velocity and is constant for 
most of the descent. A 200-lb. 
bomb falling freely will reach the 
ground at a speed of about 200 ft. 
per sec. 

Terminator. In astronomy, 
the line, ideally a semi-ellipse, 
separating the dark portion of the 
moon’s disk from the bright part. 
It is not a weU-defined line, be- 
cause of irregularities of the moon’s 
surface. The line of cusps, a 
straight line joining the two ends of 
the terminator, is always per- 
pendicular to a line drawn from the 
moon to the sun, so that the cusps 
or horns are always directed away 
from the sun. 

Termini Imerese. Seaport 
and spa of Sicily, in the prov. of 
Palermo- It stands on the N. coast, 
near the mouth of the San Leonardo 
river, 23 m. by rly. S.E. of Palermo. 
It has a cathedral and the Ospedale 
dei Benfratelli, an edifice housing 
a museum of antiquarian relics 
and paintings by Sicilian masters. 
There are remains of a Roman 
theatre, basilica, aqueduct, etc., 
also weU-equipped baths for its 
hot saline springs, which have a 
temperature of 106° P. The town 
was founded by the Carthaginians 
in 407 B.o. Under the name of 
Thermae Himerenses it became 
important during Roman occupa- 
tion owing to its mineral springs. 
The chief industries are tunny 
and sardine fishing, and the manu- 
facture of macaroni. Pop. 21,200, 

Termixios, Laoxjna de. Inlet 
of the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
Mexican state of Campeche. It is 
almost entirely cut off from the 
sea by a number of islands, the 
largest of which is Carmen. It is 
70 m. long and 40 m. broad, and 
lies at the N.W. end of the isthmus 
of Yucatan. 

Terminus. In Roman my- 
thology, a deity who presided over 
boundaries and frontiers. When a 
boundary was fixed, a sacrifice was 
made, and a trench dug, into 
which the body of the animal, 
together with other offerings, was 
put. A fire of pine branches was 
then lighted in the trench and the 
stone or emblem of Terminus was 
erected upon the ashes. 

Termite (Lat. termes, a wood- 
worm). Insect of the order Isop* 
tera (Gr. isos, equal ; pteron, 
wing). Popularly called white ants, 
termites are pale-coloured, soft- 
bodied insects, nearest related to 
cockroaches. They undergo incom- 
plete metamorphosis, and have no 
waist or constriction between the 
thorax and abdomen ; in all these 
features they differ from true ants 
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Native to the 
tropics, they become 
scarcer in other regions, 
and only a few kinds 
occur in S, Europe. 

More than 2,600 species 
are known, all of which 
are social, living in 
large communities. 

Each colony usually 
consists of winged and 
wingless reproductive 
males and females 
together with sterile 
workers and soldiers, 
also comprising both 
sexes. The nest is usu- 
ally underground with 
conical projecting 
mounds above ground 
up to 20 ft. high ; or it 
is tunnelled into wood 
or formed on a tree. 

At certam times winged 
males and females leave 
the nest in swarms and, 
after mating and cast- 
ing oS their wings, 
form new colonies. The 
females develop into 
huge whitish inert ob- 
jects that may lay 
several thousand eggs 
daily. Supplementary Termite, 
reproductive males and 
females are wingless. 

Workers are the most numerous 
individuals; they build the nest and 
feed the other occupants. The sol- 
diers have huge heads and jaws, or 
a long funnel-like snout ; they de- 
fend the colony, those of the second 
kind ejecting an acrid fluid some 
distance through the snout. Wood- 
feeding termites are highly de- 
structive to woodwork and other 
materials, causing great monetary 
loss unless special precautions are 
taken. Consult Our Enemy the 
Termite, R. E. Snyder, 1935. 

A. J>. Imms 

Termonde. Name sometimes 
used for the Belgian town also 
known as Dendermonde (y.t’.). 

Tem (Sterna). Genus of sea- 
birds of the gull family (Laridae). 
Characterised by their long wings, 
forked tails, and short legs, they 
feed mainly upon fish, which they 
snatch from the sea with great 
skill. They are poor walkers, and 



Tern. Common species of the 
British long-winged sea-bird 
W. S. Berridge, P.Z.S. 


A termite mound at Fort Darwin, 
Australia. It is 18 ft. high 
W. Saville Kent 

when seen on land are mostly 
resting. The buff or greenish eggs, 
blotched and spotted with brown, 
black, or grey, are laid on rocks, 
islets, stacks, dunes, or shingle- 
banks, in a nest of grass and rub- 
bish, or in a naked depression. 
Five species — common, Arctic, 
roseate, little, and Sandwich terns 
— breed in Great Britain, while 
several others are occasional visi- 
tants. See Wideawake. 

Tern. River of Shropshire, 
England. It rises in the N.E. of 
the CO., and flows S.W. to join the 
Severn at Atcham, 4 m. S.E. of 
Shrewsbury, after a course of 30 m. 
Its chief affluent is the Roden. 

Temi. City of Italy, capital of 
a prov. with the same name, in 
Umbria. It stands on the river 
Nera, near its union with the 
Velino, 50 m. direct and 68 m. by 
rly. N.N.E. of Rome. The 13th 
century cathedral which had been 
much altered and restored was 
severely damaged by direct hits in 
the Second Great War, when 
Terni as a whole was the worst 
damaged city of Umbria. It was 
captured June 15 by Indian troops 
of the 8th army. Ancient relics of 
Tenii are an amphitheatre, theatre, 
baths, temple, sculptures, and a 
necropolis. In the vicinity are the 
Veli-no wa-terfalls, described by By- 


ron in ChiJde Harold, the marble 
cascade ” descending about 650 ft. 
in a series of leaps. These have 
been harnessed to generate power 
for Rome and a large part of Cen- 
tral Italy. Pop. 68,890. 

Terpander {ft. c. 700 b.c.). 
Greek poet and musician. A native 
of Lesbos, he wrote lyrics of which 
only scanty fragments have sur- 
vived, and is said to have been the 
first to set poetry to music. He im- 
proved the existing four-stringed 
lyre by the addition of three strings. 

Terp^nes. Hydrocarbons which 
form the chief constituents of the 
essential oils obtained from plants. 
The terpenes are aU isomeric, 
possessing the molecular formula 
CiqHjb. They are colourless vola- 
tile liquids with the exception of 
camphene, which is a solid resem- 
bling camphor. 

Pinene, one of the groups, is a 
constituent of American and 
French oil of turpentine. From it 
an artificial camphor is obtained. 
Limonene, another terpene, oc- 
curs in lemon, orange, bergamot, 
and caraway oil. 

Terpineol. Thick liquid with a 
smell resembling hyacinths or 
white lilac. It is obtained by the 
action of dilute acids on terpine 
hydrate. It is used in compound- 
ing lily-of-the-valley, hyacinth, 
and may-blossom perfumes, and as 
a perfume for soap. 

Terpsichore. In Greek myth- 
ology, one of the nine Muses. She 
presided over dancing. See Muses. 
Pron. Terp-sickory. 

Terra oe Tellus. In Roman 
mythology, the deity whom the 
Romans identified with the Greek 
goddess Ge, the Earth. She was 
the personification of the fruitful 
power of the soil, represented in 
art as a matron with cornucopia. 



Terni, Italy. The Marble Cascades, 
where the Velino falls from a height 
of 650 feet into the river Nera 
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Terrace (Lat. terra, earth). 
Raised level bank of earth. In 
geology terraces are stretches of 
rocks or land in shelf -like contours. 
Such steps or shelves are most no- 
ticeable along sea coasts, the shores 
of lakes and rivers, and they often 
appear in a series of two, three, or 
more rising steadily from the shore, 
the oldest being the highest. Ter- 
races along river banks mark the 
previous levels of floor plains 
which have been dissected by the 
river deepening its bed ; in lakes 
they show the way the level has 
fallen. They are of value in the 
history of man as being frequent 
sources of discovery of Palaeo- 
lithic implements. Terraced hill- 
sides often occur in regions of flat- 
lying strata as a result of differ- 
ential erosion, where harder beds 
form flat steps capping steeper 
slopes — outcrops of softer ones. 
A few terraces have been the result 
of volcanic action, etc., but none 
are so level and regular. as those 
formed by the action of water. 

Terrace Garden. Form of gar- 
den arrangement originally prac- 
tised among the hillsides of Italy. 
It consists in excavating steeply 
sloping ground into a series of steps 
or terraces, so that level surfaces 
may be obtained for plants. In 
France, the gardens at Versailles 
represent terrace gardening in its 
most conventional form, while in 
England the terrace gardens at 
Longford Castle, Salisbury, and at 
Richmond, Surrey, are notable 
examples. See Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon. 

Terracina. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Rome. It stands on the 
coast, at the S. extremity of the 
Pontine Marshes, where the Vols- 
cian HiUs reach the sea 58 m. 
direct and 76 m. by rly. S.E. of 
Rome. The old tovn lies on the 
higher slopes of Mt. Teodorieo, for- 
merly crowned by a temple of 
Venus, the reputed dweUing place 
of Theodoric. Situated on the 
Appian Way (g.t?.), Terracina was 
important in Roman times. The 
cathedral is built inno the remains 
of a temple; the market place now 
occupies the forum, whose pave- 
ment is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. In the lower town, by 
the harbour, are traces of Roman 
baths, amphitheatre, and remains 
of Etruscan tombs and walls. The 
city is supplied with water by a 
Roman aqueduct. Anciently called 
Anxur,^ Terracina was for long 
the capital of the Volsci. A collec- 
tion of coins and other small 
objects were looted by the Gor- 
mans during the Second Great War, 
in which Terracina was captured 


by U.S. troops May 24, 1944 ; 
the city suffered little damage. 
Pop. est. 8,000. 

Terra-cotta (Ital., baked 
earth). XJnglazed earthenware of 
fine fired clay, either red or yel- 
low. In English use the term is 
rarely applied to pottery. The an- 
cient Greeks employed terra-cotta 
extensively in architecture and 
statuary. Thousands of statuettes 
have been found deposited in 
tombs and temples, many '4th and 
3rd century examples from Tana- 
gra, Eretria, and Myrina being ex- 
quisitely beautiful representations 
of the daily life of , women and chil- 
dren. Etruscan terra-cotta sarco- 
phagi are often very fine. The Ro- 
mans applied terra-cotta to a great 
variety of purposes. 

In the 14th century architectural 
decoration in terra-cotta revived in 
Germany and N. Italy, and much 



Terrapin. . Species of water tortoise, 
used as food in the U.S.A. 

W, S, Berridge, F.Z.S. 

use was made of it in the R-enais- 
sance age. The terra-cotta reliefs 
and portrait busts of the great 
Florentine sculptors are among 
their best work. In the second half 
of the 19th century the material 
was much favoured for facing and 
decorating important buildings, 
partly because of its resistance to 
the corrosive action of the atmo- 
sphere of great cities. See Della 
Robbia ; Peru. 

Terramara (Ital, marl-earth). 
Term originally denoting an earthy 
fertiliser derived from artificial 
mounds in the Po valley, and since 
1871 used for the mounds them- 
selves and their culture. Dating 
from late Neolithic times (Theiss 
valley, Hungary), they were de- 
veloped in the early Bronze Age, 
sometimes on marshy land, but' 
mostly on dry foundations, by 
peoples familiar with the lake- 
dwellings {g.v,), A moat was 
formed round an earthwork lined 
with timber, the enclosure being 
filled with piles supporting a timber 
platform. This bore wattle-and- 
daub huts, arranged in streets, 
sometimes 50 ft. wide. One near 
Parma had a moat 100 ft, wide. 

Terra Nova. Name of the vessel 
which carried the Antarctic expedi- 
tion of Capt. R. F. Scott (g.v.), 
1930. Shft wan a wnndftu whaling- 


vessel of Dundee, measured 187 ft. 
in length, and was rigged as a 
barque, with additional steam- 
power. See Antarctic Exploration. 

Terranova. Seaport of Sicily, 
in the prov. of Caltanisetta. It 
stands on the S. coast, near the 
mouth of the river Terranova, 60 
m, W. of Syracuse, and 74 m. by 
rly. S.E. of Agrigento. Mussolini 
restored to Terranova and its river 
the name Gela {q.v,),oii the site of 
which ancient city it is built. It 
has some remains of antiquity, 
the most interesting being Greek 
terra-cotta vases and sarcophagi 
from its necropolis. Near Terra- 
nova U.S. troops landed July 10, 
1943, and occupied the town, which 
they held despite strong German 
attacks in the vicinity. The to'wn 
suffered little damage. Pop. est. 
27,000. 

Terrapin. Name applied to 
various water tortoises of the 
order Testudinata, but attaching 
specially to Malaclemys centrata, a 
native of the salt marshes on the 
E. coast of N. America. An om- 
nivorous feeder and of amphibious 
habits, the terrapin is about 8 ins. 
long in the female and 5 ins. in the 
male. The upper shell or carapace 
is keeled along the middle line, of 
a brown or greenish tint with dark 
concentric lines ; the lower shell or 
plastron is yellow. See Tortoise. 

Terre Adelie. Antarctic terri- 
tory belonging to France. See 
Ad61ie Land. 

Terre Haute. City of Indiana, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Vigo co. It 
stands on the river Wabash, 72 m. 
W.S.W. of Indianapolis, and is 
served by several rlys. It is the 
centre of an agricultural and coal 
mining region, with more than 200 
industrial establishments. Federal 
troops occupied the city in 1935 
when workers’ unions called a 
general strike. Terre Haute, which 
dates from 1816, became a city in 
1833. Pop. 62,693. 

Terreplein. Technical term 
used in two senses in military 
engineering. In permanent forti- 
fications the terreplein is the fiat 
surface of the rampart, on the 
front portion of which the parapet 
is formed, and where the defenders 
stand concealed from the enemy’s 
view. In field fortifications terre- 
plein is occasionally used to define 
any prepared level base on which 
a battery is placed. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. This 
subject is treated in the article 
Magnetism. 

Terrier. Group of domestic dogs. 
Its name (Fr. terrier, a rabbit bur- 
row) indicates the original use of 
these dogs for unearthing game. 
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and is used to include dogs such as 
the bull-terrier, and others whose 
relation to the true terriers is rather 
remote. All terriers have short, 
arched skulls and alert appearance, 
and possess a high degree of intelli- 
gence. See Airedale ; Bull Terrier ; 
Caii*n Terrier ; Dog, colour plate ; 
Fox Terrier ; Griffon ; Irish Ter- 
rier ; Scotch Terrier ; Skye Ter- 
rier ; Yorkshire Terrier. 

Terrigenoiss Deposits. In 
geology, term applied to sediments 
formed of material derived from 
pre-exisiting rocks. Sandstones, 
shales, etc., are included, as they 
are formed from sands and clays 
washed down from land areas by 
rivers or eroded from shore-lines. 
Limestones of organic origin, and 
beds of rock salt, etc., which are 
chemical deposits, do not come 
imder this heading. See Sediment- 
ary Rocks. 

Terriss, William (1847-97). 
Stage name of the British actor, 
William Charles James Le%vin. 
Born in London, Feb. 20, 1847, he 


had a varied career as merchant- 
seaman, sheep-farmer, and tea- 
planter before adopting the stage 


as a profession. 
He made his 
first appear- 
ance in Lon- 
don in T. W. 
Robertson's 
comedy, Soci- 
ety, in 1865, 
and scored his 
first consider- 
able success as 
Squire Thorn- 
hill in Wills’s 



St 'k .. 

William Terriss, 
British actor 


Downey 


Vicar of Wakefield at The Court, 
March 30, 1878. Having been 
in Irving’s company at The Ly- 
ceum, 1880-85, he took the part 
of the hero in The Harbour Lights 
at the Adelphi, 1885. He was 
stabbed to death outside the 
Adelphi, on Dec. 16, 1897. His 
daughter EUaline (wife of Sir 
Seymour Hicks, q.v.), b. April 13, 
1872, won many successes in musi- 
cal and drawing-room comedy. 


THE TERRITORIAL ARMY 

David Le Boi, lii^orian o£ the Territorial Army 
“ Here is an account of the history and organization of the second 
line to the British regular army. See also Army; Auxiliary 
Territorial Service; Militia; Volunteer; Yeomanry 


The Territorial Army is a British 
military organization in which 
personnel serve part-time in peace 
but are liable to mobilisation in 
war. Voluntary spare-time soldier- 
ing has a long tradition in Great 
Britain and from the earliest 
period national emergency inspired 
spontaneous offers of national 
service in defence of the realm. 
Most were on a strictly local basis 
and were constituted partly on 
the old Saxon fyrd, or compulsory 
militia, and partly on voluntary 
enlistment. One such was the 
trained bands raised in London 
by James I. A purely voluntary 
military body was the Fratemitie 
of S. George formed in 1537 {see 
Honourable Artillery Company). 

The territorial army derives 
from the unpaid yeomanry regts. 
first raised in 1761 for home de- 
fence and the suppression of riots. 
During the Napoleonic wars further 
yeomanry regts. were established, 
together with volunteer infantry 
regts. By 1803 a volunteer army 
of some 400,000 infantry and 
cavalry had been enrolled to resist 
the threatened French invasion. 
With the exception of the yeo- 
manry, the volunteer troops were 
badly trained and ill-equipped and 
at the end of the Napoleonic w-ars 
were, except for a few yeomanry 
regts., disbanded. 


In 1859, when -there was re- 
newed danger of French invasion, 
the govt, raised a number of 
volunteer rifle and artillery units 
for home defence. Volunteers 
had to supply their own uniform, 
and equipment, and were unpaid, 
the govt, providing only their 
weapons. By 1860 more than 

180,000 men had enrolled and the 
volunteers were placed on a 
permanent basis. 

In 1872 the volunteers were 
incorporated formally with the 
regular regts. of their districts, 
the volunteer unit becoming the 
volunteer battalion of the regular 
regt. Nine years later the volun- 
teers and yeomanry were clothed 
and equipped at govt, expense. 
By 1892 there were 250,000 
iciantry and artillery volunteers 
and 150,000 yeomanry. 

During the S. African War, a force 
of 35,520 yeomanry volunteers 
served in S. Africa, together with 
19,856 men drawn from volunteer 
infantry units who served either 
in service companies attached to 
their appropriate regular regts. or 
in the specially organized City of 
London Imperial Volunteers. Al- 
though the work of these troops 
won them high praise as indi- 
viduals, a royal commission set 
up in 1904 criticised the volunteer 
and yeomanry organizaitionas unfit 


to take the field against a conti- 
nental professional army. 

In 1907 the volunteers and 
yeomanry were amalgamated to 
form the Territorial Force, and 
organized into a self-contained 
second-line army for home defence. 
The establishment Avas fixed at 

265.000 officers and men contained 
in 14 infantry divs. and 14 cavalry 
bdes, with ancillary corps. The 
U.K. was divided into districts, 
and the counties taken as units, 
each CO. having a territorial force 
association, under the lord lieu- 
tenant, with a council composed of 
military, representative, and co- 
opted members. The co. associa- 
tions received a grant for the 
expenses of the force. Each 
infantry battalion was attached 
to a regt. of the line and numbered 
after the regt.’s special reserve 
battalions. Volunteer corps from 
universities and public schools 
became officers’ training corps. 

Men from 17 to 35 years of age 
were eligible for enlistment and 
engaged for four years. They 
undertook to serve in any part of 
the U.K. in event of invasion, 
could be embodied only after the 
army reserve had been mobilised, 
could serve only in their own units, 
and could not be used to supply 
drafts for the regular army. Units 
of the force could be sent overseas 
only after a special authorising Act 
of parliament, and such units 
could contain only men who 
volunteered for overseas service. 

First Great War 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War, the territorial force 
was at full establishment, and 
when embodied most of the ojBficers 
and men volunteered for service 
overseas. A number of infantry 
battalions were immediately 
drafted to India to replace regular 
regts. brought to France, and in 
the first four months of the war 

70.000 territorials were abroad. 
Early in 1916 the first territorial 
divs. went to the western front, 
and before the war ended 21 
territorial divs., totalling more 
than a million men, were serving 
in all theatres of war. The force 
suffered 541,245 casualties, of 
whom 115,576 were Idlled. 

Immediately after the war most 
territorial units were placed in 
suspended animation. In 1921, a 
reconstruction was carried out and 
the title changed to Territorial 
Army. Establishment was fixed 
at 345,000, of which only 50 p.c. 
were to be recruited in peace-time, 
and officers and men engaged to 
serve in any part of the world on 
embodiment. The reconstruction 
2 GIO 
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brought the force more into line 
^dth the regular army, and new 
units were introduced, such as 
signal and armoured car companies. 
Units of the territorial army con- 
tinued to be administered by the 
CO. associations, but their training 
was the responsibility of the 
military commands of the areas in 
which they were situated. 

In 1935 the territorial army had 
a strength of only 130,000. In 1937 
its establishment was raised to 
200,000, and the territorial army 
was made responsible for the 
ground defence of the U.K. against 
air attack. By the end of the year 
its strength was 160,000. 

After the Munich Crisis (ff.'y.) of 
Sept., 1938, its strength rose to 

224.000 all ranks, of whom nearly 

70.000 were in five A.A. divs. 
The strength of the territorial 
field army was doubled to 24 
infantry diva, (six motorised) and 
two armoured divs. A women’s 
corps, the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service, was also established. 

Other reforms included the 
appointment of the director-gen. 
of the territorial army as a mem- 
ber of the army council, and a 
territorial officer as deputy director- 
gen. The command of divs. was 
opened to territorial officers. In- 
creased grants were made for 
annual training, training bounties 
for men, and larger travelling 
expenses were allowed. 

Second Great War 

The calling-up of the militia led 
to a shortage of equipment and 
instructors for the territorial army, 
and when it was embodied at the 
outbreak of the kSecond Great War 
the territorial field army was only 
partially trained and equipped. 
Territorials immediately became 
part of the regular army, and all 
men enlisted for the duration be- 
came members of the territorial 
army.^ Consequently, most units 
and divs., although retaining their 
territorial army titles, were no 
longer composed exclusively of 
territorial personnel. 

At the end of the war territorial 
units were placed in suspended 
animation until Jan., X947, when 
the territorial army was re-formed. 
Its volunteer strength was fixed 
at 150,000 men contained in six 
infantry divs., two armoured divs., 
and one airborne div., besides in- 
dependent infantry and armoured 
bdes., artillery and engineer 
formations, and A.A. bdes. The 
territorial army was given the 
main responsibility for home A.A. 
and coast defence, but all units 
became liable for overseas service 
in an emergency , provided pari. 


sanction were first obtained. In 
1950 the Territorial Army absorb- 
ed for their obligatory part-time 
service the majority of the national 
servicemen who had completed 
their term with the regular army. 
At the same time a number of 
territorial units were amalgamated 
and others changed their arm of the 
service. 

Volunteers for the territorial 
army must be between 18 and 
40 years of age, with certain exten- 
sions up to 58 for service in static 
A.A. units. Initial engagement is 
for four years. Territorials must do 
40 hrs. training a year and attend 
an annual camp for 15 days. The 
camp period may be reduced by 
attending extra drills. For training 
periods over 48 hrs. normal army 
rates are paid. Volunteers are 
eligible for commissions. 

Territorial Efficiency Decora- 
tion. British military decoration 
awarded to officers of the territorial 
army. Instituted in 1930, it re- 
places the Volunteer Officers’ 
decoration (1892), the Colonial 
Auxiliary Forces decoration (1899), 
and the Territorial decoration 
(1908). It is awarded for 20 years’ 
efficient and meritorious com- 
missioned service in the territorial 
army or auxiliary military forces 
throughout the Empire. War 
service counts as double, while 
half the time served in the ranks 
or in the ranks of a cadet force 
reckons towards the qualifying 
period. The medal consists of an 
oval oak wreath in silver, having 
in the centre the royal cipher and 
crown in gold. It is suspended 
from a green ribbon with a yellow 
central stripe. At the top of the 
ribbon is a brooch inscribed to 
denote whether the recipient 
served in the territorial army or an 
imperial auxiliary force. Re- 
cipients in the Honourable Artillery 
Company wear the medal sus- 
pended from a ribbon in the 
Royal racing colours, half red 
and half dark blue edged with 
yellow. This distinction was 
granted by Edward VII. 

Territorial Efficiency Medal. 
Medal formerly awarded to other 
ranks of the territorial army. 
Instituted in 1908, it superseded 
the Volunteer Long Service medal, 
and was awarded to men who had 
completed 12 years’ efficient 
service. After the Second Great 
War, the Territorial Efficiency 
med^ was replaced by the 
Efficiency Medal {q.v, in N’.V.). 

Territorial Waters. Con- 
ception in international law. Such 
waters are adjacent to the shores of 
states and jare deemed to be in- 


cluded in their dry land jurisdic- 
tion. Territorial waters were first 
defined by convention towards the 
end of the 18th century between 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. It is 
said that the three-mile limit 
agreed on represented the range 
of the cannon of that time. Most 
nations accept 3 m., though Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden claim 

4 m. ; Chile, Turkey, and Uruguay 

5 m. ; France, Portugal, and 
Spain 6 m. ; U.S.S.R. 12 m. The 
distance is reckoned from low 
water mark. Within this limit all 
shipping can go about its lawful 
occasions ; but to iish in the terri- 
torial waters of a foreign power is 
trespass. Cases involving fisher- 
men come before courts of the 
state in whose waters the men 
have been arrested. A foreign 
ship in port is subject to the juris- 
diction of the riparian state. 

Territory (Lat. terra, earth). 
Land belonging to a city or state. 
The district over which a state 
exercises sovereignty is its terri- 
tory. In a more specialised sense, 
the word is used in the U.S.A. for 
a district which has not received 
state rights. Of the existing 
states 28 were organized as terri- 
tories before they became states. 
Canada and Australia, Argentina 
and Brazil, use the word in the 
same sense ; Canada has the North- 
West Territories and Australia 
Northern Territory. See Federal- 
ism ; Sovereignty ; State. 

Terror, Dormant volcano on 
Ross Island, South Victoria Land, 
Antarctica. It is situated in lat. 
77® 30' S., and reaches an alt. of 
about 11,000 ft. It was discovered 
by Capt. (afterwards Sir) James 
Ross, Jan. 28, 1841. See Erebus. 

Terror, The. Name given to a 
period in the French Revolution. 
It may be said to have begun on 
June 2, 1793, when a rising in Paris 
led to the supersession of the 
Girondist faction in the national 
convention by that of the Jaco- 
bins ; and ended on July 28, 1794, 
with the execution of Robespierre 
and his associates. Thousands of 
persons, royalists, Girondists, sol- 
diers, and publicists, men and 
women, were sent to the guillotine 
in Paris or otherwise put to death 
in such cities as Lyons, Bordeaux, 
Nantes, Arras. Taine enumerates 

17,000 victims, but this figure is 
certainly low. 

Terry, Charles Sanford 
(1864-1936). British historian. 
After education at Lancing, and 
Clare College, Cambridge, he was 
lecturer in history at Durham 
college of science, Newcastle, 1890- 
98, then transferred to Aberdeen, as 



professor in 1903. He ^rote ex- 
tensively on Scottish history, his 
many books including The Scottish 
Parliament, 1906 ; A History of 
Scotland, 1920 ; and The Jaco- 
bites and the Union, 1922. He also 
became an authority on the music 
of Bach, and published several 
books on the work of that com- 
poser, Terry died Nov. 5, 1936. 

Terry, Edward O’Connor 
(1844-1912), British actor. Born 
in London, the son of an actor, he 
went on the stage in 1863, and 
during 1868-75 was principal 
comedian at the Strand Theatre, 
London, making a special success 
in 1874, as Paul Pry in Poole’s 
comedy of that name. He played 
in various burlesques at the old 
Gaiety Theatre, 1876-85, and in 
1888 produced at the theatre 
called after his name Pinero’s sen- 
timental comedy. Sweet Lavender, 
which furnished him with his most 
famous part, that of the bibulous 
barrister, Dick Phenyl. Terry died 
in London, April 3, 1912. 

Terry, Dame Ellen Alicia 
(1847-1928). British actress. 
Daughter of Benjamin and Sarah 
Terry, popular 
provincial ac- 
tors, she was 
born at Coven- 
try, Feb. 27, 

1847, and at 
the age of 9 
made her first 
appearance, as 
Mamillius, at 
the Princess’s Cnn 
Theatre, Lon- ^ UMct- uZatm-j 
don, in Kean’s l/i . 

revival of The nested 

Winter’s Tale. In 1864 she mar- 
ried the painter, G. F. Watts, 
This marriage was soon dissolved, 
and Ellen Terry returned to the 
stage in 1867, when she played 
Katharine to Irving’s Petruchio. 

She retired from the stage for 
six years (1868-74). Then, join- 
ing the Bancrofts in 1875, she 


scored several successes with them. 
Having married E. A. Wardell 
(Charles Kelly, who died 1885), she 
became in 1878 Irving’s leading 
lady, and began the series of 
triumphs in Shakespearian and 
other plays which made her 
queen of the Engh'sh stage. Her 
greatest roles were Portia, 1879 ; 
Juliet, 1882 ; Viola, 1884 ; Nance 
Oldfield, 1891 ; Madame Sans- 
Gene, 1897 ; Clarisse, 1899. In 
1902 Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal 
appeared in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, under Tree, at His 
Majesty’s, She celebrated her 
jubilee on the stage in 1906, and 
the following year married an 
American actor, James Carew. In 
1915 she toured the U.S.A., lec- 
turing on Shakespearian heroines. 
She was created G.B.E. 1925, and 
died at Tenterden, July 21, 1928. 
/See Acting ; consult also Life, C. 
Hiatt, 1898 ; Ellen Terry and Her 
Sisters, T. E. Pemberton, 1902 ; 
her own Story of My Life, 1908 ; 
Correspondence between E. T. 
and Bernard Shaw, 1931; Ellen 
Terry’s Memoirs, E. and C. St. J. 
Craig, 1933. 

Terry, Fred (1863-1933). Bri- 
tish actor. Born in London, Nov. 9, 
1863, the brother of EUen Terry, 
his first stage ap- 
pearance was at 
the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1880. 

The next few 
years he toured 
with Ben Greet’s 
and other com- 
panies, visiting 

America in 1885, 

Two ye^s later 
he settledm Lon- 
don, and was successively in the 
companies of Tree, Forbes-Robert- 
son, Alexander, and Irving. He 
married the actress Juha Neilson 
( q,v . ), and was the father of Dennis 
and Phyllis Neilson-Terry {q.v.). 
Fred Terry and Julia Neilson, who 
soon formed their own company. 


made a reputation for romantic 
historical plays, noteworthy pro- 
ductions being Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury, Ha3anarket Theatre, 1900, 
and The Scarlet Pimpernel, New 
Theatre, 1905. In such plays, and 
in Henry of Navarre, they toured 
with great success, almost until 
Fred Terry’s death, which occurred 
AprU 18, 1933. 

Terry, Sib Richard Runci- 
MAN (1865-1938). English musi- 
cian. Born at Ellington, Northum- 
berland, he _ 

was educated 
at bo th Ox- 
ford and Cam- 
bridge. H e 
was organist 
successively 
at S. John’s 
cathedral, 

Antigua, and 
Downsi de ^ 

nbbAv in Sir Richard Terry, 

aDDey, ana in Engn,!! mnsioiaii 

1901 was ap- 
pointed organist at Westminster 
R.C. cathedral, a post he held until 
1924. He was also lecturer at Bir- 
mingham and Leeds universities, 
and examiner in music for many 
organizations. The composer of 
five masses, a requiem, and other 
church music, he did much to 
revive interest in 16th and 17th 
century composers both by per- 
forming their works and editing 
them for publication. A lover of 
sailing, a pastime he enjoyed with 
his uncle Walter Runciman (1847- 
1937, 1st Baron Runciman), Terry 
was in secular music the popu- 
lariser of sea chanties (he insisted 
on spelling them shanties), coUeot- 
ing, editing, and publishing two 
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vols. of these sailors’ songs. 
JCnighted in 1922, he died April 
18, 1938. A memoir, Westminster 
Retrospect, by H. Andrews, ap- 
peared in 1948. 

T^scheUing^. Island of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of N. 
Holland. It lies between the is- 
lands of Vlieland and Ameland. 
The flat, sandy surface is culti- 
vated in parts. Hoorn is the chief 
town ; fishing is carried on from 
WesterseheUing. Its area is 41 sq. 
m. See Frisian Islands. 

Tertian Fever, Form of in- 
termittent malarial fever in which 
paroxysms recur on alternate days, 

Teartiary. Epoch of geological 
time between the end of the Cre- 
taceous and the beginning of the 
Quaternary or Pleistocene periods. 
It v^as between 20 and 70 million 
years ago approximately. It is 
subdivided into the Eocene, Oligo- 
cene, Miocene, and Pliocene 
periods, the last-named being the 
youngest. The first two are some- 
times together termed Palaeogene, 
and the latter pair Neogene. 
Eocene and Oligocene beds occur 
in England in the London and 
Hampshire Basins, which are 
downfolded (synclinal) areas separ- 
ated by the Wealden dome. The 
sediments are atiU unconsolidated, 
and the two most important groups 
are the London Clay and the Bag- 
shot Sands. The former is up to 
500 ft. thick locally, and its im- 
pervious clayey character allows 
it to be tunnelled relatively easily : 
hence London’s ramifying system 
of deep undergroimd rlys. The 
Bagshot Sands form the sandy 
country N. of Guildford and Farn- 
ham ; used for military training. . 

Miocene deposits do not occur 
in Great Britain, but they are 
extensively found elsewhere in 
Europe. This period is of great 
importance because in it took 
place the great mountain-building 
movements which formed the 
Alpiue-Himalayan ranges, the 
Rocky Mts., and the Andes. The 
movements had already begun, 
but in this period they reached 
maximum intensity. In the Alps 
the sediments were thrown iuto 
enormous recumbent folds which 
were thrust one on top of the other 
forming nappe structures. In 
England the effect of the Alpine 
storm resulted' in the folding of 
the beds in the London and Hamp- 
shire Basins, the Weald, the Isle of 
Wight, and in the Portland-Pur- 
beck area of Dorset. 

An early effect of these move- 
ments was the outbreak of volcanic 
activity in N.E. Ireland, N.W. 
Scotland, Iceland, and Greenland 


during the Eocene period. The 
whole volcanic field is referred to 
as the Thulean province. The vol- 
canic episode began with basalt 
eruptions from numerous fissures, 
which resulted in great floods of 
lava covering the pre-existing 
landscape. In Mull the charred 
remains of forest trees are still 
recognizable. This early phase 
was then followed by activity 
which was confined to individual 
centres. The remains of such great 
central volcanoes are known in 
Skye, Rum, Ardnamurchan, Mull, 
Arran, Slieve Gullion, and the 
Mourne Mts. 

Pliocene beds are found in East 
Anglia. They are termed crags ” 
— Coralline Crag, Red Crag, etc. — 
and consist of unconsolidated 
shelly sands, clays and gravels. 

Life in the Tertiary showed the 
strong development of mammals 
and the dying out of the great 
saurians of the Mesozoic epoch. 
Ancestors of the horse and rhin- 
oceros appeared early in the 
epoch ; sharks were common. 
Ancestors of the elephant did not 
appear till the Miocene and were 
accompanied by the sabre-toothed 
tiger and the first deer and apes. 
See Cretaceous ; London Basin ; 
London Clay ; Rock. 

Gilbert Wilson, X*h.D. 

Tertiary (Lat. tertius, third). 
Name applied in the R.C. church 
to a secular member of a religious 
order, who is so called as coming 
third to a professed cleric or 
woman of the order. The opening 
of the devout life to men and 
women living in the world instead 
of in a religious house, though 
older than the 10th century, was 
developed by S. Francis, who made 
tertiaries a branch of the order he 
founded, and other rules made pro- 
vision for their admittance. The 
general points which tertiaries 
bind themselves to observe are 
abstention from strife or mischief- 
making ; frequent reception of the 
Sacraments ; daily mass ; the 
exercise of penance ; and universal 
charity. See Oblates. 

Tertis, Lionel (b. 1876). Brit- 
ish viola player. ■ Bom at W. 
Hartlepool, Dec. 29, 1876, he 
studied at* 
Leipzig and 
the R.A.M., 
where he was 
encouraged by 
Mackenzie to 
take up the 
viola. Ham- 
pered at first 
by the small 
Lionel Tertis, amount of 

British viola player solo music 



written for that instrument, he 
ai’ranged much originally written 
for violin, and also performed 
works specially composed for him 
by Sir A. Bax, Bridges, and Cyril 
Scott. Acknowledged master of 
the viola, he toured Europe and 
the U.S.A. and gave regular re- . 
citals in London. He designed a 
new type of viola, and wTote Beauty 
of Tone in String-Playing, 1938. 

TertuUian (c. 155 - c. 230). 
Christian theologian, whose full 
name was Quintus Septimius Ter- 
tullianus. The son of a Roman 
centurion, he was born at Carthage, 
was well educated, and probably 
became an advocate. Converted 
to Christianity about 190, he was 
ordained priest, and devoted his 
life to the defence of the faith. His 
anger at the worldly and tempor- 
ising policy prevalent in the 
Church led him about 202 to adopt 
the Montanist heresy, and he be- 
came the leader of the Montanist 
sect in Africa. Of his many works 
the chief is the Apologeticum, a 
powerful defence of Christianity 
and indictment of paganism. 

TertuUian was a man of vehe- 
ment and uncompromising spirit, 
and attacked not only every form 
of vice, extravagance, and folly, 
but even innocent culture, in the 
spirit of a pleader rather than of a 
philosopher. His sincerity is be- 
yond doubt, and his fervent zeal 
gives his language extraordinary 
force. The founder not only of the 
African school which was to cul- 
minate in Augustine, but of Chris- 
tian Latin literature, he was a 
literary genius who broke away 
from the classical tradition, and 
with his copious vocabulary and 
amazing command of rhetorical 
devices created a new instrument 
for the new thought of his age. 

Teruel. Inland prov. of N,E. 
Spain, forming the S. portion of 
Aragon. It is bounded N. by the 
prov. of Saragossa, W. by Guada- 
lajara and Cuenca, E. by Tarra- 
gona and Castellon, and S. by 
Valencia. The surface is largely 
mountainous, and contains the 
Sierras de Gudar and St. Just, the 
Montes Universales, and other 
highlands. The Pico Javalambre, 
in the S., rises to 6,627 ft. The 
prov. is watered by the Guadal- 
aviar, the Guadalupe, and -other 
streams, and, though fertile, is 
backward in cultivation and com- 
merce. There are minerals and 
forests, but communications are 
bad. Forestry, agriculture, mining, 
and weaving are the chief occupa- 
tions. Beyond the capital, Teruel, 
there are no large towns. The 
area is 5,721 sq. m. Pop. 219,518. 
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Teruel. City of Spain, capital 
of the prov. of Teruel. It stands 
at an alt. of over 3,000 ft., on the 
river Guadalaviar and the V alencia- 
Calatayud rly., 70 m. X.W. of 
Valencia. An ancient walled town, 
with crumbling buildings and 
narrow, ill-paved streets, it still 
retains a medieval aspect. There 
are a 16th century Gothic cathe- 
dral and many interesting churches. 
Water is supplied to the town by 
a magnificent aqueduct. Pop. 
13,584. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War in 1936, Teruel declared 
for the Xationalists, and provided 
them with a valuable sallyport for 
an offensive towards the Mediter- 
ranean. On Dec. 15, 1937, the 
Republicans launched a deter- 
mined attack against the place as 
part of their pincer movement to 
cut the Saragossa-Teruel road. 
After bitter fighting most of the 
city was occupied by Dec. 23, and 
it surrendered on Jan. 3, 1938. 
The fury and intensity of this 
attackupset the Nationalists’ offen- 
sive plans and caused them to use 
up reserves intended for an attack 
on Madrid; but in Feb. they re- 
covered Teruel. 

Terza Rlina (It., third rhyme). 
Italian verse form. Probably sug- 
gested by similar Provencal forms, 
it was perfected by Dante, and em- 
ployed by him in The Divine 
Comedy. The line is iambic, in 
Italian wdth 11 syllables, and in 
English generally 10. The rhyme 
scheme is aba, bob, cdc, ded, etc., 
continuing indefinitely, and closing 
with a rhymed couplet. Among 
English examples are Chaucer’s 
Compleynt ; The Triumph of Life 
(Shelley) ; and The Prophecy of 
Dante (Byron). 

Teschen (Czech. Tesin ; Polish 
Cieszyn). German and best known 
form of the name of a town and 
area of Silesia, central Europe. 
The town stands on the right bank 
of the Olsa, a trib. of the Oder. 
The area, c. 350 sq. m. in extent, 
and once an independent princi- 
pality, fell in 1 625 to the crown of 
Bohemia, and in 1722 to Austria. 
The notable treaty which ended 
the war of the Bavarian succession 
was signed at Teschen, May 13, 
1779. The pop. of the area is 
mixed : in 1910, the Austrian 
census showed 69 p.c. Polish ; the 
Czecho-Slovak census of 1931 
showed 34 p.c. Polish. In 1920 the 
conference of ambassadors gave 
the town to Poland, except the rly. 
station which, with the rest of the 
area, went to Czecho-SIovakia. At 
the time of the Munich crisis 
in 1938 Poland demanded the 


whole area, and Czeeho-Slovakia 
ceded it. After the Second Great 
War Czecho-SIovakia resumed oc- 
cupation of the area awarded to 
her in 1920, and in March, 1947, 
entered into an agreement with 
Poland imder which Poles in Czech 
Teschen were granted legal right 
to their own schools, etc. Among 
the industries of the area are coal 
mining, cloth weaving, flax spin- 
ning, tanning, and the manufac- 
ture of clocl^, screws, and furni- 
ture. Pop. est. 25,000. 

Teschenite. Igneous rock akin 
to gabbro and dolerite but con- 
taining analcite. It is found in 
Leicestershire, Scotland, and near 
Teschen. See Igneous Rocks ; 
Theralite. 

Tesla, Nikola (1857-1943). 
American inventor. Bom at Smil- 
3 an, Serbia, and educated at Graz 
and Prague university, he was 
employ^ed in the telegi*aphs de- 
partment of Austria until 1881, 
when he joined an electrical com- 
pany in Budapest. In 1884 he 
went to America, became natural- 
ised, and for a time worked for 
Edison. He discovered the rotary 
magnetic field which resulted in 
the multi- and polyphase systems 
of electric current transmission. 
Tesla invented many electrical 
appliances and improvements, 
including the Tesla coil, oscillators, 
arc lamps, etc., and carried out 
remarkable experiments in alter- 
nating currents of high frequency 
and potential which proved bene- 
ficial in curing skin diseases. 
Later he did valuable work on 
electronics. He died Jan. 7, 1943. 

Tessin, Carl Gttstaf, ComirT 
(1695-1770). Swedish statesman. 
He was bora at Stockholm, Sept. 
15, 1695, son of Coimt Nicodemus 
Tessin, a distinguished architect. 
Having been ambassador in Vienna, 
1725, he became active in political 
life at home, notably as one of 
the leaders of the Hat party, 
wliich in 1738 began its long exer- 
cise of power that kept Sweden 
embroiled with foreign peoples. 
During 1739-42 he was ambassador 
at the French court ; in 1744 he 
was sent on a special mission to 
Berlin ; and during 1747-52 he 
was his country’s chief minister. 
An admirer of French culture, 
Tessin was also an author, and his 
letters to Gustavus III were trans- 
lated into English, 1755. 

Tess of the D’UrberviHes. 
Twelfth novel of Hardy. Most of 
it appeared serially in The Graphic 
before its issue in volume form as 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles, a Pure 
Woman, in 1891. Tess, daughter 
of a Wessex rustic, Durbey field. 


whose head is turned on being 
told that he is a descendant of 
the D’Urbervilles, becomes the 
victim of that discovery. Seduced 
as an ignorant girl by Alec D’Ur- 
berville, she marries the priggish 
Angel Clare, only to be left on her 
wedding day after confessing her 
past. Circumstances drive her 
back to her seducer, whom she 
kills on her husband’s return, and 
she is hanged for the murder. The 
story impresses by its sense of 
tragic inevitability, of a fate 
against which the individual 
struggles in vain. 

Test, River of Hampshire, 
England. It rises near Upton and 
flows S. past Stockbridge and 
Romsey to Southampton Water, 
which it enters near Totton. Near 
Fullerton it is joined by the Anton, 
and the united stream is sometimes 
known by that name. 

Testacea (Lat. testa, shell). 
Term sometimes used for a group 
of invertebrate animals possessing 
a shell. See MoUusca : Shell ; 
Shellfish. 

Test Act. Act passed in 1673 
ordering ev'ery office holder under 
the English crown to take the Sac- 
rament according to the rites of the 
Church of England, and to declare 
against Transubstantiation. It was 
aimed mainly at the Roman 
Catholics, and was not repealed 
until 1828, but for many years 
before that it had been a dead 
letter as regards Protestant Non- 
conformists, for those who disre- 
garded it were protected by an 
annual Act of Indemnity. 

Testament (Lat. testis, witness). 
Word used for a solemn declara- 
tion, e.g, a will. Thus comes its use 
for the two parts of the Bible. One 
who leaves a will is called a testa- 
tor. See Bible ; New Testament ; 
Old Testament ; Will. 

Testament of Beauty, The. 
Philosophical poem by Robert 
Bridges. Completed in 1929, dur- 
ing the last j^ear of the poet’s life, 
when he was 85, it was dedicated 
to George V. It is in four books 
totalling 4,074 lines, mostly loose 
hexameters with an occasional 
pentameter, and, after an intro- 
duction, treats of beauty in terms 
of Selfhood, Breed, and Ethick. 
Argument and vocabulary are ex- 
ceptionally subtle, and Bridges 
modifies spelling by such devices 
as doubling consonants and omit- 
ting a final e to indicate strong and 
weak syllables. The scale of the 
work entitles it to be caUed 
Bridges’s masterpiece. 

Testamentiun Domini (Lat., 
Testament of the Lord). Apocry- 
phal book, dating from about the 
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close of the 3rd century, or possibly 
later. It was first published in a 
complete form in 1899 by the 
patriarch of Antioch. It exists in 
Arabic and Syriac versions only, 
though originally written in Greek, 
and professes to record a number of 
the utterances of Christ after His 
resurrection. An English trans- 
lation was published in 1902. 

Testis. The essential male 
generative organ. In the human 
species the testes are two oval 
glands about IJ ins. long, sus- 
pended in the scrotum by the sper- 
matic cord. Besides forming the 
spermatozoa, they give rise to an 
internal secretion which passes into 
the blood and has an influence 
upon the whole body. At puberty 
this so-caUed secondary secretion 
renders the animal male, deepen- 
ing the voice and causing hair to 
grow on body and face. The testes 
are formed in the abdomen and 
pass into the scrotum shortly be- 
fore birth. It is not rare for the 
testes to remain undescended, but 
they usually come down during the 
first year of life. 

Orchitis is acute inflammation 
of the body of the testis, and may 
be the result of injury, or follow 
mumps or other fevers. A hydro- 
cele is an accumulation of fluid 
other than pus or blood in the 
vicinity of the testes or cord. 
Varicocele is a varicose condition 
of the veins associated with the 
testis. 8u Castration. 


Oval, Trent Bridge (Nottingham), 
Headingley (Leeds), Old Traflord 
(Manchester) ; Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Brisbane. Test match 
captains have included : (England) 
W. G. Grace, A. E. Stoddavt, A. 

C. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, P. F. 
Warner, A. 0. Jones, J. W. H. T. 
Douglas, C. B. Fry, A. 'E. E. 
Gilligan, A. P. F. Chapman, D. 
E. Jardine, G. 0. Allen, W. E. 
Hammond, N, W. D. Yardley; 
(Australia) D. W. Gregory, W. L. 
Murdoch, P. S. McDonnell, M. 
Blackham, J. Darling, M. A. Noble, 
S. E. Gregory, W. W. Armstrong, 
H. L. Collins, W. M. WoodfuU, 

D. G. Bradman. 

South Africa really entered in- 
ternational cricket in 1907, and 
aftk the English tour of 1948-49 
had won 12 tests to England’s 34, 
with 28 drawn. In 1912 both this 
dominion and Australia sent sides 
over to play in a triangular tour- 
nament, but the experiment was 
not repeated. The longest test 
match on record entered the tenth 
day’s play at Durban without 
result in 1939. 

Here follow the dates on which 
other dominions first opposed 
England in representative cricket, 
with results up to Sept., 1950 : 
West Indies siuee 1928. England 
won 9 matches; West Indies 8; 8 
drawn. 

New Zealand since 1929. England 
won 4 matches ; 14 drawn. 

India since 1932. England won 6 
matches ; 4 drawn. 


(colourless to pink), thymol blue 
(yellow to blue). Test papers used 
to indicate the presence of chemi- 
cals include lead acetate (hydrogen 
sulphide), mercuric chloride (ar- 
senic), starch (iodine), and tur- 
meric (ammonia). 

Testudo (Lat., tortoise). Mili- 
tary formation employed by the 
Roman soldiers, especially in siege 
operations. They held their shields 
above their heads and overlapping 
those of their comrades behind, 
forming a firm and unbroken 
covering. Thus protected, the 
attacking party could approach 
close enough to place their scaling 
ladders against walls. 

Tetanus. Infective disease 
caused by the Bacillus tetani. See 
Lockjaw. 

Tetany. Spasmodic contraction 
of the muscles, most often of the 
hands and feet. This muscular 
irritability is due to an abnormal 
calcium chemistry resulting from 
deficient secretion of the para- 
thyroid glands. It occurs in chil- 
dren suffering from rickets, and 
less frequently in adults after re- 
moval of the thyroid gland, or in 
the course of certain diseases. 
Spasms cause the limbs to assume 
a characteristic condition, the 
gers being pressed together so as 
to make the hand more or less 
conical, while the wrists and 
elbows are bent and the arms 
folded over the chest. Treatment 


Test Matcli. International 
cricket match. The term is also 
used in other sports, e,g, speedway 
racing, but it implies par excellence 
a cricket match between England 
and Australia. These contests 
began in 1876, and are now played 
normally about every fourth year 
in each country, five games con- 
stituting a rubber {see Ashes). 
After the 1948 season Australia 
had won 64 tests to England’s 55, 
leaving 34 drawn — ^these mostly in 
England, because in Australia the 
games were for years played out 
irrespective of time. In England, 
Australia had won 19 and lost 
21 ; in Australia, England had 
won 34 and lost 45. The biggest 
^ore in an innings over the series 
903 for seven wickets, by Eng- 
land, in 1938 ; Australia’s best 
total being 729 for six, in 1930. 
Lowest totals are 36 by Australia, 
1902; 45 by England, 1886-87. 
D. G. Bradman (5,028) made the 
most puns for Australia and J. B. 
Hobbs (3,636) for England, while 
the most successful wicket-takers 
were respectively H. Trumble (141) 
and W. Rhodes (109). Test match 
grounds are Lord’s, Kennington 


Test Paper oe Indioatoe 
Papee. Specially treated paper 
impregnated with an indicator 
solution and carefully (fried. Many 
types of test paper are used for 


Tetbniy, Gloucestershire. The old maiket house 

testing alkalinity or acidity of pulled do'i 
fluids and for detecting presence tower and 
of specific chemicals, e.gr. litmus existed in 
(red in acid and blue in alkaline are three a 
solutions), brilliant yellow (yellow Wed. Po| 
to orange), bromocresol purple Tete O] 
(yellow to purple), chlorophenol Mozambiq 
red (yellow to red), eongo red Zambezi, 
(yellow to violet), cresol red bury, Rho 
(yellow to violet), methyl orange from the s 
(red to yellow), pkenolphthalein military si 


is directed towards adjusting the 
calcium-phosphorus chemistry of 
the body. Calcium gluconate may 
provide a cure, and the adminis- 
tration of vitamin D is valuable. 

T e t b u r y. 

Market town 
and rural dist. 
of Gloucestershire, 
England. It is the 
terminus of a 
branch rly. from 
Kemble, 7 m. to 

E.N.E. Tetbury 
marks the site 
of an ancient 
British camp. The 
parish church of 
S. Mary Magda- 
Lftiket house lene replaced a 
Norman church, 
pulled down in 1777 except the 
tower and spire. A grammar school 
existed in James I’s reign. There 
are three annual fairs. Market day. 
Wed. Pop of dist., est. 6,750. 

Tete OE Nyxtngwb. Town in 
Mozambique. Situated on the 
Zambezi, 235 m. N.E. of Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia, and about 260 m. 
from the sea, Tete is an important 
military station, where the Portu- 
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guese have maintained a garrison 
since 1632. Here goods are trans- 
ferred from river to road transport 
en route for N.E. Rhodesia. Gold, 
coal, asbestos, and uranium have 
been discovered in Tete district. 

Teihys. In geology, name 
given by Suess (1831-1914) to an 
ancient elongated ocean which, in- 
cluding the present Mediterranean, 
stretched from Spain to the Hima- 
layas. In it were laid down the 
deposits which later were folded 
to form the Alps, Carpathians, 
Balkan arcs, Caucasus, and Hima- 
layas. This body of water per- 
sisted throughout the Triassic, 
Jurassic, Cretaceous, and early 
Tertiary periods, but disappeared, 
save for such remnants as the 
Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian 
Seas, when the Alpine-Himalayan 
mountain chains were upheaved. 
Tethys in Greek mythology was 
the daughter of Uranus and the 
wife of Oceanus. 

Tetrachlorethylene or Per- 
CHLORETHYLEKE (C2CI4). Non- 
inflammable colourless liquid of 
ethereal odour. Widely used as an 
industrial solvent, it is an un- 
saturated halogenated hydro- 
carbon with physical properties 
not unlike those of carbon tetra- 
chloride. It can be made by the 
action of chlorine upon ethylene. 
It has a medical use as a vermifuge 
against hookworm. 

Tetrachord (Gr. Utrachordos, 
four-stringed). A succession of 
four sounds proceeding by step 
within the limits of a fourth. See 
Scale. 

Tetrad. Biological term ap- 
plied to a group of four similar 
units. Its most frequent appli- 
cations are to the group of four 
spores formed from a mother cell 
after meiosis, and to the four 
chromatids which occur together 
during that process as a result of 
the synapsis of the pair of homolo- 
gous chromosomes each longitu- 
dinally split. 

Tetradyxnite (Gr. tetradymos^ - 
fourfold). In mineralogy, name 
given to a mineral consisting of an 
intermetallic compoundof bismuth, 
tellurium, and sulphur — ^Bi2Te2S — 
with perhaps traces of selenium. 
The mineral has a metallic, steel- 
grey lustre, and is so-called from 
its common occurrence in twin 
crystals. It is often associated 
with gold-bearing quartz in veins 
formed at moderate to high tem- 
peratures ; also in contact meta- 
morphic deposits. 

Tetragrammaton (Gr., of four 
letters). In a general sense, any 
sacred name of four letters, e.g. the 
Latin, Devs^ God. The term is 


specifically applied to the Hebrew 
JHVH {Jod, He, Vait, He), which 
the early Jews used in a mystical 
sense as a symbol of Jahveh or 
Jehovah {g.v.), and which early 
opponents of Christianity said 
that Christ employed to perform 
His miracles. 

Tetrahedrite. One of the grey 
copper ores. A complex sulphide 
of copper and antimony, it fre- 
quently contains traces of other 
metals including silver, sometimes 
up to 30 p.c. Tetrahedrite occurs 
with other ores of copper, some- 
times in lead-zinc deposits. 

Tetrameter, In English verse, 
a line containing four feet, how- 
ever the accents may fall. Rhymed 
iambic tetrameter has always been 
a favourite measure with lyric 
poets, e.g. Marlowe’s Come live 
with me and be my love ; also the 
whole of Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
is wTitten in it. 

Teirarch (Gr. iettares, four ; 
archein, to rule). Ruler of one of 
four parts of a region. Losing its 
original meaning, the word came 
to be applied to minor rulers gener- 
ally, and especially to the princes 
of Syria under the Roman emper- 
ors. Herod Antipas, to whom 
Christ was sent by Pilate, was 
tetrarch of Galilee (Luke 3). 

Tetrazzini) Luisa (1871-1940). 
Italian singer. Bom in Florence, 
she received an early musical edu- 
cation from 
her sister Eva, 
a musician, 
after which her : 
unique voice i 
was brought to 
p erf e c tio n 
b y Ceccherini, 

She first sang 
in L’Africaine ' 
at the Teatro 
Verdi in her 
native city, 1895, and sprang 
to fame in a night. Thereafter 
throughout her Hfe she enjoyed 
unbroken success. On first ap- 
pearing at Covent Garden in 1907, 
she sang Violetta in La Traviata. 
From 1908 to 1912 she was regu- 
larly at the Manhattan theatre, 
New York, and later moved to 
Chicago. Her last performance in 
England was at the Albert HaU 
in 1933. Tetrazzini was a prima 
donna in the great tradition, with 
a peerless voice in the coloratura 
style, charming presence, and 
vivid personality. She died at 
Milan, April 28, 1940. She pub- 
lished an autobiography My Life of 
Song, 1921. 

Tetryl or Tetranitbombthyl- 
ANiiiiNE. Service high explosive, 
commonly known as Composition 
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Exploding or CE. It is a yellow 
powder, melting at 131° C., made 
by the action of nitrating acid on a 
solution of dimethylaiiiline in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Great 
improvements were made in the 
manufacturing process during the 
Second Great War, and to meet 
the increased requirement a con- 
tinuous nitration and purification 
process was developed. Tetryl is 
more powerful and sensitive than 
T.N.T. and detonates fairly read- 
ily ; therefore it is used almost 
entirely as a primer or booster. 
See Ammunition ; Detonator ; Ex- 
plosives. 

Tettenhall. Urban dist. and 
parish of Staffs, England, 2 m. 
W.N.W. of Wolverhampton, on 
the old London to Holyhead road. 
The church of S. jMichael, of pre- 
Norman foundation, restored in 
the 19th century and badly dam- 
aged by fire in 1950, contains mon- 
uments of the Wrottesley family. 
Near Tettenhall a battle took place 
in 910 between Edw'ard the Elder 
and the Danes. In the neighbour- 
hood is Wrottesley Hall, the seat 
of Lord Wrottesley, whose family 
has owned it since the time of 
Henry II. The present building 
dates from 1696 and the park con- 
tains British remains. Tettenhall 
college is a nonconformist public 
school. Fop. 7,240. 

Tetiian. Town in the N.E. of 
Morocco. It has lofty mts. in the 
background, is situated about 6 
m. from the Bay of Tetuan, and is 
connected with its port, at the 
mouth of the Rio Martin, by a 
short rly. Another rly. runs to 
Ceuta, 25 m. Tetuan is the capital 
of the Spanish zone, and the h.q. 
of the Moroccan khalifa, who rules 
under the control of the Spanish 
high commissioner. There are 
Jewish and native colleges. Fop. 
49,636. 

Tetzel, Johann (c. 1460-1519). 
German friar. Bom at Leipzig, 
the son of a merchant, he was edu- 
cated there and 
became a Dom- 
inican in 1489. 
Eloquence as a 
preacher led to 
his employment 
in 1517 by the 
elector of Mainz 
as a seller of 
indulgences, 
half the pro- 
ceeds being 
remitted to the pope towards the 
cost of building S. Peter’s. Luther 
denounced tlds practice in his 
famous 95 theses, 1517, To these 
Tetzel replied with such extrava- 
gance as to involve himself in 
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obloquy and disgrace, and he re- 
tired to the Dominican convent at 
Leipzig, where he died July 4, 
1519. See, Indulgences ; Luther ; 
Reformation. 

Teucer* In Greek legend, first 
king of Troy. Teucri was an 
alternative name for the Trojans. 
Another Teucer was the half- 
brother of Ajax, and fought on the 
Greek side at the siege of Troy. He 
was the best bowman in the Greek 
host. See Troy. 

Teutoburger Wald. Forested 
mt. range in N.W. Germany. It 
extends S.F. through the Lmd- 
of North Rhine-Westphalia for 
about 70 m., ctilminatmg in the 
Volmerstod, alt. 1,536 ft. The 
name of the range is a modem ren- 
dering of the Latin Saltus Teuto- 
burgiensis, where Arminiua {q,v.) 
ambushed and destroyed three 
Roman legions under Varus, on 
their march into winter quarters, 
A..D. 9. The identification is 
doubtful but the German victory 
is commemorated by a colossal 
statue of Arminius, completed 
1875, which stands on the Groten- 
burg in the Teutoburger Wald 
near Detmold. 

Teuton. Name denoting a 
group of peoples, of the Caucasian 
or white race, whose lan^ages con- 
stitute the Teutonic sub-family of 
Indo-European speech. The word 
Teutonic, used hy late Roman 
writers as synonymous with Ger- 
manic, is preferred in modern 
English because Germanic is liable 
to confusion with German, which 
has a narrower implication. It is 
derived from the tribal name of 
the Teutones (g.w.). 

Even in the infancy of Teutonic 
speech a homogeneous Teutonic 
race can hardly be postulated. The 
Bastamae, an E. tribe encountered 
by the Macedonian power, a cen- 
tury before the Teutones entered 
Italy, and afterwards absorbed 
into the Goths, exhibited that 
Celtic strain which usually accom- 
panied the appearance of the 
Teuton in Alpine Europe. If the 
Teuton be pictured as tall, blond, 
long-headed, long-faced, with nar- 
row aquiline nose, blue eyes, and 
light hair, that is tantamount to 
identifying him with the Nordic 
branch of the European race, 
which developed its most typical 
form in Scandinavia [see Eth- 
nology ).^ But each of these charac- 
ters e^ibits among the Teutonic - 
speaking peoples marked diver- 

environmen^ partly through ad- 
mixture in varying degrees with 
the Alpine and Mediterranean 
stocks. The resultant physical 
complex tends here and there to- 
wards rounder heads, more brunet 


complexions, shorter faces, broader 
noses, greyer or darker eyes, and 
browner hair. The British people, 
from the racial standpoint, is barely 
half Teutonic. During the last 1,000 
years b.c. the Teutonic-speaking 
peoples spread S., S.E., and W. from 
their homes on both sides of the W. 
Baltic, displacing and absorbing 
the earlier populations, Celtic and 
other, of central Europe. 

Archaeology throws much light 
upon the prehistory of N. Europe, 
and edda and saga illustrate its 
rimitive society. But this evi- 
enoe fails to determine how far the 
Scandinavian civilization, with 
which the early poetry is mainly 
concerned, was shared by the mani- 
fold Germanic peoples S. of the 
Baltic coast. The lowly cultural 
level portrayed by Tacitus per- 
tained mostly to the W. region, 
and during the early confticts with 
Rome became sensibly modified by 
contact with the Mediterranean 
civilizations. 

The various national migra- 
tions, from the 4th century on- 
wards, emphasised those distinc- 
tive types of village communities, 
folkmoots, law based on wergild, 
land inheritance, servitude and 
kingship, which found a congenial 
home in post-Roman Britain, and 
influenced its later institutions. 
Some of this culture, as much 
Celtic as Teutonic, was a blend, 
and that it followed no uniform 
pattern is clear from the individual 
history of Ostrogoths andVisigoths, 
Vandals . and Burgundians, Ala- 
manni and Bavarians, Franks and 
Lombards, Saxons and Jutes. 

Primitive Teutonic Religion 

Nor can the primitive Teutonic 
religion be reduced to a common 
formula. Eight centuries elapsed 
after the first Christian conver- 
sions in Moesia before paganism 
disappeared in the far north. As 
a consequence much Teutonic 
mythology, as in Beowulf, bears 
traces of the infiltration of Chris- 
tian ideas. At heart Teutonic 
paganism was based on old neo- 
lithic nature-worships. From 
these there emerged, by local de- 
velopment or by assimilation, the 
recognition of a sky-god Tiw, a 
wind-god Odin, a thunder-god 
Thor, Frigg, and many another. 

They were pictured amid a multi- 
tude of demigods. Balder and 
Loki, Midgard-worm and Fenris- 
wolf, besides subordinate agencies 
such as noms and valkyries, giants 
and dwarfs. Divination by rune 
and other magical rites were prac- 
tised, and religious philosophy 
originated such conceptions as 
Yggdrasil’s ash, Asgard, Valhalla, 
and Ragnarok, ^ee Ethnology ; 
Europe; Germany; Mythology; 


Scandinavia ; consult alsoThe Races 
of Europe, W Z. Ripley, 1900 : The 
Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon 
Settlements, E. T. Leeds, 1913; 
The Religion of our Northern 
Ancestors, E. E. Kellett, 1914. 

E. G-. Harxner 

Teutones or Teutoni. Tribe 
living in N. Europe, probably in or 
near Jutland, in the 2nd century 
B.c. In 103 B.c. they marched S. 
to assist the Cimhri (g.u. ), who were 
fighting in Gaul, but they were 
overthrown by Marius in 102 at 
Aquae Sextiae or Aix. Although the 
Teutones are hy some considered 
to have been Celts, the name Teu- 
tonic, which like the German 
Deutsch and English Dutch means 
national, has become a designation 
for the whole Germanic race. 

Teutonic Languages. One of 
the great divisions of the Indo- 
European family, also called the 
Germanic languages. Their h^o- 
thetical common source, Primitive 
Germanic {Urgermanisch), was 
spoken by the barbarous tribes of 
N. and N. Central Europe. Be- 
longing to the W. group of Indo- 
European languages, and inter- 
mediate between the Baltic and 
Italo-Celtic divisions, it developed 
three main dialects, aided by the 
formation of political and military 
confederations. These were : (1) 
E. Teutonic, comprising Gothic 
(g.u.), Vandalio, and Burgundian, 
all extinct ; (2) N. Teutonic or 
Norse, comprising Icelandic, 
Swedish, and Dano-Norwegian ; 
(3) W. Teutonic, including the 
Low German tongues, Old Saxon, 
and Old Frankish, the Anglo- 
Frisian group, intermediate be- 
tween W. and N. Teutonic, and the 
High German group. From Old 
Saxon developed the modem Low 
German or Plattdeutsch ; from Old 
Frankish, Dutch, Flemish, and 
certain German dialects ; and from 
High German the modem literary 
German, which, however, contains 
elements from various dialects. 
Apart from a few Scandinavian in- 
scriptions, the oldest Teutonic 
documents are the Gothic Bible, 
etc., of XJlphilas, and the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon poems. 

The chief characteristics of the 
Teutonic dialects are the sound- 
shiftings known as Grimm’s and 
Vemer’s laws develop- 

ment of the weak and strong 
adjectival forms and of the pre- 
terite of weak verbs. Like other 
Indo-European languages, the Teu- 
tonic are inflexional, but have not 
escaped the general analytic ten- 
dency of most European dialects ; 
this can be seen in Dutch and 
kindred languages, especially in 
English. See Europe ; Language ; 
Pronunciation. 
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Teutonic Order. Order of 
knighthood established in 119S. 
Originating in the charity of some 
German merchants who established 
a hospital during the siege of Acre, 
1190, it was formally constituted 
in Jerusalem, 1198. Membership 
was confined to Germans of noble 
birth. Although its headquarters 
for a century (1191-1291) were at 
Acre, the order carried out its 


country necessitated the interven- 
tion of Great Britain and France, 
and foreign influence occasioned 
the rising in 1882 of Arabi Pasha 
iq.v.). Tewfik's reign was marked 
by reliance on the advice of Baring 
(later Lord Cromer), and in 1884 
he evacuated the Sudan. He died 
Jan. 7, 1892. 

Tewkesbury. Mun. bor. and 
market town of Gloucestershire, 


defeat at Barnet, Margaret, queen 
of Henry VI, joined the Lancas- 
trian forces in the W., and, ex- 
cluded from Gloucester, encamped 
on the slopes S, of Tewkesbury in 
a strong position with the little 
river Swillgate on the left. The 
duke of Somerset commanded the 
exhausted army. He was rash 
enough to abandon his strong de- 
fensive line to come down into the 


greatest work in Germany, where 
it undertook the conversion and 
conquest of Old Prussia. 

Acquiring political importance, 
the order ruled large districts on 
the borders of Poland and Russia, 
owing allegiance to no power save 
the pope. Its seat was moved to 
Marienburgin 1308, and for another 
hundred years the grand masters 
there held court and ruled exten- 
sive territories. By its constitution 
of knights, priests, and servants, 
every function of the state govern- 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, was 
provided for, and the order had 
become one of the most flourishing 
institutions of Europe when it was 
defeated by the Polish king Ladis- 
las at Tannenberg, 1410. 

This gave its subjects a chance 
of revolt. The Prussian League 
was formed in 1440, and in 1466 
it helped Poland to wrest West 
Prussia from the knights by the 
treaty of Thom. By this treaty 
the order held East Prussia as 
vassal of Poland, and half the 
knights were to be Poles. For 
another 60 years the order re- 
mained in this state of vassalage 
until, in 1526, its grand master 
Albert of Brandenburg became a 
Protestant and made the terri- 
tories an hereditary grand duchy. 
The order continued to exist, with 
headquarters at Mergentheim, until 
1809. It was revived as an Aus- 
trian order of knighthood in 1834. 
See Knighthood ; Prussia. 

Teviot. River of Scotland, in 
Roxburghshire {q,v.). It rises near 
the CO. boundary and flow’s X.E. 
to join the Tweed near Kelso after 
a course of 37 m. There are fisher- 
ies for salmon and trout. The 
valley is known as Teviotdale. 

Tewfik Pasha (1852-92). A 
khedive of Egypt. Son of Ismail 
Pasha, he was born Nov. 15, 

1852, and in 
1879 succeeded 
his father, who 
had been de- 
posed, as niler. 
The confusion 
into which 
Ismail’s policy 
and extrava- 

TewfltPasIia, gance had 

Khedive of Egypt thrown the 


England. Situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Sev- 
ern and Avon, 7 

near the Wor- \ 4 

cestershire bor- 
der and 10 m. X. i||i 

of Gloucester, it p. 
has a rly. station, 

Founded by - 

the Romans, who Tewkesbury arms 
named it Etoces- 

sa, Tewkesbury has always been 
locally important for its abbey, 
founded in 1102 on the ruins of an 
8th century Benedictine establish- 
ment. The church alone survived 


plain, and when the Yorkists, 
under Edward IV, who had fol- 
lowed rapidly from Cirencester, 
opened fight, the Lancastrians were 
routed and their cause was lost* 
Prince Edward fell, and Margaret 
was captured. 

Texarkana. Name of a city of 
the U.S.A. It lies across the 
Texas-Arkansas border, and has 
two separate municipal govts., but 
forms a commercial, industrial, 
and social unit. Situated 165 m. 
N.E. of Dallas, Tex., 165 m. S.W. 
of Little Rock, Ark., 26 m. S. of 
the border with Oklahoma, and 



Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire. Air view of the church of the old Abbey, a 
znagnifleeut example of Kormau architecture 


the Reformation ; this remains 
one of the finest Norman edifices 
in England. The central tow’er, 
N. porch, and W. front are per- 
fect examples of the style. Other 
buildings of interest are the gram- 
mar school, founded 1576 ; towui 
hall, com exchange, and Tolsey 
Hall. There are many fine old 
houses in the towm, w’hich figures 
as Nortonbuiy in John Halifax, 
Gentleman. Dickens brought Pick- 
wick to dine at the Hop Pole. The 
district was long noted for making 
mustard; Falstaff said of Poins, 
“ His wit’s as thick as Tewkesbury 
mustard.” Market days. Wed. and 
Sat. Pop. 4,667. 

Tewkesbury^ Battle oe. 
Fought May 4, 1471, during the 
Wars of the Roses (y.v.)* After her 


28 m. N. of the border with Louis- 
iana, Texarkana has a municipal 
airport and is served by the Mis- 
souri Pacific and other rlys. Situ- 
ated in an agricultural and lumber- 
ing region, the city ships cotton 
and cotton products, garden pro- 
duce, grain, and lumber. Indus- 
trial establishments include rly. 
repair shops, planing miUs, cotton 
and cotton-seed-oil plants, and 
textile mills. 

The first permanent settlement 
'was made in 1874 ; the Texas half 
of the city was incorporated in 
1875, the Arkansas half in 1881. 
Pop. (1940) 28,840—17,019 in 
Tex. and 11,821 in Ark. 

Texas. Larges.t state of the 
U.S.A. Approx, one-twelfth of the 
entire area of the Union, Texas has 
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some characteristics of the west, 
the south, and the central regions 
of that country. One of three 
states (the others being Vermont 
and Calif.) to have been an in- 
dependent republic under its own 
fla^ before its entry into the 
Union, it has the unique distinction 
of having entered on its own 
terms and by a joint resolution 
of the U.S. congress. 

In area 263,644 sq. m., Texas is 
considerably larger than France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland combined ; and than 
the six New England states with 
N.Y., N.J., Penn,, Del., Md., Va., 
and TV. Va. Its 254 cos. include 59 
as large as, or larger than, Khode 
Island, the smallest state. Texas 
ranks sixth among the states in 
pop.: (1945, est.) 6,786,740. 

Plains, Prairies, and Idoimtains 

Physiographically, Texas can be 
dhided into four areas — ^the flat, 
alluvial coast-belt of the gulf 
plains in the S.E. ; the prairies 
stretching W. to the 100th meri- 
dian ; the great plains, an elevated 
plateau from 1,000 ft. to 5,000 ft. 
high ; and in the extreme W., the 
Basin range, or Trans-Pecos prov., 
a mountainous region containing 
many peaks more than 6,000 ft. 
high, the highest point in the state 
being El Capitan (9,020 ft.), a 
peak in the Guadalupe mts. 

A series of low, sandy islands 
lies along the coast. The Panhan- 
dle, the N. tip of Texas, is so called 
because on the map it looks like 
the handle of a huge pan. The Rio 
Grande, which separates Texas 
from Mexico, and the Pecos and 
Canadian rivers rise in the Rookies 
in Colo, and N.M. The other prin- 
cipal streams, all rising within the 
state, are the Red, forming part of 
the boundary with Okla., the 
Sabine, part of the boundary with 
La., the Colorado, the Brazos, the 
Guadalupe, the TWnity, and the 
Nueces. Their waters have formed 
many deep canyons. 

The climate ranges from 
subtropical to temperate. Irriga- 
tion is extensive and has been re- 
sponsible for the development of 
the “ magic valley ” in the lower 
Rio Grande region and for Texas 
ranking as the third citrus-fruit 
producer among the states. The 
huge earthen Denison (Lake Tex- 
oma) dam, on the Red river, 5 m. 
N.W. of Denison, was built to 
control floods and provide hydro- 
electric power. 

Texas produces one-fourth of 
the cotton of the tj.S.A., and one- 
seventh of the world’s cotton. 
Among its other chief crops are 
maize, winter wheat, rice, pota- 


toes, peanuts, tomatoes, onions, 
and fruit. Livestock, particularly 
beef cattle, sheep, goats, and 
mules, wool and mohair are other 
agricultural products. Texas is 
also the centre of U.S. petroleum 
production, 200 cos. having depo- 
sits (the E. Texas oilfield is the 
richest Imown), and ranks first in 
natural gas (its gas pipelines serve 
several other states). Almost all 
U.S., and 85 p.e. of the world’s, 
sulphur, virtually all XJ.S. helium 
(controlled by the U.S. govt. ), and 
one-fourth of U.S. mercury come 
from Texas. Asphalt, magnesium, 
clay, cement, and other mineral 
products are produced in great 
quantity. The state has also im- 
mense little-developed deposits of 
iron, bituminous and sub- bitumin- 
ous coal, and lignite. The forests, 
about 50,000 sq. m. in extent, yield 
yellow pine and oak. 

The industries are chiefly those 
derived from or supporting the 
exploitation of the state’s natural 
wealth — ^petroleum-refining, 
slaughtering and meat-packing, 
processing of non-ferrous metals, 
and production of cotton, cotton- 
seed oil, flour, feed, and grains, and 
oilfield machinery. Other 
industries, including aircraft and 
chemical production, were estab- 
lished during the Second Great 
War. Important ports are Hous- 
ton, Beaumont, Texas City, Corpus 
Christi, Port Aransas, and Galves- 
ton. Cities of more than 50,000 
op. are, besides Houston, Dallas, 
an Antonio, Fort Worth, Austin 
(the capital), Beaumont, Corpus 
Christi, Amarillo, El Paso, Galves- 
ton, and Waco. 

Texas has 84 institutions of 
higher education, including the 
state university of Texas at Aus- 
tin. The state has a large Mexican 
and negro pop. Spanish is still 
spoken in the S.W., where the 
influence of the first (Spanish) 
settlers is strong. An international 
park consisting of land contributed 
by Texas and Mexico, along the 
Rio Grande, was projected in 1948. 
Two senators and 21 representa- 
tives are returned to congress. 

Texas has existed under six 
flags, those of Spain, France, 
Mexico, the republic of Texas, the 
U.S.A., and the Confederacy. It 
was settled in the 17th cent., tak- 
ing its name from an Indian term, 
tejas, meaning friends or allies, 
which was applied to the Indian 
tribes around the Spanish missions 
in E. Texas. When Mexico de- 
clared its independence in 1821, 
Texas was a part of it. 

Following trouble with the 
tyrannical govt., in 1835, a move- 


ment for independence made head- 
way in Texas, where many Ameri- 
cans and Britons had settled. War 
ensued, the end being a declaration 
of Texan independence in 1836. 
Outstanding events of the war 
were the heroic stand at the 
Alamo, a Spanish mission in San 
Antonio, by 187 Texans who were 
vanquished by a force of 3,000 
Mexicans and slaughtered to a 
man, and the battle of San Jacinto, 
18 m, from the present Houston, 
six weeks later, where the Texans 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 
the Mexicans and captured their 
leader, Santa Anna. The Alamo 
became a hallowed shrine, and on 
the San Jacinto battlefield is a 
monument consisting of a 570*4-ft. 
shaft, witlT'a museum at its base. 
Texas was a republic for 9 years 
and 301 days until in 1845 it en- 
tered the Union. Disputes over 
the boundary between the new 
state and Mexico led to war with 
Mexico, 1845-48 {see Mexico). 
Texas was not a Civil War battle- 
field, although the last engagement 
was fought on the Rio Grande, near 
Palo Alto, a month after the sur- 
render at Appomattox. 

Texas City. Port of Texas, 
U.S.A. It lies on the W. side of 
Galveston Bay, 4J m. N.W. of 
Galveston by rly. With a pop. of 
360 in 1900, 5,748 in 1940, 25,000 
in 1947, in 1945 it ranked 13th 
among U.S. ports in volume of 
trade (8,696,711 short tons), five 
above San Francisco (7,530,007 
short tons). Here in 1947 the 
French Liberty ship, the 7,176-ton 
Grandoamp, loaded with nitrates, 
caught fire and blew up, April 16. 
Explosions ashore, in a large che- 
mical works and among oil tanks, 
followed ; fires raged for 24 hours, 
the 6,214-ton High Flyer, loaded 
with nitrates and sulphur, and 
smaller ships and barges also blow- 
ing up. The waterfront was burnt 
out, houses up to two miles away 
were wrecked, and the explosions 
were felt 100 m. inland. Casualties 
included 512 killed and 3,000 
injured. It was the worst disaster 
of the kind that had beeu ex- 
perienced in the U.S.A. 

Texcoco OR Tezoxjco- Town of 
Mexico, in the state of Mexico. It 
stands on the E. shore of the salt 
lake of Texcoco, 24 m. hy rly. E. 
by N. of Mexico City. Until the 
Spanish conquest it was the capi- 
tal of a flourishing kingdom, allied 
with Mexico. 

Texel. Island of the Nether- 
lands in the prov. of N. Holland. 
The most westerly of the Frisian 
Islands it is separated from 

the mainland by the Marsdiep 
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channel- The surface is flat and 
often marshy. To the N. of the 
island is the dist. called the Eijer- 
land, or Land of Eggs, where 
seabirds’ eggs are collected in large 
numbers. Den Burg is the chief 
town. Off Texel the English fleet, 
under Monk, defeated Troinp, 
July 31, 1653. Its area is 71 sq. m. 
Pop. 7,620. 

Textile (Lat. texere, to weave). 
Term for any woven material. The 
art of preparing and using various 
materials to produce cloth was 
already practised thousands of 
years ago, by the Chinese, the 
Sumerians, and the Egyptians. 
Textile manufacture rania with 
agriculture, house-building, cook- 
ing, and metal-working as one of 
the basic activities of civilized 
man. From the 11th cent, to the 
14th raw wool was England’s chief 
export ; from the 15th cent, to the 
17th cloth made of wool was more 
important, impetus being given to 
the industry by waves of immi- 
grants from the Continent who 
brought Continental processes with 
them. In woollen manufacture 
factories first developed, and the 
state regulation of industry began. 
The earliest craft guild was that 
of the weavers. 

From the 17th cent, cotton 
gradually became more important 
than wool, both in the manufac- 
tures and in the foreign trade of 
England, and the inventions that 
led to the Industrial Revolution, 
and transformed industry from the 
domestic to the factory system, 
concerned cotton spinning and 
weaving. The new inventions were 
adopted in the wool industry also, 
though more slowly, and together 
these two textile industries ac- 
counted for much of the expansion 
of British foreign trade during the 
19th cent. ; and their prosperity 
was an important factor in the 
doubling of the pop. between 1750 
and 1831 and later increases. 

At the beginning of the 20th 
cent, textiles constituted almost 
50 p.c. of British exports. They 
employed about 1*5 millions of the 
16 millions of industrial workers. 
Cotton stiU predominated ; “ Man- 
chester goods ” were part of the 
idiom of world trade. But Japan 
became an important competitor 
in Great Britain’s cotton markets 
in the Far East, India, and Africa ; 
Indian companies, some financed 
by British capital, supplied much 
of the local demand. Artificial silk 
(rayon) began to replace cotton 
and caused considerable changes 
in textile fashions and textile tech- 
nology. After the First Great War 
the cotton industry was never able 


to export either in such volume or 
to such a value as formerly. The 
wool industry became relatively 
more important, although it also 
declined, principally because of the 
growth of manufacture overseas. 
In the third decade of the century 
unemployment in most branches 
of textiles was very heavy, almost 
one in five being unemployed. The 
value of the output of textiles 
shrank from £763 m. in 1924 to 
£446 m. in 1935. 

During the iSecond Great War, 
as part of the policy of “ concen- 
tration of industry,” the number 
of those employed in textiles was 
deliberately reduced from 1,183,000 
in 1939 to 661,000 in 1945. 



After Samuel Laurence 


At the end of the war there was 
an immense and urgent need for 
textiles of all kinds at home and 
abroad. Japan was, for the mo- 
ment at any rate, no longer a sup- 
plier of cheap cotton and rayon 
goods, and much of the textile 
manufacturing capacity of the 
Continent had been destroyed or 
disorganized. A determined effort 
was made to restore the textile 
industry in the U,K., but at the 
beginning of 1947 production of 
cotton was still 40 p.c. below that 
of 1939 ; the labour force num- 
bered only 255,000 compared with 
344,000. The consumption of wool 
was 80 p.c. of that in 1939, the 
number engaged in the industry 
167,000 compared with 210,000. 
Rayon yarn output, however, was 
more than 50 p.c. above pre-war. 

The Americas, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa came, 
as the 20th cent, progressed, to 
produce more and more of the 
textiles they required — ^a huge 
cotton, wool, and silk manufac- 
turing industry, greatly developed 
to supplywar needs, grew up in the 


U.S.A. ; the countries of S. America, 
deprived twice by war conditions 
for years at a time of their normal 
imports of textiles from Europe, 
began to set up their own textile 
factories. The nations of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth did likewise. 
But in spite of this there remained 
a world demand for the fine quality 
textiles of the U.K., particularly 
cottons and woollens, w^hich in the 
second quarter of 1948 represented 
£53 m. out of a total export of 
manufactured goods valued at 
£337 m. See Cotton ; Jute ; Rayon ; 
Silk ; Wool. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace (1811-^3). British novelist, 
humorist, and essayist. He was 
bom at Calcutta, July 18, 1811, 
and was sent to England six years 
later. He was at Charterhouse 
from 1822, and in 1829 went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
among his contemporaries were 
Tennyson, FitzGerald, and Monck- 
ton Milnes, with all of whom he 
formed enduring friendships. He 
left the university in 1830, without 
taking a degree, and went to 
Weimar. In 1831 he entered the 
Middle Temple, but abandoned 
law for journalism. He purchased 
in 1833 The National Standard, 
which he edited for the few months 
it survived, and in 1836 went to 
Paris as correspondent for the 
short-lived Constitutional. That 
year he married Isabella Shawe 
(d. 1894) ; there were three child- 
ren, including Lady Ritchie. In 
1840 Mrs. Thackeray’s brain gave 
way, and she never recovered. 
Thackeray now became a con- 
firmed clubman, his favourite 
haunt being the Garrick. 

He had long been on the staff of 
Fraser’s Magazine, to which he con- 
tributed stories, essays, verses, 
caricatures, art criticism, and re- 
views. BKs principal contributions 
were The Yellowplush Papers, 
1837-38, which attracted atten- 
tion, and was pirated in the U.S.A. ; 
Major Gahagan, 1838 ; Catherine, 
A Shabby-Genteel Story, 1840 ; 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, 
1841 ; The Fitzhoodle Papers, 
1842 ; and Barry Lyndon, 1844. 
The Paris Sketch Book, 1840, and 
Comic Tales and Sketches, 1841, 
were volumes of articles already 
published, but The Second Funeral 
of Napoleon, and The Irish Sketch 
Book, 1843, contained new matter. 
Thackeray first became known to a 
wider public by his contributions 
to Punch, Jeames’s Diary, 1845, 
The Snobs of England, 1846-47. 

Fame in the broader sense came 
with the issue of Vanity Fair 
in monthly parts during 1847-48. 


He was then recognized as one of 
the great men of letters of the day, 
at least the equal of Dickens. 
Pendennis appeared 1848-50, and 
Esmond, which set the seal upon 
his reputation, was published in 
three vols. in 1852. The Christmas 
Books, Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, 1847, 
Dr. Birch, 1849, The Kickleburys 
on the Rhine, and Rebecca and 
Rowena, 1850, showed versatility. 

In 1862 Thackeray went to the 
U.S.A. to deliver lectures on The 
English Humorists of the ISth 
Century, which he had already 
given in England. On his return 
he published The Newcomes, 
1853-55. In 1855, in which year 
was issued that splendid example 
of delightful fooling, The Rose and 
the Ring, he went again to America 
to lecture on The Four Georges, 
which series he presently gave in 
London and the provinces. He 
stood unsuccessfully for Oxford 
in the Liberal interest in 1857. He 
then went to his desk again, and 
wrote The Virginians, 1857-59. 
The Gomhill Magazine was founded 
in I860, and Thackeray edited 
the first 28 numbers. He con- 
tributed to it Lovel the Widower* 
1860, Philip, 1861-62, and many 
delightful ‘ Roundabout Papers, 
1860-63. The fragment, Denis 
Duval, appeared posthumously 
in 1864, Thackeray having died 
on Christmas Eve, 1863. 


situation ever found him wanting. 
Ho nearly always furnished 
sketches for his books, and as an 
illustrator he is admirable. See 
English Literature ; Esmond ; 
Novel ; Sharp, Becky ; Steyne, 
Marquis of ; Vanity Fair. 

Iiewis Xlelville 
Bibliography. Works, 22 vols., 
1 867-69 ; 1 3 vols., ed. Lady Ritchie, 
reprinted and enlarged, 26 vols., 
1911; 20 vols., ed. L. Melville, 

1911 ; Lives, H. 0. Merivale and 

F. Marzials, 1891; G. Whibley, 
1903 ; L. Melville, new ed. 1927 ; 
A Consideration of Thackeray, 

G. Saintsbury, 1931 ; T,, a Per- 
sonality, M. Elwin, 1932 ; T., a 
Critical Portrait, J. Dodds, 1942 ; 
Letters and Private Papers, ed. 
G. N. Ray, 1946; Showman of 
Vanity Fair, L. Stevenson, 1947. 

Thaddeiis. Alternative name 
for the disciple of Christ, men- 
tioned only in John 14, as Judas 
“ not Iscariot.” 

Thai. People of Mongoloid 
stock in the Indo-Chinese pen- 
insula. Emanating from S.W. 
China, they descended the Indo- 
Chinese river valleys, driving the 
Mon-Khmer peoples before them. 
They include the Burma Shans, 
one million ; the Assam Ahorn ; 
the Siamese and Lao of Siam, 
7,500,000 ; the Lao of French 
Indo-China, with the Thai-speak- 
ing aboriginal Tho and Muong of 
Tongking ; and some millions in 
S.W. China. 


1942 and made foreign minister in 
the puppet government. In 1945, 
on the advance of British forces, 
he followed Aung San in changing 
sides, and helped to form the anti- 
fascist people’s fireedom league 
against the Japanese. After the 
war the govt, formed by this party 
was accepted by the British as the 
provisional govt. On the assas- 
sination of Aung San, July 19, 
1947, Thakin Nu took over leader- 
ship of the executive council and 
the presidency of the A.F.P.F.L., 
and visited London on a “ good- 
will ” mission to sign the treaty 
which granted independence to 
Burma. As first premier of the 
Union of Burma, following a 
“ Marxist-Leninist ” policy, he 
had to contend with violent poli- 
tical disunity. More than once 
he announced a date for his 
resignation, but postponed it as 
often in the endeavour to gain 
control of a deteriorating situa- 
tion. 

Thalben-Ball, George 
Thomas (b. 1896). British organ- 
ist. Born at Sydney, N.S.W., 
he came to London to study at 
the R.C.M, Having played the 
organ at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
1911-14, and Paddington parish 
church, 1916-19, he was ap- 
pointed organist to the Temple 
church and the Albert Hall. He 
was an examiner and council 


Thackeray was one of the most 
versatile of writers. His light 
verse is often delightful, and The 
BaUad of Bouillabaisse and The 
Mahogany Tree retain their popu- 
larity, His humorous writings 
make agreeable reading, and Ms 
parodies, notably those of Lever 
and Disraeli, are among the best 
in the language. The Roundabout 
Papers are deliciously mature. 
Thackeray’s fame, however, rests 
ultimately on his novels, especially 
Barry Lyndon, Vanity Fair, and 
Esmond, of which the first is an 
admirably sustained piece of 
irony, excelled only by Swift. 

It is in atmosphere and char- 
acterisation that these books are 
pre-eminent ; when writing them 
Thackeray lived in tho period, and 
with his characters, who to biTn 
were living persons. The books are 
somewhat lacking in plot, except 
Esmond, and what story there is is 
frequently interrupted by the 
author in his favourite r61e of 
week-day preacher. Thackeray’s 
humour is strongly tinged with 
saf^, he has a keen sense of the 
frailties of humanity, but though 
oco^onally bitter is never really 
cynical, and is a sentimentalist at 
heart. His style is simple, but no 


Thailand. Anglicised form of 
the name applied to their country 
by the people of Siam (g.v.). 

Thais. An Athenian courtesan 
(4th cent, B,c,). She is said to 
have accompanied Alexander the 
Great on Ms Eastern campaigns, 
and to have persuaded Mm, during 
a drunken bout, to set fire to 
the old palace of the Persians 
at Persepolis, by way of reprisal 
for the destruction of Athens by 
Xerxes. Dryden’s ode, Alexander’s 
Feast, 1697, describes the event, 
wMch is probably unauthentic. 
Thais is also the oMef character 
in a novel of the same name by 
Anatole France. 

Thakin Nu (b. 1906), Burmese 
politician. Bom at Wakewa and 
educated at Rangoon, with his 
friend U Aung San he developed a 
strong nationa- 
list fent, and 
staged a 
students’ 
strike. He was 
imprisoned in 
1940 for sedi- 
tious activi- 
ties, but was 
released by 
T TiftTri-fi the Japanese 

Burmese politiciaii invaders in 


member of the R.C.M. and R.C.O., 
and from 1941 on the advisory 
staff of the B.B.C., as well as 
being a leading broadcast per- 
former. 

Thaler. German silver coin 
first struck at Joachimsthal, Bo- 
hemia, about 1519. The coin was 
current in Germany until the 19th 
century, and was the unit of the 
monetary union until 1873, when 
it was replaced by the mark. The 
thaler was divided into 30 silber- 
grosohen of 12 pfennigs. The 
word dollar is a modem corruption 
of the word. 

Thales (c. 640-c. 550 b.o.). 
Greek philosopher, one of the 
seven wise men of ancient Greece. 
Bora in Miletus, Asia Minor, and 
supposed to be of Phoenician 
descent, he was the first human 
being, so far as is known, to 
suggest a scientific as opposed to 
a mythological explanation of the 
universe. With Mm the history 
of speculative thought begins. 
Thales held that water was the 
all-pervading principle of the 
universe, and that all material 
substances were variants of water. 
He also held that the universe is 
a living creature. Thales is re- 
garded as the pioneer in the 
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sciences of geometry and astron- oxide. Soluble thallium salts are nccted there'witli by riy, and bus. 
omy among the Greeks, and is poisonous and viill destroy pests. The chief building is the church 
credited with having foretold the Adding thallous oxide to glass of S. Mary the Virgin, a large 
eclipse of the sun which occurred gives it a high refractive index, edifice mainly E.E., with remark- 
in 5S5 B.c. making it suitable for artificial able tombs and other monuments. 

Thalia. In Greek mythology, gems. The oxysulphide is used There are a town hall, and a gram- 
one of the nine Muses, whose prov- in photo-electric cells. mar school founded by Lord Wil- 

ince was pastoral poetry and Thallophyta. Division of plant- liams of Thame (d. 1559). Hamp- 

comedy. See Muses. life which includes the two sub- den is said to have died in a house 

TTiaJlinm (Gr. tkallos, green divisions, the algae and the fungi, in the tOTO. Thame Park is a 
shoot). One of the chemical See Algae ; Fimgus. fine house standing in a large 

elements. Its symbol is T1 ; Thalmann, Ernst (1SS6- park ; in its grounds are slight 

atomic number 81 ; atomic weight 1944). German communist. As remains of a Cistercian abbey. 
204*39; density, 11*9 gm per c.c. ; a youth engaged in transport Thame has an agricultural trade, 
melting point 302*5° C. ; boiling work in Hamburg, where he was There is an annual fair and agri- 
point 1 , 67 ° C. It may occur in bom April 16, 1886, he joined cultural show in Sept. Market 
either cubic close packing or the Socialist party. A reT^sion day, Tues. Pop. 3,020. Pro7i, 
hexagonal close packing struc- against the First Great War, in Tame. 

tures. Thallium was discovered which he served, carried him over Thames (Latin Tamesis or 
spectroscopically in 1861 by to its independent wing, and from Tamisis). Longest and most im- 
(Srookes while examining some 1920 he was a vigorous commun- portant river of England. It rises 
selenium residues. It owes its ist. In the Reichstag from 1924, on the E. side of the Cotswolds in 
name to the fact that its spectrum he twice stood against Hindenburg four headstreams : Thames or Isis, 
gives one bright green line. It for the presidency. As chairman Churn, Coin, and Leach, which 
occurs mostly in amounts ranging of the German Communist party unite near Lechladc. The waters 
from 16 to 60 p.o. in a few rare he was made an honorary member of these streams and the tribu- 
minerals like crookesite ; also in of the Moscow International. Im- taries Windrush, Evenlode, and 
pyrite, marcasite, and lepidolite. mediately Hitler came to power Cherwell, accumulate at Oxford, 
From ores by acid extraction, or Thalmann was interned at Buchen- at a gap in the Oxford heights, 
from flue dusts by extraction with wald concentration camp. He The main stream below Lechlade, 
water, it may be readily prepared, certainly died there in 1944 : and the Hay, a tiny affluent of the 
as also from its compounds by the Nazis said he was killed by Cherwell, flow in a clay vale along 
electrolysis or by precipitation Allied bombs on Sept. 16 (when a line parallel to the Oxford 
with zinc. Thallium is a white no enemy aircraft was near), hut heights. Below Oxford, the 
metal with a blue tint ; so soft inmates of the camp later averred Thames receives the Thame and 
that it may he marked with the he had been shot by guards on leaves the Upper Thames basin 
finger-nail, and leaves a black Aug. 18. through the Goring gorge. Below 

spot on paper. Thame« River of England. It Reading, at the E. end of the gap, 

Two series of salts are formed, rises in the Chiltem Hills in Hert- the Thames is the chief river of 
corresponding with the valencies fordshire, N.W. of Tring, and the London basin, 
of one and three, and these show flows generally S.W. through the From the N., the Colne, Brent, 
many resemblances to those of Vale of Aylesbury, Bucks, then Lea, and Roding reach the left 
near neighbours of thallium in S. through Oxfordshire to the bank ; the Kennet, Loddon, Wey, 
the periodic table. The trivalent Thames, which it enters near Mole, Darent, and Medway flow in 
salts bear the closest resemblance Dorchester. Its length is c. 30 m. on the right bank from the S. So 
to iron and aluminium. Although Thame is the largest place on it. deeply has the Thames gouged out 
oxidation is slight at ordinary Thame. Market town and the Tertiary strata that at Crick- 

temperatures, thallous oxide is urban district of Oxfordshire, lade it is little more than 260 ft. 
easily formed above 100° C., and England. It stands on the Thame, above sea level ; it is 200 ft. at a 
at higher temperatures thallic 12 m. E. of Oxford, and is con- point 119 m. from London Bridge, 



Thames. Map of the estuary of the Thames below Tilbury, showing tha many shallows which make uavigatiou difficult 
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Thames^ " of t^e area d^Led^y the river and its tribntariei^^^ 


and 100 ft. 62 m. above the bridge. 
It is a lowland river, swinging 
in great arcs round W^ham and 
the other hills where the limestone 
or chalk obtrude into the clay 
vales, and meandering across the 
lower valley both before and during 
its passage through London. 

But rarely has the Thames been 
left in a natural state as in 
its upper course above Oxford. 
Waterworks have necessitated 
weirs ; traffic requirements and 
the danger of floods have caused 
the construction of embankments, 
locks, and a towing path. Thomey 
Island, on which Westminster was 
founded, has disappeared ; and the 
London embankments have turned 
the river, in its passage through 
the county, into a canal. Above 
London, bridges are numerous, and 
the river forms a convenient high- 
way and administrative boundary. 
The tide, which reaches Tedding- 
ton Lock, is of double strength, the 
wave which has travelled up the 
English Channel meeting and rein- 
forcing the wave of 12 h, earlier 
which has passed round the N. of 
Scotland. The exceptional strength 
of the tide, acting within a re- 
stricted channel, gives from 16 ft. 
to 20 ft. rise at London Bridge. 

The length of the Thames from 
Lechlade, where it is connected 
with the Severn by a canal, to the 
Nore, 60 m. below London, is esti- 
mated at 120 m. direct, or 250 m. 
if allowance is made for windings. 
The width varies from 290 yds. at 
London Bridge, 490 yds. at Wool- 
wich, and 800 yds. at Greenwich, 
to nearly 6 m. at the Nore, 8 m. 
below which it is put at 18 m. 
Erom London Bridge to Rother- 
hithe is the Upper Pool j thence to 
Cuckold’s Point, the Lower Pool ; 
below are Limehouse, Greenwich, 
and Blackwall reaches. 

Above Richmond the Thames 
is a river of pleasure, boating, and 


angling ; below that point the 
tidal waterway is mainly devoted, 
except for yachting at the estuary, 
to commercial uses, boat building, 
with docks and wharves extending 
almost all the way to Tilbury. The 
chief docks are Victoria and Albert, 
Tilbury, Surrey Commercial, West 
India, MillwaU, London, George V, 
and East India. Opposite Tilbury 
is Gravesend, where incoming 
ships take on pilots and customs 
officers. 

Many historic processions have 
taken place on the Thames. On its 
waters the body of Elizabeth was 
brought from Richmond to White- 
hall, that of Nelson from Green- 
wich to the same place, and that of 
Wavell from the Tower to West- 
minster. State prisoners were 
taken by boat to the Tower. Once 
famous as “ the silent highway,” in 
Stow’s time it gave employment to 
3,000 watermen with their wher- 
ries. The last civic water proces- 
sion was in 1856. The river was 
praised by Spenser, Herrick, Dry- 
den, Pope, Bridges and other poets. 
It was frozen over at London in 
1564, 1608, 1634-35, 1683-84, 
1715-16, 1739-40, 1789, and 1814, 
and at Teddington in 1940. On 
Jan. 7, 1928, there were serious 
floods drowning 10 persons sleep- 
ing in basements at Westminster, 
two at Putney, and two at Ham- 
mersmith. During 1948 plans for 
making 136 m. of towing path (no 
longer used for towing) between 
Teddington and Cricklade (the 
part of the river under the Thames 
Conservancy, (v.L)) into a public 
footpath were discussed between 
the various authorities concerned. 
In the same year a river hus 
service between Greenwich and 
Putney was begun. 

See Boat Race ; Henley Royal 
Regatta ; London ; Police illus. p, 
6549 ; Port of London Authority ; 
Tilbury, etc. 


Bibliography. Geology of the Val- 
ley of the Thames, J. Phillips, 1871; 
London to the Nore, W. L. Wyllie, 
1905; Historic Thames, 1907," and 
The River of London, 1913, H. 
Belloc ; The Thames Highw^, P. S. 
Thacker, 2 vols., 1914^19 ; ’London 
River, H. M. Tomlinson, 1921 ; The 
Port of London, Sir J. G. Broad- 
bank, 1921 ; Thames from the Tow- 
path, E. K.W. Ryan, 1938 ; Thames 
Triumphant, S. R. Jones, 1944. 

Thames Conservancy. In 1867 
a body was appointed to look after 
all matters affecting the river — • 
fisheries, ferries, locks, drainage, 
tolls, etc. Its powers were ex- 
tended by various statutes, con- 
[ solidated in the Thames Conaerv- 
I ancy Act, 1894. In 1909 the Port 
of London Authority was formed 
to exercise jurisdiction over the 
river from Teddington to the 
mouth, leaving the conservancy 
with 136 m. of river between 
Cricklade and Teddington. The 
powers of the conservators were 
amended by the Thames Conserv- 
ancy Act, 1932, For preventing 
pollution its powers cover a catch- 
ment area of 3,812 sq. m. in 15 
counties. Acting also as the drain- 
age board of this catchment area, 
the Thames conservators have 
jurisdiction along 2,382 m. of 
streams. They are 34 in number 
and have offices at 2-3, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C.2. 

Thames. River of Canada, in 
Ontario. It flows across the Lakes 
Peninsula, between Lakes Huron 
and Erie, and enters Lake St. Clair 
after a course of 160 m. London, 
and Chatham, which is at the head 
of navigation, are towns on its 
banks. Its broad valley, with wil- 
lows and elms along the streams 
and clumps of oaks and maple in- 
terspersed among meadows, gives 
a general impression of an English 
landscape. 

Thames. River, firth, county, 
and town of Auckland dist., N.Z. 
The river, also known as the IVaiho, 
rises in Matamata co., and flows 
generally N. into the firth, which 
forms the S. portion of the Hauraki 
Gulf. Thames co. lies between this 
gulf and the Bay of Plenty and 
contains the Coromandel penin- 
sula. The town, which includes 
Tararu, Parawai, Shortland, and 
Grahamstown, stands on the firth 
at the mouth of the river, S.E. 
from Auckland, 40 m. by steamer 
or 147 m. by rly. It has a school of 
mines and other educational estab- 
lishments, government offices, and 
public library. Engineering works 
and iron foundries give principal 
employment to a pop. of 4,260. 

Thames Ditton. Parish and 
residential riverside dist. of Surrey, 
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England. Part of the urban dist. 
of Esher, it is reached by electric 
rly. from London, 14 m. to N.E. 
Anglers frequent it, and there are 
numerous houseboats. The ancient 
church of S. Nicholas shows in- 
teresting brasses and monuments, 
and there are almshouses dating 
from 1720. Pop, 10,060. Esher. 

Thames Embankment. Wall 
ofgranite, with plane tree bordered 
footway, built in three sections 
along the banks of the Thames, 
1864-74. The embankment was 
begun, by the metropolitan board 
of works, with the Victoria Em- 
bankment on the left bank of the 
river between Blackfriars and 
Westminster. It was completed 
in 1870, under the supervision of 
Sir J oseph Bazalgette, at a cost of 
£1,553,000. Extending for 1| m., 
it includes a granite river wall 8 ft. 
thick, with foundations 16-30 ft. 


vide, and is 4,300 ft. in length. 
A river wall, 1,700 ft. long, between 
County Hall and Waterloo bridge 
constructed 1949-51, bounding the 
Festival of Britain buildings, re- 
claimed 4J acres from the river. 

Thames Tuxmels. There are 
several tunnels imder the Thames 
in the London area. The first, 
Wapping to Rotherhithe, was pro- 
jected by Sir M. I. Brunei, begun 
1825, opened for foot passengers 
1843, and cost £600,000. An in- 
undation caused a suspension of the 
work of construction for seven 
years ending in 1835. Sold in 
1865 to the East London rly. co. 
for £200,000, and since used for 
rly. purposes, it has sloping ap- 
proaches and included two arch- 
ed passages, 1,200 ft. long, 14 ft. 
wide, and 16 J ft, high. The crown 
of the tunnel is about 16 ft. below 
the river bed. 



Thames Tunnels. Wapping end of the first tnnnel, shortly after its opening 
by its designer. Sir Marc Isambard Brunei, March 25, 1843 
From a contemporary prini 

below low- water mark, landing- Other tunnels are used by foot 
stages, a roadway 100 ft. wide, and vehicular traffic. One goes 
with a separate road for trams, a from Rotherhithe on the Surrey 
footway, and public gardens, side to Commercial Road, and 
Under the footway are a low-level another is the BlaokwaU tunnel 


Marco Polo in 1298, and in the 
16th century became a Portuguese 
settlement. By 1739, when it was 
taken from the Portuguese by the 
Mahrattas, the settlement was 
highly cultivated. In 1775 the 
British forestalled a Portuguese 
attempt to recapture it by taking 
it after a three-day siege. On 
March 6 1775, it was ceded with 
the island of Salsette to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Surat. 
The English church here was 
consecrated by Bishop Heber in 
1825. In the 16th century the 
silk industry employed 6,000 
people ; it is now confined to one 
family. Area 3,526 sq. m. Pop., 
dist., 932,733 ; town, 23,000. 

Thane ob Thegn. Name given 
in Anglo-Saxon England to a class 
of soldiers and landholders. The 
earliest thanes seem to have been 
the retainers or military followers 
of a king or other ruler, but after a 
time they appeared as holders of 
land also. As a class, they stood 
between the earl and the ceorl with 
a wergild ( g.v, ) six times that of the 
latter. There were various classes 
of thanes; king’s thanes with 
special privileges, bishop’s thanes, 
and others. In course of time the 
word changed its meaning some- 
what, but it always retained the 
idea of military service, which was , 
often rewarded or purchased by 
grants of land. The rank of thane 
could also be attained by a success- 
ful man of lower degree. After 
the Norman Conquest the word 
disappeared in England, but in 
Scotland it remained some cen- 
turies longer to describe a certain 
class of royal tenants. In England 
the knights were the successors of 
the thanes. 

Thaaet. District and go. con- 
stituency of Kent, England. In 
the N.E. of the county, the “ isle ” 
of Thanet is about 9 m. long by 
6 m. wide, and is separated from 
the rest of Kent by the Stour. 
This is the successor of a much 


sewer, water and gas mains, and 
telegraph wires; under the road- 
way runs the underground rly., 
with^ the stations Westminster, 
Charing Cross (formerly called 
Embankment), and Temple. The 
Chelsea Embankment, about 1 m. 
in length, extends from Battersea 
Bridge to Chelsea Bridge, on the 
left bank of the river, and was 
made during 1868-74 at a cost of 
£250,000. 


(qv.). One between Greenwich 
and Poplar and another between 
the two parts of Woolwich are for 
foot passengers only. 

Thana. District and town of 
the N. division, Bombay state, 
India, on the island of Salsette, to 
which (over a causeway) the rly. 
line passes from Bombay I., 
between Sion and Kurla. The dist. 
fringes the coast N. of Bombay ; 
it has an annual rainfall of 


larger river, the Wantsume, which 
was said to be a mile wide and 
which made Thanet an island. 
The Romans built Richborough 
and Reculver to guard the river 
crossings. Noted for its bracing 
climate, it is washed on three 
sides by the sea, and on it stand 
Margate, Ramsgate, Westgate, and 
Broadstairs. It contains also 
the N. Foreland, while inland are 
St. Peter’s and Minster. On the 


^ The Albert Embankment, on the 
right bank of the river, between 
Westminster Bridge and Vauxhall, 
was^ constructed on similar lines, 
during 1866-69, cost a little over 
£1,000,000, has a roadway 60 ft. 


100 ins. Rice is the chief crop. 
The town is 2 m. from Bombay 
and was the terminus of the first 
stretch of rly. opened in India. 
In earlier times the capital of a 
large kingdom, it was visited by 


island too is Ebbsfieet, the sup- 
posed landing-place of Hengist and 
Horsa, and later of S. Augustine. 
The district has other associations 
with the earliest days of English 
history. 
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Thanet Beds or Thanet 
Sands. Name given by geologists 
to the lowest division of the Eocene 
in Great Britain. They consist of 
yellow to greenish sands, well 
'developed in the Isle of Thanet, 
and contain a large number of 
marine fossils. See Geology. 

Thanksgiving Day. National 
holiday in the U.S. A., annually pro- 
claimed bj’’ the president and state 
governors for general thanksgiving. 
Religious services are held, and in 
New England especially the day is 
the great family festival, like the 
English Christmas. It was first 
celebrated in 1621, when the Ply- 
mouth colony appointed a day for 
thanksgiving after their first har- 
vest, and celebration of a day of 
thanksgiving soon became general. 
Its observance as a national festi- 
val is said to have been suggested 
by Sarah Josepha Hale (1790- 
1879). In 1863 Lincoln proclaimed 
the fourth or last Thurs. in Nov. 
a day of national thanksgiving and 
a general holiday. In 1941 E. D. 
Roosevdt fixed the day as the 
fourth Thurs. in Nov. 

Thaim. Town of Prance, in 
the dept, of Haut-Rhin. It stands 
on the Thur, 22 m. S.S.W. of Col- 
mar, and was an apanage of the 
house of Hapsburg in 1624, being 
frequently exposed to hostfie 
attacks during the Thirty Years’ 
War. Stormed by the Swedes in 
1632, it was subsequently captured 
by the duke of Weimar and retaken 
by Austrian troops, only to fall at 
last into the hands of the Erench 
under Turenne, by whose orders the 
fortress castle of Engelburg was 
demolished. The fine 15th century 
church of S. Theobald has survived 
the ravages of wax. Noted for its 
white wine, Thaiin has textile fac- 
tories, machine shops, and chemical 
works. Pop. est. 7,600. 

Thapsaens. Commercial city 
of ancient Syria. On the right bank 
of the Euphrates, it has been iden- 
tified with the Tiphsah (Semitic, 
crossing) of the O.T. (1 Kings 4, v. 
24), and formed the northern limit 
of Solomon’s kingdom. Erom the 
earliest times it was the chief 
crossing-place of the river, and was 
used as such by Gyrus and the Ten 
Thousand, Darius Codomannus, 
and Alexander. Called by the 
Macedonians Amphipolis, the site 
is probably near Debsi. 

Thapsns. Peninsula on the E. 
coast of Sicily, now known as Mag- 
nisx. In their attack on Syracuse, 
414 B.C., the Athenians used it as a 
naval base. Tombs have been found 
containing Sicel objects (^ec Sicily) 
of the 10th or 11th century b.c. 
Salt w'orks are situated here. 


Another Thapsus, an ancient otherwise their respective work is 
town of Africa, on the Hediterra- indistinguishable. Pro7i. Tah-ro. 
nean Sea, 100 m. S.E. of Carthage, Tharawadi. Dist. and town 
was the scene of a defeat of the of Lower Burma. The dist. occu- 
Pompeians by Caesar in 46 b.c. pies the S. portion of the Pegu 
Thar Desert. Arid region of Range E. of the Irawadi. Rice 
the Indian sub-continent. It lies is the only crop. The town is on 
E. of the Indus valley, N.W. of the the Prome-Rangoon rly and main 
Aravalli HiUs, and is a portion of road, 68 m. N.N.W. of Rangoon, 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, extending Area, 2,863. sq. m. Pop., dist., 
on its W. into Pakistan. The S.W. 593,909 ; town, 9,000. 
monsoon, loaded with water, blows Thasos. Greek island of the 

across the heated surface, but Aegean Sea. It is 4 m. from the S. 
deposits no rain until it reaches coast of Thrace and 30 m. N.N.E. 
the Himalayas. of ]\It. Athos. The island is reputed 

Thar P^kar. Most easterly to have been colonised by the 
dist. of Sind, Pakistan. It includes, Parians about 700 B.o. Eorested 
in the N., the S. portion of the Thar mountains almost cover it. Ex- 
desert, and is the most scantily ports are timber, wax, honey, and 
peopled dist. in the province. The oil. The capital, Thasos, is on the 
rainfall is less than 10 ins. and N. coast. Area 150 sq. m. 
nearly half the tilled area is irri- ThatchedHouseClub. London 
gated. The crops are mostly food social club. It originated in an inn 
grains. Area, 13,649 sq. m. Pop. near St. James’s Palace, long known 
approx. 581,000. as the Thatched House Tavern, 

Thaxaud. Name of two broth- which had a great dining-room, 
ers, Erench novelists. Jerdme was with a ceiling painted to represent 
bom on May 18, 1874, and Jean* the sky. where' the Dilettanti 
on May 9, 1877, both at St. Junien, Society met. The old tavern was 
Haute-Vienne. Working and liv- pulled down in 1814, and a newer 
ingtogetherat Versailles, they won building in 1843, after which the 
the Goncourt prize in 1906 and in Conservative Club was built on the 
1920 the grand prix of the Aca- site. The name was given to an- 
demy, to which both were elected other building in the street, and in 
— ^the younger in 1938, JerOme in 1B66 the Thatched House Club was 
1946. Their huge output, mainly formed. From 1950 it shared the 
fiction, began with Le Coltineur premises of the Junior Carlton 
Debile, 1899, There are psycholo- Club, its own house at 86, St. 
gical novels such as Dingley, 1 902 ; J ames’s Street, S.W. 1 , being taken 
L’Ami de I’Ordre, 1905 ; Les over by the Union club. 
Bienaimees, 1932 ; others dealing Thatching. Agricultural pro- 
with the Jewish problem, e.ff. cess used to protect ricks and build- 
L’Ombre de la Croix, 1917 ; Le ings. Straw, reeds, heather, gorse, 
Royaume de Dieu, 1920 ; Quand and bracken are the materials 
Israel N’est Plus Roi, 1933 ; travel chiefly used. Of straws the best 
books, such as Les Moines de for thatching are those of wheat 
r Athos, 1904 ; La Bataille k and rye. Oat and barley straw, 
Scutari, 1926 ; and biographies, being softer in texture, are liable 
e.g. of DeroulMe, 1924; Notre to absorb water. Reeds are superior 
Cher Peguy, 1926. J6r6me, who as a thatch to any straw ; a reed 
during 1905-14 was secretary to roof well laid will last for half a 
Barres, wrote without his brother century without repair ; but reed 
Mes Annees chez Barres, 1928 ; thatching is expensive. Heather or 

ling is much used 
for thatching 
summer-houses 
and ornamental 
buildings. Good 
heather thatch has 
lasted a hundred 
years or more in 
sound repair, but 
is much heavier 
than other kinds. 

The thatcher’s 
outfit consists of 
a bill-hook, a par- 
ing knife, a lairge, 
forked stick’ to 
contain the drawn 
straw, and a wood- 
en rake with iron 



Thatching the xoof of a cottage. The thatchei has 
worked up to an angle of the roof, where he is forming 
the ridge 
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teeth. He has also a supply of 
tarred cord and wooden pegs, 
usually of split hazel or willow. The 
straw is first well moistened, then 
the heap is turned with a fork and 
afterwards lightly trodden. The 
thatcher draws his straw from the 
bottom of the heap, taking it by 
double handfuls. Drawn straws are 
usually called yealms, and this 
work of drawing was formerly 
done by the assistant or server. 
The straw being made into a bun- 
dle in which the individual straws 
lie fairly straight, the thatcher 
takes this bundle and puts it into 
place. He begins at the bottom or 
eaves and works upwards, securing 
each successive course with his pegs 
and twine. In S. England split 
hazel rods are frequently used in 
place of twine. Reaching the top, 
the straw is laid well up to form a 
point, and give a good pitch. It is 
often necessary to use bundles of 
tightly-tied straw to bolster up the 
ridge. See Roof. 

^aton. Dist. and town of Bur- 
ma, in the Tenasserim division. 
The dist. lies N.E. of the Gulf of 
Martaban, along the lower course 
of the Salween. As rainfall is 215 
ins. annually, rice is the only crop. 

Thaton town is on the Rangoon- 
Moulmein riy. some distance from 
the coast. Buddhist missionaries 
from Ceylon arrived c. 240 b.c. This 
was the capital of the Taking 
kingdom until destroyed in 1050 
by Anaurata, when King Manuha 
and his court were carried off 
to build a new capital at I^agan. 
Area, 4,892 sq. m. Pop., dist., 
592,638 ; town, 21,600. 

Thaulow, Fritz (1847-1906). 
Norwegian painter. Bom Oct. 20, 
1847, at Christiania (Oslo), he 


stiidied at Copenhagen academy, 
under Oude at Karlsnihe, and in 
Paris. He returned to Xorwav and 
led the opposi- 
tion to the 
stereotyped 
principles of 
German aca- 
demic art 
which then 
prevailed in 
his country. 

He painted 
much Norwe- 
gian scenery, 
particularly effects of snow, in oils 
and pastel. A series of pictures of 
the Seine helped to assure him an 
international reputation, and in 
Great Britain he was known 
for remarkable colour etchings. 
Thaulow' died Nov. 5, 1906. 

Thaw. Term for the melting of 
ice. It is also used to indicate the 
hreak-up of a frost. In the British 
Isles the final disappearance of 
frost is generally a result of com- 
paratively warm winds from the 
Atlantic replacing northerly or 
easterly Arctic air streams. The 
spring thaw is a regular feature of 
northerly latitudes ; ice-bound 
seas again become open to ship- 
ping, and on land the winter snows 
melt. If the sun is sufficiently high 
in the sky and not obstructed by 
clouds, a partial thaw may occur 
at midday, even during protracted 
frosty spells. See Frost ; Ice. 

Thaw Case. American murder 
case. On the night of June 23, 
1906, in New York, Harry K. 
Thaw, the son of a Pittsburgh 
millionaire, deliberately shot Stan- 
ford White, a leading architect, on 
the ground that he had insulted 
his wife. The trials lasted from 


Jan., 1907, until July, 1915. The 
ease created a world- wide sensation 
for its revelations of life among the 
wealthy in New York, and for the 
long legal battle to save the life of 
the murderer, on the ground that 
he was insane at the time of the 
murder. Released on July 17, 
1915, supposed to have recovered 
his sanity, Thaw' was rearrested in 
1917 and confined in a lunatic 
asylum for seven years. Thereafter 
his eccentric conduct drew atten- 
tion to him. He died at Miami 
Beach, Florida, Feb. 22, 1947. 

Thawed. Village of Essex, 
England. It is 6 m. S- by E. of 
Saffron Walden, and is famous for 
its church, a large and beautiful 
Perpendicular building of the 14th 
and loth centuries, with croch- 
eted spire and notable buttresses, 
pulpit, and font. There is a 
guildhall dating from the 17th cen- 
tury, for Thaxted was a chartered 
town until 1688, having its own 
mayor and corporation. Samuel 
Purchas, the translator of Hak- 
luyt, was horn here. During the 
incumbency of the Rev. Conrad 
Noel (d. 1942) the church gained 
notoriety through his expression 
there of extreme pacifist and left- 
wing opinions. Pop. est. 1,600. 

l^aya. River of Czecho- 
slovakia, in Moravia. It rises S. 
of Iglau (Jihlava) and flows in 
general S.E. past Znaim (Znojmo) 
to join the March (Morava) after a 
course of 150 m. Its largest afflu- 
ent is the Iglava. 

Thayet-myo. Dist. and town 
of Burma, in the Magwe division. 
The dist. lies between the Axakan 
Mts. and the Pegu Yoma, and is 
crossed by the Irawadi. Rice and 
oilseeds are the chief products. In 
Japanese hands from 1942, the 
dist. was reconquered by the 
British 14th army in the last days 
of April, 1944. The town is a 
river port on the right hank of 
the Irawadi, 38 m. above Prome. 
Area, 4,750 sq. m. Pop., dist., 
297,434 ; town, 14,000. 

^eatines. R.C. religious order 
for men. It was founded in 1524 
by Giovanni Caraffa, at that time 
bishop of Theate, near Naples, and 
afterwards Pope Paul IV, to extir- 
pate heresy and reform the clergy. 

Theatre (Gr. theatron, from 
theastkai, to look on). Place or 
building in which dramatic and 
musical performances are given. 
In the earliest days of the Greek 
drama the theatre was merely the 
open place where the altar of 
Dionysus w^as set up, round which 
the chorus revolved and was ad- 
dressed by a solitary actor from his 
place upon a wagon. Later a 



Scate of yards 


0 20 40 

Theatre. Plan of the ancient Greek theatre at Epidanms. The stage (pros- 
kenion) and the stage bnildmgs (skene) were added in later times. The 
paiodos was a passage through which the chorus entered the orchestra. See 
also iUus. p. Slit . •’ ■" 



Fritz Thaulow, 
Norwegian painter 
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wooden building was erected, but Megalopolis, Mantinea, Delphi, 
this having been destroyed by fire, Oropus, and Delos, and there are 
the first great stone theatre was remains of others in Asia Minor at 
begun in 500 b.c, within the Pergamum, Magnesia, and Priene. 


ITheatre Royal, Bristol. Andiionum of this fine example of an 18th century 
theatre, the oldest existing theatrical building in the U.E. See text p. 8035 

Photo, Desmond Tripp 


Lenaeum or enclosure sacred to 
Dionysus at Athens. 

As finished, the theatre there 
was an immense semi-circular ex- 
cavation in the S.E. side of the hill 
surmounted by the Acropolis. 
Round the concavity, seats for 
30,000 spectators rose tier above 
tier, the whole topped by a balus- 
traded portico. The lowest seats 
were appropriated to the priests 
and high officials, as being nearest 
to the orchestra, on the other side 
of which was erected the great per- 
manent stage. Similar theatres 
were erected at Epidaurus, Aspen- 
dus in Pamphylia, Eretria, Sicyon, 


Drama was exhibited at Rome as 
early as 240 B.c., but permanent 
theatres were long prohibited as 
inconsistent with Roman tradition 
and morality, and it was not until 
the return of Pompey the Great 
from the Mithradatic war, 61 B.c., 
that the first stone theatre was 
built. The second, built by Corne- 
lius Balbus, was opened a year or 
two after the battle of Actium, and 
the third, the theatre of Marcellus, 
was built by Augustus. These were 
the three great theatres of Rome, 
all built upon 
the Greek 
model. Notable 


remains of Greco-Roman theatres 
outside the capital exist at Taor- 
mina, Syracuse, Segesta, Pompeii, 
and Eiesole. 

The part of the theatre allo- 
cated to the actors is dealt with 
under Stage. The part allotted to 
the audience was called cavea, and 
was semi-circular with broad 
passages giving access to the tiers of 
seats rising successively above the 
orchestra (originally the dancing 
place, from Gr. orTchestes, dancer). 
Seats for the audiences gradually 
encroached upon the space origin- 
ally allotted to the orchestra. 

The medieval drama, consisting 
almost entirely of religious myster- 
ies and miracle plays, was perform- 
ed either in churches or in court- 
yards of inns, and no theatres were 
built until the end of the 16th 
century. One was built in Paris 
in 1648, others at Rome and 
Vicenza in 1580 and 1584 respec- 
tively. The first English playhouse 
was put up at Shoreditch in 1576 
by Burbage, who in 1600 built at 
Blackfriars the first London theatre 
to have a roof. Meantime, in 1598, 
the Globe Theatre at Bankside, 
Southwark, had been erected, an 
hexagonal wooden structure partly 
open at the top, with three rows of 
balconies and a central pit without 
seats where the common public 
stood. Favoured persons were 
seated at the side of the stage. 

Among noteworthy modern 
theatres may he mentioned the 
Paris Opera House, 1866-76 ; the 
Scala at Milan, and the San 
Carlo at Naples, two of the largest 


\ <^wtside balcony, 5 and 6 Stairs to 8, 9 10, and 11. 7. Pit. 8. 

Urns circle, g®- 10. 15. Orchestra. 16. Stage 

ooxes. ±7, Stage. 18. Traps. 19. Gallery for stage hands to manipulate scenery. 20. Back cloth. 21. Scone painters’ 
. room. 22. Property stores. 23. Scenery stores. 

Tiieatre. Sectional plan of a ISth century theatre showng seating accommodation in auditorium and the relatively large 
space occupied by the stage and its accessory departments 
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theatres in the world ; the Court 
theatres of Dresden and Munich ; 
and the immense building at 
Baireuth, with its fan-shaped 
auditorium, designed by Wagner 
for his own operas. A 20th century 
development is the revolving stage, 
used in large theatres. By its use 
two or more sets of scenery can be 
constructed simultaneously, and 
the change of scene carried out in a 
very short time. The leading 
English theatres are dealt with 
under their respective names. 

Every building ofEering public 
performances of stage plays must 
be either authorised by letters 
patent or licensed. Patent theatres 
in London are Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, Licenses are granted 
in Central London by the lord 
chamberlain, as they are in places 
where the sovereign occasionally 
resides. Elsewhere local authority 
prevails. Oxford and Cambridge 
universities have some control of 
licences for theatres within a 
14-m. radius. /See Acting; Actor; 
Co vent Garden ; Drama ; Japan ; 
Little Theatre ; Repertory Theatre ; 
Sagunto; Scala ; Stage. 

Bibliography. History of the 
Stage, E. Malone, 1821 ; Early 
London Theatres, F. Ordish, 1899; 
The Greek Drama, L. D. Barnett, 
1900 ; History of Theatrical Art in 
Ancient and’ Modern Times, K. 
Mantzius, 1903-09 ; The Attic 
Theatre, A. E. Haigh, 3rd ed. 1907 ; 
The Exemplary Theatre, H. Gran- 
ville- Barker, 1922 ; The New Soviet 
Theatre, J. T. G. Macleod, 1943; 
The Theatre Through the Ages, J. 
Cleaver, 1946. 

Th^iitre-Frau^ais. National 
theatre of France, officially called 
the Comedie Fran§aise (g'.v.). 

Theatre Royal. The two 
theatres of this rank ip London 
are described in this work under 
their more familiar names, Drury 
Lane Theatre and Haymarket 
Theatre. 

Theatre Royal, Bristol. Eng- 
lish theatre built in 1766 in King 
St., Bristol. It is at least 50 years 
older than any other theatrical 
building in* Great Britain. The 
opening play was Steele’s The 
Conscious Lovers, with a prologue 
specially written by Garrick, who 
was in the audience. Garrick was 
almost the only great actor during 
150 years not to appear there; 
those who did range from Kemble 
and Mrs. Siddons to Irving and the 
Vanbrugh sisters. In the early 
20th century the standard of per- 
formance dropped, though highly 
individual pantomimes continued 
to be played successfully each 
year. In 1942 it was proposed to 
convert the building into a ware- 


house, but a fund was raised in 
Bristol to buy it and it was vested 
in a board of trustees. The theatre 
was leased to the Arts Council and 
reopened in 1943 as England’s 
first state-aided theatre, with an 
Old Vic production of She Stoops 
to Conquer. It was the head- 
quarters of the Bristol Old Vic 
Company 1946-49. In 1950 the 
Bristol city council voted £10,000 
for the repair and upkeep of the 
building. See illus. p. 8034. 

Thebaine (C19H21O3N). Alka- 
loid contained in opium. Usually 
present in proportions smaller than 
1 p.c., it is more poisonous than 
morphine, and resembles strych- 
nine in the results of an overdose. 

Thebes. The ancient capital of 
Upper Egypt. It is situated on 
both hanks of the Nile, 450 m. 


preserve the tombs of queens, 
XVIIIth dynasty officials, and 
XXVth to XXVIIth dynasty 
functionaries, including that of 
Pateamonapt, 862 ft. long, the 
largest private tomb in the world. 
Near the place were two magnifi- 
cent terraced temples built to hold 
the remains of Mentuhotep II and 
Queen Hatshepsut. See Deir el- 
Bahri ; Karnak ; Luxor ; Medinet 
Habu ; Memnon ; Tutankhamen. 

Thebes (Gr. Thehai). City of 
ancient Greece. From very early 
times the city was the most 
prominent and powerful in the 
dist. of Boeotia. In the legendary 
days, it was associated with the 
names of Dionysus, Hercules, and 
Cadmus. In historic times it held 
no honourable place in the Greek 
records until the 5th century B.o. 



Thebes, Egypt. Terraced temple of Deir el-Bahri, built by Queen Hatshepsut 
about 1500 B.O.. and afterwards used for many centuries as a Coptic monastery 


upstream from Cairo, and a vary- 
ing region N. and S. was called the 
Thebaid. The Biblical No-Amon 
(Nahum 3), it was the centre of 
Amon worship. Of prehistoric 
foundation, it provided the Xlth 
and Xllth dynasty kings, and 
after the Hyksos expulsion flour- 
ished again under the Empire. It 
was reputed to have a hundred 
gates, and its stupendous monu- 
ments record Egyptian history 
from the Old Kingdom to Ptole- 
maic times. On the W. plain, are 
numerous funerary temples and 
richly appointed rock-hewn tombs. 
The Biban el-Moluk valley con- 
tains the tombs of XVIIIth-XXth 
dynasty kings ; in that of Amen- 
hotep II, Loret found in 1898 a 
cache of seven royal mummies, 
now at Cairo. Other valleys 


Wheii the Persians invaded 
Hellas in 480 b.o., Thebes would 
take no part in the Greek struggle 
for liberty, but yielded submission 
and even aid to the invader. When 
the Peloponnesian War broke out 
in 431, Thebes was in alliance 
with Sparta. But Sparta, after 
her final triumph over Athens in 
404, assumed an effective domina- 
tion over the states which had, in 
theory at least, been her equal 
allies. 

In 379 B.o. the Thebans, under 
Pelopidas, ejected their Spartan 
masters, and entered on the 
struggle for independence. Thebes 
made up for her previous deficien- 
cies by producing one of the mosx 
admirable characters known in 
Greek history, the great general 
Epammondas, who led her troops 
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to a triumphant victory over 
Sparta at Leuctra in 371 b.c. 

Though Thebes could not main- 
tain her supremacy, she yet joined 
with Athens in resisting the con- 
quest of Greece by Philip of Mace- 
don ; but the allied troops were 
crushed at the battle of Chaeronea 
in 338 B.c. After Philip’s death, she 
made one more desperate attempt 
at defiance and revolted against the 
young king Alexander the Great, 
thereby bringing on herself final 
and utter destruction in 336 b.c. 
Nothing was left standing except 
the temples of the gods and the 
house of the one great ppet, Pindar 
(g.r.), to whom Thebes had given 
birth. See Greece ; Sparta. 

Theda. Saint and virgin of 
Asia jVfinor. A member of a noble 
family, she lived in Iconium, 
Lycaonia, and was there converted 
by S. Paul. She was much perse- 
cuted for her faith, but is said to 
have lived to the age of 90, dying 
in Seleucia. She is the heroine of 
the 2nd century Acts of Paul and 
Theda ,one of the earliest Christian 
Apocrypha. One of the missionaries 
who followed Boniface (j.w.) is also 
known as S. Theda. 

Theebaw (1858-1916). King 
of Burma, 1878-85. Son and suc- 
cessor of Minddn, who had main- 
tained friendly 
relations T\ath 
Great Britain, 

Theebaw inau- 
gu rated his 
reign by mur- 
dering all his 
relations who 
might jeopard- 
ise his power. 

Bad govern- 
ment and neg- 
lect of obliga- 
tions soon 
strained h i s 
relations with 
Britain, and 
war was de- 
clared, Nov. 9, 

1885. An expeditionary force en- 
tered Burma and Nov. 26 Theebaw 
submitted, the country being an- 
nexed by Great Britain, Jan. 1, 

1886. The ex-king was sent to 
India, where he died Dec. 16, 1916. 
See Burma ; Mandalay. 

Theft* Compendious term which 
covers many forms of acquiring 
property dishonestly. It is properly 
confined to the taking of money or 
goods, or securities for money or 
goods, feloniously. The most com- 
mon form of theft is the taking 
away of the property of another 
with intent to deprive him thereof. 

Another form is w^here a person 
has property committed to his pos- 
session, either for safe custody or to 
apply it in some particular fashion 


for the benefit of the owner, and, 
with intent to defraud, appropriates 
it to his own use. When a servant 
takes his master’s property out of 
the master’s premises {e.g. money 
out of the till) it is larceny ; but 
where, having received money on 
behalf of his master, he fraudu- 
lently appropriates it, it is em- 
bezzlement. See Larceny. 

Theine. Word used as asynonym 
for caffeine (q.v.), a drug prepared 
from the dried leaves of plants. 

Theism. In the widest sense, 
a term denoting a belief in the exist- 
ence of a Divine Being or Beings. 
Theism may thus include both 
polytheistic and pantheistic con- 
ceptions of religion. In modem 
usage, however, the word has 
acquired a much more definite con- 
notation. It is not only restricted 
to monotheism, but it implies as 
well a certain relationship between 
God and the universe. In this 
technical sense, theism is the be- 
lief in an infinite eternal spiritual 
Personality who is perfect in good- 
ness and beauty, 'who is immanent 
in the universe yet infinitely trans- 
cends it. There are only three 
ts^pes of pure theism in the history 
of religion — Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam. 

It used to be maintained that 
theism represented the primitive 
form of religion, and that animism 
and polytheism were degenerate 
offshoots of it. That position, how- 
ever, is now almost universally 
abandoned in favour of the theory 
that theism represents the climax 
of a long previous evolution, in- 
cluding animism and polytheism. 

The chief problems of theism 
which interest modem thought are 
the questions. What is the basis 
upon which the belief in God rests ? 
and What is the source of our know- 
ledge of His person and nature ? 

Many answers have been given 
to these inquiries. Some have 
argued that the belief in God is a 
rational inference from the nature 
of the universe and of man. These 
inferences have taken different 
forms: (a) According to the cosmo- 
logical argument, the universe is 
inexplicable apart from the belief 
in a creative power. There must 
have been a great first cause which 
at any rate provided the machinery 
of evolution, and set it in motion. 

(5) The teleological argument 
proceeds much upon the same 
lines, though it lays the emphasis 
not on the beginning of the pro- 
cess, but rather on the character 
of the product. The beauty and 
harmony of the universe could 
not have been the result of the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, but 
imply the presence of a guiding and 
moulding hand. 


(c) The existence of conscience 
or of the categorical imperative, 
in Kant’s phrase, is regarded as 
a witness in the human heart to 
the existence of God. In another 
form the emphasis is placed, not so 
much upon conscience as upon the 
presence of a moral ideal which, it 
is said, can come from no other 
source than God. This moral 
argument has made a wide appeal 
since Kant raised it to a dominant 
position. (d) The ontological 
argument assumes that the exis- 
tence of God is a necessary impli- 
cate of thought. The very fact 
that man has the consciousness of 
God in his heart is assumed to im- 
ply the need for His existence. 
Anselm and Descartes are the great 
champions of this type, of reason- 
ing, and the argument was severely 
criticised by Kant, who said that 
the presence of the idea of God in 
the mind no more implied His ex- 
istence than the idea of ten ducats 
in a man’s pocket implied that he 
would necessarily find them there. 

Another modern school of 
thought rejects the rational argu- 
ments as too cumbrous and uncer- 
tain, and thinks that the belief in 
God rests rather upon intuition or 
an immediate grasp of the Divine 
by the human soul. This theory, too, 
assumes different forms, (a) Some- 
times the mind as a whole leaps 
intuitively to the thought of God. 
(b) In other forms the existence of 
a special faculty or organ of the 
mind is posited, the special func- 
tion of w'hich is to hold communion 
with the Divine. This organ, the 
spirit of man, is held capable of 
apprehending God without the help 
of the rational faculty. 

(c) A third type places the organ 
of religion only in the feelings or 
emotions. It is by the power of 
feeling that man rises into fellow- 
ship with God. (d) A fourth theory 
denies that religion is confined to 
any faculty. It is not merely by 
the exercise of reason or feeling or 
the moral faculty or any other 
departmental activity that man 
reaches God- Knowledge of God is 
the work of the whole personality. 
Man has been created in the 
image of God, and therefore 
possesses divine affinity, and it is 
this divine affinity that forms the 
nexus which makes the knowledge 
of God possible. See Christianity ; 
Deism ; God ; Heligion ; Theology. 

H. T. Andrews 
Bibliography. Nature : The Utility 
of Beligion: Theism, J. S. Mill, 
1886 ; A Study in Religion, J. Mar- 
tineau, 1888; Theism, R. Flint, 1889 ; 
Thoughts on Religion, G. J. Ro- 
manes, 1896; Selections from the 
Literature of Theism, A. Caldecott 
andH. R. Mackintosh, 1907; Theism 
and Humanism, A. J. Balfour, 1915, 
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Theiss (Hung. Tisza; Rum. 
Tisa). German name for river of 
Central Europe, before the First 
Great War entirely within Hungary. 
The longest af&uent of the Danube, 
it rises in the Forest Carpathians 
in Ruthenia, Ukraine S.S.R. ; it 
flows S. and then W., interlacing 
with the Rumanian frontier, and 
then passes into Hungary. From 
Csap it flows S.W. or S. across the 
Alfdld past Tokay, Szolnok, Cson- 
grad, and Szeged, S. of which 
it enters the Banat, Yugoslavia, 
and flows past Zenta to join the 
Danube below Titel. The river has 
an extremely tortuous course 
estimated to exceed 800 m. in 
length. Flood waters of the 
Danube dam the waters of the 


the Fates. Themis was the personi- 
fication of law and order and pre- 
sided over the oracle at Delphi 
before Apollo. Pron. Themmis. 

Thexmsiocles (c. 514-449 b.c.). 
Athenian statesman. In his early 
life, of which little is kno'v^Ti, Athens 

^ was one of the 

leading mari- 
time cities of 
Greece, but no 
more ; the gen- 
ius of Themis- 
tocles realized 
the enormous 
capacity of the 
state for mari- 
time develop- 

m e n t , and 
Atheman statesman ^ ^ 

foresaw the 



this time Athenian naval supreiu 
acy was assured. Athens became 
the wealthiest city of Greece, and 
Themistocles wisely remitted the 
tax on alien traders. He grew rich, 
of course, and in 471 was charged, 
though perhaps unjustly, wdth 
peculation, and was expelled from 
Athens. In his exile he was ac- 
cused of treasonable intrigues with 
Persia, and he fled from his 
asylum at Argos to Asia. Whether 
he meditated revenge on his 
country is doubtful, but in Athens 
it was believed that he took poison 
through despair at the failure 
of his schemes. He died at Mag- 
nesia, where a vast memorial 
was erected. See Greece. Pron. 
The-miss-tokleez. 


Theiss, which then floods its lower 
course, though this has been 
embanked and regularised. Steam- 
boats reach Szeged, and small 
craft ascend the river as far as 
Tokay. Pron. Tice. 

TheUusson, Peter (1737-97). 
British merchant. Born in Paris, 


imperial ascendancy which could 
follow only upon naval supremacy. 
Themistocles succeeded in procur- 
ing the ostracism or exile of the 
conservative leader Aristides in 
483, and in bringing the direction 
of policy into his own hands. 

In 480 the Persians invaded the 


Thenar diie. Natural form of 
anhydrous sodium sulphate found 
in saline residues of the alkali 
lakes of N. America. 

Theobald, Lewis (1688-1744). 
English Shakespearian editor. Born 
at Sittinghourne, son of a solicitor, 
he abandoned law for literature. 


June 27, 1737, son of the envoy of 
Geneva, he settled in London in 
1762, and was naturalised. He 
acquired an immense fortune in 
tra^g with the Continent and the 
West Indies, and died July 21, 
1797. His son Peter Isaac was 
created Baron Rendlesham, 1806. 

Thellusson is chiefly notable for 


Greek peninsula. The defence of 
Attica on the landward side be- 
came impossible after the forcing 
of the pass of Thermopylae; at 
the instigation of Themistocles, the 
Athenians evacuated their city, 
removed the non-military popula- 
tion to Aegina, and put every 
available man in the fleet, of which 


He translated and emended 
many classical authors, published 
dramas and, dying in poverty, 
Sept. 18, 1744, was buried at St. 
Pancras. Theobald’s fame rests on 
his edition of Shakespeare, 1734. 

Theobald’s Park. Mansion 
and park in Herts, England. The 
mansion, of red brick, built 1765- 


his will. After making some pro- 
vision for his wife and children, he 
left instructions for the residue 
of his estate of over £600,000 to 
accumulate during the lives of his 
three sons and of their sons, and 
for the fortune thus accumulated 
to go to the eldest male descendant 
of his sons. This wiU was estab- 
lished by the house of lords in 1805, 
but the public disadvantage in- 
herent in the principle of allowing 
property to accumulate indefin- 
itely was recognized and led to 
the passing of the Accumulations 
Act of 1800. See Accumulation ; 
Perpetuity. Pron. Tel-lusson. 

^]^exne (Lat. thema). Subject 
set or proposed for discussion, a 
short essay. In music a theme is a 
definite melody which the com- 
poser intends to invest with special 
significance, and comprising one or 
more sentences. It is not quite 
synonymous with subject. The 
average fugue subject hardly 
attains to the dignity of a theme, 
while, on the other hand, a subject 
in a sonata or symphony may 
comprise more than one theme. 

Themis* In Greek mythology, 
daughter of Uranus and Ge, the 
wife of Zeus before Hera. Among 
her children by Zeus were the 
three Horae (g'.r.) or Hours, and 


Themistocles was given com- 
mand. By his ingenuity, the 
Persian fleet was brought to en- 
gage the Greek fleet in the Bay 
of Salamis, and it was primarily 
owing to the skill of Themistocles 
that the great Persian navy was 
there annihilated. The Persians 
thereupon evacuated Attica and 
prepared for a land campaign. The 
diplomacy of Themistocles com- 
pelled Sparta, through fear of the 
withdrawal of the Atheman fleet, 
to advance to the protection of 
Attica and win, in 479 against the 
Persians, the decisive victory of 
Plataea {q.v.). 

It was again the energy of 
Themistocleswhich carried through 
the re-fortification of the Piraeus 
before Sparta could take active 
measures to prevent it ; and from 


70, is 1 m. W. of Waltham Cross, 
and at one of the park entrances 
old Temple Bar \q.v.) was re- 
erected in 1888. The famous 
palace of Theobalds, built by 
Burgbley, stood m. N.W. Fre- 
quently visited by Elizabeth, it 
was exchanged in 1607 for Hat- 
field (q.v.) by Burghley’s son. 
James I died here. Dismantled in 
1650, given at the Restoration to 
Monk, and granted by William III 
to the 1st earl of Portland, Theo- 
balds was sold in 1762, and the 
remains of the palace disappeared 
in 1765. It gave its name to 
Theobald’s Road, which runs 
from Southampton Row to Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C., part of 
the royal route from Whitehall to 
Theobalds ; hence, also, Kingsway 
(q.v.). Pron. Tibbalds. 



Theobald’s Park, Hertfordshire. Main front of the 18th century mansion, built 
near the site of the historic house, a former royal residence 
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Theobromine (C7H8O2N4). An 
alkaloid occurring in the seed or 
bean of Theobroma cacao, from 
which cocoa is prepared. It is a 
white crystalline powder and is 
related to caffeine, the alkaloid 
of tea and coffee. The compound 
of theobromine and sodium salicy- 
late is used as a diuretic. 

Theocracy (Gr. theos, god ; 
kratein, to rule). System of govern- 
ment under the immediate guid- 
ance of Divine power and wisdom ; 
hence, a state so governed. The 
Israelites in their wanderings from 
Eg 3 rpt mitil the establishment of 
the monarchy are the typical in- 
stance. See Divine Right. 

Theocritus (3rd century B.c.). 
Greek poet. According to the 
best accounts he w^as born at Syra- 
cuse, but lived 
at Alexandria 
at the court 
of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 
and after- 
wards at Syra- 
cuse under 
Hiero II. A 
rude poetry in 
the Dorian 
dialect had 
been charac- 
terlstie of the shepherds and 
rustics of his native Sicily, but 
Theocritus was the first to raise 
such poetry to the dignity of 
literary form. His epics, lyrics, 
and bucolics abound in passages 
of exquisite beauty, and show 
much dramatic skill in the charac- 
ter-drawing of the rustic interloc- 
utors. Of some 30 extant poems 
known as Idylls (Gr. eidyllia, little 
pictures) attributed to Theocritus, 
half are purely pastoral. Theocritus 
has had many imitators : Virgil’s 
Eclogues are closely modelled on 
the Idylls, and later imitators are 
Spenser and Milton. There is a 
good prose translation by Andrew 
Lang, 1880; one by Edmonds, 
with parallel text, in the Loeb 
Classical Library ; and one of the 
Idylls by R, C. Trevelyan, 1947. 

Tlxeodicy (Gr, theos, god ; dike, 
justice). Term for a vinfication of 
the Deity in relation to the world. 
It was first used by Leibniz (?.u,), 
in his Essais de Theodic6e, 1710, 
and has become current in many 
theological and philosophical writ- 
ings since. Leibniz attempted to 
demonstrate design in God’s re- 
lation to‘the world, and to vindi- 
cate Him from the charge of hav- 
ing done anything without purpose 
or against reason. Hence arose the 
doctrine, ridiculed by Voltaire in 
Candide, of “ the best of all pos- 
sible worlds.” See Optimism. 



Theodolite. Instrument for 
measuring horizontal and vertical 
angles, although some of the simpler 
forms measure 
only horizon- 
tal angles. It 
is commonly 
used in sur- 
veying to ob- 
tain a system 
of triangles in 
a horizontal 
plane and the 
positions of 
objects within 
the triangles. 
When altitudes 
are measured 
separately, 
they are gen- 
erally applied 
to correct chain calculations. 

The instrument consists of a 
small telescope mounted to turn 
about a vertical axis passing 
through the centre of a horizontal 
graduated circle, and also about a 
horizontal axis, so that it may be 
set at any elevation. An instru- 
ment fitted with a vertical gradu- 
ated circle, in which the tele- 
scope can be rotated end over end, 
is Imown as a transit theodolite or 
altazimuth. If levels are provided 
in addition to the telescope, it be- 
comes a universal instrument. A 
surveyor’s transit has a compass 
mounted at the centre of the hori- 
zontal oirhle. Angular displace- 
ments in the direction of the tele- 
scope are read off with a micro- 
meter comprising a microscope and 
a screw with a divided head. 

At meteorological stations theo- 
dolites are sometimes used to fol- 
low “ pilot balloons,” i.e, small 
hydrogen-filled balloons, in order 
to obtain the velocity and direc- 
tion of the upper winds. In this 
case the telescope is so mounted as 
to permit of rotation in both alti- 
tude and azimuth, and a right- 
angled prism is incorporated to 
enable the observer to look hori- 
zontally into the eyepiece irrespec- 
tive of the altitude of the balloon. 
Greater accuracy is achieved by 
the use, simultaneously, of two 
theodolites, one at either end of a 
measured base line. See Map and 
Map-making ; Surveying. 

Theodora. Name of three By- 
zantine princesses. (1 ) Wife of Jus- 
tinian I. Born in Cyprus or Con- 
stantinople, she was in turns 
actress, courtesan, mistress, and 
from 523 the wife of Justinian. She 
had great influence over her hus- 
band, was acknowledged as em- 
press in 627 and supported .the 
Monophysite her^y. By her cour- 
age and firmness she prevented 





Theodolite. 
Instminent used b; 
surveyors 
Bv courtesy 
of W. F. Stanley 
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Justinian from abandoning the 
capital at the time of the Nika riot, 
532. She died in 547. {See Circus.) 

(2) Wife of the East Roman em- 
peror Theophilus. After his death, 
842, she administered affairs for 
her infant son Michael III. In 
opposition to her husband, she was 
a supporter of the worship of 
images, which was definitely re- 
stored at a synod convened by her 
at Constantinople. 

(3) Last empress of the Mace- 

donian dynasty. Sister of the 
Empress Zoe (d. 1050), she 

succeeded her brother-in-law Con- 
stantine IX and reigned 1055-56. 

Theodore. Masculine Christian 
name. Of Greek origin, it means 
the gift of God. Dorothea is a 
feminine form ; Theodora and 
Theodosia are others. Bearers of 
the name include two popes, Theo- 
dore I (642-49) and Theodore II 
(897). It has also been that of 
three rulers of Russia. Theodore I, 
tsar 1584-98, was son and suc- 
cessor of Ivan the Terrible, but 
ceded his power to Boris Godunov ; 
Boris’s son, Theodore II, was tsar 
in 1605, being murdered July 10 ; 
Theodore III, tsar 1676-82, car- 
ried through a number of reforms. 

Theodore or Mopsuestia (c. 
350-428). Biblical scholar of the 
Eastern Church. Born at Antioch, 
in 393 he became bishop of Mop- 
suestia in Cilicia. A leader of the 
literalist school of exegesis, he 
wrote a commentary on practically 
the whole Bible, but only sections 
are extant. 

Theodore or Tarsus (c. 602- 
690). Seventh archbishop of 
Canterbury. He came from Tarsus 



Theodora (centre), wife of Justinian 
I. From contemporary mosaic in 
the church of S. Vitale, Ravenna 
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ill Cilicia, where he was a leader 
of the Eastern Church, to be 
appointed to the English primacy 
by Pope Vitalian in 668. He held 
the first sjmod of all the English 
clergy at Hertford in 673, ap- 
pointed Earconwald and Trum- 
wine bishops to the East Saxons 
and Piets respectively, and gener- 
ally ranks high among organizers 
of the English Church. 

Theodoret (c. 393^57). Syrian 
historian. Bom at Antioch, he 
became in 423 bishop of Cyrrhus 
near that city. Being suspected 
of Nestorianism, he was deposed 
by the Bobber council in 449, but 
was reinstated by the council of 
Chalcedon. He was the author of 
an ecclesiastical history, a con- 
tinuation of Eusebius, dealing with 
events from the rise of Arianism in 
the reign of Constantine down to 
the death of his teacher Theodore 
of Mopsuestia ; and a defence of 
Christianity against the charges of 
heathen philosophers. 

Theodoric. Name of two kings 
of the Visigoths or West Goths. 
(1) Theodoric I, king 418-451, eldest 
son of Alaric I, was killed at the 
battle popularly known as Chalons 
(g^.v.). (2) Theodore II, king 452- 
466, his brother, ruled over most of 
Gaul and Spain. He was murdered 
by another brother Euric. 

Theodoric the Great (c. 454- 
526). King of the Ostrogoths or 
East Goths, and ruler of Italy, 
493-526. He was bom in Pan- 
nonia, the son of Theodemir, by 
whom he was sent as a hostage to 
Constantinople. On succeeding to 
the throne of his father in 473, he 
received signal favour from the 
East Roman emperor Zeno, who 
bestowed upon him high military 
command and the consulship. At 
first a loyal supporter of Zeno, 
Theodoric was driven by the dis- 
tressed condition of his subjects 
to demand a share in the more fer- 
tile districts of Italy. Threatened 
by the danger of a Gothic attack 
upon Constantinople, Zeno gave 
him permission to attack Odoacer, 
GotMc mler in Italy, and Theo- 
dorio won the battles of the Son- 
tius and Verona, 489, and took 
Ravenna by siege. The treacherous 
murder of Odoacer left Theodoric 
master of Italy, which he ruled 
nominally as Zeno’s vice -regent, 
in reality as an independent sove- 
reign. 

During his 33 years of rule 
Italy was at peace and prospered 
exceedingly. He did much to 
promote agriculture and commerce, 
and was a patron of arts and 
literature, although a man of little 
education. He reduced taxation, 


improved the roads and communi- 
cation, preserved the Roman insti- 
tutions, and chose as his chief 
ministers Boetius and Cassiodorus. 
But his efforts to bring about a 
real union of Goths and Romans 
failed, chiefly because the orthodox 
Romans refused to recognize the 
Arian Goth as anything more than 
the delegate of the emperor at 
Constantinople. Naturally he was 
tolerant, but the persecution of the 
Arians rendered him suspicious of 
his most loyal subjects, and the 
greatest blot on his career was the 
execution of Boetius on the charge 
of complicity in a plot. Theodoric 
died Aug. 30, 526, and was buried 
at Ravenna in a splendid mauso- 
leum, still to be seen. As Dietrich 
of Bern (Verona), he became the 
hero of a cycle of German legends. 
See Boetius ; Cassiodorus ; Goths ; 
Odoacer. ComuU Theodoric the 
Goth, T. Hodgkin, 1891. 

Theodor von Neuhof (1686- 
1756). German adventurer. Born 
at Metz, Jan. 26, 1686, son of a 
Westphalian refugee nobleman, he 
was educated in the household of 
the duke of Orleans, served in the 
Swedish arnay, engaged in Jacobite 
plots, gambled in Paris in John 
Law’s speculations, and at Flor- 
ence entered into relations with 
Corsican refugees. In 1736 he 
obtained from the government of 
Tunis a vessel and munitions of 
war, sailed for Corsica, and on 
April 15 was proclaimed king 
under the title of Theodore I. 
Later in the year he visited the 
Continent to obtain further help 
against the Genoese masters of 
Corsica. Successive attempts to 
return failed, and Theodore died 
in London, Dec. 11, 1756. He 
had just been released from a 
debtors’ prison, partly because of 
the great exertions of Horace 
Walpole. 

Theodosia. Alternative spell- 
ing for the seaport of the Crimea 
entered in this Encyclopedia as 
Feodosia. 

Theodosius I (346-395). East 
Roman emperor, a.d. 379-395. 
Probably bom at Cauca, Spain, 
the son of Theodosius, a general 
of Valentinian I, he served under 
his father in Britain, and as 
commander-in-chief in Moesia, 
defeated the Sarmatians in 374. 
In 379 he was called to the eastern 
throne by Gratian, emperor of the 
West, just after the disastrous 
defeat of the Romans by the 
Goths at Adrianople, where the 
eastern emperor himself fell. 
Theodosius was equal to the 
emergency, and by 382 had 
cleared the Balkan peninsula of 


the Goths. In 383 Maximus was 
proclaimed emperor by the troops 
in Britain, and after defeating 
Gratian, was acknowledged by 
Theodosius as ruler of Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul. When Maximus 
in 388 expelled Gratian’ s half- 
brother Valentinian II from Italy, 
Theodosius came with an army, 
and Maximus was defeated at 
Aquileia and put to death. 

The reign of Theodosius was 
marked by the complete triumph 
of orthodox Christianity. His out- 
look was dominated by "S. Ambrose 
and the result was seen in many 
enactments prohibiting pagan and 
heretical worship in both sections 
of the empire. The unnecessary 
severity with which he punished 
a riot in Thessalonica, some 7,000 
citizens being massacred, brought 
dovTi upon Theodosius the dis- 
pleasure of the great churchman, 
who for eight months refused him 
an entrance into his cathedral 
until he had done penance. Theo- 
dosius died at Milan, Jan. 17, 395. 
See Ambrose. 

Theodosius 11 (401-50). East 
Roman emperor 408-450. He 
succeeded his father Arcadius at 
the age of seven, being placed 
under the guardianship of his 
sister Pulcheria, a sincere but 
austere Christian, who completely 
dominated him. She chose for 
him as wife Eudocia (ff-v.), whose 
banishment she afterwards secured. 
Theodosius took no part in wars 
against the Huns and the Persians 
during his reign, and his name is 
chiefly associated with the code 
of laws, Codex Theodosianus, 
begun in his reign and completed 
in that of Valentinian III. 

Th^dulePass obMatteejoch. 
Mt. route of the Alps, between the 
Swiss canton of Valais and Pied- 
mont, Italy. It leads from Zermatt 
to Valtoumanche, traversing the 
saddle between the Matterhorn 
and the Breithom, and reaching 
an alt. of 10,900 ft. 

Theoguis (c. 540-500 b.c,), 
Greek elegiac poet. A native of 
Megara in Attica, he belonged to 
an aristocratic Dorian family which 
had suffered from a democratic 
upheaval. A collection of some 
1,400 verses, to which his name is 
attached, contains a bitter attack 
upon the bad citizens, the demo- 
crats, who are contrasted with the 
good, the aristocrats. Most of the 
poems are addressed to a yoimg 
Megarian noble named Cyrnus, 
and, in addition to a number of 
gnomes and sententious maxims, 
sing the praises of wine and club 
life. Much of the collection is of 
later date. See Gnome. 
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THEOLOGY IN MODERN THOUGHT 

Th.e Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O., D.Xiit., Dean of S. Paul’s 

In this connexion see the articles Christianity ; Church ; Religion ; 

and those on related matters, e.g. God; Incarnation; Theism, etc. 

See Freethought ; also Bible; Jews; Paul, Saifii. 

Theology is the science which theologians to reflect on the place 
deals with our knowledge of the of Christianity in the development 
nature of God and His relation of religion. The main outlines of 
with the world. There may be deep Christian theology, however, re- 
religious experience without any main the same, 
highly developed theology, but A common distinction is made 
some kind of belief about the mean- uetween natural and revealed theo- 
ing of the world and the character logy. This scholastic distinction 
of the Divine is implied in all forms has been widely adopted in mod- 
of religion. Every religion, there- ern thought, though the dividing 
fore, has a theology, explicit or im- line has been drawn in many dif- 
plicit. The aim of theology is to ferent places. The truths of natu- 
give a coherent account of religious ral theology are those which are 
beliefs, to indicate their relations attainable by the human reason 
with one another, and to bring them and may be reached by philosophy, 
into harmony with the general Other truths which, though not 
knowledge and thought of the time, contrary to reason, are not disco v- 
Change in scientific and philo- erable by its unaided power, are 
sophical conceptions must react said to belong to revealed theology . 
upon theology and cause it to think The value of this distinction 
out again its problems in this new is denied by some contemporary 
light. The possibility of theology writers, but no definitely Christian 
has been denied. Agnostics such as theology pretends to do without 
Herbert Spencer have held that the revelation in some form. The idea 
reality and the significance of the of 'revelation in its widest sense 
universe must be beyond our com- implies a special manifestation of 
prehension. It must be admitted God for the purpose of imparting 
that complete knowledge of God newinsight into the meaning of the 
is unattainable, and therefore the world and the purpose of life, and 
conclusions of theology must of confirming the highest intuitions 
always be inadequate. of the human soul on these ques- 

OJlieology and PMosophy tions. That this is a reasonable 

There is a close connexion be- idea is obvious if we postulate the 
tween theology and philosophy, existence of God. A difficulty 
Both agree in attempting to in- arises when we ask what are the 
terpret the meaning of the world credentials of revelation. During 
as a whole. Theology, however, most of the history of the Christian 
although it pursues rational Church much importance was at- 
methods, lays stress on the im- tached to the so-called external 
portance of revelation, in which it evidence, i.c. the miraculous, 
finds its most significant material At the present time the empha- 
for the solution of the problems sis has altered. Though the mira- 
whieh it has in common with philo- culous has its value as evidence, 
Sophy, and a large part of its task a moral and spiritual revelation 
consists in interpreting revelation must be supported, in the first 
and vindicating its claim. place, by moral and spiritual 

The present time is one of trans- evidence. Thus the essence of 
ition and reconstruction in theo- revelation is found in the religious 
logy. This is an mevitable result of experience of great personalities, 
new conceptions established in The general development of the 
science^ and history. (1) The ad- religious consciousness of the Heb- 
vance in literary criticism as ap- rews seems to afford a unique 
plM to the Bible has given a new example of religious and moral illu- 
insight into the religious develop- mination, an illumination which 
ment of the Hebrews, and has culminates in the teaching of 
forced theologians to reconsider the Christ. This conception forbids us 
meaning of inspiration. (2) The to confine it to one nation or race, 
idea of evolution has profoundly An important school of Protest- 
affected all branches of knowledge. ant theology, represented by Dr. 
It has necessitated a fresh con- 'Karl Barth, would repudiate 
sideration by theology of the doc- “ natural theology altogether 
j creation, and has also and would confine the fimction of 
modified the manner in whi(^h the theology to the systematic state- 
problems of religion are ap- ment of the contents of revela- 
proached. (3) The advance of an- tion. Kevelation— the Word of 
thropologyandfiociologyhasforced God— is taken as the given, the 


starting point of theology. It is 
not clear how these theologians 
suppose that revelation is recog- 
nized as such or what evidences of 
truth it brings, but they appear to 
hold that the Word of God is its 
own evidence ; its witness is the 
“ testimonium Sancti Spiritus,” 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
in Calvin’s phrase. 

The Idea of God. The charac- 
ter of any system of theology is de- 
termined by its conception of God ; 
and this is dependent upon the re- 
ligious experience which the theo- 
logy takes to be authoritative. 
Thus, although the idea of God has 
varied in the course of the history 
of Christian thought, all systems of 
Christian theology regard the 
teaching and experience of Jesus as 
of critical importance. The charac- 
teristic element in the Hebrew con- 
ception of God is that of holiness 
and righteousness. This thought is 
carried on and developed in the 
N.T., which insists that the essen- 
tial nature of God is fatherhood 
and holy love. To defend this con- 
ception it must be held that God is 
personal, though not necessarily a 
person, otherwise He could not have 
any personal relation with men. 
Further, theology is concerned to 
vindicate both the immanence and 
the transcendence of God. God 
cannot be entirely distinct and sep- 
arate from the world, otherwise 
there would be no possibility of 
real commimion with Him. Nor, 
on the other hand, can He be 
merely immanent, since, in that 
case, it would be impossible to re- 
gard Him as personal, and difficult 
to maintain a- real distinction be- 
tween moral good and evil. Theo- 
logy is thus Ted to the view that 
God IS personal and both imman- 
ent and transcendent — ^neither 
identical with the universe nor 
completely outside it. 

Doctrine of the Trinity 
A characteristic doctrine of 
Christian theology is that of the 
Trinity. The motive which led to 
its development was the desire to 
vindicate the true divinity of 
Christ. The doctrine, however, 
found support in Platonic philoso- 
phy, and has been congenial to 
more than one school of modern 
philosophy. The fundamental sig- 
nificance of the doctrine is that 
there are distinctions within the 
Godhead — ^that the Godhead is a 
unity and not a bare unit. It is im- 
portant to observe that the word 
person used in the formulation of 
the doctrine has changed its mean- 
ing and conveys to us a greater 
degree of separateness than was 
originally the case. 
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As for the relation of God to 
the world, Christian theology re- 
gards Hini primarily as its creator. 
Other views are that God is 
identical with the world (panthe- 
ism), that the world is an eman- 
ation of God, or that God and the 
w’orld are coordinate (dualism and 
pluralism). The doctrine of crea- 
tion insists upon the thorough- 
going dependence of the world 
upon God and at the same time on 
the reality of moral freedom. Most 
theologians have held that creation 
implies an absolute beginning in 
time, but this is questioned by sev- 
eral contemporary Christian think- 
ers. Other topics which are dealt 
with by theology under this head 
are providence, the philosophy of 
history, and the miraculous. 

The Idea of Incarnation. 
That there has been a supreme 
manifestation of God in the person 
of Jesus Christ is a fundamental 
conviction of Christianity, and it is 
part of the task of theology to in- 
terpret this belief to the under- 
standing. The fact of the Incarna- 
tion is witnessed to by the records 
of the N.T., by the impression made 
by Jesus on the minds of the dis- 
ciples, and by the religious experi- 
ence of the Church. The doctrine 
of the Incarnation was definitely 
formulated under the stress of con- 
troversy, and more particularly of 
the Arian controversy. The ortho- 
dox doctrine is that Christ is of 
“ one substance with the Father,” 
and that He is two natures, divine 
and human, in one person. This 
statement was adopted in the 
councils of Nicaea, 325, and 
Chaloedon, 451. This formulation 
of the doctrine has been criticised 
by many liberal Protestants and 
by. Catholic modernists, either be- 
cause they cannot accept the full 
idea of incarnation, or on the 
ground that the formula is not 
in harmony with modern psycho- 
logical and philosophical views. 
The doctrine of the Incamation is 
one of the central battle-grounds 
at present in Christian theology. 

All the higher religions are re- 
ligions of redemption, i.€. they jwo- 
fess to point out a way of salvation 
from sin and misery. Christianity 
is from the beginning a redemptive 
religion. But there is no orthodox 
doctrine of redemption, and in the 
N.T. itself different presentations 
of the idea may be discerned. 

The nature and destiny of man, 
the origin and meaning of sin, 
grace, and the means of grace are 
topics which have given rise to im- 
portant controversies, which are 
now reopened by modern scientific 
knowledge. The idea of the Church 


has given rise to a fundamental 
cleavage of opinion, the Protestant 
conception being in the main that 
of a voluntary' association for re- 
ligious purposes, while the R.C. is 
that of a siipeniatural society with 
a divinely ordained organization. 

Biblioyraphy, History of Christian 
Doctrine, G. P. Fisher, 1896 ; 
Faith and Modern Thought, W. 
Temple, 1910 ; Christian Thought 
to the Reformation, H. B. Work- 
man, 1911 ; Protestant Thought 
before Kant, A. C. M'^Giffert, 1911 ; 
Manual of Theologj', T. B. Strong, 
new ed. 1913 ; Doctrines of the 
Creed, O. C. Quick, 1938 ; God in 
Christian Thought and Experience, 
W. R. Matthews, 7th ed. 1947. 

Theophany (Gr. iheos, god ; 
phainestkai, to appear). Theo- 
logical term for the revelation of 
God to man — ^in the O.T. hy 
sounds and symbols, in the K.T. 
through Christ, whose second 
coming is to be the completion of 
the theophany, or Christophany, 
See Epiphany. 

Theophilanthropism. Name 
assumed for a species of naturalistic 
religion started by French deists 
in Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
1793. It aimed at superseding 
Christianity by a form of faith and 
w^orship, w'hose leading feature 
was to be love of God and man. 
It appears to have been imitated 
from a form of deism started about 
1776 by a Unitarian minister 
named David Williams, who offici- 
ated as a “ priest of nature ” at a 
chapel which he opened in Mar- 
garet Street, London. He had the 
support of Voltaire and Frederick 
the Great. In France the sect was 
led by La Revelliere-Lepeaux, a 
member of the Directory, and the 
worship included offering flowers 
and fruit on an altar on which a 
perpetual fire burnt. The four 
“ saints ” whose festivals were ob- 
served were Socrates, S. Vincent 
de Paul, Rousseau, and Washing- 
ton. The sect was suppressed in 
1801, and soon afterwards died out. 
See Deism. 

Theophilus (6th century). Tra- 
ditional coadjutor bishop of 
Adana in Cilicia. Having been 
deposed from his position, he gave 
a bond to the devil exchanging his 
soul for immediate reinstatement 
in his office; then, overtaken by 
remorse, after long fasting and 
prayer he successfully prevailed on 
the Virgin Mary to intercede for 
him, and three days later died. 
The stoiy, found in early Dutch, 
German, and Icelandic versions, 
appears to have become current in 
the West before the 10th century, 
and was an original element in the 
Faust legend. 


Thoophihis wa^ also the name 
of an East noniaii emperor, 829- 
S42. who opposefl iniagc-worshi]> 
and raised his eonrt to a. high level 
of culture. 

Theophrastus (>. 372-28S n.c.). 
Greek Peripatetic philosophcr. 
Born at Eresus in Lesbos, his origi- 
nal name being T^\Ttamus, ho 
studied at Athens under Plato and 
Aristotle. The latter persuaded him 
to change his name to Theophras- 
tus (divinely eloquent), appointed 
him his successor in the presidency 
of the Lyceum in 322 b.c., and com- 
mitted to him all his writings at his 
death. Theophrastus achieved 
such a reputation that his pupils 
numbered 2,000. Of his 200 wTit- 
ings, some twenty are extant in 
whole or in part. The best known is 
a moral treatise called Characters, 
brief and incisive sketches of 
various classes of persons, which 
found numerous French and Eng- 
lish imitators in the 18th century. 
There is an admirable translation, 
with text and notes, by R. C. Jebb, 
1870, rev. ed. J. E. Sandys, 1909. 
But his reputation chiefly rests 
upon his extant works. History of 
Plants and The Origins of Plants, 
which were regarded as authorita- 
tive during the Middle Ages. There 
is a translation of the History of 
Plants by A. F. Hort in the Loeb 
Classical Library. 

Theophylline ob Theooin 
(C7H8O2N4). Isomer of theobro- 
mine occurring with caffeine in tea. 
Caffeine, theobromine, and theo- 
phylline are described as “ xan- 
thines,” all of which possess a 
diuretic action. Theophylline may 
be used in the form of its powder, 
or combined with ethylene dia- 
mine (aminophylline), or with 
sodium acetate. It has been 3301- 
thesised from dimethyl urea. 

Theopompus. Greek historian. 
Born in Chios, 376 B.c., he was 
banished owing to his father’s 
Laconian sympathies. He went to 
Athens, where he was a pupil of 
Isocrates, and returned to Chios in 
333. Being again driven out by the 
anti-Macedonian party, he tra- 
velled extensively, practising as an 
advocate and delivering epideiotic 
or show speeches in various towns. 
He was" the author of Hellenica, a 
history of Greece from 410 to 394. 
In 1907 there was discovered a 
lengthy papsnrus fragment which is 
considered by some to be part of 
this work. His Philippica in 58 
books contained an account of the 
times of Philip of Macedon, with 
numerous excursuses. 

Theorbo. Large lute with a 
double neck, having two sets of 
tuning pegs. The lower set applied 
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to the strings the Theosophical Society in 1875 in reputation, having been neglected 

over the fretted the U.S.A. The system aims at for some three centuries, were re- 
fingerboard, establishing a universal brother- discovered by the Post Impres-. 

tuned in 4ths, hood by showing the unity of all sionists, acclaimed by Cezanne and 
with a 3rd in religions, especially in their eso- his disciples, and later by the 
Tj h e middle, teric teaching, manifested by oc- Expressionists. He is represented 
while the upper cult phenomena. Modern theo- in the National Gallery, London, 
held the bass sophy is an eclectic system, which by Christ’s Agony in the Garden, 

strings, which critics declare to be a somewhat and The Cleansing of the Temple, 

were tuned in crude compilation of half under- El Greco forms the subjects of 
2nds and were stood elements in Buddhism and many monographs and critical 

played as open other systems. A fundamental analyses. They include the 
notes (diapa- doctrine is that of Karma, the law standard work of Cossio, 1908, 

sons). of retribution by which destiny is and those of Calvert and Hartley, 

Theorem strictly determined by successive 1909; M. Barres, 1911; J. F. 

(Gr. iheoreiTi) acts. The soul advances to Nir- Willumsen, 1927 ; P. Rutter, 

to consider), vana along the path of perfection 1930; L. Goldscheider, 1938. 

General pro- through a series of incarnations. Thera. Ancient name of the 

position that is See Besant, A. ; Blavatsky, H. P. ; Greek island in the Cyclades group. 

Theorbo of the not self-evident Buddhism; Karma; Mysticism; now known as Santorin (g'.v.). 

17th century jg demon- Nirvana ; consult also Theosophy Theralite. Name given to a 

strable by reasoning. An example and the New Psychology, A. group of igneous rocks akin to 

of a self-evident proposition is Besant, 1904 ; Key to Theosophy, gabbro and dolerite but contain- 

2 -{- 2 = 4 ; of a theorem, that the H. P. Blavatsky, 1913. ing nepheline. They are found in 

angles at the base of an isosceles Theotocopuli, Domenico (c. Lanarkshire, Bohemia, W. Alps, 
triangle are equal. In mathe- 1541-1614). Greco-Spanish painter. N. America, etc. See Igneous 
matics, physics, and geometry a He was a native of Crete, Rocks ; Teschenite. 

theorem is something which has and in Spain was 
to be proved, while a problem has called El Greco 
to he ** done ” or solved. (the Greek). He 

Theory (Gr. theorem, to con- became a pupil of 
sider). As ‘distinguished from Titian, and was 
practice, speculative knowledge influenced by 
without any reference to practical Tintoretto, Bas- 
application ; in this connexion an sano, and other 
unfavourable sense, the idea of Venetian masters, 
insubstantiality is often attached After painting in 
to it. In scientific language, theory Venice and Rome, 
is an explanation of phenomena, he left Italy c. 
based on established principles, 1576 to spend the 
as contrasted with hypothesis, rest of his life at 
which merely assumes the opera- Toledo, where he 
tion of a principle. The theoretical died, April 7, 
method is deductive, proceeding 1614. 
from the general to the particular, At Toledo he 
from principles to facts. Theo- identified himself 
retical knowledge, according to with Spanish 
Aristotle, was superior to practical mysticism, and his 
in that, as dealing with universals, earliest Spanish pictures include Theramenes (d. 403 b.c.). 
it alone was real knowledge, nine canvases for the church of Athenian politician. Born in the 
whereas practical knowledge dealt S. Domingo el Antiguo, and the island of Ceos and trained in 
only with particulars. Espolio (the stripping of Christ) philosophy and rhetoric, he entered 

^eosophy (Gr. theos, god; for the cathedral. His Dream of public life in 411, when he was 
sophm,^ wisdom). Name applied Philip II, at the Escurial, and the active in setting up the oligarchy 
to various systems of mysticdl Martyrdom of S. Maurice, an of the Four Hundred at 

philosophy and religion, professing intense expression of religious Athens. Disapproving of their ex- 
to derive special knowledge of the feeling, mark the transition to treme measures, he went over to 
natee of God and His relations his later, best-known style. His the democrats. After the Athenian 
with man, either from deductive finest qualities as a portrait- defeat at Aegospotami, 404, he 
speculation or from revelation, painter are exemplified in the concluded a humiliating peace with 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism are Burial of Count Orgaz, and the the Spartan Lysander, One of the 
early forms of theosophy. Prom Grand Inquisitor. In such later Thirty Tyrants set up by Sparta, 
these and from the Cabbala {q.v.) works as Laocoon, Baptism of his opposition to their excessive 
modern systems from the 16th cen- Christ, The Opening of the 5th severity brought him into collision 
toy onwards are in part derived. Seal, his linear styBsations gave with Critias {q.v,), who declared 
raracelsus, Giordaim Bruno, and rise to the legend of his madness, him a traitor to the constitution, 
above au Jakob Boehme, were El Greco’s paintings of religious Theramenes defended himself with 
promment theosophists. ^ subjects, with their intense elonga- eloquence and with apparent suc- 

in a narrower sense the term is tions and acrid colouring, are cess when, by the orders of Critias, 
generauy ap;gied to a system pro- ecstatic visions, dream-like dis- he was dragged from sanctuary, 
^gat^ by H. P. Blavatsky and tortions of forms, released from and forced to drink hemlock. 
Jl. h. Uloott, who together founded earthly perceptions. His life and Pron. Theer-ammeneez. 
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Therapeutae (Gr. therapeutes, 
worshipper). Egyptian branch of 
the Jewish sect of the Essenes 
{q.v.). They differed from the 
Essenes of Palestine in adopting a 
hermit life instead of one in 
community, were less influenced 
by Oriental philosophy, devoted 
themselves^ to contemplation, and 
assembled on the Sabbath for 
worship and a mystic meal. 

Therapeutics" (Gr. therapeuein, 
to treat medically). Branch of 
medicine which pertains to the 
treatment of disease- See under 
the names of various diseases. 

Theresopolis. Town of Brazil, 
in the state of Rio de Janeiro. It 
stands at an alt. of 2,600 ft., 17 m. 
N-E- of Petropolis. Pormerly 
capital of the state, it is now a 
summer health resort. 

Therezina. Town of Brazil, 
capital of the state of Piauhy. 
Situated on the right bank of the 
river Parnahyba, 220 m. from its 
mouth, and 60 m. S.E. of Casdas, 
it has several educational institu- 
tions, cotton and soap works, iron 
foundries, and a large sugar 
refinery. Pop. est. 64,000. 

Therm (Gr. titer me, heat). In 
• physics, name given to the British 
thermal unit of heat, generally ab- 
breviated B.Th.U. It is the amount 
of heat required to raise one pound 
of water at its maximum density 
through 1 ° P. The calorie (q.v.) is 
the corresponding metric unit of 
heat. A therm equals nearly 252 
calories. The term therm is used in 
the British gas industry for 200 
cu. ft. of gas, which equals 100,000 
B.Th.Us. See Units, Electric. 

Thermae. Name given to the 
elaborate bathing establishments 
of imperial Rome. See Baths. 

Thermal Capacity. In physics, 
the quantity of heat required to 
raise a body through one degree of 
temperature. It may be measured 
in therms, calories, or joules, and is 
numerically equal to mass multi- 
plied by specific heat. The thermal 
capacity of any particular body 
is usually expressed in terms of 
the quantity of water that has the 
same heat capacity. 

Thermal Diffusion. Separa- 
tion produced in a uniform mixture 
of two gases when a temperature 
gradient exists. The heavier 
molecules diffuse towards the 
cooler, and the lighter ones to the 
hotter, side of the enclosure. The 
greatest separation is effected if 
the components are of very 
different masses and sizes. The 
phenomenon has been applied to 
the separation of isotopes of 
uranium which is used in the 
form of uranium hexafluoride, a 


vapour at moderately high temps. 
Some 4,000 stages are necessary 
to effect a 99*3 p.e. separation. 

Thermal Neutrons, When 
ordinary high-speed neutrons are 
incident on a light material, e.g, 
water or paraffin, their energy will 
be reduced. Its value will approach 
^ kT, corresponding to that of a 
particle in thermal equilibrium 
with its surroundings ; k is the 
Boltzmann gas constant per par- 
ticle, and T is the absolute 
temperature. Such neutrons are 
termed thermal or C neutrons, and 
at 300° abs- temp, the energy of 
such a neutron will be approxi- 
mately O’ 03 8 electron volts. 

Thermidor (Gr. therme, heat; 
doron, gift). Name of the 11th 
month in the year as rearranged 
during the French Revolution. It 
began on July 19 or 20. The rising 
against Robespierre in 1794 occur- 
red on the ninth of Thermidor. See 
Calendar. 

Thermiouics. Subject con- 
cerned with the emission of elec- 
trons from substances under the ac- 
tion of heat, and therefore, through 
the thermionic valve, the basis of 
the science of electronics (q.u.). 

Thermionic Valve (Gr. therme, 
heat ; ion, going ; Lat. valva, leaf 
of folding door). Vacuum bulb 
containing two or more electrodes. 
The basic principle of the therm- 
ionic valve was discovered by 
Edison, but no practical use was 
found for what was known as 
the ** Edison effect *’ and it re- 
mained a laboratory curiosity 
until 1904, when J. A. Fleming 
{q.v,) produced the first thermionic 
valve, the Fleming diode. 

The principle is this : the glow- 
ing tungsten filament of an ordin- 
aiy electric lamp emits electrons 
into the * surrounding vacuum. 
These make short journeys and 
eventually return to the filament. 
If, as in Fig, 1, a metal plate is 
sealed into the 
bulb and main- 
tained at a posi- 
tive potential, a 
stream of elec- 
trons is drawn a- 
cross the vacuum 
from filament to 
plate; the elec- 
trons are minute 
particles of neg- 
ative electricity 
and they respond to the very 
strong attraction exerted on them 
by the positively charged plate 
called the anode. Were the anode 
made negative it would repel the 
electrons emitted by the filament, 
or cathode, and no current could 
In battery-operated valves 



Thermionic Valve. 
Fig. 1. A stream of 
electrons is drawn 
from filament (or 
cathode) to anode 
of an evacuated 
hnlh 


electron emission takes place from 
a filament heated by the passage 
of current through it. Emission 
in most mains -operated valves is 
from a cathode which is brought 
to the necessary temp, by the 
action of a separate heater. If 
the tungsten is treated with 
thoria, emission is obtained at a 
much lower temp. The thermionic 
valve obtained its name because 
it exercises the same effect on an 
electron stream as do mechanical 
valves {e.g. the valve of a bicycle 
tire, the inlet and exhaust valves 
of petrol and steam engines, the 
ball-tap of a cistern) on the flow 
of gases, steam, or liquids : all 
permit a current to pass in one 
direction onl^^. 

The diode is much used in 
radio, radar, television, and other 
apparatus. The majority of A.C. 
mains wireless receiving sets, for 
instance, have a diode rectifier, 
which can be arranged as in Fig. 2. 
Current passes only during the 
positive half of each cycle, when 



Theimioxiic Valve. Fig. 2. The 
diode used as a half-wave rectifier 


the anode is made positive. The 
negative half-cycles are, so to 
speak, strained out and “ spurts 
of uni-directional current are de- 
livered by the valve. These are 
smoothed by suitable circuits into 
steady 3).C. This process is called 
half-wave rectification. In prac- 
tice a full-wave rectifier is usual. 
This consists of a double-diode 
valve, which has two anodes and 
a common cathode. One end of 
the transformer secondary windings 
is connected to each anode. 
Every half-cycle thus drives one 
of the anodes positive and pro- 
duces a flow of current. The 
diode also has many other uses. 
{See Electronics). 

Lee de Forest developed the 
triode, or three electrode valve 
(Fig, 3). Between the cathode 
and the anode a grid (usually a 
helix of fine wire) is inserted. 
Since the grid is closer to the 
cathode than is the anode, poten- 
tials applied to it exer- 
cise a greater effect on 
the electron stream. 

It may, for example, 
be found that to in- 
crease the cathode- 
anodecu^tby2^ Thetn^o 
the anode potential valve, 
must be raised by 10 Fig. 3. The 
V., but that the same triode 
increase can be obtained by leaving 
the anode potential unaltered and 
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making the grid only one V. more 
positive. The efficiency factor, or 
mutual conductance (symbol 
of a valve is the 
ratio of the 
change in anode 
current to the 
change in the grid 
volts. A one-V. 
change in the grid 
voltage produces Thermionic Valve, 
a 2 mA. change Pig.4. The screen- 
ia.the anofe gnSvslve 
current. The mutual conductance 
is thus 2 mA. per V., usually 
written 2 mA/V. If an alternating 
voltage reaching +1 V. at the 
crests of the positive half-cycles 
and — 1 V. at the troughs of the 
negative half- cycles is applied to 
the grid of the valve, it will have 
as much effect on the anode 
current as would an alternating 
voltage rising to +10 V. and 
falling to — 10 V. applied to the 
anode. In other words, a ten- 
fold amplification of voltages 
applied to the grid occurs at the 
anode. The amplification factor 
of a valve (symbol p.) is the ratio 
of the change in anode V. to the 
change in grid V. producing the 
same effect, here 10. 

One other important factor is 
the anode resistance (symbol r^) 
which is the ratio of the change 
in anode volts to the change in 
anode current which it produces. 
In making the calculation the 
anode current must be measured 
in Amps. A change of 0’002 Amp. 
(2 mA.) is produced by a charge 
of 10 volts. The anode resistance 
is thus 10+0'002, or 5,000 ohms. 

The triode can do other things 
besides amplifying : it gives good 
service both as a detector and as 
an oscillator (see Radio). Any 
two conductors separated by an 
insulator, or dielectric, form a 
capacitor, or condenser. Such 
capacitors are formed in the 
triode by anode and grid ; grid 
and cathode ; anode and cathode. 
Alterrxating and oscillating cur- 
rents can pass through capacitors ; 
the higher their frequency, the 
smaller is the opposition to their 
I»ssage offered by a capacitor of 
given value. The stray eapaci- 
tano^, as they are called, which 
are inevitable in the triode, may 
afiow high frequency currents to 
leak into paths other than their 
proper ones and to produce highly 
undesirable effects. 

The capacitance between two 
conductors can be reduced to 
zero by placing an earthed con- 
ducting screen between them. 
This is what is done in the screen- 
grid valve (Fig. 4). The screening 


grid is not directly earthed ; but 
the large capacitor C offers so 
little opposition to the passage of 
high-frequency currents that it is 
as good as earthed, so far as they 
are concerned. 

The chief virtue of the screen - 
grid, four-electrode valve, or 
tetrode, is that it allows enormous 
amplification at high frequencies. 
It has, however, one serious draw- 
back. Suppose that we apply a 
fixed potential of, say, 80 V. to 
the screen and gradually raise the 
anode voltage, starting from zero. 
At first the anode current in- 
creases as the anode voltage is 
increased ; then comes a point 
at which it begins to fall. This 
fall continues for some time as 
progressive increases are made in 
the anode voltage. Then the 
anode current begins to rise 
steeply again for a time, and 
again the rise becomes small, no 
matter how much the anode V. 
are increased. 

What is happening during the 
unexpected fall is that fast- 
travelling electrons from the cath- 
ode knock other electrons out of 
the anode, and these secondary 
electrons are captured by the 
positively charged screen, the 
anode is robbed of electrons, and 
its current faUs. Later, when the 
anode voltage is made higher than 
that of the grid, the secondary 
electrons are attracted back to 
the anode before they have gone 
very far. AU this is avoided in 
the five-electrode pentode valve 
(Fig. 5), in which a suppressor grid, 
connected to the cathode, is 
placed between 
anode and screen. 
The suppressor 
neutralises the 
pull of the screen, 
and the secondary 
electrons return 
Thermionic Valve. the anode even 

Pig. 5, The if its positive 
pentode potential is low. 
The pentode is a most useful 
valve with an amplification factor 
of 2,000 or more ; its stray 
capacitances are very small indeed. 

Hexode (6 electrodes), heptode 
(7 electrodes), and other complex 
valves are used for particular 
purposes. The diode-triode, the 
triode-hexode, and the double 
diode-pentode are really assem- 
blies, with a common cathode, of 
two or more valves in one bulb. 

Thermistor or Varistor.. 
vSmall device made from a carbon- 
like material, which has a high 
negative temperature coefficient 
of resistance, e,g, a typical element 
has a resistance of 1,600 ohms at 


10° C, which falls to 1,000 ohms at 
40° C. Because of their small size 
thermistors show a fairly rapid 
response to fluctuating tempera- 
tures, and therefore find use, as 
thermometers, for the measure- 
ment of thermal radiation, for 
thermostatic control, and for many 
biological purposes. 

Thermit or Thermite. Mix- 
ture of magnetic iron oxide and 
aluminium powder used for the 
production of high temperatures. 
The mixture is placed in a crucible 
and the reaction started by means 
of a priming of barium peroxide 
and aluminium powder, into which 
a piece of magnesium ribbon is 
inserted and fired. A very violent 
reaction takes place, and a temper- 
ature of about 3,C00° C. is obtained. 
The compound is used for welding 
iron or steel rails together, and 
can be enployed in situ. It is 
also employed for repairing defects 
in steel castings. Alloys can be 
made with thermit by employing 
mixtures of oxides of the metals. 
In this way chromium, manganese, 
molybdenum, vanadium, and simi- 
lar metals can be produced. These 
are used to harden iron and steel. 
Incendiary bombs contain thermit. 

Thermit explosives is the name 
of a class of composite explosives 
in which one of the ingredients is 
a metal, or metallic compound, 
capable of being easily oxidised, 
which develops considerable heat 
on combustion. Reactions utilis- 
ing aluminium and metallic oxides 
are sometimes called thermite re- 
actions. JSee Incendiary Weapons ; 
Welding. 

Thermo-chemistry. Branch 
of chemistry which deals with the 
heat equivalent of chemical 
changes. Chemical reactions are 
almost always accompanied by 
changes of temperature. When 
heat is evolved the reaction is 
termed exothermic, and the com- 
pound formed an exothermic com- 
pound. When heat is absorbed it 
is an endothermic reaction. Violent 
reactions are generally exothermic, 
and exothermic compounds are 
usually characterised by great 
stability. The heat absorbed when 
a substance is split up into its 
components is known as the heat 
of decomposition, the heat of for- 
mation being that absorbed or 
evolved when a substance is 
formed. Heat changes are mea- 
sured by means of an instrument 
known as a calorimeter, one form 
being that in which the reaction 
takes place in a large excess of 
water, while the other variety 
allows of the complete combustion 
of the substance in oxygen. 
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Hess stated as a law of thermo- 
chemistry that the amount of heat 
involved in a chemical change be- 
tween definite amounts of different 
substances is always the same, pro- 
vided that the initial and final 
products are the same in each case. 
This is, however, a corollary of the 
law of the conservation of energy. 
It has been proved experiment- 
ally ; the same substance cannot be 
prepared possessing different pro- 
portions of chemical energy. If a 
particular substance is made by 
means of a series of reactions the 
algebraic sum of the heat absorbed 
or produced is the same. This is 
known as the law of constant heat 
summation. Bee Chemistry. 

Thermocouple. A system in 
which an E.M.F. is generated by 
means of two wires of dissimilar 
metals, connected in series, which 
are subjected to the influence of a 
source of heat acting at their point 
of union, the remainder of the 
circuit being at a lower tempera- 
ture. The E.M.F. is produced by 
a combination of the Peltier and 
Thomson Effects {qq-v,) and is 
commonly used as a means for 
measuring temperature (see Pyro- 
meter). The metals from which 
the two wires are made are there- 
fore chosen to give the maximum 
E.M.E. consonant with stable 
electrical conditions and ability 
to withstand the maximum de^ee 
of heat. The ideal combination 
is that in which increased tempera- 
ture, by the Thomson effect, 
produces a uniform increase in 
potential in one wire and a uniform 
decrease in potential of the other, 
with the Peltier effect tending to 
give a uniform ' increase in the 
difference in potential between 
the wires. At the same time the 
wires should not melt or soften 
too much at their operating tem- 
peratures and should not oxidise or 
corrode too rapidly. 

Thenuodynamics (Gr. therme, 
heat; dynamis^ power). Science 
which deals with the relations be- 
tween heat and work. Rumford 
and Davy, the former from observ- 
ing the heat caused by boring can- 
non and the latter by melting ice 
by friction in a vacuum, concluded 
that there was a relation between 
heat and work. It was not, how- 
ever, until the experiments of 
Joule that the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat was determined. Pre- 
viously, Carnot had developed the 
idea of a cycle of heat operations, 
and upon his researches and those 
of Joule are based the two funda- 
mental laws of thermodynamics. 
The first law states that a definite 
quantity of heat is absorbed for 


each unit of work produced, and 
conversely that a definite quantity 
of heat is produced by a given 
quantity of work. The mechani- 
cal equivalent of heat, J, ex- 
presses the fact that one gram- 
calorie is equivalent to 4*18 10’ 

ergs of mechanical work. The 
second law, due to Clausius work- 
ing on the Carnot cycle, states that 
it is impossible to convey heat from 
one body to another at a higher 
temperature by the agency of a 
purely self-acting machine. In 
other words, heat energy of itself 
always passes from high to low 
temperature. Bee Carnot’s Cycle ; 
Entropy ; Heat ; Ice-Making ; 
Joule ; Specific Heat. 

Thexmio-eleciricity. Study of 
electric currents caused by heat. 
Seebeck, in 1822, noticed that 
when a circuit was formed of two 
or more different conductors and 
the junctions of the conductors 
were at different temps., an elec- 
trical P.D. between the junctions 
was a function of the difference in 
temp. If the circuit is closed a 
current may be made to pass one 
way round the circuit or the re- 
verse, according to the temps, of 
the junctions. By suitably choos- 
ing the metals of a circuit a con- 
siderable electro-motive force may 
be produced, and by coupling up 
alternate strips, say, of antimony 
and bismuth, an instrument known 
as the thermopile is formed, enab- 
ling very small temperatures to be 
measured, by observing the ther- 
mo-electric current. One such 


thermopile was used in 191.3 to 
measure the heat given out by 
some of the fixed stars. A couple 
made of copper and constantan 
wires gives a linear relation be- 
tween E.M.F. and temp, between 
0’ and 100 ' C. For higher temps, 
platinum and platinum -rhodium 
couples are used. 

Thermo-electric Pile. Device 
for detecting and measuring small 
amounts of radiant heat. It con- 
sists essentially of a number of 
wires or strips of two different 
metals or alloys, the ends being 
soldered together alternately in 
series, thus forming a battery of 
thermocouples. The effect pro- 
duced by one junction is therefore 
multiplied by the number of 
thermocouples employed. Hor- 
mall3% the set of junctions exposed 
to the source of radiation are 
blackened to give the maximum 
absorption of heat. I^'hen the free 
ends are connected through a sen- 
sitive galvanometer the current 
flowing in the circuit as a result of 
the difference of temp, between 
the two sets of junctions is in- 
dicated. The sensitivity of such an 
arrangement is increased if the 
hot junctions are placed in a 
vacuum. The Moll type of sur- 
face thermopile, generally em- 
ployed to provide continuous 
records of sun and sky radiation, is 
constructed of thin strips of 
manganin and constantan, the 
cold junctions being soldered to 
relatively large supports. Ther- 
mopiles can be calibrated in abso- 
lute values against 
standard radiation. 
Thermograpli. 

Instrument for 
producing a con- 
tinuous record of 
temp, variations. 
The sensitive 
element usually 
consists of either 
a bimetalho spiral 
(“Invar ’’-brass or 
“ Invar”-steel) or a 
curved metal tube 
(Bourdon tube) 
filled with a liquid 
of low freezing 
point. One end of 
the element is fixed 
rigidly to a frame. 
In the first instance 
the bimetal coils 
or uncoils with 
change of tem- 
perature, and in 
the second the 
Bourdon tube al- 
ters its curvature. 
Since the free end 
of the element is 
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connected directly or through a 
lever system to a recording pen, 
a trace is described on a suitable 
chart wrapped round a drum 
which is made to rotate by clock- 
work. Distant-recording thermo- 
graphs are generally operated by 
a special form of Bourdon ther- 
mometer in which the change of 
pressure caused by the expansion 
of mercury in a steel bulb is com- 
municated to the Bourdon tube 
by means of a steel capillary tube 
of fine bore, the bulb and capillary 
being coated with lead or copper 
for protection; electrical resist- 
ance theimometers and thermo- 
couples are also employed where 
a very small thermal lag is re- 
quired. Thermographs for meteoro- 
logical use are exposed out of 
doors in a special screen, and 
sometimes the instrument is 
adapted to record wet-bulb tem- 
peratures as well. At certain 
meteorological observatories the 
registration is by photography, a 
beam of light being directed upon 
an air bubble in the mercury 
column of a long stem thermometer 
and focused on bromide paper. 

Thermometer (Greek therme, 
heat; metron, measure). Instru- 
ment for measuring temperature, 
usually by means of the change in 
voL of a liquid. Descriptions of 
apparatus demonstrating the ex- 
pansion and contraction of air when 
heated are found in the writings of 
Philo of Byzantium (3rd century 
B.O.), and Hero of Alexandria 
somewhat later. It would appear, 
however, that the thermometer 
was not used to measure temps, 
until the beginning of the 17 th cen- 
tury. Its invention is generally 
attributed to Galileo, who im- 
proved its efficiency. These early 
instruments should be termed ther- 
moscopes. They consisted of a 
glass flask with a long neck, in- 
verted inavessel of coloured liquid; 
some air was expelled from the 
flask by heating it, and the level of 
the liquid in the neck varied with 
the volume of the remaining air. 
The temp, was expressed by read- 
ing an arbitrary scale attached to 
the neck ; but as it was subject to 
changes in pressure no two instru- 
ments read alike. This was over- 
come by Perdinand, grand duke of 
Tuscany, who, about 1641, con- 
structed a thermometer filled with 
alcohol, the stem being sealed at 
the upper end and marked in 
degrees. 

In 1714 a new type of thermome- 
ter was made by Fahrenheit, He 
Tmed mercury as a thermometrio 
liquid, replaced the spherical by 
a cylindrical bulb, thus giving 


greater sensitivity, and, most im- 
portant of all, laid the foundation 
of a rational scale of temperature. 
Fahrenheit’s scale was based upon 
three fixed points : the temps, of 
a mixture of ice, water, and salt, 
designated 0°; a mixture of ice 
and water, 32°; and the normal 
human body, 96°. The b.p. of 
water was observed to be at 212°. 
The modern Fahrenheit scale dif- 
fers slightly from this, but the 
numbers 32 and 212 are retained 
for the two fixed reference pts. 
Later Reaumur devised a scale, 
from 0° to 80°, based upon the fact 
that a certain mixture of alcohol 
and water expands by 80 parts in 
1,000 when its temp, is raised from 
that of freezing to boiling water. 
This thermometer could not be 
used up to the b.p. of water, but 
R6aumur’s scale was applied to the 
mercury thermometer. Celsius, in 
1742, proposed a scale with zero at 
the b.p. and 100° at the freezing 
point of water. Later it was re- 
versed, producing the present-day 
Centigrade scale, used internation- 
ally in scientifio^work. Owing to the 
firm establishment of the Fahren- 
heit scale in the English-speaking 
countries, it has not been generally 
adopted. The Reaumur scale is 
still used for domestic purposes 
in some parts of Europe, but is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. The 
three scales are inter-convertible 
by means of the formula 
C/100=:(F-32)/180=R/80. 

The mercurial thermometer is 
by far the commonest. It is a glass 
tube of fine and uniform bore, with 
a cylindrical or spherical bulb 
blown or fused on to one end, and 
closed at the other. The bulb and 
part of the tube contain mercury ; 
the upper portion may be a vac- 
uum or filled with gas. When the 
thermometer bulb is immersed in 
the medium the temp, of which is 
required, both mercury and glass 
expand, and the mercury level 
rises in the tube, which is gradu- 
ated in degrees. Better types of 
thermometer are calibrated with re- 
ference at least to one fixed point ; 
usually the zero point is chosen. 
Since the expansions involved are 
not regular, and since it is rare 
that the capillary tube is truly 
uniform in cross-section, correc- 
tions have to be determined by 
separate comparisons, at -a num- 
ber of temperature levels, with an 
accurate standard. 

Mercury has many advantages 
over other liquids, e.g. it remains 
liquid over a wide range of temps. 
(—40® C. to 356° 0. under normal 
atmospheric pressure), can be used 
in very fine capillaries since it does 


not “ wet ” the walls, and is easily 
visible. It is not possible to use a 
mercury thermometer in which 
the space above the mercury is free 
from gas to measure temps, above 
about 250° C., because the mercury 
boils and splits. This drawback is 
overcome by filling the space with 
a gas, usually nitrogen, under pres- 
sure ; e.g. to extend the range of a 
mercury thermometer to 450° C., 
the nitrogen must be at a pressure 
of 15 atmospheres. For temps, 
below —40° C. mercury must be 
replaced by a low freezing-point 
liquid such as alcohol — generally 
used for thermometers reading as 
low as —80° 0. — or pentane. Al- 
though for a given size of bulb and 
tube, an alcohol thermometer is 
more sensitive than a mercury one, 
it cannot be heated above about 
60° C. ; hence the upper fixed point 
cannot be determined directly. 

Most thermometers used in 
meteorology are of the liquid-in- 
glass type, mercury being preferred 
when the instrument is not re- 
quired to register below —30° F. 
The scale is graduated in whole 
degrees and is sufficiently open 
(roughly 15° F. per inch) to allow 
of estimation of the temperature to 
within 0*1° F. 

Various types of maximum and 
minimum thermometers have been 
developed to record fluctuations of 
temp. The commonest maximum 
thermometer is that in which the 
bore of the tube is reduced near 
the bulb, either by drawing the 
tube or inserting a small piece of 
glass, thus offering considerably 
more resistance to mercury flow 
than the remainder of the tube. 
As the temp, rises the mercury 
expands and is forced past the 
constriction ; a later fall of temp, 
causes a contraction of the mer- 
cury, and the thread breaks. The 
upper end of the part remaining 
indicates the highest temp. Clini- 
cal thermometers, used to find the 
temperature of the human body, 
use this principle, but cover only a 
short range. The minimum ther- 
mometer is a spirit thermometer 
with a dumbbell-shaped glass in- 
dex in the capillary. With falling 
temp, the index is drawn by the 
spirit towards the bulb, but is left 
behind when the temp, rises. 

Maximum thermometers are set 
by shaking, when the mercury 
column joins up again ; minimum 
thermometers by tilting the bulb 
upwards until the index reaches 
the meniscus of the spirit. 

The measurements of temp, by 
an ordinary thermometer give an 
arbitrary scale, and the necessity 
for some standard scale led Kelvin, 
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in 1848, to propose a thermo- 
dynamic scale, on which the abso- 
lute temps, corresponding withO® C. 
and 100° C. are 273' 1 and 373*1 
respectively. It has been shown 
that a perfect gas, i.e. a gas which 
obeys Boyle’s law exactly, between 
the two thermometrical ^ed pts., 
expands by 100/273 of its volume 
at the lower point, provided that 
there is no change of pressure. 
The apparatus to measure the vol- 
ume change is termed a gas ther- 
mometer, containing hydrogen or 
nitrogen, the behaviour of which 
is almost that of a perfect gas. 
Hence, if temp, be reckoned from a 
zero which is 273° (more exactly 
273*1°) below the Centigrade zero, 
the volume of a gas, heated under 
constant pressure, is proportional 
to the temp, reckoned &om this 
absolute zero of temperature, de- 
signated usually 0° K. (Kelvin), 
?.e. 273° K corresponds approxi- 
mately to 0° C.). The gas thermo- 
meter is, however, not convenient 
for ordinary use ; it serves mainly 
as a standard for reference. 

Metallic thermometers fall into 
several classes, andare described un- 
der Pyrometer, Thermograph, and 
Thermo-electric Pile. Electrical 
thermometers have the advantage 
that the recording scale {i.e. a gal- 
vanometer calibrated directly in de- 
greesaccordingto thecorresponding 
temperatures) may be some distance 
away from the actual thermometer 
and substance whose temperature 
is being obtained. Bee Bolometer ; 
Heat ; Temperature ; consult also 
Dictionary of Applied Physics, 
edited by Sir R, Glazebrook, 1922 ; 
Meteorological Instruments, 
W. E. K. Middleton, 1943. 

A. J. Drummond, F.S.Met.S. 

Thermoplastics. Term for one 
of the two main groups into which 
plastic materials are divided, the 
other being the thermosetting 
plastics. The former may be 
softened and re-softened inde- 
finitely by the application of heat 
and pressure, provided that the 
heating is not intense enough to 
cause chemical decomposition. 
Natural resms and waxes, cellu- 
losic plastics (e.ff, ethyl-cellulose), 
bitumastie products, polystyrene 
are typical thermoplastics. The 
thermosetting plastics undergo 
chemical change on heating and 
become insoluble and infusible 
masses ; examples of such ma- 
terials are the phenolic, urea, and 
casein plastics. Alternative defi- 
nitions of the two types of plastics 
are thermohardening and thermo- 
softening, See Plasties. 

Thermopylae. Pass in Greece, 
leading from Locris into Thessaly, 


between Mt. Callidromus and the 
sea. Thermopylae Pass afforded 
the only passage for an arm3* from 
N. to S. Greece, and an heroic effort 
was made to hold it in 480 b.c. 
against the invading Persians by 
a small Greek force of some 1,000 
men under Leonidas (qA\), king of 
Sparta. As the result of treachery, 
the Persians were enabled to take 
the Greeks in the rear and shot 
them do-wn to the last man. The 
defence of Thermopylae, although 
unsuccessful, exercised a great 
moral effect. In 279 b.c. the pro- 
gress of Brennus and his invading 
Gauls was stayed at Thermopjdae, 
but the Greek defenders were even- 
tually taken in the rear. In 191 
B.c. Autiochus III of Syria was 
defeated here by the Romans. 

When the "Germans invaded 
Greece in April, 1941, the N.Z. div. 
of the retreating British forces took 
up their position April 20 in the 
Thermopylae line, from the sea to 
the summit of the mts., covering 
the coast road, and held it until 
their turn came for evacuation, 
April 26. See Brennus ; Greece. 
Pron. Ther-moppy-lee. 

Thermostat. Automatic ap- 
paratus or instrument for regu- 
lating temperatures, or for giving 
warning of an undue rise of tem- 
perature. It is particularly a de- 
vice in which the expansion of a 
metal or a volume of gas acts 
directly or indirectly through an 
electric circuit upon an alarm, or 
to control a source of heat. It is 
used in conjunction "wfith fire- 
alarms, for regulating the positions 
of furnace dampers, controlling 
steam pressures, etc. 

In one form for controlling the 
temperature of a furnace, it con- 
sists of a band of different metals 
having unequal coefficients of ex- 
pansion, and carrying at one end 
an arm which, when in an opera- 
tive position, engages one of a 
pair of contacts for opening and 
closing electric circuits controlling 
dampers. Variations in the tem- 
perature of the band, which is 
exposed to the source of heat, 
close one or other of the circuits to 
open or shut the dampers, and 
thus control the temperature of 
the furnace. 

In another form, which is ap- 
plied to a furnace, the movements 
of mercury in a tube pivoted in the 
centre of a balanced thermometer 
cause the thermometer to rise and 
fall, and thus indireotly control a 
damper or fire-door. Several other 
forms depend for their action upon 
the expansion and contraction of 
mercury which sets apparatus in 
motion by controlling electric cir- 


cuits. A thermostat for giving an 
alarm, e.g, b^- riaging a bell, is 
termed a thermostatic alarm. 

Theroigne de Mericonrt, Anxe 
JosEPHE (1762-1817). French 
revolutionarj". Born in Luxem- 
bourg, Aug. 13, 1762, a farmer’s 
daughter, she was living in Paris 
at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
took part in the storming of the 
BastiUe, and was accustomed to 
attend meetings and festivals 
dressed as an Amazon, She became 
famous for her inflammatorj* 
speeches. She lived in Luxem- 
bourg and Liege, 1790, and was 
arrested for a time by the Aus- 
trians, 1791. Opposing Robes- 
pierre, she aroused the anger of the 
mob, being maltreated 1793 by a 
crowd whom she was haranguing. 
Losing her reason, she was an in- 
mate of the SalpOtriere from 1794 
until her death, June 9, 1817. 

Theron. TjTant of Agrigentum 
in Sicily, In alliance with his 
brother-in-law, Gelo of Syracuse, 
he won a great victory at Himera, 
480, over the Carthaginians under 
Hamilcar. His victory at the 
Olympic games is celebrated by 
Pindar. A mild and capable ruler, 
he was worshipped as a hero after 
his death. 

Thersites. In Greek legend, the 
ugliest man in the Greek army be- 
fore Troy. He is represented as a 
man of the people who delighted 
in disputing with his superiors. 
Post-Homeric legend states that 
he was killed by Acbilles for ridi- 
culing that hero’s regret at having 
slain Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons. Thersites has fine op- 
portunities for railing in Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida. 
Pron. Ther-sight-eez. 

Thesaurus (Gr., treasury). 
Name given, particularly in the 
16th-18th centuries, to certain 
lexicons or word-dictionaries, and 
also to collections of information 
on some special subject, e.g. Greek 
and Roman antiquities. An out- 
standing example is the English 
work of P. M. Roget (g^.t>.). See 
Anthology ; Dictionary, etc, 

Theseus. In Greek legend, the 
great hero of Attica and Athens. 
The unacknowledged son of Aegeus, 
king of Athens, he was brought up 
at Troezen by his mother. Aethra, 
who gave him his father’s sword 
and sent him to Athens. Ac- 
knowledged by Aegeus as bis son 
and successor, he slew the bull of 
Marathon, went to Crete, and, 
helped by Ariadne, killed the 
Minotaur. On the death of Aegeus, 
Theseus became king of Athens. 

He led an expedition against the 
Amazons, and married their queen, 
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Hippolyte, who bore him Hippo- 
Ij’tus. With Peirithous, Theseus 
overcame the Centaurs, and with 
him carried off Helen from Sparta. 
Failing to carry off Persephone 
from Hades as a wife for Peirithous, 
Theseus was confined in Hades 
until released by Hercules. On re- 
turning to Athens he found that 
Helen’s brothers, Castor and Pol- 
lux, had recovered their sister, 
while the Athenians had been se- 
duced from their allegiance by 
Menestheus. Theseus retired to 
Seyros, and was there murdered by 
Lycomedes. His alleged bones were 
brought to Athens in 469 B.c., and 
a temple was built to receive them. 
See Aegeus; Ariadne; jMinotaur. 

Thesiger, Ernest (b. 1879). 
British actor. Born in London, 


of Mt. Helicon. In the Persian in- 
vasion of 480 B.C. Thespiae and 
Plataea were the only two towns 
of Boeotia to join in the resistance 
to the invaders. At Thespiae 
w’as the famous statue of Eros, the 
god of the city, by Praxiteles. 

Thespis (6th century b.o.). 
Founder of the Greek drama. He 
was born at Icaria in Attica, an 
early seat of the religious worship 
of Bacchus, in the Sunken festi- 
vals connected with which Athe- 
nian tragedy and comedy origin- 
ated. In order to give the Diony- 
sian chorus some rest Thespis in- 
troduced an actor into these ex- 
hibitions, devising a linen mask so 
that the actor might sustain more 
than one character. Speaking a 
proem as the leader of the 


the Aegean seaport and city called 
Salonica (q.v.) in this work. 

Thessaly (Gr. Thessalia). Dis- 
trict of N. Greece, S. of Macedonia, 
between Epirus and the Aegean 
Sea. It consists mainly of the basin 
of the river Peneus, a depression 
roughly circular in shape and about 
70 m. across, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by mts. ; the Cambunian 
Mts. with Olympus, N. ; Pehon and 
Ossa, E. ; Ophrys, the modern 
HeUoro, S, ; Pindus, W, The only 
gap is the gorge of Tempo in the 
N.E. The central plain, though sub- 
ject in places to floods, now partly 
controlled, produces much grain, 
and was famous in antiquity for 
horse-breeding. In the S.E. the 
peninsula of Magnesia encloses the 
land-locked Gulf of Volo. There is 


Jan. 15, 1879, and educated at 

Marlborough, 

he first ap- 
peared on the 
professional 
stage in 
Colonel Smith 
at S. James's 
Theatre, 1909. 
He scored a 
success in A 

, Ernest Thesiger, 

British actor Flu'Pf, 1915, 
playing Bert- 
ram Tally more than 1,200 times ; 
and was cast for first productions 
of plays by Bernard Shaw, e.g. 
as the Dauphin in St. Joan, 1924 ; 
and in Too True to be Good, 
Geneva, and In Good Kin g 
Charles’s Golden Days. Other 
memorable parts were in Mary 
Bose, 1920 ; The Circle, 1921 ; 
A Sleeping Clergyman, 1933 ; 
A Man About the House, 1946. 
In films Thesiger was nsually a 
sinister villain. He published a 
vol. of reminiscences, Practically 
True, 1927 ; also Adventures in 
Embroidery, 1945. Of his brothers. 
Admiral Sir Bertram Sackville 
Thesiger (b. Jan. 14, 1875) was 
A.D.O. to George V in 1922 ; and 
Arthur Lionel Bruce Thesiger (b. 
Oct. 19, 1872) was a coxmty court 
judge. 

Th^nxophoria* In Greek re- 
ligion, an annual festival in honour 
of Demeter under ,her title of 
ThesmophOros, or bringer of or- 
dinances. An agricultural mystery 
festival, it w^as celebrated by free- 
born women, chiefly at Athens, to- 
wards the end of Oct., at the time 
of sowing. Aristophanes’s comedy. 
Thesmophoriazusae, i.e, the women 
keeping the Thesmophoria, pro- 
duced 411 B.O., satirises Euripides. 
6’ee Demeter ; Mystery. 

nespiae. City of Boeotia, 
ancient Greece, situated on a slope 


Dithyramb, and addressing speech 
to the chorus, which replied 
through its coryphaeus, Thespis 
thus invented the prologue and the 
dialogue of Greek drama, while by 
placing the actor upon a table so 
that he might be on an equal eleva- 
tion with the chorus ranged upon 
the steps of the altar of Bacchus, 
he introduced the earliest form of 
the stage. Thespis also devised 
figures in the dances of the chorus 
which were known in the time of 
Aristophanes. See Drama ; Stage. 

Thessalonians^ Epistles to 
THE. Two of the Epistles, of S. 
Paul, usually considered the earli- 
est of his writings. S. Paul visited 
Thessalonica (Salonika) oh his 
second missionary journey, and 
made many converts there ; but 
the opposition of the Jews neces- 
sitated a hurried withdrawal to 
Beroea. Later he sent Timothy to 
Thessalonica, and on his return the 
apostle wrote from Corinth the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
The Second Epistle was written 
from the same place, not long after 
the first, which it resembles 
closely, and both belong to the year 
52 or 53. The two epistles are well 
authenticated. 

They were written to strengthen 
the faith and love of the apostle’s 
converts, at a time when the writer 
eaipected the Second Advent to 
occur in his own lifetime (1 Thess. 
4, w, 13-18). The theme of the 
speedy coming of the Lord ” is 
dwelt upon in the First Epistle, 
and with a view to removing mis- 
understandings, is further ex- 
plained in the Second. 2 Thess- 
alonians 2, vv, 1-12, describes 
events that are to herald the com- 
ing of Christ, and is written in a 
style resembling that of the Book 
of Revelation. 

Thessalonild. Ancient name 
reviv.ed by the Greeks in 1937 for 


rly. communication with Athens 
and Salonika, and between the 
chief towns, Larissa, Trikkala, 
Karditsa, and the port of Volo. 
It is divided into the nomes of 
Larissa and Trikkala. Its pop. is 
562,020, and area 5,208 sq. m. 

Famous in legend as the home of 
the Argonauts and of Achilles, 
Thessaly was subdued by the Thes- 
salians from the W. before 1000 
B.O., the Aeolian natives becoming 
the subject class called Penestae. 
A group of military aristocracies 
governed the country, only com- 
bining when need arose under a 
tagos or military chief. Regarded 
as half barbarous in classical times, 
Thessaly favoured Persia, and rose 
to brief power only when it was 
united in 374 b.c. by the tctgos 
Jason of Pherae, who was mur- 
dered in 370. His last successor 
was overthrown in 352 by Philip of 
Macedon, who in 344 annexed 
Thessaly. Thereafter it shared the 
fortunes of the rest of Greece. 
Occupied by Vlachs in the Middle 
Ages, it was called Great Wallachia, 
It was seized by Venice in 1204, 
and by ^Turkey in 1398. Most of 
Thessaly was ceded to Greece in 
1881, and in 1897 it was the chief 
scene of the Greco-Turkish War. 

Thetford. Mun. bor. and mar- 
ket town of Norfolk, England. It is 
situated at the union of the Thet 
and the Little 
^ 7 Ouse, 14 m. N. of 

Bury St. Ed- 
munds, and has 
JJlW two rly. stations, 

^ipiipil^illiy Formerly, the 

l-ll j I ' i | I capital of the 

kingdom of East- 

Thetford borough later 

arms tne seat oi a- 

bishop, it is an 
ancient town with several eccle- 
siastical ruins, including a Oluniac 
priory, 1104, and a Dominican 
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friary, 1340. A unique Saxon kiln 
was unearthed here, 1949. The 
grammar school (1556) stands 
on the site of the old cathedral 
church of the Trinity. Other 
buildings are the guildhall, me- 
chanics’ institute, almshouses, and 
in King Street an ancient flint 
house where Elizabeth and James 
I were guests. Thomas Paine was 
a native. The principal trades 
are making pulp and canning 
fruit and vegetables ; there are 
also an iron foundry and agric- 
cultural machinery works. Ad- 
joining the town is the state 
forest of Thetford Chase (about 
44,000 acres). Thetford was in- 
corporated in 1573, and in 1894 



Thetford, Norfolk. Gateway of the 
Claniac priory, sow known as 
Thetford Ahhey 

was made the seat of a suSragan 
bishop in the diocese of Norwich. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. est. 4,450. 

Thetford l^ines. City of Que- 
bec, Canada. It stands 70 m. S. of 
Quebec, on the Quebec Central 
rly. In the vicinity are asbestos 
mines (yielding almost 70 p.c. 
of the world’s supply) and chrome 
iron mines. Pop. 12,716. 

Thetis. In Greek mythology, 
one of the Nereids, or sea-nymphs. 
She was the wife of Peleus (j.v.) 
and the mother of AehiUes (q.v.), 
Thetis. British submarine. Of 
the Triton class, she had a surface 
displacement of 1,090 tons on a 
length of 275 ft. and was armed 
with ten 21-in. torpedo tubes. Her 
complement was 63 and she had 
a submerged speed of nine knots. 
Laid down in Dec., 1936, she was 
launched 18 months later. While 
undergoing trials in Liverpool Bay 
on June 1, 1939, she failed to sur- 
face after submerging, and of 103 
men on board, only four survived. 
The vessel was located by salvage 
craft, but could not be raised until 
Aug. 28. At the subsequent in- 
quiry it was established that the 


loss occurred because a torpedo- 
tube door had been left open when 
the vessel dived. The Thetis was 
subsequently repaired and recom- 
missioned as the Thunderbolt, but 
after war service iu the Arctic and 
Mediterranean was reported over- 
due on April 23, 1943, and pre- 
sumed lost. Dependants of civil- 
ians lost in the Thetis won an 
action against the makers in 1943, 
but lost an appeal in 1944 and a 
further appeal to the house of 
lords in 1946. 

Theuriet, Claude Adhemae 
ANDBt (1833-1907). French writer. 
He was born at Marly-le-Boi on 

Oct. 8, 1833, and 

educated at Bar- 
le-Duc and in 
Paris, and was in 
the civil service, 
1857-86. After 
publishing sev- 
eral volumes of 
idyllic verse, e.g. 
Le Chemin des 
C. A. A. Themlet. Bois, 1867, he 
French writer turned to fiction, 
and produced a long series of 
novels, e,g. Le Mariage de Gerard, 
1875, Eng. trana. 1906 ; Ra3nDaonde 
1877 ; Le Fils Maugars, 1879, Eng. 
trans. 1880, which are specially 
noteworthy for their descriptions 
of nature and rustic life. Theuriet 
became a member of the Academy 
in 1896, and died April 23, 1907. 

Theydon. Name of toee par- 
ishes in Essex, England. All are 
near Epping (g.v.). A fourth They- 
don has long been known as 
Coopersale. Theydon Bois ('prcm. 
Boys) has a Central line station ; 
its ohuroh,S.!Mary’s, 1851, contains 
relics of a Jacobean predecessor. 
Theydon Gamon (or Theydon 
Gemon) church, AH Saints, con- 
tains old monuments arid brasses, 
and has a brick tower dating from 
1620. Theydon Mount church, S. 
Michael’s, was built 1626 ; near is 
Hill Hall, a 16th cent, structure be- 
gun by SirThomas Smith (1513-77) . 

Thiband, Jacques (b. 1880). 
French violinist, bom at Bor- 
deaux, Sept. 27, 1880. He played 
the piano in public at six and made 
a sensational d4but- as a violinist 
in 1892. Leader of the Colonne 
orchestra and a concert performer 
in Brussels, he excelled in chamber 
music and was particularly asso- 
ciated from 1906 with Alfred 
Cortot and Pau Casals in a trio. 

^nubei. Alternative spelling 
for the country of Asia described 
in this work under Tibet, 

Thielt. Town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of W. Flanders. It lies 20 m, 
by rly. S.W. of Ghent, and is a rly. 
junction. There are linen, w'ooUeii, 


lace-making, and brewing indus- 
tries, and a considerable local 
agricultural trade. Thielt Avastorti- 
fied in the 12th century, and was a 
busy centre of the Flemish cloth 
trade until a great fire in 1383. 
Pop. 11,611. 

Thiepval. \'illage of France, in 
the dept, of Somme. It is on the 
Ancre river, 44 m. N.N.E. of 
Albert. The village, totally de- 
stroyed during the First Great 
War, was prominent in the battles 
of the Somme (g.^7.), and a mem- 
orial has been raised there to 
73,367 missing Allied soldiers, 
Thierry, Jacques Nicolas 
Augustin (1795-1856). French 
historian. He was born at Blois, 
May 10, 1795, and after completing 
his studies at the Ecole Normale 
Superieure, acted for three years 
- as secretary to 
Saint-Simon, un- 
der whose influ- 
ence he wrote his 
first book, De la 
Reorganisation 
de la Societe 
Europeenne, 
1814. He then 
Augustin Thierry, became a con- 
French historian ^^ibutor to the 

liberal journals, in one of which, Le 
Courier Francais, appeared his 
Lettres sur I’Histoire de France, 
published 1827. The Histoire de la 
Conquite de I’Angleterre par les 
Normands, 1825, at once estab- 
lished his reputation. Though 
smitten by blindness in 1826, he 
continued his labours with un- 
abated industry, his later works 


Thielt, Brigium. The market place, 
showing the Cloth Hall with belfry, 
formerly the centre of a busy cloth 
trade 
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including Recits des Temps Mero- 
vingiens, 1840, and Essai sur 
L’Histoire du Tiers- Etat, 1853. 
He died May 22, 1856. 

An ardent admirer of Scott, 
Thierry belonged tc the romantic 
school of historians. But though 
he indulged freely in picturesque 
description and local colour, he 
did not sacrifice scholarship to 
effect. His ambition was to com- 
bine art with science, and to 
weave a dramatic narrative out of 
materials furnished by painstaking 
research, Prm. Tee-airy. 

TMers. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Puy-de-Dome. Lying 
24 m. E.N.E. of Clermont-Ferrand, 
it comprises an upper and a lower 
to^ni, the latter situated in a 
nearly sunless gorge. Known as 
the Black City, it is the scene of a 
romance entitled Ville Noire, by 
George Sand. The upper town is 
quaint and picturesque, and crowns 
a granite hill, Mt. Besset, at the 
foot of which flows the BuroUe 
river. Here are the 11th century 
Romanesque-Gothic church of S. 
Genes, and the 7th century Ro- 
manesque church of Le Moutier. 
The town owes its industry to 
water power, which drives grind- 
stones, hammers, paper mills, and 
forges. Pop, 15,409. 

Thiers ) Louis Adolphe (1797- 
1877). French statesman and 
historian. Bom at Marseilles, 
April 14 or 16, r 
1797, of humble | 
origin, he! 
studied law at 
Aix, and becom- 
ing an advocate 
made his way to 
Paris, where he 
wrote for the 
Constitutionnel, ^ 

attended poli- 
tical salons, and 

worked on his • f ^ 

History of the v J 

VienoTl Revolu- ' 

tion, the first volumes of which 
appeared in 1823. With Carrel he 
founded Le National, in which ho 
fought for constitutional liberty, 
and after the revolution of 1830 
proposed Louis PhiHppe as suc- 
cessor to Charles X. 

Taking office under his friend 
Laffitte, the hanker, Thiers made 
his mark as a debater and financier, 
while his literary status was recog- 
nized by election to the Academy 
in 1834. During 1832-36 as min- 
ister of the interior he took drastic 
measures against the revolution- 
aries. President of the council as 
leader of the Left Centre for short 
periods in 1836 and 1840, when his 
foreign policy brought Europe to 



the verge of war, he was in opposi- 
tion till the revolution of 1848. 
During this comparative retire- 
ment he added to his literary 
reputation with early volumes of 
his History of the Consulate and 
Empire. The coup d'etat of 1851 
involved his arrest and exile to 
Germany, but though he returned 
to Paris next year, he did not 
re-enter politics till 1860, when as 
a member of the Corps Legislatif 
he came forward as a severe critic 
of policy at home and abroad. 

After the fall of the empire, 
1870, Thiers again came to the 
front, being elected to the assembly 
by 26 departments, with an aggre- 
gate vote of about 1,000,000. 
Regarded as France’s only hope, at 
the age of 73 he visited neutral 
countries to urge their inter- 
vention, and also parleyed with 
Bismarck at Versailles, but in vain. 
As president of the executive 
government he faced the tremend- 
ous task of reorganizing France, 
putting down the Paris Commune, 
and freeing the soil from the in- 
vader by speedy payment of the 
war indemnity. Virtually dictator, 
he used his power wisely in the 
true interests of peace, loyally 
supporting the republic; but in 
May, 1873, not long before the 
final payment of the indemnity, 
he was driven from office by a 
Monarchist and Radical coalition, 
and retired into private life. Thiers 
died Sept. 3, 1877. See Bismarck. 
Consult The Government of Thiers, 
J. F. Simon, Eng. trans. 1879 ; Life, 
P. de Remusat, Eng. trans. 1892 ; 
Monsieur Thiers, J. M. S. Allison, 
1932. Pron. Tee-air. 

Thies. Town of Senegal, French 
W. Africa. Just E. of Dakar, it is a 
rly. junction for St. Louis on the 
coast and Kayes inland. Pop, 
22,950. 

Thimble (A.S. thymel, thumb- 
stall, from thuma, thumb). Cap or 
cover for the finger to protect it 
in pushing a needle through 
material. Originally worn on the 
thumb, thimbles are now usually 
worn on the middle finger of the 
right hand. They are made of 
silver and other metals, hone, 
celluloid, plastic material, and 
are covered with small indentations 
to prevent the end of the needle 
from slipping. A tailor’s thimble 
is open at the end. 

A thummel, or sailmaker’s 
thimble, is a heavy ring worn on 
the thumb, bearing a disk for 
pressing the needle. In nautical 
terminology, a thimble is a con- 
cave metal ring grooved on the 
outside so as to fit within an eye- 
piece. The term is used of many 



Thimble. Portion o£ a sailmaker’s 
thummel. Top, left, tailor’s thimble; 
right, household thimble 

mechanical appliances, e,g. a 
sleeve or tube through which a 
bolt passes, a ferrule to expand a 
flue tube, and a metal socket for 
fixing lead pipes to stone. 

Tiungvalla Vatn. Lake of 
S. W. Iceland. Situated 24 m. E. of 
Reykjavik, the capital, it covers 
an area of about 30 sq. m. In 
the vicinity of the N. end is 
ThingveUir, where the ancient 
althing, or local parliament, as- 
sembled. 

Thio-derivatives. Series of 
chemical compounds analogous to 
the alcohols, but containing sul- 
phur in place of oxygen. These 
are known as thiols, thio-alcohols, 
or meroaptans. Thio-ethers, or 
alkyl sulphides, are liquids possess- 
ing an unpleasant odour of leeks. 
Thio-alcohols may he made by 
heating alcohol with phosphorus 
pentasulphide, the ethers being 
prepared by an analogous method. 

Thionv^e (Ger. Diedenhofen). 
Town of France. In the dept, of 
Moselle, it stands on the Moselle, 
17 m. N. of Metz, and is a rly. junc- 
tion and a centre for the sale of 
agricultural produce. An im- 
portant pldce in the days of the 
Franks, it was in the duchy of Lor- 
raine, was acquired by France 
during the wars of Louis XIV, was 
taken by the Prussians in 1870, 
and remained German until 1918. 
During the Second Great War, 
possession of Thionville was vio- 
lently disputed. U.S. forces ad- 
vancing from Verdun secured the 
part of it W. of the Moselle by 
Sept. 14, 1944 ; but the part E. of 
the river remained in German 
hands until isolated on Nov. 15 by 
the linking of American troops 
which had crossed the river to the 
N.E. near Konigsmacher on the 
9th, and to the S.W. near Uckange 
on the 13th. Pop. 17,596. 
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Thiopliene (C^H^S). Colourless 
lk|iud which occurs '^\ith benzene 
distilled from coal tar. For the pre- 
paration of thiophene commercial 
benzene is shaken up with strong 
sulphuric acid, when a black acid 
layer is formed. This sulpho-acid 
is converted into the lead salt, 
mixed with ammonium chloride 
(sal ammoniac), and distilled. *S'ee 
Coal Tar. 

Thiosulphuric Acid (HgSaOa). 
Acid which has not been prepared 
in a pure state, but the salts of 
which are made. The most im- 
portant is sodium thiosulphate, 
generally but erroneously called 
hj^posulphite of soda, which is used 
in industry for destroying the last 
traces of chlorine after bleaching. 

The property of sodium thio- 
sulphate of dissolving silver chlor- 
ide and iodide recommends it to 
photographers as a fixing agent. 
When a photographic plate is 
acted upon by light and developed, 
those silver salts which the light 
reaches are reduced to the metallic 
state. If now the plate is immersed 
in a solution of sodium thiosul- 
phate, theunafiected silver chloride 
and iodide are dissolved away, and 
the metallic silver which is insensi- 
tive to light is left in the emulsion, 
thus fixing the negative. See 
Photography. 

Third. In music, an interval 
comprising three letter names. It 
is of three kinds : major (four 
semitones), minor (three), and 
diminished (two) ; 

The major 
and minor 
thirds are 
important because their occurrence 
in the scale determines the mode 
of the key. 

Third Degree. Colloquial term 
for methods used by -pofice in the 
U-S.A. to extract confessions from 
arrested persons. It may take the 
form of continuous questioning 
over a long period, depriving of 
sleep, starvation, confinement in a 
dark ceU, heating with a rubber 
hose or black-jack, or kicking in 
the stomach. The term is believed 
to have been suggested by the 
three degrees in the initiation of 
freemasons. Such practices are 
prohibited in the police forces of 
Great Britain. 

Third Estate (Fr. tiers Hat), 
Name given to the class in France 
which, though neither nobility nor 
clergy, was entitled to send de- 
puties to the states-general. The 
name is especially prominent in 
the history of 178&-dO, when these 
deputies were helping to frame a 
constitution. jSee Estates; French 
Revolution. 



Third International. The 

formation and history of this as^ 
sociation of Communist parties is 
given under International. 

Third Party. Term used in 
English law. Where there are two 
persons in a definite relation to 
each other, and someone else is 
brought on the scene, the latter is 
spoken of as the third party. Thus, 
if a principal and his agent are the 
two parties spoken of, and the 
agent introduces someone to do 
business with his principal, this 
last person is a third party. Third 
party insurance against certain 
risks is obligatory upon the user 
of a motor vehicle. 

Third Programme. Broad- 
casting service inaugurated by the 
B.B.C. on Sept. 29, 1946. It was 
designed not exactly to supplement 
the existing home and light pro- 
grammes, but as a cultural experi- 
ment, since the director-general of 
the B.B.C. acknowledged that its 
appeal would be to a minority of 
listeners. Not having to stop a 
feature at any given time in favour 
of e.gf. a news buUetin, the third 
programme could run an entire 
opera or classical drama. It also 
revived much first-class but neg- 
lected music and poetry, and gave 
encouragement to contemporary 
composers and writers who had 
previously found radio an inac- 
cessible medium. 


Third Republic. Name given 
in France to the period from Sept. 
4, 1870, to June 17, 1040. After 
the disasters of ^Metz and Sedan, 
Napoleon III was declared de- 
posed and the republic was pro- 
claimed. Its chief authors were 
Gambetta and Thiers. It ended 
with the capitulation of the French 
govt, in the Second Great War. 
See France : History ; Gambetta ; 
Napoleon III ; Thiers. 

Thirkell, Angela Margaret 
(b. 1890). British novelist. She 
was born in London, Jan. 30, 1890, 
daughter of J. W. Mackail (q.v,) 
and Margaret Burne- J ones. Denis 
Mackail (q.v. ) was her brother. In 
Australia she broadcast and con- 
tributed to magazines, and on her 
return to England in 1930 speedily 
made a name with amusing and 
sometimes slightly fantastic novels, 
often in an English village setting. 
Her first was Three Houses, 1931 ; 
the first to be widely praised was 
Wild Strawberries, 1934. Then 
came The Brandons, 1939 ; Marl- 
ing Hall, 1942 ; Peace Breaks 
Out, 1946 ; Love Among the 
Ruins, 1948. 

Thirlage (cognate with Eng. 
thrall, a slave). Term in old Scots 
law. It was applied to a tenure of 
land, the holder of which was 
obliged to have his grain ground at 
a specified mill, paying therefor a 
certain portion of the hour. Since 
the end of the 18th 
century thirlage has 
been commuted for an 
annual payment. 

Thirlmere . Lake 
of Cumberland, Eng- 
land. Lying under 
Helvellyn, 5 m. S.E. of 
Keswick, it is a narrow 
sheet of water about 
3i m. long. On the 
W. side are the Arm- 
bo th Fells. Since 1894 
the lake has been one 
of the sources whence 



Third Reich. Term 
applied to the Hitler 
regime in Germany, the 
word Reich being Ger- 
man for realm. The 
law which actually re- 
constituted the Reich 
was enacted Feb. 1, 
1934. The word third 
alluded to the fact 
that Germany had been 
first a monarchist 
empire, 1871-1918, and 
then a federation of 
states under the Wei- 
mar constitution. See 
Germany: History. 



Thirlmere. The Cumteiland lake before it was 
made the reservoir for Manchester. The water level 
was raised 50 ft. by building a large dam at its foot, 
the area being extended as shown in the top picture 
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Manchester obtains its water 
supply. The hea^^ rainfall, 91 ins. 
annually, drains from 10,000 acres 
of land into the 800-aore lake. The 
water flows by gravitation to 
supply over 1,000,000 people 100 
m. away. See Cumberland ; Lake 
District ; Manchester. 

Tliirlwall) Coi^nop (1797- 
1 875). British divine and historian. 
Bom at Stepney, Jan. 11, 1797, he 
was educated at the Charterhouse 


the concentration of the tissue 
fluids. It is also experienced in 
diseases which alter the fluid 
chemistry, e.g. diabetes, or which 
result in excessive loss of fluid, e.g. 
haemorrhage or diarrhoea. When 
the body fluids have been depleted, 
or when a man has gone for a long 
period without drink, fluid must 
be given drop by drop, or by a 
slow intravenous or rectal drip. 

Thirty-Nine Articles, The. 


fluence of Gardiner in 1539 ; and 
The Necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for Any Christian Man, 1543, 
known as The King’s Book. 

Of The Forty- two Articles issued 
with royal approval in 1553, a re- 
vision of those drawn up by Cran- 
mer, 1649-51, six were virtually 
identical with parts of the Augs- 
burg Confession. They were fol- 
lowed by The Eleven Articles of 
Archbishop Parker, 1659-60, and 



and Trinity Colloquial term for the Articles of The Thirty-Eight Articles of 1563, 
College, Cam- Religion printed at the end of the an episcopal revision of The Forty- 
bridge, and, Anglican Book of Common Prayer, two of 1563. Of the articles sub- 
having been They constitute a formulary of mitted in 1563, one, which dealt 
ordained, be- faith such as was found necessary with unworthy reception of the 
came in 1832 by all Protestant bodies in the 16th Holy Communion, had been struck 
a tutor at century, having parallels in the out by Elizabeth or by her au- 
Trinity. Here- Schwabach Articles, 1529 ; Augs- thority. This was reinstated in 
signed in 1834 burg Confession, 1530 ; and Con- the XXXIX, as finally revised in 
because he fession of Wurttemberg, 1552. 1571, largely by Bishop Jewel, 
had expressed Like these, they were drawn up to Parliament enacted the English, 
himself in combat the dogmas and claims of but not the Latin, version. 


favour of the 
removal of religious tests. In 1840 
he- became bishop of St. David’s, 
and remained in Wales for 34 years. 
He was the only bishop to refuse 
to censure Colenso. He died July 
27, 1875, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Thirlwall’s His- 
tory of Greece, 1835-47, is a stan- 
dard work. Consult his Remains, 
ed. J. J. S. Perowne, 1877-78; 
Letters, ed. Perowne and L. 
Stokes, 1881. 

Thirsk. Mar- 

ket town of the 
N. Riding of 
Yorks, England. 

It is 22 m. by 
rly. N.W. of 
York. The chief 
building is the 
J^autiful Per- 
pendicular 
church of S. 

Mary. There 
are works for 
making farm 
machinery; flour 

nulls and tan- Thirsk. Y 

neries ; and ^ 

cardboard boxes are made. Race 
meetings are held four times a 
year, Thirsk and Malton is the 
name of a co. constituency. Market 
day. Mon. Pop. 2,658. 

Thirst. Sensation arising from 
the demand of an organism for 
wa^r. It is felt chiefly in the 
regions of the throat and mouth, 
possibly because of evaporation 
from their surface. The sucking of 
a stone or hard sweet may ease the 
condition by local reaction, al- 
though no fluid is given. 

Abnormal thicst may be caused 
by the fact that large quantities of 
substances such as salt or sugar 
have been swallowed. These alter 


Rome, but were designed to pre- 
vent diversities of opinion with- 
in the Anglican Communion. All 
candidates for ordination subscribe 
to their contents as a whole, and 
they are regarded as binding on 
the lay members of the Church of 
England, and form part of the 
statute law of England, and of the 
canon law of the Church. Until 
1871 subscription was obligatory 
on aU taking degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge. 



shire. Parish church of S. Mary 

Historically, the conditions 
which made such formalities neces- 
sary were similar to those ruling in 
the 4th and 5th centuries, when the 
whole Church Catholic formulated 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 
The XXXIX Articles were arrived 
at graduaUy. First came the Ten 
Articles of 1536. These were fol- 
lowed^ by The Institution of a 
C^istian Man, 1537, called The 
Bishops’ Book because it lacked 
other authority; The Thirteen 
Articles, 1538, drawn up by Cran- 
mer on the basis of the Augsburg 
Confession ; The Law of the Six 
Articles, agreed to by parliament 
and Canterbury through the in- 


The declaration which precedes 
the Articles was drawn up by Laud 
in 1628, and enjoins their interpre- 
tation in a literal and grammatical 
sense; but since the Tractarian 
movement, while the High Church 
party holds that they are not religi- 
ous tests, extreme Protestants con- 
tend for their literal interpretation. 

Bibliography. Introduction to 
the Articles of Religion of the 
Church of England, G. F. Maolear 
and W. W. Wflliams, new ed. 1909 ; 
Lecture Outlines of the XXXIX 
Articles, A. J. Tait, 1910; The 
XXXIX Articles and the Age of the 
Reformation, E. T. Green, 2nd ed. 
1912; TheXXXIXArticles.E.C.S. 
Gibson, 10th ed. 1928 ; Principles 
of Theology, W, H. G. Thomas, 

1 930 ; Introduction to the XXXIX 
Articles, E. J. Bicknell, 1946. 

Thirty-one. Card game played 
with a full pack, and by any num- 
ber of persons up to 16. Three 
cards are dealt to each player, and 
an extra hand is laid face upwards 
in the centre of the table. Begin- 
ning with the elder hand, the par- 
ticipants exchange in turn one card 
for one in the spare hand, the ob- 
ject being to obtain a combination 
of three cards which shall make 
31 points, or as near as possible, in 
any one suit, an ace counting 11, 
each court card 10, and the remain- 
der according to the number 
of pips. After a player has 
** knocked,” the others may change 
once each. Either the holder of the 
highest hand winsiJhe pool, or the 
holder of the lowest loses a “ hfe-” 

ThirtyTyrantSjTHE. Oligarchy 
established by Lysander (gf.-y.) at 
Athens after the taking of the city 
by the Spartans in 404 B.o., the 
last act of the Peloponnesian War 
(g.v.). This ohgarehy, the leading • 
and worst member of which was 
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Critias, proved most oppressive 
and cruel, causing hundreds of 
citizens to be thrown into prison 
without a trial. A democratic 
form of government was restored 
in the spring of 403. See Athens. 

Thirty Years War, The. 
European war which raged over 
almost all Germany from 1618 to 
1648. Primarily it was a contest be- 
Ween the forces of Roman Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, a civil war 
in the German Empire ; it did not 
remain so exclusively, because the 
religious question was complicated 
by a purely political question, and 
because non-German powers par- 
ticipated. 

In 1618 Bohemia rejected the 
succession of the future emperor 
Ferdinand II to its crown, offered 
it to the Calvinist Frederick, the 
elector palatine, and defied the im- 
perial legates’ authoritj’. Freder- 
ick’s acceptance opened the war. 
In its first phase this was a contest 
for the crown of Bohemia. Ferdi- 
nand was supported by the R.C. 
princes and by Spain, then in 
possession of the Netherlands. 

The Protestants failed to com- 
bine in support of Frederick, who 
suffered a heavy defeat at the 
White Mountain, Nov. 8, 1620, and 
was driven out of the Palatinate. 
James I of England, after vainly 
attempting diplomatic interven- 
tion on behalf of his son-in-law, 
Frederick, sent a blundering ex- 
pedition against the Spanish 
Netherlands, 1625. 

It was left to Denmark to at- 
tempt in 1626 to organize and 
maintain Protestant resistance, 
since both Saxony and Branden- 
burg held aloof. For a moment it 
seemed that Ferdinand’s position 
was insecure, that his army under 
Tilly would have too much on its 
hands. The position was saved by 
Wallenstein, who procured Ferdi- 
nand’s authority to raise an army 
of his own, which under his leader- 
ship rapidly dominated the mili- 
tary situation and seemed likely to 
crush resistance. Great as were 
his successes, he was hampered by 
the action of the League, under 
pressure from whom Ferdinand in 
1629 issued the Edict of Restitu- 
tion, restoring all ecclesiastical sees 
to Roman Catholics. 

In 1630 Wallenstein was de- 
prived of his command, and in the 
same year Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, landed in Pomer- 
ania to champion the Protestant 
cause. For a time he was held in- 
active by the persistent abstention 
of Saxony and Brandenburg ; he 
was thereby prevented from saving 
the city of Magdeburg, which after 


a famous resistance wns stormed 
and sacked. May 20 (N.S.), 1631, 
with hideous savagery by Tilly’s 
troops. At last Brandenburg and 
Saxony W'ere driven to giving their 
adherence to Gustavus, who started 
upon a brilliant career of victoiy, 
overthrowing TiUy at Breitenfeld, 
Sept. 17, sweeping round through 
the W, and S. of Germany, and 
mortally wounding Tilly at the 
battle of the Lech, April 15, 1632. 
Ferdinand was again compelled to 
caU Wallenstein to the rescue from 
his retirement. Gustavus met the 
latter at Lutzen, Nov. 16, 1632, 
and fell there by an unknown hand, 
but the Swedes won the victory. 

Confusion of Aims 

From this time the war became 
a chaos. The Swedes, no longer 
led by an idealist, were mainly con- 
cerned with the acquisition of ter- 
ritory; Richelieu meant to turn 
the German war to French advan- 
tage by the extension of borders. 
German princes great and small 
were more interested in aggrandise- 
ment than in the common cause 
whether of Protestantism or of 
Roman Catholicism. The one 
really great personality left on the 
stage was removed by the assassi- 
nation of Wallenstein in 1634. In 
1637 Ferdinand 11 was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand HI. The 
most prominent of the Protestants, 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, died in 
1639 ; and Alsace, of which he had 
just made TiiTnsftlf master, passed^ 
into the possession of France. In 
the N. and E. the Swedes, under 
able commanders, Baner, Torsten- 
son, and Wrangel, won victories 
but could not consolidate con- 
quests. Conde and Tureime 
achieved fame in command of 
French troops in the Netherlands 
and in S. Germany. 

But the welter of fighting had 
ceased to have any common 
objects at stake, and the whole evil 
business was at last brought to a 
close in 1648 by the series of agree- 
ments known as the treaty of 
Westphalia, which left German 
lands in the possession both of 
Sweden and of France, and largely 
redistributed the territories of 
German princes. Se& Europe; 
Germany; Gustavus 11; Protes- 
tantism ; Richelieu ; Wallenstein ; 
Westphalia, Treaty of. 

bibliography. Schiller’s popular 
history, 1791, remains a standard 
work. Consult also that of S. R. 
Gardiner, new ed. 1900 ; Cambs. 
Mod. Hist., vol. 4, 1906. 

Tbisbe. In Babylonian legend, 
heroine of the love tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thisbe. See Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ; Pyramus. 


Tbisted. Seaport of Denmark, 
in N.W. Jutland. It stands on the 
Liim Fjord (f/.r.), 12 in. direct 
N.N.W. of Xykjobing, and is con- 
nected by rly, with Aalborg. There 
are shipbuilding yards and cotton- 
spinning works. Pop. 9,425. 

Tbistle. Common name applied 
to many prickly plants, but more 
strictly to those of the genus 



Thistle. Flower-head, spin; leaves, 
and bud of the red musk-thistle 


Carduus of the family Compositae. 
These are perennial or biennial 
herbs, forming large rosettes of 
spiny leaves the first year, and 
developing prickly stems the 
second year. The small red or 
purple florets are all tubular, 
massed in an oval or a roundish 
head, which is invested in over- 
lapping, rigid, and spiny bracts. 

The seeds have each a tuft of 
silky hairs (thistledown) attached, 
which buoys them in the air and 
assists distribution. The most 
striking species are the nodding or 
musk-thistle {Carduus nutans) 
with drooping, musk-scented, 
crimson flowers ; spear- thistle {G. 
lanceolatus) with Ipng spines to the 
large, lance-shaped leaves, and 
purple flowers; the dwarf-thistle 
(G. acaidis) with the stem more or 
less suppressed, and the crimson 
flowers in the centre of the flat 
rosette of leaves; and the field- 
thisHe (O. arvetisis) with thick 
creeping underground stem and 
dark purple flowers — one of the 
greatest pests of agriculture. The 
holy- or milk-thistle {SUybum 
matianum) has huge leaves netted 
with white veins, and rosy-purple 
flowers. Beje Oarline-thistle ; Cot- 
ton Thistle ; Inflorescence ; Pollen ; 
Sow-thistle. 

Tbistle, Order of the. Scot- 
tish order of knighthood. It was 
founded in 1687 by James VII, 
although a much earlier origin is 
claimed. It consists of the sover- 
eign and 16 knights. The knights 
wear a collar of thistles, alternating 
with double sprigs of rue in saltire 
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in theii* proper colours and pen- 
dant therefrom a golden star of 
eight rays, caJled the glory. There- 
on is the 
figure of S. 
Andrew, in 
green and 
purple 
cloak, hold- 
ing in front 
of him a 
white sal- 
tire. The 
ribbon is 
green and 
the motto is 
Nemo me 
im p u n e 
lacessit (No 
one attacks 
Thistle. Insignia of 3]ri0 -with im- 
the Ordffl punity).T)ie 

order has a dean and a chapel in S. 
Giles’s cathedral, Edinburgh. JSee 
Knighthood colour plate. 

'[^stlewood, Arthur (1770- 
1820). British conspirator. Bom 
at Tupholme, Lines, he served in 
the army, trav- 
elled abroad, 
and then set- 
tled in London, 
where he joined 
the malcon- 
tents who 
aimed at revo- 
lution. In 1816 
he was arrested 
for his share 
in an unsuc- 
cessful rising, but was acquitted 
and forthwith continued his plots, 
though going to prison for a year 
for challenging Sidmouth, Home 
secretary, to a duel. In 1820 he 
organized the plot known as the 
Cato Street conspiracy {q.v,). On 
Eeb. 23 he and his associates met 
in a room in Cato Street (now 
Horace Street), Edgware Hoad, 
to plan the murder of the cabinet 
ministers who were dinin g in a 
house in Grosvenor Square. The 
scheme was betrayed, and though 
Thistlewood escaped, he was taken 
the next day and with four others 
was hanged for high treason on 
May 1. 

Tholen or Tolbn. Island of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of Zee- 
land. It lies in the Schelde estuary, 
separated from the island of S. 
Beveland by the E. Schelde and 
from the mainland by the Een- 
dracht. The island is about 10 m. 
long by 6^ m. broad, flat and low- 
lying. Tholen is the chief town and 
has a 16th century Gothic town 
hall and a Gothic church; Sta- 
venisse and St. Maartensdijk are 
other towns. Eishing and spinning 
are carried on. Tholen in medie^ 


times consisted of numerous small 
islets which have been united arti- 
ficially. In 1825 the island was 
completely submerged by a storm. 

Tholuck, Friedrich August 
Gottrbu (1799-1877). German 
theologian. Born at Breslau, 
March 30, 1799, and educated 
there and in Berlin, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in Berlin, 1824, and two 
years later was called to the chair 
of theology at Halle, where he died 
June 10, 1877. Author of Com- 
mentaries on Psalms, John, and 
the Homans, he was a great preach- 
er and evangelical theologian. 

Thoxuar or Tomar. Town of 
Portugal, in the dist. of Santarem, 
Estremadura. It stands on the 
river Nabao, a tributary of the 
Tagus, 16 m. N.W. of Abrantes and 
89 m, by rly. N.N.E. of Lisbon on 
the Oporto line. The town, which 
occupies the site" of the ancient 
Nahantia, grew up round the 
castle of the Knights Templars, 
entrusted to them in 1159, and 
in a ruinous condition The con- 
vent palace of the Kjiights of 
Christ includes two churches, three 
old cloisters, a chapter house, four 
new cloisters, extensive dormi- 
tories, and other buildings, the 
whole being an epitome of Portu- 
guese architecture from the 12th 
to the 17th century. Water is 
conveyed to the towm by a 3-mile 
aqueduct, dating from the end of 
the 16th century. Among other 
features of interest is the palace 
of Henry the Navigator. Alva 
died in the town. Thomar is 
noted for its wine. Pop. 8,600. 

Thomas. Masculine Christian 
name. An Aramaic word, it means 
twin, and became popular because 
it was the name of one of Jesus 
Christ’s disciples. There is a 
popular abbreviation Tom, and 
feminine variants of Thomasina. 

Thomas. One of the twelve 
apostles. His name, which, like 
his Greek designation Didymus, 
means twin, is really an epithet, 
and his proper name is said to have 
been J udas. He showed courage in 
calling on the other apostles to 
follow Our Lord into Judaea in 
the face of danger (John 11, v. 16), 
and although he would not believe 
the resurrection without ocular 
demonstration, yet when that was 
granted he made a great confession 
of faith (John 20, vv. 19-29). 
According to tradition, he preach- 
ed in Parthia, and was buried at 
Edessa. Later stories made him 
the founder of a church in India. 
The apocryphal Gospel and Acts of 
Thomas are Gnostic fabrications. 
His festival is Dec. 21. 



Thomar, Portugal. A part of the 
Convent palace of the Knights of 
Christ, the whole including many 
cloisters and two churches 

Thomas, Albert (1878-1932). 
French administrator. This baker’s 
son, born June 16, 1878, at 
Cbampigny-sur- Marne, went to 
the Ecole Normale Superieure and 
won a travelling scholarship. In 
1903 his book on German syndical- 
ism attracted wide attention. 
Becoming a disciple of Jaur^s, he 
was elected a Socialist deputy for 
Sceaux in 1910, specialising in 
matters relating to rlys., mines, 
and finance. Almost throughout 
the First Great War he was minis- 
ter of munitions. He opposed 
French intervention in Russia after 
the 1917 revolution. In 1920 he 
resigned from the chamber to 
become director of the inter- 
national labour office in Geneva. 

In this position he left a deep im- 
pression on international economic 
affairs, working to improve in- 
dustrial conditions. Thomas died 
May 8, 1932, Pron. Toe-mah. 

Thomas, Arthur Goring 
(1860-92). British composer. Bom 
near Eastbourne, Nov. 20, 1850, he 
studied music 
in Paris and 

under Sullivan 
at the Royal 

Academy of 
Music, 1877- 
80. His operas 
include Esmer- 
alda, produced 
at C o V e n t 
Garden, 1883; 
Nadeshda, 
1885 ; and the comic opera, The 
Golden Web, posthumously pro- 
duced in 1893. His choral ode, 
The Sun Worshippers, was present- 
ed in 1881, and his lyric gift was 
well displayed in songs. Thomas 
suffered from melancholia, and 
committed suicide by throwing 
himself in front of a train, March 20. 




Arthur Thistlewood, 
British conspirator 



A. G. Thomas, 
British composer 
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Biandon Thomas, 
British playwright 


1S92. A scholarship bearing his 
name was founded at the R.AAL 

Thomas^ Beando^’ (1849- 
1914). British playwright. Born 
at Hull, he worked as a shipping 
clerk in Liver- 
pool and Hull 
before going ' 
on the stage in 

J ohn Hare’s ^ ; 

CO m p a n V in ! V 

1879. Reacted 

in comedy 

parts in Eng- 

land and the 

U.S.A., but Bianaon Thomas, 
was more sue- British playwright 
cessful as a 

playwright. His greatest triumph 
was his farce, Charley’s Aunt, 
which, produced Dec. 21, 1892, ran 
for 1,466 performances, and was 
frequently revived, as well as being 
a favourite play for amateur per- 
formance. Among his other plays 
were The Colour-Sergeant, 1885; 
A Judge’s Memory, 1906. Brandon 
Thomas died June 19, 1914. 

Thomas, (Charles Loins) 
Ambroise (1811-96). French 
composer. Bom at Sletz, Aug. 5, 
1811, he gained the prix de Rome 
in 1832, and in 1837 produced his 
first opera, La Double Echelle. 
Of his other pieces the best known 
are the overture to Raymond, 1851, 
and Mignon, 1866. flamlet, 1868, 
was also popular, and in 1871 
Thomas became director of the 
Paris conservatoire. His last opera, 
Fran 9 oise de Rimini, was produced 
in 1882, and he died Feh. 12, 1896. 
Pron, Toe-mah. 

Thomas, Sir George Alan 
(h. 1881), British chess and 
badminton player. He was horn 
June 14, 1881, educated at 

Wellington, and succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy in 1918. Of 
international rank as a chess 
player, he won the British cham- 
pionship in 1923 and 1934 and 
could still finish runner-up in 1948, 
In English badminton champion- 
ships he won the singles four years 
in succession from 1920, and nine 
doubles titles. 

Thomas, George Henry (1816- 
70). American soldier. Bom in 
Virginia, July 31, 1816, and edu- 
r . cated at West 

'Point, he 
served in the 
Mexican War, 
and on the 
outbreak of 
the Civil War, 
though a 
Southerner by 
birth, adhered 

George H. Thomas, Umon, 

American soldier was given 



command of abrigade. His first suc- 
cess was the victory of Mill Springs 
in 1862. In 1863 he commanded a 
corps in the campaign of Middle 
Tennessee, and by his stand at 
Chickamauga neutralised the Con- 
federate success. He succeeded 
Rosecrans in command of the army 
of the Cumberland, and in 1864 de- 
feated Hood at Nashville, He died 
at San Francisco, March 28, 1870 
Thomas, James Henry (1874r- 
1949). British politician and la- 
bour leader. Bom Oct. 3, 1874, at 
Newport, Mon, of humble parent- 
age, he began life as an errand bo^* 
at the age of 
nine, and be- 
came first a 
greaser, then 
a fireman and 
engine-driver 
on the Great 
Western rly. 

His union, the 
Amalgamated 
Society of J. H. Thomas, 
Railway Ser- British politician 
vants, appointed him organizing 
secretary, and he became assistant 
sec. in 1910, the same year in 
w'hich he entered parliament as 
Labour M.P. for Derby. He helped 
materially in the transformation of 
his union into the National Union 
of Railwaymen, acting as general 
secretary of the new body from its 
foundation in 1918 until 1931, 
except for the brief period of the 
first Labour govt., 1924. He served 
as president of the international 
federation of trade unions, 1920-24, 
and as president of the pari, com- 
mittee of the T.U.C., 1920-21. 
Made a privy councillor in 1917, he 
declined office in Lloyd George’s 
coalition govt., but was appointed 
secretary for the Colonies in the 
first Labour govt., 1924, and lord 
privy seal in that of 1929, with 
special tasks in relation to the 
problem of unemployment. Un- 
successful in his efforts to solve 
that problem, he went to the 
Dominions office in May, 1930. 
When the economic crisis of 1931 
split the Labour party, he re- 
mained a supporter of MacDonald, 
as a member of the National La- 
bour party, and continued as Do- 
minions secretary in the National 
govt. His handling of the Irish 
land revenues antagonised the 
Eire govt. In the spring of 1936 an 
inquiry into Budget disclosures 
was held under the Tribunals of 
Enquiry (Evidence) Act, and as a 
result of the report Thomas re- 
signed his office and seat, retiring 
from public life. He died Jan. 21, 
1949. An autobiography. My 
Story, appeared 1937. 


Thomas, Sir Percy Edward 
(b. 1883). Welsh architect. He 
was born in Cardiff, Sept. 13, 1883, 
and joined a local firm of archi- 
tects. In 1911 he secured a scholar- 
ship to Cardiff Technical college. 
He designed many public build- 
ings, including Swansea civic cen- 
tre and the temple of peace at 
Cardiff. He was president of the 
R.I.B. A., . 

1935-37 and 
1943-46. In 
1946 he re- I 
c e i V e d a ' 
knighthood. 

Thomas, JhIIP 

(PHiLir) Ed- ' 

WARD (1878- 
1917). British 

poet and Edward Thomas, 
essayist. Bnttsbpoet 

Bom March 3, 1878, to Welsh 
parents in London, he went 
to several schools, including S. 
Paul’s, and published The Wood- 
land Life, 1897, before going to 
Lincoln College, Oxford. For years 
he subsisted on hack journalism, 
hut hooks he was commissioned to 
write, biographies or country sub- 
jects, revealed a fine prose style, 
e.gr. Oxford, 1903 ; The South 
Country, and Life of Richard 
Jefferies, both 1908 ; The loknield 
Way, 1913. Collected essays later 
appeared as Rest and Unrest; 
Light and Twilight. Edward 
Thomas turned to poetry, under 
Robert Frost’s influence, only with 
the outbreak of war, and that at 
first pseudonymously as Edward 
Eastaway ; and when he was 
killed at the third battle of Arras, 
April 9, 1917, probably a tithe of 
his potentiality had been realized. 
His pieces, sensitive, melancholy, 
of the slightest texture, follow 
direct speech rhythms as often as 
they are metrical; his subjects 
and moods are suggested by coun- 
try names of plants or places. His 
longest and favourite poem was 
Lob ; most quoted is Adlestrop ; 
Lights Out is a gem. His bio- 
r~ 

W Helen Tho- 

mas, wrote As 
Was, 1926. 

! Thomas, 

CHRIST (1850- 

S. 6. Thomas, 85). British 
Bntish metallurgist metallurgist. 
Bom in London, April 16, 1850, he 
early applied himself in his spare 
time to the study of chemistry. 
From this he was led to the im- 
portant invention of his life, the 


S. G. Thomas, 
British metallurgist 
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oliniination of phosphorus in the 
Bessemer and Siemens-Martin 
processes of converting pig iron 
into steel. By careful study he 
evolved the basic lining to the 
Bessemer converter, an invention 
that was epoch-making. He died 
Beb. 1,1885. *See Thomas -Gilchrist 
Process. 

Thomas, Sir William Beach 
(b. 1868). English writer. He was 
educated at Shrewsbury School 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford. He be- 
came widely 
known as a 



Sir W. Beach Thomas, 
English writer 


war correspon- 
dent during 
the First 
Great War. 

His book, 

With the 
British on the 
Somme, appeared in 1917, and 
in 1925 A Traveller in News. He 
was made K.B.E. in 1920. Later 
he became widely known as the 
author of many articles and books 
on nature study and the topo- 
graphy of the countryside, con- 
tributing regularly on these sub- 
jects to the Observer and the Spec- 
tator. Among his books were Vil- 
lage England, 1936 ; The Way of a 
Countryman, 1944; A Country- 
man’s Creed, 1946. 

Thomas, Christiaits of Saint. 
Christian church in Malabar, S. 
India. Its existence is first re- 
ported by Cosmas Indioopleustes 
in the 6th century. It claims to 
have been founded by S. Thomas 
the apostle, and regards another 
Thomas who came from Jerusalem, 
A.D. 345, as its second founder. It 
is a Nestorian church, using a 
Syriac litur^, and was probably 
a branch of the ancient diurch of 
Persia. The church of S. Thomas 
submitted to Rome in 1599, but be- 
came again independent in 1653, 
and soon after joined the Jacobite 
communion. By the 20th cent, its 
adherents were fewer than 500,000. 

Thomas Coram Schools. 
Name of the institution founded 
as. the Foundling Hospital (q.v.). 

Thomas-GUchrist Process. 
Modification of the original Bes- 
semer process *• of steelmaking. 
Highly phosphoric pig irons can be 
refined by it to steel. It was de- 
vised by Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, 
a magistrate’s clerk in London, 
with fis cousin Percy Gilchrist, a 
chemist at Blaenavon, where the 
process was first tried about 1877. 
Often it is described as the basic 
B^semer process, because the 
lining of the converter is basic in 
character, usually dolomite, com- 


pared with the acid silica lining of 
the original. 

The pig iron to be treated, which 
should be low in silicon and sul- 
phur, but high in manganese and 
phosphorus, is poured molten into 
the converter, and air is blown 
through the metal to oxidise the 
impurities. The silicon is first re- 
moved, followed by carbon, while 
manganese is gradually removed. 
Oxidation of the phosphorus occurs 
in the “ after-blow ” period, and 
this must be carefully timed to pre- 
vent over-oxidation of the steel. 
After this the blowing of air is 
stopped, deoxidisers are added, 
and the steel is recarbnrised before 
tapping. The basic slag produced, 
high in phosphorus, is valued as a 
fertiliser. Although invented in 
Great Britain, the process was first 
used extensively on the Continent. 
The phosphoric ores of England 
were unsuitable because of their 
high silicon and sulphur content. 
The Brassert process of desulphur- 
ising pig iron by means of sodium 
carbonate has extended the use of 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process. See 
Bessemer Process, 

Thomas the Rhymer or 
Thomas Rymour (/. c. 1270). 
Scottish seer and poet. He lived 
at Erceldoune, now Earlston in 
Berwickshire, whence he is also 
cafied Thomas of Erceldoune. He 
is supposed to have foretold the 
death of Alexander III in 1286, 
and a great mass of prophetic 
sayings became associated with 
his name ; some are to be found in 
The Whole Prophecie of Scotland 
(Bamiatyne Gub ed. 1833). Ac- 
cording to legend, Thomas was be- 
loved of an elf queen, by whom he 
was carried off to Elfland, return- 
ing after three years with the gift 
of prophecy. This legend is the 
subject of The Romance of Thomas 
of Erceldoune, to which are added 
a number of prophecies ; also of 
several beautiful ballads. Some 
critics ascribe Sir Tristram, a ro- 
mance of the Arthurian cycle, to 
Thomas, but this is much disputed. 
Consult Romance and Prophecies of 
T. of E., ed. J. A. H. Murray, 1875. 

Thomond. Ancient dist. of 
Ireland, covering the N. part of 
the prov. of Munster. It gave its 
name to the earldom of Thomond, 
borne by the family of O’Brien, 
descendants of Turlough O’Brien, 
the 11th century king of Munster. 
Connor O’Brien became prince of 
Thomond in 1528, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Murrongh 
(d, 1561 ) in 1540. The latter offered 
submission to Henry VIH, who 
made him earl of Thomond in 1643. 
Donough (d. 1624), 4th earl, an 


able soldier, received the presi- 
dency of Munster, 1605. On the 
death of Henry, 8th earl, in 1741, 
the title became dormant. A mar- 
quessate of Thomond, created in 
1800 for the earl of Inchiquin, died 
out in 1855. See Munster. 

Thompson, Edward John 
(1886-1946). British writer and 
poet. Born Dec. 28, 1886, he was 
educated at 
Kingswood 
school, Bath, 
and London 
university . 

Entering the 
Meth o dist 
ministry, he 
went to India 
in 1910 as an 
educational 
missionary, 
being at Bankura College. Service 
as chaplain in Mesopotamia in the 
First Great War was to be com- 
memorated in These Men, Thy 
Friends, 1927. He lectured in Ben- 
gali at Oxford, where later he held 
research fellowships in Indian his- 
tory at Oriel College. He died at 
Bledlow, Bucks, April 28, 1946. 
Poet, historian, novelist, and essay- 
ist, Thompson made notable trans- 
lations of Tagore and wrote studies 
of his work ; edited the series of 
brochures, Augustan Poets ; issued 
his own collected poems in 1930. 
He published a History of India, 
1927 ; Rise and Fulfilment of 
British Rule in India (with G. T. 
Garratt), 1934; The Making of 
Indian Princes, 1943 ; and in fiction 
is best known by An Indian Day, 
1927 ; Burmese Silver, 1937. 

Thompson, Sir Edward 
Mattndb (1840-1929). British 
scholar. Bom in Jamaica, May 4, 
1840, he was 
educated at 
Rugby and 
University 
College, Ox- 
ford. In 1861 
he became an 
assistant in 
the British 
Museum, and 
in 1878 was 
made keeper 
of manuscripts. 
From 1888 he was chief librarian, 
and he retired in 19O0» being made 
G.C.B. An authority on palaeo- 



graphy, 1912, and edited the writ- 
ings of certain English chroniclers. 
During 1895-96 and 1905-06 he 
was reader in bibliography at C-am- 
bridge. He died Sept. 14, 1929. 

Thompson, Francis (1859- 
1907). British poet, BomatPres- 



SirE. M. Thompson, 
British scholar 
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ton to R.C. parents, Dec. 18, 1859, 
he was educated at Ushaw Col- 
lege for the priesthood, but, aban- 
doning this 
idea, he studied 
medicine at 
Owens College. 

Failing to 
qualify, he 
settled in Lon- 
don and fell in- 
to straits, his 
miseries being 
accentuated by 
the opium 

habit; he worked as a cobbler’s 
assistant. He sent two poems on 
scraps of paper to Merrie England, 
whose editor, Wilfred Meynell, set 
to work with his wife Alice to 
rehabilitate Thompson. Further 
pieces won the praise of Patmore, 
and a first book of poems was 
issued in 1893, to be followed by 
Sister Songs, 1895, and New 
Poems, 1897. Thompson also con- 
tributed literary criticism to The 
Academy and The Athenaeum. 
He died of consumption, Nov. 13, 
1907. Thompson uses a jewelled 
vocabulary and beautiful images, 
and sometimes strikes a note of 
mystical rapture forgotten since 
the 17th century. The Hound of 
Heaven has proved an inspiring 
poem; In No Strange Land is sung 
as a hymn; The Heart is a magnifi- 
cent sonnet; yet this good Lan- 
castrian could also write a little 
piece about cricket, At Lord’s. A 
collected ed. of his poems appeared 
in 1946. There are Lives by E. 
Meynell, 1916; R. L. Megroz, 1927. 

Thompson, Sir Henry (1820- 
1904). British surgeon, bom at 
Framlingham, Aug. 6, 1820. He 

was at first in 

business, but 
coming to Lon- 
don, was ap- 
prenticed to a 
doctor at Croy- 
don, and in 
1844 entered 
University Col- 
lege. In 1850 
Sir Hemry Thompson, he was house 
Bntish surgeon 

surgeon, and 
next year started as a 5.P. Made 
F.R.C.S. in 1853, he became pro- 
fessor of surgery at University 
College Hospital in 1866, and 
Hunterian professor at the CJolIege 
of Surgeons in 1883. He specialised 
in surgery of the urinary organs, 
on the diseases of which he wrote in 
1868 a standard work. 

Thompson was an astronomer, 
and built an observatory at Mole- 
sey. He exhibited paintings at the 
Royal Academy ; he wrote novels 
and magazine articles. He was an 


authority on diet, and one of the 
earliest advocates of cremation. 
His dinners for eight persons, W'ith 
eight courses, at S o’clock, called 
octaves, were famous, and the 
300th was attended by the prince 
of Wales, later George V. Thomp- 
son, knighted in 1869, made a 
baronet in 1899, died April IS, 1904. 

Thompson, Sir (Henry 
Francis) Herbert (1859-1944). 
British Egyptologist, born April 2, 
1859. He was educated at Marl- 
borough and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; then abandoned the law 
for Egyptology, specialising in its 
Coptic and demotic branphes, of 
which he became a leading auth- 
ority. His publications included 
Coptic Inscriptions (in Quibell’s 
Excavations at Saqqarah), 1907 ; 
A Family Archive from Siut, 1934. 
He edited the earliest extant copy 
of S. John’s gospel from a Coptic 
papyrus, and made out a list of 
demotic papyri in the British Mu- 
seum. He succeeded his father as 
2nd baronet in 1904, and died at 
Bath, May 26, 1944. 

Thompson, Ly’dia ( 1836-1908 ). 
British actress, bom in London, 
Feb. 19, 1836. She went on the 
stage as a dan- 
cer at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre 
in 1852, and 
next year 
scored a suc- 
0 e 8 s in the 
Haymarket 
pantomime, 
, m,. Little Silver- 

hair. After a 
Continental 
tour, she took a company to 

America in 1868, touring with 

great success. In 1874 she returned 
to the London stage in Famie’s 
burlesque, Bluebeard. Other visits 
to America followed, and she 
finally settled in London in 1891, 
retiring from the stage in 1904. 
She died Nov. 17, 1908. 

Thompson, Reginald Camp- 
bell (1876-1941). British archae- 
ologist. Bora Aug. 21, 1876, he 
went to S. Paul’s school and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Assistant to 
Budge at the British Museum, 
1899-1905, he made his earliest 
excavation at Nineveh in 1904 and 
his most important during 1928- 
31. An authority on Arab-speaking 
peoples and lost civilizations of the 
Middle East, he was Shillito 
reader in Assyriology at Oxford. 
His works included Reports of 
Magicians and Astrologers of Nine- 
veh and Babylon, 1900; Semitic 
Magic, 1908 ; Antiquities of Meso- 
potamia, 1918; The Assyrian Her- 
bal, 1924. He died April 25, 1941. 



Thompson, Silvanus Phillips 
(1S51-1916), British scientist. 
Born at York, June 19, 1851, he was 

educated at 

Bootham school, 

Pontefract insti- 
tute, and the 
Royal School of 
Mines. He was 
professor of : 
experimental I 
physics at Uni- 
versity College, 

Bristol, 1S76-S5, SUvanusThompson, 
^ lo wi, gjitigjj scientist 

then prmcipal 

and professor of physics in the 
City and Guilds technical college 
until his death on June 12, 1916. 
Thompson was a leading physicist 
of his time, best known for his 
work on electricity. He published 
in 1844 Dynamo - electric Ma- 
chinery, a standard work for many 
years, as was Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism. His 
Life of Lord Kelvin, 1910, is a 
masterly account. 

Thompson, William. Real 
name of the English prizefighter 
who always appeared under the 
name of Bendigo (j.v.). 

Thompson, William Hale 
(1869 - 1944). American poli- 
tician, commonly called Big Bill 
Thompson. Son of a real estate 
dealer, he entered politics in 
Chicago. He was elected mayor 
in 1915 and 1919, but his adminis- 
tration was so corrupt that he was 
defeated in 1923. In 1927 he once 
more became mayor with the 
slogan America First, his policy 
being to make the king of 
England keep his snoot out of 
America.” Thompson dismissed 
Chicago’s superintendent of schools 
on the ground that he allowed 
text-books containing pro-British 
propaganda. In 1931 the citizens 
sent Thompson hack into private 
life. He died March 19, 1944. 

Thompson Automatic Rifle* 
Light automatic or sub-machine- 
gun popularly called Tommy gun. 
Invented in 1921 by John T. 
Thompson, a Chicago police officer, 
it was specially designed for the 
use of police against gangsters. 
The gun can fire single or auto- 
matic shots of *45 calibre. It is 
operated by recoil, the spent 
cartridge striking the bolt face, 
automatically recocking the weap- 
on, and bringing a new round 
into the breech. The magazine 
may be of the box or drum type ; 
the former holds 20 rounds. The 
drum magazine, with 50 rounds, 
is placed in the vertical plane 
below the barrel and at right 
angles to the axis of the gun. It 
rotates with each shot to bring 
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the following round in line with 
the extractor. 

The gun weighs 11 Ih. 6 oz., 
the barrel is 12J ins. long. Rifling 
is grooved with a twist of 1 in 16. 


Thomson, Christopher Bird- 
wood Thomson, Baron (1875- 
1930). British soldier and politi- 
cian. Born April 13, 1875, he 
joined the R.E. in 1894 and served 
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tThompson Automatie Rifle. Sectional view j/ W 

o£ rifle with butt removed. 1. Fore sight. 2 g 

2. Rifled barrel. 8. Extractor. 4. Firing 
pin. S. Firing pin spring. 6. Bolt. 7. 

Cocking stud. 8. Lock. 9. Recoil spring. 

10. Rocker* 11. Antomatic-single-shot control lever, 12. Receiver £or 
cocking stud. 13. Adjustable rear sight and guard. 14. Frame latch spring. 
16. Latch for connecting frame to butt. 1^. Breech lubricating vent. 17. 
Return spring buffer disk. 18. Return spring buffer. 19. Frame. 20. Safety 
catch. 21. Sear. 22. Sear spring. 23. Sear lever spring. 24. Sear lever. 
25. Rear grip. 26. Rear grip screw. 27. Fivot plate. 28. Disconnector. 
29. Disconnector spring. 30. Trigger. 31. Trigger spring. 32. Magazine 
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laximum rate of fire is 1,500 in the Mashonaland and S. African 
.p.m., and effective range 760 yds. campaigns. He was on the War 
firing is practicable from hip or office staff, 1911-14, then went to 
boulder. Large numbers of France ; in 1915 became military 
^ommy guns were used by British attache to Rumania, in which 
orces in the Second Great War, capacity he influenced that country 
intil they were displaced by tbe to enter the war; and later 
impler and less costly Sten served in Palestine. At Versailles 
larhine (q.v.), he was military representative on 

Thoms, William John (1803- the supreme war council. -Military 
55). British antiquary. A London- adviser to the Labour party 

T, hom Nov. 16, 1803, he was commission which visited Ireland 

for 20 years in in 1920, he was secretary for air 
the secretary’s in MacDonald’s first government, 
office at Chel- having been raised to the peerage 

sea Hospital; in 1923. Given the same post 

clerk, 1845-63, in the govt, of 1929, he was 

then deputy killed when the airship RlOl 
librarian until crashed near Beauvais, Oct. 5, 1930. 
1882, of the A memoir by Princess Marthe 
house of lords ; Bihesco appeared in 1932. 

William J,Tiioms, F.S.A., 1838, . Thomson, Sir Basil Home 
fintisbantiauary ^nd secretary, (1861-1939). British administra- 
1838—73, of the Camden Society, tor. Son of William Thomson, 

He started and edited Notes and archbishop o f 

Y o r k, he was 
bom April 21, 
1861, educated 
at Eton and 
New College, 
Oxford, and 
was called to 
the bar. Join- 
ing the colonial 

x»aiiisxi puno- servicp he 

logkt. He was bom, Jan. 26, 1842, served in Fiji, 

at Copenhagen, where he became Tonga and 

prof^or^ comparative philology British New Guinea, acting as 
mp87. He travelled extensively, prime minister of Tonga. His 
successfully deciphered the old Diversions of a Prime Minister, 
^rkish inscriptions of Siberia and 1894, refers to this episode. Enter- 
Mongoha. Thomsen’s Relations ing the prison service in 1896, he 
between Ancient Russia and became governor of Dartmoor and 
Scautoa-na and The Origin of Wormwood Scrubs prisons in 
tna Jrtussian State, consist of succession ; secretary to the prison 
Oxford. He commission, 1908; assistant com- 
died May 14, 1927. missioner of metropolitan police, 


Maximum rate of fire is 1,500 
r.p.m., and effective range 760 yds. 
Firing is practicable from hip or 
shoulder. Large numbers of 
Tommy guns were used by British 
forces in the Second Great War, 
until they were displaced by the 
simpler and less costly Sten 
carbine (q.v.), 

Thoms, William John (1803- 
85). British antiquary. A London- 
er, hom Nov. 16, 1803, he was 
for 20 years in 
the secretary’s 
office at Chel- 
sea Hospital ; 
clerk, 1845-63, 
then deputy 
librarian until 
1882, the 
house of lords ; 
William J, Tkoms, F.S.A., 1838, 

British antigtoary secretary, 

1838-73, of the Camden Society. 
He started and edited Notes and 
Queries, 1849-72. His publications 
include Early Prose Romances, 
1827-28 ; Lays and Legends, 1834 ; 
The Book of the Court, 1838; 
Stow’s Survey of London, 1842 ; 
Reynard the Fox, 1844; The 
Longevity of Man, 1873. He died 
Aug. 16, 1885. 

Thomsen, Vilhelm Ltjdviq 
Pedee (1842-1927). Danish philo- 
logist. He was bom, Jan. 26, 1842, 
at Copenhagen, where he became 
professor of comparative philology 
in 1887. He i;ra veiled extensively, 
and successfully deciphered the old 
Turkish inscriptions of Siberia and 
Mongolia. Thomsen’s Relations 
between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia and The Origin of 
tha Russian State, consist of 
lectures delivered in Oxford. He 
died May 14, 1927. 



and director of the C.I.D., 1913 ; 
and as a knight, chief of the 
intelligence dept, from 1919 to 
1921, when he retired. He died 
March 26, 1939. Among Sir 
Basil’s hooks of reminiscences are 
Queer People, 1922 ; The Criminal, 
1925 ; The Story of Scotland Yard, 
1935. In early life he wrote nauti- 
cal tales and Grand Guignol pieces. 

Thomson, Sm George Paget 
(b. 1892). British physicist, son 
of Sir J. J. Thomson (q.v.). He 
was educated at the Perse school 
and Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
appointed lecturer at Corpus 
Christi, he left for army service in 
the First Great War. In 1915 he 
transferred to the R.F.C. and 
worked on aeronautical research, 
returning to Cambridge in 1919, 
During 1922-30 he was professor 
of natural philosophy at Aberdeen, 
then took the chair of physics at 
the ‘ Imperial College of Science, 
where he carried out research work 
on electron diffraction and nuclear 
physics. In 1937 he was awarded, 
jointly with 0. J. Davisson, the 
Nobel prize for physics, in recog- 
nition of his discovery of interfer- 
ence phenomena in the irradiation 
of crystals by electrons. Thomson, 
who was chairman of the first 
British committee on atomic 
energy in 1940, received a knight- 
hood in 1943. During 1946-47 he 
was scientific adviser to the British 
delegate of the United Nations 
atomic energy commission. 

Thomson, Hugh (1860-1920), 
British artist. Bom June 1, 1860, 
in N. Ireland, he went to London 
about 1885, ^ 

and at " once 
found work on 
The English 
Illustrated 
Magazine. 

S p e c i a lising 
in the 18th and j 
19th centuries, i 
he illustrated [ 

Hugh Thomson, 

W a k e f 1 e British artist 

Cranford, 

Quality Street, and the works of 
Jane Austen, Thackeray, and 
Austin Dobson. He also did 
distinctive topographical draw- 
ings in black-and-white series. He 
died May 7, 1920. 

Thomson, James (1700-48). 
British poet. Bom at Ednam, 
Roxburghshire, Sept. 11, 1700, son 
of the minister of the parish, he 
entered Edinburgh university with 
a view to entering the ministry. 
Divinity was not to his taste, and 
in 1725 he settled in London. 
In 1726 appeared his famous poem 
in blank verse, with the title of 
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Winter. It was followed by com- 
panion poems, Summer, Spring, 
Autumn ; the quartette being 
published as 
The Seasons in 
1730. From 
1734 he gave 
instalments of 
his poem Lib- 
erty, a com- 
plete failure. 

Several dram- 
atic efforts such 
as Sophonisba, 

1729, and Aga- 
memnon, 1738, were equally un- 
successful ; The Masque of Alfred, 
1740, written in collaboration 
with David Mallet (e. 1705-65), is 
notable only as containing Rule, 
Britannia {q.v,). Thomson’s other 
poem of value is the allegorical 
Castle of Indolence, 1748. He was 
the first of his time to make nature 
the central theme of a poem. He 
died Aug. 27, 1748, at Richmond. 
ConMilt Life, Gr, C. Macaulay, 1908. 

Thomson, James (1834r-S2). 
British poet. He was bom at Port 
Glasgow, Nov. 23, 1834, and 
educated at the 
Royal Caledon- 
ian Asylum. 
After some 
years as an 
army school- 
master, he was 
befriended by 
Charles Brad- 
laugh and 
wrote for The 
National Re- 
former, in which journal appeared, 
in 1 874, The City of Dreadful Night, 
the gloomy but impressive narra- 
tive poem upon which Thomson’s 
fame chiefly rests. A pessimist by 
temperament, Thomson lived a 
lonely life, the wretchedness of 
which was aggravated by his habit 
of intemperance. He died June 3, 
1882. His other works include 
Vane’s Story, which has been 
styled an autobiographical. phan- 
tasy ; a few striking lyrics, and 
some prose essays and criticisms. 
Thomson’s pseudonym, Bysshe 
Vanolis, was made up from the 
second name of Shelley, whom he 
admired profoundly, and an ana- 
gram of Novalis. Consult Poetical 
Works, with Memoir by B. Dobell, 
1895 ; Biographical and Critical 
Studies, 1896 ; Life, H. S. Salt, 1905. 

Thomson, John (1778-1840). 
Scottish painter. Bom at DaiHy, 
Ayrshire, Sept. 1, 1778, he was 
educated for the Church at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh universities, study- 
ing painting, meanwhile, under 
Alexander Nasmyth. Ordained in 
1800, he succeeded his father at 


Da illy, and in 1805 he became 
minister of Duddingston. He died 
Oct. 28, 1840, Thomson exhibited 
romantic landscapes in the Scottish 
exhibitions from 1808 onwards. 

Thomson, Sir John Aethttr 
(1861-1933). British scientist. He 
was born in East Lothian, July 8. 
1861, and, after graduating at 
Edinburgh university, studied at 
Jena and Berlin. Though originally 
an arts student, he turned to 
biology and zoology, and became 
lecturer in those subjects at the 
Edinburgh school of medicine. In 
collaboration with Sir Patrick 
Geddes he wrote The Evolution of 
Sex, 1899, a book which soon be- 
came widely known. In the same 
year he was appointed professor of 
natural history in Aberdeen uni- 
versity, a post he held until 1930. 
A popular lecturer anjj a clear 
interpreter of scientific principles 
in his chosen subjects, Thomson, 
while he did little original research, 
acquired a large public with such 
books as The Wonder of Life, 1914; 
Secrets of Animal Life, 1919 ; 
Science, Old and New, 1924 ; 
Science and Religion, 1925 ; The 
Outline of Natural History, 1932. 
In his later years he attempted to 
reconcile science and religion. 
Knighted in 1930, he died Feb. 12, 
1933. D. L. Thomson (b. 1901), 
professor of biochemistry at McGill 
university, was his son. Another 
son was A. L. Thomson (b. 1890), 
second secretary of the medical 
research council. 

Thomson, Sib Joseph John 
(1856-1940). British physicist. 
He was born near Manchester, 
Dec. 18, 1856, 
and educated at 
Owens College, 

Manchester, and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge. In 
1883 he became 
‘lecturer in 
mathematics at 
Trinity, and the 
following year, 
when only 27 years of age, be- 
came CJavendish professor of ex- 
perimental physics. He carried 
out important work on electro- 
magnetic theory, extending the 
work of Qerk-MaxweD, who had 
been an earlier Cavendish pro- 
fessor. Thomson was, however, 
soon concerned with the branch of 
physics which was to become 
peculiarly his own — the phenomena 
connected with the discharge of 
electricity through gases. Follow- 
ing the discoveries of RQntgen, 
Crookes, and others, he showed 
that the so-called cathode rays 
produced by electric discharges in 





Sir J. J. Thomson, 
British physicist 


rarefied gases were made up of 
minute electrified particles. The 
discovery of these electrons was 
first made known by Thomson in 
a R.I. lecture in 1897. This 
revolutionary discovery led to 
many extensions of physical know- 
ledge, and was the chief reason for 
many of his honours, the Nobel 
prize for physics, 1906, a knight- 
hood, 1908, and the O.M,, 1912. 
P.R.S., 1915-20, he became master 
of Trinity in 1918, holding this 
position until his death. Although 
pressure of other work compelled 
him to resign his Cavendish pro- 
fessorship in favour of Rutherford, 
he continued to work in the 
Cavendish lab. and was appointed 
hon. professor there. Besides 
many scientific publications he 
wrote an entertaining autobio- 
graphy, Recollections and Reflec- 
tions, 1936. Thomson died Aug. 
30, 1940. A Life, by Lord Ray- 
leigh, appeared in 1942. 

Thomson, William (1819-90). 
British prelate. Born at White- 
haven, Feb. 11, 1819, and educated 
at Shrewsbury 
and Queen’s 
College, Ox- 
ford, he was 
ordained in 
1 8 4 2, and 
after holding 
several cura- 
cies returned 
to Oxford in 
1847 as tutor 
of his old 
college, becoming provost in 1855. 
There he was a leading advocate of 
university reform. In 1861 he was 
consecrated bishop of Gloucester, 
and the next year became arch- 
bishop of York. He greatly 
strengthened the position of the 
Church in the N. of England. 
He found time also for theological 
writings, controversies, and ec- 
clesiastical legislation. He died 
at Bishopthorpe, Dec. 25, 1890. 

Thomson Effect* Physical 
phenomenon, discovered by 
William Thomson, later Lord Kel- 
vin. During experiments on the 
relationship between heat and 
current in heated metal wires, 
Kelvin concluded that there must 
be reversible thermal effects other 
than the Peltier effect. He found 
that, when a current flows along a 
wire which varies in temp, from 
point to point, at any given point 
on the wire heat is liberated, if the 
current flows in one direction, and 
absorbed, if it flows in the opposite 
direction. This phenomenon, 
called the Thomson effect after 
him, is of great importance in 
pyrometry, as it affects the be- 
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haviour of thermocouples. See 
Peltier Effect ; Pyrometer ; 
Thermocouple. 

Thomsonite. Member of the 
zeolite group of minerals. It is a 
complex hydrous silicate of cal- 
cium, sodium, and aluminium, 
occurring in snow-white columnar 
or radiating groups of crystals, in 
cavities and cracks in basalts, etc., 
and in certain classes of mineral 
veins. See Zeolite. 

Thor. Norse god of thunder, 
son of Odin (the heavens) and Jord 
(the earth), husband of Sif (the 
cornfield) ; the friend of man and 
foe of giants. His red beard flam- 
ing, he drove to battle in a goat- 
drawn car. There are humorous 
stories of his dealings with the 
giants. His home is Bilskirnir, 
containing 540 halls. Thursday 
was originally Thor’s day. See 
Mythology: Norse. 

Thoracic Duct, In anatomy, 
the principal vessel of the lymph- 
atic system. It receives the lymph 
from the smaller lymphatic vessels 
of the lower limbs, abdomen, left 
upper limb, and left side of the 
thorax, head, and neck. Passing 
upwards in front of the spinal 
column from the level of the second 
lumbar vertebra, it terminates by 
opening into the angle of xmion of 
the left internal jugular and left 
subclavian veins. The length of 
the thoracic duct is from 15 to 
18 ins. 

Thorax (Gr., breastplate). Ana- 
tomical name for the chest {q.v.). 
The thorax in man is conical in 



Thorax. Sectional diagram of the 
human chest, showing position of 
the lungs and heart 


shape, the front being formed by 
the breast-bone and cartilages of 
the ribs, and the sides and back by 
the ribs, the back being completed 
by the dorsal vertebrae of the spine. 

In insects, the thorax, joined 
closely to the head andloosely tothe 
abdomen, bears the legs and wings. 

Thorean, Henry David ( 1817- 
62). American author and nat- 
ur^st. Bom at Concord, Mass., 


July 12, 1817, the son of a manu- 
facturer, he was educated at Har- 
vard. He worked for a time as a 
teacher and a surveyor, but his 
tastes were those of a naturalist 
and a recluse. Deciding to live a 
contemplative 
life alone, / in 
1845 he took 
up his abode 
in a hut on 
the shores of 
Walden Pond ; 
providing for 
his wants by 
casual labour, 
he found he 
could earn 
enough by six weeks’ work yearly 
to pass the remaining 46 in ease, 
and stayed in the woods until 
nearly the end of 1847. He became 
remarkably intimate with animal 
and bird life, and then described his 
experiences in the celebrated 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, 
1864. Thoreau had by then made 
his home with his friend Emerson, 
and died of tuberoidosis at Con- 
cord, May 6, 1862. A dogmatic 
idealist, he also wrote Excursions, 
1863 ; The Maine Woods, 1864 ; 
Letters and Poems, 1865. Among 
many lives, that by W. E. Chan- 
ning, 1873, still holds the field. 

Aorez, Maitricb (b. 1900). 
French politician. Son of a coal 
miner, he was bom at Noyelles 
Godault, Pas-de-Calais, April 28, 
1900, and left school at 12 to work 
in the mines. He moved over from 
the Socialist to the Commimist 
party in -1920. Representing Ivry 
as Communist deputy, he led his 
party in the chamber during 1936- 
39. At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War he went into hiding to 
avoid military service, was de- 
prived of his nationality, and con- 
demned in absence by a military 
tribunal. Having spent some time 
in Moscow, he returned to France 
in 1944, became a member of the 
consultative assembly, and being 
pardoned in 1945 was minister of 
state under Gen. de Gaulle. Thorez 
was a member of successive 
cabinets until 1947 when, the 
Communists having voted against 
the govt.' of which they were 
members. President Auriol decreed 
their removal from o£6c6. 

^oria. Thorium dioxide, ThO^. 
It is an amorphous white powder 
made from monazite sands. It has 
application as a medium for X-ray 
of the internal organs, but there is 
danger of injurious effects from 
radio-activity. See Thorium. 

TTionanite. In mineralogy, 
name given to a rare mineral con- 
taining thorium, uranium, cerium, 



H. D. Thoreau, 
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and other 'rare earths. It occurs 
in Madagascar and Ceylon, as- 
sociated with zircon, orthite, etc. 

Thorild, Thomas (1759-1808). 
Swedish author. Originally named 
Thoren, he was born at Kongelf. 
He was the first to break away from 
the artificiality of the French 
school of poetry, and his earliest 
poem, The Passions, 1772, started 
a famous literary controversy, 
which led up to his Criticism of 
Critics, 1791. In 1792, in a preface 
addressed to the regent, he ex- 
pressed views which were con- 
sidered so dangerous that he was 
sentenced to four years’ banish- 
ment. He died Oct. 1, 1808. 

Thorite. In mineralogy, a 
thorium silicate. Orange-yellow to 
dark brown in colour, with a glassy 
lustre, it is also frequently called 
uranthorite from the quantity of 
uranium oxide often associated 
with it. The mineral is chiefly 
found in Norway. 

Thorium. Radio-active ele- 
ment, symbol Th ; at. no. 90 ; at, 
wt., 232*12; density, 11*3 gm 
per o.c. ; melting point, 1,680° to 
1,730° C. It has a cubic close- 
packed crystal structure, emits 
a-rays (half-life 1*39 X 10^° yr.), 
and gives its name to the third 
series of natural radio-active 
elements. It was first found 
in a mineral now known as 
thorite by Berzelius in 1828. 
Thorite (ThSiO^) is said to occur 
only in Norway ; but thorianite, 
another rare mineral, is known in 
Madagascar and Ceylon. The main 
source of thorium is monazite sand, 
which is essentially a phosphate of 
the cerium earths containing asso- 
ciated thorium and occluded 
helium. Extensive deposits are 
found in Travancore and Brazil. 

Thorium combines readily with 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, car- 
bon, and alloys with other metals. 
This makes the preparation of the 
pure metal difficult, but good re- 
sults follow reduction of anhy- 
drous thorium chloride with so- 
dium in a sealed tube. As thus pre- 
pared thorium is a dark grey pow- 
der, but in the massive form is 
white and soft. Of the salts, only 
the nitrate is of any commercial 
importance^ being used in incan- 
descent gas mantles. The fabric 
of the mantle is dipped in a solu- 
tion of cerium and thorium nitrates 
mixed in such proportions that, 
after burning off the thoria and 
ceria will be present to the extent 
of 99 and 1 p.o. respectively. Metal- 
lic thorium shows promise for coat- 
ing tungsten filaments in photo- 
electric cells, in glow tube elect- 
rodes, and also as X-ray targets. 
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'Zliorzi, General term applied to 
shrubs or trees whose branches are 
armed with spines, or have some of 
their shoots hardened into thorns. 
Examples are havi;horn (Crataegus 
oxyacantlia) and gorse (XJlex euro- 
paea). The thorns of the former are 
modified shoots, whereas in gorse 
they are formed from the leaves. 
In desert plants thorn-formation 
is associated with lack of water. 

Thorn. This town of N.E. 
Europe is entered under its Polish 
name, Torun. 

Thomaby-on-Tees. Mun. bor. 

of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. It is situated on the Tees, 
opposite Stock- 
ton, a bridge con- 
necting the two 
places. It is 
served by rly., 
and has sugar and 
flour mills, iron 
foundries, and 
engineering 



Thomaby-on- 
Tees arms 


works. Thornabv was incorporated 
in 1892. Pop. 21,233. 

Thom. Apple (Datura stramon- 
ium). Annual herb of the family 
Solanaceae. It is probably a native 



Thom Apple. Faded leaves and 
prickly capsules of the plant 


of Asia, but this is not certainly 
known, as the plant occurs in a 
semi-wild condition throughout 
the world. It is a rank weed with 
ovate leaves, whose margins are 
variously waved and toothed. The 
large white flowers are funnel- 
shaped, and are succeeded by large 
four-yalved, prickly capsules. It is 
narcotic-poisonous, and the dried 
leaves are smoked for the relief of 
asthma. 

Thorndike, Dame Sybil (b. 
1882). British actress. Daughter 
of a clergyman, she was bom at 
Gainsborough, Oct. 24, 1882, and 
after studying as a pianist at the 
Guildhall school, joined Ben 
Greet’s Shakespeare co., first 
acting professionally at Cam- 
bridge in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 1904. An American 


tour was followed by a spell with 
Miss Homiman's co. in Man- 
chester, and her London debut 
was at the 
Seala Theatre 
inThe Marquis, 

19 0 8. She 
scored suc- 
cesses in Kin- 
dle Wakes, and 
Jane Clegg; 
played Shakes- 
pearian leads 
at the Old Vic 
during 1914- 
18 ; made an impression in Greek 
tragedy and Grand Guignol (q.v .) ; 
and became internationally fam- 
ous by creating the part of S, 
Joan, 1924, in Bernard Shaw's 
play. Dignity, strength, and 
emotional range were revealed in 
the classical roles of Hecuba, 
Medea, Lady Macbeth, Lady 
Teazle ; in "the modern drama 
Lottie Dundass, 1943 ; as Aase in 
Peer Gynt, 1944; in The Linden 
Tree, 1947. She achieved an 
unexpected success in the satirical 
Advertising April, 1923, and gave 
a brilliant performance as Edith 
Cavell in the silent picture Dawn. 
Sybfl Thorndike married (Sir) 
Lewis Casson (g.u.) in 1908, and 
was created D.B.B. 1931. An out- 
spoken left-winger, she often ap- 
peared at political meetings. 

Her brother, Arthur Russell 
Thorndike (b. Feb. 6, 1885), was 
an accomplished actor and thriller 
wTiter, especially known for the 
Dr. Syn series. He published a 
biography of his sister, 1929. 

Thome. Market town of the 
W. Riding of Yorks, England. 
Standing on the river Don, it is 
10 m. N.E. of Doncaster by rly. 
An agricultural centre, it also 
engages in barge building and 
rope making. The church, dedi- 
cated to S. Nicholas, dates from 
the time of Edward III. Pop. 
14,606. 

Thome, Guy. Pen-name of 
Cyril Arthur Edward Ranger 
(1876-1923), British novelist 
and journalist. His fame rests 
almost entirely on his novel When 
It Was Dark, which made a popu- 
lar sensation in 1903 by the un- 
eonventionality of its theme, 
namely a conspiracy to render 
Christianity invalid by the pre- 
tended discovery of the remains 
of the body of Our Lord. 

Thome, Nokmast (1901-25). 
English munlerer. Son of an 
engineer in a govt, dockyard, he 
started a chicken farm at Crow- 
borough, Sussex, in 1922. He wa-s 
involved in a love-aflair with a 
neurotic girl, Elsie Cameron, 



Sybil Thorndike, 
British actress 



W. J. Thorny 
British politician 


when lie met another woman, 
whom he wished to marry. Elsie 
Cameron visited the farm on 
Dec. 5, 1924, and was never again 
seen alive. Thorne stated that she 
had not arrived, hut she had been 
recognized by a neighbour. Police 
digging on the farm found first 
Elsie Cameron’s attache case and 
later her body, in three parts, 
buried there. Thorne’s defence 
was that she had committed 
suicide by hanging, but the post- 
mortem examination revealed nu- 
merous bruises on her head, arms, 
and legs. Thome was tried at 
Lewes assizes in March, 1925, and 
hanged on April 22. 

Thome, William James 
(1857-1946). A British Labour 
leader and politician. Bom Oct, 
S, 1857, the son r 
of a Birming- 
ham labourer. 

Will Thcfrne be- 
gan at the age 
of six working 
12 hrs. a day 
for a rope spin- 
ner at 2s. 6d. a | 
week, then at 
week-ends for 
an uncle who 
was a barber, earning a further 
shilling. He had no schooling. 
A walk to London at 24 was the 
turning point in his career, for he 
joined the newly formed Social 
Democratic federation. Street 
comers made him an effective if 
rough orator. In 1889, with Ben 
Tillett (q.v,), he formed the organ- 
ization which grew into the 
national union of general and 
municipal workers, and was its 
secretary for 45 years. He was 
president of the T.U.C. in 1912. 
On West Ham borough council 
from 1890, and its mayor in 1917- 
18, he was Labour M.P. for that 
borough (Plaistow div.), 1906-45, 
the freedom being conferred on 
him in 1930. The oldest M.P., he 
was made P.C. in the dissolution 
honours, 1945. He died Jan. 2, 
1946. An autobiography. My Life’s 
Battles, appeared 1925. 

Tkomea Island os. Thobii^ey 
IsLABD. Former islet in the 
Thames marshes. About 40 acres 
in extent, it comprised the pre- 
cinct of Hie abbey and palace of 
Westminster (q.v,). 

Thornhill, Sir Jambs (1675- 
1734). British painter. Bom at 
Meloombe Regis, he studied under 
Highmore, whom he was to suc- 
ceed in 1720 as serjeant-painter 
to the king. He was employed by 
Queen Anne to paint the cupola of 
S. Paul’s cathedral, which he 
decorated with eight scenes from 
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the npostie's career. Thornhill had 
to paint while lying in a cradle, 
and nearly lost his life w’hen 
stepping back along a plank to 
examine his work ; an assistant 
threw some paint on it, causing 
the artist to spring forward. He 
carried out decoration of the 
painted hall at Greenwich Hos- 
pital during 1707-:27, and left 
paintinss at Hampton Court, 
Moor Park, and Blenheim, and 
altar-pieces at All Souls’ and 
Queen's Colleges, Oxford. Ho- 
garth, wiio married his daughter, 
was among Thornhill’s pupils. 
Knighted 1715, and M,P. for 
!\Icieoinbe from 1722, he died 
May 13, 1734. 

iliornhill, Dame Rachel. 
British social worker, better known 
by her maiden name, Crowdy {q.v.). 

Thorxdiebaxik. District of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. It is 4 m. S. of 
the city proper, with a station on 
the rly. It ow’es its existence to the 
establishment of the cotton in- 
dustry about 1770, and textile 
maniSacture still provides the 
chief occupation. Pop, 2,289. 

Thornton. Name of several 
places in Great Britain. One is a 
village, 4 m. W. of Bradford, 
Yorks; here the three Bronte 
sisters were born {$m Bronte). 
Another is an mhan dist., 5 m. 
N.E. of Blackpool, Lancs. Thorn- 
ton, Fife, is a rly. junction, 5 m. 
X. of Kirkcaldy. Thomton-in- 
Craven is an industrial village of 
Yorks (W.R.), 6 m. S.W. of 
Skipton. Thomton-le-dale, near 
Pickering, is regarded as one of the 
prettiest villages in the same 
county. In Lindsey div. of Lines 
is Thornton Abbey, with ruins of 
a religious house founded in 1139. 

Thornton. Name of a family of 
English bankers. John Thornton 
(1720-90) was a prominent evan- 
gelical, a supporter of philan- 
thropic causes, and a friend of 
Cowper and John Newton. John’s 
two sons, Samuel and Henry, 
shared their father’s religious 
views, being members of the 
Clapham Sect. Samuel (1755- 
1838) was M.P. for HuU, 1784- 
1806, and afterwards for W. 
Surrey, and a director of the Bank 
of England, 1780-1833. Henry 
(1760-1816) joined the banking 
firm of Downe, Free, and Thorn- 
ton, and was M.P. for South- 
wark, 1782-1815. Later members 
of the family include Percy Mel- 
viUe Thornton (1841-1918), who 
was M,P. for Clapham, 1892-1910, 
a barrister, athlete, and writer; 
and Charles Inglis Thornton (1860- 
1929), noted as one of the greatest 
hitters known to cricket. 


Thornton Heath. District of 
Croydon, Surrey, England. It 
lies to the N. of Croydon, adjacent 
to Norbury, and is served by train 
from Croydon, and by bus and 
electric rly. from London, with a 
rly. station on the main Brighton 
lino from Victoria. Purley Way, 
the Croydon by-pass, diverges 
from the main road at Thornton 
Heath pond. 

Thornycroft, Sir John Isaac 
(1843-1928). British naval archi- 
tect. Born in Rome, Feb. 1, 1843, 
and educated 
at Glasgow uni- 
versity, he 
founded a 
shipbuilding 
works at Chis- 
wick in 1866, 
and obtained 
a reputation for 
torpedo-boat 
Sir John Thornycroft, constructio^n. 

British naval He introduced 

arehiteot tjje turbine 

propeller, water-tube boilers, etc., 
and was knighted in 1902. The 
works were moved in 1906 to 
Southampton. Thornycroft died 
at Bemhridge, June 28, 1928. 

Thornycroft, Thomas (1815- 
85). British sculptor. Born in 
Cheshire, he was educated at 
Congleton and studied in Italy. 
His -work as a sculptor was 
diverted by his interest in me- 
chanical projects, but several 
statues became familiar land- 
marks in Victorian London, e.g. 
that of Charles I in Westminster 
Hall, also the group of Commerce 
on the Albert Memorial, and 
Boadicea and her daughters at 
Westminster Bridge. His English 
Poets fountain (statues of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton), in which 
he was assisted by his son Hamo 
{vJ.), erected at the junction of 
Park La>ne and Hamilton Place 
in 1875, was removed in 1948. 
Other works were equestrian 
statues of the prince consort at 
Liverpool and Wolverhampton. 
Thornycroft died Aug. 30, 1886. 

Thornycroft, Sib William 
Hamo (1850-1926). British sculp- 
tor. Bom in London, March 9, 
1850, he was 
educated at 
Macclesfield and 
University Col- 
lege School. He 
assisted his 
father (v.s.) in 
the English 
Poets fountain . 
in Park Lane; 
gained the R.A. 
gold medal in 
1875 ; was elec- 


ted A.R.A. in 1884, and R.A. in 
1888. His Teucer was bought for 
the Chantrey collection in 1881. 
The Gordon statue which stood in 
Trafalgar Square until 1948 is a 
well-known example of his classic 
style. Knighted in 1917, he died 
Dec. 18, 1925. /8ee Alfred; Cromwell, 

Thorold. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. It is situated on the 
Welland ship canal, 9 m, N.W. of 
Niagara Falls, to which it is con- 
nected by electric rly. It is also 
served by the C.N.R. There are 
pulp, board, and paper mills, ma- 
chine shops, and sawmills. Pop. 
5,305. 

Thorough* Name given in 
English history to the policy car- 
ried out principally by Strafford, 
with the cooperation of Laud in 
the interests of Charles I in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and especially 
Ireland. See Ireland ; Strafford. 

Thorough Bass. Bass which 
throughout a piece of music has 
the harmonies indicated by figures 
according to the intervals above 
it. An absence of a figure implied 
a common chord, 6 a first inver- 
sion, I a second inversion, and so 
on -with other chords. It was 
invented probably in the 16th 
century, and composers of the 
new monodio school found it a 
convenient kind of shorthand. 
Accompaniments, instead of being 
written out, were left to the skill 
and taste of the accompanist. 

Thoroughbred. Name given 
to a graceful breed of horses of 
mainly Eastern descent. With 
long, slender head and legs and 
short back, they all trace their 
ancestry to one of three sires, 
the Darley Arabian, imported in 
1706 ; the Godolphin Barb, foaled 
in 1724; and the Byerly Turk, 
which carried its owner, Capt. 
Byerly, at the battle of the Boyne. 
The descendants of these three 
have had their pedigrees inscribed 
for 150 years in the general stud 
book. All the racehorses of the 
world have been derived from 
British stock. See Stud Farm. 

Thorpe Bay. Part of the co. 
bor. of Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
England. It lies at the mouth 
of the Thames estuary, about 
2J m. E. of Southend, and IJ m, 
S.W. of Shoehuryness, and has a 
rly. station. 

Thorpe, Sib Thomas Epwabd 
(1845-1926). British chemist. 
Bom near Manchester, Dec. 8, 
1846, and educated at Owens 
College and Heidelberg and Bonn 
universities, he was appointed 
professor of chemistry in the 
Andersonian Institution, Glasgow. 
1870 ; to the chair of chemistry 
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at Yorkshire College. Leeds, 1874 ; 
and at the Royal College (then 
Xormal School) of Science, Lon- 
d 0 n, ^ 1 8 S 5. 

general ^chem- 

1909, Sir Ed- Sir Edward Thorpe, 
ward died British chemist 

Feb. 23, 1925. His chief research 
was done on the paraffin hydro- 
carbons and the derivatives of 
fluorine and phosphorus ; and his 
publications included Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistrj', 3 vols., 
new ed. 1921 ; History of Chem- 
istry, 2 vols., 1909-10 ; Alcoholo- 
metric Tables, 1915, 

Thorshavn. Capital of Faroe 
Islands, belonging to Denmark. 
Centre of the fishing industry, it 
lies on the E. side of Stromo, the 
largest island, on a well protected 
sound. During the Second Great 
War a R.A.F. flying-boat base was 
established here. Pop. est. 2,000. 

Thorvaldsen, Bertel (1770- 
1844). Danish sculptor. Born 
at Copenhagen, Nov. 19, 1770, 

son of a carver 

of figures for 
ships’ prows, 
he studied art 
from bojffiood 
at Copenhagen 
academjL In 
1793 he won a 
gold medal and 
a scholarship 
B. I^orval^en, enabling him 
Danohsoulpte 

years abroad. From 1796 he was 
in Rome, wrhere in 1809 he pro- 
duced a Jason which won him 
fame. He was in Italy until 1819, 
and again, after a three-year visit 
to Denmark, until 1838. He died 
at Copenhagen, March 24, 1844. 

Thorvaldsen was happiest in 
mythological statuary, wherein he 
reproduced with wonderful success 
the style and spirit of ancient 
Greek sculpture. The medallion 
reliefs Night and Mommg are 
among his best-known works in 
this vein. Colossal sculptures of 
Christ and the apostles in Copen- 
hagen cathedral are the most 
famous of his religious efforts. 
He also designed the Lion of 
Lucerne (g.v.). 

Thoth. Egyptian deity. The 
name means measurer. As the 
divine scribe, Thoth recorded the 
result of the weighing of souls in 


B. Thoivaldsen, 
Banish sculptor 


the underworld. Identified with 
the Greek He*rnaes, he was wor- 
shipped at Hermopolis, in the 
Delta, and Hermopolis Magna 
(Eshmunein), w'here there are ibis 
graves. He is represented as 
being ibis-headed, w*ith the lunar 
disk and crescent ; the cj-noceph- 
alus baboon also became sacred 
to him. See Amenti ; Egypt. 

Thothmes orTehutmes. Name 
of four kings of Egj’pt of the 
XVIIIth dynasty. Thothmes I, 
son-in-law and successor of Amen- 
hotep I, reigned for 25 years from 
about 1539 b.c. The first great 
Egyptian military commander, 
he invaded Nubia with river craft, 
fought a battle in midstream, and 
extended the Theban power to the 
4th cataract. His %rian cam- 
paigns carried Egyptian arms to 
the Euphrates, and resulted in 
immense booty, devoted to the 
embellishment of the Amen temple 
at Karnak (g.r.). His mummy 
and gilded coffin w’cre preserved 
at Cairo, 

Thothmes II was the son and 
successor of Thothmes I. He 
appears to have begun reigning in 

m u i^'m' y , at ^ 

Cairo, shows 
him to have 
been about 
30 years old 
at death, and Thothmes n. Prom 
5 ft. 11 ins. in 
height. 

Thothmes IH is usually re- 
garded as the son of Thothmes II 
by Aset ; or as son of Thothmes I. 
He also apparently became co- 
regent with Hatshepsut, and after 
her death in 1479 he reigned alone 
for 32 years. So much did he 
resent her treatment that he 
defaced her monuments, thus con- 
fusing the chronology. He under- 
took 17 foreign campaigns, marked 
by victories at Megiddo, Kadesh, 
and Carchemish, and established 
his power from Armenia to the 
Sudan. This 
mighty con- 
queror, ad- 
ministrator, 
and builder 
left his annals 
inscribed upon 
temple walls 
at Karnak. 
Modem schol- 
arship tends 
to identify 


Thothmes HZ, 
King of Egypt 


him, and not 
Rameses 1 1, 


■with the Pharaoh of the Oppression. 
His mummy, at Cairo, show's him 
as a. squat, thick-set man. {See 
Cleopatra's Needles ; Papyri.) 

Thothmes IV was tlic son and 
successor of Amenhotep II. He 
reigned for nine years about 1420 
B.c. He undertook military ex- 
peditions to Nubia and Phoeni- 
cia, and maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Babylon and Mitanni, 
taking from the Mitaimian court 
his consort Mutemua — ^the first 
foreign alliance made by an 
Egyptian monarch. He carried 
out the removal of the sand-drift 
under w^hioh the great Sphinx at 
Gizeh lay buried. His tomb, 
opened by Davis and Carter in 
1903, yielded his state chariot, 
adorned with 
fresco scenes 
recording his 
exploits. 

Thou, 

Jacques 
Auguste de 
(1553-1617). 

French 
lawyer and 

historian. de Thon. 

is o r n in French lawyer 
Paris, Get. 8. 

1553, he studied law there and at 
Valence, travelled in Italy, and in 
1576 became councillor-clerk to the 
paiiement of Paris. A trusted friend 
of Henry III, he carried on diplo- 
matic negotiations inNavarre, 1581, 
and beoamecouncillorof state, 1588. 
He helped to draft the edict of 
Nantes, 1598, and later was one of 
the three finance controllers ap- 
pointed by Marie de’ Medici. His 
history of his own times, published 
1604-08, was placed on the Index 
in 1609. He died May 7, 1617. 

Thouars. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Deux Sevres, it stands 
on the Thouet river, 52 m. from 
Tours. The river almost encircles 
the towm. The chief building is the 
castle, the present building, which 
stands above the town, dating from 
the 17th century. S. Medard and 
S. Laon are two interesting 
ehurohes. The buildings of the 
abbey of S. Laon were later used as 
the hdtel de ville. Thouars was the 
seat of the great family of La Tre- 
moille, who built the castle and the 
fortifications, of which there are 
some remains. There are some 
manufactures and a trade in wine 
and agricultural produce. Pop. 
10,422. 

Thourout. Town of Belgium, 
in the prov. of W. Flanders. It 
lies in flat agricultural country, 
11 m. by rly. S.W. of Bruges, and 
is a rly. junction. There is a busy 
agricultuTal trade, and industries 
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in cloth, tanning, lacc-making, 
chicory, etc. Pop. 11,000. 

Thousand Islands,^ Group of 
islands and islets in N. America. 
At the E. end of Lake Ontario, 
where the St, Lawrence leaves the 
lake, it is divided by the inter- 
national boundary between Canada 
and the U.8.A.,'and extends for 
40 in. with a breadth of the river 
of 4 to 7 jn. Of the larger islands 
Wolfe and Howe belong to Canada, 
and W ells and Carlton to the XJ.S . A. 
'Slany of the islets are private 
property and contain fine villas. 
The whole group forms one of the 
beauty spots of X. America and is 
much frequented by summer 
visitors. The total number of 
islands in the group is 1,700. 

Thrace (Gr. ThraM ; Lat. 
Thracia). In ancient geography, a 
(‘ountry in the E. of the modern 
Balkan peninsula. It varied in ex- 
tent from time to time, but its 
boundaries may be roughly stated 
as on the X. the Danube, E. the 
Euxine, S. the Aegean and Pro- 
pontis, W. Macedonia- The Hae- 
mus or Balkan range traversed it 
from E, to W. ; the chief rivers 
were the Strymon (Struma) and 
Hebrus (Ma^ritza). The land, 
though fertile in parts, was little 
cultivated; but minerals abounded, 
and the gold mines of Mt, Pangaeus 
were the richest known to the an- 
cient world. Trading possibilities 
led the Greeks to establish numer- 
ous colonies on the south and east 
coasts. Thrace was the reputed 
home of the semi-legendary Greek 
poets Orpheus and Linus, and of 
the cult of Ares. The inhabitants 
were chiefly occupied in war and 
the chase. 

Subjected to Persia in the time of 
Darius, Thrace regained independ- 
ence after the disastrous expedi- 
tion of Xerxes. Its most floxirishing 
period was under the rule of its 
princes Sitalces and Cotys in the 
6th and 4th centuries b.o. Con- 
quered by Philip of Maeedon, and 
after the downfall of Macedonia 
under Roman sway, it became a 
province in a.d. 46. When Theo- 
dosius, at his death in 395, divided 
the empire, Thrace became part of 
the eastern empire. 

Thrace was part of the district 
conquered by the Turks, and it 
remained in the sultan’s empire 
until 1878. The northern part of it 
was then included in the state of 
Bul^ria, which country obtained 
the south-western section in 1913, 
as a result of the Balkan Wars. 
In 1919, after the First Great War, 
^e whole of it was assigned to 
Greece, but by the treaty of Lau- 
sanne (1923) Turkey was given 


eastern Thrace up to the Maritza. 
Bulgarians, invading Greece in 
company with the Germans, oc- 
cupied Grreck Thrace, April, 1941, 
and six months later annexed it. 
During their occupation, which 
lasted until the armistice between 
Bulgaria and the Allies, Oct. 28, 
1944, they did all they could by 
closing schools, expelling teachers, 
lawyers, priests, doctors, and 
others, by massacres and other 
forms of terrorism, to “ Bulgarise ” 
the area, and give it a Bulgarian 
majority. Bulgarians were re- 
moved under the armistice ; but 
these wartime activities contri- 
buted to the confusion and unrest 
in the area during the Greek civil 
war of 1946 onwards. Area of the 
Greek portion of Thrace, 3,315 
sq. m. ; pop. 354,889. 

Thrale, Henuy (1728-81). 
English brewer. Son of Ralph 
Thrale of Offley, Herts, he in- 
herited his 
father’s brewery 
business in 1758, 
and in 1763 
married Hester 
Salusbury. M.P. 
for Southwark, 
1765-80, he is 
remembered 
chiefly as the 
fliend and host 
of Dr. Johnson 
at Streatham 
Park. He died of apoplexy April 4, 
1781. Mrs. Thrale later married 
Gabriel Piozzi, an Italian musician, 
and details of her life will be found 
under Piozzi. See also Johnson, S. 

Thrasea Paetus, Publius (d. 
A.D, 66). Roman aristocrat. A 
senator of large means, and philo- 
sophic temper, who was consul in 
66, he became obnoxious to Xero 
by his openly expressed disgust for 
the new regime and regret for the 
old republic. He absented himself 
from the funeral of Nero’s wife 
Poppaea Sabina, and refused to 
subscribe to emperor- worship. In 
66 he was condemned to death on 
trumped-up charges. Thrasea 
married Axria, a daughter of the 
heroic Arria (g.v.), and was father- 
in-law of Helvidius Priscus. 

Tlirasybulus. Athenian states- 
man and general. He assisted in the 
overthrow of the tyranny of the 
Pour Hundred in 411 b.o., but 
when the new oligarchy of the 
Thirty Tyrants was established by 
the Spartans after the capture of 
Athens in 404 he suflered banish- 
ment. With the help of the 
Thebans he collected a force for the 
re-establishment of the democracy 
at Athens, and by the autumn of 
403 he had accomplished his ob- 



Henry Thiale, 
English brewer 


ject. Ho mot his death while in 
command of the Athenian fleet in 
the Aegean Sea (390-389). 

Thread (A.S. thraed, that which 
is twisted). Two or more yarns of 
cotton, linen, flax, or silk tightly 
twisted together for use in sewing 
or weaving. The word is also used 
for the filament of any fibrous 
substance or of a flower, for the 
spiral part of a screw {q.v,), in min- 
ing of a very thin seam, and also 
of that which, runs through a series 
of things, connecting them together, 
as the thread of an argument. See 
Cotton ; Sewing Machine. 

Threadneedle Street. London 
thoroughfare. It runs S.W. from 
Bishopsgate to the Bank of Eng- 
land, by the enlargement of which 
and the rebuilding of the Royal 
Exchange its length was curtafled. 
First mentioned by Stow, 1598, as 
Three Needle Street, and assumed 
to have been so called from a sign 
of Three Needles, it contains in 
addition to the Bank (familiarly 
called The Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street), other fine buildings, 
including those of banks and the 
Sun Insurance co., while at No. 30 
is Merchant Taylors’ Hall. South 
Sea House stood on its N, side. In 
a house on the site of part of the 
house and hospital of S. Anthony 
lived the ancestors of Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Threadworm or Nematode. 
Low form of animal life which may 
be found in water, damp earth, 
and decaying animal or vegetable 
matter. Nearly all examples are 
parasitic, but while some are so 
all their lives, others are free as 
larvae, and parasitic as adults. 
Nematodes are without any respi- 
ratory or vascular system, yet the 
sexes are usually separate, the 
female being larger than the male. 
Worms in dogs, strangylus in 
horses, cattle, and sheep, gapes in 
poultry, trichina in hogs, and 
many other diseases are caused by 
these pestilent parasites. Other 
varieties are responsible for dis- 
eases to which cultivated plants 
are subject, such as ear-cooldes in 
corn, and the sickness of beet. 

Threat. Term used in English 
law for pressure by intimidation. 
To demand any property, money, 
etc., by threats, with intent to steal 
the property, is a felony. To send 
a letter or writing threatening to 
accuse any person of a serious 
crime punishable with death or 7 
years’ imprisonment, or of a rape 
or an attempt to commit a rape, or 
of any infamous crime, is a felony ; 
even to threaten verbally to accuse 
any person of an infamous crime 
with intent to extort money is also 
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a felony. It is a misdemeanour to from the start and it became a cial town where they are fated to 
threaten to publish a libel with highly diverting personal account lose their ideals of love and happi- 
intent to extort money, and it is of the misadventures on a river ness. Produced by Stanislavsky at 
a felony maliciously to send or to trip of three high-spirited young the Moscow Art Theatre, 1001, it 
cause to be received any letter or men — Harris, George, and the nar- was first given in London in Con- 
VTiting threatening murder, or rator, J. — and, as the full title stance Garnett’s translation at 
threatening to burn any building or adds, "‘not forgetting the dog,” Barnes Theatre, Feb. 10, 1026, 
any rick or stack of grain, hay, or Montmorency. The book estab- when it was produced by Theodore 
straw, which is in or under any lished its author’s reputation and Komisarjevsky. Notable revivals 
building, or any ship or vessel, or became a classic of English hum- were at the Fortune Theatre, 1929; 
to kill, maim, or wound any cattle, our. A further book introducing Old Vic, 1935 ; Queen’s, 1938. 

Magistrates have power to grant the same characters on a Conti- Three Taverns c (Lat. Tres 
a summons to anyone who has nental holiday, Three Men on tlie Tabernae), Former village of 
been threatened by another with Biimmel, 1900, was less popular. ancient Latium, Italy. Probably 
harm to himself, his wife, or child. Three-Mile limit. This con- situated 3 m. beyond the modern 
On the hearing of the summons, if ception in international law* is dis- Cistema di Roma, a small town 
the threats are proved, the magis- cussed under Territorial Waters. with a castle of the Caetani, 38 m. 
trates have power to bind the de- Three Musketeers. The. Ro- S.S.E. of Rome, it was a station on 
fendant over to keep the peace ; mance by Alexandre Dumas, in the Appian Way. It is mentioned 
and may also demand that he shall collaboration with Auguste ]Ma- in Acts 28, i\ 15, as the meeting- 
find sureties. See Surety. quet. First published in 1844, it is place of S. Paul and his friends, 

Three-Card Trick. Trick in based on the Memoires d’Artagnan who came to greet him on his way 
which three playing cards, one by Courtels de Sandras. With a to Rome. 

usually the queen of spades, are background of French court life in Threnody (Gr. thrinos, lamen- 
held face downwards, two between the time of Richelieu, it has for tation ; song). Term used for 
the fingers and thumb of one hand its central figure the witty and re- a dirge or funeral ode. In classical 
and one between those of the other, sourceful D’Artagnan, who, with times threnodies were often speei- 
the backs of the hands being upper- his three friends the musketeers, ally composed in honour of a dead 
most. The cards are exposed for a Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, has a man. See Ode. 
short time by turning or raising succession of romantic and perilous Thresher or Fox-shajrk (AIo- 
the hands and are then jerked adventures. Sequels were Twenty ^ecias vulpes). Shark of the family 
quickly face downwards side by Years After, and Le Vicomte de Lamnidae. It is a native of the 
side on to a table or board. Punt- Bragelonne. The Three Musketeers, temperate and tropical waters of 
ers are asked to “find the lady,” based on Dumas’ work, was one the Atlantic and Pacific, commonly 
i.e. to bet which card is the queen, of Douglas Fairbanks’s best films, visiting the S. and W. coasts of 
Sharpers use^ many devices to Three Rivers. City and port of England during the summer. It is 
mislead the victim. Quebec, Canada. It is 86 m. N.E. a very dark blue on the upper sur- 

Three Choirs Festival. Eng- of Montreal, on the N. side of face, paling to whitish on the 
lish musical festival, normally held the St. Lawrence, at its junction under-side ; the body is cylindrical, 
annually in Sept, in the cathe- with the St, Maurice, the name the dorsal fin high, and the pec- 
drals of Gloucester, Worcester, and being due to the fact that the toral fins are long, while the upper 
Hereford in turn. The festival was latter has two mouths. The city is lobe of the tail fin is equal in 
started in 1724. The music of served by the C.P.R. and C.N.R., length to the head and body. The 
Elgar and Pa]^ was particularly while a ferry gives access to the S. total length may be 15 ft. See 
advanced by it. side of the St. Lawrence. It has a Shark. 

Three Cities. Commercial fine harbour and ample wharves. Threshing. Agricultural pro- 
centre of Hupeh prov., China, from which much lumber is ex- cess separating the grain from the 

earin crops, Itisusually 
done by machinery, 
hut the flail is still used 
for threshing wheat in 
parts of the East. 
There also a weighted 
sledge may be pulled 
across the corn on the 
threshing floor. 

In 1636 Sir John 
van Berg patented a 
thresher of several flails 

operated by cranks. In 

Helena in the 4th century ; thence Oceans, a risitor to the British coasts in summer, 1732 Michael Menzies 
they were removed to Milan, and showing the long upper lobe to the tail fin invented a machine 
Frederick Barbarossa on taking * * * ' * which, according to 

that city in 1162 presented them ported; it makes pulp and paper, him, in a min. gave 1,320 strokes 
to the archbishop of Cologne. and has iron foundries and a cotton or as many as 33 men threshing 
Three Men in a Boat. Humor- mill. The business part of the city briskly. But not until 1786 was 

ous work of fiction by Jerome K. was almost destroyed by fire in the first practical threshing ma- 

Jerome, published 1889. Though 1908, but rebuilt. Pop. 44,515. chine evolved by Andrew Meikle 
originally intended as a series of T^ee Sisters, The. Play by of E. Lothian. The essential 
light essays on the scenic and his- Chekhov. It concerns three girls feature of this machine w'as a 

toxical aspects of the Thames, the who pass their youth in the re- rotary drum fitted with fluted 

author’s sense of fun took control stricted surrounings of a pro^rin- beaters, which worked in a concave- 


AU on the Yang-tse, the cities are 
Hanyang, Hankow, and Wuchang, 
respectively in the S.W., N,, and 
S.E. of a triangle. This vast 
metropolis is sometimes known to 
the Chinese as Wu-Han. 

• Three Kings of Cologne. Name 
sometimes given to Caspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthasar, the wise men 
from the E^st who visited Bethle- 
hem at the birth of Jesus. Their 
bodies are said to have been taken 
to Constantinople bv the empress 
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Titn- ii -'trikinLi- anti a rubl>ing 
v/ei'L* fnr the iir.st time 
combined. These features ^vere 
preserved in later threshing niach- 
inc«, which not only separate the 
"rain fi’oin tlie ear. but clean it. 
By various blasts and riddles, the 
ehafT is first removed ; poppy and 
thistle heads are cleared away ; 
then a seed riddle holds up the 
grain, but gets rid of small weed 
seeds such as charlock and dock. 

After this process is complete, a 
further series of cylindrical wire 
screens separates the true seed into 
three grades, namely seed corn, 
seconds, and tailings. Clover seed 
requires not only careful threshing, 
but also rubbing or hulling, and 
as a rule two separate machines 
are used for the w’ork. The seed 
of turnip and other cruciferous 
plants is extracted by* la 3 ’ing the 
stalks on large sheets in the open, 
and drawing across them heavy- 
iron rollers. Mangold seed is fre- 
quently threshed by machinery. 

Formerly the threshing machine 
was nsualij’ driven by a steam 
engine. Xow the common and less 
expensive practice is to use a 
tractor. Either method may result 
in threshing 80 sacks of wheat a 
day, but fine weather is essential, 
for not only does the dry grain 
come out from the ear in far better 
condition, but a wheat rick may be 
entirely ruined if wet weather 
comes on when it has been opened 
for threshing. Machines which cut 
and thresh com in one operation, 
introduced in K. America, where 
harvesting almost invariably takes 
place in dry weather, have been 
adopted to some extent in the 
U.K. See Agriculture ; Barley ; 
Farm illus. ; Flail ; Oats ; Wheat. 

Tbxm OB Sea-Fink {Armena 
vulgaris). Perennial herb of the 
family Plumbaginaceae. A native 
of Europe, Asia, N, America, and 
Chile, it forms cushion-like tufts 
on the rocks of sea-shores and high 
mountains, and has very slender, 


stifi leaves growing in bundles from 
the woody branches of the root- 
.stock. The funnel-shaped rosy 
flowers are massed in half-round 
heads at the summit of a hairy 
scape. See Leaf. 

Thring, Edward (1821-1887). 
British schoolmaster. Son of the 
rector of Alford, Somerset, he was 
born Mov. 19, 
1821, and edu- 
cated at Eton 
and King’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge, of 
which he be- 
came a fellow. 
In 1846 he was 
ordained, and 
Edward Tluing. in 1853 chosen 
Bntah schoolmaster headmaster of 

Uppingham, where he remained 
until his death on Oct. 22, 1887. 
Under Thring Uppingham became 
one of the great English public 
schools, its 25 boys being increased 
to 300. His success was due to the 
introduction of new teaching meth- 
ods, wider studies including art 
and music, and an emphasis on 
moral values. Founder of a school 
mission, the first of its kind, in 
London, he was an indefatigable 
worker for the benefit of teachers. 
ComuU The Man Who Made a 
School, G. HoyJand, 1946. 

Thrips. Group of minute in- 
sects, forming the order Thysano- 
ptera (Gk. thysanos, fringe ; pteron, 
wing). Few are longer than a milli- 
metre. Fournarrow bar-like wings, 
fringed on both sides by long 
closely set hairs, are characteristic, 
and the mouth-parts are for pierc- 
ing and sucking. Feeding on plants, 
the pea thrips and onion thrips are 
very destructive. 

Throat. In man, part of the 
body extending from the base of 
the tongue to the trachea or wind- 
pipe, which can be felt in the 
middle line at the lower part of the 
front of the neck. It is the organ 
for the production of sound ,* also 


To carry out an examination of 
the throat a laryngoscope (g.v.) is 
needed. Projecting upwards in 
the middle line at the base of the 
tongue and just invisible without 
the aid of thelar 3 nigoscopeis a leaf- 
like structure called the epiglottis. 
From each side of this two folds 
project backwards and touch one 
another behind, leaving a triangu- 
lar interval, which is the entrance 
to the larynx or air passage. Be- 
hind the place where these bands 
join is a narrow chink, forming the 
entrance to the gullet or food 
passage. Food is prevented from 
entering the larynx by a muscular 
mechanism that completely closes 

^ Eustachian tubes 
■ A Hares 1 


Pharynjf M 

Spongy booes^ 

Uvula i 

Rootoftongue-^- 


— Sort palate 
—Eauces , 
"-^Pharynx 
-‘Tonsils 


~'ConveKiW formed 
by larynx 


Oesophagus 

Throat. Diagram indicating position 
of the principal parts of the human 
throat. See text 

the entrance to the larynx as it 
opens the entrance to the gullet. 

The vestibule of the larynx con- 
tains two fieshy-looking bands, 
called the false cords, highly de- 
veloped in the lower animals. 
Still deeper in the larynx are two 
thinner pearly- white bands. These 
are the true vocal cords, the essen- 
tial organs of sound. They are 
enclosed in a more or less rigid box 
of cartilage, the front of which can 
he seen externally in the middle 
line of the neck and is popularly 
known as Adam’s apple. The 
chink between the two cords is the 



it affords passage to food and drink 
on their way to the stomach, and 
air on its way to the lungs. 

The beginning of the throat is 
presented on looking into the 
widely opened mouth. In the 
middle line above is the uvula, 
hanging from the soft palate. On 
either side the soft palate becomes 
continuous with the two pillars of 
the fauces, and, below, these again 
are continuous with the root or 
base of tbe tongue. Between the 
pillars of the fauces on either side 
are the tonsils. Above and behind 
the soft palate is the nasopharynx, 
into which the posterior ends of 
the nostrils' open. 


narrowest part of the throat, and, 
below, it expands again to become 
continuous with the windpipe or 
trachea, which carries the air on- 
wards into the lungs. See Ana- 
tomy ; Diphtheria ; Epiglottis ; 
Larynx ; Quinsy ; Sound ; Tonsil ; 
Trachea; 'Voice. 

Throgmorton or Throckmor- 
ton, Sir Nicholas (1515-71). 
English diplomatist. Son of a 
Warwickshire knight, and brought 
up at court, he entered parliament 
in 1545, and served in the Scottish 
campaign of 1547. Despite grave 
suspicions as to his loyalty at the 
time of the Lady Jane Grey epi- 
sode, he gained the confidence of 
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Mary. Elizabeth sent him as am- 
bassador to France, 1559-64, and 
in Paris he formed a friendship 
with Mary 
Stuart, whom 
he assisted to 
return to Scot- 
land, and 
whose marri- 
age with Dam- 
ley he was 
vainly dis- 
patched north 
to prevent in 
1565. Equally 
unable, two 
years later, to 
secure Mary’s release from the 
nobles who had imprisoned her, he 
returned to England. He died 
Feb. 12, 1571. His daughter Bessie 
was the wife of Raleigh. 

Throgmorton Street. London 
thoroughfare. It links Lothbury 
with Old Broad Street, and was 
named after Sir Nicholas Throg- 
morton. Drapers’ Hall is on the N. 
side, and on the S. is the Stock 
Exchange (q.v,). 

Thrombin. Proteolytic enzyme 
operating in the normal clotting of 
Wood, when its action on fibrinogen 
(a soluble protein present in 
blood) gives rise to insoluble 
fibrin. Thrombin is not present as 
such in blood, but is formed by 
the interaction of prothrombin, 
thromboplastin, and calcium. Nor- 
mally the activity of thrombin is 
checked by the presence in the 
blood of an antiprothrombin, but 
when external wounds occur a 
substance (thromboplastin) is re- 
leased which neutralises the anti- 
prothrombin and so permits clot- 
ting to take place. See Blood, 

Thrombosis (Gr., curdling). 
Formation of a clot of blood in a 
blood-vessel, usually a vein. It 
may result from injury or inflam- 
mation of a vein ; thickening of 
the coats of an artery in old age ; 
or a drop in high blood pressure, 
when the slowed stream tends to 
bank up material against a dam- 
aged wall. Thrombosis of a vessel 
in the brain may lead to paralysis 
or loss of mental function. See 
Embolism. 

Throne. Royal or episcopal 
chair of state. The use of a raised 
seat as a symbol of authority is 
almost universal and of great an- 
tiquity. The splendour and wealth 
of the state were therefore usually 
reflected in the magnificence of the 
chair upon which its monarohs 
were officially placed, e.p. Solo- 
mon’s throne of ivory and gold ; 
the peacock throne at Delhi, valued 
at several million pounds sterling. 
The royal throne in the house of 


lords at West- 
minster is occu- 
pied by the sov- 
ereign only when 
opening or 
proroguing par- 
liament. Episco- 
pal thrones arc 
placed in cathe- 
dral chancels and 
[are occupied by 
the bishop of the 
diocese, whose of- 
ficial installation 
is usually known 
as his enthrone- 
ment. ;S6e Coron- 
ation ; King. 

Thrums. 

Name of a Scot- 
tish village 
as it figures in 
several books by 
Barrie (q.v.), e,q, 

Auld Licht Idylls and A Window in 
Thrums, The prototype of Thrums 
is Kirriemuir, Angus, birthplace of 
the author, which has many fea- 
tures recognizable from the stories. 
Thrums is a term used in weaving 
for the offeuts from wool or other 
material left on the loom ; they are 
often used for making rugs. 

Thrush. Large family of song- 
birds (Turdidae), of which six 
species occur in Great Britain, 
These are the song thrush, missel 
thrush, blackbird, ring-ouzel, field- 
fare, and redwing. The first three 
are to be met with all the year 
round ; the ring-ouzel is seen only 
in summer ; the fieldfare and red- 
wing are winter visitants. See 
articles on each of the birds named. 

Thrush. Inflammatory condi- 
tion of the mucous membrane of 
the mouth due to infection by a 
fungus belonging to the yeast 
family. It is most often met with 
in children and usually results 
from improper diet, uncleanliness 
of the mouth, or acid fermentation 
of remnants of food. Slightly 
raised white spots are seen on the 
tongue and inside of the mouth. 
These gradually extend and may 
coalesce. Treatment consists in 
cleansing the mouth with dilute 
solution of borax, potassium per- 
manganate, or, best of all, sodium 
sulphite. The general health must 
also be attended to. 

Thrust. In geology, name given 
to a type of fault or break in the 
earth’s crust along which the rocks 
on one side have been “pushed for- 
wards and upwards relative to the 
rocks on the other side. The sur- 
face along which the movement 
occurred is called the thrust plane. 
It is usually gently inclined or 
nearly flat. The upper rocks in 


some examples have been pushed 
many miles over those below the 
thrust plane. Thrusts are typically 
associated with mountain-building 
movements, e.g. in N.W. Scotland, 
Scandinavia, the Alps, the Appala- 
chians, Rocky Mts. See Earth 
Movement ; Fault ; Moine Thrust. 

Thrust. Term in ballistics to 
describe the pressure exerted on 
the base of a projectile by the gases 
generated through explosion of the 
propellant charge. It is expressed 
as P=WV^I2gL where P is the 
mean thrust in lb. on the base of 
the projectile ; IF, the weight of 
the projectile in lb. ; F, the muzzle 
velocity in ft. per sec. ; g, the 
acceleration due to gravity ; L, the 
length of barrel in ft. 

In aeronautics, thrust is the 
ability of an airscrew to grip the 
air, its degree depending on the 
circumference and pitch of the 
propeller. The term thrust is also 
used in mining to describe the 
tendency of the roof of a working 
to bulge as the coal is cut away ; 
this is countered by propping. 

Thucydides (c. 464r-c. 404 b.c.). 
Greek historian. Of wealthy 
Athenian family, he received an 
excellent edu- 
cation, for 
among his 
teachers are 
said to have 
been the philo- 
sopher Anaxa- 
goras and the 
orator Anti- 
phon. During 
the eighth year 
of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, 

424, Thucydides was in command 
of an Athenian fleet detailed to 
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prutf.*ct the coast of Thrace, where 
he owned some gold mines. His 
failure t\> prevent Amphipolis from 
falling into the hands of the 
Spartans, attributed to his anxiety 
to save liis o\^'n property, led to 
lus exile for 20 years. 

At the beginning of hostilities 
he had begun to write the history 
if the war, “ believing that it 
would be great and memorable 
above any previous war.” Events 
justified 'his judgement, for the 
Peloponnesian War proved to be a 
27 years’ fight to a finish between 
Athens and Sparta for the hege- 
mony of the Greek world. Thucy- 
dides’s history in eight books gives 
an account of the struggle to 411, 
though the war did not end 
until the surrender of Athens to 
Lysander in 404. 

The work is characterised 
throughout by the most scrupulous 
accuracy. Thucydides took the 
utmost pains to verify the facts. 
Furthermore, the tone of the work 
is absolutely impartial throughout. 
The love of Thucydides for Athens, 
and his admiration for his native 
city as the intellectual light of the 
Greek world, did not blind him to 
her defects and mistakes, and he 
holds the balance equally between 
her and her enemies. But he is not 
content merely to give an accurate 
and impartial narrative ; he en- 
deavours to show the causes that 
underlay the events he describes. 

In this respect he is the first and 
remains the greatest of philosophi- 
cal historians. A notable feature 
of the work is to be found in the 
speeches which he puts in the 
mouths of prominent men on both 
sides, such as the magnificent 
funeral oration delivered by Peri- 
cles on the Athenians who had 
died in the first year of the war. 
Some of these speeches were un- 
doubtedly the substance of what 
the speakers actually said ; others 
are no more than a convenient 
means of giving expression to sen- 
timents proper to the occasion and 
to the character of the speaker. 
The style of Thucydides is often 
harsh and obscure, yet as a work of 
literary art the history as a whole 
takes the highest place. Macaulay 
regarded the account of the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily as 
the finest prose composition in the 
world, and its author as the 
greatest historian. See Greek 
Literature ; Peloponnesian War. 
Pron, Thew-siddy-deez. 

BiJbUography, History of the 
Pel^onn^ian War, Eng. trans. 
H. Dale, 1868, B. Jowett, 2nd ed. 
1900; 0. P. Smith, 1919; R. W. 
Livingstone, 1943; Ancient Greek 
Historians, J, B. Bury, 1909; T. 


and the Hist ory of His Age, G. B. 
Gnmdy, 1911 ; T. and the Science 
of History, C. H. Cochrane, 1929. 

Thucydides (5th cent. b.c.). 
Athenian statesman. After the 
death of Cimon in 449 B.c, he be- 
came leader of the aristocratic 
party, and thus the opponent of 
Pericles. He suffered ostracism 
(q.v.) in 443. 

Thug (Hind, thag, deceiver). 
Term applied to a fraternity of 
murderers and robbers formerly 
infesting India, who strangled 
unsuspecting travellers with a 
noose, handkerchief, or turban, 
and then robbed and buried them. 
They were also called phansigars 


It has a hexagonal close-packed 
structure. Discovered in 1879, it 
was not isolated until 1900. 
Thulium is found in ytterspar, 
euxenite, samarskite, and other 
minerals. It forms green salts and 
has a white oxide. 

Thumbscrew on Thumbkins. 
Instrument of torture for com- 
pressing or breaking the thumbs. 
It was much used in Spain during 
the Inquisition, and in Scotland 
during the persecutions' of the 
Covenanters, for extracting con- 
fessions or recantations. 

Thun. Lake of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Berne. Situated W. 
of Interlaken, and traversed by the 



Thun. The Swiss lake with the town o£ Thun in the foreground 


(noosers). Sometimes they used 
the datura, or thorn-apple, to 
stupefy their victims. Their secret 
jargon was called Ramasee. The 
early Thugs were Muslims, but 
later Hindus were initiated, and 
Thuggee became an institution in 
honour of and under the protection 
of the Hindu goddess of destruc- 
tion, KaU. Systematic suppression 
started in 1830, and by 1848 or- 
ganized Thuggee was stamped out. 

Thule. Name given by ancient 
writers to a remote land in the 
northern seas, often called Ultima 
Thule. It has been variously iden- 
tified with the Orkneys, the Shet- 
lands, Iceland, and even with 
Norway. First mentioned by 
P^heas (q.v,) of Marseilles, it was 
said by him to be six days’ sail 
from Britain. Pron. Thew-lee. 

^ Thulite. In mineralogy, name 
given to a variety of zoisite. It is a 
basic calcium and aluminium sili- 
cate, rose-red in colour, and is 
sometimes .used ornamentaUy. 

Thulium, One of the yttrium 
group of rare earth elements. Its 
chemical symbol is Tm ; atomic 
number 69 ; atomic weight 169*4. 


river Aar, which issues from Lake 
Brienz, it is 11 m. in length, with a 
breadth averaging 2 m. Its maxi- 
mum depth is 710 ft., and it lies at 
an alt. of 1,839 ft. At its W. 
extremity it receives the waters of 
the Simme. Area nearly 19 sq. m. 

Thun (Fr. Thoune). Town of 
S'witzerland, in the canton of 
Berne. It stands on the river Aar, 
about 1 m. from Lake Thun, 19 m. 
by rly. S.S.E. of Berne. Domin- 
ated by a 15th century feudal 
castle, it is a picturesque town, 
commanding views of the Bernese 
Oberland. It is the headquarters 
of the Swiss artillery. Pop. 20,239 

Thunder. Noise which accom- 
panies or follows a flash of light- 
ning. It is due to vibrations set up 
by the sudden heating and expan- 
sion followed by the rapid cooling 
and contraction of the air along 
the path of the lightning discharge. 
Thunder is rarely heard beyond 
10 m. ; the distance at which the 
lightning occurs can be estimated 
by timing the interval between 
seeing the flash and hearing the 
thunder, reckoning 1 m. for every 
5 secs. Rolling of thunder occurs 
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chiefly because the sound from 
different parts of the lightning 
channel reaches the observer at dif- 
ferent times. See Electricity, Atmo- 
spheric; Lightning; Meteorology. 

Thunderbolt. Name under 
which the British submarine 
Thetis {q-v,) was recommissioned. 

Thundersione. Name given to 
objects found in the ground, re- 
garded in popular superstition as 
the material agents of lightning 
flashes and their accompanying 
thunder-claps. In Japan they are 
called thunder-mallets. They may 
be meteorites, nodules of iron 
pyrites, belenmites, and other 
fossil cephalopods, or prehistoric 
stone implements, especially arrow 
heads and axes. In various parts of 
Europe they are still preserved in 
the house as lightning protectors, 
or placed over the lintels of cow- 
sheds and in water-troughs for 
averting disease. These amuletic 
and other magical uses are also- 
widespread throughout Asia and 
Africa. See Belemnoidea. 

. Thunderstorm, Violent dis- 
turbance of the atmosphere caused 
by powerful rising currents of air 
within fully developed cumulo- 
nimbus clouds. Thunderstorms, 
usually “ heat ” or “ froptal,” are 
due to marked instability in the 
atmosphere. Adequate moisture 
and a sufficiently large lapse rate 
of temp., extending to at least 
10,000 ft. above the cloud base, 
are necessary conditions for the’ 
development of thunderclouds. As 
a result of the violent convective 
movements of air in a thunder- 
cloud, positive and negative 
charges of electricity accumulate 
in different regions of the cloud ; 
a lightning discharge is initiated 
when the difference in potential 
reaches a sufficiently high value. 

Heat storms, generally the most 
severe, are local and are most 
frequent over mountainous regions 
in tropical lats., e,g. at Buitenzorg, 
Java, thunder is reported on 
250 days in the year. In the U.K. 
the main risk is during afternoon 
and evening m summer, especially 
in the E. and Midland cos., where 
convectional activity in the pre- 
vailing westerlies is greatest. 
Erontal storms frequently sweep 
broadside over the country with 
the cold front separating the cold 
and warm air currents of a 
depression ; at other times, they 
develop along a belt and move end 
on, occasionally lasting for several 
hours at one place. There are 
more depressions crossing the U.K. 
in winter than summer; hence 
frontal storms are more frequent 
there in winter. Warm-front 


thunderstorms are less common. 
Heavy rain or snow showers and 
hail are typical features of thunder- 
storms ; a frontal storm is usually 
accompanied by wind squalls, a 
sudden rise in barometric pressure, 
and a fall in air temp. It has been 
estimated that the earth experi- 
ences 16 million thunderstorms a 
year. See Lightning. 

Thurber, Jamies Grover (h. 
1894). American writer and artist. 
Bom Dec. 8, 1894 and educated 
’at Ohio state 
university, he 
became a jour- 
nalist and in 
1927 joined the 
staff of the 
New Yorker. 
A master of 

humorous un- 
derstatement, 
James Thurber, he attracted 

American writer „ ■Rntissh a <5 

and artist ^ ^ntisn as 

well as an 
American public for articles and 
books in mock-serious manner 
illustrated by himself. His satire 
was kindly, and his witty pen 
drawings were distinguished by 
rigid economy of line and absence 
of detail. Is Sex Necessary ? (with 
E. B. White) appeared in 1929 ; 
The Owl in the Attic, 1932 ; My 
Life and Hard Times, 1933 ; Let 
Your Mind Alone, 1937; Eables 
for Our Time, 1941 ; Men, Women, 
and Dogs, 1943. The Thurber 
Carnival, 1945, was a collection. 

Thnrga'a (Er. Thurgovie). Can- 
ton of N.E. Switzerland. It is* 
bounded N. and N.E. by the Rhine 
and Lake Constance, W. by Zurich, 
and S. by St. Gallon. One of the 
least mountainous of the Swiss 
cantons, its surface is undulating, 
and it ranks among the most fer- 
tile regions of the country. It is 
traversed by the river Thur. The 
capital is Erauenfeld {q.v.), and 
the chief port is Romanshom, on 
Lake Constance. Thurgau joined 
the Swiss confederation in 1803. 
Its area is 388 sq. m. Pop. 138,122. 

Thurifer (Lat., incense bearer). 
Attendant in the R.C. ritual who 
carries the thurible or censer at 
ceremonial services. His chief 
duties are to keep the incense 
burning by swinging the censer, 
and to hand it to the priest for 
censing the altar. See Mass. 

Thuringia. Land of E. Ger- 
many. A free state from 1919 
to 1&34, a Gau under the Nazi 
regime, Thuringia was created by 
the merging of seven small duchies 
and principalities : Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe- 
Cobuig-Gotha (partly), Saxe- 
Altenhurg, Reuss, Schwarzburg- 


Rudolstadt, Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen. Its area was 4,540 sq, m. ; 
pop. (1934) 1,670,759; capital, 
Weimar; university city, Jena; 
other towns, Eisenach and Meinin- 
gen. The Thuringians contain 
Frankish and Slavonic elements 
and are almost exclusively Prot- 
estant. Thuringia embraces a 
mainly mountainous area, with 
lower hills in the N. and W., be- 
tween 380 and 3,200 ft. Its soil 
contains iron and copper ore, 
slate, kaolin, salt, and lignite, and 
traces of oil. The region is largely 
industrial, engaged in toy-making, 
glass, textile, and engineering in- 
dustries, pottery, and making 
footwear and chocolate. Mining, 
once important, is nearly extinct, 
while agriculture is difficult and 
unrewarding. Thuringia is crossed 
by two main rly. lines, Berlin- 
Frankfort-on-Main and Leipzig- 
Cologne. Its chief rivers, the 
Werra and the Saale, leading re- 
spectively to the Weser and the 
Elbe, are not navigable here. 
There are famous health resorts. 

History goes back to a Thurin- 
gian kingdom, which was destro.\ed 
by allied Pranks and Saxons in 
531 and under Frankish dukes un- 
til 1050. The Ludoving dynasty 
then established its rule on the 
Wartburg and in 1130 its chief 
was appointed landgrave of Thur- 
ingia. Ludwig IV (1217-27) was 
the husband of S. Elizabeth. In 
1263 Thuringia fell to the Wettin 
(Saxon) dynasty, which split it 
into its several states between 1445 
and 1647. These were abolished 
1918 and merged 1920, with the 
exception of Coburg and a sur- 
rounding area which joined Ba- 
varia. In Thuringia, in 1930, a 
Nazi (Frick) became for the first 
time minister of a German state. 
Taken by British and American 
forces 1945, Thuringia became part 
of the Russian zone of occupation. 
In 1946, enlarged by former Prus- 
sian territory, it was created a 
Land, with pop. 3,000,000. 

Thiirixigiaii Forest (Gef. Thii- 
ringer Wald). Mt. range of Ger- 
many. It extends for 60-70 m. in 
a N.W. direction from the Frank- 
enwald to Eisenach. The highest 
points are the Gross Beerherg 
(3,238 ft.) and the Schneekopf. 
Forested to the summits, the 
range is a favourite tourist resort. 
Iron, copper, manganese are mined. 

Thnrles. Market town of co. 
Tipperary, Eire. Situated on the 
Suir, it is 29 m. N. of Clonmel, 
with a station on the Eire state 
rlys. The castle was formerly 
a stronghold of the Butlers, and 
Viscount Thurles remains a title in 
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the family peerage of Ormonde. 
Thurles is the scat of the R.C. 
bishop of Cashel. Hurling cham- 
pionship matches are played here. 
Market days. Wed. and Sat. Pop. 
5,300. Pro?i. in two syllables. 

Thiirloey John (1610-68). Eng- 
lish politician. Son of an Essex 
clergyman, he was educated for 
the Taw, and became a member of 
Lincoln's Imi in 1647. After act- 
ing as secretary to a mission to 
Holland, 1651, he became secre- 
tary to the council of state in 1652, 
with a residence at Whitehall. 
Under Cromwell he was in charge 
of the intelligence department. 
After the protector’s death Thur- 
loe became Richard’s chief adviser, 
and even after the Restoration 
was constantly consulted by 
Charles II. He di ed Peh. 2 1 , 1 668. 
The famous Thurloe Papers dis- 
covered at Lincoln’s Inn are pre- 
served partly in the Bodleian and 
partly in the British Museum. 

Thurlow, Edward Thurlow, 
1st Baron (1731-1806). British 
lawyer and politician. Bom near 
Norwich, Dec. 9, 1731, the son 
of a clergyman, 
he was edu- 

IF V ,|p|9| terbury and 
W,'i ' ' Caius College, 

R: ..SW Cambridge. 

Called to the 

'Wmii ^* 754 , 

he made his 
iiflmii — — kii name in the 
Thurlow, case of Douglas 

Bntah lawyer HamiltL, 

1 7 69. Just before this he had enter- 
ed parliament forTamworth, and in 
1770 he was made solicitor- 
general. In 1771 he was promoted 
attorney-general, and from 1778, 
apart from a short interval, he 
was lord chancellor until 1792, 
when he received a barony, but 
was dismissed a few days later for 
opposing Pitt’s sinking fund bill. 
Thurlow died at Brighton, Sept. 
12, 1806. A strong Tory, he was 
a patron of Johnson and Eldon 
and sarcastic towards the Ameri- 
can colonists and all Radicals. 

Thiim, Heinrich IMatthias, 
Count von (1567-1640). Bohe- 
mian Protestant leader, born Feb. 
24, 1567. Hav- 
ing distin- 
guished him- 
self in wars 
against the 
Turks, he be- 
came a leader 
of the resist- 
ance against 
Rudolph II, 
and in 1609 
helped to secure 


the chief claims of the Bohemian 
Protestants. Giving the signal for 
the famous “defenestration” of 
Prague, May 23, 1618, Thurn pre- 
ciintated the Thirty Years War, 
in which he led a Bohemian army 
into Austria, and laid siege to 
Vienna. Defeated at the battle 
of the White Mountain, 1620, he 
fled into Transylvania and served 
in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. 
In 1633 he was captured at Steinau 
but was released. He died Jan. 
28, 1640. Pron. Toorn. 

Thum und Taxis. Name of a 
princely German family. It is 
descended from the originally 
Milanese family, della Torre, 
which was driven out of the city 
and settled at Tasso, near Ber- 
gamo. Both names were joined 
in 1650. In 1501 Francis von 
Thurn, or Tassis, obtained from 
the Hapsburg dynasty postal 
privileges between Vienna and the 
Netherlands ; these being ex- 
tended through the empire, the 
family gained great wealth and, 
under its German name, princely 
rank in 1695. After buying es- 
tates in central and S- Germany, 
with the rights of sovereign rulers, 
and receiving other territories as 
compensation for giving up part of 
their postal monopolies — ^the last 
in 1866, upon receiving from 
Prussia £450,000 and a princi- 
pality in Po?nan — ^they were en- 
dowed with hereditary seats in 
the Prussian, Austrian, Bavarian, 
and Wurttemberg first chambers, 
and in 1899 with the Bavarian 
rank of duke. Related to the 
ruling house of Bavaria, they 
resided at Regensburg until 1918, 
while a younger branch lived in 
Bohemia. They kept politically 
in the background during the 
Weimar and Nazi periods. 

Thurot, FBANgois (1726-60). 
French sailor. Bom at Nuits, C6te 
d’Or, July 22, 1726, he learnt sea- 
manship on privateers. A distin- 
guished seaman during the Seven 
Years War, he harassed English 
shipping in the North Sea, and in 
1760 landed at Oarrickfergus, Ire- 
land, but soon after was defeated 
by Hawke in Luce Bay, Wigtown- 
shire, and fell in the action. 

Thurrock. Urban dist. and co. 
constituency of Essex, England. 
The urban dist. was formed by 
an amalgamation of Grays, Til- 
bury, Purfleet, and the rural dis- 
trict of Orsett. The administrative 
centre is Grays, situated on the N. 
bank of the Thames, 20 m. E. of 
London. The area is served by rly. 
At Tilbury are doclra of the P.L.A. 
Industries include the manufacture 
of cement, paper board, margarine. 


footwear, and soap, and extensive 
petroleum refineries. Chalk, sand, 
and gravel are quarried in many 
parts of the area. Agriculture and 
market gardening are also valu- 
able. Pop. 74,000- 

Thursday. Fifth day of the 
week. The name commemorates 
the Scandinavian god Thor, whose 
association with thunder is seen in 
the German word for Thursday — 
Donnerstag. Thor was identified 
with Jupiter, and Thursday was 
called by the Romans Dies Jovis 
(day of Jove), c/. 

Thursday Island. One of the 
smallest of the Australian islands, 
in Torres Straits. It is 30 m. N.W. 
of Cape York, Queensland, and 
some 1,430 m. by sea from Bris- 
bane. Port Kennedy, its harbour, 
is the port of call for British, Dutch, 
and Chinese steamers. It is a naval 
coaling station, and the headquar- 
ters of Queensland pearl and tre- 
•pang fisheries. During the Second 
Great War the civilian population 
was removed. Pop. 944. 

Thurso. Mun. burgh and sea- 
port of Caithness, Scotland. It 
stands on the S. shore of Thurso 
Bay at the mouth of the Thurso 
river, 21 m. N.W. of Wick and 319 
m. N. of Edinburgh by rly., and is 
the most N. town of Scotland. 
There are steamer services to the 
Orkney Islands and the E. coast of 
Scotland. There are ruins of an 
episcopal palace, burnt in 1222 ; 
the castle, seat of the Siaclairs ; 
and Harold’s Tower, which marks 
the grave of Earl Harold, killed in 
battle, 1190. Thurso was created a 
burgh in 1633. It was for long the 
chief port for trade with Scandin- 
avia. In the 14th century the place 
was so important that its weights 
and measures were adopted for the 
whole country. Pop. 3,250. 

Thurstan (d. 1140). English 
prelate. A priest of Norman origin, 
he entered the service of Henry I. 
In 1114 he was made archbishop of 
York, but as he refused to admit 
that York was under the authority 
of the archbishop of Canterbury he 
was forced to leave the country, and 
the quarrel involved king and 
popes. In 1119 he was at length 
consecrated, and in 1121 he re- 
turned to England. Thurstan was 
a leader at the battle of the 
Standard, and died at Pontefract, 
Feb. 6, 1140. 

Thurston, Ernest Temple 
(1879-1933). British novelist and 
playwright. Bom Sept- 23, 1879, 
he issued his first work, some 
poems, as early as 1895, and his 
first play, Red and White Earth, 
came in 1902. A succession of 
novels, attractively written, but 
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sometimes marred by over-senti- 
mentalism, include The Apple of 
Eden, 1904 ; Sally Bishop, 190S ; 
The City of Beautiful Nonsense, 
1909 ; The Greatest Wish in the 
World, 1910 ; The Forest Fire, 
""7’T7 1919; The 
"/j World of Won- 
Reality, 

lT-2 7.^^Ee 

|P dramati^sed 

B. Temple Thimton, JLR,f^^and 

ButisH novelist ^ther plays 

include The Greatest Wish, 1913 ; 
Always Tell Your Wife, 1913 ,* 
The Wandering Jew, 1920 ; and 
The Blue Peter, 1924. He died 
March 19, 1933. 

Thurtell, John (1794-1824). 
British murderer. Son of a mayor 
of Norwich, he became a sporting 
and gambling bully who lived 
chiefly by his wits. He lost a large 
sum of money to Wflliam Weare, a 
solicitor of Lyon’s Inn (g.v.), whom 
he shot, hiding the body at a spot 
now popularly knoira as Murder 
Lane, 'Puadlett, Herts, with the aid 
of two associates, Probert and 
Hunt. These men turned king’s 
evidence, and Thurtell was tried 
and found guilty, and hanged at 
Hertford, Jan. 9, 1824. Consult 
The Trial of Thurtell and Hunt, 
ed. E, R. Watson, 1920 ; Murder 
at Elstree, T. Burke, 1934. 

ThiirtiLe, Ernest (b. 1884). 
British politician. Bom of English 
parents in New York, Nov. 11, 
1884, he had an elementary school 
education, and became an accoun- 
tant. In 1912 he married Dorothy, 
a daughter of George Lansbury 
{q.v.). Having been severely 
wounded at Cambrai, he took a 
leading part in the ex-Service- 
men’s movement, 1919-21, La- 
bour M.P. for Shoreditch 1923-31 
and 1935-50, thereafter for Shore- 
ditch and Finsbuiy, he was for 
many years secretary of the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association {q.v.). 
From 1941 to 1945 he was pari, 
secretary to the ministry of Infor- 
mation. His autobiography, Time’s 
Winged Chariot, appeared 1945. 

Thyatira. Town of Asia hlinor, 
the seat of one of the seven 
churches of Asia mentioned in the 
Apocalypse. It is represented by 
the modern Ak-Hissar (g.v.). 

Thyesies. In Greek mythology, 
brother of Atreus (^.v.). 

Thylacine or Tasmanian Wolf 
{Thylacinus cynocephalus). Car- 
nivorous pouched mammal, found 


in Tasmania. It slightly ^^7 ^ 
resembles a 'wolf ; but ^ 
the fur is close and •'/ 
short, the tail is slen- ‘ % 

der and tapering, and | JP 
the loins bear black K’.* W 

stripes on a greyish , 

brown ground. It lives p 
among clefts of rocks, j M 
and is seldom seen 
in the daytime. O^ig [ 
to the havoc it works njylaeto 

among the sheep, it almost 

has been almost exter- 
minated in the more 
populous districts. 

Thyme {Thymus). Genus of 
perennial aromatic plants ^of the 
family Labiatae. All the species 
contain an essential oil, and have 
very small fl^owers and leaves. The 
flowers are generally arranged in 
whorls, and are purple, reddish, 
or white. Common thyme {T. 
serpyllum)^ of procumbent habit. 








Thylacine. Woli^like mammal of Tasmania, now 
almost exterminated as a marauder of flocks 
W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 


Thyme. Spray of foliage and 
flowers of garden thyme. Inset, 
single flower 


31 onarda punctata (horsemint), and 
Genus of Carum copticum (ajowan). The 
its ^of the most economical source is the 
he species ajowan plant, the seeds of which 
and have yield 3 to 4 p.c. of essential oil, 
aves. The which in turn consists of 30 to 40 
ranged in p.c. of thymol. The substance 
, reddish, forms large colourless translucent 
hyme {T. crystals. It is used in medicine as 
mt habit, an antiseptic and anthelmintic. 

— ^ Thymus Gland. Ductless gland 

\ - 1 - 4 . found in children in the chest 

j cavity lying behind the upper part 

I of the sternum or breast-bone. It 

— reaches its greatest size soon after 

birth, and from the second year 
I begins to diminish. Its functions 

^ are not known. Enlargement may 

^ - cause death under anaesthetic. 

See Status Lymphatious. 

( ! Thyratron. Mercury- and gas- 

‘ y filled thermionic valve or relay 

/ which works on the same prin- 

^ , ciple as the mercury-arc rectifier. 

M By means of a grid control the 

.. w thyratron can pass large currents 

iage and when the grid itself is energised by 

B. Inset, small potential. 


Thyroid Gland. Ductless 
grows wild on British hills and in gland consisting of two lobes, one 


the colder parts of the E. hemi- 
sphere. Lemon thyme, so called 


on each side of the trachea or wind- 
pipe, in the lower part of the front 


from its scent, is a variety. Garden of the neck. The two lobes are con- 
thyme {T. vulgaris), a plant of nected by a narrow isthmus which 
taller growth, is a native of the stretches ^ across the front of the 
Mediterranean region, and was neck. The function of the thyroid 
known in England in 1548. It is gland is to form an internal secre- 
used for flavouring. From the tion which is passed into the sys- 
flower-heads of several species a 


stimulant is obtained. Thymol -Hyoid bone-— 
(q.v.) is distilled from the oil. | 

Thyme is easily cultivated in light Hyo-thyroJd^ 
soil in sunny positions. Prow. time, membrane'^ 

Thymelaeaceae. A family of - 

herbs, shrubs, and trees, natives ' 

of temperate and tropical regions, oorti/age — ^ 
They have acrid juice and oppo- | 

site or alternate, undivided leaves. Thyroid gland 
The tubular flowers show no dis- * 

tinction between calyx and corolla, internal - — 
andthefruitismostly aberryor of ,, 

.plum-like structure. The best » 

known genus is Daphne ; the order Innominate'^ 
includes Pim-elia and Lagefta. 

Thymol. Solid phenol obtained 
synthetically or from the essential hhmM tl 
oils of Thymus vulgaris (th 3 rme), the Gla 


'^Epiglottis 


^Thyroid 
I cartilage 

W 

’ vein 


Thyroid gland. Section of the 
human throat showing position of 
the Gland and adjacent organs 
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tern and plays an important part 
in maintaining bodily health ; in 
fact it was long considered the 
master gland* a rule now assigned 
to the pituitar>^ 

Hypothyroidism is reduction of 
the functions of the gland, such as 
may follow removal or disease, and 
produces a condition known as 
cretinism (y.r.) in children, mys- 
oedema (g.r.) in adults. Hyper- 
thyroidism is abnormal activity of 
the thyroid gland and leads to the 
condition kno'mi as exophthalmic 
goitre (q.v,)j or Graves’ disease 
When the whole gland is much 
enlarged the condition is called 
goitre (g.v.). But the size of a 
gland is no indication of its func- 
tioning, and many people with a 
goitre are entirely normal, or the 
complaint may be associated with 
over- or under-secretion, the en- 
largement being caused by fibrous 
tissues strangling the gland tissue. 

Thyrsus. In Greek religion, the 
wand wreathed in vine leaves, car- 
ried by the god Bacchus and his 
attendants. Fron, Thursus. 

Thysauura (Gr. thysanos, 
j&inge; oicra, tail) oa Bkistle- 
Tails. Most primitive order of 
insects. It is composed of wing- 
less species living in damp earth, 
under stones, etc., which undergo 
no true metamorphosis, the young 
resembling the adults. Antennae 
are long and many-jointed; mouth- 
parts are of the biting kiid ; the 
abdomen bears traces of minute 
limbs and ends in long cerci or 
tail-feelers that are bristle-like. 
This last feature suggested the 
popular name. The best known is 
the silver fish (Lepisma saccharina) 
about J-in. long, found in kitchens 
and cupboards. Its fondness for 
starches and sugars may cause 
harm if it is numerous. The related 
fire-brat {TJiermobia domestica) 
occurs in bakehouses. These two 
species and the shore-inhabiting 
Petrobius maritimus are clothed 
with scales, and the body bears 
three tail-bristles. The white, eye- 
less species of Gampodea occur in 
deep earth or decaying wood and 
are about t in. long, including the 
tafi-bristles (two in number), 
JapyXi found in S, Europe and in 
all continents, has the cerci re- 
placed by a pair of forceps like an 
earwig. About 20 species of 
thysanura occur in England. Con- 
milt Outlines of Entomology, A. D. 
Imms, 1944-, 

Thysseu, August (1842-1926). 
German industrial magnate. Of 
Hungarian descent, he was bom 
May 17, 1842. He established his 
first ironworks at Duisburg, and m 
1871 founded that at Mulheim-am- 


Euhr which became the nucleus of 
one of the greatest iron mining and 
working concerns of Germany. The 
Deutsche Kaiser mine was a cele- 
brated property of Thyssen’s, and 
he had interests in associated 
manufacturing and transport con- 
cerns. He died April 3, 1926. 
Pron, Teess-en. 

Thyssen, August Fritz (b. 
1873). German industrial mag- 
nate. A leading figure in German 

iron, steel, and r. .. 

coal industries, ; 
he became head ' 
of the great : 

Thyssen steel 
combine. An 
early supporter ' 
of Hitler, he gave ‘ 
large sums to the . 

Nazis, and in 
1 926 arranged the — • 
first lecture given by Hitler to 
industrialists of Essen. Later he 
was a member of the Reichstag and 
of the Prussian state council. He 
decided to leave Germany after 
the pact with Russia in 1939, and 
on the outbreak of the Second 
Great War fled first to Switzerland, 
then to the French Riviera. De- 
prived of German citizenship, he 
was placed in Dachau concentra- 
tion camp in 1941. He was classed 
as a minor offender by a denazi- 
fication tribunal 1948, 16 p.c. of 
his property being confiscated. 
He then went to Argentina, 

Tiahuanaco. Ruined city of 
Bolivia, and centre of Inca culture. 
It stands on a plain, at an alt, of 
12,900 ft., 38 m. W.S.W. of La 
Paz, near the S. end of Lake Titi- 
caca. The modem town, built from 
the stones of the ruins, stands near 
by. Only a few stones of intere'st 
have survived local vandalism. 
Chief of these is a famous mono- 
lithic gateway of trachytio rock, 
18 ins. thick, 13J ft. high, and 7 ft. 

2 ins. wide. It is believed that the 
builders were Aymaras of the pre-: 
Inca period. See Inca. 

Xian Shan, Tien Shan, or 
Thlan Shan. Mt, range of Central 
Asia, otherwise known as the 
Celestial Mts. Extending about 

l, 600 m. jfrom S.W. to N.E., and 
from 100 to 300 m. across, it be- 
gins in Kirghiz S.S.R. and runs 
through the Chinese prov. of 
Sinkiang into Mongolia, The range 
forms the * N. boundary of the 
Tarim basin ; from its N. side flow 
the Hi and the Jaxartes or Syr- 
Daria system. Heights of 23,000 
ft. are attained. Soviet explor- 
ation has brought thousands of sq. 

m. into use for crops or pasture^ 
and a geophysical station has been 
set up near Lake Issyk-Kul. 


Tiara (Gr., a Persian head- 
dress). Ornate head-dress of 
various forms, especially the papal 
crown. Originally a kind of hat 
worn by ancient Persian kings, 
magi, and others, it was worn 
under the Roman empire by men 
and women, and became in 
medieval and modern times a lady’s 
head-band, erect in front. As part 
of the Byzantine court costume, 
the tiara was worn by Greek 



Tiaia. Lower picture, a modern 
British example. Top, leit, two 
ancient forms of tiara, from reliefs 
at Persepolis ; right, the triple 
crown worn by the pope 

clergy c. 700, when it was called 
camelaucum. It is worn by the 
pope as a sign of sovereignty, but 
has no liturgical character. At 
first a tall, pointed white cap, it 
was gradually elaborated. A 
circlet or crown appears on the 
tiara o. 1100 or earlier, a second 
crown c. 1200, and a third c. 1305. 

Tiaret. Town of Algeria. It is 
105 m. by rail E.S.E. of Oran, and 
is bunt on the slopes of the Jebel 
Guezul at an alt. of 3,550 ft., on 
the site of the Roman city of 
Tingartia. There are numerous 
Roman remains and 22 m. distant 
are the tombs, in the form of 
pyramids, known as the Jedars. 

Tiber (Ital. Tevere). River of 
central Italy. Called Albula in 
early times, it is said to have been 
renamed after Tiberinus, an old 
king of Alba, who was drowned in 
its waters, and as a river-god was 
its patron deity. It rises in the 
Tuscan Apennines in Forli prov., 
on the slopes of Monte Fumajolo, 
4,160 ft. above sea level, and flows 
245 m., generally S., to the delta 
on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Its tribu- 
taries were called Clanis, Clitumnus, 
Nar, and Anio. The city of Rome 
stands on both sides of the river 
26 m. from the sea. Here the river 
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has been canalised for the use of 
small steamers. The alluvium of its 
flood -svaters, which have been the 
cause of inundations from the 
earliest times, has given it the 
name of the yellow Tiber. See 
Rome. 

Tiberias. To'wm of Palestine, 
the modern Tiberij’ah. Pounded 
by Herod Antipas, it was the 
cMef town of ancient Galilee, and 
long famous for its school of 
Jewish teachers. It lies on the W. 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, or Lake 
Tiberias, sometimes called the 
Lake of Gennesareth. During the 
First Great War it was occupied 
by the British in Sept., - 191S. 
Excavations carried out in the 
vicinity in 1920 revealed ancient 
w^alls and columns believed to mark 
the site of the old town. Tiberias 
has a Presbyterian church, and 
near by are medicinal springs. 
Pop. 11,810. 

Tiberius (42 b.c.-a.d. 37). 
Roman emperor, a.d. 14-37. Born 
Nov. 16, 42 B.C., he was the son 



Tiberins, Roman Emperor 
From a statue in the yatican 


of Tiberius Claudius Nero and 
Livia Drusilla, whom the emperor 
Augustus, having forced her to 
divorce her husband, married in 
38 B.c. During the next few years 
the young princes who stood 
nearest to Augustus died, and in 
2 B.c. he formally adopted his 
stepson as his heir. Tiherius had 
seen military service in Spain and 
acted as governor of Transalpine 
Gaul. In 12 b.c. he was compelled 
to , many Juha, daughter of 
Augustus and widow of Agrippa. 
In A.D. 13 Tiberius was invested 
with the tribunitian and pro- 
consular powers, the possession of 
which gave almost imperial au- 
thority i thus, when Augustus 
died in 14, the succession of 
Tiberius to the principate was 
really a foregone conclusion. 


Tacitus has presented Tiberius 
in tlie mf»st detestable cc.ilours, Init 
hiri f'onccptioii of the emperors 
character was derived from the 
later years of his reign, in the light 
of which, and of personal pre- 
judices, he gives an unjust view of 
its earlier years. Through the 
greater part of the reign of 
Augustus, Tiberius had been em- 
ployed on the ungrateful work of 
guarding the frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Danube. He had 
displayed the highest ability, but 
his character, naturally harsh and 
unattractive, had become morose 
and embittered. He accepted the 
imperial office with no satisfaction, 
and discharged it with a con- 
scienti oiis austerity. The provinces 
were excellently administered. 
Constitutional forms were strictly 
observed. Nevertheless, the deaths 
of popular members of the imperial 
family were attributed to the 
•jealousy of the emperor, whose 
superstition, gloom, and melan- 
choly increased year by year. 

The only man whom he trusted 
was Sejanus, the captain of the 
praetorian guard. In 26 Tiberius 
retired from the capital to Capri, 
and Sejanus was entrusted with 
the exercise of virtually imperial 
powers, which he used to institute 
a reign of terror. At length in 31 
Tiberius awoke to his treasonable 
designs and put him to death. But 
the reign of terror continued. A 
special treason court had been 
instituted, and charges of treason 
were equivalent to condemnation. 
Tiberius was possessed with a 
mania of suspicion, and also, 
though his life until' he reached 60 
had been ostensibly austere, with 
a passion for debauchery. Hideous 
tales, probably exaggerated, were 
told of foul doings on Capri where 


Tiberius lived in growing seclusion ; 
until at hist the nightmare was 
dispelled by the murrler of the 
emperor in 37. 

Bihliographif. Tragedy of the 
Caesars, S. Bariny-Gouhl, 1S92 ; 
T. the T^Tant, J. (\ Tarver, 1902 ; 
Tiberius Caesar, G. P. Baker, 1929 ; 
The Reign of Tiberius, IMarsh, 19.31. 

Tiberius. East Roman emperor, 
578-82. Bom in Thrace, he be- 
came commander of the palace 
guards of Justin II {q,v.). 

Tibesti. Region of the Sahara. 
Lying about 360 m. N.E. of Lake 
Chad, on the Libyan border, it is 
largely mountainous, with summits 
reaching 8,000 ft. There are heavy 
occasional rains. In 1914 a French 
column occupied the country. 

Tibet. Semi-independent Cen- 
tral Asian state. More than 
eight times the size of Great 
Britain, it occupies a region 
between India and China in which 
is the most enormous and the 
highest mass of mts. in the world — 
hence Tibet’s popular name, the 
roof of the world. It has an area 
of about 470,000 sq. m. ; its 
greatest length is 900 m. ; its 
vidth varies from 250 m. to 
600 m. Pop. 3,722,011. 

The higher region is poorly 
drained, and a large part of it is 
occupied by lakes; the soil here 
is frozen solid for eight months 
of the year, and during the other 
four is mud. There is scarcely any 
vegetation, and few signs of life. 
Even in summer the noon temp, 
is seldom less than 16° below 
freezing point. The mean alt. of 
this part of Tibet is 16,500 ft. 
In the central region (mean alt. 
15,000 ft.) a few animals feed 
scantily upon grudging pastures, 
but there is very little cultivation. 

The S. zone is fairly fertile and 
weU watered, and suitable for 
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Lirowiii? varit‘<l crops, even rice 
ami apricots ; o^ving to its near- 
to the equator these crops 
can be raised in valleys 11,000 ft. 
hitrh. Here al .<!0 there is a good 
rleal of timber. But as a whole 
Tibet is a harsh and sterile ('ouii- 
try, where it is difficult to make a 
living off the soil. Rivers which 
rise in Tibet include the Brahma- 
putra, the Sutlej, and the Indus. 

The people, of Turco-Mongol 
origin, are in general short of 
stature, spare in figure, udth high, 
narrow forehead, prominent nose, 
large ear.«, thin features, high 
cheek-bones, light -brown eyes less 
almond-shaped than those of the 
Chinese, black hair, and slightly 
reddish skins. 

Sheep and yaks are bred, the 
latter being crossed with other 
cattle and used both as beasts of 
burden and for food. Buffaloes, 
camels, and pigs are also bred. 
There are scarcely any manu- 
factures. Commerce with China is 
considerable, and there is a trade 
with India. 

Chief imports are tea and 
tobacco, cotton and silk goods, 
sugar, rice, household requisites, 
and articles of luxury ; these go for 
the most part to the monasteries, 
in which dwell an enormous num- 
ber of Buddhist monks. 

The dress worn by men of all 
classes is a wide and very long 
gown, gathered up during the day 
so that it does not reach below 
the ankles of the leisured or 
literary class or the knees of the 
labouring folk. Women wear the 
same kind of gown, reaching to 
their ankles ; in some districts 
they dress their hair elaborately 
and wear jewels in it, in others 
they plait it and let it hang down 
their backs. 

The custom which ordained that 
a wife should be equally the pro- 
perty of her husband and his 
brothers is on the wane; but 
conjugal fidelity is not expected. 
Neither women nor men, except 
in the highest rank, take much 
care of their persons ; they wash 
seldom, and their habit of cover- 
ing their faces and hands with 
rancid butter is offensive. 

Men follow their fathers’ call- 
ings. The nobility own land and 
have the right to tax, to admin- 
ister justice, and to requisition 
labour. The pariahs at the bottom 
of the social scale are butchers, 
undertakers, etc. ; ’ above them 
come the serfs, of whom there 
are a great many, in practice 
boimd to the soil, though by legal 
fiction free. There are a few small 
farmers and traders. The whole 



Tibet. 1. Fashionable lady from the 
south of the country. 2 . A peasant. 

3. Two women from the Mongolian 
frontier in full dress 

By courtesy of the American Museum of 
Natural History 

of Tibetan lay society is dominated 
by a monastic hierarchy possessed 
of great wealth. The form of 
Buddhism practised is mechanical 
and materialistic. Praying wheels 
are in common use, the wildest 
superstitions flourish; the dead 
are cut up and thrown to beasts 
and birds of prey. Magic is prac- 
tised in its most primitive forms. 

Lamaism has prevailed in Tibet 
since the 8th century. Since 1270 
the temporal power has been in 
the hands of the Dalai Lama, who 
is head of the church, or a regent 
during his minority. During the 
17th cent, the Chinese estabfished 
an ascendancy maintained in some 
degree until the revolution of 
1912, In the 18th cent, friendly 
negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the Dalai Lama and the 
British East India eo., but were 
broken off when in 1792 a British 
general helped Nepalese (Gurk- 
ha) invaders. Then the Tibetans 
closed their frontiers against aU 
foreigners for more than a hundred 


years. In 1904 F. E. Young- 
husband (q.v.) penetrated to 
Lhasa, the capital, and secured a 
convention. Attempts by the 
Chinese republic to reassert Chin- 
ese authority by force -were vigor- 
ously resisted by Tibet, but from 
1939 a representative of the re- 
public was permitted to reside in 
Lhasa. A Canadian anthropologi- 
cal expedition under William Dun- 
ning, which spent three months in 
Tibet in 1947, filmed Tibetan 
manners and customs. A Tibetan 
trade mission, the first of its kind, 
toured Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. during Aug., 1948. See 
Dalai Lama ; Lamaism ; Lhasa. 

Bibliography, India and Tibet, 
F. E. Younghusband, 1910 ; On 
the Eaves of the World, R. Farrer, 
1917 ; Tibet Past and Present, 
C. Bell, 1924 ; The People of Tibet, 
C. Bell, 1928 ; Twenty Years in 
Tibet, D. Macdonald, 1932 ; 
Through Forbidden Tibet, H. 
Forman, 1936 ; Peaks and Lamas, 
M. Pallis, 1940 ; Portrait of a 
Dalai Lama, C. Bell, 1946. 

Tibia or Shin-bone. The 
inner and larger of the two bones 
of the lower leg. It is attached by 
ligaments to the fibula at its 
upper and lower ends. Above, the 
tibia articulates with the femur to 
form the knee-joint, and below 
with the foot, forming the ankle- 
joint. The prominence of the 
lower end, which can be felt on 
the inside of the foot, is known as 
the internal malleolus. Owing to 
the closeness of the bone to the 
skin in front, fractures of the tibia 
are frequently “ compound,” i.e. 
the skin is injured and a communi- 
cation established between . the 
fracture and the external air. See 
Leg. 

Tibullus, Albius (53-18 b.o.). 
Roman poet. A member of the 
equestrian order, he served under 
Messalla in Gaul and Corcyra, and 
then retired to Rome, where he 
devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. Four books of his Elegies 
are extant, all distinguished by a 
fastidious delicacy of mind and by 
a depth of pure emotion perceptible 
beneath singularly limpid and 
smoothly flowing verse. 

Tic Douloureux . Severe form 
of neuralgia affecting the side of 
the face. See Neuralgia; Tri- 
geminal Nerve. 

Tichborne Case. In English 
law, a celebrated impersonation 
case. Roger Charles Tichborne 
(1829-64), heir to an ancient 
Hampshire baronetcy, sailed for 
Valparaiso in March, 1853. He 
wrote home constantly until April 
20, 1854, when he sailed from Bio 
de Janeiro for Jamaica in the 
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Bella, which never reached its des- 
tination. From that date he was 
never seen or heard of again. In 
1S65, in response to world-wide 
advertisements issued by the dow- 
ager Lady Tichborne, R. C. 
Tichborne ’’ turned up at Wagga 
Wagga, Australia, in the person of 
an impecunious butcher, locally 
known as Tom Castro. 

At Sydney he put on record that 
he was wrecked in the Bella and 
picked up by the Osprey, bound 
for Melbourne, and on Christmas 
Day, 1866, the claimant landed in 
England. Roger's mother pro- 
fessed to recognize him, as did 
several others. He became popu- 
larly regarded as the rightful heir, 
and bonds were issued to provide 
money for his claim, but his story 
contained too many discrepancies. 
Finally Castro was identified as 
Arthur Orton, the son of a Wap- 
ping butcher. His claim was non- 
suited, March 6, 1872, after a cross- 
examination lasting twenty-two 
days by the solicitor-general, 
afterwards Lord Coleridge (g.i’.). 

After the longest criminal trial 
(April, 1873, to Feb., 1874) in 
British annals, presided over by 
Chief Justice Cockbum, Orton was 
sentenced, on two counts of per- 
jury, to fourteen years’ hard la- 
bour. Released on tioket-of -leave, 
1884, he published a confession in 
a Sunday newspaper in 1895, which 
he subsequently recanted. He 
died in London in April, 1898. 
The defence of the family alone 
against the claim in this remark- 
able case cost more than £90,000. 
CoTisuU The Tichborne Case, Lord 
Maugham, 1936. 

Ticino (anc. Ticinus). River of 
S. Switzerland and N. Italy. It 
rises in two headstreams on Mt. St. 
Gotthard, flows S.E. and then S. W. 
through the canton of Ticino and 
Lake Maggiore ; it then divides 
Piedmont from Lombardy and 
effects a jimction with the Po a 
little below Pavia. It is 154 m. long 
and is navigable S. of Lake Mag- 
giore. The chief towns on its banks 
are Pavia and BeUiozona. Hanni- 
bal inaugurated bis campaign in 
Italy by defeating the Romans on 
its banks in 218 b.c. 

Ticino (Fr. and Ger. Tessin). 
Canton of S. Switzerland. It is 
bounded H. and E. by Grisons, S. 
by Lombardy, and S.W. by Pied- 
mont. Named from the river 
Ticino, it contains the upper part 
of Lake Maggiore and the larger 
part of Lake Lugano. On the S. 
slopes of the Alps, the lower parts 
are Italian in scenery, climate, etc., 
and the people are Italian in 
speech and mainly Roman Catho- 


lics. Cattle breeding and dairy 
farming are the chief industries in 
the X. ; in the S. oil and wine are 
produced and fruit and cereals 
grown. Bellinzona is the capital, 
and other places are Locarno, Lu- 
gano, and Chiasso. Ticino became 
a member of the Swiss confedera- 
tion in 1803. Its area is 1.086 sq. m. 
Pop. 161,882. 

Tick. Xame given to certain 
members of the class Arachnida 
{q.v.), allied to the mites and 



Tick. Left, dog or sheep tick ; light, 
tick larva. Both highly magnified 


grouped with the latter to form the 
order Acarina. They are blood- 
sucking parasites that attach 
themselves by means of a piercing 
rostrum to the skin of man and 
domestic or wild animals. The 
females swell greatly after a blood 
meal and, in many species, are of 
great importance in transmitting 
protozoan or other disease organ- 
isms. These are often transferred 
through the eggs to the progeny of 
the tick. Larvae of many ticks 
live among herbage, attaching 
themselves to passing animals. 
Some species live on a single host 
individual ; but others require 
two or three hosts, and a single tick 
may sometimes transmit disease 
to each host. Among tick-borne 
diseases are Texas or red-water 
fever in cattle ; piroplasmosis in 
horses and dogs ; relapsing fever in 
man and animals ; and tick- 
paralysis. 

Tickell, Thomas (1686-1740). 
English poet. Bom near Carlisle 
and educated at Queen’s College, 

Oxford, of 

which he be- 
came a fellow, 
he obtained 
several politi- 
cal appoint- 
ments through 
the influence 
of his great 
friend Addi- 
son. His trans- 
lation of the 
first book of 
Homer’s Iliad appeared about the 
same time as Pope’s, and Addison, 
with justice, praised it as the best, 
thereby offending Pope, who re- 
torted by making Addison the sub- 
ject of a satire. Nothing else that 
Tickell wrote is of particular in- 



Thomas Tickell, 
English poet 

After S. Harding 


tcrest except the elegy lamenting 
Addison’s death which he prefixed 
to his edition, of Addison's works. 
He died at Bath, April 23, 1740. 

Ticket Day. Term used on the 
London stock exchange to denote 
the day before settlement day or 
pay day of each fortnightly 
account. It is also called name 
day. On this day the broker of a 
client who has bought securities 
must pass to the jobber who has 
sold them the name and descrip- 
tion of the buyer. If the jobber has 
sold from his own trading stock, he 
keeps the ticket ; if not, ho passes 
it to the broker of the client w’ho 
has sold the stock. Sometimes a 
jobber sells in one transaction 
stock that he has bought in two or 
more transactions ; in that case 
the ticket is said to be divided or 
split, i.e. the jobber makes out fresh 
tickets to a total value equal to 
that of the ticket received from the 
buying broker. On the day after 
ticket day, i.e. on pay day or set- 
tlement day, the transfer deeds are 
presented to the buyer’s broker, 
who then pays for the securities 
that his client has bought, having 
previously received a cheque from 
his client in payment of the 
amount of the contract note sent 
to him when the bargain was made 
with the jobber. See Stock 
Exchange. 

Ticket-of-Iieave. In English 
law, name applied to a type of 
licence to be at large formerly 
granted to convicts. Granted 
upon certain conditions, it might 
be revoked for any infringement. 

Xlcket-of-Leave Man, Thb. 
Drama founded by Tom Taylor 
on Le Retour de Melun, of MM. 
Brisebarre and Nuz. It was pro- 
duced, May 27, 1863, at the Olym- 
pic Theatre, London, where it ran 
for 406 performances. The story is 
concerned with the troubles of a 
wrongfully convicted ticket-of- 
leave man who, unable to get em- 
ployment, is tempted to become 
an habitual criminal. Hawkshaw, 
one of the chief characters and one 
of the first stage detectives, is re- 
membered for Ms astuteness of dis- 
guise and dramatic revelation of 
identity with the words, “ It is I — 
Hawkshaw, the detective ! ” 

Tickhill. Town and parish of 
the W. Riding of Yorks, England. 
vSituated on the Notts border, 6 m. 
S. of Doncaster, it has a large 
Early Perpendicular church of S. 
Mary, built about 1360, containing 
old tombs and some 14th century 
stained glass. There are also an old 
almshouse, the remains of a hos- 
pital of S. Leonard, founded about 
1225, the ruins of an Augustinian 
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George Ticknor, 
American historian 


priory, founded by Queen Eleanor, 
and a mined Norman castle. Pop. 
cst. 2,250. 

Ticldng (Lat. ilieoa, case). 
Strong t\rilled linen or cotton 
doth, often white with blue or pink 
stripes. It is used for mattresses, 
tents, and awnings, and sometimes 
as a groimd for embroider^’. 

Ticlmor, George (1791--1871). 
American literary historian. Bom 
at Boston, Mass,, Aug. 1, 1791, ho 
graduated at 
Dartmouth in 
1807, and in 
1815 went to 
Europe, visit- 
ing most of the 
capitals and 
studying at 
Gottingen. 
From 1819 to 
1835 he was 
professor of 
belles-lettres and of French and 
Spanish at Harvard. The next three 
years he spent in Europe, and in 
1849 he published his magnum 
opus. The History of Spanish Liter- 
ature, the fourth edition of which 
(1872) contains his last revisions. 
Further visits to Europe followed, 
and in 1864 he published his Life of 
Prescott, Ticknor helped to es- 
tablish Boston public library in 
1852, was one of its trustees until 
1866, and its president in 1865, 
and bequeathed to it his library, • 
which was particularly rich in 
Spanish and Portuguese authors. 
He died Jan. 26, 1871. Consult 
Life, Letters, and Journals, ed. 
G. S. Hillard, repr. 1909. 

Ticknor, William Davis (181 0- 
64). American publisher. In 1832 
he secured a partnership in the 
firm of Allen and Ticknor, at 
Boston, and developed the business 
with other partners, changing the 
name of the firm to Ticknor and 
Fields in 1854. They published 
The North American Review and 
The Atlantic Monthly, and their 
shop, the Old Corner Book Store, 
was long a resort of the literary 
men of the period. 

Ticonderog^a, Village of the 
U.S.A.,inNewYorkstate. Situated 
at the N. end of Lake George, 
about 100 m. N. of Albany, its 
position on the waterway between 
Canada and the sea gave it strate- 
gic importance. Here in 1755 the 
French built a fort, called at tot 
Fort Carillon, in allusion to the 
sound made by the waterfalls, and 
afterwards by the Indian name 
Ticonderoga. Attacked in 1758 
by the British, who lost heavily, 
it was abandoned a few days 
later. Stevenson’s ballad, Ticon- 
deroga, alludes to this battle in 


connexion with the story of the 
Appin Murder During the 

War of American Independence 
the place changed hands a 
number of times, and with the end 
of this struggle it fell into decay. 
The village manufactures paper, 
and graphite is found in immense 
quantities in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 3,402. 

Tic-Tac. Method of signalling in 
use on racecourses. Its chief object 
is to communicate the betting 
movements in Tattersall’s to book- 
makers in the smaller rings and on 
the course itself when outside bet- 
ting is permitted. 

The tic-tao is operated in a tri- 
angular manner, the betting move- 
ments in Tattersall’s being com- 
municated by one of the operators 
to a second stationed on the grand 
stand, who passes on the message 
to a third person, who, in turn, 
communicates the information to 
the bookmaker for whom he works. 

The signs are made by touching 
various parts of the head, arms, 
and body, and although more or less 
universally used, are varied at 
times to deceive outsiders by intro- 
ducing what is colloquially called 
the “ twist,” i.e., the signs are 
made the reverse way and the 
numbers assigned to horses on the 
race cards are reversed or other- 
wise altered. Customarily the 
signs used run from the right 
shoulder, over to the left shoulder, 
and up either arm, a few of them 
being as follows : One, right 
shoulder touched with right hand ; 
two, right ear with right hand ; 
three, right side top of head 
with right hand ; six, left shoulder 
with left hand; ten, both hands 
placed together ; 7 to 4 against, 
tips of left hand fingers with right 
hand ; 5 to 2 against, breast 

pocket with right hand. 

Tidal Power. Power available 
from the flow and ebb of the sea 
tides. The problem of harnessing 
it is in many respects related to 
that of harnessing flowing inland 
water. For many , years engineers 
have been considering ways and 
means of utilising tidal power 
successfully ; tide mills were, in 
fact, in operation at the beginning 
of the 19th century. The general 
principle is to construct a barrage 
across an estuary in such a 
manner that water flows into an 
enclosed area through openings, 
which are closed at high tide. 
When the tide falls, the difference 
in level between the impounded 
water and the sea below the 
barrage is utilised to drive tur- 
bines. This is known as single 
tide working ; double tide working 


implies the development of power 
by the rising as well as the falling 
tide. Allowance must be made 
for the variation of power output 
due to the fall of the tide twice a 
day and the advance by one hour 
daily of the time of high tide. 

A large rise and fall of tide, and a 
suitable impounding area, provide 
the best conditions for a tidal 
power scheme, and special atten- 
tion has been devoted to the 
practicability of harnessing the 
power of the river Severn 

Tide. Rhythmic rise and fall of 
the oceanic waters. The movement 
is most marked on shores which 
shelve gradually. The average in- 
terval between successive high 
tides is 12 hrs. 25 mins., half the 
time between successive passages of 
the moon across a given meridian. 
The height of the tide varies rhyth- 
mically ; highest, or spring, tides 
gradually change to the lowest, 
or neap, tides. The interval be- 
tween successive spring tides is half 
a lunar month. Usually spring 
tides occur at or near the time 
when the moon is new or full, and 
neap tides when the moon is in the 
first or third quarter. These facts 
suggest that the moon is the main 
cause of the tide. 

The mass of the moon attracts 
the oceanic waters, which, being 
fluid, make a little peak pointing 
directly from the earth’s centre to 
the centre of the moon ; this peak 
is held on the line of centres while 
the earth rotates beneath it. To 
observers on the earth the peak of 
water appears to move. At the an- 
tipodes of this peak, on the side of 
the earth remote from the moon, a 
second peak occurs, because the 
distant water is again attracted 
to the line of centres. These 
peaks are the successive high tides. 

Lunar attraction is coupled 
with a similar attraction due to the 
sun, but only of four-ninths the 
magnitude. When the line of cen- 
tres of the earth and moon ap- 
proximates to the line of centres of 
the earth and sun, i.e. at full and 
new moon, the combined solar and 
lunar tides produce the spring 
tides. When the two lines of cen- 
tres are at right angles, at the first 
and third quarters, the solar attrac- 
tion reduces the lunar effect and 
produces the neap tides. The neap 
tides are, on the average, 6 : 13, 
i.e. (9 — 4) : (9 -J- 4), of the spring 
tides. 

This theoretical explanation of 
the ' outstanding tidal features 
merely details the phenomena as 
they would occur upon an earth 
with a film of ocean surrounding 
it. The interposition of the great 
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land masses, and the differences 
in the oceanic depths, cause 
variations in the tides along the 
coasts. When, for instance, it 
is high tide at noon at Liverpool, 
the preceding high tide has almost 
reached Peterhead. 

At Ayr the spring tide rises S ft., 
at Greenock 10 ft., and at Glasgow 
13 ft. ; at Swansea it is 27 ft. and 
at Cardiff 36 ft., Bristol 33 ft., 
Newport and Chepstow 38 ft. 

In the centres of the seas and in 
the open oceans it is not possible to 
detect the tidal movement except 
on the shores of oceanic islands, 
where a rise and fall of a few feet 
usually occurs. In the Mediter- 
ranean the range is about one ft. 

High tide at any port occurs 
within a few minutes of a stated 
time interval after the moon 
crosses the meridian. The average 
interval, which differs at each 
port, is known as the establish- 
ment of the port; at London 
Bridge it is 1 hr. oS mins. 

The magnitude of the observed 
tide at a place may differ from the 
astronomical or predicted tide, 
the difference depending on the 
wind and atmospheric pressure. If 
this difference is such as to in- 
crease the effect, at or near high 
tide, coastal defences may he en- 
dangered. The disastrous floods of 
Jan. 6-7, 1928, in the Thames 
(g'.v.) vaUey were attributed to 
previous heavy rain and melting 
snow followed by an abnormally 
high tide caused by a strong pres- 
sure gradient and an associated 
northerly gale over the Korth Sea. 

Tidal effects, due to the moon, 
have been observed in the atmos- 
phere. Records of barometric 
pressure at ground level at certain 
meteorological stations show two 
maxima and two minima in each 
lunar day, the amplitude of the 
waves being greatest in the 
tropics. In 1938 a series of radio 
measurements of the variations 
in height of the Heaviside layer 
(g.-i?.) at Cambridge revealed a 
lunar semi-diurnal oscillation of 
height. 

Tidesman or Tide-waiter. 
Custom house officer. The name 
was given to one who watched the 
landing of goods and secured the 
pa 3 rment of duties. See Customs. 

Tideswell. Market toTvm of 
Derbyshire, England. In the 
Peak district, it is 8 m, E.N.E. of 
Buxton. The chief building is the 
church of S. John the Baptist, a 
beautiful example of 14th century 
architecture, its tower being espe- 
cially noteworthy. In the vicinity 
are lead mines, and near the town 
are Miller’s Dale and other beauty 


spots. Market day. Wed. Pop. 
approx. 2,000. 

Tidikelt. Most southerly of the 
Algerian oases, E. of Tuat {q.v.), 
and containing the oases of 
Akabli, Aoulef, Tit, and In Salah 
(Ain Selah). The last is the chief 
town and about equidistant from 
Timbuktu, Mogador, Tangier, Al- 
giers, and Tripoli. Tidikelt con- 
tains about 300,000 date palms. 
It was occupied by Prance in 1902. 

Tidworth. Village and parish 
of Wilts, England. On the Hants 
border, 9 m. W. of Andover, it is 
on a branch rly. from Ludgershall. 
Tidworth camp is the head- 
quarters of the southern command, 
and the principal training area of 
the Royal Armoured Corps. Both 
the Park and the Pennings have 
been used for training infantry, 
cavalrj^ and artiUeiy. The tower 
of Holy Trinity church dates from 
1360. Pop. 4,358. 

Tieck, JoHA 2 s"x Ludwig (1773- 
1853). German critic', poet, and 
novelist. He was born in Berlin, 

May 31, 1773, 

^ where he became 

ers of the Ro- 
mantic movement. He visited Italy 
in 1805, England and Prance in 
1817, and in 1825 became director 
of the court theatre at Dresden. 
In 1841 he removed to Berlin and 
there died, April 28, 1853. 

Tieok produced many volumes 
of fanciful Action and valuable 
compilations, criticisms, and trans- 
lations. PoUowing three youthdful 
novels, Peter Lebrechts Volks- 
m^rchen (Paiiy Tales of Peter 
Lebreoht), 1797, was his earliest 
work of notable distinction ; it was 
later revised and issued as Phanta- 
sus, 1812-17, five of the tales being 
translated by Carlyle. Early 
poetic plays, Genoveva, and Kaiser 
Octavianus, 1804, perhaps repre- 
sent the best of Tieck’s origmal 
work. He made a valuable collec- 
tion of ancient poetry in Minne- 
Heder aus dem Schwabischen 
Zeitalter (Minstrelsy of the Swabi- 
an Era), 1803. A series of trans- 
lations, Altenglisches Theater (Old 
English PlcCys), 1811, was followed 
by a s imila r collection of old 
Glerman plays. He assisted 
Sehlegel with his translation of 
Shakespeare’s plays, wrote a novel 
on Sha&speare’shfe, Dichterleben, 
and a series of essays on the same 


poet in Shakespeares Vorschule 
(Introduction to Shakespeare), 
1 S23-29. Consu It Collected W orks, 
28 vols., 1828-54; Critical Essays, 
T. Carlyle, 1840 ; L. Tieck "in 
Dresden, A. Stern, 1879 ; L. T. 
and England, E. H. Zeydel, 1931. 

Tied House. Public house or 
inn of which the licensee, by the 
terms of a contract (usually a 
mortgage) entered into with some 
brewery, or because the house 
belongs to brewery, may sell beer 
made by that breweiy only. 

Tiel. Town of the N'etherlands, 
in the prov. of Gelderland. It lies 
on the right bank of the Waal, 
19 m. S.E. of Utrecht, on the 
Nijmegen-Rotterdam rly. line. 
Industries are concerned with 
tobacco, fruit preserving, and 
agricultural implements, and there 
is trade in grain, cheese, and live- 
stock. Tiel had a charter in the 
late 10th century, was sacked by 
the Normans, 1006, and held by 
the insurgent Dutch from 1579. 
The Kleiberg Gate is part of the 
old fortifications which defended 
the town. Tiel was in German 
occupation from May, 1940, until 
the end of the Second Groat War. 
Pop. 12,370. 

lleutsin. Eormer treaty port 
of China, in Hopei prov. Its 
name meaning the ford of heaven, 
it is situated at the junction of 
the Pei-ho and the Grand Canal 
about 70 m. from the sea and 
70 m. S.E. from Peking. Rail- 
ways connect it with Peking, 
Manchuria, the Kaiping coal 
mines, Hankow, and Pukow. The 
river is frozen from Nov. to April, 
yet the port receives most of the 
goods destined for Peking, has a 
great trade in salt, and is the point 
of departure of the tea caravans 
for Siberia and Russia. 

The Chinese city is smalL 
Formerly it was surrounded by 
walls 4 m. in circuit ; these were 
razed after the Boxer Rising. It 
was opened to foreign trade in 
1860. It is insalubrious, in 
striking contrast to the foreign 
city, li m. downstream, with its 
fine htdldings, and streets. Here 
the foreign pop. of some 2,500, and 
many Chinese merchants and 
business men, live under the 
government of an elected all- 
Chinese municipal council. Foreign 
concessions were accorded to Great 
Britain in 1860, France 1861, 
Germany 1896, Japan 1896,Russia 
1900, Italy 1901, Austria-Hungary 
and Belgium 1902. The foreign 
city suffered severely at the hands 
of the Boxers {q.v.) in 1900. The 
Japanese bombed Tientsin from 
the air on July 29, 1937, destroy- 
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ing the imi\'ersity. The town 
was captured b 5 ’ Chinese commu- 
nists Jan. 15, 1049. Pop- 
1 ,71 8,000. See Treaty Port. 

Tiepolo, (xIA.]S'BATTISTA (1696- 
1770). An Italian painter, born 
April 16, 1696, in Venice. He 
studied under Gregorio Lazzarini, 
but hia work appears to have been 
influenced more by Titian and 
Veronese. He began his career in 
Venice, where are the bulk of his 
frescoes and oil paintings; one 
may cite his Antony and Cleopatra 
series in the Palazzo Labia. During 
1750-53 he was at Wurzburg, 
employed with hia sons on the 
decoration of the archhishop^s 
palace ; he worked also at Bergamo 
and Madrid, where, on March 27, 
1770, he died. The National Gal- 
lery, London, has two of his altar- 
piece designs. Pron, Tee-epp-olo. 

Tierce (Lat. tertins, third). 
In fencing (g'.r.), the third position 
of the WTist. The word is also 
used for a cask containing 42 
gallons, and for a sequence of 
three cards of the same suit. 
Ecclesiastically it is the third hour 
of the day and its office. 

Tierney, George (1761-1830). 
British politician. Born at Gibral- 
tar, March 20, 1761, of Irish stock, 
he was educated 
at Eton and 
Peterhous e, 
Cambridge, and 
was called to 
the bar. In 1789 
he entered par- 
liament for Col- 
chester, and with 
George Tierney, a short interval 
Bntisli poUKoian [jg remained 
therein until his death. A promin- 
ent Whig, Tierney in 1803 became 
treasurer of the navy, thus break- 
ing for a time with his party. In 
1806 he was president of the board 
of control for a few months. Leader 
of the opposition from 1817, after 
ten years he became master of the 
mmt. B[e died on Jan. 26, 1830. 
Tierney is best remembered for 
his bloodless duel with William 
Pitt on Putney Heath, May 27, 
1798. A Life by H. K. Olphin 
was published 1934. 

Tierra del Fuego (Sp., Land of 
Fire), Island at the S. extremity 
of S. America. Forming part of the 
Tierra del Fuego archipelago, it was 
discovered by Magellan in 1620 
and is divided between Chile and 
Argentina. The coasts are deeply 
indented and the surface moun- 
tainous, culminating in the twin 
peaks of Darwin (6,800 ft.) and 
Sapniento (7,200 ft,). The moun- 
tains are g^erally snow-capped or 
covered with stinted vegetation. 


Chief industries are timber cutting, 
sheep raising, and seal fishing. 
The capital of the Chilean portion 
is Punta Arenas or Magallanes 
{q,v.), most southerly town in the 
w'orld; that of the Argentine 
territory, which has only 4,921 
inhabitants in 8,344 sq. m., is 
Ushuaia on Beagle Channel. The 
original Fuegians now number 
scarcely 1,000. See Staten Island. 

Tieijens or Titiens, Teresa 
Oaeolesta Johanna (1831-77). 
German operatic singer. Born 
- of a Hungarian 
family at Ham- 
burg, July 17, 
1831, she made 
her tet appear- 
ranee on the 
stage there, 
1849, and by 
1856 had be- 
come one of the 
foremostsingem 
of her t.ime. 
Her mezzo-soprano voice and 
dramatic powers made her widely 
famous, among her best parts 
being Fidelio, Norma, Valentine, 
and Medea. Her success in Les 
Huguenots on her first London 
appearance, 1858, led her to make 
England her home. She died 
Got. 3, 1877. 

Tifi^. Word applied originally 
among Anglo-Indians to a light 
repast between breakfast and 
dinner. It is derived from tiff, a 
North Country dialect word mean- 
ing a small draught of liquor. 

Tiffin. City of Ohio, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Seneca co. It stands 
on the river Sandusky, 42 m. S.E. 
of Toledo, and is served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and other 
rlys. It is the seat of Heidelberg 
university. Industries include the 
manufacture of iron goods, glass, 
pottery, wooUen goods, and gloves. 
Settled in 1817, Tiffin was incor- 
porated in 1835, being named after 
its first governor, and became a 
city in 1860. Pop. 16,102. 

Tiffis. Historic name of Tbilisi 
(g.v.), capital of Georgia S.S.K. 

TigeUinus, Sophontcts (d. a.d. 
69). Favourite of the emperor 
Nero. A Sicilian of infamous char- 
acter, he became prefect of the 
praetorian guards, and kept his 
position by pandering to Nero’s 
vices and making himself the 
instrument of tyranny. Hated by 
the people, he was suspected of 
complicity in the burning of 
Home. He deserted Nero on the 
eve of his fall, and was compelled 
to commit suicide on the accession 
of Otho. 

Tiger {Pdia tigria). Large car- 
nivorous mammal, belonging to the 


cat family. It is the largest of the 
cats, with the exception of the 
lion, and a fine male specimen will 
measure about six feet from the tip 
of the nose to the root of the tail, 
which is about three feet long. The 
female is about a foot shorter. The 
colour of the fur is a reddish fawn 
on the upper parts, with white 
under parts, and white marking? 
on the face and ears. The trans- 
verse stripes on the body are 
black, but vary considerably in 
number and form. White and 
black animals have been found 
very rarely. The hair is short in 
Inffian specimens, hut long and 
woolly in the Siberian or Man- 
churian variety. In Malaya occurs 
a variety smaller in size, and so 
heavily striped as to appear con- 
siderably darker in colour. 

The tiger is found throughout 
most parts of Central and S. Asia, 
from the Caucasus to Sakhalin. It 
occurs in most parts of the Indian 
sub-continent, but not in Ceylon. 
Its favourite haunts are jungles 
and forests, where its striped coat 
blends with the high-standing yel- 
low grass, making it difficult to 
detect. The tiger keeps to its lair 
during the day, and preys at night 
upon cattle, deer, and other ani- 
mals. It usually avoids man, and 
will make off if approached during 
the day, but if it once makes the 
discovery that natives are more 
easily caught than deer, it becomes 
a dangerous pest. 

The tiger is solitary in its habits, 
though occasionally family parties 
consisting of the parents and their 
grown-up offspring occur. W con- 
sorts in the breeding season with 
only one female, and from two to 
five cubs are horn in a litter. They 
become adult at three years ; until 
that time they usually keep with 
their parents. 

Tiger Beetle {Oicindelidae), 

Extensive family of carnivorous 
beetles. Natives chiefly of the 

} warmer re- 

it' A*-- 'V. - I gions,they in- 

! cludefiveBrit- 

; ■ ish species; 

* best-lmown of 

' these is the 

J ' green tiger 

'■ ' \ . (G ici ndela 

.V;'\ campeatria), 

which flies 
Tiger Beetle. Brit- freely in sun- 

ish green species, shine over 

natural .ize 

spring. Coloured green and blue, 
with the long, thin legs a shining 
copper colour, it sparkles conspicu- 
ously as it preys on other insects. 
As a larva it is equally rapacious, 
already possessing the keen sickle- 
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shaped jaws that are so noticeable 
in the beetle. The larva inhabits a 
shaft in the ground. 

Tiger Cat, Xame vaguely ap- 
plied to numerous speqies of vdld 
cats. One, Felis celidogasier, is 
found in equatorial Afiica, and is 
remarkable for the fact that the 
colour of its coat varies at different 
ages. In Central and S. America 
occur several species of arboreal 
cats which go by this name, not- 
ably F, tigrina^ which is grej’ with 
black spots. /See Margay. 

Tiger Lily {Lilium iigrinum). 
Bulbous herb of the family 
Liliaceae. A native of China, it is 
much cultivated in Great Britain. 
It grows to a height of about 3 ft., 
and in late summer bears racemes 
of orange-red flowers spotted with 
purplish black. See Lily. 

Tiger Moth* Brightly coloured 
moth of the family Aretiidae, of 
which there are six British species. 
The commonest is the garden 
tiger {Arctia caia), whose densely 
hairy caterpillar is popularly 
called a woolly bear. 

Tiger’s Eye. Natural stone, 
sometimes cut and polished on ac- 
count of a deep golden-brown 
colour, due to alteration and siliei- 
fication of crocidolite asbestos. 

Tights OB Bleshengs. Skin- 
tight garments worn on the stage 
by acrobats, etc. Those of the ac- 
robat, with their puffed breeches, 
correspond to the Florentine trunk 
hose of the early I6th 
century, just as the 
conventional figure of 
Bunch owes his pease- 
cod-beUied doublet to 
the same century. See 
Costume. 

Tiglath-pileser. 

The name of several 
Assyrian kings. The 
first, reigning c. 1100 
B.O., extended Assyrian 
power into Armenia, 

Cappadocia, and Leba- liajai-paa 
non and rebuilt Asshur. a Sas-refief 


Tiger. 


Full-grown male specimen of the powerful Indian variety, 
woolly-haired Siberian tiger. See opposite page 


Top, the 


Tiglath-pileser III or IV (c. 745- 
727 B.O.), also called Pul (2 Kings 
16), reorganized the army and 
the state, and subdued N. Syria, 
holding a court at Damascus 
attended by Ahaz of Jerusalem 
(2 Kings 16). His conquests 
ranged from Ararat to Elam, and 
in 729 he took Babylon. See 
Menahem. 

Tigranes. Name of several 
kings of ancient Armenia. Ti- 
granes the Great (121-55 b.c.). 


Tigr§, Province of Ahyssioia. 
Situated in the N. of the country, 
it was formerly an independent 
kingdom. The Tigr6 language is 
spoken also in Eritrea. Adowa 
{q.v.) is the capital of the prov. 

Tigre, El. Argentine watering- 
place in the prov. of Buenos Aires, 
much frequented by residents of the 
capital city, which is 17 m. distant. 
The township consists chiefly of 
quintas, or summer residences, and 
has hotels and boating clubs. It 
occupies an island formed by the 
streams of the Tigre and the Lujan. 
Much fruit is grown in the district. 

Tigridia. Small genus of bulb- 
ous plants, of the family Iridaceae, 
natives of Mexico and Central 


Tigranes. Obverse and reverse of a 
coin of Tigranes the Great, the 
former bearing his likeness 

variously ranked as I or II, spent 
many years in Parthia as a host- 
age. Purchasing release by restor- 
ing Parthian territory annexed by 
Armenia, he succeeded 
his father Artavasdes 
n in 95. Aided by his 
father-in-law, Mithra- 
dates the Great, king 
of Pontus, he regained 
the ceded lands, turned 
Syria and Phoenicia 
into a satrapy, and ruled 
W. Asia from Pam- 
phylia to the Caspian, 
founding a new capital 
at Tigranocerta in the 
let m, bom Mesopotamian 

at Nimroud plains. His reception of 


Tigridia. Grass-like leaves and 
hloom of T. pavonia, the Tiger 
flower 

America. T. pavonia was intro- 
duced into Great Britain in 1796 ; 
the plants are about 18 ins. in 
height, and the flowers are yellow, 
red, or violet. Tigridias flourish in 


Mithra dates as a refugee aroused 
Roman enmity. In 69 Lucullus de- 
feated him at Tigranocerta, and 
next year at the old capital 
Artaxata. In 66 Pompe}” inau- 
gurated a campaign \vhieh re- 
sulted in the final subjugation of 
Tigranes, but on payment of 6,000 
talents he w^as left in possession of 
Armenia Major until his death. 
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a eoo! greenhouse in sandy loam, 
but are not extensively gro\ra, as 
the flowers last at their best only 
two days. In S. and \V, England 
the tiger flower, as it is called, is 
hardy out of doors in a warm shady 
bed or border, but the bulbs should 
be lifted and stored in autumn, 
after flowering, in the same manner 
as dahlias and gladioli. 

Tigris. River of Turkey and 
Irafi, It is formed by the union of 
several streams which come down 
from the mts. of Turkish Armenia 
and the Azerbaijan prov, of Persia. 
Upwards of 1,100 m. in length, it 
flows in a S.S.E. direction across 
Iraq to the Shatt-el-Arab, near 
Kuma. Its chief tributaries, the 
Great Zab, the Lesser Zab, and the 
Biala, join it from the E. Called by 
the modern Arabs Bigla, the Tigris 
is the Hiddekel of Gen. 2, u. 14 
and Ban. 10, v, 4. Several famous 
cities of antiquity stood on or near 
its banks. In the Eirst Great War 
the Tigris played a prominent part 
in the fortunes of the Mesopotamia 
expedition. At the time of the 
British operations the navigability 
of the channel was vastly improv- 
ed, steamers of some size being able 
to ascend as high up as Bagdad, 
and Basra being turned into an 
ocean port. /S^ficAmara; Bagdad; 
Euphrates ; Iraq ; Mosul ,* Nineveh. 

Tikhvin. Town of R.S.E.S.R. 
It is in the region, and 110 m. 
N-E., of Novgorod, on the Tikh- 
vinkha, a trib. of the Syas, It gives 
its name to a type of river barge. 
On the rly. from Leningrad to 
Vyatka, it was held by the Ger- 
mans Nov. 11-Bec. 8, 1941, isolat- 
ing LeningracL Pop. est. 14,000. 
See Leningrad, Siege of. 

Elbnrg, Town of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of N. Brabant. 
It lies 13^ m. by rly. E. of Breda, 
being a busy junction. The town 
has woollen, bootmaking and tan- 
ning, and tobacco industries. Here 
is an R.O. commercial high school. 
In German occupation from May, 
1940, Tilburg was entered by 
British tanks Oct. 27, 1944, after 
the Germans had left. Pop. 113,090, 

Tilbury. Town of Essex, Eng- 
land, part of the urban dist. of 
Thurrock. On the N. bank of the 
Thames, Tilbury is 23 m. by rly. 
E. of London. E. Tilbury is IJ m. 
S.E. and W. Tilbury | m. W. 
of the station, W. Tilbury was a- 
Roman fortress defending the 
Thames approaches, and in 1588 
was the site of the camp for troops 
assembled to repel the threatened 
Spanish invasion. E. Tilbury was 
a torta early in the 15th cent., 
when the present Tilbury Port was 
built. Pop. approx. 20,000. 


Tilbury docks are one of the five 
systems under the jurisdiction of 
the port of London authority. 
There are a main dock and three 
branch docks, with water frontage 
of over 3 m. A floating passenger 
landing stage, 1,142 ft. long, can 
accommodate the largest liners at 
any state of the tide. Among 
steamship lines sailing from here 
are P. & 0., Orient, City, and Clan. 
Slightly damaged by German 
bombs in the Second Great War, 
the docks were one of the em- 
barkation points for the Allied in- 
vasion of Europe 1944. Tilbury is 
connected with Gravesend by ferry. 

Tilden, Samuel Jones (1814- 
86). American lawyer and states- 
man. Born at New Lebanon, 
N.Y., Feb. 9, 1814, and educated 
at Yale and New York universities, 
he was called to the bar in 1841, 
Mainly instrumental in breaking 
up the Tammany or Tweed finan- 
cial ring, he was elected governor 
of his native state in 1874. At the 
presidential election in 1876, in 
which he was Bemooratic candi- 
date, a dispute arose as to the 
legality of the votes of La., S.C., 
and Fla. A commission of investi- 
gation gave Rutherford Hayes the 
election by one vote. Tilden re- 
tired from public life and died at 
Greystone, N.Y., A.ug. 4, 1886. 
John Bigelow wrote his Life, 1896. 

Tilden, William Tatem (b. 
1893). American lawn tennis 

player. Born Feb. 10, 1893, at 
Germantown, Pa.,' he was one of 
the finest singles players his 
country ever produced, represent- 
ing it in every Bavis Cup final 
during 1920-30. He held the 
American singles title from 1920 
to 1925' and in 1929 ; his Wimble- 
don record showed victories in 
1920, 1921, and 1930. He later 
turned professional. In 1949, while 
in prison for violating probation 
terms imposed on a moral charge 
two years earlier, he received a 
further term for contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor. 

Tile. Unit of burnt clay, fine 
concrete, glass, asbestos-cement, 
copper, etc. Tiles are made for 
roofing, for floor paving, and for 
wall lining, and to a small extent 
certain tiles are used for covering 
ceilings. Most tile units are small, 
but large units are made in as- 
bestos-cement, glass, and metals. 

Rooeino Tiles. Burnt clay is 
processed, pressed in moulds of 
suitable shape, and then burnt in 
kilns to produce hard, durable 
tiles. They are slightly absorbent, 
and roofs covered with them, to 
be weatherproof, must be so 
constructed that rainwater runs 


off before it can soak through the 
tiles. Some tiles are sand-faced 
to produce an interesting texture, 
and colours range from bright red 
to deep browTi and blue. 

Plain tiles are made in two sizes, 
10-J in. by 6^ in. and 11 in. by 7 in. 
They are cambered in length so 
that when laid to lap the air gaps 
between tiles prevent capillary 
movement of water through laps. 
Each tile has two nibs at the head 
so that it can be hung on horizontal 
battens, and two holes for nails. 

Pantiles are 13^ in. to 14 in. long 
by 9 in. to 11 in. wide. The cross 
section is of double curvature. 
This makes rainwater run off 
easily and protects the side laps. 
Where double cover is necessary 
in plain tiling, single cover is 
adequate in pantiling, and the 
roof pitch can be lower. Pantiles 
are hung to battens by a project- 
ing nib and are also nailed. At 
ridges, eaves, hips, and valleys the 
space under the rising curve of each 
tile is filled with mortar and slips 
of plain tile. 

Interlocking tiles, like pantiles, 
are of single cover. The sides, 
heads, and tails have grooves and 
projections which form a weather- 
proof interlock on the lap. There 
are several patterns. AU have 
projecting nibs for hanging to 
battens and two nail holes for 
nailing. Best-known interlocking 
tiles are from Marseilles and Oour- 
trai-du-Nord. 

Pantiles and interlocking tiles 
of some types are made with the 
exterior covered with coloured 
vitrified glaze. 

Asbestos-cement tiles of various 
colours are made in pantile form, 
and also in strips several feet 
long. Like clay tiles in appear- 
ance, they are much lighter. 

Concrete tiles, both plain and 
interlocking and in a wide range 
of colours, are made of fine 
concrete with an admixture of 
pigment. In appearance they 
closely resemble clay tiles; they 
are highly durable. 

Floob Tiles. These are made 
in several hard or durable mate- 
rials, including burnt clay, fine 
granite concrete, marble, and 
rubber bonded to an asbestos- 
cement base. They are laid in 
cement mortar on a concrete sub- 
floor. The joints can be butted 
closely together or put together 
in mortar J in. to J in, wide. 

Quarry tiles of burnt clay with 
a dense, smooth surface are widely 
used in kitchens, sculleries, and 
halls. The commonest sizes are 
4 in. by 4 in. and 6 in. by 6 in,; 
red and blue are the commonest 
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colours. Coved skirting tiles are 
made to match. 

There are several kinds of 
decorative floor tiles of fine burnt 
clays, made in a range of colours. 
These are usually of small size and 
are laid in patterns. A chequer 
pattern of black and white 
squares is a favourite. 

Concrete tiles are made in a 
variety of decorative types. The 
aggregates used in manufacture 
are hard wearing — e,Q. such as 
granite or marble. Coloured sands 
and pigments are used to give 
various coloured effects. In manu- 
facture, they are pressed into metal 
moulds in hydraulic machines. 

Wall Tiles. These are gener- 
ally of glazed clayware and are 
made in various sizes up to 6 in. 
by 6 in. There is a wide range of 
colours and mottled effects, though 
white is generally favoured for the 
main surfaces with narrow bands 
of black or colours. Special tiles 
are made with rounded edges and 
angles for the tops of dadoes and 
for internal and external angles. 
Concrete tiles with smooth surfaces, 
incorporating coloured sands and 
pigments, are also used for wall 
tiffng. Glass tiles of coloured 
opaque glass are used in bath- 
rooms where their high cost is not 
objected to. Wall tiles are bedded 
on a cement and sand mortar ; for 
appearance’s sake, the joints are 
usually closely butted. 

Wall tiles of all kinds are used 
also for fireplace surrounds, and 
glazed clay tiles are used for 
hearths. Slabbed fireplace sur- 
rounds and hearths are made with 
glazed clay tiles on a backing of 
strong concrete. 

Tile Fisli {Lopholatilus chamae- 
leonticeps). Spiny-finned marine 



Tile Fish. Edible fish found on the 
slope of the Gulf Stream at a depth 
of 60-75 fathoms 

American Museum of Natural History 


fish of the order Teleostei, native 
of the Gulf Stream slope off New 
England. Closely related to the 
sea perches (jSerramcs)^ it is about 
a foot long. Its dorsal and anal 
fins have a few feeble spines. 

Tile Ore. Term sometimes 
given to a reddish-brown, earthy 
variety of cuprite, an oxide of 
copper. The mineral takes its 
name from its resemblance to red 
tile. 



TUhar. Town 
of the Uttar 
union, India, 
in Shahjahanpur 
dist., on the Oudh 
and Eohilkhand 
rly.Itsbattle- 
mented brick 
wall is now in 
ruins. Pop. 

24,0C0. 

Tiliaceae, 

Botanical 
name of the 
Hme family. These trees and 
shrubs (a few herbs) are chiefly 
natives of the tropics, though the 
typical genus, TiMa (the lime) is 
found in Europe, N. Asia, and N. 
America. All have alternate, un- 
divided leaves with toothed edges, 
complete flowers with five sepals 
and five petals, and produce nectar. 
Fruits and seeds vary. The inner 
bark of the lime furnishes the bast 
of the gardener, and the fibres of 
Corchorusare the juteof commerce. 

Till. Hardened boulder clay of 
glacial origin. The word is not 
commonly used nowadays, but 
from it is derived tilHte, a rook 
name referring to ancient glacial 
deposits which are now consoli- 
dated to form hard rocks, and were 
formed in Ice Ages earlier than 
the last one. See Boulder Clay; 
Drift ; Ice Age. 

Till. River of Northumberland. 
It rises in the Cheviots and flows E. 
and then N. and N.W. until it joins 
the Tweed below Coldstream. 
Called in its upper reaches the 
Breamish, it is 32 m. long. Its chief 
tributary is the Glen, and it passes 
by Chillingham and the battlefield 
of Plodden. 

Tillett, Benjamin (1860-1943), 
British labour leader. A Bristol 
boy, bom Sept. 11, 1860, he went 
to work in a 
brickyard at 
the age of 8 
years, joined a 
circus, went to 
sea in a traw- 
ler, served in 
the navy and 
mercantil e 

British labour leader finally settled 




Battens, 


Tiles. 1. Pantiles as 
laid on laths. S. Sec- 
tion oi pantile, showing 
nib which catches on lath. 3. Inter- 
loching tiles, when laid. 4. Section 
of three interlocking tiles. 5. Italian 
tiling. 6. Plain tiles showing method 
of fixing 

in the London dock district. There 
he organized the dockers’ union, 
and later became secretary of 
the dock, wharf, riverside, and 
general workers’ union. He was a 
leader of the great dock strike for 
6d. an hour wages in 1889, and the 
organizer of others in 1911-12 ; 
also of the general federation of 
trade unions and the national 
transport workers’ federation. Al- 
derman of the L.C.C., he stood for 
parliament four times unsuccess- 
fully before winning N. Salford for 
Labour, 1917-24 and 1929-31. 
The First Great War found Ben 
Tillett speaking strongly for the 
Allied cause to organized labour. 
An original member of the T.U.C. 
council, he was president of con- 
gress for 1929, retiring from union 
work two years later. His Memor- 
ies and Reflections came out 1931, 
but he lived until Jan. 27, 1943. 

Tilley, Vesta (b. 1864). Stage 
name of Matilda Alice, Lady de 
Frece, nie Powles, British variety 
artist. Bom at Worcester, May 13, 
1864, she went on the stage as an 
infant and at 6 was giving im- 
pressions. As a male impersonator 
she won great popularity in the 
2 110 
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provinces, and her earliest London 
appearance was in 1S78 at the 
Royal, Holbom. In 18S2 she 
played in the 
Drury Lane 
pantomime. 

She retired 
from the 
stage in 1920 
after the 
knighting o f 
her husband, 

Walter d e 

Vesta Tilley, 
193o). Among British actress 
songs she 

made famous was Following in 
Father’s Footsteps. Her auto- 
biography, Recollections of Vesta 
Tilley, appeared in 1934. 

THlicoultry, Town of Clack- 
mannanshire, Scotland. Situated 
on the Devon river, with a rly. 
station, it is 5 m. N.E. of Alloa. 
The principal industry is the manu- 
facture of w’oollens, Tillicoultry 
shawls, plaids, tartans, and tweeds 
being famed for their quality. 
There are several churches, and 
an orphanage. Pop. 2,953. 

Tillotson, John Robert (1630- 
94). English prelate. Born at Hali- 
fax, he was educated at Clare Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. At first 
a Presbyterian, 
he accepted 
the Act of 
Uniformity, 
and held in 
turn the posi- 
tions of rector 
of Kedington, 
preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
chaplain to Charles II, dean of 
Canterbury, canon of S. Paul’s, 
and in 1689 dean of that cathedral. 
When Sancroft the non-juror was 
deprived of the see of Canterbury, 
Tiliotson succeeded him as arch- 
bishop in 1691. He died Nov. 22, 
1694. A tolerant divine with 
Puritan sympathies, and a tactful 
controversiaHst, he was the author 
of The Rule of Faith, and Lectures 
on Socinianism. His published ser- 
mons are among the best examples 
of the pulpit oratory of his age, and 
he was long admired as a master of 
prose. ConsztZi Works, 3 vols., 1752. 

TiUy, John Tzerclaes, Count 
OF (1559-1632). German soldier. 
Of a Walloon family, he was born 
at Tilly, in Brabant, and served 
with distinction as a young man 
under Parma in the Netherlands, 
and against the Turks in Hungary. 
In 1610 he entered the service of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, head of 
the CathoHc League, whose army 
he commanded in 1620. Rejoining 



John Tiliotson, 
English prdate 




the Imperial service, he was made 
commander-in-chief on the out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Tilly’s victory at the White Mount- 
ain, Nov. 8, 1620, was the first 
decisive blow struck in the war, in 
which he proved himself the ablest 
commander upon either side until 
the appearance of Wallenstein and 
Gustavus Adolphus. His most not- 
able victories were at Wimpfen, 
May 6, 1622, 
and Lutter, 

Aug. 27, 1626. 

Another success, 
the capture of 
Magdeburg in 
1631, was stained 
by frightful mas- 
sacres. Though ^ 

an excellent ^ ^ 

tfAnprfll ftf Count John Tilly, 

general ot the German soldier 
old school, 

Tilly met more than his match 
when pitted against the genius 
of Gustavus, who routed his 
forces at Breitenfeld, Sept. 17, 
1631, in spite of superior numbers, 
and again at the passage of the 
Lech, April 15, 1632, where the old 
soldier was mortally wounded, 
dying on April 30 at Ingolstadt. 
See Thirty Years’ War. 

Tili’y Seed. Alternative name 
of the seed of a small tree, Croton 
pamna. See Croton. 

Tilsit OR SovTETSKY. Town of 
N. Europe. Lying 60 m. N.E. of 
Kaliningrad (Kfinigsberg, ) it was 
in E. Prussia until 1945, when, a 
bastion of the German defences of 
that territory, it was taken by 
storm by troops of the 3rd White 
Russian army on Jan. 20, to be 
later annexed and renamed. It was 
the scene of the final defeat of the 
Prussians by Napoleon in 1805 ; 
and on a raft in the middle of the 
Niemen (Memel), Napoleon and 
Alexander I of Russia signed in 
1807 the treaty described below, 
Tilsit, an important centre of the 
German cellulose industry, de- 
veloped also before tbe Second 
Great War such industrial estab- 
lishments as iron foundries, 
machine shops, and oil and sugar 
refineries. Pop. approx. 57,000. 

Tilsit, Peace of. Concluded on 
July 7, 1807, between France on 
the one hand and Russia and 
Prussia on the other after the de- 
feat of the Russians at Friedland. 
Napoleon found it convenient to 
treat Russia well, giving her a free 
hand in Sweden and Turkey, pro- 
vided she maintained his con- 
tinental system in regard to foreign 
trade. Prussia, on the other hand, 
lost her possessions W. of the Elbe, 
and the slice of Poland she had ob- 
tained in the partition of 1793-95 ; 


a heavy indemnity was imposed, 
and her standing army was re- 
duced to 42,000 men. 

Tilting. Term applied to a form 
of jousting introduced into the 
tournament about 1440, in which 
the lists (or course) along which 
the competing knights rode at each 
other was divided longitudinally 
by a barrier, called a tilt. Each 
knight was thus obliged to keep his 
own side of the tilt during the whole 
course, and the lance of each would 
consequently be inclined at an 
angle when the contact occurred, 
so that no direct hit could be 
made. There was a tiltyard, much 
frequented by Queen Elizabeth, on 
the site of the present Horse 
Guards in Whitehall. Special 
armour was devised for tilting. A 
humbler form of tilting consisted 
in running with a pole at a quintain 
or suspended ring or other mark. 
From A.S. tealt, meaning unsteady, 
the word in modern usage indicates 
an attack, usually upon a stronger 
opponent or immovable object. 
Full tilt signifies headlong, at full 
speed. /8eeEglinton Tournament; 
Quintain; Tournament. 

Timaru (Maori, Te-maru, place 
of shelter). Capital and seaport of 
the fertile dist. of S. Canterbury, 
N.Z. Timaru is 100 m. S. of 
Christchurch, beautifully situated 
upon sheltered Caroline Bay, on 
the main S. rly. line and main 
highway from Christchurch to 
Dunedin. It has a temperate 
climate with day after day of 
untroubled winter sunshine; its 
beach is safe and sandy ; snow- 
clad mts. give a fine background. 

There is a well-constructed arti- 
ficial harbour and an airport less 
than 1 J m. away. Industrial plants 
include freezing works, flour and 
biscuit mills, a woollen mill, pot- 
tery works, iron foundries, timber 
yards and sawmills, a shoe factory, 
and breweries. Pop. 17,650. 

Timber. Term used for wood of 
sufficient size for commercial pur- 
poses. There are more than 6,000 
varieties of timber trees. Timber 
is either hardwood or softwood. 
Hardwood is from trees bearing 
broad leaves, softwood trees hav- 
ing narrow or pin-like foliage. 
There are, however, exceptions: 
e,g, the timber of the yew which, 
botanically softwood, is hard and 
close grained. 

The principal hardwoods are 
mahogany, oak, and walnut, ma- 
hogany being probably the world’s 
finest decorative timber. The 
finest mahogany comes from Cen- 
tral America, Cuba and Honduras 
mahogany being outstanding. 
Easily accessible sources of these 
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Timber. Sections showing graining of British trees used commercially. Left 
to right, oak, elm, larch, ash, Scots pine 


timbers were exhausted during 
1830-60, largely owing to the 
introduction of French polishing, 
and existing mahogany lies far 
inland in the American forests, 
whence it is difficult to remove it. 
This has led to the development of 
an enormous trade in the less 
beautiful African mahoganies. 

European oaks used commerci- 
ally in the U.K. are the English 
and the Austrian. English oak 
varies greatly. There are fine up- 
standing trees with boles of good 
length and girth without branches, 
the timber of which is mild, and 
much used in reproduciug period 
furniture. Other trees are dwarfed 
and knarled, and virtually useless 
except for gate posts. Austrian 
oak, from Austria and surrounding 
countries, is large in growth, mild, 
and knotless, ifiter use it matures 
to a nut brown colour. It is much 
favoured for high class joinery 
work. Other oaks come from 
America, and from Japan and the 
mainland W. of Japan, the last 
also known as Japanese oak. Light 
in colour, it is used in furniture of 
contemporary design and good 
quality. Its principal fault is the 
smallness of the timber. American 
red oak is much used for mass 
produced furniture, American 
white oak, from the Appalachian 
mts., the lightest coloured oak, is 
a hard, close grained timber, 
growing to large proportions. It 
is much used for veneers in mass 
produced furniture and is polished 
near to natural colour. 

The principal European walnuts 
are French, English, and Italian, 
all three having the same botanical 
name {Juglam regia) and belong- 
ing to the same family ( J uglanda- 
ceae). All three are deservedly 
used as veneers. The French is of 
upright growth, rich in its almost 
parallel lines of brown, and is 
much used for cross-grained band- 
ings. The figure of Italian walnut 
is rich and wandering, English 
being similar, but not so wild. 

Northern pine is by far the most 
important European softwood. 
It grows from the lat. approxi- 


mating to the S. of England as far 
as the northern Arctic. The more 
southerly the site of g^o^rth, the 
more quickly the tree develops, 
and the lighter in weight is the 
timber. The vast Siberian forests 
of northern pine are the slowest 
grown. Winter being perennial, 
the lifelong growth of the tree is 
slow and hardy, and in normal 
times its timber costs more per 
sq. ft. than average examples of 
African mahoganies. 

The values of northern pine lie 
in the great quantities available, 
in its large resin content, which 
makes it resistant to decay, and 
in the different gradings. The 
quicker growths are used for ex- 
posed structural work such as 
roofing and for outbuildings. 
These and the next best qualities 
are used for carpentry house fit- 
tings, such as doors and windows 
and their surrounds. Northern 
pine from the N.W. of Europe is 
used for the sounding boards of 
pianos and other musical instru- 
ments. This and Siberian pine is 
used in high class joinery work 
and for good quality carving. 

New Furmture Timbers 

During the 20th century interest 
in furniture timbers has much in- 
creased with the desire to see the 
wood rather than to allow it to be 
disguised by polish. This has 
encouraged the introduction of new 
woods, or the reintroduction of 
woods that had little encourage- 
ment in the past. Yew is one of the 
most beautiful. Used as a veneer 
it blends well with mahogany. It 
varies in colour from golden yellow 
to golden brown, often being 
figured with a dark streak. The 
pores are so small as to give it a 
metal-like appearance. Macassar 
ebony has a stripy figure, vaiymg 
from black to brown, brownish 
yellow and green; the wood is 
impressive, hard in texture, and 
rather cold in tone. Indian silver 
greywood, a light timber, is from 
yellowish brown to greyish brown, 
with occasional darker streaks. 
Australian blaokwood, dark brown 
in colour, is an interesting timber 


when well .selected for figure and 
colour ; such parcels as are worth 
while used in veneer form give 
luagnificent effect. Australian 
silky oak is pinkish-brown. Light 
in colour, its medullary rays are 
more elliptical than in other oaks. 
The timber is mild and has not 
the strong appearance of the 
ordinary oaks. Indian laurel is a 
superior timber, dark brown and 
hard, finishing with a lustre. It is 
best used in veneer form. Austra- 
lian black bean is similar to better 
qualities of Australian blackwood, 
and best used as veneer. 

Walter Coventon 

Timbre (Fr., tone). Musical 
term indicating distinctive quality. 
It designates not only those prop- 
erties which distinguish different 
instruments and voices, but also 
those more subtle properties which 
distinguish, say, one violin from 
another. Quality is due to the pre- 
sence and prominence of certain 
upper partials and to the form of 
sound waves. 

Timbrel. An ancient percus- 
sion instrument of the tambourine 
(g.r.) type, covered, like the tam- 
bourine, with skin. It was often 
square or oblong, though also some- 
times round. 

Timbuktu; 

Timbuctu, 

Timbuctoo, OB 
Tombotjctotj. 

City of French 
Sudan. Situ- Timbrel used' in 
ated on the orchestra 

S. edge of the Sahara Desert, 
about 8 m. N. of the river Niger, 
it stands on one of the most 
important trade routes in W. 
Africa. It is in communication. 



Timbuktu, French Sudan. Gateway 
to one of the city’s mosgues, distin- 
guished by the curious wooden 
projections 
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Timbuktu, French Sudan. Air view of the 11th century city, showing the 
market square, centre 


by means of small steamboats 
on tbe Niger, with Kouilkoro, the 
terminus of the rly. from Ambididi 
and Elayes, the farthest navigable 
point on the Senegal river. It was 
founded in the llth century, but 
did not become known to Euro- 
peans until after the visit of Ibn 
Batuta in 1350, after which date it 
gradually acquired a fame out of 
all proportion to its real import- 
ance. It was occupied by the 
French in 1894. The pop., at one 
time much more, is some 6,000. 

Time. One of the fundamental 
conceptions, the perception of the 
sequence of events. Attempted 
definitions are too controversial to 
permit of their being given here. 

The measurement of time is, in 
some respects, easier than its de- 
finition, and has always depended 
upon the constant recurrence of 
certain phenomena, e„g. the rising 
and setting of the sun, stars, etc. 
The day, month, and year are 
natural units of time on the earth, 
the second, minute, and hour 
artificial subdivisions of these. 
The astronomical unit of time is 
the sidereal day, the time it takes 
for one complete rotation of the 
earth to bring a star to its highest 
point in the sky on two successive 
occasions. It is suspected that 
this interval is not precisely con- 
stant; but no better time-keeper 
than the rotating earth is known. 

Civil time cannot he based on 
sidereal time because of its practi- 
cal inconvenience, so the period 
of rotation of the earth relative 
to the sun (the solar day) is 
us^, for it is the sun that governs 
daily life. The apparent solar day 
varies in length at different times 
of the year, so its average (mean) 
value is chosen to define civil 


time, and it is this mean solar 
day that is divided into the 
hours, minutes, and seconds of 
clocks. The difference in time 
between the actual position of the 
sun and its average, or mean 
position, i.e. the difference between 
the time shown by a sundial and 
by a clock, is called the Equation 
of Time (g'.v.). Accurate instru- 
ments have made it possible to 
measure the time between con- 
stantly recurring events with 
increasing accuracy. Pendulum 
clocks reached their summit of 
reoision in about 1920 with the 
hortt free-pendulum clock. More 
accurate still is the quartz crystal 
clock, in which the electronically 
maintained vibrations of a quartz 
plate oscillating 100,000 times a 
sec. drive a dial. All time stan- 
dards must, however, be checked 
by observations of the stars. 

Standard Times 

The earth makes one complete 
rotation on its axis in 24 hrs., 
which is equal to 16° in 1 hr. 
Since the earth rotates from W. 
to E., a place 30° E. of Greenwich 
will have noon 2 hrs. before 
Greenwich, and a place 30° W., 
2 hrs. later. To minimise difficul- 
ties caused by this variation, 
standard times have been agreed 
internationally according to longi- 
tudinal belts. Each meridian of 
longitude divisible by 15 is taken, 
and the belt bounded by meridians 
7J° on each side takes its time 
from the central meridian. Thus 
the following meridians divisible 
by 16 cross Canada : 60°, 76°, 90°, 
105°, 120°, and 136°, W. long. 
Therefore there are six standard 
time-belts in Canada, having noon, 
4:, 6, 6, 7, 8 and 9 hrs. after 
Greenwich. In Europe, standard 


time is taken from the meridians 
0°, 15° E., 30° E., and in Australia 
from those of 120° E., 142 J° E. (the 
135° passes through an area of 
sparse population), and 150° E. 

The twelfth time zone reckoning 
eastwards from Greenwich would, 
on this system, keep time 12 hrs. 
fast on Greenwich. The same 
zone reckoned westwards would 
be expected to keep time 12 hrs. 
slow on Greenwich. There is 
therefore a discontinuity of a day 
on the 180th meridian, and at the 
international Bate Line (g'.w.), 
ships travelling E. drop a day 
from their reckoning, while ships 
travelling W. count the same day 
twice over. /See Calendar; Clocks; 
Relativity ; Sidereal Time ; Space. 

Time. In music, the measure- 
ment based on the periodicity of 
the accents, and classified accord- 
ing to the subdivision of the beats. 
It is not the same as tempo 
The instinctive desire for rhythm 
and proportion, which is as evident 
in music as it is in verse, gives rise 
to regularity of accent. If the 
accent occurs on every other beat, 
the time is duple ; if once in three, 
then it is triple ; and if once in 
four, it is quadruple. A bar-line is 
drawn through the stave or staves 
immediately before the accented 
beat, and hence it is commonly 
said that the accent falls on the 
first of the bar. If each of the 
beats is divisible into two lesser 
values, the time is simple ; if 
divisible into three (the beat being 
dotted), it is compound. /See 
Harmony ; Music ; Signature. 

Time. American weekly news- 
magazine. First published March 
3, 1923, under the joint editor- 
ship of Briton Hadden and Henry 
Luce (^.«^.), it attempted to make 
the news of the day readable in 
narrative form; The journal 
rapidly became popular in the 
U.S.A., built up a news-gathering 
organization of its own aU oyer 
the world, and started an edition 
which, printed in Paris, was sold 
in most countries of Europe. 

Time and Motion Study. 
Method of attaining industrial 
efficiency, especially in mass pro- 
duction industries. It is applied 
by carrying out a careful analysis 
of all tbe movements involved in 
a particular operation. The lay- 
out of plant and equipment is 
then planned so as to eliminate 
unnecessary movements and thus 
to allow workers to carry out each 
operation in the minimum of time 
and with the minimum of fatigue. 

Time and Tide. British week- 
ly review of politics, literature, 
and the arts. It was founded in 
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1920 by Lady Rhondda (g.i'.), 
who also edited it, and in it 
gave scope for serious contribu- 
tions by women as well as men. 
Distinguished men and w’oraen 
invited to contribute to its Notes 
on the Vi’dy are allowed to express 
themselves freely irrespective of 
editorial policy. E. ill. Delafield 
was on its staff, and her Diarj" 
of a Provincial Lady first ap- 
peared in its pages. Originally 
independent and non-party, from 
the 1930’s it tended to veer to the 
right in politics. 

Time Base. Device for the accu- 
rate measurement of time, A time 
base consists usually of an indi- 
cator which travels repeatedly 
over a fixed scale, starting its 
journey from a zero mark on the 
scale and making it always in the 
same time. At any instant the 
distance travelled by the indicator 
from its starting point is a measure 
of the time that has elapsed since 
the journey began. A time base 
thus converts time into straight- 
line or angular movement, making 
it possible to measure it with a 
foot-rule or a protractor, as the 
case may be. 

The most familiar time bases 
are formed by the hands and the 
dials of clocks and watches. 
Starting from 0 (or 12) o’clock, the 
hour hand sweeps through 360° 
of angle every 12 hours, or 30° 
every hour. The hours can thus be 
indicated by marks 30° apart. 
A second time base indicator, the 
minute hand, travels over the 
same scale in one hour, passing 
through 6° of angle every minute. 
If the dial had no mark except 
that indicating zero, the time 



!Fime Base. Diagram illnstratiug 
how fime-constant dictiiis may 
used to produce a time base which 
enables very small intervals of time to 
be measured 

could be determined accurately by 
means of a protractor. Clocks 
have also been made with straight- 
line scales and indicator move- 
ments. If such scales were un- 
graduated the time could be found 
with a foot rule. 

The term time base is, how- 
ever, most commonly used to 
describe electrical devices de- 


signed to measure very small 
intervals of time with exactness. A 
micro-second is one-millionth of a 
second, and an express train 
travelling at 60 m.p.h. spends 
more than 900 micro-seconds in 
moving forward one inch. Yet the 
physicist requires time to be 
measured accurately to a small 
fraction of a micro-second. Opera- 
tors without laboratory training 
can measure time to one-third of a 
micro-second when using radar 
equipment. 

This is made possible by the 
application of time-constant {v.i.) 
circuits to the cathode-ray tube. 
A typical radar use of a time base 
is shown diagrammatically in 
the accompanying figure. The 
time-constant of R and C is, say, 
300 micro-seconds. The arrival of 
the synchronising pulse from the 
transmitter causes the relay, 
which contains a 300-micro-second 
time-constant circuit, to apply a 
strong negative potential for that 
length of time to the grid of the 
time base discharge valve V. This 
closes the valve down. As no 
anode current is flowing, there 
would be no voltage drop across R 
and the anode potential would rise 
to 4,000 V. at once, were it not for 
the capacitor C, in series with R. 
Since the anode is tied to the 
junction between 0 and R, its 
potential at any instant is gov- 
erned by the time-constant of 
C and R. This is 300 micro- 
seconds, The positive potential on 
the Xg plate of the cathode-ray 
tube is that of the anode. Hence 
this potential increases for 300 
micro-seconds, drawing the spot 
across the screen of the C.R.T. 
The distance which the spot has 
travelled across the screen is at 
any instant a measure of the time 
that has elapsed since it started its 
journey. By making the returning 
echo apply a brief negative po- 
tential to the Yg pla»te the spot 
is caused to make an upward 
movement for the duration of the 
echo pulse. The “ break ” in the 
trace caused by this movement 
serves as the indicator. The dis- 
tance from the start or " origin ” 
of the trace at which it occurs 
makes it possible to measure the 
time that has elapsed with great 
precision. 

There are innumerable other 
applications of the time base, both 
in the physical laboratory and in 
everyday life. When, for instance, 
a motor-car crosses the bumper bar 
set in the road at some distance 
from an automatic traf&c signal, 
it brings a time base into action. 
The time-constant of this is 


adjusted to a suitable number of 
seconds. At the end of that time 
the charge across the capacitor is 
sufficient to trigger a relay which 
operates the switching of the 
lights. See Cathode-Ray Tube ; 
Radar. 

B. W. Hallows 

Time Bomb. Popular term 
for a bomb with a delayed action. 
See Fuse. 

Time-Constant. Conception in 
physics. If a capacitor and a 
resistor, arranged in series, are 
connected to a source of current, 
as by turning the switch in Fig. 1 
to position A, current flows into 
the capacitor and begins to charge 





Bccttery, or 
other source 
of current 


^ime-Constant. Fig. 1. See text 


it. To start with, current flows in 
without encountering much oppo- 
sition and the charging rate is 
high. But as more and more elec- 
trons enter the capacitor, a po- 
tential is built up which opposes 
the E.M.F. driving the current in. 
The position is much the same as 
that encountered when one is 
inflating a flat tyre. To begin with 
there is no pressure in the inner 
tube to oppose the entry of the 
air pumped in. But as the tube 
fills the opposing pressure in- 
creases and the work becomes 
harder. Substituting lbs. per sq. 
in. for volts, the increase in the 
pressure in a tyre under inflation 
by hand would, if plotted against 
time, be represented by a curve 
shaped very much like that of 


Fig. 2. 

In a capacitor under charge the 
E.M.F. built up by the inward flow 
of current develops a similarly in- 
creasing oppo- 
sition. Rapid 
at first, the 
charging cur- 
rent tails off. 

Similarly the 
E.M.F. built 
up across the 
capacitor rises 



Ttme- 

Kme-Constant. 
fig. 2. See text 


steeply at first and then shows 
a slower and slower build-up. The 
charging curve of the capacitor 
(Fig. 2) is exponential. No matter 
what the applied E.M.F., the 
capacitor always charges to 63 p.o. 
of this voltage in a time in secs, 
equal to the capacitance (in farads) 
multiplied by the resistance (in 
ohms). 
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Suppose that in Fig. 1 the 
batteiy has an E.M.F. of 100 v. ; 
the capacitor, a capacitance of 3 
micro-farads, and the resistor a 
resistance of 100,000 ohms. Ex- 
pressed in farads, 2 micro -farads 
equal 3x10*®. Therefore the 
v^oltage across the condenser is 
33 V. in 2 X 10-® X 105=2 X lO-i, or 
0*2 sec. This is the time-constant 
of the circuit. Given stable com- 
ponents, a circuit can be made up 
«rhich \rill displa^^ any required 
fcime-constant indefinitely. 

An inductance coil and a 
resistor in series have also their 
time-constant. In practice the 
leads to any capacitor or induct- 
ance coil (as well as the plates of 
the one and the windings of the 
other) must contain some resist- 
ance. It follows that, even if no 
actual resistor is used, every 
capacitor and inductance coil in a 
circuit must have its time- 
constant. 

Time-constants have important 
applications in time base circuits. 
iSieir effects may also be of con- 
siderable moment in electrical cir- 
cuits in which alternating or 
oscillating currents are present. 

S. W. Hallows 

Time Fuse. Type of fuse 
designed to explode in the air 
at a certain time after discharge. 
It is used mostly with shrapnel 
shells, w’hich explode above the 
target. The working of the princi- 
pal kinds of time fuses depends 
upon varying the length of a 
channel of gunpowder which, 
ignited at one end by the force of 
discharge, communicates at the 
other with the detonating charge. 

Ammunition ; Artillery. 

Times I Thb. British news- 
paper. Founded Jan. 1, 1785, by 
John Walter, it was for a short 
time known as The Daily Univer- 
sal Register, and for many years 
enjoyed no eminence over its 
competitors. Its greatness began 
when John Walter II took over its 
management in 1803. His father 
died in 1812; he was then 36, 
and between then and his death 
in 1847 he gave his journal a place 
of its own, outpacing every rival. 
He organized a system of foreign 
correspondence which made The 
Times the principal source of 
infonnation about international 
affairs throughout the world. It 
was the model upon which other 
journals fashioned their sheets; 
its news and articles were widely 
copied. Someone described it as 
** the raw material of journalism,” 
implying that most other news- 
papers lived by adapting its con- 
tents to their own particular needs. 


Journalists had been dependent 
mainly upon the government for 
information about foreign affairs. 
The second John Walter saw how 
important it was for city men to 
hear quickly all that was going 
on abroad ; and he beat the 
government with the news of 
many great events, such as the 
battle of Waterloo. There e:dsts 
in most foreign capitals the idea 
that The Times is also the organ 
of the British government ; that 
has never been true since the 
second John Walter took com- 
mand. Nor was it only in the 
contents of the paper that The 
Times led the way. John Walter 
III revolutionised the methods of 
printing. He was the first to print 
by steam, and the Walter press, 
first used in 1869, formed the basis 
of improvements later introduced. 

It was John Walter II who 
appointed the most famous editors 
of The Times, Thomas Barnes in 
1817 and John Delane in 1841. 
Barnes was the pioneer of inde- 
pendent, impersonal journalism, 
and the greatest editor of the 
century ; the creator of the 
“ Thunderer.” Delane was much 
helped by his example, and ex- 
tended the paper’s acquaintance 
with everyone of political note. 
After Delane came Thomas 
Chenery, G. E. Buckle, Geoffrey 
Dawson, and Wickham Steed. In 
1923 Dawson again was given 
charge. From 1941 R. M, Bar- 
rington-Ward was editor, and on 
his death in 1948 he was suc- 
ceeded by W.'F. Casey. 

The Times has always been 
ready to attack abuses and de- 
nounce frauds. By a tablet in the 
ofiSce in Printing House Square 
is commemorated the exposure of 
a conspiracy to defraud London 
bankers in 1841. The bankers 
offered to refund the expense to 
which the paper had been p'tit, 
but that offer was declined and 
the money went to found scholar- 
ships at Oxford and Cambridge. 
When John Walter III died in 
1894 he left the paper to his 
second and eldest surviving son, 
Arthur, but by this time the 
property had been divided up 
among many. A little later Lord 
Northcliffe acquired a controlling 
interest, and under his energetic 
influence The Times regained the 
reputation it lost during the 
Parnell lawsuit of 1889. After 
his death in 1922, control passed 
to J. J. Astor and John Walter IV, 
who, by the creation of a trust, 
made arrangements to prevent 
the paper from being sold as a 
commercial undertaking. 


One prominent feature of The 
Times for more than a century 
has been the letters to the editor, 
which gave rise to the saying, “ f 
must write to The Times about 
it.” Thus the paper has always 
been the national forum of dis- 
cussion and, although its price has 
at times been high, an organ of 
opinion that no well-informed 
person can afford to neglect. The 
price has varied a good deal. It 
began at 2-Jd., and rose by stages 
to Is. in 1806,; then it dropped 
by stages to 3d., at which price 
it remained from 1861 to 1913. 
In 1914-16 it was Id. ; 1917, 2d. ; 
in 1918, 3d. It fell in 1922 to 
IJd., but next year was raised to 
2d., and in 1941 to 3d. 

Other publications issued from 
the same offices are The Times 
Weekly Edition, The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (weekly), The 
Times Educational Supplement 
(weekly), The Times Review of 
Industry (monthly), and The 
Times Law Reports (fortnightly). 
jSee Barnes, T.; Blowitz; Delane; 
Journalism ; Newspaper ; North- 
cliffe; Steed, H. W. ; Walter, 
John. ComuU History of The 
Times, vol, I, 1936 ; vol. II, 
1939; vol. Ill, 1947. 

Time Sign^. Broadcast of 
exact Greenwich time by the 
B.B.C. The signal, which consists 
of six “ pips ” or dot seconds, is 
received from Greenwich observa- 
tory and radiated to listeners at 
regular intervals throughout the 
day. It is the final dot which 
indicates the appropriate point of 
time, which it does with a normal 
accuracy of within one twentieth 
of a second. 

Times Square. Locality in 
New York City. The actual 
square is at the junction of Broad- 
way, Seventh Avenue, and W. 
42nd Street, but its name is 
applied to a district filled with 
theatres and other places of enter- 
tainment. Here the crowds gather 
on such occasions as New Year’s 
Eve and the night of a presidential 
election. The illuminated adver- 
tisements here are famous. 

Timgad. A ruined city of 
Algeria. It is 24 m. N. of Batna, 
and is situated at the intersection 
of six Roman roads. The Tham- 
ugas of the Romans, excavations 
here have uncovered the forum, 
the theatre, haths, temple of 
Jupiter, and numerous other 
buildings. The arch of Trajan 
is one of the best preserved of 
Roman triumphal arches. 

Timis. Rumanian form of the 
name of the river described under 
its Hungarian form Temes. 
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Timisoara (Hung. Temesvar). 
Town of Rumania. Capital of the 
Banat, it was former^ a royal 
free city of Hungary. It stands 
on the Bega canal, 72 m. X.X,E. 
of Belgrade. The chief buildings 
are the ISth cent. R.C. cathedral, 
the C4reek Orthodox cathedral, 
and the arsenal (built on the site 
of a castle erected by Hunyadi in 
1442 and destroyed in 1849). A 
university was founded here in 
1945. It has flour mills, breweries, 
tobacco, leather, cloth, and paper 
factories. During the Second 
Great War Russian and Rumanian 
troops captured Timisoara from 
the Germans, Sept. 19, 1944. Pop. 
108,296. 

Timmer, A comet, discovered 
by means of photographs taken 
at the Vatican observatory in 
Feb., 1946, and named after the 
Jesuit astronomer who first photo- 
graphed it near the Great Bear 
constellation. 

Timmins. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. Lying 450 m. X. of 
Toronto, it is served by the 
Ontario Northland rlys. and Trans- 
Canada airways. Centre of the Por- 
cupine gold mining area, it has saw 
and planing mills. Pop. 28,790. 

Timne or Tiiiifi. N egro people 
in Sierra Leone, and in adjacent 
dists. of French Guinea. They are 
the chief rice growers in Sierra 
Leone. Each vfllage has its chief- 
tain, and some dists. are placed 
under the authority of kinglets 
but controlled by the British ad- 
ministration. Political and social 
life is directed by a Poro secret 
society resembling that of the 
Mendi people S. of them, with 
elaborate initiation ceremonies in 
three degrees. There is a wide- 
spread practice of witchcraft. 

Timok. River of Yugoslavia. 
Rising between Pirot and the 


Stara Planina, it flows N. for 
about 100 m., to join the Danube, 
which it enters on the Bulgarian 
houndarj’. A battle was fought 
here between Bulgarians and 
Serbians, Oct. 11-28, 1915, begin- 
ning three days before the Bul- 
garian declaration of war. On 
Oct. 28 the Serbians fell back to 
a new line. 

Timoleon (r. 411-337 b.c.). 
Greek soldier, the liberator of 
Sicily. Bom at Corinth he was 
party to the murder of his brother 
when the latter endeavoured to 
make himself tyrant of the city. 
In 344, in response to an appeal 
from Syracuse in Sicily, originallj^ 
a colony of Corinth, Timoleon led 
a small force to assist the Syra- 
cusans against the tyrant, Diony- 
sius the yoxmger, and against the 
Carthaginians. The latter were 
defeated outside Hadranum, and 
Dionysius .offered to give up his 
Syracusan stronghold. Timoleon 
gained possession of the whole of 
the city, and re-established demo- 
cratic government. 

He then turned his attention to 
other Sicilian cities oppressed by 
tjTants, but meanwhile the Car- 
thaginians had landed in immense 
force at Lilybaeum in 339. Timo- 
leon signally defeated it, with a 
very much smaller force, however, 
on 'the Crimissus, and was then 
free to proceed with the liberation 
of Sicily from the tyrants. A 
peace was concluded with the 
Carthaginians in 338, by which 
the boundary of their dominion 
was fixed at the river Halycus. 
His work accomplished, Timoleon 
divested himself of aU authority, 
and became a private citizen of 
Syracuse, He is the subject of one 
of Plutarch’s lives. 

Timon. Athenian misanthrope 
of the 5th century b.c. He was so 


disgusted with the conduct of his 
friends when lie lost his fortune 
that he retired into seclusion, 
shutting himself up in a tower, 
into ^vhich nobody was admitted 
except Alcibiades. 

Timon of Athens. Tragedy by 
Shakespeare. It tells how Timon, 
ruined by lavish entertainment 
of his friends, and deserted bj’ 
them in adversity, becomes a 
bitter misanthrope, and retires 
from the world to die alone. 
Composed about 1607 and first 
published 1623, the play, of which 
part was written by George 
Williins, or by some other hand 
than Shakespeare’s, is dra-wn 
from PajTiter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
Plutarch’s Life of Mark Antony, 
and possibly Lucian’s dialogue, 
Timon, or The Misanthrope, and 
Boiardo’s comedy, II Timone. It 
contains 2,358 lines, including 
1,560 of blank verse and 596 prose. 
The play was fairly popular in 
the ISth century, but nowadays 
revivals are rare (Court Theatre, 
1904 ; Old Vic, 1922 ; Westmin- 
ster Theatre, 1935). It lacks 
dramatic appeal, and is valued 
only for the soliloquies of the 
chief character, which have been 
described as a “ dictionary of 
imprecations.” 

Timon of Pklins (c. 325-235 
B.C.). Greek sceptic, called SiQo- 
grapher, writer of sflloi, satirical 
poems on philosophers, dead and 
alive and their Tenets. Our per- 
ceptions and opinions, he says, 
are neither true nor false, therefore 
not to he trusted. It is not the 
phenomenon, however, but what 
is, that is in doubt. “I do not 
assert that honey is sweet, only 
that it appears so.” 

Timor. East Indian island, 
easternmost of the Sunda Islands. 
The N.E. half and the Ocussi en- 





Timgad, Algeria. A southward view across the ruins of the ancient Roman city. To the left is the arch 
of Trajan, probably on the site of what was the city’s western gateway. The colonnades, seen in the middle 
distance, are those of the market place, while the two columns on the right belong to the temple of 7npiter, 
and the two seen between are those of the Capitolenm, See facing page 
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j-lave are Portuguese, the remain- 
der belonging to E. Indonesia 
(formerly Dutch). Portuguese 
territory covers 7,330 sq. m. ; the 
main portion being 6,325 sq. m., 
Ocussi 950 sq. m., and the island 
of Kambirg 55 sq. m. ; the E. 
Indonesian area is 24,449 sq. m. 
Pop., E. Indonesian, 1,657,376 ; 
Portuguese, 463,996. 

The island is traversed by a 
series of parallel mountain chains, 
which culminate in Ramelau, 
9,000-10,000 ft. Most of the 
coast is lined by coral reefs. The 
porous limestone causes much of 
the land to be sterile ; the rivers 
are short, and useless for naviga- 
tion or irrigation. Malaria has 
been common on the coast 
marshes. The people are said to 
be Belonese, with afiSnities to the 
Papuans, in the centre and E., 
and Timorese, related to the 
Malays, in the W. DUly and 
Kupang are the respective Portu- 
guese and E. Indonesian capitals. 

The native crops are maize, rice, 
sugar-cane, bread-fruit, and bana- 
nas. Coffee, cocoa, and copra are 
produced for export. Horses and 
buffaloes are reared. Sandal- 
wood, for which possession of the 
island was sought in the 17th cent., 
is still obtained from the forests. 
Pearl shell and blohe-de-mer are 
exported. 

The Portuguese settlement dates 
from the 16th cent. ; the Dutch 
occupied Kupang in 1618, and 
until 1851 there was continuous 
friction, especially as the respective 
territories were ill-defined. Treaties 
were made in 1860, 1893, and 1902 
between the two powers, with in- 
different results until the territor- 
ial question was determined by a 
convention in 1904, ratified in 1 ^8. 
Portuguese Timor was made inde- 
pendent of Macao in 1896, and 
became an overseas prov. of 
Portugal in 1950. 

During trade talks in 1941 
between the Japanese govt- and 
the Netherlands authorities, the 
former demanded special facih- 
ties at the Timor aerodrome, re- 
fused by the Dutch. Shortly after 
Japan attacked the E. Indies, 
Japanese submarines were off the 
coast of Portuguese Timor, into 
which, on Dec. 18, 1941, Dutch 
and Australian forces moved since 
it was defended only by an ill- 
equipped company of native in- 
fantry. Although she had agreed 
on Nov. 4, 1941, that she would 
accept British protection here in 
the event of a threat of Japanese 
invasion, Portugal immediately 
probated against the Australian- 
Dutch action, and dispatched a 


force to take over. Before this 
reached Timor, however, the 
Japanese had landed at Dilly 
and Kupang, Feb. 20, 1942, and 
soon occupied the whole of Timor. 
Survivors of the Allied troops, 
with native guerrillas, formed 
Sparrow Force Japanese 

installations and airfields were , 
bombed from time to time by 
Allied aircraft, but no attempt 
was made to retake the island by 
force, and the Japanese remained 
in occupation until the general 
surrender of the forces in the 
Netherlands Indies at Morotai on 
Sept. 9, 1945. 

It was on Timor that Bligh 
landed in 1789 after seven weeks 
in an open boat. See Bounty, 
Mutiny of the ; Indonesia. 

Timorlaut on Tanimbar Is- 
lands. Group of coralline islands 
in the Malay Archipelago. It lies 
260 m. E.N.E. of Timor. Yam- 
dena, Selaru, and Larat are the 
chief islands. Maize, coconuts, 
bananas, and sweet potatoes are 
the chief products. The Japanese 
occupied iTimorlaut after some 
resistance in July, 1942, and re- 
mained there until the general 
surrender of their forces in the 
Netherlands Indies at- Morotai, 
Sept. 9, 1945. The group forms 
part of the state of E. Indonesia. 
Its area is 2,060 sq. m. Pop. 
25,000. 

Timor Sea. Name given to 
that portion of the Indian Ocean 
lying between the island of Timor 
and the N. coast of Australia, and 
leading to the Pacific by the Ara- 
fura Sea. See Indian Ocean. 

Timoshenko, Semyon Kon- 
stantinovich (b. 1895). Russian 
soldier. Son of a peasant, he was 
born at Furmanka, Bessarabia, 
and in 1910 joined the tsarist 
army as a machine-gunner, serving 
with the cavalry in the- First 
Great War. He went over to the 
Red army at the outbreak of 
revolution in 1917, and earned 
reputation as a guerrilla leader. 
After the Polish war he studied 
strategy at the Soviet military 
academy, and then held district 
commands in White Russia, Kiev, 
N. Caucasia, and Kharkov. 

During the Russo-Finnish war 
of 1939, Timoshenko built a 
replica of the F innish Maimer- 
heim Line where he rehearsed 
his troops before launching a 
successful attack on the fortifica- 
tions. On July 11, 1941, three 
weeks after Germany’s invasion 
,of Russia, he was appointed to 
command the W, front, comprising 
White Russia and Poland. Al- 
though forced to give ground, he 


held the Ger 2 nans from Moscow 
by repeated counter-attacks until 
winter immobilised their mech- 
anised forces. In 1942 he led the 
offensive that freed the Kerch 
peninsula ; next year was in 
command on the northern front ; 
and in 1944 was given charge of 
the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian fronts. 

Timotheus (fl. 354 b.o.). Athe- 
nian sailor and soldier. Son of 
Conon (q.v.), he held his first com- 
mand in 378, and, after serving by 
sea and land against Sparta and 
Persia, in 354 was prosecuted for 
having failed to relieve Samos 
with the Athenian fleet in 356. He 
was condemned and sentenced to a 
heavy fine. Not having the 
money to pay, he was compelled 
to go into 63^6, and died soon 
after at Chalcis, in Euboea. 

Timothy or Timothetjs. Com- 
panion of S. Paul. The son of a 
Gentile father and of Eunice, a 
Jewess of Lystra, he was probably 
converted to Christianity during 
Paul’s first visit to that city. 
His ordination by Paul and the 
elders is recorded (1 Tim. 4, v. 14 ; 
2 Tim. 1, V. 6), and the apostle 
circumcised him in order that his 
ministry might not he unaccept- 
able to the Jews (Acts 16, v, 3). 
Timothy accompanied S. Paul to 
Europe, and was with him at both 
Athens and Corinth, on his third 
missionary journey, and in his im- 
prisonment at Rome. He became 
bishop at Ephesus, where he is 
said to have been l^ed in a riot. 

Timothy, Epistles to. Two 
N.T. epistles ascribed to the 
apostle S. Paul, and belonging, 
with the Epistle to Titus, to a 
group known as the Pastoral 
Epistles, because they are ad- 
dressed to pastors and deal with 
matters relating to the ministry. 
The two Epistles to Timothy, one of 
S. Paul’s disciples and companions, 
purport to be written by the 
apostle ; but external and in- 
ternal evidence in support of the 
claim, in a complete sense, are 
considered weak by many scholars. 
It is urged against their authen- 
ticity that they are not included 
in the Canon of Marcion ; that it 
is very doubtful whether any 
references to them are found in 
the writings of the earliest Church 
fathers ; that it is difficult to fit 
them into the life of S. Paul ; that 
the language and style differ con- 
siderably from his, and that the 
presupposed organization of the 
Church implies developments later 
than his time. 

Thus it is held that, while the 
Epistles may contain genuine frag- 
ments of S. Paul’s writings, on the 
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whole they appear to have been 
written in the name of the apostle, 
rather than by him. It is possible, 
however, to make out a strong 
case for the authenticity of the 
Epistles. Thus C. P. T. Grierson 
contends that the difference in 
style between the Pastoral Epistles 
and the other Pauline writings is 
due to the circumstance that, 
while the earlier epistles were 
addressed to churches at an early 


stage of their development, the 
pastorals were written to indi- 
viduals who presided over well- 
established Christian communities. 

Timothy Grass. Hard grass 
cultivated in Europe and X. 
America for permanent pasture, 
also called Cat’s-tail Grass 

Timur Beg (1335-1405). Orien- 
tal conqueror, more familiar as 
Tamerlane the Anglicised 

form of his name. 


TIN: THE METAL. AND ITS USES 


F. D. It. Naakes, lecturer in metallurgy. Imp. Coll. o£ Science 


Sources, method of extraction, propet-iies, and principal uses of 
tin, are here described. See also Alloy; Blast Furnace; 
Bronze ; Metallurgy ; Pewter ; Reverberatory Furnace ; Roasting ; 
Tin Ores; Tinplate 


Tin has been known from pre- 
historic times, but one of its first 
uses, for making bronze during 
the early Bronze Age, occurred 
almost certainly by chance ; mixed 
copper and tin ores were probably 
smelted together, giving a direct 
production of bronze. It is be- 
lieved that the Phoenicians and 
ancient Greeks were familiar with 
tin, and it is probable that the 
builders of King Solomon’s temple 
knew it. The Bible indicates its 
use in the time of Moses. In the 
later stages of the Bronze Age it 
seems certain that tin was smelted 
separately, because bronzes con- 
taining definite and distinct pro- 
portions of tin had specific uses. 
Methods of smelting were crude ; 
tinstone was thrown periodically 
on to the glowing embers of an 
open fire built over an open 
trench; the molten tin ran into 
the well of the filre and was later 
scooped out. Later, bellows were 
used to give a forced draught and 
the blast furnace developed. 

Xo native tin was found by the 
ancients, but the oxide occurs iu 
surface deposits and it is very 
easily reduced to metal. The 
ancient Britons were familiar with 
lagging operations, but tin must 
have been scarce in Greece and 
Borne until Julius Caesar’s con- 
quests gave him access to the 
Cornish tin mines. The oriental 
bronze industry is very ancient, 
flourishing in China from 1800 to 
1500 B.O., so that tin must have 
been known to the Chinese. 

This silver-white, lustrous metal 
is very ductile and malleable, 
takes a high polish, is a poor con- 
ductor of electricity, and is not 
easily acted upon by the air. 
The element, chemical symbol Sn 
(from Lat. stemnum, tin), has an 
atomic no. of 50 ; atomic weight, 
118*70; density, 7*29 gm per c.c. ; 
resistivity, 11*3 ohm cm. ; melting 


point, 232'’ 0. ; boiling point, 
2,270'’ G; costal structure: of 
grey tin, diamond type, with 
lattice constant o = 6-461 ; of 
white tin, tetragonal, being a 
highly distorted diamond type, 
with lattice constants a = 5-8194 
and c = 3*1753. The two different 
crystal forms are allotropio modi- 
fications of tin, the grey tin being 
stable only at temps, below 13*2° C. 
Usually much lower temps, are 
needed to bring about the con- 
version, which is inhibited by 
very small amounts of impurities, 
and the grey form is rarely seen. 
More than 60 p.c. of the world’s 
tin comes from the alluvial de- 
posits of Malaya, Burma, Siam, 
and Indonesia; similar deposits 
in China, Nigeria, and the Belgian 
Congo provide a further 12 p.c. 
The lode deposits of Bolivia pro- 
vide 18 p.c., those of Cornwall 
1 p.c. Total annual production 
exceeds 200,000 tons of the metal ; 
its price (1948) is more than 
£550 per ton. Placer deposits are 
mined by dredging or by hydraulic 
methods, followed by sluicing. 

Method oi Eztractioa 
The process of extraction of tin 
from its ores is relatively simple. 
As much purification as possible 
is effected by gravity methods, 
before smelting. The gravity 
separation is straightforward : 
cassiterite has a s.g. of about 7, 
compared with quartz 2’ 6, so that 
by the use of jigs, tables, and 
similar concentrating devices, rich 
concentrates, containing more than 
60 p.c. Sn (pure cassiterite con- 
tains 78*6 p.c. Sn) can be pro- 
duced. Lode fan often contains 
appreciable amounts of other 
metals as sulphides and it is 
easier to remove these before 
smelting than by later refining. 
After crushing and grinding, fol- 
lowed by jig concentration, the 
ore is roasted to convert sulphides 


and arsenides to oxides, which 
can then be leached out of the 
concentrates. Sometimes a chlori- 
dising roast is followed by leach- 
ing. Tungsten and iron can be 
removed by magnetic separation, 
the cassiterite being non -magnetic, 
while at some plants flotation lifts 
the sulphides and the cassiterite 
remains in the cell tailings. 

The final concentrate may be 
smelted either in a blast furnace 
or, more commonlj*, in a reverbera- 
tory furnace. Reduction is by 
carbon, from coke, coal, or char- 
coal. To prevent heavy losses by 
dusting, the material must be 
briquetted or sintered before it is 
smelted in a blast furnace, and this 
makes the process expensive. A 
water-jacketed blast furnace is 
used. The principal difficulty in 
reverberatory smelting is that Sn 02 
is amphoteric, i.e. wall act either 
as a base or as an acid. Thus, 
whether the slag is basic or 
acidic in nature, it will hold up a 
considerable proportion of tin, so 
the volume of the slag is reduced 
to a minimum by having as rich a 
concentrate as possible. The slag, 
which contains more than 10 p.c. 
Sn, is then re-treated, the ffiial 
slag containing less than 1|- p.c. 
Sn. The tin from this re-treat- 
ment is impure and contains a 
high proportion of “hard-head,” 
the aUoy of tin with iron. 

Processes of Purification 

Crude tin varies widely in 
purity; further purification can 
be effected by liquation, followed 
by “ poling,” “ tossing,” or “ boil- 
ing.” In liquation, the tin is 
heated to just above its melting 
point on a sloping hearth, so that 
it melts and runs away from the 
higher melting point impurities. 
The product is then remelted and 
wooden poles are inserted beneath 
the surface, so that the melt 
boils, giving ready access of air 
to oxidise the remaining impuri- 
ties, which float to the surface and 
are subsequently removed as a 
slag. A similar effect is secured 
by tossing the tin in ladles and 
splashing it back into the melt. 
The molten tin is then held for 
some time to allow any heavy 
impurities to settle to the bottom. 
Electrol 5 d;io refining has been 
used, but is not -common practice. 
The tin of commerce has a purity 
of 98*7 to 99*99 p.c., and in order 
that a brand of tin may be regis- 
tered as standard at the London 
metal exchange it must assay at 
least 99*75 p.c. and be of good 
merchantable quality. Banka and 
Billiton crude tin assays more than 
99*9 p.c. Sn without refining. 
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The purest forms of tin are 
required for the tinplate industry, 
■u'hich consumes more than 40 p.c. 
of the world’s output. The pure 
metal is soft and can be rolled into 
foil or extruded into tubes merely 
by pressure. It has a low tensile 
strength of about 1 ton per sq, in. 
and a Brinell hardness of about 4. 
If a bar of tin is bent, it emits 
a characteristic creaking sound, 
called the “cry” of tin, caused 
by the chafing of the crystals 
against one another. Chemically 
tin has good resistance to air and 
water corrosion, which accounts 
for its use as a protective coating 
for other metals. It is readily 
soluble in hot hydrochloric or 
boiling sulphuric acids, and it 
also dissolves in hot solutions of the 
caustic alkalis, giving stannates. 
It forms two oxides, SnO and 
SnOg. Apart from tinplate, the 
chief uses of the metal are in 
alloys, the most important being 
solders, bronzes, white bearing 
metals, pewter, type metals, and 
Britannia metal for cutlery and 
kitchen wear. The chlorides are 
used as mordants for dyeing 
calico and the natural and arti- 
ficial silks used for stockings. The 
oxide is used as an opacifying 
agent for white enamels and 
glazes, and stannic sulphide is the 
commercial mosaic gold, used for 
gilding and imitation bronze work. 

Tin, OfiES OF. In nature tin 
occurs chiefly as the oxide, 
cassiterite (g.i?.). Other tin bear- 
ing minerals are so rare as to have 
little economic importance. The 
vein deposits of Bolivia contain 
small amounts of stannite, CugSg. 
T’eS.SnSg, cylindritejPbgSbgSngSu, 
and franokeite, PbgSbgSngSji. Tin 
does not often occur ** in the 
metallio form in nature. There 
are two groups of tin ore, the 
vein or lode deposits and the 
alluvial or placer deposits. 

Tin ores are always associated 
with acid igneous rocks, such as 
granite, in quartz veins and 
pegmatites, associated with topaz, 
tourmaline, chlorite, and fluorite. 
The enclosing rock is commonly 
altered to greisen (g.v.). Tin ores 
are generally found near the 
contact of the parent granite, this 
zone being surrounded by outer 
zones carrying copper, lead-zinc, 
silver, and iron. This zonal 
arrangement is well seen in Corn- 
wall. Tungsten and tantalum ores 
are often closely associated with 
tin mineralisation. 

Tinamia.. Group of families 
of minute moths. .Arnong numer- 
ous British species are the clothes 
moth, corn moth, and others 


which are domestic and commer- 
cial pests in the larval stage. 

Tinamou (Tinamtis). Genus of 
S. American birds belonging to the 
small family Tinamiformes. It is 
nearly related to the game birds, 
but is thought to have affinities 
with the Ratitae or flightless 
birds. In general appearance they 
are rather like partridges, and 
they are usually found among 
the long grass in the plains. They 
run like rails, and when hard 
pressed fly swiftly, but are soon 
exhausted. Tinamous are highly 
valued for the table, and this has 
led to their virtual extermination 
in many districts. 

Tincture. Tinge or shade of 
colour. In medicine, it is the solu- 
tion of active principles of drugs 
in alcohol. In heraldry, it is 
appKed to the two metals (or and 
argent), to the seven colours (gules, 
azure, vert, sable, purpure, tenne, 
and murrey or sanguine), and to 
the three chief classes of far 
(ermine, vair, and potent). 

Tindal, Matthew (c. IfiSS- 
1733). English deist. He was 
born at Beer Perris, Devon, and, 
educated a t 
Lincoln C o 1- 
lege, Oxford, 
was elected a 
fellow of All 
Souls in 1678, 
and in 1685 
became an ad- 
vocate at Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 
About this 
time he joined 
the Church of Rome, but returned 
to the Church of England in 1688. 
He wrote controversial works, in- 
cluding The Rights of the Christian 
Church Asserted, 1706, which the 
house of commons ordered to be 
burnt, and Christianity as Old 
as the Creation, 1733. Oitics of 
these works maintained that 
Tindal’s profession of Christianity 
was purely politic. He died at 
Oxford, Aug. 16, 1733. 

Tinder. Inflammable material 
consisting of half-burned linen, 
decaying wood, amadou, touch- 
paper, etc. Such material is 
easily fired by means of a spark 
from a flint, and it was widely 
used for making a light before 
the advent of the friction match, 
a tinder-box being a compact port- 
able arrangement of flint and 
tinder, a larger ancestor of the 
modem automatic petrol lighter. 
See Eiremaking. 

Tinea. Disease of the skin due 
to a fungus. See Ringworm. 

Tinfoil. Thin lead or tin sheet 
used for wrapping tobacco, sweets. 
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etc. The term foil is used of many 
metals when in extremely thin 
sheets. See Foil ; Tinplate. 

Tinnevelly. Dist. and town of 
Madras state, India. The dist. lies 
between Travancore and the Gulf 
of Manaar. Rice, cotton, native 
food grains, and pulses are the 
main crops. Area, 4,342 sq. m. 
Pop. 2,244,543. The town is on 
the rly. from Tuticorin to Quilon. 
Pop. 60,676. 

Tinos OE Tenos. Island of the 
Grecian Archipelago, one of the 
Cyclades group. Separated by a 
narrow channel from the island of 
Andros, immediately to the N.W., 
it is 17 m. in length, with an 
average breadth of 5 m., the area 
being about 80 sq. m. Its surface 
is mountainous, rising in Mt. 
Skhionia to 2,340 ft., but there are 
fertile valleys. The chief products 
are marble, wine, cereals, and figs. 
The principal town is Hagios 
Nikolaos (S. Nicholas), built or 
the site of the ancient Tenos. 
Ruins of a famous temple of 
Poseidon or Neptune were revealed 
by excavation in 1902. 

Tinplate. Thin sheets of mild 
steel (formerly wrought iron), 
coated with tin. The substance is 
favoured for food containers, 
chiefly because tin does not give 
rise to poisonous substances when 
in contact with most foods. The 
tin coating on the steel is of 
pleasing appearance, and also 
facilitates soldering. 

In the older method of manu- 
facture, mild steel ingots were hot- 
rolled to bars, usually 8 ins; wide. 
These bars, out into ' suitable 
lengths, were then hot-rolled to 
sheets in the tin mill. The steel 
was rolled as a composite pack, 
formed by laying the sheets on 
top of one another (matching), 
and also by folding them (doub- 
ling). After hot rojfiing, the packs 
of sheets were sheared to size, the 
sheets separated, pickled in acid 
to remove scale from the surface, 
and annealed. They were cold- 
rolled between polished rolls to 
impart a good surface, and then 
annealed and pickled to give “black 
plate.” Next came the hot dip 
coating operation, passing the 
black plate through flux into the 
pot of molten tin, and finally 
through palm oil. The tinned 
sheet was passed through rolls 
to distribute the still molten tin, 
then through bran and polishing 
rolls to remove excess palm oil and 
impart a bright surface. This has 
been the method of tinplate manu- 
facture in S. Wales for years. 

It is being superseded by the 
production of tinplate in continu- 
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ous strip fonn, by utilising con- 
tinuous hot and cold strip mills, 
and electrolysis for the tin coating. 
The steel strip is passed through 
tanks containing an electrolyte 
of stannous chloride and anodes 
of tin, and receives a tin coating 
which is dull in appearance. Then 
the coating is temporarily melted 
by the passage of an electric 
current, and the strip allowed to 
cool in air. About 600 ft. per min. 
passes through the electrolytic 
tinning line. Most of the develop- 
ment of this process was done in 
the U.S.A. British tinplate was 
first produced in this way at Ebbw 
Vale in 1947. 

Tinplate Workers’ Company. 

London city lively company. 
Originally associated with the 

Wire-workers and 

Pinners, with 
whom it com- 
bined with the 
Girdlers in 1569, 
it was granted a 
charter in 1671. 
It has done much 
.to promote the 
“terests of the 
tin and wire- work 
industries. The offices were at 
Bakers’ Hall, Harp Lane, E.C., but 
on their being destroyed in the 
Second Great War the co. moved 
its headquarters to 3, Albany 
Court Yard, W.l. 

Tinsel (Er. etincelle, Lat, 
scintilla, spark). Highly polished 
sheets, strips, or disks of metal foil 
used chiefly for ornamental pur- 
poses. The metals mainly used are 
copper and brass. The strips are 
generally lacquered in bright 
colours, or silver-plated on one 
side to add to their effect. 

Tintagel. Village and parish of 
Cornwall, England- Situated on 
the coast, 5 m, N.W. of Camelford, 
it is one of the most picturesque 
places in the county and has many 
historic associations. The parish 
church contains . . 

tombs and early . 


period. The castle has been the 
theme of many medieval romances, 
of poems by Tennyson, Swinburne,- 
and others, and of a musical tone- 
poem by Sir A. Bax. It probably 
existed in pre-Saxon times, and is 
spoken of bj’ contemporary writers 
as being in ruins in the early part 
of the 16th century. Parts were 
restored in the 19th century. 

Tintern Abbey . Ruined abbey 
on the Monmouthshire bank of the 
river Wye. It is beautifully 
situated 5 m. N. of Chepstow. A 
Cistercian house was founded here 
by Walter de Clare about 1131. 
The magnificent building was 
mainly erected between 1269 and 
1287 by Roger Bigod, earl of 
Yorfolk. Cloisters were added 
about 1470. The chief remains are 
the ruins of the cruciform church, 
228 ft. long by 150 ft- broad. The 
east and other great windows are 
especially noble; less remains of 
the chapter house, refectory, and 
other spacious buildings. The 
abbey, dissolved in 1537, was long 
the property of the duke of Beau- 
fort, but in 1900 was acquired by 
the crown, and extensive repairs 
were undertaken. A sight of 
Tintem Abbey inspired one of 
Wordsworth’s great poems. Near 
the village is a rly. station. See 
Abbey iUus. p. 7. 

Tiatomeier . Apparatus for de- 
termining the depth of a tint of 
colour by comparison with stand- 
ard tints. One apparatus consists of 
a combination of standard coloured 
glasses so arranged that aU side 
Sght is obscured. The colour under 
examination is compared with 
various tints, obtained by different 
combinations of the glasses, until 
the correct tint is reached. 

Tintoretto (ItaL, little dyer). 
Popular name of Jacopo Rohusti 
(1518-94), Italian painter. Born 
in Venice, Sept. 16, 1518, son of a 
dyer, he was apprenticed to Titian, 
and was influenced by Michel- 


angelo, but largely taught himself 
by studying anatomy and model- 
ling. His first important work 
wasthe Miracle ; 
of S- Mark, 

1548, painted 
for the Scuola 
di San Marco, 
later placed in 
the Venice 
academy. In I 

1558 he mar- | 

Tied Faustina Tintoretto. Self- 

dei Vescovi. portrait by the 

Venice pos- Italian painter 
sesses the most famous of Tintor- 
etto’s paintings : over 60 works in 
the Scuola di San Rocco, the decor- 
ation of which he began in 1560 ; 
others in the church of San Rocco, 
the Collegio, and the doge’s palace. 
Examples in the National Gallery, 
London, and at Hampton Court. 

\Vhile engaged in the Scuola, he 
painted three pictures j'early, and 
received an annual salary of 100 
ducats. His genius was veritably 
a tremendous capacity for work. 
The great Crucifixion picture in the 
refectory of the Scuola has been 
acclaimed bis masterpiece, as illus- 
trating at their best his extraor- 
dinary draughtsmanship, resonant 
colour, and sense of dramatic com- 
position ; but his Presentation in 
Madonna dell’ Orto, and many 
more, are hardly less arresting. By 
sheer sweep of design and courage 
in conception he takes rank among 
the world’s greatest painters. His 
last work of importance was the 
Paradise, in the doge’s palace, sup- 
posed to be the largest painting 
ever executed. It measured 74 ft. 
by 30 ft., and was considered by 
Tintoretto the crowning work of 
bis life, which ended on May 31, 
1594. See Italy: Art; Venice; 
consult Four Great Venetians, F. P. 
Steams, 1901 ; Tintoretto, E. M. 
Phillips, 1911. 

Tiny Tim. Character in Dick- 
ens’s story, A Christmas Carol. He 
is the crippled, youngest, and fav- 
ourite child of Bob Cratchit, the 


remains. Tintagel 
Castle, the re- 
puted birthplace 
of King Arthur, 
stands on a ridge 
of rock connect- 
ingTintagelHead 
to the mainland ; 
much has been 
destroyed by ac- 
tion of the sea, 
but the 13th 
century walls 
remain in parts, 
and near by is 
a smaU chapel 
of the same 



Tintagel, Cornwall. The rocky ridge, crowned by the 
mins of the castle which, according to tradition, was the 


birthplace of King Arthur 


poor clerk. In Scrooge’s vision of 
the future the child dies, a pros- 
pect which helps as much as any- 
thing else in the vision to melt his 
flinty heart. Tiny Tim’s toast, “God 
bless us, every one,” is famous. 

Tip Cat. Outdoor pastime. It is 
played with a piece of rounded 
wood about 4 ins. long, pointed at 
both ends, which is called the cat, 
and a staff similar to a rounders 
club. A circle, usually about 6 ins. 
in diameter, is drawn 8 or 10 ft. 
from a point chosen as the pitcher’s 
base or wicket. From bis base the 
pitcher attempts to throw the cat 
into the circle, the striker being 
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out when he succeeds. Should the 
cat lodge on the line of the circle, 
the striker is permitted to make 
one stroke at it. In the kind of 
tip cat called piggy, the player hits 
a pointed end of the cat down- 
wards so that it bounds into the 
air, and then attempts to strike 
it away from him. 

Tippecanoe. River of Indiana, 
U.S.A. It rises in the N. of the 
state, and flows about 200 m. S.W. 
and S. to join the Wabash 10 m. 
above Lafayette. On Kov. 7, 1811, 
General Harrison defeated the In- 
dians near the mouth of the river. 

Tippera. Hist, of Pakistan, in 
the Chittagong division of E. Ben- 
gal. It lies E. of the Surma river on 
the edge of the Ganges delta, and 
is an alluvial lowland, four-fifths of 
which is cultivated, mainly for rice 
and jute. The area is 2,531 sq. m. 
Annual rainfall, 84 ins. This is one 
of the most densely populated dis- 
tricts in Bengal. Seven-tenths of 
the pop. of 3,860,139 are Muslim^. 

Tipperary. County of Munster, 
Eire. An inland county in the S. of 
the country, its area is 1,643 sq. m. 
The centre is mainly level and fer- 
tile, hut on the borders are hills : 
the Knoekmealdown Mts. on the 
S.W. ; Keeper Hill on the W. ; 
Devilsbit Mt. on the ; the 
SHeveardagh Hills on the S.E. 
Another range is the Galty Mts., 
with Galtymore, 3,015 ft., highest 
point in the county, one branch 
of which is called the Tipperary 
Hills. The chief river is the Suir, 
while along the N.W. boundary 
flows the Shannon. In the W. is 
the fertile Golden Vale. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry, the most 
flourishing branch being dairy 
farming, but coal, copper, and slate 
are worked. The Eire state rlys. 
serve the county. Clonmel is the co. 
town ; other places are Tipperary, 
Cashel, Thurles, Carrick-on-Suir, 
Caher, Roscrea, and Nenagh. 
Tipperary became a county pala- 
tine in 1328, the Butlers being its 
lords, and they retained their 
exceptional rights therein until 
1715. In the S.W. are some inter- 
esting stalactite caverns. For ad- 
ministrative purposes Tipperary is 
divided iuto two counties, and 
S„ each with its own council. The 
CO. returns seven members to the 
ddil. Pop. 135,981. 

Tipperary. Market town and 
urban dist. of co, Tipperary, 
Eire. It is 110 m. S.W. of Dublin 
and 23 m. S.E. of Limerick by the 
Eire state rlys. The buildings in- 
clude R-C.and Protestant churches. 
Tipperary is an agricultural centre, 
haying a large trade in farm and 
dairy produce, and works for mak- 


ing condensed milk. It was made a 
borough in 1310, having grown up 
around a castle built by the Eng- 
lish. It had also an Augustinian 
monastery, of which there are re- 
mains. The town was prominent 
during the land struggle in Ireland, 
New Tipperary being founded 1890 
for evicted tenants. Pop. 5,266. 

Tipperary. Short name for a 
popular song. It’s a long, long 
way to Tipperary. Written and 
composed by Jack Judge in 1911, 
it had an extraordinary vogue in 
the autumn of 1914, when the 
troops mobilised for the First 
Great War used it as a marching 
song. That the song had nothing 
to do with the war is evident from 
the date of publication, and the 
character of the words, which 
simply tell of an Irishman’s 
longing to be with his sweetheart. 
The song remains associated with 
the “ Old Contemptibles ” of the 
First Great War. From 1915 to 
the end of the war it was scarcely 
heard in the army ; but it remained 
a popular community song through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Tippermuir^ Battle oe. 
Fought Sept. 1, 1644, on a plain 
3 m. W. of Perth, between the 
Scottish Covenanters and a Royal- 
ist force commanded by Montrose. 
A force from Ireland having been 
landed to aid the Royalist cause^ 
Montrose called the clans to arms. 
His troops numbered only about 
3,000, but with these he boldly 
attacked and completely defeated 
the Covenanters, of whom there 
were 7,000 foot, and from 700 
to 1,000 horse with nine guns. 
Some 2,000 Covenanters were 
slain, many were taken prisoners, 
and Montrose was able to occupy 
Perth. This was the first of his six 
celebrated victories for the Stuarts. 

Tippet. Cape of fur or other 
material for the shoulders. Tippets 
are an item in the official costume 
of judges and clergy, and fre- 
quently form part of the outdoor 
livery of coachmen and footmen. 
Anciently the tippet was the pen- 
dant part of the hood or sleeve. 
See Costume ; Hood. 

Tippett, Michael Kemp (h. 
1905), British composer. Bom 
in London, Jan. 2, 1905, he was 
educated at Staniford grammar 
school, studied composition under 
Charles Wood at the R.C.M., and 
became a conductor to L.C.C. 
organizations. Prom 1940 he was 
musical director at Morley College. 
His oratorio, A Child of Our Time, 
first performed 1944, of which he 
wrote text as well as music, was 
based on an incident in the Nazi 
persecution of Jews. Tippett’s 
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music, evocative and lyiical, was 
deeply expressive of the tragedy 
of the contemporary scene, and 
notable also for its sense of re- 
straint. He wrote much for 
strings, e,g. three quartets, and a 
concerto for double string or- 
chestra. A symphony was first 
played in 1945, and variations for 
piano and orchestra in 1942. 

Tippoo Sahib (1749-99). Sul- 
tan of Mysore. Son of Haider Ali 
iq.v.), whom he succeeded in 1782, 
he fought 
during the 
first Mysore 
War, c o n- 
cluding the 
treaty of 
Mangalore in 
1784. Two 
years later 
h e declared 
war on the 
Mahr attas, 
and in 1789 
attacked Travancore, a state allied 
with the British. This occasioned 
the second Mysore War, which 
ended in Tippoo’s defeat ih 1791. 
Founding a secret confederacy of 
all discontented native rulers, and 
strengthened by the promise of 
French help, Tippoo planned vast 
schemes for the expulsion of the 
British and his own exaltation. 
But the plot was discovered, 
Wellesley made a rapid advance 
on Seringapatam, and Tippoo was 
slain in the capture of the city, 
May 4, 1799. See Seringapatam ; 
consult also Haidar Ali and Tipu 
Sultan, L. B. Bowring, 1893. 

Tippoo Tib, Name by which 
Hamed ben Mohammed, African 
slave-trader, was known. Of 
mixed Arabian and African blood, 
he traded in Equatorial Africa, 
especially in Upper Congo. Aiding 
Cameron in 1874, and Stanley in 
1886, and taking part in the Emin 
relief expedition of 1887, he was 
given the governorship of the 
Stanley Falls district of Upper 
Congo. Consult Tippu Tib, H. 
Brode, Eng. trans. 1907. 

Tipstaff. Official of the Eng- 
lish high court of justice. The name 
is derived from the staff of office, 
which is tipped with metal or with 
a small crown. Tipstaffs are ap- 
pointed to the chancery and king’s 
bench divisions, and their duty is 
to make arrests, in the precincts of 
the court, of such persons as are 
committed for contempt or other 
offences. See Bailiff. 

Tipton. Mun. bor. of Staffs, 
England. It is 8 m. N.W. of 
Birmingham, and has six rly. sta- 
tions. Chief industries are motor 
engineering and manufacture of 
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electrical equipment, furniture, 
machine tools, toys, glass, etc. 
The parish church of S. Martin 
has the oldest church registers in 
England, starting in 1513. With 
Rowley Regis, Tipton forms a bor. 
constituency. Pop. 3S,SS4. 

Tiraboschi, Gikolamo (1731- 
94). Italian literary historian. He 
was born at Bergamo, Dec. IS, 
1731, and after 
being professor 
of ihetoric at 
Milan was ap- 
pointed in 
1770 librarian 
to the duke of 
Modena. His 
ohief work, 
Storia deUa 
Letteratura 
Italiana, 13 vols., 1772-S2, is the 
standard history of Italian litera- 
ture down to the beginning of the 
18th century. He died at Modena, 
June 3, 1794. Pron, Teera-boskee. 

Tiracb. Mir. Mt. of Pakistan. 
It is the culminating point, 25,426 
ft., of the great S. spurs of the 
Hindu Kush, which penetrate 
into Chitral in the K.W. Frontier 
province. 

Txrah. Dist. of Pakistan, in the 
K.W. Frontier province. It com- 
prises all the glens on the S. side 
of the Safed Koh Range, of which 
the dramage is united into, and 
flows by, the Bara river into the 
Kabul. It falls within the tribal 
territories of the prov The tribes- 
men, Afridis and Orakzais, are 
diligent cultivators of the lower 
slopes and valley floors, and in 
the summer the Afriis retire 
from the malarious lower valleys 
to the elevated glens. 

Tirah Campaxgn. British ex- 
pedition against the Afridis and 
Orakzais, 1897-98. British posts 


in the Khyber Pass garrisoned by 
Airidi militia having been over- 
whelmed by Afridi insurgents, a 
force of 35,000 men under Sir 
William Lockhart ' was sent to 
operate in the Tirah and Mastura 
Valleys. The operations, based on 
Kohat, began by the capture of the 
Dargai heights, Oct. 20, 1897, fol- 
lowed by the storming of the 
Sempagha Pass leading into the 
Mastura Valley, Oct. 29, and of the 
Arhanga Pass leading out of it into 
the Tirah country, Oct. 31. The 
latter region was then scoured by 
brigades, many walled villages 
being destroyed, in spite of the 
resistance of the Afridis, who on 
several occasions inflicted con- 
siderable loss on the Britisk col- 
umns. Saran Sar was captured by 
Ga-selee’s brigade, Nov. 11, and the 
Waran and Rajgul valleys were 


cleared by Kempster's and West- 
macott's brigades respectively. 
The force returned to India by two 
routes and, a junction having been 
efiected near Peshaivar, the Khy- 
ber forts were retaken. The Afridis 
then sued for peace, terms were 
imposed, and the expeditionary 
force was dispersed, April, 189S. 

Tirana. Capital of Albania. 
It lies 20 m. E. of the Adriatic 
coast at Durazzo, at the S. end of 
the plain of Kruja, overlooking 
the Rushlia vallet’. Gloriously 
situated, Tirana is a picturesque 
rather than a comfortable or 
organized place, dating from the 
17th century. Most of its pop., 
est. 31,000, are Muslims. There is a 
court of cassation. After the 
Italians occupied Albania in April, 
1939, they built a military airfield 
near the capital, which itself re- 
mained in Axis hands until Nov. 
18, 1944, when the German 

garrison withdrew before advanc- 
ing Allied and partisan forces. It 
was badly damaged in the course 
of the war. Tirana gives its name 
to a prefecture of Albania which 
has a pop. of 57,808. 

Tiraspol. Town and region of 
Moldavia S.S.R. It is on the left 
hank of the Dniester and the 
Odessa-Kishinev rly., 70 m. N.W. 
of Odessa. There are horticultural 
and tobacco-growing industries 
and others concerned with tallow 
and soap. Taken by the Germans 
during their advance on Odessa in 
the summer of 1941, Tiraspol was 
recaptured April 12, 1944, in a 
night assault by the 3rd Ukrainian 
army. Pop. approx, 35,000. 

Tire or Tyre. Hoop, band, or 
air filled tube on the rim of a 
wheel. The steel tire of a wooden 
carriage or cartwheel binds the 
f^oes and spokes tightly together, 



!ESre. Section of beaded edge cord 
tire showing two diagonal layers 
of cord 


and takes the wear of usage. The 
tire is made rather smaller than 
the wheel in the first instance, is 
expanded by heat till it w'ill pass 


over the felloes, and is allowed 
to cool. The rolled-steel tire of a 
railway locomotive, carriage, or 
car wheel is shrunk on to the cast 
iron or steel centre in a similar 
'way. A projecting lip on the outer 
face, and a ring forced into a 
groove at the other side, make it 
impossible for the tire to move 
laterally- should the shrinkage grip 
prove insufficient. The shrinkage 
allowance is about in. for 

every in. of diameter ; thus a tire 
for a oO-in. wheel centre would 
have, before the heating,, an in- 
ternal diameter of about 49*950 
ins. Railway vehicle tires are 
5-5J ins. broad, at least an inch 
thick, and made of the best steel. 
The tread is coned to an angle of 
1 in 32 towards the outside edge. 
Flanges are 1 in. deep and 1 in. 
wide. If a locomotive has a large 
number of driving wheels coupled 
together, some of the tires may be 
extra wide and flangeless, to 
facilitate travels on curves. 

The width of road locomotive 
and vehicle tires, relatively to the 
weight carried by the wheel and 
the 'w^heel’s diameter, has been 
made the subject of legislation in 
many countries. 

The invention of the bicycle led 
to the introduction of a solid rub- 
ber tire, which was held on to the 
rim by a wire or wires embedded 
in it or by beads engaging with the 
flanges in the rim. The pneumatic 
tire, adopted universally for cycles, 
motor cars, transport vehicles, 
tractors, and aircraft, was in- 
vented by Thomson in 1846, but 
was first put to practical use by 
Dunlop, who in 1888 fitted a 
bicycle with a crude form. In the 
pneumatic tire are two separate 
parts : an air container of rubber, 
the inner tube ; and a cover with 
cotton, rayon, nylon, or steel 
composition, protected by a plain 
or patterned tread of compounded 
rubber. The cotton, rayon, nylon, 
or steel cords are insulated with 
specially compounded rubber. A 
complete tire may have one or 
more layers of cords. It is held in 
position on the rim by coils of 
high tensile insulated steel wires. 
See Dunlop ; Motor Vehicle ; 
Rubber. 

Tiree or Tyree. Island of the 
Inner Hebrides, Argyllshire, Scot- 
land. Situated 3 m. S, of Coll and 
15 m, W. of Mull, it is 14 m, from 
N. to S., and averages 3 m. in 
breadth. There are two small 
harbours, Scarinish Bay in the 
N.E and Hynish in the S. A pink 
m&rble spotted with green is found. 
The chief occupation of the 
crofters is rearing and exporting 
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horses, cattle, and poultry. The 
island forms a parish wjbiich in- 
cludes Skerr\’vore, famous for its 
lighthouse, some 10 m. to the S. 

Tiresias. In Greek legend, a 
soothsaj’er of Thebes. He was 
blind from childhood because, ac- 
cording to one story, he had seen 
Athena bathing. Athena, haring 
been entreated to restore the sight 
of Tiresias, gave him instead the 
gift of prophecy, which he exer- 
cised until he died at a great age. 


country and assumed the title of 
king. Pop. 12,750. 

Tiro, Marcus Tullius (c. 95 
B.c.-A.D. 5). Freedman and secre- 
tary of Cicero. He was himself an 
author, writing a work on grammar 
and a Life of his master, and he 
collected and edited Cicero’s works. 
He was also credited with the in- 
vention of a system of shorthand, 
called Notae Tironianae. 

Tirol OR Tyrol. Western prov- 
ince of Austria. With an area of 


He also understood the speech of 4,886 sq. m., it lies between Bavaria 


birds. He appears in many legends, 
including those of Hercules and 
Oedipus, and Odysseus consulted 
him in Hades. Tiresias is the title 
of a poem hy Tennyson. 

Tmdates. Xame of several 
Parthian and Armenian kings. (1 ) 
King of Parthia, 32 b.c., and 
successor of Phraates 
IV, against whom his 
subjects had revolted. 

Driven out in his turn, 
he took refuge with 
Augustus, who refused 
to hand him over, but 
would not reinstate 
him. (2) Grandson of 
Phraates IV, brought 
up in Home and set ^ . - 

up as king of Parthia 
by Tiberius, a.d. 35. ® 


Tmdates n. 
King of Parthia 


on the N., Switzerland and Italy 
on the S., and has the Austrian 
provs. of Salzburg on the E. and 
Vorarlberg on the W. Before the 
First Great War the prov. extended 
S. to Lake Garda, but the treaty of 
Saint Germain-en-Laye gave S. 
Tirol or the Trentino {q.v. ) to Italy. 

. _ .. Austrian Tirol com- 

! prises a series of Alpine 
. ranges on the N. side 
’ of the main chain of 
; the E. Alps. Between 
' the Ctzthaler Alps and 
I Hohe Tauern on the S. 

' boundary to the Alps 
of Algau and the 
Bavarian Highlands 

; ‘ on the N., a width of 

about 50 m., is the 
long, narrow valley of 


(3) Brother of Vologaeses I, by the Inn, which rises in Switzer- 
whom he was made king of Ar- land and flows into Germany, 


menia about 54. Severely defeated 
and more than once (friven out 
of Armenia by Nero’s general 
Domitius Corbule, he gave up his 


flanked by minor ranges, the 
Stubai and Tuxer Alps. The Otz, 
Ziller, and other small affluents 
flow through short, narrow valleys 


crown, which was restored to him from the S. frontier, which is part 
by Nero in 66. (4) King of Armenia of the water-parting between the 

it.. j j • 


in the 3rd century, twice expelled 
by the Persians and definitely 
restored by Diocletian after the 
peace of Nisibis, 298. 

Tirlemont. Town of Belgium, 


drainage areas of the Adriatic Sea 
and the Danube, The N. boundary 
is crossed by the Lech and Isar, 
affluents of the Danube. The W. 
boundary is mountainous, com- 


in tlm prov. of Brabant. It lies on munication is limited almost en- 
T V- tirely to the Arlberg pass and rly. 


riy. S.E. of Louvain, and is a junc- 
tion on the Brussels-Liege rly. 
There are sugar, brewing, and 
tanning industries, and a busy 
trade in grain. The church of 
Notre-Dame-du-Lac, with 13th 
century choir, has remarkable 
panellhag and stalls in 17th century 
baroque style, and was damaged in 
the First Great War; that of S. 
Germain combines Romanesque 
and Gothic work. Pop. 20,662. 

Timovo OR Trnovo. Town 
and former capital of Bulgaria. 
It stands on the Yantra, N. of 
the Balkan Mts., on the rly. from 
Rustchuk to Stara Zagora, 6Q m. 
S.E. of Plevna. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and has dye works and 
manufactures copper goods. Here 
in 1908 Prince Ferdinand declared 
the complete independence of the 


tunnel. Almost the only way S. 
into Italy is by the Brenner pass. 

The rly, system centres on 
Innsbruck, the capital ; lines go 


E. by the Innthal to Salzburg, W. 
by the same valley to the Arlberg 
pass, S. to the Brenner, and N. to 
Bavaria. The main occupations 
are primary in character, lumber- 
ing in the extensive forests, cattle 
grazing and dairy farming on the 
Alps, and mining for lead near 
Landeok and for salt near Hall. 
Pop. 422,812. 

In Roman times Tirol was part 
of the Roman Rhaetia which was 
conquered in 15 B.c. After being 
overrun by the barbarians it was 
cut up into a number of petty 
states ; the German portion finally 
coming to the counts of the Afflge 
or Tirol, from whom it passed to 
Austria in 1363. Ceded to Bavaria 
in 1805, Tirol was restored to 
Austria by the treaty of Paris in 
1814. At the end of the Second 
. Great War, 1945, Tirol came into 
the French zone of occupation 
in Austria. See Austria ,* Trentino. 

Tirpitz, Alpred Friedrich voh 
(1849-1930). German sailor. Bom 
at Kiistrin, March 19, 1849, and 
educated at Frankfort gymnasium, 
he entered the Prussian navy in 
1865. He was Prussian minister 
for the navy from 1897 and in 1903 
became grand admiral of the 

German navy 

and head of the 
naval staff. The 
policy of Tirpitz 
was to compete 
with Great I 
Britain in naval 
power and the I 
mercantile 
marine, but 
scarcely to seek 
war. He revolu- A. von Tirpitz, 

tionisedthead- 

ministration on board ship and 
worked out systems of defensive 
tactics and mass use of torpedo 
boats. When war came, Tirpitz 
tried to bring about a naval battle 
in which his big ships might be used 
advantageously, but he was blamed 
by Bethmann-Hollweg for neglect- 





Tirol. Three Tirolese peasants of 


this western province of Austria 
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ing the submarine, and this helped 
to cause his retirement in 1916. 
He thus had no responsibility for 
Jutland or the unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign. Tirpitz pub- 
lished his memoirs in 1919, founded 
the Fatherland party (hostile to 
Great Britain), and sat in the 
Reichstag from 1921. He died 
March 6, 1930. 

Tirpitz. German battleship. 
A sister ship of the Bismarck 
{qjv,), she was laid dovm in 1936 
and completed in lO-ll. Displacing 
45,000 tons on a length of 792 ft, 
and a beam of 118 ft., she had a 
speed of 30 knots*; she was armed 
with eight 15-in., twelve 5‘9-in., 
and sixteen 4*l-in. guns, and 
carried four aircraft. She took 
part in the German invasion of 
Norway, where she remained for 
some time. Based on Alten Fjord, 
she came out to attack Allied 
convoys to Russia, so that her 
existence was a constant threat. 
On March 9, 1942, she was attacked 
by torpedo-carriers of the Fleet 
Air Arm, and thereafter was fre- 
quently damaged from sea and air. 
On Sept. 22, 1943, three midget 
submarines of the R.N. pene- 
trated the boom defences in Alten 
Fjord and scored several torpedo 
hits, putting her out of action for 
months ; on April 3, 1944, torpedo- 
bombers dropped 40 tons of H.E. 
on her ; and on Nov. 12 a force of 
29 B.A.F. Lancasters sank the 
Tirpitz in Tromso Fjord, whither 
she had been removed, with 
12,000-lb. bombs. 

Tirupati. Town of Madras 
state, India. In Ohittoor dist., 
it is 84 m. N.W. of Madras. On a 
hill 2,500 ft. high stands a pagoda 
which only Hindus may enter, 
with copper statues of Krishnaraja 
and his two queens, and an idol of 
Vishnu which attracts crowds of 
pilgrims. Pop. 19,500. 

Tirupatur. Town of Madras 
state, India, in Vellore dist. 
It is situated W. of the Javadi 
HiUr on the rly. from Madras to 
Calicut, and is an important road 
centre. It was taken by the 
British and recaptured by Haider 
Ali in 1767. 

Timvannamallai. Town of 
Madras state, India, in Vellore 
dist. Situated in the S. of the dist. 
on the rly. from Vellore to Pondi- 
cherri, it occupies a strategic point 
where roads converge on the 
Ohengama Pass through the E. 
Ghats. Between 1753 and 1791 
it was besieged on ten occasions. 
A fire festival is held annually at 
the temple. Pop, 25,100. 

Tii^s* Ancient Greek city of 
Argolis, in Peloponnesus. Accord- 



ing to the legend, its walls were 
built for Proetus, king of Argos, by 
masons from Lycia in Asia Minor 
called Cyclopes, whence the term 
Cyclopean architecture. Like 
Mycenae Tiryns played no 

part in Greek history and was 
similarly destroyed by Argos (468 
B.C.), but its archaeological re- 
mains are of the highest interest. 

Tiryns was older than Mycenae, 
which may have been originally set 
up by the rulers of Tiryns as a 
barrier against invaders from the 


Tiryns, Greece. Kuined walls of unhewn blocks of stone, which surround the 
ancient city. Top, one of the galleries in the southern walls 


north. The acropolis was built on a 
rocky, oblong Ml, some 50 ft. in 
height, on which were three terraces 
or platforms. The walls which sur- 
rounded it are still standing, and 
on the south side, where the hill is 
highest, Sehliemann and Dorpfeld 
in 1804 discovered the ruins of a 
large palace, its walls covered with 
curious mural decorations, which 
in general structure exhibits a re- 
markable correspondence with the 
descriptions in the Homeric poems. 
It is distinguished, Hke later Greek 
dwelling-houses, by the separation 
of the chambers for men from those 
intended for females. A peculiarity 
of the surrounding walls is a num- 
ber of galleries and chambers, 
probably store-rooms. Bee. Aegean 
Civilization. 

Tisa. Rumanian form of the 
name of the river described in this 
work under Theiss. 

TiseHus, Ae27b Wilhelm 
Kattkis (b. 1902). Swedish bio- 
chemist, who in 1948 was awarded 
the Nobel prize for chemistry. 
Bom Aug. 10, 1902, he took his 
doctorate in philosophy at Uppsala 
,in 1931. There he worked as an 
independent professor on absorp- 
tion analysis and the nature of 
serum proteins. In 1943 he was 
dected to the New York academy 
of science. 

Tislui. Seventh month of the 
Jewish sacred year, and the first 
month of the civil year. It begins 
some time in Sept, or Oct. The 
first day of it is observed as Rosh 
Hashanah, or feast of the New 
Year ; the Day of Atonement ( Yom 
Klippur) is on the 10th ; the feast 


of Tabernacles, or harvest festival, 
on the 15th. See Calendar. 

Tisio, Benvenuto (1481-1559). 
Italian painter, commonly called 
II Garofalo. Born at Ferrara, he 
studied there under Panetti and at 
Cremona ; he also worked in Rome 
and Mantua. He returned home in 
1501, and was associated with the 
brothers Dossi in paintings for the 
Borgias’ court. He was again at 
Rome in 1509, when he came under 
the influence of Raphael, but in 
1512 he appears to have settled 
at Ferrara. Blind from 1550, he 
died on Sept, 6 or 16, 1559. Good 
examples of his art are in the 
National Gallery, London, but 
most are at Ferrara and Rome. 

Tiso, JosBE (1887-1947). Slovak 
politician. He was ordained priest 
in 1909, and became a professor of 
theology. After the First Great 
War he joined the movement for 
Slovak autonomy and was a lead- 
ing figure in the fascist Hlinka 
guard. When his people were 
granted self-government as a result 
of the Munich pact, 1938, he be- 
came prime minister ; removed 
from office, he was reinstated by 
the Germans, and on Slovakia’s 
being declared independent he was 
elected first president, Oct. 26, 
1939. During the Second Great 
War Father Tiso allied himself 
with the Germans, repressed 
socialists, and helped to quell 
partisan revolts. Arrested by 
U.S. troops, 1945, he was im- 
prisoned as a traitor by the re- 
constituted Czecho-Slovak govt., 
tried at Bratislava, found guilty, 
and hanged on April 18, 1947. 
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Tissapliemes (d. 395 b.c.)- 
Persian satrap. In 4-14 B.o. he was 
made satrap of Lower Asia. Duriii " 
the latter part of the Pelopon- 
nesian War he toyed with the 
Spartans by holding out promises 
of help, his real policy being to let 
both the Athenians and the Spar- 
tans wear themselves out. After 
the battle of Cunaxa, 401 b.c,, 
where he was one of the four 
generals of Artaserxes, he treach- 
eroaslv murdered the leaders of 
the 10,000 Greeks. Prom 400 to 
395, as governor of the coast of 
Asia Minor, he carried on war 
with the Spartans, but his failure 
caused Artaxerxes to give orders 
for his execution. See, Cyrus 
the Younger ; Xenophon. 

Tissot, James Joseph Jacques 
(1836-1902). Prench painter. 
Born at Xantes, Oct. 15, 1836, he 
studied under 
Flandrin and 
Lamothe. His 
early years dur- 
ing which he 
painted mostly 
contemporary 
genre, were 
passed in Paris ; 
but after the 
Franco - Prussian 
War he removed 
to London, where he produced 
clever etchings in the studio of 
Seymour Haden, and worked as a 
portraitist and caricaturist. His 
paintings of English social life in the 
’70s are of documentary interest. 
In the midst of his career he 
suddenly abandoned all secular 
art in order to devote himself to 
illustrating the life of Christ. 
About 1884 he set out for Palestine 
to collect materials for this work. 
Returning to Paris in 1895, he ex- 
hibited some 350 water-colour 
drawings of N.T, subjects marked 
by over-scrupulous historical real- 
ism. They were shown in London 
and published in Paris. Tissot was 
engaged in France on a set of O.T. 
drawings when he died, Aug. 8, 
1902. ConsvM Vulgar Society, J. 
Iiaver, 1936. Pron.. Tisso. 

Tissue, In biology, aggrega- 
tion of cells which have common 
origin and function. Thus the 
muscles of animals consist of cells 
making up muscular tissue, the 
brain and nerves of nerve tissue, 
the soft parts of plants of ground 
tissue, the veins of leaves of 
vascular tissue, and so on. Each 
tissue consists of one or more 
kinds of cell structurally suited 
to perform its relevant function. 

ISsza. Hungarian name for the 
river referred to under its German 
name Theiss in this work. 



James Tissot. 
French painter 



Tit. Five species oi the small British bird. 1. Black- 
headed marsh tit. 2. Great tit or ox-eye. 3. Little 
long-tailed species. 4. The rare bearded tit. 5. Blue 
tit on a broken coconut 


W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 

Tit OR Titmouse. Family of 
small, rather long-tailed, arboreal 
birds (Paridae), of which seven 
species occur in Great Britain. Of 
these, the blue tit {Pams caeru- 
leus), often called the tomtit, is the 
best known, a little bird measuring 
4J ins. in length, with a blue crown, 
white cheeks, greenish back, blue 
wings and tail, and a white breast 
crossed by a blue line. It is found 
in most parts of the British Isles, 
and is a familiar visitor to gardens. 

The bearded tit {Panurus biar~ 
micus) is extremely rare, and 
occurs only in the neighbourhood 
of the Norfolk Broads. It is 6J ins. 
long, and has light brown plumage 
with a little black and white. The 
head is bluish grey, and from each 
cheek grows a tuft of black 
feathers from which the bird de- 
rives its name. It is found among 
beds of reeds, where it climbs about 
like a small parrot. The long-tailed 
tit {Aegithidos cavdatus) is one of 
the smallest British birds. The 
plumage is in the main black and 
white, with slight tinges of red.. 
It occurs freely in England and 
Ireland, but is not common in 
Scotland. It is found in woods 
and pnerally goes in small parties, 
visiting hedges and trees in search 
of insects. The nest is domed and 
made of felted hair, moss and 
lichens, lined with feathers. Over 
two thousand feathers have been 
found in a single nest. 

Thegreat tit {Parus major), or ox- 
eye, has a black head and throat, 
fireenish back, white cheeks, and 


yellow under 
parts, and is 
6 ins. long. It 
occurs locally 
in woods and 
orchards, but is nowhere abxm- 
dant. It feeds mainly on insects, 
but has a distinct liking for carrion. 

The marsh tit (P. palustris) has 
a black head, grey wings and back, 
with white cheeks, throat, and 
breast. It is common in England, 
rare in Scotland, and absent from 
Ireland. The crested tit (P. 
cristatus) is distinguished by its 
pointed crest of black and white 
feathers. The cheeks are white, 
the throat black, the under parts 
white, and the rest of the plumage 
reddish brown. It is extremely 
rare, being found only in certain 
pine forests in the N. of Scotland. 
See Coal Tit ; Eggs, colour plate. 

Titaghur. Town of W. Bengal, 
India, in the dist. of the 24 Par- 
ganas. It is situated on the 
Hooghli, 14 m. N. of Calcutta, and 
has paper and jute mills employing 
most of its 67,416 inhabitants. 

Titan. Sixth Saturnian moon in 
point of distance from the planet. 
It was the first to be discovered, 
being detected by Huygens, March 
25, 1655. Its diameter is a little 
under 3,000 m., exact estimate 
being difficult owing to irradiation. 
It varies slightly in brightness be- 
tween the 8th and 9th magnitudes, 
and it is believed that its period 
of rotation is equal to its period of 
revolution about the planet, 15 
days 22 hours 41 mins. Photo- 
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Titanic. The White Star liner, the largest vessel o£ her time, as she appeared 
before her maiden voyage to New York, daring which she sank with the loss 
of over a thousand lives 


graphy of the spectra of Titan 
proved that its atmosphere con- 
tains methane and ammonia. 
Titan. In Greek mythology, a 


anees at sea were introduced, and 
the insistence upon routine boat 
drill on all passenger ships dates 
from this inquiry. Consult The 


family of giants, the progeny of Sinking of the Titanic, L. H. Bees- 


Uranus and Ge. They were 12 


ley, 1912. An early British talking 


13 in number, and the best known film, Atlantic, was based on the 


are Oceanus, Hyperion, Cronos, 
Rhea, and Themis. At the in- 
stigation of their mother, Ge, the 
Titans rose against their father, 
Uranus, mutilated him, and made 
Cronos ruler of the universe in his 


Titanic disaster, and Noel Coward 
placed one of the scenes of his play 
Cavalcade on the deck of the 
Titanic just before the disaster. 

Titanite or Sphene. A silicate 
of calcium and titanium, CaTiSiOg, 


stead. When Zeus became king of occurring in lozenge-shaped crys- 


the gods the Titans refused to ac- 
knowledge his authority and carried 
on a 10 years’ struggle with him. 

Titania. Queen of the Fairies, 
in Shakespeare’s play A JVIid- 
summer Night’s Dream (g.®.). Wife 
of Oberon, she has quarrelled with 


tals or grains. It is usually found 
as an accessory constituent of acid 
igneous rocks, sometimes in impor- 
tant amounts . in lime-rich rock, 
Titaninxu. Chemical element. 
Its symbol is Ti ; atomic number, 
22 ; atomic weight, 47*90 ; specific 


him over possession of an Indian gravity, 4*5 ; m. p., 1,800® C. 
page. In revenge he casts a spell It has a hexagonal close-packed 
over her while she sleeps which structure. This metal was dis- 


compels her to fall in love with covered by Gregor in 1789 in a 
Bottom the weaver, after Puck sample of Cornish iron ore. Al- 
bas given him an ass’s head. The though often regarded as rare, it is 
healing of the quarrel and Titania’s one of the niue most abundant 
restoration to Oberon’s affection is elements in the earth’s crust. It 
one of the charming themes of the 
play. See Bottom, 

Titanic. British steamship sunk 
in the Atlantic, April 15, 1912. 

Belonging to the White Star Line, 
she was at the time the largest ship 
in the world and reputed unsink- 
able. Her details were: length, 

852 ft. ; beam, 92*6 ft . ; gross ton- 
nage, 46,328; engines, 70,000 i.h.p. ; 
and speed, 21 knots. While on her 
maiden voyage from Southampton 
to New York the Titanic collided 
with a sunken iceberg. She struck 
this at 11.40 p.m. on April 14, 

19 12, and sank in a calm sea at 2.20 , 

a.m., more than 1,500 lives being is found as the ox- [, 
lost. Among those who perished ide, which occurs ^ 
were W. T. Stead, Jacques Futrelle, in three different r 
the French novelist, J. J. Astor, crystalline forms, I 
and G. D. Widener. The Carpathia, rutile, brookite, | 
reversing her course in response to and anatase. It is I 
the wireless signals of distress, also found as | 
picked up about 700 survivors. An ilmenite, FeTiOj, » 
inquiry into the disaster was held and as titanates of ; 
in Iiondon the same year, pre- iron, calcium, alu- ^ 
sided over by Viscount Mersey minium, etc. Com- 
as the result of which several mercial sources are 
improvements in fife-saving appli- rutile and ilmenite 



from Travancore and Norway ; 
both theise ores can be brought 
into solution by fusion w'ith alkali 
and extraction of the melt with 
acid. 

Metallic titanium is prepared 
only with difficulty because of its 
high m. p., and the ease 'wath which 
it combines with oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon, and hydrogen, and with 
other metals to form alloys. Re- 
duction of the tetrachloride with 
sodium in a sealed bomb at red 
heat gives a product containing a 
trace of iron but no other detect- 
able impurity. Amorphous titan- 
ium is a dark grey powder. In the 
massive state it is bright and suffi- 
ciently hard to scratch quartz. It 
is stable in the air but when heated 
in oxygen at 600° C. it bums with 
a brilliant flame to form the 
dioxide TiOg, and at 800° C. it 
begins to bum in nitrogen to form 
the nitride TiN. It is the only 
element known to bum vigorously 
in nitrogen. It combines directly 
with the halogens and most other 
non-metals. 

Titanium forms three series of 
salts corresponding to valencies 4, 
3, and 2. Compounds are used in 
electric arcs, as mordants for dye- 
ing, and for ceramic colours. The 
trichloride is a powerful reducing 
agent in the laboratory, and the 
tetrachloride produces artffioial 
smoke screens. The dioxide is a 
paint pigment, being unaffected by 
sulphides. Addition of titanium to 
steel is usually in the form of ferro- 
titanium, made by reducing ilmen- 
ite or rutile in the presenceof iron in 
an electric furn- 
ace. As there is 
high resistance to 
shock, such steel 
is used for rails. * 
Titanotlieres 
(Gr. TitaUt giant; 
iker, wild beast). 
Extinct fossil 
family of ungu- 
lates resembliog 
rhinoceroses. The 
animals, which 


ide, which occurs 
in three different 
crystalline forms, 
ratile, brookite, 
and anatase. It is 
also found as 
ilmenite, FeTiOj, 


minium, etc. Com- 
mercial sources are 
mtile and ilmenite 



Titanotlieres. Beconstruction of a specimen of the 
Teleoceras genus ; top, left, skrieton of Bioniotheiinm 
gigas, member of another genns 
American Museum of Natural History 
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floarizrlied in the Oligocene {q.v,)^ 
had bony gro\rtlis on the maxillary 
bones above the snout. 

Tit-Bits. London \reekly paper. 
First of a long succession of periodi- 
cals designed to amuse and in- 
struct, it was established, Oct. 30, 
ISSl, by (Sir) George Xewnes (q.w ). 
An instant success, it was the first 
paper to iiiusure purchasers against 
riy. accidents. Its first serious rival 
was Answers 

Tithe (A.S. teothat a tenth). 
Originalh' the tenth part of an 
income payable for the mainten- 
ance of the parish priest. The 
practice was commanded by Moses, 
but seems not to have been con- 
tinued by Christians of the Apos- 
tolic Age. In Great Britain the 
earliest record of tithes seems to be 
that of Bede. In 7o0 Egbert, arch- 
bishop of York, directed his clergy 
to teach their people to pay tithes. 


to the average price of corn during 
the preceding seven years, this 
being periodically determined by 
rather involved tables. 

Changes in prices during the 
First Great War caused much in- 
convenience, and in 1918 tithe 
rent charge was fixed for the seven 
years to 1925. In the latter year 
provision was made for its extinc- 
tion in 85 years, by a sinking fund. 
This was considered inadequate, 
and in 1936 the charge was . 
abolished, the owners receiving 
compensation in the form of govt, 
stock, while those liable to pay 
were required to contribute to a 
redemption annuity for 60 years. 
The amount of the redemption 
annuity is far less than that of the 
former tithe rent charge. 

Tithe Barn. Medieval store- 
house for grain and fodder payable 
to the church in kind. Usually 


Tithing. In old English law, a 
group of ten householders and their 
dependents regarded as acting to- 
gether for purposes of ensuring 
peace and good behaviour under a 
system of frankpledge (q.v.). The 
individual members of a tithing 
were held as surety for the good 
conduct of the others. The chief of 
the unit was known as the tithing- 
man, a title used for an elected 
police official in the early New 
England colonies. Hundred. 

^thonns. In Greek mythology, 
the son of Laomedon, king of Troy, 
by a river nymph. The goddess Eos 
or Aurora fell in love with him, and 
he begot by her the hero Memnon. 
Tithonus begged of Eos to give 
him immortality, but forgot to ask 
for perpetual youth, so that al- 
though the goddess granted his 
request, the older he grew, the 
more decrepit he became. Eventu- 



ally, he begged Eos to revoke her 
gift, and the goddess changed him 
into a grasshopper. Tennyson 
wrote a poem called Tithonus. 

Titian. Anglicised form of the 
name Tiziano Vecelli (d. 1676), 
Italian painter. He was born at 
Pieve, of an old family in the dis- 
trict of Cadore ; but the date of 
his birth has been disputed, differ- 
ent authorities giving it as 1477 
and 1489. He learned painting in 
Venice, probably at first with 
Zaccato, a worker in mosaic. He 
then studied under Gentile Bellini, 


Tithe Baru. A fiiteeath century example preserved among the ruins of a 
Benedictine abbey at Abbotsbury, Dorset 


These were of three Idnds ; pre- 
dial tithes, the produce of the soil ; 


buttressed and porched, it often 
simulated, especially in France, 


personal tithes, the profits of nave-and-aisle church construc- 
handicraft or merchandise ; and tion. Outstanding English ex- 


eventually attaching himself to 
Giorgione, whose sense of glorious 
colouring and of romance he shared. 

By the time Giorgione died at 
32, Titian had become a great 
name in Venice. One of Ms earliest 
allegorical compositions. Sacred 


handicraft or merchandise ; and tion. Outstanding English ex- name in Venice. One of Ms earliest 
mixed tithes, often included in amples connected with abbey allegorical compositions. Sacred 
predial tithes, the produce of foundations are at Bradford-on- and Profane Love, exemplifies Ms 
-animals, including butter and eggs, Avon, Tisbury, and Glastonbury, skill as a colourist, and strength in 
Where the income from tithes That at Frooester, Glos, is 184 ft. composition. In 1513 he applied to 
was more than sufficient for local long. ParocMal tithe barns were the council in Venice to be made 


needs, tithes were often impro- as a rule smaller. their official painter, and three 

priated to cathedrals and monas- Titherage, Madge (b. 1887 X. years later obtained Ms request, 
teries. The greater tithes impro- British actress. Born in Melbourne, From that time he was the supreme 
priated to monasteries often found Australia, July 2, 1887, she was head of the Venetian school, 
their way into secular hands, as is educated in jEngland, and made The greater part of his life was 
shown by the existence today of her London d6but in The Water spent in Venice, but he was well- 
lay vicars and rectors. With the Babies at the Garrick Theatre, known at Ferrara, Mantua, Bo- 
rise of nonconformity in the 18th 1902. She joined Lewis Waller’s logna, Augsburg, and Milan, Ms 

and 19th centuries there arose an co. in 1908, and in 1911 

agitation against the payment of became a star by her 
tithes, and, refusing to pay, many performances in A But- 
persons were imprisoned. terfly on the Wheel. 


as a rule smaller. 

Titherage, Madge (b. 1887 X. 
British actress. Born in Melbourne, 


priated to monasteries often found Australia, July 2, 1887, she was 
their way into secular hands, as is educated in England, and made 


persons were imprisoned. terfly on the Wheel. 

By the Tithe Commutation Act In 1912 she first played 
of 1836, and subsequent amending on the New York stage. 
Acts, tithes were replaced by an Excelling in comedy, 
annual rent charge. The par value she was at her best 
of tithes was fixed according to in Bluebeard’s Eighth 
their amount at the time, and on Wife, 1922 ; The Queen 
the assumption that a certain Was in the Parlour, 
number of bushels of corn were 1926 ; Theatre Royal, 
worth £100. But the real value 1934 ; and Mademoi- 
was to vary each year, according seUe, 1936. 



Titian, Italian painter 


work being in great 
demand, and members 
of the imperial court 
sending for Mm to 
carry out their com- 
missions. In 1545 he 
was in Rome, carrying 
out commissions for 
Pope Paul III, and 
while he was there 
he made the aoquain- 
tanca of Michelangelo. 
Returning to Augsburg 


Self-portrait at Windsor be produced the por- 
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trait of Charles V, now at the 
Prado, one of the noblest works of 
the 16th century. He also painted 
several portraits of Philip II of 
Spain. Titian died of plague, Aug. 
27, 1376. 

Titian’s art is the highest perfec- 
tion of sensuous beauty, not of 
spiritual loveliness nor of intellec- 
tual mysticism ; frankly material- 
istic, frankly decorative. His work 
is the high-water mark of superb 
colour, and as a portrait painter 
he is usually regarded as in certain 
respects the greatest of all times, 
not equal to Velazquez in his mag- 
nificent evidence of truth, but 
superior to him in grandeur of 
style and in sumptuousness of 
colouring. His work can best be 
studied in Venice and Madrid. 

The Louvre also possesses many 
works by Titian, and others of 
almost equal importance have 
been permanently exhibited in 
Florence, Dresden, the ViUa Bor- 
ghese, Rome, and Vienna, while 
almost all the galleries of Europe, 
such as those of Milan, Munich, 
Leningrad, London, and Antwerp, 
contain fine examples by his hand. 
See Aretino, P. ; Ariosto, L. ; 
Clement VH ; Jesus ; Medici ; 
Philip II; Pole, Reginald. 

Bibliography. Life and Times of 
Titian, J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaaelle, 1887 ; Earlier and 
Later Work of Titian, Sir C. 
Phillips, 1897-98 ; Titian’s Draw- 
ings, D. V, Hadeln, 1927. 

Titicaca. Largest lake of S. 
America. It lies on the boundaries 
of Peru and Bolivia, between the 
main Andean range and the Cor- 
dillera Real, at an alt. of 12,500 ft. 
It has a length of 130 m. from 
H.W. to S.E., an average width of 
40 m., a depth in places of over 
800 ft., and an est. area of 3,200 sq. 
m., being the loftiest lake of its 
size in the world. Its shores are 
indented by numerous bays, and 
there are many projecting pro- 
montories. It is fed by the Lagun- 


illas and the Asangaro on the X. 
shore, and is drained from the S. 
end by the Desaguadero iq.v,), 
which flows to Lake Aullagas. 
This is now the only outlet of the 
lake, which is said to have formerly 
occupied a far larger area. There 
is steamboat communication be- 
tween the towns of Puno, Juli, and 
Chuouito, the former being con- 
nected with Mollendo on the Pacific 
slope. 

Titlark (Ant}iu8prateri$is).'^Q.me 
sometimes applied to the meadow 
pipit (g.iJ.), a common British bird. 

Title. In general, an appellation 
or name. Derived from Lat. titulus, 
an inscription on an altar or tomb, 
the word came to mean a distin- 
guishing inscription, and hence an 
appellation of dignity given to 
persons, as well as retaining its 
original sense as an explanatory 
inscription, e,g. the title of a book 
or picture. It is also used in con- 
nexion with the ordination of 
deacons and priests in the Church 
of England ; such must have a 
title, i.e. a promise of a curacy or 
living, before being admitted to 
ordination. 

Titles are home by persons hold- 
ing high office or hereditary digni- 
ties and positions, and are gener- 
ally divided into hereditary and 
non-hereditary. The hereditary 
titles in the peerage of the U.K, 
are duke, marquess, earl, viscount, 
and baron. Courtesy titles are 
home in Great Britain by children 
of peers, e.g. the eldest son of a 
duke, marquess, and earl is called 
by his father’s second title. See 
Address, Forms of ; Aristocracy ; 
Baron ; Baronet ; Duke ; Earl ; 
Esquire ; Knight ; Peerage ; Pre- 
cedence; Rank. 

Title* In English law, the right 
of ownership, especially in regard 
to property in land. The purchaser 
of such must see that his title to 
the property is a good one, i.e. that 
he cannot be molested in its 
possession. To secure this, various 


"1 



Titicaca. View of the largest lake in S. America, on the boundaries of Pern 
and BoliTia, showing the Island of the Moon 


documents are examined and 
further documents convejfing the 
land are drawn up. Registration of 
title to land by the state was in- 
troduced under the Land Regis- 
tration Act, 1925. 

Title deeds embrace ail those 
deeds and documents by which 
the owner proves his o^uiership, 
a mortgagee his mortgage, a 
lessee his lease, and the like. The 
Larceny Act, 1916, makes it a 
felony for anyone, with fraudulent 
intent, to destroy, obliterate, can- 
cel, or alter any document of title 
to land. See Conveyancing ; Land 
Laws ; Land Registration. 

Tito. This is the name assumed 
by Josip Broz (b. 1890), Yugoslav 
soldier and statesman. Son of a 
village black- 
smith, he was 
bom of Croat 
and Czech 
parentage at 
Kumrovec, 
near Zagreb, 
then in the 
Austro - Hun- 
garian empire. 

He grew up 
amid national 
and social 
discontent, served in the First 
Great War, was a prisoner of the 
Russians during 1915-17, joined 
the Red Army, fought against 
anti-Communist forces, and return- 
ed to newly created Yugoslavia to 
organize the Communist party 
there. Repeatedly arrested, he 
was sentenced to sis years* 
imprisonment m 1928, and on 
release went to Moscow, helping to 
arrange the transport to Spain 
of volunteers joining the inter- 
national brigades. 

Secretary-general of the Yugo- 
slav Communists from 1937, Broz 
inspired and led guerrilla forces 
against the Germans in the Second 
Great War, beginning his campaign 
in Bosnia. In 1942 he first used 
the pseudonym Tito, becoming 
president, 1943, of the new nation- 
al liberation council, and c.-in-c. 
of the people’s army of liberation 
with the rank of marshal. He was 
recogm’zed Dec. 22, 1943, as a full 
Allied commander. He refused 
to agree to the return of King 
Peter II until after the holding 
of an election. This, held in 
Hov., 1945, gave Tito an over- 
whelming victory and led to the 
proclamation of a republic. Ex- 
pulsion of Yugoslavia from the 
Cominform in 1948 failed to affect 
his policy, or his hold on his 
country. Consult Whirlwind, S* 
CHssold, 1949 ; Eastern Ap- 
proaches, F. Maclean, 1949. 



Marshal Tito, 
Yugoslav soldier and 
statesman 
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Titograd. Name given in 1948 
in honour of Marshal Tito to the 
Yugoslav town Podgorica (q.v.). 

Titration (Pr. Hire, standard). 
Method of chemical analysis. It 
consists in ascertaining the stren^h 
of a chemical substance by noting 
the quantity of a solution of 
kno^vn strength that is required 
to complete a definite chemical 
reaction. The reaction may, for 
instance, be the neutralising of an 
alkaline solution by an acid ; the 
formation of a precipitate, as in 
titrating sodium chloride by a 
standard solution of silver nitrate, 
or by oxidation and reduction 
methods, as in the estimation of 
an iron salt by means of a solution 
of potassium permanganate. 

Sometimes, to render the final 
reaction visible, an indicator is 
used. The estimation of an acid 
or alkali requires litmus or phenol- 
phthalein to indicate by change 
of colour the state of the liquid — 
whether acid or alkaline. The 
indicator used in the analysis of 
iodine solutions is starch-paste, 
which turns blue when there is 
free iodine present. It may 
happen also that the end point 
of the reaction is indicated by an 
incipient precipitate, as in the 
titration of hydrocyanic acid by 
means of silver nitrate. 

Titulescu, Nicolas (1883- 
1941). Biumanian statesman. He 
was bom at Craiova, became a 
barrister and in 1905 professor of 
civil law at Bukarest, and entered 
parliament, 1913. A Liberal, he 
was minister of finance in 1917, 
helped, to carry through agrarian 
reforms, and in 1921 introduced 
income tax. He was a principal 
architect of agreements with 
Czecho-, Slovakia and Yugoslavia 
by which those countries and Ru- 
mania formed the Little Entente. 
For most of the period 1922-32 
Titulescu , was ambassador to 
London. A strong supporter of 
the League of Nations, determined 
to resist Italian encroachment 
in the Balkans, he incurred the 
hostility of the Iron Guard and 
other pro-fascist groups while 
foreign minister from 1932. Long 
sojourns in W. Europe weakened 
his prestige at home, and he was 
removed from office in 1936. He 
died at Cannes, March 3, 1941. 

Titus. Companion of S. Paul. 
A Greek by birth, and perhaps 
converted by the apostle in Asia 
Minor, he is first mentioned as 
accompanying him from .Amtioch 
to Jerusalem, where a church 
council, which discussed the posi- 
tion of Gentile Christians, decided 
that he need not be circumcised 


(Gal. 2, V, 1). On three occasions 
he was working in Corinth. S. 
Paul, who addressed a short 
epistle to Titus, left him in Crete, 
where he had charge of the Church, 
apparently as its first bishop. He 
was with S. Paul in his second 
imprisonment at Rome (2 Tim. 4, 
V. 10). See Paul, S. 

Titus, Flavius Sabinus Vespa- 
SIANTTS (40-81). Roman emperor, 
79-81. Eldest son of Vespasian, 
he was born 
in Rome, Dec. 
30, 40, received 
a n excellent 
education, and 
served as mili- 
tary tribune in 
Britain and 
Germany. 
During the war 
with the Jews 
he took com- 
mand after his father had returned 
to Italy, and ended the war by 
taking the Temple of Jerusalem 
in 70. More than a million Jews 
were said to have perished in 
this terrible siege and 100,000 to 
have been sold into slavery. This 
campaign of Titus is celebrated 
by tho arch at Rome which bears 
his name. When he succeeded 
his father, he proved in his short 
reign to he one of the most 
popular emperors, and exerted 
himself nobly to relieve suffering 
after the disaster at Pompeii. 
Titus died at his Sabine viUa, 
Sept. 13, 81. See Colosseum. 

Titus Andronicus. Tragedy 
by Shakespeare. The hero of this 
name, a mythical Roman general 
who has defeated the Goths, 
sacrifices the first-born son of 
Tamora, their queen. Tamora 
secures the mutilation of 
Titus and his daughter 
and the beheading of 
two of his sons. Titus 
bakes the heads of two 
of Tamora’s sons in a 
pasty, serves them up 
for her to eat, stabs her 
and his daughter, is 
stabbed himself, hut 
avenged on the instant 
by his surviving son, 
the play ending in a 
carnival of slaughter. 

First acted and printed 
anonymously in 1594, 
mentioned by Meres, 

1598, and included in 
the 1623 folio, the play 
appears to have been 
based on Titus and 
Vespasian, probably by 
Kyd, with some aid 
from Greene or Peele, 
and acted in London 


in 1591. Usually considered too 
crude for revival, it contains 2,525 
lines, including 2,328 of blank 
verse. Consult Did Shakespeare 
Write Titus Andronicus?, J. M. 
Robertson, 1905. 

Tityos. In Greek mythology, 
a giant who attempted to offer 
violence to the goddess Artemis. 
For this he was killed by Apollo, 
brother of Artemis, or, according 
to others, by Zeus, Consigned to 
Tartarus, he lay on the ground, 
covering nine acres, with two 
vultures perpetually tearing his 
liver. 

Tiverton. Mun. bor. of Devon, 
England. It is situated where 
the Lowman joins the Exe, 14 m, 
N. of Exeter, and is a rly. junction. 
The town lies on both sides of the 
rivers, which are here spanned 
by stone bridges. S. Peter’s church 
has fine brasses and other monu- 
ments, and a doorway of the 
original Norman building. The 
castle, which dates from about 
1100, has been largely rebuilt. 
Here is Blundell’s school (q.v,) ; 
also grammar schools and technical 
schools for boys and girls. The 
industries include the manufacture 
of lace, flour, and beer, and there 
is a trade in agricultural produce. 
The bor, had its own M.P. 1618- 
1885 ; it now gives its name to a 
CO, constituency. In the 16th and 
17th centuries it was noted for 
its woollen goods, especially Tiver- 
ton kerseys. Pop. est. 11,000. 

Tivoli (anc. Tibur). City of 
Italy, in the prov, of Rome. 
One of the most ancient towns of 
Latium, it is said to have been 
founded by the Siculi. Situated 
on a slope of the Sabine Hills, 
25 m. by rly. E,N.E. of Rome. 



Tivoli, Italy. General view of the Sabine town, 
showine: the waterfalls of the Anio 



Titus, 

Roman emperor 
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Tivoli, Italy. The giaceful Temple 
of Vesta, on a rock overhanging the 
falls 


on a rocky eminence 750 ft. high, 
by which flows the river Teverone 
(Anio), Tivoli has been a celebrated 
summer resort from antiquity. The 
chief Roman remains are the beau- 
tiful circular Temple of Vesta ; the 
temple of the Sibyl; the villas 
of Hadrian and Maecenas ; and 
mausoleums, aqueducts, baths, 
etc. The Villa d*Este, part of 
which was demolished by a direct 
hit during the Second Great War, 
dates from 1549. The castle of 
Pius III, built about 1460, is now 
a prison. The falls of the Anio, 
350 ft., supply electric power for 
Rome, French troops of the AUied 
6th army captured Tivoli June 5, 
1944. See Este ; Hadrian’s Villa. 

Tizaxd, Sir Henry Thomas 
(b. 1885). British scientist. He 
was bom Aug. 23, 1885, and 
educated at Westminster and 
Magdalen College, Oxford. While 
a FeUow of Oriel (1911-21) he 
was seconded for duty with the 
R.F.C., later R.A.F., being Assis- 
tant controller of research, 
1918-19, During 1927-29 he was 
permanent secretary to the dept, 
of scientific and industrial re- 
search, and then successively 
rector of the Imperial College of 
Science, 1929-42, and president of 
Magdalen until 1946, Knighted 
in 1937, Sir Henry acted as chair- 
man of the aeronautical research 
committee in 1933-43, and with 
Sir R. Watson-Watt stimulated 
research on radar in Great Britain. 
The govt.’s chief scientific adviser 
on defence, he was in 1948 presi- 
dent of the British Association. 

Tlaloc. Ancient Mexican deity. 
The god of rain and thunder, he 
was said to inhabit the snow-clad 
range dominated by Popocatepetl. 

Tlaxcala. Smallest state of 
Mexico. It lies E. of the state of 
Mexico and covers an area of 
1,555 sq. m. Its surface has a 
general elevation of about 7,000 ft., 
and reaches an alt. of 13,480 ft. in 
Malinche. Pop. 224,063. 

Tlaxcala. Town of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Tlaxcala. It 


is situated at about 7,350 ft. alt., 
and is 60 m. by rly. B. of Mexico 
City. Its chief features are the 
state-house, the old bishop’s pal- 
ace, and remains of the ancient 
Indian capital. A trade in grain 
and hides is carried on. 

Tlemcen. Town of Algeria. In 
the Oran div., it is 68 m. from Oran 
on the rly. from Oran to Morocco. 
The Pomaria of the Romans, it was 
occupied by the French in 1842. 
It exports olive oil, aha, and 
blankets. It contains many relics 
of the time when the city was the 
Moorish capital of North-West 
Africa, and occupied a high place 
in Arabic culture. There are many 
fine mosques dating from the i2th- 
13th centuries, some ornamented 
with rich sculpture and carving ; 
a fortress where the Moorish 
sultans formerly lived ; and a 
museum of local antiquities which 
contains the epitaph of Boabdil, 
king of Granada, and the standard 
cubit measure of Mahomedan com- 
merce. Pop. 71,400. 

Tlingit. American Indian tribal 
stock. They are found on the S.E. 
coast of Alaska, having migrated 
from a region farther S. A tall, 
brown, talented people, they have 
acquired from their Eskimo neigh- 
bours bone spear-throwers and hp- 
omaments, while their skilfully 
carved timber houses and canoes, 
hot-stone cookers, and other cul- 
tural elements point to ultimate 
Polynesian contact. 

Toad (Bufo), Large genus — 
over 100 species — of batrachians, of 
world- wide distribution, with the 
exception of Australia and Mada- 
gascar ; most abundant in tropical 
America and the Indo-Malayan 
region. Closely related to the frogs 
(Jiana), they differ from them in 
their flatter upper side, broader 
head, shorter limbs, and in the 
skin being very dry and pimply, 
with glands wHch secrete an acrid 
fluid. In addition, the toads are 
toothless, and the tip of the tongue 
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Toadflax. Clustered flowers and 
leaves of Linaria vulgaris 


is not divided. They pass through 
a larval (“ tadpole ”) stage similar 
to that of the frog, but the eggs, 
which vary from 700 to 2,000, are 
extruded in a double chain en- 
closed in a string of jelly, which is 
wound around water plants. The 
tadpoles are smaller and darker 
than those of the frog. The genus 
is represented in Great Britain by 
two species ; the common toad (B. 
vulgaris) and the natterjack {B. 
calamita ) ; but the former does not 
occur in Ireland. 

The common species has on its 
upper side some tint of brown or 
grey, varying with its surround- 
ings; and the under parts are 
whitish, more or less spotted with 



Toad. Common species, Bufo vul- 
garis, .found in all parts of Britain 


black. It seeks drier situations than 
the frog, and is inactive during the 
day, coming abroad in the dusk 
and feeding upon insects, worms, 
and snails : large individuals on 
occasion catching small mice. One 
toad will in a night’s foraging 
consume vast numbers of insects, 
so that its cooperation is always 
to be encouraged by gardeners. 
From ancient days the toad has 
been the subject of numerous er- 
roneous beliefs, e.g, the possession 
of a jewel in its head, the power of 
ejecting venom, and of living for 
centuries entombed in solid stone 
or the heart of a tree. The toad 
hibernates, retiring in autumn to 
holes in dry ground or other suit- 
able retreats, and on awakening 
bx spring immediately seeks the 
ponds or ditches for mating and 
egg-laying. See Animal colour 
plate ; Natterjack ; Surinam Toad. 

Toadflax (Linaria). Genus of 
herbs of the family Sorophularia- 
eeae. Natives of I3urope and W. 
Asia, the flowers are tubular, with 
a hoUow spur, and the mouth is 
closed by lips, which can only be 
opened by strong insects, like bees. 
The best known species are the 
yellow toadflax (L. vulgaris) and 
the ivy-leaved toadflax (L. cym- 
halaria). The first named is com- 
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mon in dry wastes, and the dense 
clusters of bright yellow flowers are 
similar to those of the snapdragon. 
L, cyrnbalaria trails down over old 
walls, and has slender branches, 
lobed, kidney-shaped leaves, and 
small blue-purple flowers. 

Toadstool. Term popularly ap- 
plied to mushroom-shaped fungi to 
indicate their supposed poisonous 
character. As a matter of fact, 
very few of this order of fungi 
(the Hymenomyceteae) are known 
positively to be poisonous, and a 
fair percentage are known to be as 
wholesome as the common mush- 
room [Psalliota^ campestris). See 
Amanita; Blewits; Botany; Fly- 
agaric ; Fungus ; Mushroom. 

Toala. Aboriginal tribe in S.W. 
Celebes, Indonesia. They are 
a medium-headed, wavy-haired, 
thick-lipped people, short, dark, 
and slender ; they represent a 
primitive caucasoid type allied to 
the Vedda and Sakai, with Mela- 
nesian elements. Inhabiting rock- 
shelters, they are hunters, using 
stone knives and arrow-heads, and 
bone lance-heads and whistles. 

Toast (Lat. tostus, scorched). 
Bread dried and browned before 
a fire. When bread is exposed to 
heat the surface becomes cara- 
melised, and the starch trans- 
formed into dextrin. Toast is 
therefore beneficial to people who 
are unable to eat much starchy 
food, especially if the bread is cut 
very thin and toasted slowly tiU it 
is hard throughout. See Bread. 

Toast. Term used for drinking 
a health and for the health drunk ; 
it was originally applied only to a 
lady, who was known as “ a toast.” 
This use of the word is usually 
referred to the story of a gallant 
at Bath in the reign of Charles II, 
who, seeing an admirer of a 
famous beauty drinking her health 
in a glass of the water in which 
she was standing, threatened to 
plunge into the bath, vowing 
that, “ though he liked not the 
liquor, he would have the toast,” 
in allusion to the old custom of 
putting toast in a glass of wine to 
improve the flavour. See Health ; 
King over the Water. 

Toastmaster . Ofdcial at public 
banquets who announces the 
healths. A stentorian voice is essen- 
tial, and toastmasters are usually 
selected flrom those ofdcials of such 
institutions as Lloyd’s whose duty 
it is to “ call ” members. A toast- 
master should be fully acquainted 
with the order 'of precedence and 
styles of address. 

Toba. South American Indian 
tribe in the Gran Chaco, Argen- 
tina. Of Guaycuru stock, they are 


taU and muscVilar, hostile to whites, 
superb horsemen, and use spears 
for fishing. They wear paint and 
feather- ornament rather than 
clothing. 

Tobacco (Sp. tdbaco). Popular 
name for plants of the species 
Nicotiana (family Solanaceae), and 
for the narcotic prepared from 
certain species for smoking. The 
Spanish word iobaco came from 
tobagOf native name of the Y- 
shaped stick used for inhaling 
smoke through the nostrils by the 
ancient Carib inhabitants of what 
is now the Dominican republic. 
Columbus noted the smoking of 
the tohago in 1492. Incense made 
from tobacco leaves and blown 
from a type of pipe was used in 
their religious ceremonies by the 
Maya, and burial mounds found 
in the Mississippi valley, and 
believed to date from 700, con- 
tained smoking pipes. 

Francesco Fernandez, a phy- 
sician, introduced the tobacco 
plant into Europe in 1658, when 
he brought plants to Philip II of 
Spain. In 1561 Jean Nicot (g'.v.) 
presented Catherine de’ Medici 
with tobacco plants grown from 
seed which he had acquired while 
ambassador to Portugal. Both 
Fernandez and Nicot were inter- 
ested in the use of tobacco medi- 
cinally as snuff, for poultices, etc., 
and it was from England that the 
custom of smokmg spread to the 
Continent. Ralph Lane, first 
governor of Virginia, was the 
first person to introduce tobacco 
in quantity into England, and 
Raleigh made smoking popiilar. 

At that time tobacco was be- 
lieved to be a remedy for indi- 
gestion, scurvy, and gout, and a 
cure for the disease of horses called 
the staggers. It was supposed also 
to ward off the plague, and it is 
recorded that boys at Eton col- 
lege were whipped for failing to 
smoke their morning pipes. James 
I of England, however, was an 
opponent of smoking, and not only 
published his Coimterblaste to 
Tobacco but also raised the duty 
on imported tobacco from 2d. 
to 6s. lOd. a lb., and prohibited its 
growth in England. Louis XIII 
prohibited the sale of tobacco in 
France except on the order of a 
physician ; Pope Urban VIII 
issued a bull excommunicating all 
who took it into church. 

Charles II maintained the pro- 
hibition on the growth of to- 
bacco in England to keep up im- 
port duties, and this prohibition 
contributed much to the early 
prosperity of tobacco growers in 
America. During the War of 


Independence tobacco could not 
be imported from Virginia and 
was again cultivated ’in England, 
but the law prohibiting it had not 
been repealed, and the enter- 
prising planters were fined £30,000 
and sent to jail, while their crops 
were publicly burned by the hang- 
man. Tobacco grown in Scotland, 
which did not come under the 
Act, was forcibly bought by the 
govt, at 4d. per lb. 

In 1886 the British govt, per- 
mitted experiments in tobacco 
growing, soon abandoned since 
the results were not very good, 
and the same duty was charged 
on home grown as on imported 
tobacco. Under the Finance Act, 
1908, tobacco growing was per- 
mitted under licence from the 
commissioners of customs and 
excise. A tobacco dealer in the 
U.K. must be licensed. 

There are more than 50 varieties 
of the tobacco plant, the three 
most commonly used in manufac- 
ture being *. (1) Nicotiana tabacum, 
a native of central America or the 
W^st Indies, which bears pink or 
rose-coloured flowers and grows to 
6 ft. or higher ; (2) Nicotiana 

rustica, a smaller plant with yellow 
flowers which originated in Mexico 
and is now grown in Turkey and 
the Levant ; (3) Nicotiana Persica 
(Persian tobacco), used for smok- 
ing in a hookah. 

Cultivation, The seeds are 
sown in seed-beds, and the plants 
set out in the field when they are 
6 to 8 ins. tall. In the northern 
hemisphere the seeds are sown 
from the beginning of Jan. to 
early in April, according to the lat., 
planting in the X. being later than 
in the S. The beds are carefully 
prepared, and are sterilised by 
burning wood over them or by 
steaming, and manured. The 
seed is very small — about 300,000 
to one ounce ; one ounce is 
usually sufficient for 100 sq. yds. 
of seed-bed. The seed is often 
sown with a pepper-pot, or by 
hand mixed with ashes, sand, etc. 

In seven or eight weeks the 
lants are ready for transplanting 
y hand or by machine ; they are 
set out on ridges from 2J fr. to 
4J ft. apart, with 1 ft. to 3i ft. 
between plants, according to 
type, Turkish tobacco is set 
closer than this. The closer the 
setting, the thinner will be the 
leaf. Plants of tobacco grown for 
cigars are usually set 12 ins.- 
18 ins. apart. 

In two months the crop starts 
to flower, and the buds are 
pinched off, or “ topped,” to 
allow all the nutriment to go into 
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the remainder of the plant. For 
cigar and cigarette types from 
15 to 20 leaves are left on the 
plant, for the heavy pipe varieties 
from iO to 12 leaves. After topping, 
fresh shoots, called suckers, which 
appear in the axils of the leaves, 
are removed. In another month’s 
time the leaves have turned from 
a dark to a lighter yellowish- 
green colour, and are then ready to 
be harvested by either priming or 
cutting. In priming, the leaves 
are picked individually from the 
stalk, starting with the lower 
leaves, which ripen first. About 
three leaves are taken off a plant 
at each priming. The bottom, or 
sand, leaves are in most types 
discarded. The leaves to be used 
are transported to the bam, where 
they are suspended from sticks, 
ready for curing. In cutting, 
used for the heavier types of pipe 
tobacco, where only 10 to 12 
leaves remain on the stalk, the 
whole plant, as soon as the middle 
leaves have ripened, is cut down 
and split. After the leaves have 
been allowed to wilt for a short 
time in the field, the plants are 
removed to the bam where they 
are straddled across sticks, ready 
for curing. 

The yield varies considerably, 
and may be as little as 600 lb. 
an acre, or as much as 1,500 lb. j 
800-1,000 lb. per acre is probably 
average for most tjrpes of tobacco. 

CunrtTG. The three chief 
methods of curing are by air, 
fire, and flue. Air-curing is prob- 
ably the original method, flue- 
curing is the most recent. All 
cigar tobaccos are air cured, i,e» 
are allowed to cure naturally by 
air. The plants or leaves normally 
take some wks. to dry, weather 
conditions at the time being the 
governing factor. When it is 
cured, the leaves of cut tobacco 
are stripped from the stem. 

In fire-curing fires are lit under 
the suspended tobacco in the 
bam, the smoke usually effecting 
curing in a shorter time than 
without it. Fire-cured tobacco, 
which is darker in colour and has 
a fired smell, is used in stronger 
types of shag, roll, etc. Only 
varieties grown in certain dis- 
tricts of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and parts of the British 
Commonwealth, and out, are 
cured in this way. Hickory, oak, 
and gum are the woods most 
commonly used for firing. 

Flue-curing was introduced dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th 
cent. It produces the bright yel- 
low-coloured tobacco used for 
cigarettes sold in Great Britain. 


Most of the tobacco thus cured is excise duty is paid. It may be 
primed. Heat from wood fires manufactured into cigarettes, 
is conducted through flues running cigars, snuff, or pipe tobacco mix- 
along the bottom of the barns, tures, e.g. flakes, shags, roll, 
which are smaller than those twist, cut plugs, navy cuts, spun 
used for air-curing. No smoke cuts. It is blended very carefully, 
reaches the tobacco. In the first Not only are the various types and 
stage (yellowing) the heat is grades blended together, but also 
raised to about 110° F. for 24 to 36 the different crops, so that an even 
hrs. In the next (fixing the colour) blend is maintained from year to 
it is raised to about 135° F. for year. In making snuff the leaf 
10 to 18 hrs. In the last stage is ground, carefully fermented for 
(killing the stem) the last of the some weeks, and flavoured to pro- 
sap is dried out of the stem at duce the greatest possible amount 
170° F. to 180° F. The whole of free ammonia, free nicotine, 
process takes four to five days, and other aromatic scents, 
and considerable experience is Pboduotioit. The U.S.A. pro- 
necessary in determining the duces more than a million tons of 
various temps. A more expensive tobacco a year, India more than 
method is to use oil burners; 400,000 tons. Other large pro- 
coal is sometimes used. ducers are China, Russia, Brazil 

Grading and Manufacture. (116,000 tons), Turkey (68,000), 
After the tobacco has been cured, Canada (63,000), Greece (48,000), 
the farmer takes it from the barn Cuba (38,000), Bulgaria (37,000), 
early in the morning, when it is Indonesia (27,000), Argentina 
slightly moist, and stacks it in his (26,000), S. Rhodesia (21,000), 
pack-house. It is then graded and Mexico (14,000), Korea (14,000), 
tied into “ hands ” — 10 to 15 Persia (12,000), S. Africa (10,000), 
leaves tied together with one leaf. Paraguay (10,000), Philippines 
Leaves of cigar tobaccos are placed (10, 000) . 

in a bulk and artificially fer- Tobago. Island in the British 
mented. Turkish tobacco leaves, W. Indies, included administra- 
being small, are not tied in hands, tively with Trinidad. It lies 21 m. 

In the U.S.A. and some Com- N.E. of Trinidad, has an area of 
monwealth countries tobacco is 116 sq[. m. and is 26 m. long and 
sold in baskets or bales on the 7Jm. wide. Of volcanic formation, 
warehouse floor by auction to the tne conical hills and ridges do not 
manufacturers and dealers. In rise higher than 1,800 ft. The cul- 
Canada, where there are no tivation of rubber, cotton, and 
auctions, buyers bid direct to the tobacco is established, but the 
farmer for the tobacco hanging main exports of the island are 
in the barn. The tobacco is re- copra and cocoa. Scarborough, on 
graded in re-drying factories and the S. coast, is the port and chief 
put into re-drying machines, in town. Discovered by Columbus in 
which it is dried, cooled, and 1498, it was successively Dutch, 
“ ordered ” {i.e. put into con- British, and French, finally be- 
dition for packing) ; the last coming British in 1814. Pop. 
process being done by steam. It is 25,358, mainly negroes, 
then packed into casks (or tierces) Tobermory. A seaport and 
containing up to 900 lb., and parish of Argyllshire, Scotland. It 
shipped. Other packings used are stands on the bay of the same 
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hogsheads (more than 900 lb.), name, 30 m. from Oban, and has a 
oases and bales, 200-400 lb. good harbour, protected by an 

On arrival in the U.K. the island. The place was founded as 
tobacco is stored in bonded ware- a fishing station in 1788. 
houses, where it matures for two After the defeat of the Armada 
to four years. When it is cleared in 1588 a Spanish galleon, believed 
from bond into the factory, the to be the Almirante de Florencia, 





put into Tobermory Bay, but 
after an explosion sank about 80 
yards from the shore, in about 66 
ft. of water. The galleon was be- 
lieved to contain treasure to the 
value of over £300,000, and to have 
gone down with about 350 officers 
and men. Having settled down 
into the sea-bed, she was covered 
by 20 ft. of silt. In 1912 salvage 
operations recovered silver gob- 
lets, dishes, and coins. Royal 
Navy divers in 1950 located the 
galleon and recovered a few 
medallions. The wreck belongs to 
the dukes of Argyll. Consult State 
Papers of Scotland, 1588. 

Tobias. Character in the book 
of Tobit. He is chiefly remembered 
for the appearance to him of the 
angel Raphael (5, w. 2-8), an in- 
cident which was treated flippantly 
in James Bridie’s play Tobias and 
the Angel, 1931. Of Hebrew origin, 
the name means God is good, and 
is used as a Christian name. 

Tobit, Book of. One of the O.T. 
Apocrypha, composed probably by 
an Egyptian Jew in Aramaic to- 
wards the end of the 3rd century 
B.o, It is a kind of religious 
romance recounting the adventures 
of a pious Jew named Tobit, who 
with his wife Anna and his son 
Tobias (v.s.) had been carried cap- 
tive to Nineveh by Shalmaneser. 
It has been suggested that the 
author was indebted to four main 
sources: the O.T., the Story of 
Ahikar, the fable of the Grateful 
Bead, and a tractate of the Egyp- 
tian god Khons of Thebes. 

Tobogganing. A snow sport. 
The word represents the American 
Indian odabaggan, which was used 
by the Indians of N. America for 
transporting goods across the snow. 
The Canadian and American to- 
boggan is a sled with a flat bottom, 
sometimes fitted witfi low iron 
runners from 4 to 8 ft. long and 
about 2 ft, wide, accommodating 
up to six persons. The runs, or 


slides, in Canada and the U.S.A. 
down which the toboggans glide, 
are straight and divided into 
chutes or slides by low banked 
walls of snow, so that several 
toboggans can descend side by 
side without danger of collision. 

The most modern form of tobog- 
ganing is obtained in the Engadine, 
Switzerland, during the winter 
season, notably on such runs as the 
Buol at Davos Platz and the 
Cresta at St. Moritz. The racing 
machines consist simply of round 
steel skeleton runners about 4 ft. 
long and 6 ins. high, with just a 
centre board on top along which 
the rider lies face downwards. 
Iron spikes are fixed to the toe of 
each boot, with which the tobog- 
ganist guides and brakes his 
machine. 

On the Cresta the pace in 
places reaches nearly 70 m. per 
hour. The surface of the track is 
composed of compressed snow, 
over which' water is thrown to 
make a glazed surface of ice. Bob- 
sleighing is a simpler form of 
tobogganing. See Bobsleigh. 

Tobol. River of W. Siberia. 
It rises in the Urals, and after 
a N.E. course of about 800 m., 
during more than half of which it is 
navigable, joins the Irtish in the 
territory of Tobolsk. The river is 
frozen from Nov. to May at K.ur- 
gam, Tobolsk, and other places in 
the neighbourhood. 

Tobolsk. Town of B.S.E.S.R., 
in the region of Omsk. It is situat- 
ed 500 m. N.W. of Omsk, at the 
confluence of the Irtish with the 
Tobol. The inhabitants are mainly 
occupied in tanning, tallow and 
soap boiling, shipbuilding, match- 
making, (fistilling, and fishing. 
Nicholas II of Russia was impri- 
soned here after the revolution of 
1917, and the town was the scene 
of considerable fighting in 1919 
between the Bolshevists and Kolt- 
chak’s forces. Pop, est. 25,000. 


Toboso, El. Town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Toledo. Situated in La 
Mancha, 12 m. N.E. of Alcazar 
de San Juan it was immortalised 
by Cervantes in Don Quixote as 
the dwelling-place of the peerless 
Dulcinea. 

Tobruk (anc. Antipyrgos). Sea- 
port of Cyrenaica. Occupied by 
the Italians Oct. 4, 1911, it is 
situated on the best harbour on 
the coast of Cyrenaica; indeed 
one of the best on the Mediter- 
ranean. The harbour is protected 
by a rooky peninsula about 3 m. 
long, but is open to the S.W. winds. 
Tobruk is 60 m. W. of Bardia. 

Defence of Tobeuk. This har- 
bour was of the utmost strategic 
importance in the Libyan cam- 
paigns of the Second Great War, 
for it lay athwart the lines of com- 
munications of any army advanc- 
ing upon or retreating from Eg3rpt 
along the coast. Shortly after Gen. 
Wavell began his westward drive 
against Graziani’s Italian forces in 
Dec., 1940, preparations were made 
to capture Tobruk and utilise it as 
a supply base. The town was de- 
fended by a perimeter of gun em- 
placements, minefields, and anti- 
tank ditches, although the last 
were not deep enough to be effec- 
tive. The harbour was protected 
by coastal and A, A. guns. 

After a preliminary bombard- 
ment by the R.N. and the R.A.E., 
a combined air, sea, and land as- 
sault was launched early on Jan. 
21, 1941. The main elements of 
the land forces were the 7th 
armoured and the 6th Australian 
infantry divs., three regts. of 
artillery, and machine-gun bat- 
talions of the Cheshire regt. 
and Northumberland Fusiliers, 
together with some Free French 
infantry. By nightfall the W. and 
S.W, portion of the perimeter,' 
about one-third of the whole, had 
been taken with little opposition, 
except at Palestrina. The attack 
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was resumed next morning and the 
town entered without resistance. 
Some 30,000 prisoners were taken 
as well as artillery, armour, 
vehicles, and stores. The Italians 
had damaged the harbour and 
shore installations. 

Arrangements were immediately 
made to clear the harbour and 
stock the town with military stores 
for Wavell’s army, which hoped 
to reach Tripoli. In April, how- 
ever, German reinforcements 
reached the hard-pressed Italians, 
and the Axis forces made a coun- 
ter-attack which forced WaveU to 
yield most of his territorial gains. 
As they advanced down the coast 
towards Eg 3 rpt they by-passed 
Tobruk, intending to capture it 
later. The tow?i was held by a 
British and Imperial garrison 
which had little difficulty in repell- 
ing land attacks ,* and made 
sorties against the Axis lines of 
communications, inflicting severe 
losses on the enemy. In Aug.- 
Sept. came repeated bombing 
attacks on the town and harbour, 
but although the garrison lost 
heavily in men and material, 
British local command of the sea 
enabled reinforcements and stores 
to be put in and the wounded re- 
moved. In eight months of defence 

29.000 troops and 34,000 tons of 
stores were landed at Tobruk and 

33.000 men taken off to Egypt. 
These operations were always 
carried out under cover of night. 

When in Nov. the reorganized 
British force in Africa attacked, 
troops from Tobruk sallied out to 
join it at Sidi Rezegh. The 8th 
army drove on as far as El 
Agheila ; then came the disaster 
at Knightabridge, and Rommel 
broke through to force a British 
withdrawal on Tobruk. On June 
14, 1942, the 8th army resumed its 
retreat to Egypt, but it was de- 
cided to hold Tobruk. As that had 
not been part of the original 
British plan, the perimeter had 
been left extremely vulnerable. 
The S. African 2nd div. and British 
23rd armoured bde. were left as 
garrison under Gen. Klopper. . 

On June 20, after a preliminary 
air and artillery bombardment, 
the German 90th light div. at- 
tacked, overran the perimeter 
defences, and entered the town 
next morning. Two companies of 
Coldstream Guards and two of S. 
African infantry managed to fight 
their way out to rejoin the 8th 
army, but 28,000 men were taken. 
The fall of Tobruk was a severe 
shock to Allied public opinion; 
drastic changes in the N. African 
command resulted. 


Throughout its German occupa- 
tion, Tobruk was repeatedly raided 
by the R.A.F. On Sept. 13 there 
was a landing by a Royal Marine 
commando, but faulty timing 
marred success and cost two des- 
troyers. When the 8th army ad- 
vanced from Alamein, Tobruk was 
recaptured by Gen. Pienaar’s S. 
Africans on Nov. 13, the German 
forces withdrawing without offer- 
ing serious opposition. See N. 
Africa Campaigns. 

Toby Jug. . 


Small 

mug 


]ug or 
It is 
some-' 
what like a 
stout man 
wearing a 
cocked hat, 
the three 
corners of 
which form 
spouts. These 
jugs were used 
for holding 
beer, but are 
now mostly 
found in col- 
lections. In- 
troduced into 
England early 
in the 18th 



Toby Jug modelled 
by Walton, early 
19th century 
British Museum 


century they became very common 
and were also known as fillpots. 

Tocantius. River of N. Brazil. 
Rising in the S. part of the state of 
Goyaz, it flows N. through Para 
and discharges into the Atlantic 
through the long, wide estuary 
called the Rio Para. It is about 
1,700 m. long; two portions of 
some 400 m. each are navigable, 
continuous navigation being bar- 
red by cataracts and rapids. It is 
tidal to Alcoba^a., nearly 300 m. 
from the Atlantic. In its upper 
reaches it is called the Maranhao. 
Near its entry into Para it is joined 
by the Araguaya (q.v.), its prin- 
cipal affluent. There is communica- 
tion with the Amazon on the W., 
the land cut off forming the island 
of Marajo, or Joannes. 

Toccata (Ital., touched). Piece 
for organ or pianoforte in the style 
of a prelude. It is characterised by 
numerous short notes ; hence its 
name, signifying that the keyboard 
is lightly touched. Bach’s organ 
and Schumann’s pianoforte works 
of the kind are the most notable. 

Toe H. Association of men and 
women pledged to Christian fellow- 
ship and service. During 1916-18 
Talbot House provided rest and 
recreation in Poperinghe for British 
troops of all ranks serving in the 
trenches of the Ypres salient in the 
First Great War. It was named in 
memory of Gilbert Talbot, son of 


Bishop Edward Talbot, and run by 
the Rev. P. T.B. (“Tubby”) Clay- 
ton, who in 1919 founded the move- 
ment, its name being the army 
signaller’s version of the initials 
of Talbot House. Members are 
pledged to befriend others, give 
personal service, and think and act 
without pre j udice, cha llenging their 
generation to seek the will of Christ 
in the solution of all problems. 
There are 20 residential houses 
and 1,500 branches in all Eng- 
lish speaking parts of the world. 
Toe H women’s section works 
on similar lines. H.q. are at 
47, Francis Street, London, S.W.l. 

Tochariau. Ancient people in 
Central Asia. Originally Tarim 
basin town-dwellers, whose culture 
and speech were absorbed by the 
Altaian nomad Yueh-chi, their 
combined migration to the upper 
Oxus region of Tocharistan, and 
afterwards to Bactria, resulted in 
the Indo-Scyth Kushan kingdom. 
Lecoq and Stein brought from the 
Turf an documents in a dialect com- 
prising an Aryan vocabulary of W. 
type, allied to Hittite, with Turkic 
constructions. Provisionally called 
Tocharian, it is now designated 
Kuohean. 

Tocopilla. Coast town of Chile, 
in the prbv. of Antofagasta. It 
stands on Algodon Bay, about 125 
m. N. of Antofagasta city, and is 
connected by rly. with Santa F6 
and by highways with Antofagasta 
and Iquique. Sulphur and bora.x 
are found in the vicinity, and there 
are smelting furnaces. Tocopilla 
exports nitrates, sulphates, iodine 
and copper ore. Pop. 17,287. 

ToequeviUe, Alexis Chaeles 
Henri Maurice CLtaL de (1805 
-59). French politician and writer. 
Born at Verneuil, Seine-et-Oise, 
July 29, 1805, he was called to 
the bar in 1826, and became a 
judge 1830. Having visited the 
U.S.A. he published his famous 
study of La Democratie en Am6- 
rique, 1835. Deputy for Valogne, 
1839-48, he was a member of the 
moderate opposition, a man of 
open and liberal mind, with a wide 
knowledge of democratic institu- 
tions. Elected to the constituent 
assembly, 1848, he soon became 
minister of foreign affairs. A pro- 
est against Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d'kat, 1851, led to a short im- 
prisonment. Tocqueville lived 
abroad for several years, dying at 
Cannes, April 14, 1859. OonsuU 
Complete Works, 1860-65 ; Re- 
collections, Eng. trans. A. Texeira 
de Mattos, ed. J. P. Mayer, 1948. 

Toda (Tamil, herdsmen). Pas- 
toral tribe in the Nilgiri hills, S. 
India. Numbering a few hundred. 
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they are tall, brown, and long- 
headed, and resemble the Ainu in 
hairiness. They speak a Dravidian 
dialect, and are polyandrous. 

Todd, Maegaeet (1859-1918). 
British doctor and author. She 
was educated at Glasgow and 
Berlin, and at the Edinburgh 
school of medicine for women, 
where she took her medical degrees 
in 1894. Under the name of 
Graham Travers she published 
Mona Ma. clean, a novel dealing 
with the life of a woman doctor, 
1892; Fellow Travellers, 1896; 
and Windyhaugh, 1898. The chief 
literary work of her later years was 
her Life of Ur. Sophia Jex-Blake, 
1918. She died Sept. 3, 1918. _ 

Toddy. Primarily an intoxicat- 
ing drink obtained by drawing off 
the sap of the coconut palm, or 
other similar trees. It ferments 
rapidly, and from it by distillation 
arrack is obtained. In Scotland 
toddy is the name given to a mix- 
ture of whisky, sugar, and hot 
water. The word is derived from a 
Hindustani one for a palm tree. 

Toddy Palm (Caryota urms). 
Tree of the family Palmae. It is 
found native in India and Ceylon. 



Toddy Palm. Crown of leaves and 
dustered, drooping flower spikes. 

Inset, single spike 

It grows to a height of 50 or 60 ft,, 
with a crown of curving, much-di- 
vided leaves which are 12 to 20 ft. 
long. The wedge-shaped leaflets 
have their broad, upper ends ir- 
regularly notched, and the base 
of the leaf stalk embraces the stem. 
The flowers are in drooping spikes, 
10 or 12 ft. long, and the fruits are 
small, purple-skinned berries. The 
juice of the flower spike is known 
as palm wine or toddy, and when 
boiled it yields jaggery, or palm 
sugar, and sugar candy. The 
central parts of the stem yield 
a kind of sago ; and the fibres of 
the leaf- stalk constitute kittul 
fibre, which is used for brooms, 
brushes, and ropes. 

Todhunter, Isaac (1820--84). 
British mathematician. Bom Nov. 


23, 1820, he was educated at Uni- 
versity College, London, and S. 
John’s College, Cambridge, of 
which he be- 
came a fellow. 
He is chiefly 
known for his 
many mathe- 
matical text- 
books, the 
most success- 
ful of which 
was his Euclid, 
Isaac Todhunter, first published 

.oaSaciaa 

Algebra, 1858, 
Trigonometry, 1869, Mechanics, 
1867, and Mensuration 1869, were 
for long standard text-books. He 
died March 1, 1884. 

Todi. Group of mountain 
peaks of Central Switzerland. 
They are situated on the borders 
of the cantons of Glarus, Uri, and 
Grisons, the loftiest summit being 
Todi or Piz Rusein, with an alt. 
of 11,886 ft. 

Todi (ano. Tuder). City of 
Italy, in the prov. of Perugia. It 
stands on a hill, alt. 1,494 ft., 
overlooking the Tiber, 23 m. S. 
of Perugia, Surrounded by vine- 
yards and olive groves, it still 
retains its Etruscan and Roman 
walls. Notable buildings are a 
fine Romanesque cathedral, two 
medieval palaces, the Palazzo del 
Govemo and Palazzo Comunale, 
and remains of Roman temples. 
The town, except for windows of 
the Renaissance church of Santa 
Maria della Consoloziane, was un- 
injured in the Second Great War 
when it was captured by the 8th 
army June 15, 1944. 

Todleben orTollbben,Feanz 
Eduard Ivanovitoh, Count 
(1818-84). Russian military en- 
gineer. Bom at Mittau of German 
descent. May 20, 1818, he entered 
the Russian army in 1836. Ho 
served as an engineer in the 
Caucasus, 1848-61, but his fame 
rests upon his organization of the 
defences of Sevastopol in the 
Crimean War. Wounded during 
the siege, after it was over he 
was made chief of the engineers. 
He wrote an account of the defence 
of Sevastopol in five volumes, 
1864-72. In the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78 the reduction of 
Plevna was chiefly due to Todle- 
hen’s engineering skill. He died 
July 1, 1884. 

Todmorden. Mun. bor. and 
market town in the W. Riding of 
Yorks, England. It is situated 
on the river Calder, 19 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Manchester and is served 
by rly. and canal. The buildings 
include the modem Christ Church 


and a town hall '' 

erected in 1875. 

The chief indus- 
tries are cotton 
spinning and 
weaving, and 
there are also 
machine works 
and foundries. « 

There is coal in 

the neighbourhood. Todmorden 
was incorporated in 1896. Pop. 
est. 18,600. Pron. with stress on 
the first syllable. 

Todos os Santos Bay (Port., 
All Saints’ Bay). Large opening 
of the Atlantic Ocean on the 
Brazilian coast of the state of 
Bahia. Sheltered by the island 
of Itaparica and a promontory, on 
which is situated Bahia, or San 
Salvador city, it is some 95 m. 
in circuit, and can harbour the 
largest fleets. 

Todt, Fritz (1891-1942). Ger- 
man engineer. He was born at 
Baden, Sept. 4, 1891, and, after 
serving in the First Great War, 
joined the Nazi party in 1923. 
When Hitler assumed power in 
19.33, ho made Todt inspector- 
general of roads. Todt’s first great 
task was to 
build the 
I ' Autohahnen, 

I Germany’s 

' ,1* new motor 

! g j ' highways, and 

14^ the Siegfried 

j Made minister 

of munitions 
Fritz Todt. in 1940 he 

Oetman engineer headed the 

Todt organization, which con- 
scripted hundreds of thousands of 
workers in Germany and the 
occupied countries for work on 
fortifications, strategic roads and 
rlys., U-boat pens, air-raid shelters, 
etc. His death in an air accident 
was announced Feb. 8, 1942. 

Tody. Bird belonging to the 
sub-family Todinae. Allied to the 
kingfisher, it. is peculiar to the 
Greater Antilles. The W. Indian 
species Todus viridis is a native 
of Jamaica, but has allied species 
in Cuba, Haiti, and Puerto Rico, 
the largest specimen not exceed- 
ing 4 J ins. in length. Conspicuous 
for its bright, grass-green plumage, 
varying little with the sex, and 
red throat, the tody feeds on 
insects, and constructs burrows 
in which to lay its white and 
translucent shelled eggs. 

Toga (Late tegere, to cover). 
National outer garment of men in 
ancient Rome. A woollen cloak, 
of elliptical or in later times 
crescent shape, with pointed ends, 
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about four or 
five yards long, 
it was worn 
over the tunic, 
and wrapped 
round the 
body in var- 
ious ways, but 
generally with 
one end hang- 
ing in front to 
the ankles, and 
the other 
drawn round 
the back under 
the right arm, 
and thrown 
over the left 

® ^ ^ ^ ® ^ ’ Toga. Statue oJ 

where the m. Maximus, a 

weight kept it Eoman senator, 

in place. The wearmg the toga 

use of the toga 

was forbidden to slaves and 
foreigners, and when under the 
late republic it was replaced for 
ordinary wear by other garments, 
it remained a ceremonial and official 
robe until the 6th century a.d. 
The toga Candida, whitened with 
chalk, was worn by candidates for 
office, and the embroidered toga 
picta by generals at their triumphs, 
while the toga praetexta, with a 
purple hem, was the dress [of 
free-bom boys and of ourule 
magistrates. Emperors wore purple 
togas. See Rome. 

Toggenburg. Valley of the 
Upper Thur in N.E. Switzerland, 
in the canton of St. Gall. Over 
30 m. long, it is fertile and of sub- 
alpine character. The chief occu- 
pations are agriculture, fruit- 
growing, and dairy farming. The 
persecution of the Protestants by 
the abbots of St. Gall led to the 
Toggenburg war in the early 
years of the 18th century. The 
dist. was ruled from the Middle 
Ages by the counts of Toggenburg, 
but in 1469 was purchased by the 
abbots of St. Gall. See Goat. 
Toggle-Joint, Form of knee- 
Q j oint used in machines 

for applying pressure 
/ or producing osoillat- 

/ ^ ing motion. In a 

simple form, as 
\ applied to a punching 

machine, the hinged 
^ pair of arms. A, B, 

is arranged vertically ; 
B is connected to the 
^ punch rod, and A is 

1 pivoted to the hinge- 

U point of A and B so 

i that, when moved 

Toggle-Joint, horizontally, this 

Diagram third arm will tend 

tostraightentheknee- 
tion. See text joint and cause the 


Toggle-Joint. 


punch rod (D) to move downwards. 
By actuating the pull-rod (C) by an 
eccentric, a continuous up-and- 
down motion can be transmitted to 
the punch-rod or ram ; this type of 
action is used in stone-breakers. A 
toggle-joint was used in early 
hand-printing presses, replacing 
the slower action of a screw in 
bringing down the platen upon 
the type-forme. Toggles are used 
in modem presses for forging, 
punching, or drawing, and a 
toggle lever forms part of many 
other classes of machine. 

TogUatti, Palmiro. Contem- 
porary Italian politician. A jour- 
nalist and a communist, he left 
fascist Italy for Moscow in 1929, 
and under the pseudonym Ercole 
Ercoli was Italian member of the 
executive of the Comintern until 
its dissolution in 1943. He 
arrived back in Italy, March 28, 
1944, and immediately assumed 
leadership of the Communist 
party there, persuading it and 
the other parties in the national 
council of liberation, then at 
loggerheads with Badoglio over 
the future of the monarchy, to 
leave this question on one side 
and enter in April an all-party 
interim govt, under Badoglio’s 
premiership. Vice-premier in this 
and the Bonomi cabinets, he 
became minister of justice under 
Parri, June, 1946, and Gasperi 
until the dections June, 1946, 
when the Communists secured 104 
out of 656 seats. Himself a suc- 
cessful candidate, he thereafter 
devoted himseh to organization 
of the Communist party. An un- 
successful attempt was made on 
his life July 14, 1948. 

Togo, Heihachibo, Count 
(1847-1934). Japanese sailor. He 
was bom in Dec., 1847, and 
trained in the 
Japanese navy 
from 1863, see- 
ing action in 
the Civil War 
of 1868. In 

1873 he enter- 
ed the British 
training ship 
Worcester and 
spent some 
time m the 

R.N. college at Greenwich. Dis- 
tinguishing himself in the Chin- 
ese war of 1894, he became rear- 
admiral. Promoted vice-admiral 
in 1900, he was commander-in- 

chief at the outbreak of the 

Russo-Japanese War, and per- 
formed signal service by destroy- 
ing the Russian fleet in Port 
Arthur, Feb. 8-9, 1904, and by 
defeating Rozhdestvensky’s fleet 


at the battle of Tsushima, May 27, 
1905. He was given the British 
Order of Merit in 1906. In 1912 
he became admiral of the fleet. 
He died May 29, 1934. Consult 
Lives, R. V. C. Bodley, 1935 ; 
0. Ogasawara, Eng. trans. J. and 
T. Inouye, 1935. 

Togoland (Fr. Togo). Dist. of 
W. Africa. It is administered by 
the U.K. and France under United 
Nations trusteeship. Bounded 
W. by the Gold Coast Colony, 
N. by French Upper Senegal and 
Niger Territory, E. by Dahome, 
and S. by the Gulf of Guinea, it 
consists of a strip of territory 
extending about 320 m. from N. 
to S. and 140 m. from W. to E. in 
the broadest part, with a coast-line 
of about 33 m. The total area is 
34,934 sq. m. ; the British (W.) 
zone, 13,041 sq. m. in extent, does 
not touch the coast. The coastal 
region is flat and marshy, with 
many lagoons. Behind the coast 
the land rises gradually to a 
plateau of c. 1,200 ft. high, with 
hills up to 3,600 ft. 

The principal rivers are the 
Volta, which forms the boundary 
between Togoland and the Gold 
Coast Colony, with its tribs. the 
Oti and Kulukpene, and the Monu, 
Haho, Sohio, and the Todschie 
rising in the central range. With 
the exception of that of the Volta, 
most of the river beds are dry 
during the dry season. In the S. 
of Togoland the rainfall is defi- 
cient. There are forests yielding 
some good timbers, notably teak 
and mahogany, but much of the 
land is infertile scrub. The chief 
products are palm-oil, cocoa, 
maize, rubber, copra, cotton, and 
coflee. Tobacco is grown to 
some extent in British Togoland. 

The est. pop. is 1,310,000, 
including less than 1,000 Euro- 
peans. Pop. of British zone is 
est. at 390,000. The peoples in 
the S., among whom the Ewe and 
Ashanti are most numerous, use 
30 diflerent languages,* those in 
the N., of Hamitic origin, make 
use of 16. 

British Togoland is divided into 
two sections, the northern being 
attached administratively to the 
Northern^ Territories of the Gold 
Coast, the southern to the Gold 
Coast Colony. French Togoland 
is under a commissioner, and has 
one representative in the national 
assembly, two in the council of the 
republic, and sends one delegate 
to the assembly of the French 
Union. 

Rlys. connect Lome, the chief 
port and capital, with Atakpame 
and Blitta to the N., 103 m.. 
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Palime for Misahohe to the N.W., 
72 m., and along the coast with 
Anecho, formerly Little Popo, 
27 m. All three rlys. are in 
French Togoland. Numerous 
roads, some 2,700 m. in total 
length, and unsurpassed in W. 
Africa, act as feeders to the rlys. 
In addition to Lome (pop. 27,908, 
including 475 Europeans), the 
chief centres are Misahohe, Kpan- 
du, Atakpame, Kete-Kratchi, So- 
kode, Mangu, and Togo, all im- 
portant trading stations. Ports are 
Lome, Porto Seguro, and Anecho. 

Histoby. In July, 1884, Dr. 
Nachtigal, acting on hehalf of 
the German govt., signed a treaty 
with M’lapa, king of Togo, and 
hoisted the German flag at 
Bagida on July 6. From that 
date the country was administered 
by the Germans as a protectorate, 
the natives being treated with 
considerable severity. 

In Aug., 1914, following the 
outbreak of the First Great War, 
the Germans surrendered uncon- 
ditionally to French and British 
forces. Great Britain and France 
divided the country between them, 
Sept., 1920, receiving the approval 
of the League of Nations and a 
League mandate July, 1922, 
During the Second Great War, 
French Togoland remained under 
Vichy administration until in 
Nov., 1942, the governor-gen. of 
French W. Africa declared for 
Darlan {q.v.). The closing of the 
boundary between British and 
French Togoland during 1940-42 
produced a number of adminis- 
trative difficulties, since the Ewe 
tribe lives on both sides of the 
boundary. After the war Togo- 
land continued to be administered 
by France and Great Britain, 
under United Nations trusteeship 
from 1946. An Anglo-French 
standing consultative commission 
for Togoland formed in 1948 
decided to allow both local 
produce and the inhabitants to 
move freely across the boundary ; 
coordination of educational and 
medical services was also agreed 
on, as well as economic exchanges. 
Consult Official reports of the 
British sphere of Togoland, annual- 
ly; Togoland Handbook, H.M.S.O., 
1920 ; Le Togo, Gen. Maroix, 1938. 

Tojo, Hideki (1884-1948). 
Japanese solder and statesman. 
Son of Eikyo Tojo, a well-known 
strategist of the Kusso- Japanese 
War, 1904-05, he was bom in 
Tokyo, and educated at the mili- 
tary staff college there. After the 
First Great War he studied strat- 
egy in Germany as military at- 
tach 6. At home he was promoted 


inspector-gen. of army air train- 
ing, 1938, and did much to organ- 
ize Manchuria. War minister in the 
K o n 0 y e 
cabinet, he 
succeeded as 
prime min- 
ister on Oct. 
17, 19 41, 
shortly be- 
fore Japan’s 
entry into 
the Second 
Hidelri Tojo. Great War, 
Japanese soldier 

given dictatorial powers. In 1944 
he assumed additional duties as 
chief of the general staff, but on the 
fall of his cabinet on July 18 he 
relinquished that post also. Ar- 
rested as a war criminal by U.S. 
forces, Sept. 11, 1945, he was 
brought to trial in Tokyo after an 
attempt to shoot himself. Con- 
demned to death, Nov. 12, 1948, 
he was hanged Doc. 23. 

Tokat. Town of Asiatic Turkey. 
Situated on the Toranti Su, about 
60 m. N.W. of Sivas, it is the 
capital of Tokat vilayet. It was 
once a great centre of trade, and 
still has industries of importance, 
manufacturing leather and copper 
ware. In its neighbourhood are 
deposits of iron and coal. Tokat 
was the scene of an Armenian 
massacre in 1896, and suffered 
similarly during the First Great 
War. It has Roman tombs and 
ruins of an old Byzantine castle, 
crowning a hill which dominates 
the town. Pop., town, 22,390; 
vilayet, 342,244. 

Tokay. Town of Hungary, in 
the CO. of Zemplen. It stands at the 
confluence of the Bodrog and 
Theiss (Tisza), 43 m. N.N.W. of 
Debreczen, and is the market for 
the celebrated Tokay wine, pro- 
duced on the vino-clad slopes of 
the Hegyalja, a hill ridge which 
lies to the N.W. The town has 
rly. connexion with Miskolcz and 
Nyicegyhaza. 

Tokay. Hungarian wine pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of 
Tokay. A sweet, delicious white 
wine, it owes its peculiar qualities 
both to the hot climate and to the 
mode of preparation. “ Essence ” 
or imperial Tokay is made from the 
juice of over-ripe grapes, expressed 
by their own weight, and is a liqueur 
wine of the highest quality, having 
a fine flavour, rich bouquet, and 
elegant greenish colour ; it contains 
some 8 p.c. of alcohol. Ausbruch, 
made from a mixture of dried 
ordinary grapes, ranks next, and 
has about 14 p.c. of alcohol. 

Token. Numismatic term for 
any redeemable coin circulated at 


a higher value than that of the 
metal it contains. All silver and 
bronze coins now minted in Great 
Britain are tokens protected from 
depreciation by limitations as to 
legal tender. Lack of legal small 
change in England caused the use 
of illegal leaden tokens early in the 
15th century. Elizabeth licensed 
the city of Bristol to issue copper 
tokens. Leaden tokens were again 
in use during the reign of James I, 
but the mass issues by tradesmen 
and others took place in the three 
periods 1648-72, 1787-99, and 
1811-15, including latterly silver 
and gold tokens. 

The Token Acts of 1817-18finally 
stopped the private minting of 
currency. Attempts to evade the 
Acts were made in Ireland, and as 
late as 1830-31 some Manx tokens 
were coined. In British possessions 
overseas, spasmodic issues by tra- 
ders occurred between the dates of 
the Carolina halfpenny of 1694 and 
the Christchurch, N.Z., penny of 
1881. Collectors of tradesmen’s 
copper tokens should remember 
that the later issues were mingled 
with huge quantities of imitation 
tokens. See Coinage; Numismatics. 

Tokyo. Capital of Japan, and 
of a dept, of the same name. 
Situated on the S.E, coast of 
Honshu, in the prov. of Musashi, 
the city lies on Tokyo Bay and 
on both banks of the river Sumida. 
It is the terminus of several rlys. 
Formerly called Yedo or Jeddo, it 
was renamed Toyko (Eastern city) 
in 1868. With a pop. of 6,778,804 
in 1940, it was the third largest 
metropolis in the world. 

Tokyo proper lies to the W. of 
the river. It is almost surrounded 
by water, and is intersected by 
canals. Bridges connect it with 
the E. part of the city across the 
river. The city proper contained 
many temples, notably the temple 
of Hachiman, the war god, and the 
Gohyaku-Rakan-ji temple of 500 
images. Here also were the palaces 
of the daimios, demolished after 
this class of territorial nobles was 
suppressed following the revolu- 
tion of 1868. Many trees adorned 
Tokyo’s streets. Parks included 
those of TJeno to the N.E., con- 
taining zoological gardens and a 
museum, and Shiba to the S.W. 

Tokyo proper is divided into 
wards. The castle or palace of 
the emperor, a handsome structure 
in Japanese style dating from 
1888 and seriously damaged in 
an air raid of May 26, 1945, is 
built round the site of the former 
shogun’s palace. It occupies the 
centre of Kojimaohi ward, which 
was the most densely peopled 




Tokyo, Japan. 1. Looking west from the Ginza ; on the right is the Asaki newspaper building ; the circular 
building beyond is the Kippon theatre. 2. The Ginza, a popular shopping centre, showing bomb damage. 8. The effect 
on a section ot the city of incendiary bombs in the Second Great War 


portion of the city, and contained the military academy ; and the and publishing were important 
the mercantile quarter, many military arsenal. In the W. and many newspapers and journals, 
European buildings, the govt, S.W. lay foreign embassies and some in English, being published, 
buildings, educational establish- legations and the barracks. Elec- Extensive libraries included the 
ments, factories, mills, and work- trie tramways and an underground university library and the imperial 
shops. The suburbs N., W., and S. rly. provide transport. cabinet library. Tokyo imperial 

of the castle were noteworthy for The manufacturing interests of university, founded 1877, took 
the number of their temples. Here Toyko were considerable, and rank before the Second Great War 
were the Russian cathedral; the much enlarged during the 1930s with the principal universities of 
temple of Kwannon, goddess of and early 1940s by development the world. 

mercy, one of the most venerable of war industries ; commerce was Tokyo was founded in the 16th 
and picturesque in the country; of small consequence. Printing century. It several times suffered 
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from fire, notably in 1892 when 
4,000 houses were burnt down in 
a morning. The population in 
1872 was less than 780,000 ; by 
1920 it was more than 2,000,000. 
The greater part of the city was 
destroyed by an earthquake on 
Sept. 1, 1923, which killed about 

30.000. In the rebuilding, which 
was carried out with remarkable 
speed, the centre was redesigned 
to include wide “ firebreaker ” 
streets ; much of the new building 
was of steel and concrete construc- 
tion, such buildings put up earlier 
having withstood the earthquake 
shock well, and the city lost 
its Japanese appearance. 

During the Second Great War 
Tokyo became in the last months 
the most frequent target of U.S. 
air attacks in the Pacific, Pirst 
raided April 18, 1942, by carrier- 
borne aircraft led by Lt.-Col. 
Doolittle iq,v.), it was not raided 
again until Nov. 24, 1944, by 
Superfortresses from bases in 
captured Saipan, Marianne Is., 

1.500 m. away. Raids by land- 
based and carrier-borne aircraft 
became thereafter frequent and 
intense, culminating in two raids 
on May 23 and 26 in which 

4.500 tons and 4,000 tons of incen- 
diaries of a new type were dropped 
— 6 lb. bombs filled with jellied 
petrol and dropped in 500 lb. 
clusters. When the Allies reached 
Tokyo they found 80 p.o. of the 
city laid waste. 

After the surrender of Japan, 
General MacArthur entered Tokyo 
at the head of his troops Sept. 8, 

1945, and set up here the h.q. 
of the Allied occupation forces of 
Japan. The Par Eastern Inter- 
national Tribunal for the trial of 
Japanese leaders accused of war 
crimes was set up in Tokyo, May 3, 

1946. See Tokyo Trials. 

Tokyo Bay on Yedo Bay. 

Inlet on the S.E. coast of Honshu 

1., Japan. It extends N. for about 
50 m. and on its N.W. shore stands 
Tokyo. At 10.30 a.m, Tokyo 
time (2.30 a.m. B.S.T.) on Sept. 2, 
1945, hostilities in the Second 
Great War formally ended when 
the unconditional surrender of 
Japan was signed on board the 
battleship U.S.S, Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay, wMch was filled by an 
armada of Allied naval shipping. 

Tokyo Trials. Trial for war 
crimes of leading Japanese military 
and political leaders held m Tokyo 
after the Second Great War. The 
memhers of the Par Eastern 
International Tribunal before 
which the trial was held were 
selected by Gen. MacArthur from 
names submitted by the Allied 


signatories to the Japanese surren- 
der and were ; Sir William P. 
Webb, chief justice of Queensland, 
(Australia), president; Justice E. 
Stuart McDougall (Canada ) ; J udge 
Mei Ju-ao (China) ,* Henri Reim- 
hurger (Prance) ; Bernard Victor 

A. Roling (Netherlands) ; Justice 
Harvey Northcroft (N.Z.) ; Judge 
I. M. Zaryanov (U.S.S. R. ) ; Lord 
Patrick, dean of the faculty of 
advocates, Scotland (U.K.) ; Just- 
ice John P. Higgins (U.S.A.), 
whose place was taken m July, 
1946, by Maj.-Gen. Myron G. 
Kramer. The mtemational, and 
chief U.S., prosecutor was Joseph 

B. Keenan ; chief British prosecu- 
tor A. S. Comyns Carr, assisted 
by Christmas Humphreys; chief 
Australian prosecutor Justice 
Mansfield. 

The tribunal began its sittings 
May 3, 1946. Before it were 
brought 28 men designated as war 
criminals by the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission : 

Gen. Sadao Araki, war minister 
and member, supreme war council ; 

Gen. Kenji Doihara, head of 
intelligence in Manchuria ; 

Col. Kingoro Hashimoto, who 
took part in the sack of Nanking, 
1937, and was responsible for 
attacks on the XJ.S. gunboat Panay 
(see Panay Incident) and H.M. gun- 
boats Ladybird and Bee ; 

P.-M. Shunroku Hata, member, 
supreme war council and one-time 
c.-in-c. China ; 

Baron Kiichura Hiranuma, pre- 
mier 1939 ; 

Koki Hirota, premier 1936 ; 

Naoki Hoshino, former president 
of the planning board ; 

Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, chief of 
staff, Kwangtung army ; 

Okonori Kaya, minister of finance 
under To jo ; 

Marquis Koichi Kido, lord keeper 
of the privy seal ; 

Gen. Heitaro Kimura, vice- 
minister of war under To jo ; 

Gen. Kuniaki Koiso, premier ; 

Gen. Iwane Matsui, member, 
cabinet advisory council, 1938-39, 
and commandant during the Nan- 
king massacre, 1937 ; 

Yosuke Matsuoka, foreign min- 
ister ; 

Gen. Jiro Minami, war minister 
and o.-in-o. Kwangtung army ; 

Gen. Akira Muto, chief of mili- 
tary affairs bureau, 1939-42, and 
chief of staff to Yamashita (q.v.) 
in the Philippines ; 

Adm. Osumi Nagano, member, 
supreme war council ; 

Takasumi Oka, chief of navy 
bureau of military affairs, 1940-44 ; 

Shumei Okawa, leading propa- 
gandist for “ Grea^r East Asia ” ; 

Gen. Hiroshi Oshima, ambassador 
to Germany, 1938-45 ; 

Lt.-Gen. Kenryo Sato, ■ chief of 
military affairs bureau, 1942-44 ; 

Mamoru Shigemltsu, foreign min * 
ister ; 


Vice-Adm. Shigetaro Shimada, 
navy minister under Tojo ; 

Toshio Shiratori, ambassador to 
Italy ; 

Lt.-Gen. Teiichi Suzuki, minister 
without portfolio under Tojo ; 

Shigenori Togo, foreign minister 
under Tojo ; 

Gen. Hideki Tojo, prime minis- 
ter at the time of Pearl Harbour ; 

Gen. Yoshijiro Umezu, vice- 
minister of war. 

‘ The 55 counts of the indictment 
were divided into crimes against 
peace, “ conventional war crimes,” 
and crimes against humanity. 
Among them were charges of pre- 
paring to wage aggressive war 
since 1928 ; military aggression 
in Manchuria arid China ; use of 
poison gas in China ; collaboration 
with Germany and Italy ; un- 
provoked aggression against the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, the Philip- 
pines, Netherlands East Indies, 
Prench Indo-China, and Siam ; 
acts of aggression against the 
Soviet Union ; wholesale murder 
and maltreatment of Allied prison- 
ers of war, and of civilians in areas 
under Japanese military occupa- 
tion. AU the accused, who were 
represented by Japanese and U.S. 
counsel, pleaded not guilty. Kee- 
nan opened for the prosecution 
on June 4, 1940. On April 9, 1947, 
Okawa was pronounced mentally 
incapable of standing trial. Mat- 
suoka died June 27, 1046, Nagano 
Jan. 5, 1947. All the remaining 
defendants were found guilty in 
tho judgement read Nov. 12, 1948. ' 
Doihara, Hirota, Itagaki, Kimura, 
Matsui, Muto, and Tojo were 
sentenced to death, and hanged 
Dec. 23 ; Shigemitsu received 
seven years’ imprisonment, Togo 
20 years, the rest life sentences. 
All except Matsui and Shigemitsu 
were found guilty of conspiracy 
to wage aggressive war. Matsui 
was guilty on one count only — 
doing nothing effective to abate 
horrors committed by soldiers 
under his command at Nanking, 
1937. Shigemitsu was guilty of 
waging aggressive war and of 
faifing to investigate treatment of 
prisoners of war ; he was paroled 
in 1950. Shiratori died June 6, 
1949 ; Togo died July 23, 1950. 

Tolbooth. Term originally ap- 
plied to the booth at a fair in 
which dues were collected and 
offenders against fair regulations 
were detained. Prom the latter 
use it came to mean a tovm prison. 
The most famous tolbooth was the 
former prison of Edinburgh, de- 
scribed by Scott in The Heart of 
Midlothian. It stood beside S- 
Giles’s cathedral in the High 
Street, its oldest parts dating from 
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Toledo, Spain. 1. Gothic cathedial, from the 
south-east, showing the graceful 16th-century 
tower. 2, Alcantara bridge over the Tagus 
looMng towards Alcdzar. 3. General view of 
the city, showing damage sustained during the 
civil war of 1936-39 


tlie 15th century, and was finally 
swept away in 1817, its site being 
marked by a heart let into the 
causeway. There were tolbooths in 
other Scottish towns, e.gr. Selkirk. 
See Canongate. 

Tolbul&n, Fyodor Ivano- 
vich (1884^1949). Russian sol- 
dier, who enlisted in the tsarist 
army and served in the First 
Great War. Transferring to the 
Red army, 1917, he held staff ap- 
pointments and district commands. 
In the Second Great War he served 
in the offensive which destroyed 
Paulus’s 6th German army at 
Stalingrad. On the S. front in 
1943 he regained Taganrog and 
Melitopol. As commander of the 
4th Ukrainian army he joined in 
the drive through the Crimea that 
resulted in the recapture of Sevas- 
topol in 1944 ; and with the 3rd 
Ukrainian army he isolated Buda- 
pest, and advanced through Ru- 
mania into Bulgaria, representing 
Russia at the signing in Moscow 
of the Allied armistice with Bul- 
garia, Oct. 28, 1944. Next year he 
led the offensive into Austria, cap- 
turing Vienna on April 13. He was 
promoted marshal of the Soviet 
Union, Sept., 1944. His death was 
announced Oct. 17, 1949. 

Toledo. Prov. of central Spain. 
It is bounded N. by the provs. of 
Avila and Madrid, W. by Caoeres, 
E, by Cuenca, S. by Badajoz and 
Ciudad Real, lying mainly in the 
basin of the Tagus. An elevated 


tableland where not mountainous, 
in the S. it is largely covered by 
the Montes de Toledo, and drained 
by the Tagus, besides the Guadar- 
rama and other tributaries. Chief 
industries are agriculture and 
stock raising, including draught 
oxen and fighting buUs, mules, 
asses, and goats ; manufactures of 
textiles, earthenware, oil, wine and 
spirits, soap, and guitar-strings. 
Minerals abound, e.g. lead, iron, 
copper, gold, silver, but are little 
worked. The capital is Toledo. The 
area of the prov. is 6,925 sq. m. 
Pop. 474,001. 

Toledo. City of Spain, capital 
of the prov. of Toledo and formerly 
of Spain. It stands on the river 
Tagus, 47 m. by 
rly. S.S.W. of 
Madrid. To the 
S.W. are mts., 
culminating i n 
Rocigalgo, 4,750 
ft. Situated on a 
rocky bluff, en- 
compassed o n 
three sides by the 
deep gorge of the Tagus, defended 
by lofty Moorish-Gothic walls, and 
dominated by the cathedral and 
the Alo4zar, Toledo is one of the 
most imposing and romantic cities 
of Spain. It has narrow, tortuous 
streets flanked by tall houses of duU 
exterior with huge doorways, and 
has ^een Hkened in turn to an im- 
mense convent, prison, fortress, 
or seraglio. Pop. 27,443. 



Toledo arms 


The cathedral (1227-1493) is a 
magnificent five-aisled Spanish- 
Gothic edifice, and has many richly 
embellished chapels. The castle- 
palace, though burnt and rebuilt 
several times, is huge and impres- 
sive. Two fine bridges span the 
deep gorge — ^the medieval five- 
arched bridge of San Martin and 
the Moorish bridge of Alcantara. 

The bulwark and centre of Chris- 
tianity in Spain, Toledo is fuU of 
churches of great age, interest, and 
beauty. Numbers of the old gate- 
ways and towers are extant, as are 
many relics of Moorish art and 
architecture. The university was 
suppressed in 1807. There are 
many convents, an arohiepiscopal 
palace with a weU-stocked library, 
and a 16th century town hall. The 
manufactures are cloth, ecclesias- 
tical vestments, and cutlery ; 
Toledo sword-blades have been 
famous from Roman times. 

The origin of Toledo is lost in 
remote antiquity ; it was once a 
stronghold of the Carpetani, a 
Roman “ colonia,’' a Visigothio 
capital, a Moorish city, and in 1087 
capital of Leon and Castile, its 
decline dating from 1560, when 
Philip II selected Madrid as sole 
capital. Toledo was occupied by 
the French in 1808. At the out- 
break of the Spanish civil war in 
1936 Nationalist supporters seized 
Toledo, and held it for two months 
until relieved by Franco’s troops 
advancing from the S.. Sept. 27. 
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Toledo City of Ohio, U.S.A., taigne, Descartes, and Bayle, and, in the 17th century gates or turn- 
theeo seat of Lucas CO. It stands in England, of the works of Milton, pikes were commonly set up to 
at the head of Maumee Bay, at the Roger Williams, Jeremy Taylor, facilitate their collection. The toll- 
W. end of Lake Erie, and is served Berkeley, Chillingworth, Robert gates remained a fam^ar feature oi 
by the Pennsylvania and other Barclay, Locke, and J . S. MiU. main-road travel until well on into 
rlys. and by several steamship Dogmatic systems of religion are the 19th century, but practically 
lineL Toledo harbour has a shore necessarily opposed to toleration, all have been removed. Tolls on 
line of 35 m. and depth of 24 ft. which is contested on the ground London bridges were abolished in 
The city supports a symphony that heresy is a crime against the 1878-79. See Roads, 
orchestra, and in its art museum is soul, and that toleration is but a Toller, Ernst (1893-1939). 
a fine collection of Egyptian anti- step towards indifferentism, athe- German writer and dramatist. 
Quities. Industrially it ranks ism, agnosticism, and rationalism. Born of Jewish parentage, Dec. 1, 
second* in the state to Cincinnati, The problem is complicated by 1893, he was educated in Germany, 
making motor vehicles, wagons, political and dynastic considera- and after serving in the First 
bicycles, electrical appliances, glass tions. In Great Britain the right of Great War became a revolutionary, 
and bottles, and having factories private judgement is restricted He took part in the abortive 
processing sugar, flour, and coffee, only by provision for the defence of Munich revolt of 1919, led the in- 
A distributing centre, it receives public decency, morality, and good dependent social democratic party, 
vast consignments of iron ore, and order, and the liberty of others, and was president of the soldiers’ 
trades in grain, timber, and soft See Catholic Emancipation; Dis- and workers’ council during the 
coal. In 1835 the governors of establishment ; Infallibility ; Lib- brief Bavarian soviet republic, 
Michigan and Ohio ordered troops erty ; Nonconformity. Sentenced to five years in prison, 

facing each other 10 m. apart to Toleration Act, Passed by the he there wrote plays and poetry 
occupy the rich agricultural land English parliament in 1689 just which later gave him European 
which was the site of the future after the accession of WilHam and reputation. In Expressionist 


city ; and next year Toledo was 
incorporated as a city of Ohio. 
Pop. 282,349. 

Toledo, CoTJNcniS of. Name 
given to a series of synods, some 
thirty in number, which met at 
Toledo, 400-1583. They dealt with 
many ecclesiastical questions, doc- 
trinal and disciplinary. The most 
important was that of 1665-66, 
which regulated the execution of 
the Tridentine decrees. See Trent, 
Council of. 

Tolentino (anc. Tolentinum 
Picenum). City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Macerata. It occupies a 
^e position on the river Chienti, 
11 m. by rly. S.W. of Macerata. 
Its cathedral, San Catervo, was 
founded in the 13th century, and 
there are many other churches of 
architectural interest, enriched 
with fine frescoes and reliefs. It 
has a museum, and in the vicinity 
is the Picene necropolis of the 8th 
to 4th centuries b.c. The manu- 
factures include silks, wooHens, 
and wine. Here in 1797 a treaty of 
peace was signed by the pope and 
Napoleon ; and in the neighbour- 
hood the Austrians defeated the 
Neapolitans under Murat, May 3, 
1816. Pop. approx. 14,000. 

Toleration. Term applied to 
state recognition of the right of 
private judgement, especially in 
regard to religious doctrine and 
forms of divine worship. The spirit 
it represents is often dated from the 
protest made by a Frenchman, 
ChatiUon, who, writing imder the 
name of Martin Bellius, protested 
against the act of Calvin in burn- 
ing Servetus for his opinions on the 
Trinity. Its growth was due to the 
gradually increasing influence, in 
France, of the writings of Mon- 


Mary. While by no means granting 
general toleration to dissenters 
from the Church of England who 
suffered under the laws passed 
in the time of Charles II, it allowed 
those Protestant nonconformists 
who accepted the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and were willing to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, to hold religious services 
without molestation, provided this 
was done with open doors. It did 
little more, in fact, than repeal the 
Conventicle Act of 1664. 

Tolima. Inland department of 
Central Colombia. It lies between 
the Eastern and Central Cordilleras 
of the Andes. Named from the 
volcano Tolima (vA,\ situated on 
the N.W. boundary, it holds the 
upper valley of the Magdalena, 
with several lakes. The climate is 
one of great extremes. Minerals 
include gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and sulphur. Stock-raising and 
agriculture are carried on, the 
principal crops being sugar, cocoa, 
rice, maize, and tobacco. The 
capital is Ibagu6, and the area 
8,874 sq. m. Pop. est. 691,360. 

Tolima. Volcanic peak of the 
Andes, situated on the N.W. fron- 
tier of Tolima dept., Colombia. 
The loftiest mountain in the re- 
public, attaining an alt. of 18,400 
ft., it was active in 1829. 

Toll. In general, duty paid in 
consideration of certain privileges 
or services. The term was applied 
especially to charges levied for the 
use of certain roads or bridges, the 
proceeds being devoted to their 
construction, improvement, or up- 
keep. An early English toll was 
that made for road repairs between 
Temple Bar and St. Giles’s, about- 
1270. Tolls became general, and 


drama he is known for Masse- 
Mensch (Masses and Men), 1921 ; 
and Maschinensturmer (The Ma- 
chine Wreckers), 1922. " Other 
works were The Swallow Book, and 
Letters from Prison. Under the 
Nazis Toller was deprived of his 
nationality, and became a refugee 
in England. He died, by suicide, in 
New York, May 22, 1939. 

Tolley, Cyril James Hastings 
(b. 1896). English golfer. A Lon- 
doner, bom Sept. 14, 1896, he went 
to University 

! fbrd, was a 

^ ; prisoner of 

' war from 

r - ! went on the 

: stock ex- 

. 11 change. He 

was British 
EngluhgoUet amateur golf 

champion in 1920 and 1929 ; 
Welsh, 1921 and 1923 ; French 
open champion, 1924 and 1928 ; 
played against Scotland every 
season 1922-30 ; and often in 
Walker Cup matches against 
America up to 1934. In 1925 at 
Troon he drove a ball 290 yds. 

Tolpuddle Martyrs. Name 
given to six labourers ’ of a village 
in Dorset who on March 18, 1834, 
were tried for an offence against the 
Combination Acts {q.v.) and sen- 
tenced to transportation to Botany 
Bay for seven years. The men had 
formed a “ friendly society of 
agricultural labourers ” through 
which they hoped to press for a 
weekly wage of 10s., but had 
neither presented any demand nor 
gone on strike. The severity of the 
punishment evoked so many pro- 
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tests and petitions that in 1836 the 
rest of the sentence was remitted. 
A play, Six Men of Dorset, by 
Miles Malleson and H. Brooks, was 
produced in 1938, Consult Flame 
of Freedom, 0. Rattenbury, 1931, 
Tolstoy, Alexei Constanti- 
NOViCH, Count (1817-75). Rus- 
sian poet and dramatist. A dis- 
tant relative of Leo Tolstoy, he 
was born at St. Petersburg, Sept. 
5, 1817, and began writing verses 
as a chdd. He was a happy singer 
of old-time Russian ballads, and 
wrote tender and dainty lyrics, 
which were set to music by 
Tchaikovsky. As a lyrist he was 
little touched with the melancholy 
of so many Russian writers. As a 
dramatist he was chiefly notable 
for his historical trilogy. The Death 
of Ivan the Terrible, 1866 ; The 
Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch, 1868 ; 
The Tsar Boris, 1870. Of his 
novels, Prince Serebrenni and The 
Terrible Tsar were translated into 
English. He died Oct. 10, 1875. 

Tolstoy, Alexei Nikolaevich 
(1882-1945). Russian writer. A 
relative of Leo Tolstoy, he was 
until the revolution Count Alexis 
Tolstoy. In 1910 he established his 
reputation as a short story vTiter, 
and during the First Great War 
visited England as a journalist. 
Back in Russia he published the 
trilogy translated into English as 
The Road to Calvary, awarded the 
Stalin prize, 1942. He was presi- 
dent of a special commission set up 
to inquire into German atrocities 
during the Second Great War, A 
play, Ivan the Terrible, was pro- 
duced in 1944, and he was at work 
on the third part of an ambitious 
study of Peter the Great when he 
died Feb. 24, 1945. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo Nikolae- 
viOH (1828-1910). Russian novel- 
ist, social reformer, and religious 
teacher. He 
belonged to an 
ancient family 
ennobled under 
Peter the Great. 
He was born on 
the family 
estate, Yas- 
naya Polyana, 
in the prov. of 

^ boy lost his 
mother as an infant, and his 
father when he was nine; and 
with his brothers and sisters was 
brought up by relatives. In 1843 
at the university of Kazan he 
shared the frivolous life of his 
class, but experienced moments of 
indignation against the idle rich. 



In 1851 he went to the Caucasus, 
took a commission in the army, and 
began writing his first story. The 
Cossacks, published in 1863. His 
fiirst published work was Childh ood, 
largely autobiographical, which 
made a stir on account of the extra- 
ordinary literary promise it con- 
tained. It was followed by Boy- 
hood, and Youth. The Sevastopol 
Stories, the first instalment of 
which appeared in 1854, were based 
on Tolstoy’s personal impressions 
of the Crimean War, in which he 
had served. These stories re- 
vealed the gifts fully displayed in 
War and Peace. 

After a few years of life in St. 
Petersburg, and two journeys 
abroad, Tolstoy settled down on 
his estate as a magistrate, con- 
ceiving a scheme for helping the 
peasantry. In 1861-62 he main- 
tained a school for peasant children 
at Yasnaya Polyana, and published 
an educational review. His mar- 
riage in 1862 marks the end of the 
first period of his life and work, 
which was one of inner growth, 
leading him to a stern conception 
of duty towards the peasantry. 
Some of his best short stories 
belong to this period. Powerful 
realism in the rendering of life 
and character is deepened in 
Tolstoy’s short tales by social 
problems, by longing to adjust 
the relations between rich and 
poor, and the search for the 
meaning of life. 

Two great novels. War and 
Peace (g'.v.), written in the years 
1865-69, and Anna Karenina {q^v.), 
1875-76, are the outcome of Tol- 
stoy’s second period, and represent 
his highest achievements in art. 

Anna Karenina marks the transi- 
tion to the third period of Tolstoy’s 
life. The substance of the novel 
is a passionate protest against life 
deprived of a consciousness of 
inner duty. 

Tolstoy’s inner crisis was reached 
in 1881. Prepared by his previous 
work and thoughts, he became the 
great moralist and religious teacher 
that he was to the end. Passing 
from inner despair which brought 
him to the verge of suicide, he 
found peace in the teaching of 
Christ, and evolved the funda- 
mental principle of his new faith 
that *‘the Kingdom of God is 
within you,” that God is love, and 
that the meaning of life is the con- 
formity to the principle of love. 
The chief works containing his 
moral and religious teachings are : 
My Confession; On Life.; What 
I Believe ; The Kingdom of God is 
Within You ; The Four Gospels, 
harmonised and translated ; What 


Are We to Do ? Works of fiction 
containing his teaching are The 
Kreutzer Sonata ; Resurrection ; 
The Death of Ivan Ilyitch, and a 
number of short stories for the 
peasants, many based on folklore. 

Tolstoy did his utmost to con- 
form in his own life to his teaching, 
to make it simple, and adjust it to 
the life of the peasant. In the last 
year of his life he carried out a 
long-cherished dream of abandon- 
ing his comfortable home, and dis- 
appearing among the peasants. He 
actually set out to go away on 
Oct. 28, 1910, but feU ill and died 
at a railway station on Nov. 7. 
His widow died on Nov. 4, 1919. 
Yasnaya Polyana, which had been 
turned into a Tolstoj’- Museum, was 
desecrated and almost destroyed 
in the Second Great War, when it 
was in the German occupied area. 

Bibliography. Tolstoy : the Grand 
Mujik, G. H. Perris, 1898 ; Tolstoy, 
the Man and Artist, D. Morjkovsky, 
1902 ; Tolstoy : the Man, E. A. 
Steiner, 1904 j Reminiscences, I. L. 
Tolstoy, 1914 ; Tolstoy, His Life and 
Writings, E. Garnett, 1914; L. Tol- 
stoy, A. Maude, 1918 ; The Tragedy 
of Tolstoy, Countess A. Tolstoy, 
1933; Count Leo Tolstoy, E, d. 
Dillon, 1934 ; Tolstoy, G. Abraham, 
1936 ; Tolstoy and his Wife, Tikhon 
Polner, Eng. trans. N. Wilden, 1946. 

Toltec. Name denoting an 
ancient culture anterior to the 
Aztec domination on the Mexican 
tableland. Early Spanish accounts 
of a Toltec race, traditionally dat- 
ing from the 6th century, are 
largely mythical, but the existence 
of an advanced pre-Aztec culture 
is attested by remains at Tollan, 
Cholula, Teotihuacan, and else- 
where. 8ee Aztec ; Maya ; Mexico. 

TolU) Balsam oe. Balsam which 
exudes from incisions in the trunk 
of Myroxyhn toluifemm, grown in 
New Granada. It is used as an 
expectorant in chronic bronchitis. 

Toluca. Town of Mexico, capital 
of the state of Mexico. Situated 
36 miles W.S.W. of Mexico City 
and served by the national rlys. 
of Mexico, its chief features are 
the state building, the national 
institute, and the cathedral. In 
the neighbourhood is Nevada de 
Toluca, an extinct volcano 15,150 
ft. high. Pop. 97,462. 

Toluene or Methyl Benzene 
(CoHa.CHg). Liquid resembling 
benzene, obtained as one of the 
products of distilling coal tar. It 
was discovered by Pelletier and 
Walter, two French chemists, and 
so called from tolu balsam, from 
which it may be distilled. Toluene 
is used in the manufacture of 
explosives and aniline dyes. /See, 
Trinitrotoluene. 
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Toluidine (CgHi.CHg.NHg). 
Colourless oily fluid prepared by 
reducing nitrotoluene in the same 
way that aniline is made from 
nitrobenzene. There are three 
isomeric toluidines, the ortho-, 
meta-, and para-toluidine, the first 
of these being the most important. 
Orthotoluidine differs from the 
other toluidines in giving a green 
colour with ferric chloride and para- 
diamidobenzene. Paratoluidine is 
a solid. The toluidines are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of 
aniline dyes. See Aniline. 

Tomahawk 

{Cree, hammer). \ 

Name applied to T 

various N. Ameri- 
can implements and r 
weapons of the Algonquian 
tribes. Horn or polished J 

stone celt hatchets were 
fitted into holed clubs, ^ 

closely resembling those - 

of the European Stone ] 

Age. After the introduc- ; 

tion of the modem trade ; 

iron hatchet — ^the popular ' " 

conception of a toma- ! 

hawk — ^the native pattern j 

was retained for cere- : 

monial uses. See Ameri- ; 

can Indians. 

Tomato [Lycoperai- Tomahawk. 
cone8oulentum).krmmi\. Indian 
plant of the family 
Solanaceae. A native of S. America, 
it was first introduced into England 
in 1596, and was originally grown 
as a greenhouse climber for the 
sake of its red and yellow berries, 
as they were termed. As the 
Solanaceae include many poison- 
ous species, the edible properties 
of the tomato were not at first 



Tomato. Kipe euibie iruits of a 
cultivated English variety 

and placed in a dark place. Toma- 
toes should not be grown in the 
same soil or bed for more than 
three years in succession. 

The tomato is one of the most 
popular vegetalfies throughout the 
world, and huge quantities are 
grown, both commercially and in 
gardens. Almost 200 varieties ex- 
ist. Eaten raw, cooked or canned, 
made into purees, soups, sauces, 
tomato juice, “ cocktads,” etc., 
it is a rich source of vitamin C and 
perhaps the commonest flavouring 
for canned fish and other processed 
foods. An important export of the 
Channel Is., S. France, etc., in 
England it thrives under glass 
especially at Worthing and in the 
Lea valley. 

Tomb (Gr. lymhos ; cf. Lat. 
tumulus, mound). Place of burial, 
usually implying an artificial con- 
struction intended to guard the 
dead from disturbance at the 
hands of ill-doers. The word is also 
used in a general sense, like grave, 
for the state after death. See 


gradually develops until it con- 
nects with the shore deposits of the 
coast itself. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Story by Thomas Hughes, first 
published in 1857. Depicting life 
at Rugby school under Arnold, it 
is regarded as the classic English 
school story. Its avuncular style 
and racy descriptions of games 
make palatable its clear Christian 
preaching. In 1861 a sequel, Tom 
Brown at Oxford, proved less 
successful. 

Tomelloso. Town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Ciudad Real. It is the 
centre of a rich agricultural dis- 
trict and carries a large trade in 
cereals and fruit. Terminus of a 
branch rly., it lies 72 m. S.E, of 
Toledo. Pop. 22,800. 

Tomi. Town on the Black Sea, 
about 100 m. S. of the mouth of 
the Danube, 70 m. S.S.W. of the 
Danube delta. It is almost the 
same place as the modern Con- 
stanta, Rumania. Tomi W'as the 
place of exile of the poet Ovid when 
he had incurred the displeasure of 
Augustus. Here he wrote the latter 
portion of the Fasti, the Tristia, 
and the Letters from Pontus, ex- 
pressing his discontent at having 
to live in such a remote and in- 
hospitable place. 

Tomini or Gorontalo Gulf. 
Inlet penetrating the N.E. coast of 
the island of Celebes, Indonesia, 
for 235 m. At its entrance it is 
65 m. wide, gradually widening to 
nearly 100 m. It is traversed by 
the equator ; and is navigable. 

Tomintoul. Highest village 
(1,160 ft.) in the Scottish High- 
lands. It is in Banfishiro, 10 m. 
S.E. of Grantown-on-Spey, in a 


appreciated in the form of fresh 
fruit. It became popular in the 
U.K. only within living memory. 

Tomatoes for outdoor culture 
are raised from seed sown in pots 
in rich soil in early spring, and 
forced on in gentle heat. When 
about two months old, the plants 
may be removed to a cold frame 
for hardening off before planting 
out, which 3iould take place in 
June. Out of doors they require a 
position against a warm S. wall, 
and a soil which has not recently 
been manured. They should be 
planted about 1 ft. or 18 ins. apart, 
staked, and (except in bush varie- 
ties) aU side shoots should be re- 
moved. Salt or nitrate of soda is 
the best artificial stimulant to 
®®Ld no strong manure 
should be used. When the fruit will 
not ripen on the plants, it should 
be removed and either exposed to 
the sun in a greenhouse or any 
sunny window, or wrapped in paper 


Architecture ; Burial Acts ; Burial 
Customs ; Petra ; Sepulchre. 

Tombac. Nam© given to a 
variety of brass. Also called Muntz 
or patent metal, it was invented by 
G. F. Muntz in 1832, and contains 
about 40 p.o. of zinc and 60 p.c. of 
copper. It has a full yellow colour. 

Tombola. Lottery game. It is 
popular in France and the southern 
states of the U.S.A., as well as 
in the Royal Navy and at gar- 
den f 5tes in England. Each entrant 
is provided with a card containing 
certain numbers, prizes being 
awarded to the holders of cards on 
which all numbers have been 
drawn. 

Tombolo. Bar or sandbank 
connecting an island with the 
mainland. Tombolos are formed 
by the growth of spits from the 
island towards the mainland, with 
the sweeping of sand around the 
island by waves. The sandbank on 
the protected side of the island 


district of numerous streams en- 
circled by moors. Angling and 
shooting are available for visitors. 
There is an impressive R.C. church. 

Tom Jozies. Novel by Fielding, 
published in 1749, its full title 
being The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. Generally accepted as 
its author’s greatest work, and one 
of the finest stories in English, fas- 
cinating by its sense of reality, it 
has been summed up as an epic of 
the healthy average life of the 
healthy average man. Frequently 
coarse in phrasing and incident, 
the story is one of the fullest ren- 
derings in 18th century fiction of 
contemporary English life and 
manners. 

Tomlinson, George (b. 1890). 
English politician. Born at Rish- 
ton, Lancs, March 21, 1890, he 
was educated at the Wesleyan 
day school there. A cotton- weaver 
from the age of 12, he entered 
politics as a trade unionist, becom- 
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ing a Lancashire county councillor 
in 1931, Elected Socialist M.P. for 
Earnworth in 1938, he was pari, 
secretary to the ministry of Labour 
1941-45, During 1945-47 he was 
minister of Works, then became 
minister of Education. 

Tomlinson, Heney Majoe 
(b. 1873). English writer. He first 
came into prominence as a member 
of the staff of 
the Morning 
Leader, 1904, 
later working 
on the Daily 
News and 
acting during 
the First 
Great War as 
war corres- 
pondent in 
Franco and 
Belgium. He 
also became known for books with 
a nautical background. The Sea 
and the Jungle, 1912; Old Junk, 
1918; London River, 1921, were all 
received well, but it was with 
Gallion’s Reach, 1927, that he was 
acclaimed as first-rate in his own 
clement. This book won the 
Eemina-Vie Heureuse prize. All 
Our Yesterdays, 1930, a poignant 
study of the First Great War, 
achieved great success, and The 
Snows of Helicon, 1933, was a de- 
parture from sea and river. Later 
works included The Turn of the 
Tide, 1945 ; Morning Light, 1946. 

Tommy Atkins. Popular term 
for a British private soldier, 
usually contracted to Tommy (plur. 
Tommies). It was derived from a 
specimen enlistment form in which 
the blanks were filled up proforma, 
and the name Thomas Atkins ap- 
peared as that of the imaginary 
recruit. The equivalent French 
nickname in 1915 was poilu ; the 
American in the Second Great War 
was G.I. 

Tommy Gim. Popular name 
for the weapon described under 
Thompson Automatic Rifle. 

Tompioii, Thomas (1638-1713 ). 
English clockmaker. Born at 
Northhill, Beds, he left his father’s 
forge to set up as a young London 
watchmaker in Water Lane, Black- 
friars. Exploiting Hooke’s new 
balance spring for watches and 
anchor escapement for clocks, and 
Barlow’s striking-work and cylin- 
der escapement, he raised a hither- 
to undistinguished craft to a high 
level, treating movement as more 
important than exterior casing. 
His first fine watch, made for 
Charles II, brought him royal 
favour and a commission from the 
French dauphin. Examples of 
Tompion’s art are to be seen at 



H. M. Tomlinson, 
English writer 


Buckingham Palace, in many 
museums and country houses, and 
in wayside taverns, still in perfect 
working order. A small one-year 
striking clock, now in private 
ownership, made for William III 
at a cost of £1,500, stOl strikes the 
hours and quarters. George 
Graham, inventor of the dead beat 
escapement, was Tompion’s fav- 
ourite pupil. 

Tom Sawyer, Adventuees of. 
Story by Mark Twain, first pub- 
lished in 1876. Full of rollicking 
humour, this story of an American 
boy and his chum Huckleberry 
Finn gives a delightful pic- 
ture of American village life in 
the mid- 19th century, and has 
taken its place among the best 
novels dealing with boys. There 
have been two notable film ver- 
sions, one seen in 1932 with Jackie 
Coogan as Tom, the other in 1938. 

Tomsk. City of W. Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R. Capital of a region 
of the same name, it stands on the 
Tom, a tributary of the Ob, and a 
branch line of the Trans-Siberian 
rly., about midway between Omsk 
and Krasnoyarsk. Vehicles and 
aircraft are produced, candles, 
soap, and spirits prepared, and 
there is a carrjdng trade on the 
river, mostly agricultural products 


and the lead, copper, and iron 
yielded by the region. Tomsk 
university dates from 1888. Pop. 
141,215. 

^ Tom Thumb. Title of a fairy 
story by Charles Perrault (g'.v.). It 
tells of the adventures of a man no 
bigger than his father’s thumb. 
The name has frequently been 
given to dwarfs, the best known 
being Charles Sherwood Stratton 
(1838-83), or General Tom Thumb. 
He was born at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and was exhibited in England by 
Barnum in 1844, and again in 
1857 ; on the first visit, 2 ft. high 
and dressed in adult attire, he 
appeared, by command, before 
Queen Victoria. He subsequently 
grew to 40 ins. In 1863 he married 
Lavinia Warren, another dwarf. 



Tom Thumb. Charles S. Stratton 
and his bride, Lavinia Warren 


He died at Middlesborough, Mass., 
in 1883. His widow (d. 1919) 
married Count Magri, the Italian 
“ Tom Thumb,” 37 ins. high, who 
died Nov. 1, 1920, See Dwarf. 

Ton. Measure of weight and 
capacity. The British ton is 20 
owt. of 112 lb. or 2,240 lb. avoir- 
dupois. The T7.S. ton, or the 
short ton, is 2,000 Ih. and the 
corresponding hundredweight is 
ICO lb.; when the British measure 
is used in the U.S.A. it is called the 
long ton. The metric ton is 2,204*6 
' 1 lb. The term is also 
used to express 
a given amount of 
timber, gravel, 
coke, lime, etc., 
e.gr. a load or cubic 
yard of gravel is a 
ton. The word ton 
is related to tun 
(g'.v.), a cask or 
barrel, from which 
is derived ton- 
nage {q.v.). 

Tonale. Alpine 
pass in N. Italy. 
It lies almost mid- 
way between the Ortler Spitz and 
Mt. Adamello and connects the 
valley of the Noce, a tributary of 
the Adige, in the Trentino, with 
the valley of the Oglio, Val Camon- 
ica. It rises to 6,181 ft. and carries 
a road between railheads at Male 
and Edolo. 

Tonalite. Group of plutonic 
igneous rocks akin to diorite. They 
consist chiefly of quartz, ortho- 
clase, plagioolase, hornblende, 
and biotite. Tonalite resembles 
dark granite in general appearance, 
and is so called from its occurrence, 
near Tonale {v,3.) in the Alps. 

Tonawanda. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Erie co. It stands on the 
Niagara river, 10 m. by rly. N. of 
Buffalo, and is served by the Inter- 
national and the New York Central 



Tomsk, Siberia. General view showing the Timirjasev 
Prospekt 
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rlys. and the Erie canal. Settled in 
1808, Tonawanda became a city 
in 1903. It is a rly. centre, has a 
harbour accommodating lake 
steamers, and makes office fur- 
niture and motor boats. There are 
Polish, Syrian, and Italian workers 
in a pop. of approx. 13,000 

Tonawanda) North. City of 
New York, U.S.A., in Niagara co. 
It stands on the Niagara river, 
opposite Tonawanda, and is served 
by the Erie and other rlys. and the 
Erie Canal. A bridge across Tona- 
wanda Creek connects it with the 
twin city. A large trade in lumber 
and iron is carried on ; manu- 
factured products include nuts and 
bolts, gas engines, and furniture ; 
and the Wurlitzer plant produces 
most church organs and mechan- 
ical pianos in the U.S.A. Settled 
in 1809, North Tonawanda was 
incorporated in 1865, and became 
a city in 1897. Pop. 20,254. 

Tonbridge. Market town and 
urban dist. of Kent. It stands on 
the Medway, here crossed by a 
stone bridge, 
29 m. S.E. of 
London, and is a 
rly. junction. 
The chief build- 
ings are the 
public school 
(v.i,) and the 
church of 
Toabridgearms ^S. Peter and 

Paul, restored in 1880. The gate- 
way of the castle remains, and 
the Chequers Inn is a timbered 
building of the 16th century.- 
Industries are printing, tar distil- 
ling, chemical production, saw 
milling, and making cricket balls. 
The council owns sports and recre- 
ation grounds, and there are boat- 
ing facilities. Tonbridge grew up 
around the castle, which, built by 
Richard, earl of Clare, about 1100, 
remained a stronghold until the 
time of the Civil War. Pop. 
approx. 20,000. 

Tonbridge School. English 
public school in Kent. Its foun- 
dation in 1553 was due to Sir 
Andrew Judd, 
lord mayor of 
London in 1550, 
and it was then a 
grammar school 
for boys of the 
neighbourhood. 

Its endowment, 
consisting largely 
of property in 
London, in the 
19th century it developed into a 
large public school. It has classical 
and modem sides, and science and 
engineering are taught. The 
governing body is the Skinners’ 




Tontiidge Scbool 
arms 


Company Consult History, 

D. C. Somervell, 1947. 

Tondern. Town of Denmark, in 
Jutland. Once a seaport, it now 
stands 8 m. from the coast on the 
Widane, its port being Hoyer. 
There is a trade in horses and agri- 
cultural produce. Being in Slesvig, 
Tondern was part of Denmark 
until 1864. From 1864 to 1918 it 
was Prussian, being restored to 
Denmark after the peace treaty of 
1919. Pop. 6,778. 

Tone. Term used in various 
senses. In music it is strictly an 
interval, the notes of which have 
vibrations in the proportion of 
either 8-9 (major) or 9-10 (minor). 
{See Mode.) The word is also a 
synonym for quality, e.g. the tone 
of a violin. In an analogous sense 
tone in painting stands for the 
general colour of a picture. 

Tone OR Tonegawa. River oi 
Honshu Island, Japan. One of the 
most important arteries in the 
country, it flows E.S.E. through a 
succession of lagoons and enters 
the Pacific at Choshi after a course 
of 173 m. River steamers connect 
Choshi with Tokyo by means of a 
distributary, the Edogawa, w’hicli 
enters Tokyo Bay. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe {1763- 
98). Irish patriot. Born in Dublin, 
June 20, 1763, the son of a coach- 

f 


maker, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he was called to 
the bar, but preferred to devote 
his energies to politics. Under 
the influence of the ideas of the 
French Revolution he formed the 
soc, of United Irishmen in 1790. 

Arrested for treason, Wolfe 
Tone was allowed to leave the 
United Kingdom, and made his 
way from America to Paris, where 
in 1796 he persuaded the French 
government to undertake the Irish 
expedition under Hoche which 
ended in failure. In 1798 Tone 
again persuaded the French gov- 


ernment to send several small raid- 
ing expeditions, which all mis- 
carried. Tone held a commission 
in one of those, 
and the ship 
which he was 
aboard was 
compelled t o 
surrender t o 
an E n g 1 i s li 
squadron near 
Lough S willy. 
Tone was 
taken prisonei. 
and sentenced 
to be hanged, but anticipated hit- 
fate by cutting his throat, dying 
Nov. 19, 1798. See United Irish- 
men. Consult Autobiography, ed. 
R. B. O’Brien, 1893 ; Life Story, 
A. de Blacam, 1035. 

Tong. Name of several parishes 
in England. Tong, in Shropshire, 
3 m. E. of Shifnal. is associated in 
fiction with the Little Neil of 
Dickens’s Old Curiosity Shop (con- 
sult A History of Tong, Shropshire, 
G. Griffiths, 1894), and is famous 
for its Perpendicular church, S. 
Bartholomew’s, founded about 
1410, restored 1892, containing a 
1 6th century chapel with fan- 
vaulted roof and tombs of the 
Vernon, Pembruge, Stanley, and 
other families. The existing Tong 
Castle dates from 1785. Tong, or 
Tonge, in Kent, 
2 m. W. by N. of 
Sittiiigbourne, is 
notable for its 
church, S. Giles’s, 
restored 1883, 
which has a 13th 
century tower 
and a 14th cen- 
tury roof. Tong, 
in the W. Rid- 
ing of Yorks, is 
8 m. S.E. of 
Leeds. 

Tonga Is- 
lands. British 
protectorate in 
the S. Pacific 
Ocean, more 
usually known as 
the Friendly Islands (qjv.), 
Tongaland) Amatohgalahd, 
OR Mabutaland. Dist. in the N. 
of Natal. It borders upon Zulu- 
land, Swaziland, and Mozambique, 
In 1890 it was proclaimed part 
of Zululand ; in 1895 a British 
protectorate was declared over the 
territory, and in 1897 it was in- 
corporated with Natal, Its area is 
about 1,200 sq. m., and the pop. is 
about 13,000. The Amatongas are , 
also settled on the N. side of the 
Portuguese frontier, fixed by the 
Anglo-Poituguese Convention of 
June 11, 1891. See Natal. 





Kent. Ruined s&tew&y ol the Norman castle, 
Duilt auiing the reign ot Henry 1 and much enlarged 
in the 18th century 
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Tongariro. Extinct volcanic hyoid bone, tlie epiglottis, the pil- Tonic Soi Fa. System of writing 
cone, in North Island, New Zea- lars of the soft palate, and the music in a letter notation. It was 
land. Near Lake Taupo, it rises to pharynx. The organ is covered first used in teaching sight reading 
6, 140 feet. Here is a national park, with a mucous membrane with to 'children by 

Tongking. Historic name of numerous papillae distributed over . ,. L Elizabeth Glover 

N. Vietnam. Formerly a pro- the anterior two-thirds of the 7 of Norwich, but 

vince of the kingdom of Annam, upper surface. John Curwen, a 

it became a French protectorate These are of three varieties : cir- ^ ^ ^ nonconformist 

in 18S3-85. It comprises the cum vallate, eight or ten in number, ^ minister, was so 

lower portion of the basin of the placed in a V-shaped line at the '' ♦ .» struck with its 

Hong-fciang, and lies between back of the tongue, and from i d a • basic soundness 

China and Central Vietnam (An- l/20th to l/12th of an in. across; and simplicity that 

nam), with 40,430 sq. m. The N. fungiform, scattered mainly over ^ “ he devoted his life 

is mountainous, where the forest the sides and top ; and conical or ■ DOH' t' f with singular suc- 

yields teak; the S., comprising filiform, scattered over the whole b tk b n improving 

the delta of the Hong-Kiang and of the upper surface. ^ ^ b . n systematising 

the shores of the Gulf of Tongking, The sense of taste is situated i. # the method, 

is flat, marshy, and frequently chiefly in the circumvallate and „ * Greeted at first 

flooded. Rice, sugar, tobacco, fungiform papillae, while the with much ridicule 

ramie, tin, coal, and silk are the conical or filiform papillae have ^ and opposition 

principal products. Hanoi {q.v.) mainly a mechanical function. '* <» soH c « from staff-nota- 

is the capital. There is a rly. Minute structures known as taste- ^ r. t t ‘t^^^^sts, its prin- 

from Hanoi to Saigon. Pop. buds are found in the circum- ^ ^ \ ' ciples are now re- 

9,920,000. See Indo-China. vallate papiUae and scattered over ^ cognized as sound, 

Tongking, Gulf of. Arm of the posterior third of the tongue t, b me e ' i. and its use has 

the S. China Sea. It is 300 m. by and palate. These contain gusta- ^ ^ become extensive, 

150 m., and receives the waters of tory cells surrounded by minute * « especially in teach- 

the Hong-Kiang. The island of nerve fibres. i. ® •• ing sight singing. 

Hainan blocks half the mouth be- The tongue is supplied by three ^ ^ takes as its 

tween the Kwangtung peninsula nerves : the lineal, which conveys “ ^ ** basis the major 

and the Annam coast. tactile sensation ; the glosso- ' ’ scale and the tonal 

Tongres on Tongeren. Town pharyngeal or nerve of taste ; and „ t, * t\ relationships o f 

of Belgium, in the prov. of Lim- hypoglossal, which is distri- f, ^ the notes thereof, 

burg. It lies on the river Geer, 18 buted to the muscles. The mucous These are named 

m. by rly. N. of Liege, and is a rly. membrane on the under surface of ".a, i, * Doh, , Ray, Me, 

junction. There are industries in ^be tongue is smooth and thin. In i, Fah, Soh, Lah, Te, 

wood, paper, umbrellas, brewing, ^be central plane it forms a fold, ^ ^ a Boh, the key 

pottery, tiles, and tanning. The ^be frenmi linguae. The tongue o , stated. The 

church of Notre Bame, a 4th cen- bas important functions in con- ► ^ t t, minor scale is 

tury foundation, dates mainly uexion with mastication, deglu- 4 ,, ,, p taught as an ad- 

from the 13th century, and has an (swallowing), and artiou- junct of the major, 

earlier chapter house of note. The lotion. The surface of the tongue ^ z. n, s. i, and is called the 

town’s name comes from the Ger- much information to the Lah mode. Shar- 

man tribe called by the Romans , physician. It is dry in fever and Central portion pened notes al- 

the Tungri. It has sufiered many illness ; it is furred in many of modulatog ways have the 

sieges and much destruction, types of gastro-intestinal disorder. 

Sacked by Normans in 822, it was Cancer and syphilitic involvement eartends from C the raised fourth 
captured by French armies in ^be worst diseases of the fiat to C sharp jg called Fe i fiat- 

1672, 1703, 1746, and 1794, when tongue. See Anatomy; Glossitis; curiSenAsin8%td. tened notes have 

it remained in French hands until Hyoid Bone. the vowel “ a 


1814. Pop. est. 11,500. 

Tongue, Muscular organ placed 
on the floor of the mouth. The base 
of the tongue is connected with the 



Tonic. Any remedy which 
restores tone to a depleted bodily 
system or organ. The term is 
necessarily vague and covers 
also treatment not making use 
of drugs. Strychnine and the 
phosphates may be cited as 
tonics for the nerves ; dilute 
hydrochloric or nitric acid for 
the stomach ; while arsenic and 
iodide are known as alteratives, 
because they change in some 
subtle way the general chemistry 
of the body. Tonics are less 
frequently prescribed than they 
were, as they may produce a 
false sense of well-being. 

Tonic* In music, the name 
of the key-note. Its effect is so 
conclusive that the chord built 


(pron. aw), so that the lowered 
seventh is Ta. In modulation, 
bridge tones are used, and the 
Boh changed according to cir- 
cumstances. A chart called the 
modulator shows all these bridge 
tones. The complications of time 
notation are largely swept away 
by a complete system of time- 
names borrowed from the Galin- 
Paris-Chev4 method, thus en- 
abling the permutations of beat 
values to be practised vocally. ‘All 
measures are made of equal spac- 
ing. Although Tonic Sol Fa has its 
limitations, it has indubitably 
played a large part in the diffusion 
of musical Imowledge. See Aretin- 
ian Syllables ; Notation. 

Tonic Sol Fa College. Insti- 


Tongne. Upper surface of the human 
organ, showing papillae and adjacent 
parts 


upon it ends almost all com- 
positions. 


tution founded in 1863 by the Rev. 
John Curwen to conduct examina- 
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tions and to provide mnsic- 
teachiag on Tonic Sol Fa^ lines, 
though the staflf notation is aJso 
used. Incorporated in 1875, it has 
offices at 9, Queensborough Ter- 
race, London, W.2. It holds 
classes, especially for the training 
of teachers, and grants certificates, 
as well as diplomas of 

associateship, licentiateship, and 
fellowship. In 1944 the name 
was changed to Curwen Memorial 
College. 

Tonk. City and former state 
of India, now in the union of 
Rajasthan, The state comprised 
several detached areas in the E. 
of Rajputana, one of which is 
almost entirely surrounded by 
Madhya Bharat. In 1817 the 
nawab disbanded his army on the 
condition that the Indian govern- 
ment confirmed him in the 
sovereignty of his possessions, some 
of which are 250 m. apart. Area 
2,543 sq. m. Pop. 353,687. 

Tonk city is 55 m. S. of Jaipur on 
the Banas-Chambal plateau, at an 
elevation of 1,500 ft. Pop. 39,700. 

Tonka Bean oe Tokqxjut Bbaist 
{Dift&tyx odorata). Evergreen tree 
of the family Le^minosae, native 



Tonka Bean. The flowers and 
leaves of this evergreen tree 


of Guiana, It is about 60 ft. 
in height, and has alternate leaves 
divided into five or six leaflets. 
The violet-purple flowers are 
clustered, and are succeeded by 
short pods containing a single 
fragrant bean, which is used for 
scenting snuff, sachet powders, etc. 

Tonks, Hbney (1862-1937). 
British painter. Bom at SolffiuU, 
he was educated at Clifton, and 
adopted the medical profession, 
becoming in turn house physician 
and surgeon at London Hospital 
and house surgeon at the Royal 
Free Hospital. Then he studied 
painting under Fred Brown at 
Westminster school of art, and 
when Brown was made Slade 
professor of fine art at University 
College, Tonks became his assistant 
at the Slade .school, succeeding 
to the chair in 1917 and remaining 
until 1930. Among his pupils 


were Orpen, Chesterton, and 
Augustus John. Associated with 
the New English art club from 
1891, he painted characteristically 
The Knitting Party, The Bird 
Cage, and Saturday Night in the 
Vale. His Self-Portrait, and other 
works, are at the Tate Gallery. 
He died Jan. 8, 1937. Consult 
Life, J. Hone, 1939. 

Tonle Sap. Lake of Cambodia, 
Indo-China. It acts as a regulator 
of the Mekong. During the wet 
monsoon it has an area of 120 sq. 
m. and a depth of 50 ft., receiving 
flood waters of the Mekong 
tluough the Me Sap. In the dry 
season it shrinks to some 80 sq. m. 
and a depth of 2 ft. About 30,000 
people are occupied in the exten- 
sive fisheries. ' When the depth 
permits, navigation is maintained 
between Saigon and Battambang. 

Tonnage. Term used to de- 
scribe the measurement of the 
capacity, or volume, of a ship 
expressed iff units of 100 cu. ft., 
the unit of such volume being 
called a ton measurement. The 
nautical ton is derived from the 
tun, a measure of liquid capacity 
equivalent to 252 galls. Originally 
a wine measure, this was used in 
the Mediterranean, where carrying 
capacity of medieval ships was 
rated according to the number of 
252-galL casks of wine they could 
stow. Four filled tuns weighed 
approx, one ton avdp. 

By international agreement, 
ships are measured to specific 
tonnages for registration and 
identification, and to form a basis 
for the payment of charges levied 
by harbour, pilotage, canal, and 
lighthouse authorities. Among 
principal measurements, dead- 
weight tonnage is the weight in 
tons avdp. of cargo, passengers, 
fuel, and stores carried by a fully 
laden ship ; this is the difference 
between the weight of a vessel 
and its machinery and the weight 
of the ship and contents when 
laden. Capacity tonnage is the 
total internal capacity of a ship 
below the main deck. Gross 
tonnage is the sum of capacity 
tonnage and all enclosed spaces 
above the main deck. Net or 
registered tonnage is gross tonnage 
less the capacity of non-cargo or 
non-passenger load earning space. 
Freight tonnage is the total cubic 
capacity available for cargo, and 
is expressed in tons of 40 ou. ft., 
that figure being assumed equiva- 
lent to one ton avdp. Displace- 
ment tonnage represents the 
ship’s laden weight in tons avdp . ; 
it is so called because fixed by 
calculating the weight of the water 


displaced by the ship when 
immersed to its loadline. 

Tonnage and Poundage. Cus- 
toms duties formerly levied at the 
English ports. The duty was im- 
posed ou every tun of imported 
wine and at twelve pence on every 
pound’s worth of other goods pass- 
ing into or out of the country. An 
early form of this was raised by 
agreement in 1347, and the pro- 
ceeds went to the crown, nominally 
for purposes of defence. In 1373 
parliament granted the crown the 
right of raising it for a limited 
period, from the time of Edward 
IV for the sovereign’s lifetime. In 
1628 Charles I claimed the raising 
of tonnage and poundage as his 
right, although it had not been 
granted by parliament. The duty 
was granted to Charles II in 1660, 
and made perpetual under Anne, 
but was abolished under George 
III, 1787, when excise and customs 
were organized on a new basis. 
See Customs. 

Tonnage Dues. Charges paid 
by vessels on entering port. They 
are calculated upon the registered 
net tonnage of a ship, this being its 
gross tonnage less allowances for 
the space occupied by the machin- 
ery, etc. They are devoted to the 
upkeep of the harbours and the 
maintenance of buoys, lights, etc. 
Tonnage dues are also charged 
upon ships passing through the 
Suez, Panama, and other canals. 
See Panama Canal ; Suez Canal. 

Tono-Bungay . Novel by H. G. 
Wells, published- 1909. It presents 
a comprehensive study of the 
then contemporary English social 
scene, in the form of the personal 
narrative of George Ponderevo. 
Tono-Bungay is the name of a 
patent medicine invented and 
marketed by Ponderevo’s uncle, 
a small chemist, to whom it 
brings fortune and power, and 
ultimately bankruptcy and death. 

Tonometer. Contrivance for 
the exact measurement of musical 
pitch- As originally constructed 
by its inventor, J. H. Soheibler, 
it consisted of 62 tuning-forks 
laboriously corrected by counting 
the beats, and by comparison * 
with the results obtained from the 
monochord, so as to provide 
an accurately tuned scale from 
any given pitch. This device is 
no longer in existence, but there 
is one with 56 forks, which also 
belonged to Soheibler. The value 
of each of these forks was given 
by A. J. Ellis in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, March 6, 1880. 

Tonsberg. Fortified seaport of 
Norway, in Vestfold co. It stands 
on an arm of Oslo Fjord, 71 m. 
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by rly. S. of Oslo. One of the 
oldest settlements in Norway, it 
has special interests in the Arctic 
whale and seal fishery. Jarlsberg 
is a ruined fortress and royal 
residence in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 11,388. 

Tonsil (Lat. tonsilla, a stake). 
Name of two prominent rounded 
glandular organs situated between 


Tonsils 




Tonsil. Diagram showing position 
of tonsils at hack of the month 

the pillars of the soft palate at the 
back of the mouth. The tonsils 
consist mainly of lymphoid tissue, 
and are covered with mucous 
membrane. They are often 
removed when the seat of septic 
infection, especially in children, 
and because they are often asso- 
ciated with adenoids (q.v.). Un- 
healthy tonsils in the adolescent or 
adult are usually the result of sep- 
tic material draining into them 
from the roots of the. teeth. 

Tonsillitis. Infiammation of 
the tonsils, through their invasion 
by micro-organisms. When ac- 
companied with suppuration with- 
in and around the tonsil, the condi- 
tion is known as quinsy. Treat- 
ment consists in the administra- 
tion of a purge, a hot carbolic 
gargle, and the sulpha group and 
penicillin, which dispose of the 
germs causing the inflammation. 
Hot fomentations on the neck and 
throat often give relief. When 
suppuration occurs, incision is 
necessary. 

Chronic hypertrophic tonsillitis 
occurs in weakly children, often in 
association with adenoids. The 
tonsils are enlarged, breathing 
through the nose is restricted, and 
the child usually breathes with the 
mouth open. In mild cases, 
change of air, administration of 
iron and cod-liver oil, and painting 
the tonsils with glycerine or tannic 
acid may possibly be sufficient. 
If these measures are not success- 
ful, the tonsils should be removed 


bookshop in 
1676, and then 
to the Shakes- 
peare’s Head in 
the Strand. He 
became printer 
of parliament- 
ary votes, was 
secretary of the 

Kit-Cat Club, Jacob Tonson, 
and IS remem- English publisher 
bered as pub- 
lisher of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Rowe’s Shakespeare, and works 
by Dryden, Addison, and Steele. 
Retiring in 1720, be died April 2, 
1736. Hia nephew, Jacob Tonson 
II (d. 1733), was his partner after 
1712, and his great-nephew, Jacob 
Tonson III (d. 1767), later carried 
on the business. 

Tonsure (Lat. tondere^ to shear). 
In eccles. usage, the ritual shaving 
of the head, or a part of the cro^vn, 
as a sign of admission to the clerical 
state and preliminary to taking 
holy orders. As a mark of the 
clergy it dates probably from the 
late 5th century, though it was 
used by the monks at an earlier 
date. The Roman, or S. Peter’s, 
tonsure was of the whole head, 
except a narrow circle of hair ; the 

— Eastern, or S. 

Paul’s, of the 
whole head ; 
the Celtic, or 
S. John’s, the 
head in front 
of a line drawn 
from ear to 
ear. In prac- 

„ . tice, it is usual 

foronlyasmaU 
circle on the 
crown of the head to be shaven. 
See Monasticism. 

Tontine. Method of life insur- 
ance. It owes its name to an Italian 
banker, Lorenzo Tonti. The main 
idea is that a number of persons 
contribute to a fund with which 
property is bought ; the income is 
portioned between them, but as 
each one dies his share is divided 
between the others until the whole 
is enjoyed by the last survivor. In 
1689 a loan was raised in France 
by a tontine. A number of persons 
paid 300 livres each, and the 
survivor of them received ulti- 
mately an income of 73,500 livres. 
After this there were a number of 


Tonsure of old 
Roman type 


John Horne, a London tradesman, 
he -was born June 25, 1736, and 
educated at Westminster, Eton, 
and S. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Ordained in 1759, he held the 
cure of New Brentford, 1760-73. 
Entertaining strong political views, 
he became an adherent of John 
Wilkes, with whom, however, he 
quarrelled in 1771. The same year 
he agitated for and obtained the 
printing of parliamentary reports. 
In 1777 his acknowledged sym- 
pathy with the N. American 

colonists was | 

punished by 
fines and im- 
prisonment. He 
assumed the ! 
name of his 
friend and pat- 
ron, William 
Tooke, in 1782. 

of high treason brought about by 
his sympathy with the French 
Revolution, 1794, he was elected 
M.P. for Old Sarum in 1801, but 
was excluded by an Act passed 
immediately after, disqualifying 
the clergy from sitting in parlia- 
ment. He died March 18, 1812. 

In addition to sundry political 
tracts, Tooke published a philo- 
logical work, Epea Pteroenta, or 
the Diversions of Purley, 1786- 
1805. Consult Lives, J. A. Graham, 
1898 ; M. C. Yarborough, 1927. 

Toole, John Lawrence (1832- 
1906). British comedian. Born in 
London, March 12, 1832, he was 
— educated at the 
City of London 
school, and was 
for a time em- 
ployed by a 
wine merchant. 
In 1852 he 
made his first 
stage appear- 
ance in The 
^ ields 

^ ^ Weaver at 

Dublin. In 1854 came his debut 
in London — at St. James’s Theatre 
— and by 1859 he was the lead- 
ing comedian at The Adelphi. 
During 1869-74 he was at The 
Gaiety ; then, after a visit to the 
U.S.A., he became proprietor of 
the FoUy Theatre, which, as 
Toole’s, had a successful period 


by dissection, together with the 
adenoids, an operation which is 
not attended with much risk. 

Tonson, Jacob (c. 1656-1736). 
English publisher. He started busi- 
ness at the Judge’s Head, Chancery 
Lane, London, in 1678, moved 
later to Gray’s Inn Gate, where 
his brother Richard had opened a 


private tontines in Prance. In 
Great Britain, towards the close 
of the 19th century, the govt, 
raised money by means of tontines, 
and the idea also found favour in 
the U.S.A. R. L. Stevenson used 
the idea in The Wrong Box. 

Tooke, John Horne (1736- 
1812). English politician. Son of 


during 1882-93. One of the best 
of his later parts was in Walker, 
London, 1892. Toole retired in 
1893, and died at Brighton, July 
30, 1906. Consult his Remini- 
scences, 1889. 

Tooley Street. London thor- 
oughfare. It runs S.E. from 
London Bridge to St. Saviour’s 
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Dock. Near the bridge is S. or gums with the carbolic acid. See pinkish scales in lieu of leaves, 
Olave’s church, founded about Caries ; Dentistry ; Teeth. which are folded back upon them- 

1300, rebuilt 1737-39, and re- Tooth-Mutilation. Dental dis- selves, enclosing several chambers 
stored after a fire in 1843, Near figurement effected under social whose walls are studded with 
the junction with Queen Elizabeth sanction among primitive peoples, stalked glands. The function of 
Street is the grammar school of S. especially in these glands is not definitely 

Olave and S. Saviour, for boys, Africa and S.E. known, but it is thought that they 

founded 1671, and rebuilt 1836, Asia. An arti- help in secreting water. The 

1860, and 1892-96, with a branch fice designed purple-tinged flowers are also 

school for girls in New Kent Road. to improve on fleshy, and crowded on a one- 

The name of the street, which was nature, having sided spike. See Root Parasites, 

the scene of a great fire on June an amuletic Tooting. Dist, of S.W. Lon- 

22, 1861, and a serious air raid origin, it be- don, forming from 1950 part of the 

incident, Nov., 1940, when a Ger- came a mode bor. constituency of Wandsworth 

man bomb fell on a shelter, causing of personal Central. Partly residential and 

many fatal casualties, is a cor- j decoration and partly industrial, it is divided 

ruption of St. Olave’s Street. (See [ IHHUIHL ornament, or a into Upper Tooting or Tooting 

Olaf II.) The thoroughfare is Tooth-Mutilation means of mark- Bee, and Tooting Graveney or 

famous for a story by Canning of as practised ^ by ing superiority Lower Tooting. Tooting Graveney 

the three tailors of Tooley Batwa pygmies to despised and Tooting Bee commons, 63 
Street,” who began a petition to peoples, and acres and 154J acres respectively, 

the house of commons, “ We, the icago unijkeness to were acquired for the public in 

people of England.’* monkeys and dogs. Effected by 1873-75, and now form a large 

Tool Steel. Strictly speaking, extraction, chipping, filing to a open space under the control of 
steel used for tools. So-called tool point or a notched edge, inlay, the L.C.C. The place was named 
steels are, however, also used for colouring, and deflection, it often Totinges in the 8th century, prob- 
other purposes, e.g. springs to forms an essential element in the ably from the Saxon name Tota. 
stand high temps. Such steels rites of initiation into adult life. It The parish church of S. Nicholas 
have a high carbon content, carbon is 'widespread in negro Africa. was put up in 1833 on the site 
tool steels containing up to about In S.E. Asia, under Malay in- of the old Saxon building of that 
1*4 p.o., to give hardness and fluenoe, filing, as practised by the name mentioned in Domesday ; it 
resistance to abrasion. If re- Borneo Dyak, Philippine Bagobo, has been enlarged, but has still 
quired to retain hardness at ele- and Javanese, is often associated monuments belonging to the early 
vated temps., as in steels for 'with or replaced by inlaid brass church. Holy Trinity church, 
high-speed tools, other additions, wire, gold studs, or gemstones. 1855, serves part of Tooting Beo, 
e.p. tungsten, chromium, vanadium, This custom existed in ancient which was named after land given 
cobalt, are made. The steels are Mexico and Peru ; a skull un- to the abbey of Bee in the time 
manufactured in smaU quanti- earthed in Ecuador had gold disks of William the Conqueror. In the 
ties from carefully selected iron, in five incisors. The blackening district are Lambeth and Streat- 
e.p. Swedish iron. After casting prevalent in Indo-Ohina and else- ham cemeteries, S. Clement Danes 
into small ingots, the steels are where, a secondary result of betel- almshouses, Springfield and Toot- 
hot-forged to break up the cast chewing, is sometimes enhanced by ing Beo mental hospitals, Grove 
structure, hardened by quench- other vegetable dyes. At some fever hospital, and Wandsworth 
ing, and tempered. See Steel. Australian initiation rites, one infirmary. It is served by trams, 

Tooth. One of the hard struc- lower incisor is knocked out, buses, rly., and underground rly. 

tures in the jaws of animals. Ana- Tooth Ornament. In archi- Defoe is believed to have preached 
tomically and functionally it ' is tecture, a decorative design con- in Tooting. Pop. 38,175. 

described under Teeth. sisting generally of a row of small Toowoomba. City of Queens- 

Toothache. Pain associated sculptured^.. , ^ land. It is the chief inland place 

■vTith diseases of the teeth, most four-leaved ' I on the Darling Do-wns, 1,920 ft. 

often due to caries or decay. When flowers, em- alt., 100 m. W. of Brisbane on 

nothing is involved hut the den- bedded in the main rly. to Sydney. The 

tine, which lies beneath the a hollow “ gateway of the west ” and a 

enamel or hard exterior covering of moulding notable health resort, it is an 

the tooth, the pain is not very Pro- agricultural centre, with butter, 

severe, but if decay is extended bably of East- j cheese, and bacon factories, found- 

to the deeper pulp of the tooth, ern origin, j ties, and rly. works. Pop. 33,326. 

the pain may be intense. In- it became a i Topar^. Modern name for 

flammation and swelling of the favourite de- f , I Pollanarua, an ancient capital of 

gums are often present in addition, o or a' t ion of Ceylon. It is situated in the N* 

The only satisfactory treatment is the Roman- architecture Central prov. about 60 m. N.E. of 

to have the tooth stopped, ■with or esqueandE.E. ■ Kandy, and was the capital be- 

without killing the nerve, or if styles. See Dog-tooth Ornament, tween 769 and 1235. Most of the 
decay is too far advanced, to have " Toothwort (Lathraea squa- ruins belong to the period 1163-86, 
it extracted. The pain may be re- maria). Perennial root parasite the reign of Prakrama Bahu I, 
lieved by placing a small piece of of the family Orobanchaceae, na- who fortified the place and built 
cotton-wool in the cavity of the tive of Europe and Asia. It has a a palace, monastery, and other 
tooth, soaked in camphorated thick fleshy white rootstock whose public Duildings near the arti- 
chloroform, or, in severe oases, a rootlets are attached to those of ficial lake Toopawewa. 
strong solution of carbolic acid. If its victim, chiefly hazel. The Topaz (Gr. iopazos). A min- 
the latter is used, care must be stout whitish stems are from four eral; aluminium fluosilioate. 
taken to avoid touching the lips to ten ins. high, with broad Yellow, green, blue, or red in 
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colour with a glassy lustre, it 
juelds fine varieties which are 
Valued as gem stones. It is found 
in gneiss or granite and associated 
metalliferous veins, and is fre- 
quently associated with tinstone, 
tourmaline, mica, beryl, etc. The 
deep orange yellow topazes are 
most valued, and the finest stones 
have been found in the Ural Mts. 
and Brazil. Some Brazilian stones 
become pink on heating and are 
used in cheap jewellery. Many 
so-called topazes are really only 
yellow varieties of quartz. See 
Precious Stones. ' 

Tope {Galeus cani?). Species of 
small shark. It is found in most 
of the tropic and temperate seas, 
and often occurs round the British 
coasts. It is about six ft. long and 
is grey on the back and whitish 
beneath. It spends most of its 
time on the bottom of the sea, 
feeding on fish, crustaceans, and 
echinoderms. See Shark. 


English as Whisperings in the 
Wood ; a series of historical tales ; 
Stories of the Surgeon, 1858-67, 
also translated ; a play. After 
Fifty Years ; and poems. He died 
at Helsingfors, March 13, 1898. 
His collected works appeared at 
Stockholm in 30 vols., 1899-1910. 

Topheth OR Tophet. Word al- 
lied in sense to the Heb. Sheol, and 
the Gr. Gehenna and Hades. It is 
applied to the Valley of Hinnom 
(2 Kings 23, u. 10), where idolatries 
were practised, and where later 
the refuse of Jerusalem and the 
bodies of animals and criminals 
were burned. An expression of 
abhorrence, its literal meaning is 
spittle or spitting, and it is used 
as a s 3 monym for Hell {q.v.). 

Topiary (Lat. topiarius^ land- 
scape gardener). The practice of 
clipping and cutting trees and 
shrubs into regular forms, human 
figures, animals, peacocks, cups 
and saucers, etc. Modem custom 



Topiary. A hawthorn bush clipped 
to a life-size design of a horse. 
Top, two trees, each more than 100 
years old, cut with a series of inde- 
pendent rings 


Tope. In Buddhist architec- 
ture, a dome-shaped monument, 
solidly built, for the preservation 
of relics. Topes may have a poly- 
gonal, round, or square base, and 
are generally crowned by a finial 
(g.v.), called a tee. Those in 
Ceylon are called dagohaa; the 
Ambustella Dagoba, Mihintala, is 
one of the most famous. When a 
dagoba has a definite commemora- 
tive purpose, it is known as a 
Stupa. Topes are usually en- 
closed within a stone railing or 
other barrier. 

Topeka. Capital and third 
largest city of Kansas, .U.S.A. 
The CO. seat of Shawnee co., it 
stands on the Kansas river, 65 m. 
W. of "Kansas City, and is served 
by the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe rly. and other systems. 
Washburn College is the chief 
educational institution. The 
American home is symbolised by 
a huge terra-cotta sculpture over 
the door of the state oapitol 
(1924). The Loan Association 
Building is notable. Toijeka has 
extensive rly. workshops, flour 
mills, machine shops, and foun- 
dries, and manufactures butter 
and woollen goods. Organized in 
1864, it became the capital in 
1861. Its city charter was granted 
in 1881. Pop. 67,833. 

Topelius, Zaohbis (1818-98). 
Finnish author. BomJan.14,1818, 
he was educated at Helsin^ors 
(Helsinki). For a time he edited 
the Helsingfors News, in which 
many of his early stories and 
poems appeared, and was professor 
of history at his own university, 
1863-78. His works include nature 
stories for children, translated into 


confines topiary work to solitary 
specimens, often grown in tubs, 
and specially trained ; but at 
some country mansions, notably 
Levens Hall in Westmorland, and 
Elvaston in Derbyshire, whole 
topiary gardens of mature trees, 
in some instances over 100 
years old, are maintained. The 
trees which lend themselves most 
readily to clipping are box, yew, 
and holly. Topiary clipping needs 
an accurate eye and a steady hand, 
as a false move of the shears will 
often spoil the S 3 nnmetry of a tree 
for a whole season.^ See Terrace 
Garden. ' ’ 

Toplady, Augustus Montague 
(1740-78). English hymn writer. 
Born at Famham, Surrey, and 
educated at 
Westminster | 

School and ; 

Trinity College, 

Dublin, he weis i 
ordained i n 
1762, and in 
1768 exchang- 
ed the living of 
Harpford for 

that of Broad . « m i a 

H .V w. V ^ A. M. Toplady, 

e m b u r y, hymn-writer 

Devon. A 

convinced Calvinist, he embod- 
ied his views in The Historic 
Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism 
of the Church of England, 1774, 
and engaged in bitter contro- 
versy on the subject with John 
Wesley. He also wrote sacred 
poems, but is remembered only 
for hymns, including the world- 
famous Rook of Ages, first pub- 
lished in the Gospel Magazine in 
1776. The story is that he was 
inspired to write this while shelter- 


ing from a storm in a cleft of 
limestone rock at Burrington 
Combe in the Mendips. Toplady 
died Aug. 14, 1778. 

Topography (Gr. topos, place; 
graphein, to write). Art or practice 
of geographical description, i.e. 
giving the situation, natural fea- 
tures, buildings, etc., of a country ; 
also describing rivers, mountains, 
etc. Books containing this informa- 
tion are known as gazetteers. See 
Geography; Maps. 

Topolobampo. Seaport of 
Mexico, on the Gulf of California, 
in the prdv. of Sinaloa. It is served 
by the Southern Pacific rly. and is 
rapidly being made into a first- 
class shipping base with the 
natural advantages of its position 
on Topolobampo Bay. The district 
is famous as a sportsman’s paradise. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Topolski, Feliks (b. 1907). 
Polish-born British artist. Born 
Aug. 14, 1907, he studied painting 
at Warsaw academy of art, and 
contributed cartoons to Polish 
periodicals. He settled in England 
in 1935, when he published The 
London Spectacle ; became a 
skilled draughtsman and painter ; 
and was appointed an ofiGlcial war 
artist, depicting scenes from the 
battle of Brit- '1 

ain. As a car- ^ 

toonist he had 4' J i 

a lively sense -r, j m || 

tesque that J 

made his pen | 

drawings 

popular. He Feliks TopolskL 
illust'rated British artist 
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editions of Bernard Sliaw’s plays 
Geneva, In Good King Charles’s 
Golden Days, and Pygmalion. 
He is represented at the British 
Museum and the Tate Gallery. 

Topsail. In- a square-rigged 
ship, the sail next above the lower- 
most one on the mast. Modern 
ships have often an upper and a 
lower topsail. /See Ship; Spinnaker. 

Tor, Striking, and sometimes 
fantastic, tabular, or pillow-shaped 
rocky elevation. Found typically 
in granite regions which have been 
long exposed to weathering, tors 
number some 170 on Dartmoor, 
the highest being High Wilhays 
and Yes Tor (over 2,000 ft.). 

Torah (Heb. Im-torah, law). 
Term applied in the Jewish religion 
to the Pentateuch. There are two 
torahs recognized in Hebrew teach- 
ing : the Mosaic torah or written 
law, as embodied in the Pentateuch; 
and the oral torah, embodied in the 
Mishna ( g.v. ). /See Hebrew Religion; 
Pentateuch ; Talmud. 

Torbanite. Shaly rock- which 
wiH yield oil on heating and which 
is related to the boghead coals, 
cannels, etc. The organic matter 
is characterised by a preponderance 
of algal remains mixed with plant 
debris. Torbanite derives its name 
from the Torbanehill estate in the 
Lothians of Scotland, where it was 
first worked. Important deposits 
occur in S. Africa, Brazil, New 
South Wales, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick. 

Torbernite or Copper Uranite. 
In mineralogy, a hydrated phos- 
phate of copper and uranium, 
sometimes containing a little 
arsenic. This is a brilliant 
green mineral found in scaly or 
foliaceous crystals, often associated 
with uraninite, the chief source of 
uranium. Torbernite is always a 
secondary alteration product of 
primary uranium-bearing minerals. 

Tor Bay. Almost semicircular 
inlet on the S.E. coast of Devon, 
England. It is 4i m, across between 
Hope’s Nose and Berry Head, and 
penetrates m. inland. On its 
shores are Torquay, Paignton, and 
Brixham, where the prince of 
Orange landed, Nov. 5, 1688. Ex- 
cept when the E. wind blows, the 
bay provides safe anchorage and is 
frequented by yachts. See Brix- 
ham ; Paignton ; Torquay. 

Tore OB Torque (Lat. torquia, 
necklace). Personal ornament of 
one or more metal bars or bands, 
spirally twisted. Devised by the 
early Persians and Scythians, 
twisted necklets come sparingly 
from Bronze- Age lake-dwellings,; 
similar gold armlets occur in Scot- 
land (Moor of Rannoch; Urquhart). 


In the early Iron Age they became 
a national ornament of the Celts. 
Manlius removed one from a 
vanquished Gaul, whence the 
family name Torquatus (q.v.). The 
finest and most varied are Irish. 
Tore is also the name of a mt. and 
waterfall in the Killarney dist., 
Eire. 

Torcello. Italian islet of the 
Adriatic Sea. It is 6 m. N.E. of 
Venice in the Venetian Lagoon. In 
the town, formerly the ancient sea- 
port of Altinum, is the former 
Byzantine cathedral of Santa Maria 
Assunta. Pounded in the 7th cen- 
tury and rebuilt in the 9th century, 
this contains valuable 12th century 
mosaics. Another interesting build- 
ing is the 12th century church of 
S. Fosca. See Venice. 

Torch. Piece of twisted wood 
or other combustible material 
soaked in an inflammable sub- 
stance and, when kindled, carried 
by hand as a portable light 
(see Link). The modern equiva- 
lent is a cylindrical metal or 
plastic case fitted with bulb 
and battery (one or more dry 
cells in series, giving a vol- 
tage of 2*5-3*6). Some torches 
are fitted with adjusters to emit 
light beams up to 100 ft. 

Toreador (Sp. toro, bull). Name 
given to a Spanish bull-fighter. It 
refers more especially to the 
mounted picador, as distinct from 
a torero, who fights on foot. See 
Banderillero ; Bull-fighting. 

Torgau. German town, in the 
Land of Saxony- Anhalt, after 1945 
in the Russian occupation zone. It 
is 30 m, N.E. of Leipzig, on the left 
bank of the navigable Elbe. A 
castle, Torgowy, is first mentioned 
in 973. Here are the late Gothic 
church of S. Mary (1479-1526) 
with the tomb of Luther’s wife; 
the castle church (1544), first house 
of worship built for Protestants ; 
a Renaissance town hall (1 SOS- 
OS) ; and the Hartenfels palace, 
one of Germany’s most impressive 
Renaissance dwellings, with a 
collection of Saxon antiquities. 
Mainly residential before 1939, 
Torgau had some industry con- 
nected with ceramics, glass, en- 
gineering, oil, and paper. The 
Saxon electors made it their 
residence in 1466 ; in 1530 Luther 
signed the Torgau articles; and 
in 1760 Frederick II here defeated 
the Austrians (vJ , ). Strongly 
fortified, Torgau was in Napoleon’s 
hands 1810-13. Here the AUied 
armies invading Germany from 
E. and W. had their first meeting 
April 25, 1945, when U.S. patrols 
met elements of the Russian 58th 
Guards div. Pop. 18,000. 


Torgau, Battle of. Victory 
gained by Frederick the Great over 
the Austrians in the Seven Years’ 
War, Nov. 3, 1760. Daun, the Aus- 
trian coinmander-in-chief, had con- 
centrated 64,000 men and 400 guns 
in an entrenched camp at Torgau, 
and Frederick determined to attack 
with his force of 45,000. His 
plan for taking the camp in rear 
miscarried, and he made little pro- 
gress till sunset, when his last re- 
serves broke the Austrian line and 
caused a retreat. The Prussian 
casualties, which numbered 13,120, 
as compared with 11,260 on the 
Austrian side, included many more 
killed. 

Tormentil (Potentilla erecta). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Rosaceae. A native of Europe, 



Tormentil. Leaves and flowers ot 
this perennial herb 


W. Siberia, and the Azores, it has 
a stout, almost tuberous rootstock 
which is of an astringent quality 
and used for tanning. The stems 
are long, very slender, and hairy. 
The leaves are divided into three, 
or rarely five, oval wedge-shaped 
leaflets, and the yellow flowers 
have four, occasionally five, petals. 

Tormes. River of W. Spain. 
Rising in the Sierra de Gredos, in 
Avila prov., it flows first N. and 
then W., passing Salamanca, and 
efieota a junction on the Portuguese 
frontier with the Douro, of which 
it is a left bank trib., after a course 
of c. 150 m. See Salamanca. 

Tornado. Violent and de- 
structive local atmospheric whirl, 
giving winds which have been est. 
to exceed 200 m.p.h. on occasion. 
Its area averages only a few hun- 
dred ft. in diam. Tornadoes are 
associated with thundery con- 
ditions, the most characteristic 
feature being a funnel-shaped 
cloud hanging from the under sur- 
face of a heavy cumulonimbus 
cloud, and reaching to the ground. 
The column is rendered visible 
by the condensation of water 
vapour in it; Within the tornado 
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Tornado. 


The funnel-shaped whirl of this destructive 


phenomenon seen at Peshawar, April, 1933 

Tiy courtesy of W. Plcsents 

there is generally heavy rain or 
hail and thunder and lightning; 
its passage is accompanied by a 
loud rumbling sound. In the N. 
hemisphere the direction of rota- 
tion of the whirl is counter-clock- 
wise and its rate of travel about 
30-40 m.p.h. from the N.E. ; in 
the S. hemisphere the motion is 
reversed and the direction S.E. 

In this, the most destructive of 
all meteorological phenomena, the 
violence of the upward currents 
of air causes the uprooting of 
trees, the removal of roofs froifi 
houses, and the lifting of animals 


and heavy objects. 
Although often not 
lasting more than 
half an hour, tor- 
■ '.Ti nadoes have been 
■... Vj known to derail a 
, ' ^ train and destroy 
' ' ■ a village. 

Tornadoes are 
most frequent in 
I the late afternoon 
■\ in spring and 
1 summer, in the 
central plain of the 
Mississippi region. 
The average an- 
nual number of 
“twisters,” as 
they are termed, 
reported in the 
U.S.A. during 1916-45 was 143. 
Similar whirlwinds occur in Aus- 
tralia ; over the sea they are 
called waterspouts. In W. Africa 
the name is applied to a totally 
different phenomenon, that of the 
line squall associated with the 
front of a thunderstorm. See 
Squall; Waterspout; Wind. 

Tornea. River of Lapland. 
Rising in the Torne& lake, about 
30 m. E. of Narvik, it flows 
generally S.E., forms the boundary 
between Sweden and Finland, and 
after a course of 250 m. discharges 
into the Gulf of Bothnia. 


Toronto. City of Canada, the 
capital of the prov. of Ontario. It 
stands on a bay of Lake Ontario, to 
the N. of the mouth of the Niagara 
river, in York co., 333 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Montreal. It is served 
by the C.P.R. and C.N.R., and 
from here steamers go regularly 
to various Canadian and American 
ports, the water communications 
with both E. and W. being 
extensive. There is a system of 
electric rlys. in the streets. Toronto 
has a frontage of about 10 m. on 
the lake. According to some 
authorities the name means, in 
Indian speech, a place of meeting; 
according to others, trees in the 
water. 

Buildings include those of the 
government of Ontario ; the city 
hall, a fine, large Romanesque 
edifice, with an enormous clock 
tower ; law courts in Osgood Hall ; 
public library ; and art museum, 
housed in the Grange. The legis- 
lature has a fine block in Queen’s 
Park. There are R.C. and Anglican 
cathedrals, and many other modern 
churches. The Bank of Commerce 
building is the tallest skyscraper 
in the British Commonwealth, and 
Toronto contains the Common- 
wealth’s largest hotel. 

Educational institutions include 
the university of Toronto {v.L), 



Toronto, Canada. 1. Anglican cathedral of S. Janies, built in 1858. 2, Provincial Legislative building which stands in 
Queen’s Park. 3. The City Hall, in Romanesaue style. 4. The city skyline viewed across Union Station, seen 

right foreground 
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and among other colleges and 
schools Upper Canada College 
(1829) is the chief. The business 
and older part of 
Toronto centres 
around Yonge 
Street, while 
suburbs have 
grown up on the 
slopes rising 
from the lake. 
It is a banking 
and distributing 
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centre, and has a number of manu- 
factures for which power is obtained 
from Niagara and the Gatineau 
river. There is a fine harbour and a 
good deal of shipping, also a sea- 
plane base. At Malton is an 
important, airport. Fronting the 
lake is the National Exhibition 
Park of 240 acres, the scene of the 
Canadian national exhibition, held 
annually since 1879, except for 
the war years. Centre Island, in 
the bay, is a pleasure resort., 

Toronto was founded in 1794, 
its first name being York, on the 
site of a fort erected by the French 
in 1749. Little more than a small 
hamlet set in a swamp, it was 
popularly known as Muddy York. 
Since 1797 it has been the capital 
of Ontario. In 1812-14 it was 
twice taken and damaged by the 
Americans. In 1834, when the 
pop. was 10,000, it became a city, 
but population really began to 
increase from 1871. In the 30 
years between 1881 and L911 it rose 
from 96,000 to 376,000 ; in 1941 
it reached 667,000 ; and the 1950 
estimate was 900,000. Toronto is 
governed by a mayor and a city 
council. 

Toronto, University op. Can- 
adian university. It originated in 
1827, when a royal charter was 
granted for King’s College to 
serve as an educational centre for 


Upper Canada. In 1842 it began 
work, and in 1887 it was reor- 
ganized as a teaching university. 
University College providing the 
education. Victoria, Trinity, and 
S. Michael’s Colleges were added 
to it. The university buildings 
are in Queen’s Park. It specialises 
to some extent in the latest de- 
velopments of engineering and 
medical research. After the Second 
Great War the number of students 
passed 17,000. 


’Pendulum hung on 
knife edges 



which contains a chamber for 
compressed air or other concen- 
trated source of power, driving 
the engine; the engine itself; 
and a compartment containing 
the gear which controls the torpedo 
for depth and direction. It is 
aimed at a target, and travels 
through the water under its own 
power. The charge ranges from 
600 to 1,000 lb. of high explosive 
according to the size of the torpedo, 
exploded by a rod or trigger in 

Rudder elevated to 
( correct diving 
^ ^tendency 
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Torpedo. Longitudinal section of a Whitehead automobile torpedo ; top, 
diagram showing mechanism for regulating depth of submersion 


Torpedo on Eleotrio Ray 
(Lat. torperQt to bo numb). 
Genus of fishes of the family Tor- 
pedinidae, nearly related to the 
skates and rays. See Electric Fish. 

Torpedo (Lat. torpere^ to be 
numb). A self-propelled cigar- 
shaped vessel of steel carrying 
a charge of high explosive, and 
used as a weapon by warships 
and naval aircraft. It was 
devised by Whitehead in 1868, 
and is in effect a small submarine, 
in four main sections : the head, 
which contains the charge and 
firing mechanism ; the body. 



Toronto. Plan of the central diatriots of the capital city of Ontario 


the nose wlion it strikes the target. 
It is fitted with a safety appliance 
to prevent explosion 'before the 
torpedo has run some distance, 
and a flooding device to sink it 
if it misses its target. Where 
compressed air is the basis of pro- 
pulsion, its power can be increased 
by heating with petrol or oil 
flame. The engine drives two pro- 
pellers, which revolve in opposite 
directions. There is a small steer- 
ing engine, the steering being con- 
trolled by a gyroscope, the move- 
ment of which brings the steering 
engine into operation and corrects 
any deflection from the predeter- 
mined course. 

In the British navy there are 
two standard sizes of torpedo, the 
18-in. used by aircraft and small 
vessels, and the 21 -in. carried in 
larger ships. The efficient range 
may be as much as 25,000 yds., 
but increased range necessarily 
involves some decrease in speed. 
As compared with a projectile 
from a gun, a long-range torpedo 
may be said to travel slowly, 
taking perhaps four mins, to 
reach a target 6,500 yds. away, 
against five secs, by a shell. 
While the torpedo is approaching 
the target may alter course, 
zigzag, or adopt other manoeuvres 
to avoid the attack. On the 
other hand, the torpedo strikes 
below water, where the ship is 
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weakest, and may explode a 
magazine. It took about a dozen 
torpedoes to destroy the Japanese 
battleships Musashi and Yamato 
of 64,000 tons. 

A 21 -in. torpedo weighs about 
IJ tons, its length being 22 ft. 
During the Second Great War 
the Japanese used 24-in. tor- 
pedoes in their destroyers, with 
some success. From aircraft, tor- 
pedoes are discharged by launch- 
ing gear, the aircraft coming 
down almost to the surface before 
releasing the torpedo. 

A torpedo propelled by elec- 
tricity leaves no visible wake, 
but it has less range and speed. 
In the 20th cent, the torpedo had 
a marked effect on naval tactics, 
ships being compelled as a general 
rule to fight at distances outside 
the range of the torpedo. In the 
Second Great War the belli- 
gerents developed an acoustic 
torpedo which “homed” on to its 
target. A diaphragm in the head of 
the torpedo picked up the vibra- 
tion of the target’s propellers, this 
operating relays which so set the 
torpedo’s rudder that the missile 
moved in the direction of the 
sound. Acoustic torpedoes were 
generally fired to follow a criss- 
cross pattern along the estimated 
track of the target, thereby im- 
proving the chances of a hit. 

So-caUed human torpedoes were 
introduced by the Italian navy 
early in the Second Great War 
and were later adopted by all 
the belligerents. Approx, the same 
size and shape as an ordinary 
torpedo, the human torpedo was 
driven by electric batteries and 
navigated by a crew of tw’O wear- 
ing self-contained diving suits and 
sitting astride the huU. It was 
used at night and approached its 
target submerged so that only 
the crew’s heads were above water. 
When close to its target, the 
torpedo dived under the ship, 
where the crew detached the war- 
head, fixed it to the bottom of the 
enemy huU, set a time fuse, and 
then navigated the body of the 
craft clear of the target area. 

Human torpedoes were first used 
by the Italians in 1940 against 
British ships in Alexandria har- 
bour. They were used by the 
R.N. in Jan., 1943, to attack Axis 
shipping in Palermo harbour. 
The German human torpedo 
consisted of a cylindrical huU with 
an 18-in. torpedo suspended from 
either side. The hull accommo- 
dated a pilot who navigated the 
weapon to within striking distance, 
the torpedoes were released, and 
the hull retunied to base. 


Midget submarines, a develop- 
ment of the human torpedo, were 
introduced in the war by the 
Japanese, who first used them in 
the attack on Pearl Harbour. 
On Sept. 22, 1943, British midget 
submarines made a successful 
attack on the German battleship 
Tirpitz (g.w.) in Alten Fjord. 
British midget submarines were 
40 ft. long, carried a crew of four, 
had a range of 50 m., and fired a 
single torpedo through a tube 
in the nose. 

From 1939 to 1945 British 
naval losses from torpedo attack 
from the air, on the surface, and 
under water, included three battle- 
ships, one battle cruiser, six air- 
craft carriers, and 11 cruisers. 

The torpedo is the main weapon 
of the submarine. 

H.M.S. Vernon, the R.H.’s 
principal torpedo school, is a 
shore instructional and experi- 
mental establishment concerned 
with all under-water weapons. 

rraneis E. SEcX/lurtrle 

Torpedo, Aerial. Torpedo 
released from aircraft against 
shipping. In the Second Great 
War the term was erroneously 
applied to the parachute bomb 
iq.v,) dropped by aircraft on 
ground targets. 

Torpedo Boat. Originally a 
small craft of relatively high speed 
driven by steam engines and 
designed primarily to attack other 
ships with torpedoes. Introduced 
in 1873, it was superseded by the 
destroyer (q.v.) and had become 
obsolete before the First Great 
War. Its place is now occupied by 
the motor torpedo boat (q.v.). 
Hundreds of these vessels served 
during the Second Great War with 
British coastal forces. Craft with 
similar characteristics in the Ger- 
man navy were known as S-boats 
(Schnellbooie), erroneously referred 
to in the U.K. as E-boats (q.v.). 
French motor torpedo boats are 
termed vedettes torpilleurs d mo- 
ieurs ; those of Italy were called 
motosiluranti (Ms). In the French 
and Italian navies destroyers of 
less than 1,000 tons are classed as 
sea-going torpedo boats. See Light 
Coastal Forces. 

Torpedo Net. Strong steel- 
meshed net, formerly carried out 
from the side of a warship by 
booms as a protection against tor- 
pedo attack. This method of 
defence was finally discarded by 
warships during the First Great 
War as cumbersome and ineffec- 
tive, but was revived in improved 
form during the Second Great War 
for merchant ships in convoy. 
Net sof a similar kind are still in 


use as part of the boom (q.v.) de- 
fences of bases and harbours. 

Torpex. Powerful explosive 
consisting of a mixture of RDX, 
TNT, and aluminium powder. 
Developed during the Second Great 
War as a filling for mines and 
torpedoes, it was the most effec- 
tive under- W’ater explosive used. 

Torphichen. Village and parish 
of W. Lothian, Scotland. It is 3 m. 
S.S.W. of Linlithgow, and grew 
round a hospital or preceptory of 
the Ivnights of S. John of Jerusa- 
lem, of which there are still some 
ruins. The parish church is built on 
the site of the nave of the precep- 
tory church. The principal indus- 
tries are coal mining and brick- 
making. Here was bom Henry Bell, 
designer of the steamboat Comet. 

Torpids. Bumping races on the 
river for crews representing col- 
leges of Oxford university. Unlike 
the Summer Eights, but like the 
Lent Races at Cambridge, they are 
not open to oarsmen of certain 
attainments. Traditionally they 
begin on a Thursday in Feb. and 
extend over six afternoons. 

Torquatus, Titus Manlius 
Impbriosus (4th century b.c.). 
Hero of ancient Rome. His name 
Torquatus was derived from the 
tore which he took from the neck 
of a gigantic Gaul whom he de- 
feated in single combat in 361. His 
victory, won with his colleague P. 
Decius Mus, over the Latins at Mt. 
Vesuvius in 340 finally settled the 
question of Roman or Latin su- 
premacy. In this campaign a son 
of Torquatus, disobeying the 
orders of the consuls against single 
combats, met and vanquished a 
Latin noble. He bore the spoils to 
his father, but the stern old Roman 
had him put to death for dis- 
obedience. Torquatus was twice 
dictator and thrice consul. 

Torquay. Mun. bor., seaport, 
and watering-place of Devon, Eng- 
land. On the S. coast, it stands on 
hills above Tor 
’ Bay and is 26 m. 
due S. of Exeter, 
having connexion 
with that city by 
rail and bus. Its 
mild climate at- 
tracts visitors 
throughout the 
year. For them 
there are theatres, 
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gardens with sub-tropical plants, 
and other attractions, as well as 
facilities for yachting, golfing, and 
bathing ; there are excursions to 
Brixham, Cockington, Dartmoor 
and Totnes, and trips in Tor Bay. 

The modem buildings include the 
town hall, museum, and several 
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loiauay. Devon. View looking westward across the harbour with Waldon 
Hill on the right 


churches, of which S. John’s is the 
most notable, while there are 
several hospitals. The town has 
some interesting remains, among 
them the ruins of Tor Abbey and 
S. Michael’s chapel, an Early 
English building. InKent’s Cavern 
{q.v.) have been found remains of 
prehistoric man. The old church 
at S. Mary Church, now a suburb, 
was almost destroyed by bombing 
in the Second Great War ; another 
is at Tor Mohun. There is a trade 
in coal and stone, and marble and 
terra-cotta are worked, but the 
chief occupation is catering for 
visitors, 

•Known at first as Tor or Torre 
— the latter name now applies to a 
suburb, with remains of a Premon- 
stratensian abbey — ^Torquay grew 
in the 19th century from a small 
fishing village to a considerable 
town. It was made a bor. in 1892 
and gives its name to a bor. con- 
stituency. The council maintains 
medicinal and swimming baths. 
Pop. 59,000. See Paignton. 

Torque. In engineering, a force 
applied in such a way as to tend to 
cause rotation. It is measured by 
the moment of the force applied 
to a body subject to torsion. 

In electrical engineering, torque 
is the force exerted at the periphery 
of an armature or rotor of an 
electric motor when it is energised. 
Torque is measured in foot-lb. and 
a torque of 100 foot-lb, is pro- 
duced when at the periphery of an 
armature or a rotor with a radius 
of one foot a force of 100 lb. is 
exerted. D.C. and three-phase 
A.C. motors are said to have a 
uniform torque ; that of a single- 
phase A.C. motor is less uniform. 
The starting torque is the force 
exCTted by the armature or rotor 
to overcome inertia, etc. 

In aeronautics, torque denotes 
the tendency of an aeroplane to 


rotate round the airscrew' shaft 
caused by the resistance of the 
air to the rotation of the air- 
screw. See Tore. 

Torquemada, Juan de (1388- 
1468). Spanish theologian and car- 
dinal. Bom at Valladolid, he 
studied in Paris, and joined the 
Dominican order, of w'hich he 
became prior. His Meditationes, 
first printed in Borne in 1467, were 
several times reprinted. He up- 
held the authority of the pope, and 
at the council of Constance he pro- 
posed the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Made a cardinal 
in 1439, he died Sept. 24, 1468. 

Torquemada, Tomas de(1420“ 
98). Spanish inquisitor. The son 
of the lord of Torquemada, he was 
born at Valladolid, where he en- 
tered the Dominican order as a 
boy. He refused preferment time 
and again, hut was made prior of 
the monastery at Segovia, where 
he remained for 22 years. The 
fame of his learning and humility 
soon spread abroad, and Torque- 
mada was appointed confessor to 
the Infanta Isabella, over whom 
he soon established complete 
domination. When Isabella be- 
came queen, 1474, Torquemada 
retained his position and became 
confessor also to her husband, 
Ferdinand. His obsession growing 
against heretics, Moors, and Jews, 
in 1478 he persuaded Ferdinand 
and Isabella to revive the Inquisi- 
tion in Spain, where it had largely 
fallen into disuse. The institution 
was approved by a papal bull, and 
Torquemada, setting up his first 
tribunal in Seville, 1481, was two 
years later appointed sole inqnisi- 
tor-general over all Spanish do- 
minions. 

Thenceforth for 13 years Spain 
suffered a reign of terror. Almost 
immediately protests were made 
both to the sovereigns and to the 


pope. The former were pleased, 
how'ever, with the vast stream of 
w'ealth deriving from fines and 
confiscations, while the latter w'as 
at first ambitious to acquire some 
proportion of the booty. Tor- 
quemada during his persecutions 
probably condemned over 2,000 
persons to death by burning. By 
1496 the extermination of un- 
believers had become an obsession, 
but his actions in disposing of the 
wealth brought in led to repri- 
mands from both court and pope. 
Meanwhile Torquemada had been 
attacking Moors and Jews on a 
larger scale. By urging the sove- 
reigns to prosecute the war against 
the Moors with the greatest sever- 
ity, he w'as responsible for their 
final defeat and the capture of 
Granada, 1492 ; the same year he 
persuaded the sovereigns to promul- 
gate decrees banishing from Spain 
every Jew w'ho did not embrace 
Christianity within four’ months, 
and forbidding Christians to have 
dealings with unconverted Jews. 
According to Prescott, over 160,000 
Jews quitted Spain, and the coun- 
try fell into commercial ruin from 
which it never recovered. Tor- 
quemada continued his persecu- 
tion until his death, Sept. 16, 1498, 
at Avila, where he was buried. 
In his last years he had gone 
always in fear of his life, and had 
always been escorted by a body- 
guard of some 150 men. 

Torquemada’s persecutions are 
the greatest blot upon the history 
of Spain and of the R.C. Church. 
But the pope and the Spanish 
sovereigns must bear their share 
of responsibility. Attempts have 
been made to present his character 
in a saintly light and to convict 
him of no more than mistaken 
zeal ; they fail because Torque- 
mada was notoriously despotic and 
cruel and delighted in his ofiice. 
His name has become the symbol 
for diabolical cruelty. Consult T. 
et rinquisition, De MolMes, 1897 ; 
Torquemada, H. G. de Saint- 
Amand, 1910 ; T. and the Spanish 
Inquisition, R. Sabatini, 1913. 

Torre Annimziata. Town of 
Italy, in the prov. of Naples. It 
stands at the S. base of Mt. Vesu- 
vius, on the Gulf of Naples, and is 
a rly. junction 13 m. S.E. of 
Naples. It has a harbour, with a 
fishery and coasting trade, a 
state arms factory, ironworks, and 
manufactures of macaroni and 
paper. The town has often suffered 
from the eruptions of the volcano. 
Pop. approx. 25,000. 

Torre del Greco. Seaport of 
Italy, in the prov. of Naples. It 
stands on the Gulf of Naples, 8 m. 
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by rly. S.E. of Naples. Situated at 
the S.W. foot of Mt. Vesuvius, it is 
built chiefly of lava on the solidi- 
fied flow of 1631, when the larger 
portion of the old town was de- 
stroyed. Lava streams did much 
damage in 1737, 1794, and 1861, 
as also did the earthquake of 1857. 
There are shipbuilding yards, lava 
quarries, coral-polishing works, 
and fisheries of tunny, sardines, 
and oysters. The rich volcanic soil 
of the district yields much fruit. 
Pop. approx. 35,000. 

Torrens. Inland lake of S. 
Australia. It occupies the N. por- 
tion of the Great Valley of South 
Australia and is 90 m. N. of 
Spencer Gulf, 130 m. long and 20 
broad, and 80 ft. above sea level. 
It was discovered by Eyre in 1840. 
It is but a mud flat covered with a 
few ins. of water after heavy rain. 

Torrens, Sir Robert Richard 
(1814-84). Australian statesman. 
Born at Cork and educated at 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, he emi- 
grated to South 
Australia in 
18-10. Collector 
of customs next 
year and colonial 
treasurer in 
1852, . he was 
elected to the 
Sir Robert Torrens, first parliament 
years later 
and became 
prime minister in 1857. He then 
introduced the Torrens Act, which 
provided for the conveyance of 
property by registration instead of 
by the cumbersome methods then 
in vogue, and spent the next few 
years travelling through Australia 
to explain its working. On retiring 
in 1863, Torrens returned to Eng- 
land and was M.P. for Cambridge, 
being knighted in 1872. He died 
at Falmouth, Aug. 31, 1884. 

Torreon. City of Mexico. It is 
in the state of Durango, and is 220 
m. W. of Monterey. It is a rly. 
junction, the seat of important 
smelters and cotton and fl.our 
mills, and the centre of the district 
producing most of' the cotton 
raised in Mexico, Torreon is con- 
nected by road with Monterey and 
Chihuahua and thence with Mexico 
City.- Here in 1914 the forces of 
Villa defeated those of Carranza’s 
government. In the neighbourhood 
are gold, silver, and copper mines. 
Pop. 87,765. 

Torre Bellice (Fr. La Tour). 
Town and summer resort of Italy, 
in the prov. of Turin. It stands at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, in one 
of the Vaudois valleys, 10 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Pinerolo and 34 m. 


S.W. of Turin. It manufactures 
cotton, cloth, and silk. There are 
a church and college here of the 
Waldenses, who made the town 
their headquarters for centuries. 

Torres Strait. Sea passage 
between Cape York Peninsula, 
Queensland, and Papua, New 
Guinea. It is about 90 m. in width, 
and contains numerous islands 
ranging from patches of sand or 
coral, some as much as 50 sq. m. 
in area. The larger islands, chief 
of which is Thursday Island (q.v.), 
are inhabited ; some of the islets 
are used by the natives as fishing 
stations or gardens. About 1890 
the strait became celebrated as a 
pearling ground ; the natives were 
badly treated by pearl-huntets. 
The Queensland government inter- 
vened, and established a staff of 
protectors who, with the assistance 
of missionaries, checked the abuses 
and improved the condition of 
the natives. In addition to pearls 
and pearl shell the Strait yields 
beche de mer (q.v.) in large quan- 
tities. Navigation through the 
tidal rips and among the coral reefs 
is difficult and dangerous, natives 
being the best pilots. The Strait 
was discovered by Torres in 1606. 

Torres Vedras. Town of Por- 
tugal. It is situated on the river 
Sizandro, 24 m. N.W. of Lisbon, 
is the centre of a vine-growing dist., 
and has hot sulphur baths and a 
Moorish castle. Many Latin in- 
scriptions point to its Roman 
occupation, but the name Turres 
Veteres, or old towers, is medieval. 
It was captured from the Moors in 
1149, and soon became important, 
the Cortes meeting here in 1441. 

It was from here that Welling- 
ton’s famous lines stretched to the 
Tagus. The threefold lines consist- 
ed of 114 forts strongly built and 
enclosed, and linked together by 
entrenchments and inundations, 
converting 500 sq. m. of mountain- 
ous country, lying between the 
Tagus and the sea, into a gigantic 
entrenched camp. After the cam- 
paign of 1810 WeDington, closely 
pursued by Massdna, withdrew 
behind the tremendous barrier 
formed by the first of these hnes, 
and the French were brought to a 
complete standstill. During the 
winter of 1810 Mass6na held on be- 
fore the lines with great tenacity, 
but in March, 1811, he fell back be- 
fore Wellington, who pursued him 
until on May 5 he was able to turn 
him out of Fuentes d’Onoro. Here 
there was an engagement in the 
civil war of 1846. Pop. 8,700. 

Torrey, John (1796-1873). An 
American botanist. Born in New 
York, Aug. 15, 1796, he early came 


under the influence of Amos Eaton, 
a natural history pioneer in 
America. In 1836 he was appointed 
botanist to New York state ; from 
1838 he was issuing the earlier part 
of his Flora of North America, and 
in 1843 his Flora of New York 
State. Torrey ’s name is commem- 
orated in the coniferous genus 
Torreya. He died March 10, 1873. 

Torrey, Reuben Archer ( 1856- 
1928). American preacher. Born 
at Hoboken, Jan. 28, 1856, he was 
educated at Yale, and in 1878 be- 
came a Congregational minister. 
After some years in Minneapolis, he 
went in 1889 to Chicago, where until 
1908 he was superintendent of the 
Moody Bible Institute. Torrey as- 
sisted Moody in his evangelistic 
work, and became known as a re- 
vivalist. During 1902-03 he toured 
round the world, and 1903-05, 
with C. M. Alexander, conducted 
mission services throughout Great 
Britain. In 1912 he was made dean 
of the Bible Institute at Los 
Angeles. He died Oct. 27, 1928. 

Torricelli, Evangelista (1608- 
47). Italian scientist. Born Oct. 
15, 1608, he studied mathematics 
in Rome, and there became fas- 
cinated by the work of Galileo, 
whom he aided in the preparation 
of his Disoorsi. Torricelli succeed- 
ed Galileo, on the latter’s death in 
1642, in the chair of philosophy 
and mathematics at Florence. His 
experiments on atmospheric pres- 
sure led to his balancing the weight 
of a column of mercury against the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and so 
discovering the principle of the 
barometer. The space above the 
mercury in a barometer is stiU 
called the Torricellian vacuum. 
He died Oct. 25, 1647. 

Tomdge. River of England, in 
Devon. It rises 4 m. S.E. of Hart- 
land Point and flows S.E., E., and 
N.W. to join the Taw estuary in 
Bideford Bay. See Bideford. 

Torridon, Loch. Fjord inlet on 
the W. coast of Scotland, in the co. 
of Ross and Cromarty. Torridon 
village is at the head of the loch, 
and near it is Torridon deer forest 
with an area of 18 sq. m. 

Torridonian Sandstone. Group 
of sedimentary rocks found in 
N.W. Scotland, Iona, and Islay. 
Coarse feldspathic sandstone or 
arkose is the dominant member, 
but breccias, conglomerates, and 
shales also occur. The Torridonian 
lies unconformably on the Lewisian 
gneiss, and is itself overlain by 
unconformable lower Cambrian. 
It is therefore of pre-Cambfian 
age. It contains wind-polished 
.pebbles, and was probably deposit- 
ed under cold desert conditions. 




Named after Loch Torridon, it 
forms many of the high mountains 
around that loch, as well as 
Suilven, Canisp, Stack Polly, etc. 
S&e Pre-Cambrian. 

Torrid Zone* Climatic zone 
surrounding the earth and extend- 
ing from the tropic of Cancer to the 
tropic of Capricorn, i.e. over 47° of 
lat. Except when the sun is at the 
tw'o tropics, it is overhead at noon 
twice a year ; at other times its 
midday elevation is never less than 
43°. The diurnal variations of 
temp, in this zone are therefore 
more pronounced than the sea- 
sonal, although there is a tendency 
over the year for a double maxi- 
mum and double minimum, especi- 
ally at the equator. There is a 
distinct wet and dry transition in 
the rainfall distribution. According 
to this astronomical sub-division of 
the earth, the zones between 66J° 
(^.e. Arctic and Antarctic Circles) 
and 23J° are designated the tem- 
perate zones, and those polewards 
of the polar circles, the polar zones, 
The basis for this zonal treatment 
of climates is the dependency of 
temp, upon incoming solar radia- 
tion, and hence in turn upon lat. 
Considerable modification of this 
elementary classification is neces- 
sary in practice. See Climate ; 
Tropic ; Zone, 

Torrigiano or Torregiano, 
Pietro (1470-1522). Elorentine 
sculptor. He studied at Florence, 
w^here, after an 
affray with 
Michelangelo 
his fellow- 
student, he 
was obliged to 
leave the city. 

He went to 
Home, where 
he w^as employ- Pietro Torrigiano, 
ed by Pope S'lorentme sculptor 

Alexander VI, and served as a 
soldier under Caesar Borgia ; he 
found his way to England about 
1508, and executed the tomb of 
Henry VII in Westminster Abbey, 
and other works. He died in Spain, 
having been imprisoned by the 
Inquisition. 

Torrixigton. Mun. bor. and 
market town of Devon, England. 
Standing on a hiU above the Tor- 
ridge, 7 m. S.S.E. of Bideford, it 

has a rly. station, 

The parish church 
of S. Michael was 
blown up by the 
explosion of 80 
barrels of gun- 
powder in 1646, 
rebuilt in 1651, 
ToiEingtoB restored in 

arms 1884. One of its 





Tocimgton, Devon. Parish church 
of S. Hichael 

earlier incumbents was John 
Howe {q.v,), the Puritan divine. 
There is a blueooat school, founded 
in 1671. The ruins of the castle, 
built in 1340, were demolished in 
the 18th century, and near the 
spot now stands a Waterloo 
column, erected in 1816. Glove 
making and agriculture are the 
principal industries, and there is a 
milk-canning factory. Near is 
the battlefield where Fairfax rout- 
ed the royalists in 1646. Market 
day. Sat. Pop. 2,913. 

Torrington. Bor. in Litchfield 
CO., Conn., U.S.A, On the Nauga- 
tuck river, it is 36 m. W. of Hart- 
ford by the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford rly. A brass industry 
was founded here in 1834, the cen- 
tenary of the first settlement, and 
in 1851 one of the earliest con- 
densed milk factories was opened. 
Engines, hardware, needles, and 
woollens are also produced. The 
town, incorporated since 1887, has 
a pop. of 26,988. 

Torrixigton, George Byno, 
ViscoiTNT (1663-1733). English 
sailor. Born Jan. 27, 1663, he en- 
tered the navy , 

in 1678 and 
saw consider- 
able service be- 
fore he sailed 
in 1 6 84 to 
the E. Indies, 
where he took 
part in several 
actions against 
pirates. In Viscount Tonington, 
1688, as an English sailor 

agent pf the prince of Orange, he 
won many of the senior captains of 
the fleet to the prince’s cause. As 
rear-admiral he commanded the 
naval operations at the capture of 


Gibraltar and took part in the 
battle of Malaga, 1704. In 1708 he 
dispersed the Old Pretender’s at- 
tempted invasion of England. 
Byng was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean to prevent a Spanish 
invasion of Italy, and totally des- 
troyed the Spanish fleet off Cape 
Passaro, July 30, 1718. Returning 
to England in 1720, he was created 
Viscount Torrington, became first 
lord of the Admiralty in 1727, and 
died Jan. 17, 1733. 

Earlier there had been an earl of. 
Torrington, Arthur Herbert (1647- 
1716), also a sailor. He took the 
invitation of the English peers to 
William of Orange in 1688, and in 
1690 was in command of the Eng- 
lish and Dutch fleet beaten by the 
French off Beachy Head (q.v.). He 
died April 14, 1716. 

Torry Research Station. Divi- 
sion of the department of scientific 
and industrial research. Workers 
at this station at Aberdeen are 
concerned with the migration and 
breeding of edible fish. Members 
of the staff accompany the fishing 
fleets to carry out investigations in 
the subject. 

Torsion. In mechanics, the 
condition produced in a solid body 
when parallel planes are turned 
relatively to one another about 
an axis perpendicular to them 
both. As long as the material is 
not stressed beyond its elastic 
limit by the twisting torque, then 
the angle of twist displacement, or 
strain, between two planes of 
measurement is proportionate to 
the twisting moment and stress 
(see Strain and Stress). If the 
distance between the planes of 
measurement is increased, then 
the angle of twist increases pro- 
portionately. Owing to stress 
distribution of equal torques over 
successively smaller areas of cross- 
section, a thin wire or rod tvrists 
proportionately more than its 
smaller size seems to justify. Thus, 
if pieces of wire of constant length 
and identical material are twisted 
about their axes by equal torques, 
and the torsional elastic limit is 
not exceeded, then the angle of 
twist will vary inversely as the 
fourth power of the diams. of the 
wires, i.e, if the diam, is halved, 
the angle of twist is multiplied 
by 16. The magnitudes of very 
small torques, such as those pro- 
duced in a measuring instrument 
like a galvanometer, are measured 
by applying the torques' to the end 
of a very thin wire and measuring 
the angle of twist. 

Torsional properties of various 
materials are measured by stan- 
dardised torsional tests to deter- 
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mine their suitability for mechani- 
cal applications in which a torque 
has to be transmitted from one 
part to another. The commonest 
example of use of torsional pro- 
perties is a helical spring. Glass, 
rubber, steel, and quartz all have 
good torsional elastic properties. 
Torso (Ital.). In sculpture, term 
for the trunk of a statue of a 
human figure as distinct from 



Torso of the Apollo Belvedere in the 
Vatican, Borne 


head and limbs. It is applied to 
certain pieces of antique sculpture 
of which head or limbs are now 
missing, e.g. the so-called Belve- 
dere torso, in the Vatican; but 
many later sculptors, notably 
Rodin, have set themselves to 
express their powers and their 
appreciation of the human frame- 
work in the modelling* or carving 
of figures from which head and 
limbs are deliberately omitted, 
and such a figure is also known 
as a torso. 

Torstensson, Lennart (1603- 
51), Swedish soldier. Born at 
Torstena, Aug. 17, 1603, he served 
under Gustavus Adolphus against 
the Danes and in Germany, where 
he had charge of the artillery. 
After his master’s death in 1632 
he was one of the Swedish leaders 
during the Thirty Years War, and 
in 1641 was made commander-in- 
chief. His fame rests chiefly bn 
his stupendous victory over the 
Imperialists at Breitenfeld, Oct. 
23, 1642, but he also crushed the 
Danes in 1643, and at Jiiterbog 
in 1644 inflicted another defeat 
upon the Imperialists, while in 
1645 his army seriously threatened 
Vienna. Soon after this Torstens- 
son resigned his command, owing 
to ill-health, was created a count, 
and in 1648 was appointed 
governor of W, Sweden. Ho died 
April 7, 1651. 



Tort (Fr. fori, wrong). Term in 
English law to express a wrongful 
act, other than a breach of con- 
tract or a crime, for which an 
action for damages will lie at the 
suit of the person wronged. 

Torts may be classified in many 
ways, but the most convenient, if 
not the most scientific, is to divide 
them into (1) wrongful acts which 
in themselves give rise to an 
action; (2) wrongful acts which 
are only actionable if actual 
pecuniary loss and damage are 
proved. In (1) damages are not, 
and in (2) damages are, of the 
essence of the cause of action. 

ITot every act, however, that 
causes damage is necessarily a 
tort. For example, where A had 
a water-mill, and his mill stream 
was fed by percolations running 
underground from the land of X ; 
and X dug himself a well on his 
own land so deep as to attract 
all the percolations, whereby A’s 
mill stream ran dry, A had no 
cause of action against X. X was 
merely doing what he had a right 
to do, viz, to dig a well in his own 
land, and the fact that his act 
was damaging to A did not make 
it any the less lawful. 

The principal headings of tort 
are ; (1) Trespass to the property 
or person. In this case no pecuni- 
ary damage need he proved. A 
man has an absolute right that 


Slander of title; (11) Deceit or 
fraud ; and (12) Waste. In a few 
cases the damages in actions of 
tort are not confined to the actual 
loss suffered ; hut the court or 
jury may award what are called 
punitive or exemplary damages. 

In the case of a continuing tort, 
the court may grant an injunction 
to restrain the continuance thereof, 
in addition to or in substitution for 
damages. A threatened tort may 
sometimes be restrained by in- 
junction. An infant is liable for his 
torts, though not on his contracts. 
The law of torts is virtually the 
same in theU.S.A. and the countries 
of the British Commonwealth as it 
is in England, while Scotland has 
a law very similar. 

Torticollis (Lat. iorquEre, to 
twist ; collumf neck). Disorder of 
the neck. See Stiff Neck. 

Tortoise. Xame given gener- 
ally to all the land species of the 
order Testudinata of the reptiles ; 
the aquatic species being known as 
terrapins and turtles. They are 
characterised by the fact that the 
skeleton is partly external and 
forms a bony box or shell for the 
animal’s protection. None of the 
tortoises has teeth ; but the jaws 
are cased with horn to form a cut- 
ting beak. In most of the land 
species, the carapace is covered 
with homy plates, often finely mot- 
tled : superior kinds are used for 


Tortoise. 1. Species in the London Zoological Gardens, the giant being Testudo 
elephantina, from the Seychelles. 2. Common Eniopean tortoise 


nobody (except by authority of 
law) shall touch mm or his pro- 
perty. (2) All defamatory libels, 
and some slanders, are also action- 
able without proof of damage. 
(3) Detention or conversion (^ee 
Trover) of another’s property 
is also actionable per se ; and so 
are (4) False Imprisonment and 
(5) Malicious Prosecution. (6 ) Neg- 
ligence is a tort only where actual 
damage to the plaintiff is proved ; 
and the same observation applies 
to (7) Nuisance ; (8) Conspiracy ; 
(9) Certain kinds of slander ,* (10) 


tortoiseshell, hut the best tortoise- 
shell is from a species of turtle. 

Tortoises are confined to the 
warmer regions of the world, some 
six species occurring in S. Europe. 
They feed mainly on plants, and 
most of them are about during the 
day. In the cooler districts they 
hibernate in the ground during the 
winter, hut in the hotter districts 
they may he found all the year 
round. They are renowned for 
their longevity, especially the giant 
tortoises. These are now confined 
to the Galapagos Islands in the S. 
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Pacific, and to certain islands in the 
Indian Ocean. They are sometimes 
between four and five feet long. 
One example is known to have 
lived for 127 years, and another 
lived in captivity for 140 years. 

The tortoises of S. Europe {Tea- 
tvdo graeca) are from 6 to 10 ins. 
long, andhave the carapace mottled 
with yellow and black. They are 
used for food in Italy and Sicily. 
The females lay about twelve round 
white eggs, which theyfcuryinsunny 
spots about the month of June. 
Teatvdo Zoveridgii, which was dis- 
covered in German E. Africa dur- 
ing the First Great War, is a flat- 
tened, soft-shelled tortoise that 
can i^ate itself, and so fix itself 
in its position as to escape capture. 
See Animal colour plate ; Turtle. 

Tortoiseshell. Horny material 
or scales covering the carapace of 
the hawksbill turtle. The reptile 
is one of the marine turtles of the 
tropics, Ghelone imbricata, and the 
tortoiseshell it provides is semi; 
transparent and mottled in ap- 
pearance. Up to 8 lb. of shell may 
be obtained from one turtle, the 
scales being heated in oil or water 
and moulded together under pres- 
sure. In the 20th century the ma- 
terial has been largely superseded 
by synthetic plastics. See Turtle. 

Tortoiseshell Butterfly. Pop- 
ular name for two species of butter- 
fly, natives of Europe (including 
Great Britain) and Asia. The 
Large Tortoiseshell (Nymphalis 
polychloros) is ins. across the 
scalloped wings, which are dull 
orange-brown, blotched, spotted, 
and margined with black ; on the 
hind wing five blue crescents unite 
with the black border. The Small 
Tortoiseshell {Aglaiaurticae), which 
is usually less than 2 ins. across the 
wings, is a much more plentiful and 
a brighter insect, and the blue cres- 
cents margin all the wings. The 
caterpillars feed upon stinging net-' 
ties, and until nearly full-grown an 
entire brood will feed in company. 
See Butterfly colour plate. 

Tortona (anc, Dertona). Town 
of Italy. Intheprov. of Alessandria, 
it stands on the river Sorivia, at the 
base of an eminence crowned by a 
ruined 'medieval fortress, 13 m, by 
rly. E. of Alessandria. Its cathe- 
dral dates from 1584, Santa Maria 
dei Canali from the 9th century. 
Other prominent buildings are the 
episcopal palace and the museum. 
The fortifications, destroyed by the 
French,^ are replaced by avenues. 
Industries are silk-weaving, hat- 
making, and tanning. Pop. 20,000. 

Tortosa (ano. Bertosa). City of 
3pain. In the prov. of Tarragona, 
it is built in terraces on an emin- 


ence above the river Ebro, 22 m. 
from its mouth and 40 m. by rly. 
S.W. of Tarragona. Encompassed 
by old and crumbling walls, its 
dominating feature is the cathcdial 
founded in 1158, rebuilt in the mid- 
dle of the 14th century, and re- 
stored later. From its small har- 
bour it exports wine, oil, corn, 
fruits, and liquorice, and it has 
manufactures of majolica, articles 
made from palm leaves and grass, 
silk, spirits, etc. A colonia under 
the Romans, it was, as the key of 
the Ebro, long an object of conten- 
tion between Moors and Christians. 
The French oaptmed it in 1811 and 
held it until 1814. Pop. 35,000. 

Torture (Lat. tortura). The 
infliction of severe bodily pain to 
force persons to confess, give some 
required information, do or say 
something contrary to their ordin- 
ary beliefs, or as a punishment. 

In early times torture was the 
recognized punishment meted out 
by the conqueror to his captives. 
In Greece and Rome slaves were 
tortured almost as a matter of 
course to obtain from them evi- 
dence in trials. In the 13th cen- 
tury torture of heretics received 
ecclesiastical sanction by the 
decree of Pope Innocent IV, and 
torturing increased until it culmin- 
ated in the horrors countenanced 
by the Inquisition. In Europe 
during the 14th, cent, and in Eng- 
land in the 15th torture was widely 
practised judicially. Part of the 
common law of most European 
countries, it was never recognized 
by English common law. State 
prisoners in the Tower were often 
put to the torture, but in 1628 the 
English judges laid it down that 
torture as such was illegal. Torture 
methods in state trials existed till 
the 17th century in England, and 
later in France and Germany. See 
Boot ; Cage ; Gang ; Inquisition ; 
Rack ; Thumbscrew. 

Buring the Second Great War, 
in areas under their occupation, 
the Germans and Japanese initi- 
ated systems of torture, often 
scientifically devised, which were 
imitated later in dictatorship 
countries throughout the world. 
See Concentration Camp ; Gestapo. 

Tonm (Ger. Thorn). Town in 
Poland. It stands on the right’ 
bank of the Vistula, 90 m. S. of 
Banzig. Pounded in the 13th 
century by the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order, it was an old fortress 
town. Annexed to Poland in 1454, 
at the partition of 1793 it reverted 
to Prussia. Hapoleon added it to 
his new grand duchy of Warsaw, 
but Prussia recovered it after the 
congress of Vienna in 1815. By 


the treaty of Versailles it was given 
to Poland. The town was an im- 
portant member of the Hanseatic 
league. The town hall, a leaning 
tower, an ancient castle, and the 
churches of S. John, S. Mary, and 
S. James were among its interest- 
ing buildings. In the market place 
stood a colossal bronze statue of 
Copernicus (1473-1543), who was 
bom here. In the part of Poland 
occupied by Germany in 1939, it 
was carried by assault Feb. 1, 1945, 
by Rokossovsky’s 2nd White 
Russian army after being sur- 
rounded and by-passed earlier; the 
German garrison was wiped out in 
violent street fighting. Pop. 60,000 
Tory. Name given in Great 
Britain to a political party. Al- 
though the word was used in the 
time of the Commonwealth, its 
present use dates from about 1678. 
The supporters of Charles I and II 
in Ireland were known as Tories, 
from an Irish word meaning “ come, 
0 king,” and, during the debates 
on the Exclusion Bill, someone ap- 
lied the term contemptuously to 
those who opposed that measure. 
Like Whig, it soon became the de- 
signation of a party in the state, 
and remained so until the middle of 
the 19th century. Under the in- 
fluence of Peel and Bisraeli, the 
Tory party became the Conserva- 
tive and then the Unionist party, 
though the word Tory continued in 
popular use. See Conservative; 
Unionist; United Kingdom; Whig. 

Tosca, La. Five-act play by 
Viotorion Sardou (q.v.). Its scene 
is laid in Rome in 1800, Tosca be- 
ing a singer loved by the governor 
Scarpa. First produced at the 
Theatre Porte-St. Martin, 1887, it 
was played by Sarah Bernhardt in 
London in 1892, 1897, and 1907, 
and an English version was given 
in London, 1889. An opera by Puc- 
cini is founded on the play, and 
was first produced in Rome and 
London in 1900. 

Toscanini, Abtubo (b. 1867). 
Italian conductor. Son of a tailor, 
he was born at Parma, March 25, 
1867, and studied the ’ceUo at the 
conservatoire 
there. He 
toured Italy 
and S. Ame- 
rica as an 
orchestral 
player, and 
began to con- 
duct in Rio de 
Janeiro, 1886. 

Artttto Tosoanfaii. After oreaniz- 
UidUtt coadnotor con- 

ducting the 
Turin orchestra, 1893, he became 
famous for his memory, his 
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emotional and intellectual grasp 
of music, and personal magnetism. 
Conductor at La Scala, Milan, 
1898-1908 and 1921-29, he was at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 1908-15. 

A firm democrat, Toscanini 
refused to conduct the Italian 
fascist anthem in 1922, and in 1931 
was assaulted hy a fascist mob. 
He conducted at Baireuth, 1930- 
31, and at Salzburg, 1934-35, but 
did not appear in Germany after 
the rise of Hitler. Later he lived 
chiefly in the U.S.A. where he 
directed the N.B.C. symphony 
orchestra from 1937. He returned 
to La Scala in 1946. He had always 


for public use at Newmarket in 
1930. Basically its principle of de- 
sign and operation is adaptfed from 
the automatic telephone exchange 
(see Telephony). The all-electric 
totalisator has two main sections ; 
the ticket-issuing machine; and 
the indicator, wMch shows the in- 
dividual bets on each runner and 
the total bets on the race. Ticket- 
issuing machines may be in the 
main totalisator building or at con- 
venient positions on the course. 
There is a machine to correspond 
with each runner on the card, and 
insertion of the appropriate coin 
actuates mechanism which auto- 
matically prints on a card the 


the S. spurs of the Sierra de Espuna, 
27 m. by rly. S.W. of Murcia. It 
has an aqueduct 7 m. long. There 
is trade in olives and wine. The 
pop., 16,100, includes many gipsies. 

Totemism. Term used in an- 
thropology in two senses, viz. ; 
(1) A specific magical relation be- 
tween a group of people, called a 
totem kin, or sept, and a species of 
animals, plants, or other objects, 
individual members of which are 
called by Europeans totems. (2) 
A form of social organization in 
which a tribe is divided into exo- 
gamous kins or clans, each related 
to its own totem species, and be- 
lieved to consist of blood relatives 



done much to introduce the work 
of composers previously unknown 
to Italy. He refused to allow 
encores, and exacted strict obedi- 
ence from singers and players. 
Consult Life, P. Stefan, 1936. 

Tosti, StB Feancesoo Paolo 
(1846-1916). Italo-British com- 
poser. Bom at Ortona, April 9, 
1846, he stud- 
ied music at 
Naples, and 
taught there 
until 1869. En- 
couraged in his 
early composi- 
tion by Sgam- 
bati, he secur- 
ed a court ap- 

Sir Paolo Tosti. pointment in 
Italo - British com- Home, and in 
poser 1875 paid his 

first visit to 
England. In 
1880 Tosti became singing teacher 
to the royal family, and settled in 
London. He became a naturalised 
British subject, and was knighted 
in 1908. He composed numerous 
sentimental songs which enjoyed 
great popularity, especially Good- 
Bye, Ask Me No More, Mother, 
Vorrei Morire, Parted, and For 
Ever. He died Deo. 2, 1916. 

Tossing the Caber. Sea Caber. 

Tostig (d. 1066). Anglo-Saxon 
noble. A younger son of Earl God- 
win, he was made earl of Northum- 
bria in 1055. His unpopularity, 
largely due to severity, led to a re- 
volt in 1065, and the earl was de- 
clared an outlaw, his brother Har- 
old concurring in this sentence. 
For some months he lived abroad, 
taking part in raids on the W. 
of England. He joined Harold 
Hardrada, king of Norway, in his 
invasion of England, and was killed 


runner’s name and the time of the 
race. Tickets are handed in to 
clerks who register the bets on a 
keyboard. The bets are then auto- 
matically totalled. Each single 
transaction is recorded on electrical 
indicators all the time betting is in 
progress. Immediately the race 
starts, the recorders are switched 
off, automatically locking the 
issuing machines. 

At the end of the race the 
winner’s odds are calculated ac- 
cording to the total amount of 
money laid, and payment is made 
to backers on production of their 
betting cards. A “ tote ” deals 
with bets from 100 to 400 issuing 
machines; accepts bets, win or place, 
on any number of runners up 
to 80 ,* and gives out tickets at 50 
a min. Machines and indicators 
can be located at any distance up 
to approx. 2 m. from the main 
building, with which they are in 
electrical communication. It takes 
less than a min. to announce divi- 
dends after the race. For the legal 
aspect, see under Betting, p. 1127. 

Totalitarianism. Term coined 
in the 20th cent, for the theory of 
govt, which postulates one political 
party only in a state, and that the 
governing party. In this concep- 
tion party and state are one ; and 
the state is entitled to require any 
service or sacrifice from any person 
and to deny all private rights if 
those at the head of the state con- 
sider this necessary to advance or 
safeguard the state. The funda- 
mental idea of this theory is that 
man exists to serve the state, not 
the state to serve man. Examples 
of totalitarian states include fascist 
Italy, nazi Germany, falangist 
Spain, and communist Hussia. The 
term is sometimes by extension 


descended from a single ancestor. 

A totem kin and its totem are 
supposed to aid each other, and a 
similar relation subsists between 
the members of a group of people 
not based on an hereditary prin- 
ciple, e.g. religious or magical 
societies, or embracing the whole of 
a tribe, as in S. Africa, and not only 
a section of it, as in the normal 
totemic community. But the social 
side of the organization is not 
necessarily associated - with the 
magico-religious relation of the 
human and animal groups. We 
therefore find “ individual totems ” 
(manitu of the Bed Indian, tribal), 
“ phratric ” and “ class ” totems 



with him at Stamford Bridge, Sept. 
25, 1066. 

Totalisator. Machine for regis- 
tering J)ets on racecourses and 
greyhound tracks. Invented in 
Great Britain, it was first installed 


also applied to a despotism such as 
that of Shinto Japan. See An- 
archism ; Fascism ; Hitler ; In- 
dividualism ; Mussolini ; Nazism. 

Totana. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Murcia. It stands among 


Totemism in Australia. Tot em ma- 
^cian dressed to represent a bulb 
in blossom, working magic to force 
food bulbs to flower 

From Across Australia, Spencer and Oillen 
courtesy of Macmillan Co., Ltd, 
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(Australia), sex totems (Victoria) 
respected by males or by females 
only. A singular class are the 
“ linked totems ” of Australia, 
New Guinea, and Melanesia ; in 
place of one totem species each kin 
has two, three, or more. Con- 
versely, in W. Africa there are 
totem kins with different totems 
linked in very close relationship. 

Totemism, in the strict sense, is 
found in Australia, Africa, America, 
Oceania, and parts of Asia ; it has 
been attributed to the ancient 
Semites and to people speaking 
Aryan languages, but the evidence 
is not universally accepted. 

The distinctive features of totem- 
ism differ so markedly that no uni- 
versal features can be enumerated ; 
e.g. some tribes eat their totems 
ritually, like the Arunta and Edo. 
The following are some features of 
totemism ; ( 1 ) the totem must not 
be touched, killed, eaten, kept in 
captivity, or even looked at ; (2) 
the kin claims that its ancestors 
were transformed totem animals, 
that its members are reincarnated 
totem animals, or that the totem 
has a claim on its gratitude ; (3) 
carvings of totemic animals are set 
up, or their forms are tattooed on 
the body of the kinsman ; (4) 
the totem is called a brother ; (5) 
dead members of the animal species 
are solemnly buried ; (6) captive 
members are bought and freed. 

The origin of totemism has been 
attributed to certain primitive be- 
liefs, such as that (1) the souls of 
the dead inhabit the totem species; 
(2) living men’s souls are in the 
totem ; (3 ) conception is due to the 
spirit part of an animal entering 
the woman’s body ; it has also 
been suggested that the individual 
totem developed into the kin totem, 
when a man’s children began to 
respect his sacred animal. Pro- 
bably some or all of these causes 
have contributed to building up 
the complex system ; but the dif- 
ference between the totemism of 
different areas makes a unitary 
origin improbable. Magical socie- 
ties with totem protectors may 
have been formed on the analogy 
of the relationship between in- 
dividual men and animals, but 
these supposed tutelars are not 
known to have existed universally ; 
again, the magical cooperative 
society of Central Australia does 
not seem to be a stage in the life of 
a normal totemic tribe. 

In some lands, e.g. Samoa, totem- 
ism has developed into the worship 
of certain animals, and in others, 
e.fir. S. Africa, into a form of ancestor 
worahip. Not all animals found as- 
sociated with gods are or have been 



Totnes, Devon. East Gate >dividing 
Fore Street from High Street 


totems, nor are the animal forms 
of a god due to his original totemic 
character, for animal worship is 
widely spread, and many species 
are respected because they are 
dangerous or useful. There is no 
reason to suppose that totemism 
played a large part in the domesti- 
cation of animals. 

Bibliography. Totemism, J. G. 
Frazer, 1887 ; Primitive Culture, 
E. G. Tylor, 1903 ; The Secret of the 
Totem, A. Lang, 1905 ; Marriage, 
Totemism, and Religion, Lord 
Avebury, 1911 ; Totem and Taboo, 
S. Freud, new ed, 1919. 

Tothill Fields, Formerly an 
open space of Westminster, part of 
which extended S. from Victoria 
Street towards the Thames. Its 
name, variously spelt Tuthill and 
Tuttle, derives from a mound or 
hill of outlook near Regency Street, 
and survives in Tothill Street. 
Royal solemnities, and jousts, 
fairs, markets, and duels took 
place here, and the fields, famou.'? 
for parsley, served as a play- 
ground for the boys of Westminster 
School, the present playing field of 
which, in Vincent Square, was in 
1793 the site of a bear garden. 

TotUa (d. 552). King of the 
Ostrogoths. In 541 he became 
king and entered at once upon a 
war with the E. Roman empire, his 
aim being the recovery of Italy. 
He took Naples among other 
exploits, and in 646, after a long 
siege, he captured Rome. He 
again took the city, which had 
been recovered by Belisarius, in 
549, after which he conquered 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. Once 
more in Italy, he was defeated 
by Narses at the battle of Tagina, 
July, 552, being killed as he tried 
to escape. Totila’s real name, ac- 
cording to his coins, was Baduila. 



Totnes arms 


Totnes. Mun. bor. and market 
town of Devon, England. Situated 
on the W. bank of the Dart, 9 m. 
W.S.W. of Tor- 
quay, it is an 
old town, first 
chartered in 1206. 

Many of the 
houses overhang 
to form covered 
footways. The 
parish church of 
S. Mary, built in 
the 15th century and restored 
1886-89, contains a fine rood 
screen, and carved corporation 
stalls (1636). Near is the old 
guildhall. At the upper end of the 
town are a ruined Norman castle 
and the old North gate. The 
grammar school was founded in 
1554. Market day, Fri. Pop. 5,750. 
About 1 m. distant is Dartington 
Hall (g.'W.). 

Totonac. American Indian 
tribe, mostly in Vera Cruz and 
Puebla, Mexico. Numbering some 
64,000, they descend from a pre- 
Columbian people who were inde- 
pendent for 650 years until reduced 
to an Aztec tributary state. 

Totonicapan. Town of Guate- 
mala. The capital of a dept, 
with the same name, it is situated 
55 m. W.N.W. of the ruined city 
of Guatemala. Manufactures in- 
clude textiles, woodwork, and 
pottery. Pop. 30,103. 

Tottenham. Bor. of Middle- 
sex, England, Bounded N. by 
Edmonton, S. by Stoke Newington 
and Hackney, 
W. by Hornsey 
and Wood Green, 
and E. by Wal- 
thamstow, it is 
served by rlys., 
underground 

Tottmhamara, ^ys., buses. 

Tottenham is a 
residential and industrial area, 
giving its name to a bor. con- 
stituency. Pop. 129,000. 

The parish church of All Hal- 
lows, founded in the 12th century, 
restored 1876, has a fine peal 
of bells ; the Saints’ Bell was the 
alarm hell to the garrison of 
Quebec taken at the siege in 1759. 
The brick and stucco High Cross, 
mentioned in Walton’s Compleat 
Angler, is referred to in a court 
roll of 1456. Bruce Castle, belong- 
ing to the council, where a museum 
has been established, was once 
owned by Robert Bruce; it has 
been frequently reconstructed, and 
in 1827 passed by purchase to the 
Hill brothers and was used as a 
school. One of these brothers was 
afterwards Sir Rowland HUl. In 
Tottenham also are a town hall. 
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central and five branch libraries, 
open-air bathing pool, 379 acres 
of open space, Harringay stadinna 
and arena, and the ground of 
Tottenham Hotspur F.C. {q.v.). 
Seven Sisters Road is named from 
seven elms that once stood on 
Tottenham Green. Cons%dt History' 
of Tottenham, W. Robinson, 
2 vols., 2nd ed. 1840. 

Tottenham Court Road. A 
London thoroughfare. A link 
between Charing Cross Road and 
Hampstead Road, it is named 
after the prebendal manor of 
TothiU, Tottenhall, or Tottenham 
Court, once belonging to the dean 
and chapter of S. Paul’s cathedral. 
The manor house stood at its 
N.W. extremity ; and in front of 
the tea gardens attached to the 
Adam and Eve inn, into which the 
house was transformed, Hogarth 
laid the scene of his March to 
Finchley. In Tottenham Court 
Road was Whitefield’s Tabernacle 
{q.v.)f destroyed by one of the 
last German rocket bombs, 
March 25, 1945. The thorough- 
fare has long been a centre of the 
furnishing trade. 

Tottei^am Hotspur. English 
professional Association football 
•club. It was founded in 1882 by 
boys associated with a Tottenham 
Presbyterian school, who first 
played on Tottenham Marshes, and 
later acquired an enclosed ground 
in the neighbourhood. In 1899, 
four years after professionalism 
was adopted, they removed to their 
present ground at White Hart 
Lane, High Road, Tottenham. The 
Spurs were elected to the Southern 
League (later the Third Division 
of the Football League) in 1896, 
and remained in it for eleven 
years. In 1909 they were promoted 
to the premier division, from which 
they were relegated in 1915, to go 
up again in 1920, down 1928, up 
1933, and back to the second 
division 1935-50. In 1901 they 
won the F.A. Cup for the first 
time, defeating Sheffield United by 
three goals to one, after a draw. 
They won the trophy again in 
1921, defeating Wolverhampton 
Wanderers by one goal to nil. 

Tottemhoe Stone. In geology, 
a hard rook band occurring in the 
lower Chalk near Dunstable, Beds, 
also in Herts and Oambs. It is 
locally used as a building stone. See 
Cretaceous. 

Tottington. Urban district of 
Lancs, England. Lying 2J m. 
N.W. of Bury, it has two rly. 
stations. Cotton is spun and 
woven, while artificial silk manu- 
facture has superseded calico 
printing. Pop. 6,532. 


Touaris or Thoueris. Gre- 
cised form of Tauit; (q-v.), generic 
name of an Egyptian goddess of 
childbirth in the ungraceful form 
of a hippopotamus. Many local 
names and epithets were also 
used, such as Apet, Hesamut, 
Rert, Smet, and Shapuit. 

Toucan. In astronomy, a 
southern circumpolar constellation 
placed by Bayer near the Lesser 
Magellanic cloud to the S. of 
Phoenix. 

Toucan. A family of birds 
(Rhamphastidae) of the sub-order 
Picidae or woodpeckers. Found 



Toucan. Green-billed species of the 
fruit-eating South American bird 


in the forests of central and 
tropical S. America, they possess 
gaudily coloured beaks, which, 
though huge, are thin and light. 
There are more than 60 species of 
toucans, and they are very common 
in the forests of Brazil, notudth- 
standing the diligence with which 
the natives kill them for food. 
They feed mainly on fruit. 

Touch. One of the five senses. 
The special organs which convey 
impressions of touch to the brain 
are minute corpuscles and bulbs 
situated in the skin in close asso- 
ciation with the fine filamentous 
terminations of nerves. These 
corpuscles are of several varieties, 
and it seems probable that different 
forms convey different sensations, 
some receiving purely tactile 
stimuli, while others convey sensa- 
tions of heat or cold or pain. The 
sensitiveness of the skin to stimulus 
depends upon the number and 
variety of the end organs receiving 
the stimulus, and these vary widely 
in different parts of the body. 

.Tactile sensation is most acute 
over the tip of the tongue. The 
points of a pair of compasses will be 
recognized as two points when 
applied to the 'tongue, if they are 
separated by only l-24th of an 
inch. On the tip of the forefinger 
the distance must not be less than 
l-12th of an inch before two points 
are felt ; on the pa5m of the hand 
5-12th8 ; and on the back of the 
body and many parts of the limbs 
the separation must be as much as 


1 to 2 ins. An area sensitive foi 
one set of impressions is not 
necessarily equally sensitive for 
another type of stimulus ,* for 
instance, the cheek and forearm 
are more sensitive to heat than the 
forefinger ; hence the habit of 
testing the temp, of hot water by 
ping the elbow into it. 
aesthesia is loss of sensation 
of touch, and may be hysterical or 
a symptom of various nervous 
diseases. Hyperaesthesia means 
excessive sensitiveness to normal 
stimuli. Paraesthesia is perversion 
of sensation, a stimulus not pro- 
ducing its usual effect ; for in- 
stance, a touch is felt as pain. In 
syringomyelia there is loss of the 
sensations of pain, heat and cold, 
while sensation of touch remains. 

Touch-me-not. Popular name 
of a British plant [Impatiens noli- 
tangere)t so called because at the 
slightest touch its seed-pods throw 
out their seeds. It belongs to the 
order Balsaminaceae. See Balsam. 

Touchstone or Lydian Stone. 
In mineralogy, a hard black variety 
of quartz. The stone is used for 
making a rough approximation to 
the fineness of gold. The latter 
rubbed across the stone leaves a 
streak which is moistened with a 
mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids. A comparison of the effect of 
the mixture on streaks made with 
alloys whose composition is known 
enables the expert to determine 
approximately the fineness of the 
gold being tested. The stones 
originally used for this purpose 
were a bituminous quartz from 
Lydia in Asia Minor. 

Touchstone. Jester in Shake- 
speare’s As. You Like It. He is 
described by the exiled duke as 
one who under the guise of folly 
shoots his wit. There is little 
kindliness in Touchstone’s wit, 
which results in the discomfiture 
of rustic characters. But he 
shows great devotion to Celia and 
Rosalind when accompanying them 
into the forest 
of Arden, 
where he finds 
•a bride in 
Audrey. 

Touch- 
.wood {Femes 
igniarius). 

Woody fun^s 
of the family 
Polyporaceae, 
very destruct- 
ive to trees. 

The visible 
portion is a 
hard, hoof- 

shaped bracket loachwoolgtowtag 
c. 6 ms. wide, on a beech trank 
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with concentric zones above, ulti- 
mately black. The underside is 
convex and cinnamon-coloured. 
New growths are added to the 
margin and underside each spring. 
Thin slices of the woody material, 
if ignited, will smoulder until 
consumed. 

Tough Pitch Copper. Term 
describing the form in which 
copper is usually marketed. If all 
the gas is removed from com- 
mercial copper, the surface of a 
cast billet is uneven and the metal 
is brittle. But if some of the 
oxygen, introduced to the metal 
for refining purposes, is left in the 
copper as CU 2 O, the surface of the 
cast ingot is fl.at and the metal is in 
the highest degree malleable at all 
temps. It seems that the oxygen 
locks up the impurities in the 
metal and renders them harmless. 

Tougourt, T0XTGGOUB.T, OR Ttj- 
GXJRT. Oasis in the Sahara. It is 
in Algeria, 295 m. S.S.E. of 
Algiers. In it is the walled town 
of Tougourt, which trades in the 
dates that abound in the oasis. 
There is also a territory of this 
name ; pop. 243,363. See Oasis. 

T011I. Town of Branco. In the 
dept, of Meurthe-et-Mosellc, it is 
14 m. W. of Nancy, and stands 
near the Moselle. The chief build- 
ing is the church of S. fitienne, 
famous for its elaborate W. front 
and cloisters. This was formerly 
a cathedral. S. Gengoult is a fine 
Gothic church, also notable for its 
cloisters, while the h6tel de ville 
was formerly the bishop’s palace. 
The industries include the manu- 
facture of pottery and lace. Toul 
was the Roman Tullum Leucorum, 
and about 350 was made the seat of 
a bishop. It afterwards became a 
free city of the Empire. In 1552 it 
was taken by the French and made 
into a strong fortress, ranking with 
Verdun and Metz. It capitulated 
to the Germans in 1870, but was 
restored to France at the peace. 
In German-occupied France from 
June, 1940, it was liberated by 
Patton’s U.S. 3rd army during a 
rapid advance to the Moselle in 
Sept., 1944. Hilaire Belloc’s Path 
to Rome begins at Toul. 

Toulon. Town and seaport of 
France. It stands on a bay of the 
Mediterranean, in the dept, of Var, 
42 m. E.S.E. of Marseilles, with 
which there is 
rly. connexion. 
One of the chief 
naval stations of 
France, it is 
strongly fortified, 
its defences being 
on the hills which 
Toulon aims command the 






Toulon, Fiance. Facade and belfry of the 12th century 
BomanesQLue church of S. Marie Majeure, formerly 
the cathedral 


bay. It has a good harbour with 
five basins, and its dockyards 
cover 240 acres and can accom- 
modate the largest battleships. 
Connected with it are a large 
arsenal and other naval establish- 
ments. The town has shipping 
and steamhpat services. 

The buildings include the church 
of S. Marie Majeure, formerly the 
cathedral. Romanesque in style, it 
dates from the 12th century and 
has some fine decorations. In 
front of the hdtel de ville is a 
bronze statue representing naviga- 
tion. Other buildings are the 
church of S. Peter, hospitals, 
casino, and a fine modem building 
for the museum, art gallery, and 
library. The site of the fortifi- 
cations has been built upon, and 
since 1860 the town has been 
greatly extended to the N. The 
chief square is the Place d’Armes. 
Industries include shipbuilding 
and fishing, and the town has a 
service of electric tramways. Pop. 
125,742. 

Toulon, the Roman Telo Martius, 
was taken by Charles of Anjou in 
1259, by the constable of Bourbon 
in 1524, and by the emperor 
Charles V in 1536. The port dates 
from the reign of Henry IV. Out- 
side it the British were defeated 
in 1744, by the combined French 
and Spanish fleets. Toulon was 
occupied in 1793 by the British, 


who were forced 
to retire by the 
French Repub- 
licans, among 
whom Napoleon 
was first heard 
of as an artillery 
officer. 

Toulon lay in 
unoccupied 
France under 
the terms of the 
Franco-German 
armistice of 
June, 1940, and 
here, under the 
same terms, a 
large part of the 
French fleet was 
laid up. When, 
following the 
Allied landings in 
French N. Africa, 
the Germans on 
Nov. 11, 1942, 
entered Vichy 
France they 
undertook, 
Nov. 12, that 
Toulon would 
not be occupied ; 
but on the 27th, 
having cut all 
communications 
between that port and the rest of 
France, (which meant that Admiral 
Jean de Laborde, the naval 
commander, never received P4- 
tain’s transmission of an order 
from Von Rundstedt to surrender 
the fleet), and dropped magnetic 
mines at the entrance to the port, 
the Germans entered the Toulon 
area. Do Laborde, in accordance 
with orders given him at the time 
of the armistice, immediately gave 
orders to scuttle his ships, and 
230,000 tons of naval shipping, 
including the 26,000-ton battle- 
ship Strasbourg, lay half-sub- 
merged in Toulon harbour. The 
Germans attempted to raise the 
vessels, but salvage was interrupt- 
ed by frequent Allied air raids. 
French forces under Gen. de 
Lattre de Tassigny advanced to 
take Toulon after landing to the 
E. in Aug., 1944. The Germans 
lost the city on the 26th, surrend- 
ering in the fortified peninsulas 
across the hay on the 28th. The 
naval base was found destroyed. 

Toulouse. Fourth largest city 
of France, capital of the dept, of 
Haute-Garonne, It stands on the 
Garonne in a wide plain, tlje Gate 
of Toulouse, 120 m. due W. of 
Montpellier. Built on both sides 
of the river, it is a manufacturing 
and market town, being served 
by a network of rlys. and water- 
ways, including the Canal du Midi. 
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The old town is on the right bank of 
the river ; around it on both sides 
are modern suburbs. Industries 
include making 
silk and woollen 
goods, flour, to- 
bacco, agricultur- 
al implements, 
and boots and 
shoes, and it is a 
market for the 

HJonlousa atn« agricuIW pro- 
duce of Langue- 
doc, and a banking and oommercial 
centre. It has an archbishop. 

The cathedral, of various periods, 
has a choir with 17 chapels. The 
church of S. Sernin is the largest 
and one of the finest Romanesque 
basilicas in existence, and has a 
fine octagonal tower. The beautiful 
church of the Jacobins is notable : 
and so are Notre Dame du Taur, 


seat of a powerful family of counts, 
778-1271, and a stronghold of the 
Albigenses, c. 1200. It was united 
with France in 1271, but remained 
the capital of the province of 
Languedoc until the Revolution. 
Throughout the Middle Ages and 
afterwards it was a storm-centre, 
religious strife being responsible 
for sieges and massacres. Welling- 
ton’s victory here is described be- 
low. Toulouse was a municipality 
in the 12th century, and for long 
was governed by consuls. From 
1443 it had a parlement, the most 
important in the S. of France. In 
unoccupied France under the 
terms of the Franco-German 
armistice of June, 1940, Toulouse 
was occupied by the Germans 
from Nov. 11, 1942, until liberated 
by the maquis Aug. 20, 1944. 

Toulouse, Battle oe. Last 


halls, his wealth and brilliance 
attracting artistic celebrities ; he 
sketched Yvette Guilbert, Van 
Gogh, Wilde, and such night-club 
favourites as La Goulue. In 1899 
his health broke down and he 
was confined to a sanatorium, 
dying Sept. 6, 1901. Toulouse- 
Lautrec depicted with unerring 
subtlety the night life of bohemian 
Paris. Drawings, posters, etch- 
ings, and lithographs (often on 
ordinary cardboard) revealed his 
infallible judgement upon human 
psychology, and acute observa- 
tion of frailties and vice. He was 
unsurpassed in his own line. 
Most of his sketches are at the 
Musee d’Albi, but he is repre- 
sented also at the Luxembourg, 
Paris, and the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 

Toungoo* Dist. and town of 


Notre Dame la Blanche, called La 
Dalbade, and the 18th century 
Notre Dame la Daurade. The 
museum of fine arts, occupying a 
convent built in the 14th century, 
contains a remarkable collection of 
pictures, , sculptures, antiquities, 
etc., and there is also the museum 
of S. Raymond. A square to'VYer, 
the donjon, was restored in 1880 
to hold the city’s records. The 
Chateau Narbonais, once the resi- 
dence of the counts and the seat 
of the parlement, is now used as 
law courts. Other buildings are the 
Capitole, or city hall, the palais de 
justice, the Hdtel Dieu, and the 
observatory. Toulouse university, 
founded about 1230 and once 
famous as a school of law, has 
faculties of law, medicine, and 
science. 


action in the Peninsular campaign, 
fought on April 10, 1814. After 
defeating Marshal Soult at Orthes, 
Feb. 27, Wellington followed up 
his victory by the capture of Bor- 
deaux, March 8, Soult retreating 
before him towards Toulouse with 
the intention of acting in union 
with Suchet’s army in Catalonia. 
Wellington, in close pursuit, crossed 
the Garonne and attacked Soult 
on the .heights E. of Toulouse, 
winning a rather doubtful victory 
at a cost of between 7,000 and 
8,000 men. The battle was fought 
in ignorance of the fact that 
Napoleon had already abdicated. 

Toulouse - Ziautrec, H e n bi 
Mabte Raymond, Count be 
(1864-1901). A French painter. 
Son of Count Alphonse de Tou- 
louse-Lautrec-Monfa, he was bom 


Burma, in the Tenasserim division. 
The dist. lies S.W. of Karenni, 
along the middle course of the 
Sittang, and is crossed by the rly, 
from Rangoon to Mandalay. As 
rainfall is 150 ins. annually, rice 
is the only crop. Area 6,172 
sq. m. Pop. 474,588. The town is 
on the right bank of the Sittang 
and on the rly. 

Touraco or Turaoou. Alterna- 
tive name for a family of African 
arboreal birds, known as the 
plantain-eaters (gf»v.), 

Touraiue. One of the pro- 
vinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. 
It is named from Tours, its 
capital, which was about its 
centre. The Loire ran through 
the district, which is still one of 
the most fascinating parts of 


There is a fine old 16th century at Albi, Nov. 24, 1864. As a boy 
bridge across the Garonne, and he broke both legs, this accident 
two modern ones. The chief retarding growth and giving him 
squares are the Place du Capitole a grotesque appearance. Unwel- 
and the Place Lafayette, Toulouse come in society, he sought the 
is a centre of art and learning, still friendship of painters, studied 


retaining some features 


with Bonnat, and in 1885 met 


provincial capital. The academy of Degas, through whom he dis- 


floral games, founded in 1323, 
exists mainly to preserve the lan- 
guage and liter- p- - - “ 

ature of Langue- 
doc. Pop. 264,411. 

The town of 
Tolosa, which 
existed before the 
Romans conquer- 
ed the district, 
was the capital i 
of the Visigoths 
from 419 to 507, 
when it came, 
under the Pranks 
and was one of 
their greatest 


covered his vocation. He became 
a patron of Montmartre music 


cities. It was 
famous as the 


Toulouse, France. Church of S. Sernin showing the 
unfinished west portal 


France. It was ruled by counts as 
early as the 9th century, and in the 
11th was united with Anjou. It 
formed part of the kingdom ruled 
by Henry II of England, but in 
1204. was regained by France and 
made into a duchy. At present it 
is represented by the dept, of 
Indre-et-Loire and part of Vienne. 

Toiirane or Tubanb. Seaport 
of N. Vietnam. It was one of the 
Annamese treaty ports open to 
European commerce, and is on the 
China Sea, 50 m. S.E. of Hu6, 
Coal is worked at Nongson in 
the neighbourhood. 

Tourcoing. Town of France. 
In the dept, of Nord, it is 2 m. 
N. of Roubaix, which forms with it 
virtually a single town. Almost 
on the , Belgian border, Touraoing 
is a great centre for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods and 
other textiles, including cotton, 
and has large mills for spinning 
and weaving. Carpets, machinery, 
hosiery, and soap are also pro- 
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duced, and there are dyeing estab- 
lishments and sugar refineries. 
The buildings include the ex- 
change, churches, schools, etc. 
The town has been celebrated for 
wool since the 12th century. 
After being in Flanders it was 
taken by France in 1477, Here 
in 1794 the French defeated the 
Austrians. Tourcoing was oc- 
cupied by the Germans 1914—18 
and 1940^. Pop. 76,080. 

Tourist Industry. Business of 
catering for tourists. In France 
and Switzerland this became a 
major industry during the 20th 
cent., and the money spent by 
tourists constituted the return for 
an important invisible export in 
the national trade of those 
countries. Until after the Second 
Great War, Great Britain made 
little effort to attract foreign 
visitors, but each year their 
numbers increased. Between 1933 
and 1938 the average number of 
foreign tourists yearly in the U.K. 
was 300,000, of whom 100,000 
were American, 70,000 French; 
there were 250,000 dominion and 
colonial visitors, and 100,000 
week-end trippers from France 
and Belgium. In 1938 the total 
income from these visitors was 
£31,000,000, or 80 p.c. of the 
value of British coal exports. 

After the Second Great War, 
lack of dollar currency led most 
W. European countries to make 
elaborate plans to attract tourists, 
particularly from the U.S.A. In 
1947 some 380,000 persons came to 
Great Britain and spent approx. 
£20,000,000, excluding air and 
sea transport fares. The Travel 
Association and the British tourist 
and holiday board were the 
organizations mainly responsible 
for encouraging them, with posters 
and brochures for display and 
distribution abroad. The number 
of British tourists to foreign 
countries was severely limited by 
restrictions placed on the amount 
of money each individual was 
permitted to take out of the 
country. Before the war, British 
tourists were spending abroad an 
annual average of £37,000,000. 

Tourist Trophy. Name of 
two road races for mechanically 
propelled vehicles run in the U.K. 
The senior event is the T.T. for 
motor cycles, held in the Isle of 
Man and first run in 1907. The 
course is over 37 m. 1,300 yds., 
starting just outside Douglas ; 
it contains many comers and 
other hazards, and there are 
gra^ents up to 1 in 10*9, Com- 
petitors have to complete seven 
laps, and the race is run in three 


sciDarate classes, senior, junior, Tournai (Flemish, Doornyk). 
and lightweight, for machines City of Belgium, in the prov. of 
not exceeding 500, 350, and 250 Hainault. It lies on the Schelde, 
c.c. respectively, one day being 52 m. by rly. W.S.W. of Brussels 
set aside for each class. The and 16 m. E. of Lille, and is a 
motor car event in Ulster is busy rly. junction. Industries are 
described under Ards Circuit. carpet making (Brussels carpets), 



Toumai, Belgium. Cathedral of Notre Dame, which dominates the city 


Tourmaline. In mineralogy, a 
complex aluminium borosilicate 
containing varying proportions of 
alkaline metals, iron, or mag- 
nesium. Many varieties are known, 
and the mineral may he trans- 
parent or opaque, and range 
from colourless through blue, 
green, red, and brown to black, 
with a glassy lustre. Several 
coloured varieties are highly prized 
as gemstones. 

The common tourmaline is 
black, and better known as schorl. 
It is found in fibrous masses, 
grains, etc., and gives its name 
to schorl rock with quartz, 
schorlaceous granite when feld- 
spar is present, etc. Tourmaline 
is remarkable for being the most 
dichroic of all gemstones, and 
is therefore used in types of 
optical apparatus. The property 
is made use of in the optical in- 
strument known as the tourmaline 
tongs. Blue tourmaline, known as 
indioolite, resembles sappliire ; the 
red variety is known as rubeUite or 
Siberian ruby, many fine speci- 
mens being found in Siberia ; 
the green variety from its occur- 
rence in Brazil, • as Brazilian 
emerald; yellow tourmaline, found 
in Ceylon, is known as peridote; 
and the colourless variety as 
achroite. Tourmaline is a com- 
mon accessory in granites, peg- 
matites, and adjacent meta- 
morphio rocks; and often found 
in tin ore veins. 


tanning, quarrying, and those 
concerned with hosiery, chocolate, 
chalk, and cement" There is 
busy river traffic, especially in 
coal from the Mons coalfield. 
Tournai is the seat of a bishop, 
and a military centre. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame 
dominates the city, its central 
tower surrounded by four others 
almost as high. The nave and tran- 
septs are Romanesque of the 11- 
12th centuries ; the choir is 14th 
century Gothic. There are many 
fine sculptures, notably on the 
N. portal, the main fa9ade, and 
on capitals in the nave. Other 
churches of note are those of 
S. Quentin, 12th century Roman- 
esque but much altered ; S. Brice, 
12th century, with the tomb of 
King Childcric ; and S. Jacques, 
Transitional Gothic. The 13th cen- 
tury Pont des Trous over the river 
and the massive Tour de Henri 
VIII (1513) are remains of old 
fortifications. The 12th century 
belfry with carillon (236 ft.), 
restored in 1874, is on the Grand 
Place, where is also the 17th 
century Renaissance cloth hall, 
now a museum with antiquities 
and paintings. Pop. 31,490. 

Toumai, the Roman Tumacum, 
was the Merovingian capital in the 
6th century, and became part of 
the Spanish Netherlands, 1626. 
Taken by the French, 1746, it was 
added to the Netherlands, 1748. 
In the First Great War it was 
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Tournament. A miniature depicting a IStla century joust, in whicli also is seen 
the tilt,” or longitudinal barrier, introduced at this time to preclude direct 
collision, and reduce the danger of serious injury to the contestants 


for those of noble birth, and about 
the end of the 13th century a 
new set of rules was embodied in 


He %\Tote a satirical poem, The 
Transformed Metamorphosis, and 
two tragedies, The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, printed 1607, inspired by 
Ha^et, and The Atheist’s Tra- 
gedy, 1611, which in the opinion of 
Gosse “ surpass in horror of 
iniquity and profusion of ghastly 
innuendo all other compositions of 
their time.” Praised by Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and Swinburne, the plays 
and poems of Tourneur were 
collected and edited by J. Churton 
■■ Collins, 1878. 

Tourniquet. Instrument, the 
essential part of which consists of a 
band passing round a limb, by 
which the blood-vessels can be 
compressed. It is used to stop 
m bleeding, or to prevent haemorrhage 

i<p during an operation. jSee First Aid; 
Haemorrhage. 

Tours. Town of France. The 
capital of the dept, of Indre-et- 
Loire, it stands in the valley of the 

Loire, on the left 

bank, between it 
and the Cher, and 
is connected by 
rly. with Paris, 
145 m. to N.E. 

, „ The Gothic ca- 

entered by Germans, Aug. 23, for those of noble birth, and about ^ thedral of S. 

1914, and retaken after sharp fight- the end of the 13th century a i ours arms ^atien, partly 

ing by the British, Nov. 8, 1918. new set of rules was embodied in destroyed in the Second Great 
In German occupation during a statute of arms for tournaments. War, had a fa9ade of great beauty 

the Second Great War from May, which laid down, among other and towers 205- ft. in height, 

1940, Toumai was liberated by the provisions, that disputes arising crested by cupolas. In a garden 
British 2nd army Sept. 3, 1944. out of a tournament were to be behind the cathedral are Roman 

At Hertain near by, where the settled by a court of honour com- w^alls and remains of an amphi- 

first British armoured car entered posed of princes and earls. By the ■ theatre. The churches of S. Julien 
Belgium, a memorial column to the 16th century the tournament had (another w^artime casualty), Notre 
B.L.A. was unveiled 1949. degenerated until it was merely a Dame, and S. Saturnin are notable. 

Tournament. Medieval mock form of pageant. The p- 

combat between mounted men. term is now applied to 

Named from the tournament, or many kinds of games 

quick turning, of the horses, it ap- contests, e.g. lawn ten- 

peared in Europe in the 11th cen- nis tournament. At ? 
tuiy, and quickly grew in popu- Olympia, London, there 
larity both in France and England, is normally held in 
where in the reign of Henry II it June the Royal Touma- 
became necessary to prohibit tour- ment, a display by the 
naments owing to extravagant in- British fighting ser- 
dulgence in them by the younger vices, dating from 1879- 
nobility. Tournaments were al- See Chivalry ; Eglinton 
lowed later to be held under royal Tournament ; Knight- 
licence, and a classic account of one hood ; Tilting ; consult 
at Ashby in the time of Richard I also History of the T., | 
is given in Ivanhoe, in which F. H. Oripps-Day, 
the customs and rules of such 1918. 
assemblies are graphically indi- Tourneur, Cyril (c. 
cated. Froissart is also a mine of 1575-1626). English 
information. The essential feature dramatist* He saw ser- 
was the single combat of knight vice in the Netherlands, 
with knight, each striving to un- and was secretary to Sir 
horse or incapacitate his opponent, Edward Cecil in the 
the usual weapon being the lance, unsuccessful Cadiz ex- 
Sometimes one body of knights pedition of 1625, on the 
fought against another body, return of which he was j 
Tournaments were arranged for landed with the sick at ! 

most occasions of public rejoicing. Kinsale, Cork, where touis, France. Facade ot the cathedral ot S. 

Participation was usually reserved he died, Feb. 28, 1626. Gatien helore the Second Great War 


In German occupation during a statute of arms for tournaments, 
the Second Great War from May, which laid down, among other 
1940, Toumai was liberated by the provisions, that disputes arising 
British 2nd army Sept. 3, 1944. out of a tournament were to be 


many kinds of games 
contests, e.g. lawn ten- 
nis tournament. At 
Olympia, London, there 
is normally held in 


British fighting ser- 
vices, dating from 1879- 
See Chivalry ; Eglinton 
Tournament ; Knight- 


F. H. Oripps-Day, 
1918. 

Tourneur, Cyril (c. 
1575-1626). English 


and was secretary to Sir 
Edward Cecil in the 
unsuccessful Cadiz ex- 
pedition of 1625, on the 
return of which he was 
landed with the sick at 
Kinsale, Cork, where 
he died. Feb. 28, 1626. 





Toms, Fiance. Facade of the cathedral of S. 
Gatien helore the Second Great War 
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S. Martin’s is modern. The 
museum has a fine collection of 
paintings. Conspicuous features of 
the town are two towers, forming 
the only relics of the ahhey church 
which was the shrine of S. Martin, 
the rest perishing in 1790. Indus- 
tries include making iron and steel 
goods, hoots and shoes, and ma- 
chinery. Pop. 80,044. 

Tours takes its name from the 
Turones, whose capital it was. 
Later it was a Roman city and 
about 260 was niade the seat of a 
bishop. Its association with S. 
Martin made it famous ecclesiast- 
ically. Its abbey was also notable, 
and the city throve on the gifts of 
the pilgrims who came to the 
shrine of S. Martin. Near here in 
732 the Franks defeated the Sara- 
cens. Until the Revolution Tours 
was the capital of Touraine. 

Tourville, Anne Hilarion de 
C oTENTiN, Count de (1642-1701). 
French sailor. A Norman, he 
fought for the Order of Malta 
against Barbary pirates, and en- 
tered the French navy in 1667. 
On the outbreak of the Dutch war 
he commanded a vessel attached to 
the English fleet, was present at 
Sole Bay, June 7 (N.S.), 1672, and 
later fought against the Dutch in 
the Mediterranean, distinguishing 
himself at the battle of Mermo, 
1676. Commander-m-chief of the 
French navy in 1689, he prose- 
cuted the war against England and 
gained a barren victory over the 
earl of Torrington at the battle off 
Beaehy Head, July 10 (N.S.), 
1690. Two years later he unsuc- 
cessfully engaged the English fleet 
in the battle of La Hogue. In 1693 
he was again in the Mediterranean 
hut was crippled by lack of re- 
sources and saw no further action. 
He died in Paris, May 28, 1701. 

Toussaint L’Ouvertnre (1746- 
1803). West Indian negro leader. 
He was bom a slave on a planta- 
tion in Haiti, 
May 30, 1746, 
his real name 
being Fran9ois 
Dominique Tous- 
saint, that of 
L’Ouverture be- 
ing added later, 
it is said on 
account of his 
bravery in mak- 
ToussaiutL^Ouver- ing a breach 
(ower««re) in the 
enemy’s ranks. 
Tn 1791, having aided his master 
ttdth his falnily to escape, Tous- 
saint took part in the negro 
insurrection, and in 1794 joined 
the French republicans. Appointed 
c.-in-c. of tbe island by the French 


convention m 1797, he drove out 
French royalists, British,^ and 
Spaniards, and brought the island 
into a state of tranquillity and 
prosperity. About 1800 he began 
to work for Haitian independence, 
and on the re-establishing of slav- 
ery by Napoleon refused to obey. 
He was betrayed to and captured 
by the French, May 7, 1802, im- 
prisoned without trial, and sent to 
die in a dungeon at the Fort of 
Joux, Jura, where the end came on 
April 27, 1803. Wordsworth ad- 
dressed him in a noble sonnet. 
Pron. Toosan. 

Tovey, John Chonyn Tovey, 
1st Baron (b. 1885), British sail- 
or who commanded the Onslow 

at Jutland 

1 and received 
the D.S.O. 
after the First 
Groat War. 
He had charge 
of the Rodney 
during 1932- 
34, became 
rear-admiral 

lord Tovey. 

British sailor out- 

break of the 
Second Great War was in charge of 
British destroyers in the Mediter- 
ranean, In 1940 he took over com- 
mand of the Home Fleet from Sir 
Charles Forbes, his flagship being 
King George V, from which he 
directed the chase and destruction 
of the German battleship Bis- 
marck (g'.v,). Admiral of the fleet, 
1943, Tovey was given the Note 
Command until 1946, and was 
principal naval A.D.O. to King 
George VI, 1945-46. Knighted 
1941 , he was made a peer in 1946. 

Tovey, Sib Donald Francis 
(1875-1940). British musical scho- 
lar and composer. Son of an Eton 
master, he was born July 17, 1875, 
and soon showed remarkable 
musical gifts, mastering counter- 
point before he was 10, and com- 
posing sonatas before entering 
Balliol College, Oxford, in 1894. 
He was a pianist playing chamber 
music in London, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin early in the new century. Ap- 
pointed in 1914 Reid professor of 
music at Edinburgh, he held that 
post until his 
death, July I 
10, 1940. In I 
1935 he was ! 
knighted. 

One of the 
foremost mu- 
sical scholars 
of his time, ho 
raised the 

states of Ms Si, Donald Tovey, 
subject in the British composer 



university and helped to make 
Edinburgh a centre of musical 
learning. His quarterly notes for 
performances by the Reid or- 
chestra wore collected into 6 vols. 
of Essays in Musical Analysis. 
He solved the enigma of the un- 
finished final number of Bach’s 
Art of Fugue, and wrote a short 
“ companion ” to it. On Bach he 
was an unsurpassed authority. His 
compositions included chamber 
works, a cello concerto written for 
Pablo Casals, and an opera, The 
Bride of Dionysus, produced at 
Edinburgh, 1929, Pron. Tuvvy. 

Towcester. Town of North- 
ants, England. It is 9 m. on the 
rly. S.S.W. from Northampton, 
and ^stands on Watling Street. 
The 11th century church of S. 
Laurence has a fine Perpendicular 
tower 90 ft. high. It contains an 
altar tomb (1448), old brasses and 
monuments, and some chained 
black letter books. A town hall in 
the Italian style is occupied by tbe 
rural district council. The Sara- 
cen’s Head hotel (formerly Pom- 
fret Arms) is referred to in The 
Pickwick Papers. The living of 
Towcester was held by Boniface 
VIII in 1294 when ho was elected 
to the papal throne. A Roman 
station, the place is mentioned in 
Domesday as Tovecostre, a town of 
importance. It is an agricultural 
centre. Pop. 2,300. ProTj. Towster. 

Tower. In its widest sense, any 
structure that is high in proportion 
to its lateral measurements ; in the 
narrower interpretation, a struc- 
ture standing on the ground, and 
rising therefrom without any seri- 
ous break in its verticality. Ac- 
cording to the former definition, 
towers include the keep, the gate- 
way towers, other projecting parts 
of a fortified place, the belfry, pa- 
goda, lighthouse, campanile, even 
the pronounced “ skyscraper.” 

The large Norman church had 
towers to mark the terminations of 
the aisles, and often another tower 
at the intersection of the cross. 
These were increased in height 
during the Early English period, 
the spire was added, and in the 
Perpendicular style tower and spire 
together achieve their limit of 
height and magnificence of decora- 
tion. The highest tower in the 
world, using the word tower in its 
strictest sense, is the Eiffel Tower 
in Paris, built of cast and wrought 
iron in 1889, and nearly 1,000 ft. 
high. The highest in the U.K, is 
that of Salisbury cathedral, which, 
including the spire, is 404 ft. See 
Babel, Tower of; Belfiy; Camp- 
anile; Eiffel Tower; Pagoda; 
Pisa; Round Tower; Spire. 
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Tower Bridge. Bridge cross- the bridge is open or shut. The 
ing the Thames near the Tower of weight of steel and iron in the 
London. Designed by Sir Horace bridge is nearly 12,000 tons. See 

Jones and Sir J. 

Wolfe Barry, it 
was begun April 22, 

18S6, and opened 
June 30, 1894, the 
total cost being . 
more than 
£1,000,000. Itcar- 


Tower Bridge. Diagram showing construction. A. masomy towers enclos- 
ing steel piers ; B, steel suspension plate chains holding C, the^ tridge, and 
D, overhead girders ; E, bascules or cantilever r 9 adway sections, sho^ 
raised ; F, gearing for raising bascules ; G, hydraulic operating motors ; H, 
control and operating houses 


ries a roadway 49 ft. in width, with 
a central lifting or bascule span of 
200 ft. and two side spans each of 
270 ft. The total length, in addition 
to approach viaducts, is 880 ft. The 
main towers, rising more than 120 
ft. from the river piers, consist of 
steel columns encased in masonry. 
The side spans are hung from sus- 
pension girder-links between the 
pier and abutment towers, the 
links at the shore ends being 
anchored in massed concrete. 

Between the suspension links the 
ties are carried on two overhead 
foot bridges between the tops of the 
towers. The centre or bascule span 
consists of two cantilever arms 
which meet in the centre, where 
they are locked by massive bolts, 
being hinged upon shafts inside and 
near the edge of each pier, and ex- 
tending beyond the shafts inside 
the piers, where they are heavily 
weighted to counterbalance the 
weights of the projecting portions. 
Their inner ends are fitted with 
toothed quadrants engaged by 
gearing and operated by hydraulic 
machinery. To raise the bridge the 
centre locking bolts are drawn, the 
quadrants depressed, and the two 
leaves rise simultaneously to a ver- 
tical position against the towers, 
allowing 140 ft. between high-water 
level and the foot bridges. ’The 
average time taken by the raising 
and lowering of the central span is 

5 min. When closed, it is 29 ft. 

6 ins. above high-water mark. 

Signals are provided by sema- 
phores by day and signal lamps by 
night, to show navigators whether 


Bridge illus., p. 1423 ; London ; 
Thames ; consult History, C. 
Welch, 1894. 

Tower Hamlets. Name given 
to certain liberties in the vicinity of 
the Tower of London. They consist 
of districts in the boroughs of Pop- 
lar, Shoreditch, Stepney, and Beth- 
nal Green, and the name is remem- 
bered chiefly because, before the 
Act of 1918, they returned 7 mem- 
bers to parliament, the Hamlets 
being divided for this purpose into 
the constituencies of Bow and 
Bromley, Limehouse, Mile End, 
Poplar, St. George’s in the East, 
Stepney, and Whitechapel. The 
name is borne by the Tower Ham- 
lets cemetery. 

Tower Hill. High ground N.W. 
of the Tower of London. Here, on 
the site covered by Trinity Square 
Gardens, political prisoners were 
at one time executed. The wooden 


scafiold was removed in the middle 
of the 18th century. Notable exe- 
cutions were those of More, Surrey 
the poet, Protector Somerset, Sir 
T. Wyatt, Strafford, Laud, Mon- 
mouth, DerwentAvater, Kilmar- 
nock, Bal merino, and on April 9, 
1747, Simon Lord Lovat, the last 
to be beheaded in England. Lady 
Raleigh lodged on Tower Hill while 
her husband was a prisoner. Here 
William Penn was born and Otway 
died here. The adjacent quad- 
rangle is used for open-air meet- 
ings and popular demonstrations. 
Tower Hill is also the name of an 
Underground rly. station, formerly 
called Mark Lane. 

Tower of London. Ancient 
fortress, palace, and prison on the 
left bank of the Thames, one-third 
of a mile below London Bridge. It 
covers 13 acres. Apart from a sec- 
tion of Roman wall, its oldest struc- 
ture is the White Tower or keep, 
built by Gundulf, William the 
Conqueror’s bishop-architect, in 
1078-80. This is 90 ft. high, 107 ft. 
N. to S. by 118 ft. E. to W., has 
three storeys, with exterior walls 
15 ft. thick, and is divided by a 7 ft. 
wall running N. and S., while ‘ 
another wall running E. and W. 
sub-divides the E. division. On the 
first floor is Queen Elizabeth’s 
armoury, originally the sub-crypt 
of S. John’s chapel, one of the 
finest Norman chapels in England, 
55|- ft. long, 31 ft. wide, and 32 ft. 
high. Underneath the S. staircase 
some children’s bones found in 
Charles II’s time were identified as 
remains of Edward V and his 
brother; they were removed to 
Westminster Abbey in 1678. 

Other towers are Middle Tower, 
beneath which the visitor passes on 
entering the precincts ; Bell Tower, 
so called from the alarm bell which 
formerly hung in the turret ; S- 
Thomas’s Tower, over Traitors’ 
Gate, the old waterway entrance 
for prisoners ; Garden or Bloody 


Tower Hill, London. Site oi the scaflEold, now trinity. Sauare Gardens, where 
many political prisoners o£ the 16th and 17th centuries were beheaded 
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Tower ; Wakefield Tower, where 
the crown jewels are kept ; and 
Beauchamp Tower. The palace, 
which stood between White Tower 
and the river, was pulled down by 
Cromwell. The refreshment room 
is on the site of the Lion Tower, 
where the royal menagerie was 
kept from the 13th century until 
1834. hr. of Tower Green, once a 
churchyard, also the site of a 
scaffold, is the church of S. Peter 
ad Vincula. 

The Tower is surrounded by a 
moat, drained in 1843, between 
which and Tower Hill are gardens, 
and has Tower Wharf on the river 
front. Waterloo Barracks, to the 
N. of the WTiite Tower, serve for 
the garrison. The corps of Yeomen 
Warders of the Tower wear the 
same picturesque Tudor uniforms 
as the Beefeaters [q.v.). In addi- 
tion to the major, or resident 
governor, are the constable and 
lieutenant. The building has been 
repeatedly added to or altered, 
notably in the time of Henry II 
and Edward I. In the Second Great 
War the precincts received 15 H.E. 
and three flying bombs, which 
killed 23 people. Three out of every 
four American soldiers in England 
visited the Tower. See Armoury 
illus. ; consult Histories of the 
Tower, W. H. Dixon, 1869 ; Lord 
Ronald Gower, 1901 ; R. Davey, 
1910; W. G. Bell, 1921. 

Town (A.S. to, hedge, enclo- 
sure ). Originally the name given to 
the primitive settlement of the 
community surrounded by a hedge. 
As population grew and commerce 
developed, a town became dis- 
tinguished from a village. In Eng- 






Odieen'T 
Quarters «, 








Tower of London. Plan of the ancient buildings and barracks 


their neighbours and to become 
social and economic centres were 
various. Crossroads, fords, bridges 
across rivers, seaports, and har- 
bours attracted settlers and fav- 
oured intercourse. Monasteries 


gathered communities round them ; 
feudal castles required an urban 
population for their maintenance 
and equipment ; royal palaces be- 
came centres of population. See 
Borough ; City ; Municipality. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 

John Mumford, formerly Director of the , 
Town and Country Planning Association 

Some account of early town planning and its later development 
into town and country plannings with particular reference to the 
U,K. and some notes on reconstruction ^ ajter the Second Great War, 
on the Continent, See also Barlow Report ; Coventry; London; 
Netherlands; Scott Report; Uthwatt Report 

Probably one of the strongest pression on town-form, hut it fell 


early factors leading to the plan- 
ning of urban communities was the 


land the distinction was popular need to adopt the best patterning 


rather than precise and legal, ex- 
cept in the boroughs and cities. 


to the Greeks and Romans to 
establish patterns which are plain- 
ly recognizable today. The Greek 


of houses, streets, and boundary philosophers, notably Plato and 


fortifications for defence. 


It was based merely on size and to this elementary need for safety 
importance, on the development of was the need people felt for the 
industries, and on the growth of added warmth and variety of liv- 


markets. The circumstances which 
caused some villages to outstrip 



Town w London from the air. The buildings constituting 
the Tower can be identified from the plan at top of 
page. The narrow belt of trees beyond the drained 
moat is a public garden 


ing in communities. Banded to- 
gether they felt themselves more 

secure from the 

perils of man, 
nature, and the 
supernatural. The 
very word civil- 
ization means 
town-life, and 
town-life has 
formed the main 
source of the 
growth both of the 
arts and of indus- 
trial life. 

The builders of 
the ancient cities 
of Egypt, Meso- 
Ings constituting potamia, and the 

a lasting im- 


Aristotie, had significant remarks 
to make on the form of the town, 
necessary limitations to its size, 
and its relation to a surrounding 
agricultural region. Both the grid- 
iron and radial patterns stem from 
Greek and Roman times. 

It is often claimed that William 
the Conqueror built the first post- 
Roman planned town in England 
at Winchelsea, but the heyday of 
English town-planning came in 
medieval times. Unlike its more 
turbulent Continental neighbours, 
England, protected by its sur- 
rounding seas, could early afford to 
allow its towns to develop on a 
more spacious pattern dictated by 
methods of govt, and economic 
organization, rather than by the 
necessity of building houses close 
together inside “ impregnable ” 
city walls. On the Continent the 
conditions of an uncertain life early 
forced kings and rulers to impose 
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legal directives concerning the 
building of towns. In Sweden, for 
example, there was a general town- 
law as early as 1350. 

More’s Utopia (1515-16) con- 
tained an early hint of the 20th 
cent, garden city idea. The 54 
cities of Utopia were 20 m. or so 
apart, with a predetermined rela- 
tion between town and country, 
the farmers coming into the city 
at monthly intervals and the 
townsmen being skilled in hus- 
bandry. A vigorous opponent of 
suburban sprawl, specifying that if 
a city grows beyond capacity the 
Utopians “ fill up the lack in other 
cities,” More also anticipated 
Howard, Lewis Mumford, and 
other social theorists of the 20th 
cent, by making his Utopians 
insist that city children should 
have access to the country. 

The 16th and 17th cents, in 
England saw successive enact- 
ments from Elizabeth onwards 
aimed at prohibiting the suburban 
expansion of London by throwing 
a green girdle round London. The 




Town and Country Planning. Architectural models oi the proposed town at 
Harlow, Essex, as it will appear from the air. Planned by ^ederick Gibberd, 
P.B.I.B.A., under the New Towns Act, 1946, it will replace the existing town. 
Top, the proposed town centre, from the north. In the foregroxmd is the 
radial road from London to Cambridge, and beyond, left, the main sports area. 
The civic centre, on top of the hill, is connected to the market and business 
buildings by shopping streets. Lower picture, the proposed civic centre 

present strangled state of London England the 18th and early 19th 
is an ironic commentary on man- cents, witnessed the architectural 
kind’s cupidity in the intervening and planning glories of Bath, 
centuries. Cheltenham, and Brighton, while 

Between the 17th and 19th in the U.S.A., Maj. Pierre Charles 


rapid rise in the birth rate in- 
creased still more the congestion in 
each dwelling. 

But the light of planning was 
not entirely extinguished even in 
the 19th cent. James Silk Buck- 
ingham and Robert Owen fur- 
thered plans to bring back sanity 
to English town-life ; but Bben- 
ezer Howard’s-Tomorrow : A Path 
to Peaceful Reform, 1898 (called in 
subsequent eds. Garden Cities of 
Tomorrow), produced the first 
effective attempt to halt chaotic 
expansion of English cities and 
towns. Starting from the necessity 
of dispersing people from the over- 
crowded cities, Howard conceived 


cents., planned towns both small 
and great arose in Europe. Eor 
example, Karlskrona in Sweden 
was bom of the necessity for a 
Swedish naval port in the S. Baltic 
during the war of 1675-79, when 
Sweden had ' to fight for her 
life against eight hostile powers. 
In its plan this town has been 
called “ more Roman than Rome 
itself.” At the other end of the 
scale comes Paris, rebuilt under 
Napoleon Ill’s orders to the 
magnificent radial plan of Hauss- 
mann from a vast insanitary 
huddle of narrow, twisted streets 
and tumbledown houses. In 


I’Enfant left in Washington, 
planned in 1791, a fine example 
of adequate planning of streets 
and open spaces. 

Suddenly the picture changed — 
most notably in England. With the 
rise of the great English- industries 
the need came to house the thou- 
sands of workers attracted, by the 
wages offered, to the factories. Mile 
after mile of mean streets of houses 
almost totally without light, air, 
water, or sanitation clustered as 
closely as possible round the noisy, 
smoking mills. Year after year the 
balance of urban and rural life 
grew more distorted, while the 


of a balanced community working, 
playing, and living to the full in an 
urban framework of light and air 
and culture where a permanent 
green belt banished unplanned 
overgrowth for ever. With the 
cooperation of Raymond Unwin, 
F. J. Osborn, and others Howard 
saw his ideas take physical shape 
in Letchworth, and Welwyn Gar- 
den City. His influence was also 
seen in the creation of Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and Wythenshawe, 
and in the common acceptance of 
twelve houses to the acre as the 
suitable maximum density in sub- 
urban development. 
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In 1909 Great Britain passed 
her first Planning Act and took a 
first fumbling step towards plan- 
ning administration. While vol- 
untary bodies such as the town and 
country planning association were 
gathering together all the amateur 
enthusiasts for planning, pro- 
fessional planners, architects, en- 
gineers, and surveyors banded to- 
gether in the town planning in- 
stitute, the world’s first pro- 
fessional planning body. 

Despite now Hanning Acts in 
1925 and 1932, however, the face 
of the U.K. continued to change 
for the worse. Between 1919 and 
1939 four and a half million houses 
were built, and London spread 
ever outwards until it seemed that 
only the sea could halt its growth. 
By the time the itestriction of 
Ribbon Development Act, 1935, 
was passed there was already 
speculative housing built along the 
new motor roads. 

When the Second Great War 
started, building stopped, and 
bombing cleared, or partially 
cleared, many highly congested 
areas. In order to take advantage 
of this situation when the war 
should be over, three committees 
were set up ; they published the 
results of their consideration in the 
Scott report on land utilisation in 
rural areas ; the Uthwatt report 
on compensation and betterment ; 
and the Barlow report on the dis- 
tribution of the industrial pop. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1944, gave power to local 
authorities to purchase compul- 
sorily “ blitzed” areas and associa- 
ted areas of bad and out of date de- 
velopment. Schemes were formu- 
lated for the replanning and re- 
building of London, Plymouth, 
Exeter, Coventry, Manchester, 
and many other cities and towns. 
By 1948, Coventry and Plymouth 
had begun their proposed recon- 
struction. The Town and Country 
Planning Act of 1947, which came 
into operation on July 1, 1948, 
transferred primary responsibility 
for planning from 1,440 local 
authorities to 146 C.C’s. and co. 
hors., which were in turn made 
responsible through 11 regional 
offices of the ministry of Town and 
Country Planning [v.i.) to the min- 
ister himself. Every executive 
authority was bound by law to 
produce a development plan of its 
area within three years of the 
coming into force of the Act, the 
plan being subject to necessary 
revision every five years. The Act 
also transferred the “ development 
value ” of land to the state : i.e. 
land had to change hands at its 


value for its existing use, and not 
at a price representing any value 
which might have been deemed to 
have accrued to it through ex- 
pectation of another use. As a 
corollary, anybody wishing to de- 
velop his land for a new use had to 
pay a development charge to the 
state representing the difference 
between its value after its use had 
changed and its existing use 
value. For practical purposes the 
existing use value of land was 
taken roughly as its value as farm- 
ing land of the appropriate quality. 
As practical illustrations, if agri- 
cultural land was used for build- 
ing houses, or if a house was 
transformed into a shop, a develop- 
ment charge arose. Before the 
passing of the 1947 Act, a local 
authority had frequently been un- 
able to say “ no ” to an undesir- 
able use of a particular piece of 
land because it could not afford to 
pay the inflated price it would 
have carried when the authority’s 
wish to purchase it became known. 
The Act prevented such inflation. 
But the Act recognized that hard- 
ship might result from these pro- 
visions if land had already ac- 
quired a potential high value and 
a sum of £300,000,000 was set aside 
to meet cases of hardship. The 
central land board was set up to 
levy development charges, and to 
assess claims made on the 
£300,000,000 fund. Assessment 
was to be completed in five years, 
and payment made in 1953. 

New Towns in the TJ.K. 

The New Towns Act of 1946 was 
designed to establish a legal 
framework for the setting up of 
new towns, each of c. 60,000 pop., 
to accommodate the surplus pop- 
ulations of the overcrowded cen- 
tres of London, Manchester, etc., 
in new self-contained communi- 
ties. By the autumn of 1948 sev- 
eral sites had been decided on, e.y. 
in Herts Stevenage, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, Welwyn Garden City with 
Hatfield ; in Essex Harlow ; in 
Sussex Crawley. Two new towns 
had been designated in Scotland, 
and a new town for miners was 
under construction at Peterlee 
{q.v . ) . The New Towns Act laid it 
down that the towns were to be 
developed by public corporations. 

Town and country planning in 
the U.K. also embraces the setting 
up of national parks, the best 
siting of training areas for the ser- 
vices, the creation of a national 
policy for the location of industry, 
and special questions such as the 
development of extractive indus- 
tries in areas of special amenity. 
In any dispute between the citi- 


zen and a planning authority, the 
minister must hold a public in- 
quiry if called upon to do so, and 
must give a decision based upon 
the full evidence and upon the re- 
port of his inspector. More than a 
third of such appeals made up to 
1948 were allowed. The range of 
these inquiries is very wide, cover- 
ing replanning of a city, the 
establishment of a new town, and 
appeals affecting one individual. 

European Reconstruction 

On the continent of Emope, 
available information showed that 
the greatest efforts towards plan- 
ned reconstruction were being 
made in the eastern half, where 
the devastation caused by the 
Second Great War had been heav- 
iest. In Poland, for instance, the 
ministry of reconstruction had to 
recreate 14,000 industrial plants 
completely destroyed out of a pre- 
war total of 23,000. Warsaw (q.v.), 
99 p.c. devastated, produced a plan 
which owed much to the plan 
for Manchester. All the land in the 
city was transferred to municipal 
ownership, and three chains of 
residential districts were designed 
around a new university and busi- 
ness centre. By 1948 large white 
blocks of flats were in course of 
construction. In Czecho -Slovakia, 
work on a now town called Litvi- 
nov, designed to house 70,000 
miners and their families, was 
started, the population to be 
drawn from scattered derelict 
mining villages. In Greece, seven 
experimental settlements were 
built in the most severely dam- 
aged towns. 

“ Panoramic planning ” — the 
satisfactory grouping of buildings 
over several square miles — ^was a 
feature in Russia of the replanning 
of cities like Moscow. In general, 
Russian ideas on neighbourhoods, 
densities, and amenities, seemed to 
be moving towards those of the 
U.K., with increased appreciation 
of the small family house instead 
of blocks of flats. While grandiose 
planning schemes were projected, 
people, especially in the Ukraine, 
where all housing for areas cover- 
ing many square miles had been 
swept away in the fighting, were 
urged and helped to build new 
houses for themselves. Three 
separate plans were made for a 
new Berlin, one, the Zehlendorfer 
plan, having been started two 
days after the surrender. Little, 
however, had been done to put 
them into effect up to 1948. 

In the Netherlands, the rebuild- 
ing of Rotterdam took first place in 
city reconstruction. A plan pre- 
pared by the Dutch during the 
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occupation was formally approved 
in 1946. Even more urgent was 
the reconstruction of Walcheren 
(q.D.) and repair of damage due to 
flooding of new towns and farm- 
houses in N. Holland. The reclama- 
tion of the former Zuyder Zee, slow- 
ed down but never stopped during 
the Second Great War, continued. 

In France Auguste Perret pub- 
lished an intricately geometrical 
and traditional plan for the re- 
building of Le Havre, and rebuild- 
ing of other wrecked towns was 
gradually undertaken ; in Mar- 
seilles an enormous block of flats 
designed by Le Corbusier to house 
15,000 people allowed for a den- 
sity of 2,000 people per acre. 

A problem confronting town and 
country planners of all lands is the 
choice and training of the planners 
of the future, for the day of the 
pioneer-planner, trained as archi- 
tect, engineer, or surveyor, is pass- 
ing, and planning must become a 
profession in its own right, A govt, 
committee was appointed in the 
U.K. in 1948 to consider the prob- 
lem. The univs. of Durham, Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Liverpool, and 
others established major courses 
in planning. 

As scientist, the town planner 
must continually review standards 
of density, layout, and grouping. 
He must be able to assess the work 
of the economist, the geologist, and 
the building technician. In cities 
he must find new answers to such 
varied questions as how best to get 
the maximum of sun and air into 
lofty city blocks, how most econo- 
mically to satisfy- man’s demand 
for warmth, and how to create the 
right pattern for contemporary 
communal living. In the country 
he must seek to create a pattern of 
interdependence of town, village, 
and open countryside, and to satis- 
fy the recreational needs of the 
city dweUer and of the villager 
without disrupting that pattern. 

As artist the planner must be 
able to create whole new towns 
which are aesthetically satisfying. 
He must blend nature and art so 
as perpetually to refresh the soul 
of man as he goes about the 
task of earning a livelihood. 

Bibliography, Ancient Town 
Planning, F. Haverfield, 1913 ; 
Cities in Evolution, P. Oeddes, 
1916; Town and Country Planning, 
G. and E, G. McAllister, 1941 ; The 
County of London Plan, J. H. For- 
shaw and P. Abercrombie, 1943 ; 
Britain’s Town and Country Pat- 
tern, G- D. H. Cole (editor), 1943 ; 
Housing Manual, H.M,S.O., 1944 ; 
A Plan for Plymouth, P. Aber- 
crombie and J. P. Watson, 1944 ; 
Greater London Plan, H.M.vS.O., 


1945 ; City of Manchester Plan, 
R, Nicholas, 1945 ; Problems of 
the Countryside, C. S. Orwin, 1945 ; 
City Development, Lewis Mum- 
ford, 1946 ; Cathedral City : A Plan 
for Durham, T. Sharp, 1945; 
Green-belt Cities, F. Osborn, 1946; 
Oxford Replanned, T. Sharp, 1948, 

Town and Country Planning, 
Mtnistey of. British govt. dept. 
It derived from the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning Act, 
Feb. 5, 1943, under which a min- 
ister was appointed with the duty 
of “ securing consistency and con- 
tinuity in the framing and execu- 
tion of a national policy with re- 
gard to the use and development of 
land.” To him were transferred 
all functions previously vested in 
the minister of Works and Plan- 
ning (whose title was altered to 
minister of Works) and, as appro- 
priate, those of any other ministers, 
relating to the use and develop- 
ment of land. The act also estab- 
lished a commission to exercise 
these functions under a new min- 
istry. W. S. Morrison (g.-y.) was the 
first minister of Town and Country 
Planning, 1943-45. 

Town Clerk. Chief officer of a 
borough or county borough. He 
is' both secretary and legal adviser 
of the council, and has therefore to 
inform it when necessary of the 
duties imposed on the members, 
and to draw their attention to any 
act proposed which either conflicts 
with those duties or exceeds the 
council’s powers. He communi- 
cates officially on behalf of the 
council with central and with other 
local authorities, and these com- 
municate through him with the 
council. A town clerk must be a 
barrister or a solicitor. 

Town Council. Popular name 
for the administrative body which 
manages the affairs of a city or 
town. There are city councils, 
borough councils, urban district 
councils, and, in Scotland, burgh 
councils. See Borough ; England 
(Local Government) ; Franchise ; 
Local Government ; Scotland (Ad- 
ministration). 

Towneley, Chables (1737- 
1805). British collector. Born at 
Towneley Hall, near Burnley, Oot.l, 
1737, he studied 
, ancient art 
in Rome and 
Florence and, 
with the assist- 
ance of Gavin 
Hamilton and 
others, amassed 
a fine collection 
of marbles and 
Charles Towneley, terracottas, 
Britidi collector draimgs, MSS., 
bronzes, gems 



and coins. After his death in Lon- 
don, Jan. 3, 1805, the marbles, 
terracottas, and bronzes were 
bought by the British Museum. 

Towneley Plasms OR Mysteries. 
Collection of early dramatic pieces. 
Probably made about the close of 
the 14th century, they were pre- 
served in the library of Towneley 
Hall, Lanes. There are 32 pieces 
presenting the Bible story, from 
the Creation to Doomsday, in a 
familiar and sometimes broadly 
humorous fashion. At Sotheby’s 
on Feb. 8, 1922, the MS. went to 
Dr. Rosenbach of Philadelphia for 
£3,500. The Towneley Mysteries 
were printed for the Surtees 
Society, 1836. Consult History of 
English Dramatic Literature, A. 
W. Ward, 1899. 

Town Hall. Building where the 
administrative business of a city or 
town is carried on. The term city 
hall is less frequently used. Almost 
every town has its town haU, 
although some are known as 
municipal buildings, while in 
others, e.g. the city of London, the 
older term guildhall is retained. 
There are rooms for the meetings 
of the town council, and for the 
various departments 'of its work. 
Many town halls include a large 
assembly hall that is let out for 
public meetings, etc. 

The French and Belgian equiva- 
lent of the town hall is the h6tel de 
viUe. Those in Paris and Lyons 
are modern, but there are fine old 
ones at Rouen, Compi^gne, and 
elsewhere. Those of Belgium, 
especially Bruges, Brussels, and 
Antwerp, are notable. In Germany 
and Austria the Rathaus is the 
town hall. 

Towashend, Marquess. Eng- 
lish title borne by the Townshend 
family since 1787. The founder of 
the family was Sir Roger Towns- 
hend, created baronet in 1617. His 
younger son, Sir Horatio, was made 
a baron in 1661, being raised to 
viscount in 1682. His heir is 
noticed below. The 4th viscount, 
George, a distinguished soldier, in 
1787 was created Marquess Towns- 
hend. The title passed to his 
grandson George, who on dying in 
1855 was succeeded by his cousin 
John. Charles (b. May 13, 1916) 
became 7th viscount in 1921. 

Townshend, Charles Towhs- 
HEHD, 2hd Visoouht (1674r-1738). 
British politician. The eldest son 
of Horatio, Viscount Townshend, 
he came into the title in 1687. 
Educated at Eton and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with Robert Wal- 
pole as companion, and brought up 
in Tory principles, he soon became 
prominent in the house of lords 
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2nd Viscount 
Townshend, 
British politician 


as a Whig. After some diplomatic 
experience in the Netherlands, he 
was chosen in 1714 a secretary of 
state, and be- 
came one of the 
leading ministers 
of George I. In 
Dee., 1716, he 
left office, but 
returned in 1720 
as president of 
the council. He 
was a secretary 
of state 1721-30, 
his brother-in- 
law, Walpole, be- 
ing his chief colleague. This peer, 
who died at Raynham, June 21, 
1738, was known as Turnip Town- 
sheni from his interest in agricul- 
ture. His grandson, Charles 
Townshend (1725-67), was the 
chancellor of the exchequer who 
in 1766 imposed taxes on the 
American colonists. 

Townshend, Sir Charles Verb 
Ferrers (1861-1924). A British 
soldier. Born Feb. 21, 1861, grand- 
son of Lord 
George Towns- 
hend, he en- 
tered the Royal 
Marines, and 
saw service in 
the Suakin 
operations and 
in the Nile ex- 
pedition. In 
1886 he trans- 
ferred to the 
Indian Staff 
Corps, and in 1891 accompanied the 
expedition against the Hunza and 
Nagar tribes. He first came into 
prominence by his gallant defence 
of Chitral (g.v.), for which he was 
awarded the C.B. He was at At- 
bara and Khartum, 1898, and in 
the S. African War. 

In 1900 he was transferred to 
the British army (Royal Fusiliers). 
He became major-general, com- 
mander of a territorial division, 
and, in 1913 returned to India. 
Early in 1915 he was sent to Meso- 
potamia at the head of a division, 
and after gaining several victories, 
had to retreat to Kut, which he 
defended for five months. Taken 
prisoner after its fall, Townshend 
was interned in Prinkipo Island. 

Townshend was knighted, 1916, 
and resigned from the army, 1920. 
lliat year he was returned to par- 
liament as independent member 
for Wrekin, joining the Conserva- 
tives in 1922. He died May 18, 
1924. jSee Ctesipbon ; Kut ; Mes- 
opotfllmia Campaign; con&uU his 
Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1920. 

Township OR VnL. Territorial 
division of Anglo-Saxon and medie- 



Sir Chaxles 
Townshend, 
British soldier 


val England. In prc-Conqucst times 
the township (A.S. tvnscipe} was 
the area occupied by the inhabi- 
tants of an enclosed homestead or 
village. Later it was applied to the 
community of inhabitants of a 
manor or parish within a hundred 
(q.v.). In the U.S.A. a township is 
a sub-division of the county, with 
varjnng powers of local govt. 

TownsvUle. Seaport and city 
of N. Queensland. It stands on 
Cleveland Bay, 832 m. by rly. 
N.W. by N. of Brisbane. Its har- 
bour serves as outlet for the sugar- 
growing area of the N. and the pas- 
toral districts of the N.W. There 
are meat factories and rly. w'ork- 
shops. Townsville was raided by 
Japanese aircraft in Feb. and 
Sept., 1942. Pop. 34,233. 

Towton, Battle of. Conflict 
in the Wars of the Roses. It was 
fought in a snowstorm on Palm 
Sunday, March 29, 1461, between 
Yorkists, nominally under young 
Edward IV, and Lancastrians. 
Towton is a parish near the Great 
North Road, midway between York 
and Leeds. The Lancastrians, 
nearly 60,000, had behind them 
the river Cock, but the weather 
blew in their faces, allowing the 
less numerous Yorkists to do 
deadly execution with arrows. 
About half the former army either 
perished in the battle or were 
drowned trying to escape across 
the stream, and some 8,000 dead 
Yorkists were afterwards counted. 
This was one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles ever fought in England. 

Towy. River of Wales. It rises 
among the hills that divide Cardi- 
ganshire from Radnorshire, and 
flows mainly S.W. until it falls into 
Carmarthen Bay at Llanstephen. 
Its length is 66 m., and Carmarthen 
is the chief town on its banks. 

Towyn. Urban dist. and water- 
ing-place of Merionethshire, Wales. 
It stands on Cardigan Bay, 12 m. 
N. of Aberystwyth, and has a rly. 
station. The old inland village has 
been developed into a seaside re- 
sort with a broad esplanade, and 
there are facilities for boating and 
golf. The church has a nave dating 
from the 1 1th century. Pop. 3, 802, 

Toxicology (Gr. iozikon, 
poison). Science pertaining to 
poisons {q.v,) and poisoning. 

Toxoid OB Anatoxin. Toxin 
or poison produced by germs, ren- 
dered harmless hut still capable of 
immunising men and animals. 
Diphtheria toxoid is a solution of 
the products of growth of the 
diphtheria bacillus (Corynebacter- 
ium diphtheria) so modified as to 
be non-poisonous but able to in- 
duce immunity against the disease. 


Toxophiliie (Gr. toxon, bow; 
philos, loving). Lover of archery. 
The Royal Toxophilite Society was 
founded in 1781, and long had 
grounds situated in Regent’s Park, 
London. Its headquarters are now 
at 1, Albion Mews, London, W.2. 

Toy (Du. tuig, tool; spultuig, 
toy). Plaything for children. Toys 
are older than civilized man, for 
archaeologists have unearthed 
prehistoric toys, of which the doll 
is symbolic as a personal possession 
suggesting for the child the adult 
life of its surroundings. The little 
girl, wishing to be like her mother, 
wants a doU and doll’s house. Imi- 
tating his father, the small boy 
would be hunter, soldier, or crafts- 
man ; miniature weapons Hke 
sword and gun, drum and trumpet, 
tools, materials, and machines 
have been his playthings. 

The importance of the toy in 
the development of the child mind 
has been recognized by education- 
ists from Plato and Aristotle to 
Frocbel and Montessori. The 
picj}uro-alphabet, the box of col- 
oured bricks, and other furniture 
of the contemporary kindergarten 
classroom, instil an appreciation of 
beauty and develop the construc- 
tive sense. The toy industry con- 
sults the child psychologist and 
the teacher as well as the artist. 

The high-precision instruments 
used in mass-production of toys 
are surprisingly costly. Press-tools 
and jigs required to produce the 
prototype of a single design of 
toy motor car cost £16,000 in 1945. 
The tool needed for a tiny doU’s- 
housc chair in plastic cost £600. On 
the other hand, the simplicity of 
the home-made toy, created at 
small material cost, may leave 
nothing unsupplied to the child’s 
pleasure. The Nursery School Asso- 
ciation, London, has evolved in- 
structional models for nursery 
school teachers from the most ele- 
mentary materials : railway loco- 
motives from cotton reels and 
empty tins, dolls from rags or 
scraps of brushwood, brightly col- 
oured necklets from cherry and 
plum stones, trees from fir cones, 
even scooters and cradles from 
oddments of plywood. 

Toys are indeed still made by 
hand in all parts of the world, 
often by children themselves in 
the classroom. But the toy-making 
industry is well organized and pro- 
gressive, especially in the U.K. and 
the U.S.A. British toy exports in 
1947 reached a value of £2,961,246. 
There are more than 400 important 
toy factories in the U.K., mostly 
in and around London, in the home 
counties, the Birmingham, North- 
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Toy. Old and modern playthings o£ Europe and Asia. 1. 
Bag doll stuffed with papyrus, Zi ins., Egypto-Boman, 
3rd cent. B.C. 2. Mounted cavalier, 13 ins., Oerman, early 
17th cent. 3. Korean shadow-play figure. 4. Modern 
Indian toy on wheels. 5. Modern Chinese mechanical 
figure. 6. Bone guillotine, French, late 18th cent. 


ampton, Liverpool, and Manches- 
ter districts, S. Wales, and N. Ire- 
land. A British toyinakers’ asso- 
ciation was founded in 1944. The 
number of insured persons regis- 
tered as skilled workers in the 
trade in 1948 was 23,400 — 10,000 
men and 13,400 women. Canada 
has also a flourishing industry, and 
good beginnings have been made 
in Australia and S. Africa. Some 
foreign countries tend to specialise 
in accordance with their natural 
resources. Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia, having ample timber, 
manufacture chiefly wooden toys. 
From France and Italy, centres of 
the silk and rayon industries, come 
beautifully dressed dolls. The 
U.K, excels in the creation of 
mechanical toys, especially models 
of limousines, trucks, locomotives, 
and ships, in all sizes, having dis- 
placed Germany whose mechanical 
toys (mainly fron Nuremberg) be- 
fore 1914 were sold throughout the 
world. See Doll. Leopold Spero 

Toynbee, Arnold (1852-83). 
British social reformer. Bom in 
London, Aug. 23, 1852, son of a 
distinguished surgeon, he was edu- 
cated at Pembroke and Balliol 
Colleges, Oxford. Closely studying 
economics and sociology as well as 
religion and philosophy, he became 
a vital influence in the social 
movement of his time. He lectured 
to working class audiences in differ- 
ent parts of the country and 
associated himself with the Bev. 
Samuel Barnett («?.«.), then vicar of 
S. Jude’s, Whitechapel, in work 
among the poor in the East End of 
London. A pioneer of personal 
service, he aimed at uniting all 
classes in one society. He died at 
Wimbledon, March 9, 1883. Con- 
sult his Industrial Revolution in 
England, with Memoir by B. 
Jowett, 7th ed. 1906; Life, F. C. 
Montague, 1889. 

Toynbee, Arnold Joseph (b. 
1889). British historian. A nephew 
of Arnold Toynbee {v.s.), he was 
bom April 14, 1889, and educated 
at Winchester 
and Balliol 
College, Ox- 
ford, being 
fellow and 
tutor of his 
college during 
1912-16. Later 
he held various 
govt, appoint- 
ments, and 
was professor 
of Byzantine 
and modem Greek language, 
literature, and history at London 
university, 1919-24. In 1925 he 
became director of studies in the 


royal institute of 
in ternational 
affairs, and re- 
search professor 
of international 
histor}’ in Lon- 
don university. 

Toynbee wrote 
much on Greek 
and Turkish 
matters, but his 
reputation must 
rest on the mas- 
sive Study of 
History, Vols.I- 
III, 1934, Vols. 

IV -VI, 1939; 
he published an 
abridged version 
of the work in 
1946. His first 
wife was Rosa- 
lind, daughter of 
Gilbert Murray. 

Toynbee 
Hall. Univer- 
sity settlement 
in London. In- 
spired by the 
work of and 
named after the 
elder Arnold 
Toynbee (g.'W.), 
it was opened 
in Commercial 
Street, White- 
chapel, with 
the Rev. S. A. 

Barnett as ward- 
en, in 1884, the 
first institution 
of its kind in the 
world. It came 
into existence at 
a moment when 
publio interest 
had been deeply 
stirred by the writings on the 
London poor of Besant, G. R. 
Sims, Andrew Mearns, and others. 
Here university men, who went 
into residence in order to take 
part in social work, soon created 
a centre of popular education and 
recreation. Toynbee Hall was 
closely connected with the investi- 
gations of Charles Booth and 
Lord Beveridge (g'.v.). Offshoots 
of Toynbee Hall are the White- 
chapel art gallery, the John Benn 
hostel, the cMldren’s country 
holiday fund, the workers’ educa- 
tional association, the workers’ 
travel association, and the child- 
ren's theatre. 

During the German air raids on 
London in the Second Great War 
Toynbee HaD organized concerts 
in the shelters and at the week- 
ends was thrown open to shel- 
terers who wished to write or 
read or to enjoy good music. 


Although damaged, it accommo- 
dated some 1,500 evening students 
and had schools of drama, music, 
and painting. Its interests in- 
cluded reconstruction in E. London 
and the welfare of old age pen- 
sioners. See Settlement, Social. 

Trabzon. Vilayet of Asiatic 
Turkey. It extends along the S. 
shore of the Black Sea from Vice 
m the E. to the Kizil Irmak in the 
W. It is mostly mountainous and 
heavily forested, but there are 
many fertile valleys and plateaux 
which produce good crops of 
wheat and barley. Timber is 
valuable; the mineral wealth is 
little developed. Formerly familiar 
as Trebizond, the vilayet has an 
area of 16,671 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 396,673. 

Trabzon (anc. Trapezus), City 
of Turkey, capital of the vilayet of 
the same name. Situated on the 
Black Sea, 670 m. E. of Istanbul, 



A. J. loynlbee, 
British historian 



it is on a small plateau between 
two valleys. Its Byzantine walls 
still stand. Formerly a great 
commercial centre, its importance 
declined when a rly. was built 
from Batum to Baku, though 
Trabzon continued to export fruit, 
nuts, tobacco, hides, and skins. 
It was a Greek colony founded by 
Sinope ; here Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand reached the sea 
after their historic retreat. In a.d. 
1204 it became the capital of the 
empire of Trebizond, under which 
name it was long known. The 
Turks took it in 1461. It was in 
Russian hands from 1916 to 1918. 
Its population was much reduced 
in 1895 by a massacre of Armenians. 
Pop. est. 50,000. 

Trace Element. Any chemi- 
cal element of which minute quan- 
tities are required for the healthy 
growth of plants and animals. If 
sheep are fed on pasture grown on 
soil, which (as in parts of Aus- 
tralia) entirely lacks cobalt, they 
suffer from a deficiency disease 
known as pining (enzootic maras- 
mus) ; the addition of as little as 
0*08 to 0*1 parts in a million of 
cobalt to their fodder eliminates 
the symptoms. Similarly, man- 
ganese is a trace element for 
cereals and peas, boron for sugar 
beet, iodine and iron for humans. 

Tracer. Type of projectile 
containing a squib-like device 
that discharges smoke and sparks 
through its base to render visible 
its course of flight. Tracer shells 
are seldom larger than 40-mm. 
calibre, and their principal use is 
in anti-aircraft firing. . Tracer bul- 
lets are used in air-to-air and 
ground-to-air firing at night, one 
being inserted in every fifth link of 
the ammunition belt. See Bullet. 

Tracer Element. Any com- 
paratively rare isotope used to 
foUow the passage of an element 
or its compound through some bio- 
logical (or other) process. Thus if 
radio-active carbon- 14 is incor- 
porated in organic molecules fed 
or injected into an animal its pro- 
gressive distribution can be fol- 
lowed with geiger counters and 
photographic emulsions. Simi- 
larly nitrogen- 13 can be used to 
trace the metabolism of proteins, 
sodiiim-24 of salt, etc. Where the 
tracer element is not radio-active 
(e.g. deuterium or oxygen-18) its 
detection requires more compli- 
cated methods of physical analy- 
sis. Tracer elements have also 
sho"^ the spontaneous migration 
of individual nuclei through a 
metallic crystal lattice. 

Tracery (Fr. imcer, to trace). 
In architecture, the ornamental 





stonework of a Gothic window Afterthe windpipe has been opened 
which followed the grouping of in the neck a metal tube is passed 
lancet windows in twos and threes through to allow respiration. 

under sL single arch. 

The term is also applied 
to the corresponding 
decoration of a wood 
panel. The earliest 
form of tracery was 
known as plate tracery. 

In the 12th century 
this was a circle or 
quatrefoil introduced 
into the tympanum be- 
low the covering arch. 

Geometrical tracery 
jpossessed symmetrical 
forms such as trefoils, 
cinquefoils, quatrefoils, 
and circles. Flowing 
tracery followed, and Trachodon. Restoration of the extinct reptile 

Ifl te in the 1 4th centurv America in the Cretaceous period 

lare m tne ceniiury courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 

began to give way to 

the more vertical and stronger Trachodon (Gr. trachjs, rough; 
bars of the Perpendicular period, tooth). Extinct fossil dino- 

and with the Renaissance tracery saur found in the Upper Cretaceous 
disappeared. See Architecture ; deposits. It resembled an iguano- 
Gothio Architecture; Perpendicular, don {q.v.) in appearance, with a 
Trachea oe Windpipe. Nearly broad spatulate snout. Remains 
cylindrical tube which extends have been found in Wyoming and 
from the lower border of the Montana. 

^ human larynx. Trachoma. Contagious disease 

It is about 4J of the conjunctiva or membrane 
|f^|L ins. • long and covering the front of the eye and 
f in. in dia- inner surface of the eyelids. See 

meter, and ter- Conjunctivitis, 
minates by di- Trachonitis. Mountainous N. 
viding into the ’ dist. of ancient Palestine. It ex- 
two bronchi, tended from the Sea of Galilee 

The trachea N.E. towards Damascus, and 

consists of a from the time of the emperor 

PH series of from Trajan formed part of the Roman 

16 to 20 stiff prov. of Arabia. 

BE cartilages in Trachyte. In geology, a type 

the form of a of lava with a chemical composi- 

U. Behind it is tion similar to syenite. It is 

,th© oesophagus mainly orthoclase and albite feld- 

gullet. The spar with small amounts of mica, 

^ word is Gr. fern, amphibole, or pyroxene. Paral- 
trachea, rough, lelism of the minerals due to 

Trachea. A. Aryte- an epithet ap- flow and absence of quartz are 

noid cartilage. ^ B. plied to the characteristic. Potash and/or soda 

cartSage. ^E^Epi- wind- content of trachytes is usually 

g lottis.* * H. Hyoid pipe> to dis- high compared with other lavas 

one. T. Thymid tinguish it having a similar percentage of 

MembiliSoM Igneous Rocks. 

oi trachea smooth ar- Tract. Brief written treatise, 

teries and generally of a hortatory or propa- 


bone. T. Thyroid tinguish i 
cartilage. TR. , 

Membranous part * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

oE trachea 


veins which carry the blood. 


gandist nature. The word is an ah- 


Tracheotomy. Operation of breviation of the older form, trac- 
opening the trachea in the neck to tate, from Latin tractatus, a 
allow passage of air to the lungs treatise. It has come to be used 
when breathing is difficult or ar- more especially of short papers on 
rested by some obstruction in the religious themes published in the 
air passages above the trachea. The form of leaflets or pamphlets ; but 
operation is most frequently re- was formerly used of more im- 
quired in oedema of the larynx, portant pubHoations, Milton’s 
with tumours, or when foreign Tractate on Education. Wycliffe 
bodies obstruct the air passages, wrote many vigorous tracts in 
but the development of anti- support of his movement, and 
toxins has rendered it hardly at the Reformation tracts were 
ever necessary in diphtheria, a favourite weapon of controversy 
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on both sides. The Puritans, from replaced to a large extent by the 
the Marprelate controversy {q.v.)^ faster and more manoeuvrable 
were great tract-writers, and there tractor (u.i.). Their principal 


is a large tract literature, reli- 
gious and political, of the Civil 
War period. The Bangorian contro- 
versy (q.v,) produced many tracts. 
See Oxford Movement ; Pamphlet. 


the Times, 1833-41, gave its 
leaders and followers the name 
of Tractarians. 

Traction Engine. Steam 


type of mechanically propelled 


1769 by Jules Cugnot, a French 
army officer, for towing guns. 





inventor. In Great Britain, 
Murdock in 1782, Watt in 1784, 
and Symington in 1786 built 
steam traction engines, but the 
first actually to run was Trevi- 


led to its being abandoned. 
In 1870 came the Aveling all-gear- 
driven traction engine, from which 
all later types developed. 

The steam traction engine has 
a loeomotive-type boiler with 


In aU essentials the traction engine 
is similar to the locomotive, 


tractors with special bodies ; 
while another specialised type is 


except that it runs on roads and the mechanical horse, used prin- 
its front wheels are steerable, cipally by rlys. to mechanise 
Traction engines have been built vehicles originally designed for 
weighing 20 tons and able to horse traction. Se& Caterpillar 
haul 70 tons. Too slow ordinarily Track; Farm illus. p. 3261; 
for the road, they have been Ploughing ; Tank. 


Tractrix or Teactory. Curve 
invented by Huygens, in which the 
distances along the different tan- 


remaining uses are for hauling 
showmen’s equipment and towing 
harvesting machinery. Agri- 
cultural traction engines have a 
driving mechanism for operating 


Tractarianism. Alternative threshing machines, 
name for the Oxford Movement Tractor. Mobile power unit 
(q.v.). Its method of propaganda used on roads for hauling trailers 
by means of a series of Tracts for or on farms for drawing agri- 


cultural machinery. It is powered 
by an ignition internal combustion 
engine, a compression internal 
combustion engine (Diesel), or 


which are steam-driven, 


vehicle ; the first was built in were introduced early in the 20th 


Traction Engine. Steam-driven road locomotive, oldest wneexs were 

road vehicle, and primarily used for hauling machinery covered with 
and other heavy equipment steel hoops to 

Ry courtesy of Bansomea, Ltd. 

The engine had a speed of to the roads. ITowadays the ten- 
m.p.h., but was too unreliable dency is to fit heavy, ribbed pneu- 
for practical use, and eventually matic tires, which do not damage 
the boiler exploded, kiUmg the road surfaces and provide a good 


grip. The front wheels are smaller 
in diameter and steerable. Four- 
wheeled tractors do both road 
and farm work. On the road th^ey 
can haul loads up to 50 tons, and 


thick’s in 1803. This attained a on farms draw as many as a dozen 
speed of 9 m.p.h,, but bad roads ploughshares. Most farm tractors 


are fitted with a belt pulley, by 
means of which the vehicle can 
be used as a power plant to drive 
circular saws, threshing machines, 
pumps, and other stationary 
machinery. In Great Britain, the 


the engine mounted horizontally, U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., tractors 
and its cylinders at the smoke- are rapidly replacing horses for 
box end, and the side plates of farm work. Smaller models are 
the firebox shell extended upwards used on rly. platforms and in 
to carry the crank and gear shafts, factories. Self-propelled excava- 
Compounding, introduced by tors, bulldozers, cranes, and other 
Foden in 1887, became standard, heavy constructional plant are 



locomotive for hauling trailers an electric motor. Tractors, as 
along roads. This is the oldest distinct from traction engines 


century ; some have three or four 
wheels, others caterpillar tracks. 

- The wheeled 
tractorhasavery 
short wheel base, 
while the rear 
wheels, to which 
the drive is trans- 
mitted, are large 
! and originaUy 
i h a d steel 
“spuds” ‘on the 
outer circumfer- 
ence. When trav- 
elling on met- 
alled roads, the 

MomoHre, oldest 

a nting maohiuery covered with 
mt steel hoops to 

prevent damage 
to the roads. ITowadays the ten- 
dency is to fit heavy, ribbed pneu- 


Tractrix. P N’, LN, are equal 
tangents from the curve to 0 X 

gents from their points of contact 
to their intersections with a fixed 
line are all equal. The curve has 
four branches, and is asymptotic 
to the fixed line. It is the path 
described by a heavy particle 
pulled along by a flexible string 
moving along a straight line 
attached to a point which does not 
pass through the particle. The 
surface produced by revolving a 
tractrix about its asymptote has 
constant negative curvature and is 
called a pseudosphere. 

Tract Societies. Associations 
for disseminating Christian teach- 
ing by the publication of tracts and 
cheap literature. The Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the first of the British tract socie- 
ties, was followed in 1760 by the 
Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge, and the Religious 
Tract Society. See United Society 
for Christian Literature. 

Tracy, Spencer (b. 1900). 
American film actor. Born at Mil- 
waukee, April 6, 1900, he wa^ edu- 
oated at Wis- 
consin univer- 
sity, and stud- 
ied for the stage 
attheA,A.D.A. 
He first went 
on the New 
York stage in 
1922 as a 
r 0 b o t i n 
Spacer Tracy, R.U.R.Infilms 

Amen<»i>fflm«otot from 1930, be- 
ginning with Up The River, he 
looked like becoming a comedian, 
but developed into an actor of 
rugged sincerity with a great fol- 
lowing during 1936-39, especially 
after Fury, and San Francisco. As 
a Portuguese seaman in Captains 
Courageous, and a priest in Boys 
Town, his performances won 
academy awards. In Stanley and 
Livingstone he played another 
memorable r61e as Stanley, then 
turned mostly to social comedies. 
In 1949 he was in Edward, My Son. 

Trade (O.E. tredan, to tread). 
Word used chiefly in two senses : 
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(a) a skilled craft, e.gr. carpentry, 
plumbing, tailoring, learned grad- 
ually, often through apprentice- 
ship, as a means of livelihood ; and 
{b) the exchange of goods, buying 
and selling. In this second sense 
trade is a part of commerce, which 
includes also insurance, banking, 
transport, and other services an- 
cillary to trade. 

The history of trade and of tra- 
ding is an important aspect of 
the history of civilization. Most 
improvements in communications 
and much geographical discovery 
have resulted from the desire to 
extend trade ; and trading alone 
has made available the variety of 
commodities essential to any sort 
of civilization. In this respect, 
trade between different climatic 
regions has special interest. 

Trade may be divided into {a) 
home trade (which includes whole- 
saling and retailing, i.e. shop- 
keeping), and (6) overseas trade 
(which includes, for the TJ.K., 
trade within the Commonwealth 
as well as trade with foreign 
countries). The U.K. relies on her 
overseas trade for much of her 
raw material and food, selling in 
exchange manufactured goods. 

Volume of trade varies with the 
prosperity of communities. The 
recurrent boom and slump which 
characterised world trade after 
the industrial revolution is called 
the trade cycle ; some economists 
believe that govt, planning can 
prevent this. iSee Balance of Trade ; 
Barter ; Exports ; Imports ; Free 
Trade ; Protection. 

Trade, Board of. British govt, 
dept, responsible for advising oh 
British home and export trade, 
observing trends in the production 
of raw materials and home- 
produced goods, and negotiating 
trade agreements within the Com- 
monwealth and with foreign govts. 
The board of trade originated in a 
committee of the privy council set 
up in 1631 “ to take into considera- 
tion the true causes of the decay 
of trade and scarcity of coyne 
within the kingdom.” In 1650 the 
committee became a council of 
trade for the encouragement of 
industry and the care of “ foreign 
plantations.” The committee con- 
sisted of 70 members with a presi- 
dent, secretary, and two clerks. In 
the reign of Charles II, the council 
was made responsible for the rules 
relating to navigation and ship- 
ping; a function the board of 
trade continued to perform until 
a ministry of Shipping was set 
up in 1916 (absorbed later into the 
ministry of Transport). In 1696 
the council received the title board 


of trade. Abolished in 1782, it was 
revived two years later. In 1786, 
the archbishop of Canterbury was 
made a member of the board 
which, however, ceased to meet 
as a committee after the Napo- 
leonic wars. The tradition of 
periodic meetings was kept up, 
but only the president and vice- 
president attended them. In 1853 
the hoard’s minute book was dis- 
continued, and the vice-president 
ceased to exist, being replaced by 
a pari, secretary. 

During the Second Great War, 
the scope and powers of the board 
of trade were peatly expanded and 
it exercised direct control over raw 
materials and manufactured goods. 
It became responsible for curtail- 
ing consumer production, fair dis- 
tribution of the production allowed, 
and the diversion of raw materials 
to munitions. The board of trade 
issued licences for the purchase or 
export of controlled manufactures. 
The board was also responsible for 
the issue of clothing coupons. 

The board of trade is the regu- 
lating body for the application 
of Acts of parliament as they 
affect industry, and deals with the 
Insurance and Companies War 
Damage Act, the Patent Act, and 
the Bankruptcy Act. It also deals 
with the poHcy and administration 
of British industry in respects not 
covered by the ministries of Supply, 
Air, and Civil Aviation. After the 
Second Great War, the board of 
trade was concerned with the re- 
conversion of industry to peace- 
time production, for home and 
export markets. See Board of 
Trade Journal. 

Trade Bank. Bank founded 
specially to assist traders by mak- 
ing advances on the security of 
their stock and business prospects. 
It can usually lend money with 
greater freedom than do the 
ordinary banks, taking risks which 
are not permissible to the latter. 
See Banking. 

Trade Board. Name of com- 
mittees set up in the XJ.K. to fix 
wages in specified industries. Trade 
boards were established by an Act 
of 1909, in four trades specified in 
the Act, tailoring, box-making, 
lace-finishing, and chain-making, in 
which sweating (g.v.) was prevalent. 
In 1913 the Act was extended to in- 
clude confectionery-making, food- 
preserving, shirt-making, hollow- 
ware-making (tin boxes, etc.), em- 
broidery manufacture, and certain 
kinds of laundry work. An Act of 
1918 empowered the minister of 
Labour to constitute a trade board 
in any industry where the minister 
“ is of opinion that no adequate 


machinery exists for the effective 
regulation of wages throughout the 
trade, and that accordingly having 
regard to the rate of wages pre- 
vailing in the trade or in part of 
the trade, it is expedient that the 
Act should apply to that trade.” 

The first Act was passed follow- 
ing agitation against sweated 
trades towards the end of the 19th 
cent., an inquiry by a select com- 
mittee of the house of lords in 
1890, the formation of the anti- 
sweating league in 1906, and a re- 
ort by a select committee of the 
ouse of commons on homo work. 
A trade board consisted of an 
equal number of employers and 
employed, with a small number 
of nominated members. Boards 
worked usually by districts. At 
first under the board of trade, in 
1917 they were transferred to the 
ministry of Labour, by which the 
members were appointed. If many 
w'omen employees were concerned, 
at least one of the appointed mem- 
bers must be a woman. A trade 
board (1 ) must fix a minimum rate 
or minimum rates for time work ; 
and (2) might fix general minimum 
piece rates, special minimum piece 
rates, a guaranteed time rate, a 
ieccw’ork basic time rate. When 
xing a rate, a trade board must 
advertise the rate in the London 
Gazette and, when appropriate, in 
the Edinburgh Gazette, and must 
notify every employer in the trade 
whose name and address were 
known. The employer must exhi- 
bit a copy of the notice in his 
works where employee's might read 
it. Two months were allowed for 
objections. Where trade board 
minimum rates applied, appropri- 
ate records of the rates paid must 
be kept by the employer. Payment 
of the proper rates could be en- 
forced by the courts. Agricultural 
wages boards, similar to the trade 
boards, were set up by the Agri- 
cultural Wages (Regulation) Acts 
of 1924 and 1940. The Road Haul- 
age Wages Act of 1938 and the 
Catering Wages Act of 1943 both 
laid down legal procedure for the 
regulation of wages and working 
conditions. See Wages Council. 

Tra4ie Disputes Acts. Brit- 
ish Acts of parliament. The first, 
passed in 1906, followed the Taff 
Vale J udgement ( q,v. ) . It allowed 
peaceful picketing, and declared 
that trade union funds were not 
liable for damages. 

A decision of the high court at 
the time of the general strike of 
1926 held to be illegal “ sympathe- 
tic ” strikes by bodies of workers 
not directly concerned in a dispute. 
The Trade Disputes and Trade 
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Unions Act, 1927, passed to pre- 
vent another general strike, de- 
clared illegal any strike or lock- 
out which (1). had any object 
other than the furtherance of a 
trade dispute within the trade or 
industry in which the strikers 
were engaged, and (2) was de- 
signed to coerce the govt., either 
directly or by inflicting hardship 
upon the community. This Act 
was repealed by the Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1946, 
which declared that the law should 
be as if the 1927 Act had never 
been passed. /See'General Strike, 

Trade Mark. Name or distinc- 
tive device used in relation to 
goods for the purpose of indicating 
a connexion in the course of trade 
between the goods and the person 
having the right to use the mark 
either as proprietor or registered 
user. A certification trade mark is 
a mark adapted to distinguish in 
the course of trade goods certified 
by any person in respect of origin, 
material, manufacture, quality, 
accuracy, or other characteristic. 

In the U.K. a register of trade 
marks is kept at the patent office, 
London, and is divided into two 
parts. Part A marks must be 
either a name represented in some 
particular manner or a si^ature ; 
or a word which must be either (a) 
invented, or (b) have no direct re- 
ference to the character or quality 
of the goods and must not be a 
geographical name or surname, or 
(c) be adapted to distinguish the 
goods ; or some other distinctive 
mark adapted to distinguish the 
goods of the proprietor. Part B 
marks are required merely to be 
capable of distinguishing the goods. 
Marks registered in Part A are 
absolutely protected, but registra- 
tion in Part B is only prima facie 
evidence that the person on the re- 
gister has the exclusive right to 
use the mark. When an invented 
word has become so well known in 
. respect of certain goods that use of 
it in connexion with other goods 
would indicate that they are made 
by the owner of the mark, the 
word may be registered as a defen- 
sive mark in respect of goods even 
though the owner of the mark has 
no intention of using the mark on 
these goods or of making those 
goods at aU. 

The law concerning trade marks 
in the U.K. is contained princi- 
pally in the Trade Marks Acts of 
1906 and 1919 and the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act, 1926. 

Trade Name. Common term 
for a proprietary name applied to 
a particular product of a particular 
manufacturer which may not be 


applied to any similar product 
made by another manufacturer. 
Examples are Bakelite, Cellophane, 
Dictaphone, Perspex, Technicolor. 
When such names are used else- 
where in this Encyclopedia they 
are enclosed in inverted commas. 

Trades Council. Local per- 
manent committee in the U.K. of 
delegates from various trade 
unions represented in a neighbour- 
hood- Formation of these councils 
started in 1868, and by 1861 they 
existed in London, Glasgow, Shef- 
field, Liverpool, and Edinburgh ; 
many of them started as strike 
committees. Their original object 
was to render advice or assistance 
to one another, in inter-union 
affairs as well as in disputes with 
employers ; they came also to play 
a substantial part in promoting 
interest among trade unionists in 
local and national politics. The 
Trades Union Congress (v.i,) was 
called into being by trades 
councils. 

Trades Unioxx Congress. The 

voluntary association of British 
trade unions for the formulation 
of policy. National conferences 
of trade unions were summoned by 
the Glasgow trades council, 1864, 
and the Sheffield trades council, 
1867 ; but the first trades union 
congress is counted as that 
summoned by the Manchester 
and Salford trades council in 1868, 
which represented 118,367 mem- 


bers. Ill 1S71 the congress was 
called in London to consider 
projected legislation that would 
have made criminal virtually any 
usual method of combination by 
workers ; it elected a pari, commit- 
tee to watch legislation and admm- 
istration affecting labour, and to 
work for legislation recommended 
by the T.U.C., which thereafter 
met annually except in 1914. 
In 1923 the pari, committee was 
replaced by the. general council, 
which was given power to act for 
the T.U.C. between meetings as 
well as simply to keep watch. 

Membership in 1900 was IJ m., 
in 1919 more than fij m., in 1930 
3f m., in 1946 more than 6^ m. 
mth 187 affiliated unions. From 
1893 the Socialist element became 
predominant in the congress. 
From 1894 trades councils were 
expelled from representation at 
its meetings, participation in 
which was thereafter confined to 
members of trade unions. The 
Scottish trades union congress, 
representing unions operating in 
Scotland only, was founded in 
1897. Similar bodies have been 
created in many other countries. 
See American Federation of Labour; 
Conf 6d6ration G4nerale de Travail; 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions ; Trade Disputes Acts ; 
Trades Council. Consult The 
British Trades Union Congress, 
W. J. Davis, 1910-16. 


TRADE UNIONS: ORIGIN & FUNCTIONS 


liOrd Citrine, den. Seoretarjr T.IT.C., 1926-46 


The story of trade unions from their origins in England in the early 
xgth century is here told. See also Bevin, E. ; Burns^ John ; 
Combination Lams ; Ear die, J. K, ; Mineworkers, National Union 
of; National Unions ; Tilleit, B. ; Trade Disputes Acts ; Trades 
Union Congress 


Trade unions are permanent 
associations of workers formed for 
the purpose of maintaining and 
improving wages and salaries, 
reducing hours of work, and 
dealing with the general working 
conditions of members. Associa- 
tions or combinations of work- 
people with some of the character- 
istics of trade unions existed long 
before the industrial revolution in 
the latter part of the 18th century. 
But the regulation of wages and of 
the hours and conditions of 
employment could not legally be 
the subject of collective bargain- 
ing under the medieval system. 
Numerous Acts of parliament then 
in operation were avowedly de- 
signed to safeguard the interests of 
workers, and parliament resented 
any attempt to interfere by 
combined action. Combinations, 
whether of employers or workers, 
were forbidden, to pre.serve the 


theoretical impartiality of the 
law, but the introduction of new 
methods of manufacture changed 
all that. The use of machinery, 
driven first by water power, then 
by steam, and involving consider- 
able capital copt, transformed 
industries and trades hitherto 
conducted as domestic handi- 
crafts. It ushered in the system 
of wage labour and factory pro- 
duction, separated the employers 
and the workers into distinct 
classes (capital and labour), and 
completed the breakdown of the 
existing legal system of labour 
regulation. 

Some of the early trade unions 
originated in efforts to maintain 
the Tudor system, by which wages 
were subject to periodical assess- 
ments and fixed by justices of the 
peace, and terms of employment, 

oFlabour, and other^ minor details 
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of industrial life were prescribed 
by legislation. The earliest anti- 
combination laws were directed 
against trade societies formed by 
the workpeople. Throughout the 
18th cent. Acts of parliament 
multiplied, which made it a 
criminal offence for two or more 
workmen to combine to secure an 
increase of wages or any other 
change in the terms of their 
employment. Thirty-four Acts, 
dealing with the regulation of 
labour, and prohibiting combin- 
ations of working people, had 
been placed on the statute book 
in the course of several centuries. 
They were a powerful weapon 
against the wage earners’ attempts 
to form trade unions throughout 
the 18th cent., during which both 
statesmen and employers tended 
to accept, in their crudest form, 
the teachings of contemporary 
economists who held that rates of 
wages must be determined by the 
supply and demand for labour 
in every industry and trade. This 
doctrine of freedom from legal or 
other restraint rested on the 
assumption that if every man was 
allowed to work out his own 
salvation without interference, all 
would be equitable in the end. It 
overlooked the defenoelessness in 
competition of thousands of work- 
ers, thrown out of work by the 
new machinery, who were without 
any power to resist the conditions 
imposed by employers. This 
philosophy was current in the 
years that saw the destruction of 
the traditional defences of the 
wage earners, by the break up of 
the old trade guilds and of the 
Tudor system of wage-fixing by 
justices of the peace and state 
regulation of industry and trade. 

Legalisation of Trade Unions 
The injustice of leaving the 
workpeople unprotected by the 
state, and, at the same time, of 
denying them the protection of 
trade union organization, led in 
the first quarter of the 19th 
cent, to a strong agitation for the 
repeal of the combination laws, 
conducted by Francis Place and 
Radical members of parliament, 
assisted by leaders of trade unions. 
Their repeal, in 1824, marked the 
beginning of the trade union 
movement. Under section 2 of the 
1824 Act it was provided that 
journeymen workmen or otlxers 
who entered into any combination 
to increase wages, fix wage rates, 
alter ^ working hrs., or change 
conditions of emplo 3 unent should 
not be made liable under any 
indictment or prosecution for 
oonspiraev. or for any other 


criminal proceedings or punish- 
ment whatever under the common 
or statute laws. Notwithstanding 
the 1824 Act, modified in the 
following year, the legal status 
of trade unions remained ambigu- 
ous, and much subsequent 
legislation was necessary to define 
their powers, functions, and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Trade unions are not the 
creation of Acts of parliament. 
What parliament did by enact- 
ments from 1824 onwards was to 
give unions legal recognition, and 
to attribute to them certain legal 
rights and duties. Some of these 
rights are enjoyed by no other 
bodies, as they relate specifically 
to the action of trade unions in 
the furtherance of trade disputes. 

Consolidation and AfQliation 

Trade union organization de- 
veloped rapidly after 1824 among 
craftsmen and skilled operatives, 
in industries and trades brought 
into existence by science and 
invention. Unions grew stronger 
and more numerous, and then 
began the consolidation of smaller 
unions of craftsmen in national 
amalgamations, such as the amal- 
gamated society of engineers, 
formed in 1851, the amalgamated 
society of carpenters and joiners, 
1860, and societies in the printing, 
clothing, and textile trades. 

Trade union organization spread 
among miners and workers in the 
iron, steel, and other heavy in- 
dustries, in the rly. service and 
agriculture and among the so- 
called unskilled workers. Organi- 
zation in these industries and 
services was stimulated by the 
activities of local federations of 
unions, called trades councils, and 
by the creation, in 1868, of the 
Trades Union Congress (g'.t?.)* 
The growth of the trade union 
movement can be measured by 
the expansion of the T.U.C. and 
its influence in public affairs. 

During the First Great War 
there was a threefold increase in 
the aggregate membership, reach- 
ing in 1920 rather more than 6J- m. 
in 216 affiliated unions. In the 
inter-war years, marked by severe 
industrial depression and wide- 
spread unemployment, trade union 
membership declined to just over 
3i m. in 1933. From then mem- 
bership rose steadily until during 
the Second Great War it exceeded 
6J millions in 1945. 

Some unions are not affiliated 
to the T.U.C. because they are 
ineligible ; others, until the repeal 
in 1946 of the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927, were legally debarred 
from membership. Some are 


associations of employers, regis- 
tered with, or certified by, the 
registrar of friendly societies as 
being trade unions. Annual re- 
turns compiled by the chief regis- 
trar of friendly societies showed 
in 1946 a total of rather more than 
8,000,000 members in 946 trade 
unions. Many of these were small 
organizations ; 531 had fewer 

than 500 members each. Sixteen 
unions, each with a membership 
of more than 100,000, account for 
three-fifths of the total member- 
ship of all unions. 

Trade unions of workers, which 
were not formed on any precon- 
ceived plan, vary considerably. 
They cater for every class of 
worker, including not only manual 
workers of every grade, and 
skilled operatives and every cate- 
gory of craftsman, but also tech- 
nicians, supervisory and admin- 
istrative workers, professional 
workers, including artists and 
public entertainers, and members 
of the learned professions. From 
the historical standpoint the craft* 
unions hold a foremost place, as 
the original trade societies which 
came into existence in the early 
days of the industrial revolution. 
Side by side with them are in- 
dustrial unions which cater for 
every worker within the industry 
they purport to organize. 

Principal Functions 

• Throughout their existence 
trade unions have performed two 
main functions : (1) collective 

bargaining in fixing wages, work- 
ing hrs., and conditions of employ- 
ment, and (2) provision of trade 
and friendly benefits, e.g. cash 
allowances to their members dur- 
ing periods of unemployment and 
sicimess. As the unions developed 
their organization, they evolved 
broader conceptions of their func- 
tions, and although all unions do 
not function on identical lines, 
their activities have come to 
include, in addition to negotiation 
of wages, hrs., and conditions of 
labour and payment of benefits, 
(a) formulation of industrial 
policy ; (6) recruitment of non- 
members ; (c) general protection 
of members in their employment ; 

(d) collection of contributions ; 

(e) educational work ; and (/) 
general service to members. 

Collective bargaining often in- 
volves elaborate research, and may 
entail such work as the prepara- 
tion of evidence for submission by 
the T.U.C. or by the unions to a 
royal commission or a govt, com- 
mittee of inquiry. Industrial 
negotiations have been affected in 
method by the operation of con- 
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ciliation machinery such as joint 
industrial councils and arbitration 
tribunals. State machinery exists 
for the avoidance and settlement 
of trade disputes, established under 
the Industrial Courts Act, 1919, 
and earlier legislation, such as the 
Conciliation Act of 1896. Under 
this legislation the ministry of 
Labour and National Service is 
vested with power to intervene in 
trade disputes with a view to 
settlement by methods of concilia- 
tion, investigation, and, finally, 
voluntary arbitration. 

To prevent stoppages in essen- 
tial trades iJuring the Second Great 
War the Condition of Employment 
and National Arbitration Orders, 
1940^2, established a national 
arbitration tribunal as a result of 
a joint recommendation from the 
British employers’ confederation 
and the T.U.C. to deal with dis- 
putes not settled by normal joint 
negotiation between employer and 
union. An employers’ and a work- 
ers’ panel were set up, one member 
selected from each with three per- 
manent members constituting the 
tribunal, whose decisions were 
binding on both parties. Many 
awards were made by this tri- 
bunal. This was the first measure 
of compulsory arbitration to which 
the trade unions gave their assent. 

The trade unions have always 
been somewhat chary of the regu- 
lation of wages and conditions by 
legal means, and the existence in 
many industries of joint statutory 
bodies whose function is to lay 
down minimum standards of wages 
and working conditions was neces- 
sitated by the weak organization 
in these trades and by the preva- 
lence of low wages and sweating” 
of the workers. {See Trade Board ; 
Wages Council.) 

Influence on Politics 

The trade unions maintain re- 
lationships with both the political 
Labour movement and the Co- 
operative movement, through the 
national council of Labour, a joint 
composite body representing the 
T.U.C. general council, the na- 
tional executive of the Labour 
party, the administrative com- 
mittee of the pari. Labour party, 
and the Cooperative union. 

The origins of the Labour party 
and the Cooperative movement 
are closely associated with the 
trade union movement, all deriv- 
ing historically from the teaching 
of Bobert Owen (q.v.). Owen, a 
philanthropic manufacturer, advo- 
cated the principles of cooperative 
industry, and sought to practise 
them in his own business. He in- 
spired. after the repeal of the com- 


bination laws, the establishment 
of a grandiose working-class or- 
ganization called the grand na- 
tional consolidated trade union 
which set out to unite all the 
unions in one national body. The 
Labour representation committee, 
founded 1900 in furtherance of a 
resolution adopted by the T.U.C., 
was the beginning of the pari. 
Labour party. The membership 
and financial resources of the La- 
bour party are derived mainly 
from trade unionists, who contri- 
bute to a separate political fund 
of their unions. 

Membership o£ Joint Bodies 

In many ways, the unions act as 
part of the state’s administrative 
machinery, and perform many 
advisory and consultative func- 
tions. In the administration of the 
state health and unemployment 
insurance, until the change brought 
into the system in 1948, trade 
union approved societies played 
a great part by assisting in collect- 
ing contributions of insured mem- 
bers and paying benefits. Most 
consultative and advisory relation- 
ships with govt, depts. and em- 
ployers are the responsibility of the 
T.U.C. Joint bodies exist upon 
which the T.U.C. general council 
directly, and also, frequently, trade 
unions individually or in groups, 
are represented, ft was, indeed, a 
direction from the coalition cabinet 
to all govt, depts. during the 
Second Great War that they must 
consult the T.U.C. and the unions 
concerned on all matters which 
primarily affected the workers. The 
T.U.C, is represented on dozens of 
joint bodies, many at cabinet level, 
dealing with e,g. industrial pro- 
duction, commodity price regu- 
lation, rly. rates, recruitment and 
distribution of nurses and mid- 
wives, export guarantees, over- 
seas trade, colonial labour, medical 
questions, national savings, cine- 
matograph films ; and is asso- 
ciated with many cultural, health, 
welfare, recreational, and social 
institutions. 

Trade union functions have been 
enlarged under the guidance of the 
T.U.C. in pursuit of a policy of 
accepting wider responsibilities, 
corresponding to the importance 
of the position the workers hold 
in the life of the country. This view 
of trade union responsibilities has 
led to closer association with the 
central bodies of employers, the 
federation of British industries, 
and the British employers’ con- 
federation. It has caused the 
T.U.C. also to play a leading part 
in the work of international bodies 
concerned with economic and in- 


dustrial matters, e.g. the inter- 
national labour organization of the 
League^ of Nations and the world 
federation of trade unions. 

An old and socially valuable 
function of the trade unions, the 
provision of cash benefits for mem- 
bers in times of sickness, unem- 
ployment, old age, and death, 
continues to form a part of trade 
union work, notwithstanding the 
development of state soci^ in- 
surance. Unions render an essen- 
tial service also to their members 
in dealing with claims for com- 
pensation, and most unions main- 
tain legal officers to advise their 
members. Through the T.U.C., 
and through individual unions, 
too, a great deal of educational 
work is carried on through week- 
end and summer schools, and 
lecture courses in connexion with 
the London School of Economics 
and for residential students at 
BiiMkin College, Oxford, 

Trade Union, iNTEaNATioiTiJL 
Organizations of. The inter- 
national federation of trade unions, 
founded 1901 by representatives of 
the trade union movement from 
seven countries, including the XJ.K. 
had as its object the collection and 
exchange of information. By 
1913, twenty national bodies with 
a membership of 8,000,000 were 
affiliated. 

After the Eirst Great War, the 
I.F.T.U. was reconstituted with 
h.q. in Berlin. Destruction of 
trade unionism in Italy (under 
Mussolini) and Germany (under 
Hitler), followed by the Second 
Great War, reduced its activities 
to nil. It dissolved itself Dec. 14, 
1945, following the creation of the 
world federation of trade unions 
in Oct., 1945. Consultative status 
was conceded to the W.E.T.U. by 
the I.L.O. in 1948. 

Differences between Communist 
and non-Communist groups within 
the W.E.T.U. arose over the atti- 
tude to be adopted to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme {q,v. in 
N.y.), and in Jan., 1949, the 
British T.U.C., the U.S. congress of 
industrial organizations, and the 
Dutch federation of trade unions 
withdrew from membership, fol- 
lowed by the trade union bodies of 
Australia, Norway, New Zealand, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Iceland, and Luxemburg. On 
Dec. 7, 1949, representatives of 
more than 46,000,000 workers in 
63 non-Oonmnmist countries set 
up the international confederation 
of free trade unions, with h.q. in 
Brussels. In March, 1960, 
U.N.E.S.C,0, and the I.L.O. gave 
this body consultative status. 
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Trade Wind. Name given to 
the persistent winds which, repre- 
sent the circulation of air at the 
E. and equatorial sides of the great 
permanent anticyclones of sub- 
tropical regions. Trade winds 
blow inwards, ' from the N.E. in 
the N. hemisphere and from the 
S.E. in the S. hemisphere, to- 
wards the equatorial -belt. The 
term originated in the nautical 
phrase to blow trade, i.e. to blow 
in a regular track or with constant 
direction. Regularity or con- 
stancy are their marked charac- 
teristics ; their discovery is usually 
credited to Columbus. The trade 
"winds were of great importance to 
the sailing ship, and, in the 19th 
cent., Maury’s investigations, by 
means of data collected by ships, 
resulted in a considerable saving 
in time in many oceanic passages. 

The trade wind belts extend 
over 1,000-1,500 m. of lat. 
both N. and S. of the equator, 
with the exception of the N. 
Indian Ocean, which is subject 
to the monsoon With 

the doldrums they move N. and 
S., over about 5° of lat. following, 
with some lag, seasonal changes 
in the sun’s declination. Although 
remarkable for their steadiness, 


industries new to the neighbour- 
hoods. The original development 
areas, N.E. England, S. Wales, 
and Scotland, had been primarily 
heavy industry districts where 
unemployment was severe between 
the two Great Wars ; in Cumber- 
land, added later, war industry 
developed during the Second Great 
War had to be replaced. Wrexham, 
N. Wales, and St. Helens and 
Wigan, Lancs, were brought into 
the scheme in 1946. Some royal 
ordnance factories were among 
works taken over as trading estates 
after the Second Great War. 
The estates, planned to give 
employment to more than 100,000 
workers, were well supported by 
industrialists. /See Depressed Areas. 

Trading with the Enemy. 
This subject is covered under the 
heading Enemy. 

Traducianism (Lat. traducere, 
to bring across). In theology, the 
doctrine that the soul of a child is 
produced by the soul of the parents 
as an act of natural generation. 
The opposite doctrine is crea- 
tionism, according to which a 
soul is created by God for every 
human being immediately at birth. 

Trafalgar, Battle of. Fought 
on Oct. 21, 1805, between the 


rangements previously made with 
his officers, divided his force into 
two columns which he proposed to 
drive at different points through 
the enemy’s line. This manoeuvre, 
though foreseen by Villeneuve, was 
successfully carried out, CoUing- 
wood, leading the lee (or starboard) 
line of 15 ships in the Royal Sove- 
reign, broke through ahead of the 
15th ship from the enemy’s rear, 
while Nelson, leading the weather- 
line in the Victory, made a second 
breach immediately astern of the 
Bucentaure, the hostile flagship, 
after feinting as if to engage the. 
van. The Victory had made the 
signal to prepare for battle at 
6.22 a.m., but it was noon before 
the first shot was fifed. The 
Bucentaure opened on the Victory 
at a range of 1 J m,, but no answer 
was returned until the latter was 
passing under and within 30 ft. 
of the French ship’s stern, when 
every gun on the broadside, 
double or treble shotted, was dis- 
charged as it came to bear. In 
this single broadside 400 of the 
enemy were killed or wounded. 
By 1.30 the action was at its 
height, scattered groups of ships 
being fiercely engaged down the 
whole line. A few minutes before 


particularly in the Atlantic, they 
are not perfectly so, day-to-day^ 
variations being dependent upon" 
the position and intensity of the 
oceanic anticyclones. The average 
speed of the N.E. and S.E. 
Atlantic trades is 9*4 m.p.h. and 
12*6 m.p.h. respectively. In both 
hemispheres the trades are strong- 
est in spring, i.e, April on the N. 
and Sept, in the S. 

Since the trade winds transfer 
air from higher to lower lats,, 
the accompanying weather is 
brisk and invigorating, and the 
sky generally almost cloudless. 
Off cold-water coasts in the S.E. 
belts, e.p. S.W. Africa, Chile, Peru, 
California, foggy conditions are 
frequent, the fog being carried 
landwards by the locally deflected 
winds. At higher levels the trade 
wind undergoes a complete re- 
versal in direction, then being 
called the anti-trade. Upper air 
observations suggest that the 
height at which the reversal takes 
place varies with season and lat. 
See Map; Rainfall; Wind. 

Trading Estate. Name given 
to sites bought by the British 
govt, under the Special Areas Act, 
1934, and the Distribution of 
Industry Act, 1945, in the so- 
called development areas. On 
these estates, which were run by 
govt, financed cos., private firms 
were encouraged to set up light 


British and the combined French 


Boyaf Sovensf^n N. 


Victorp' Qucentau^ 
VICE-ADMIRAL COLUNG WOOD . Redoubtable^ 

tSr .r. .... ... .e. rC. cFc cFc tCr - 




Sir of Gibraltar 


Trafalgar. Skeioh depicting Nelson’s plan for driving his 
force through the combined enemy fleets at two points 
’ Courtesy of The Daily Telegraph 


and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Trafalgar, which is a low headland 
in Cadiz prov., Spain, about 


this Nelson received his mortal 

- wound, f-rom a 

r ^ musket-shot fired 

if/ £ from the main- 
^ of the Re- 

‘'"*1 doubtable. By 3 

& o’clock the issue 

8 ^/uWuy£ was decided, and 

ceirtau/^ 4 the French and 

btabie^ A Spanish ships that 

S ^ condi- 

7 tion to do so were 

3^AoMAuiyn endeavouring to 

? B make their escape. 

Two hours later 
the fighting ceased. 
B ^ A Fifteen enemy 

jr.B 4 ships were taken 

^'^AoM.iifAeatt or destroyed, and 

Principe deAsturras of the 18 that 

got away two were 

. for driving his wrecked on Oct. 24 

t at two points and four taken by 

Sir R. Strachan 
on Nov. 3. No British ships 

were lost, and the casualties were 
only 449 killed and 1,242 wounded. 


on Nov. 


30 m. N.W. of the Strait of Tactically Nelson’s masterpiece. 


Gibraltar. The British fleet under 
Nelson consisted of 27 ships of the 


Trafalgar is one of the world’s 
decisive naval actions, as it ended 


line mounting 2,138 guns, and was Napoleon’s threat of invasion. Con- 
opposed to a Franco-Spanish force suit The Campaign of Trafalgar, 
of 33 sail, with 2,640 guns, com- J. S. Corbett, 1910. 


manded by Villeneuve. 

The enemy was sighted in the 
early morning, steering due N. in a 


Trafalgar Estates Act. 

Passed by the British parliament 
in 1947 to put an end to the 


con&sed line ahead formation, and perpetual annuity of £5,000 granted 
Nelson, in accordance with ar- by parliament in 1806 to the 
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Rev. William Nelson (brother of 
Lord Nelson) and his descendants 
in recognition of Nelson’s victory 
at Trafalgar. 

Trafalgar Square. London 
open space on the N. side of 
Charing Cross. A memorial of 
Nelson’s last victory, it was 
begun in 1829 and completed 
1867, modified from designs by 
Sir Charles Barry, Its central 
feature is the Nelson Column, 
145 ft., by W. Railton, surmounted 
by a statue, 18 ft,, by E. H. Bailey, 
with bas-reliefs of Nelson’s battles 
^ at the base, by Woodington, Carew, 
Ternouth, and Watson, and four 
couchant bronze lions by Land- 
seer. Artesian wells supply fount- 
ains, which, with busts on the N. 
wall, form a memorial to Jellicoe 
and Beatty. There are statues of 
George IV, Havelock, and Sir C. 
Napier. On the N. terrace wall 
are official standards of length; 
at the S.E. corner is an entrance 
to the Bakerloo tube rly. Scene 
of many historic and popular 
demonstrations, the square occu- 
pies part of the site of the village 
of Charing. Here were the royal 
mews of Chaucer’s day, and later 
the rookery called Porridge Island. 
The highway surrounding the 
square i^ a traffic roundabout. See 
Charing Cross ; Column ; London ; ' 
National Gallery ; S. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 

Traffic Signals. Devices for 
controlling the movement of road 
vehicles and pedestrians. Traffic 
signals are either temporary or 
permanent. The former include 
diversionary notices ; warning sig- 
nals, oil or electric red lamps to 
mark temporary obstructions; or 
manually operated colour-light sig- 
nals to control traffic along roads 
under repair. Among types of 
permanent traffic signals are illu- 
minated road beacons, usually set 
,on islands, with the object of keep- 
ing vehicles in a line; unlit 'signals 
of the Belisha beacon type ; studs 
to mark pedestrian crossings ; cen- 
tral lines or studs to divide traffic 
lanes ; and electrically operated 
automatic signals to control ve- 
hicle and pedestrian traffic at busy 
comers and cross-roads. 

Colour-light signalling was in- 
troduced in 1918, when congestion 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, be- 
came too acute for point-duty 
policemen. A series of sign^ 
towers was placed down the centre 
of the street, each carrying red, 
green, and white electric lights 
operated by hand. These were- 
replaced by two-colour automatic 
lights on posts at street comers, 
controlled by time switches. 


The first traffic lights in Eng- 
land were put up at Leeds in 
1923 ; the &st in London at the 
junction of St. James’s Street and 
Piccadilly in 1926. These were 
originally manually, but later 
automatically, operated. Whereas 
the liglits in the U.S. A. and France 
have a two-colour phase, red and 
green, those in British Common- 
wealth countries work on a cycle of 
four light changes : red (stop) ; 
red and amber simultaneously 
(prepare to start but do not 
move) ; green (go straight ahead, 
or to left or right) ; amber 
(prepare to stop). The length of 
the total light cycle varies between 
the limits of 30 and 120 secs. 

There are four principal sys- 
tems of time-operated colour- 
lights ; synchronous, red overlap, 
limited progressive, and flexible 
progressive. All have a pre- 
determined cycle of operation, the 
switching on and off of lights 
being governed by a clock. Syn- 
chronous lights show the same 
colour at any one moment at all 
intersections along the whole 
street, so that all change at once. 
The red overlap system allows 
traffic from a main road into a side 
street with the minimum disturb- 
ance to through traffic. Limited 
progressive lights are so timed at 
each road intersection that al- 
ternate lights are synchronous. 
In the flexible progressive system, 
signals change according to the 
irregular spacing of street crossings 
and volume of cross traffic. 

The cycle of light changes is 
often controlled as'reqmred by the 
vehicles themselves passing over 
detector pads surfaced with rubber, 
the pads being in pneumatic or 
electrical contact with a control 
box. When the lights have been 
altered by a vehicle, they remain 
at the colour shown for a pre- 
determined period. Vehicle-oper- 
ated lights are usually installed 
where traffic is irregular. 

Most automatic traffic light sys- 
tems incorporate an additional 
green light, called a filter, which 
permits vehicles to turn off into 
side streets while the red light 
remains against the through 
stream. At some pedestrian 
crossings, manually operated lights 
allow pedestrians to halt traffic for 
a limited period governed by a 
time switch. Experiments have 
also been made with lights operated 
by vehicles interrupting the beam 
from a photo-electric cell. See 
Signals colour plate. 

Trafford Park. District '"of 
Manchester. It is about 2 m. W. 
of the city proper, with a rly. 


station. The hail here was long 
the seat of the De Trafford family. 
Bordering the Manchester .Ship 
Canal, the estate was purchased 
by a company and cut up into 
sites for warehouses and factories, 
and works have been erected 
here. /S'ee Manchester; Manchester 
Ship Canal ; Old Trafford. 

Tragacanth. Gum-like exuda- 
tion obtained by incision of a 
species of the shrub Asiragalus, 
found native in Asia Minor. It 
occurs in thin, white or yellowish 
flakes, and is used in medicine 
as a demulcent, and as a means of 
temporarily suspending insoluble 
powders in mixtures. See Gum. 

Tragedy (Gr. iragos, goat ; ode, 
song). Originally a hymn or choral 
ode sung at the festival held in 
honour of Dionysus among the 
ancient Greeks- The reason for the 
appellation remains uncertain. The 
most plausible explanation is that 
a goat, the destroyer of vines, was 
sacrificed to the wine god during 
the singing of the ode. 

As defined by Aristotle, tragedy 
is a representation of an action that 
is weighty, complete, and of a due 
magnitude, effecting through pity 
and terror a purgation of the like 
passions in the mind of the specta- 
tors; and Professor Tyrrell ex- 
plains this purgation as broadly 
indicating that the feelings should 
be rightly excited about something 
which is their proper object, and 
that those feelings should ulti- 
mately be allayed artistically. Mod- 
ern tragic art too often neglects 
the due allaying of the passions 
aroused, leaving the spectator 
as it were isolated upon a peak 
where no voice of hope or comfort 
can reach him, and appalled 
with the immensity of the tragic 
situation. 

It was otherwise with Greek 
tragedy, which, while telling the 
old story of sin and suffering, and 
showing men ever in the hands of 
chance and fate, yet taught that 
God is good. Behind the inexor- 
able destiny it never failed to see 
the cosmic order and the divine 
justice of man’s incurring penalty 
for failure in or breach of that 
duty which preserves the very 
stars from wrong. 

Tragedy, according to George 
Eliot, consists in the terrible diffi- 
culty of the adjustment of our in- 
dividual needs to the dire necessi- 
ties of our lot, partly as to our 
natural constitution, partly as 
sharers of life with our fellow- 
beings. A good tragic subject, 
she declares, must represent a 
possible, sufficiently probable, not a 
common action ; and to be really 
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tragic, it. must represent irrepar- 
able collision between the indivi- 
dual, with whom we sympathise, 
and the general, of which we 
recognize the irresistible power ; 
the tragedy consisting in the 
struggle involved, and often in 
the entirely calamitous issue in 
spite of a grand submission. 

To the criticism that it is almost 
a mockery to tell an individual 
crushed by such a collision to seek 
his own happiness, since the nearest 
approach to well-being that can be 
made in such a case is through 
large resignation and acceptance 
of the inevitable, George Eliot 
replies that that is not all that is 
left. Love, pity, constituting 
sympathy, and generous joy with 
regard to the lot of our fellow 
men, come in, enormously en- 
hanced by wider vision of results, 
and by an imagination actively 
interested in the lot of mankind 
generally ; and these feelings 
become piety — i.e. loving, willing 
submission, and heroic Pro- 
methean effort towards high pos- 
sibilities, which may resixlt from 
our individual life. 

So she arrives at the purgation 
insisted on by Aristotle as an 
essential of tragedy. Man cannot 
be utterly blind to the results of 
duty, since that cannot be duty 
which is not already judged to be 
for human good. To maintain the 
contrary is to say that mankind 
have reached no inductions as to 
what is for their good or evil. The 
art which leaves the soul in despair 
is laming to the soul, and is de- 
nounced by the healthy sentiment 
of an active community. Consola- 
tion is to be found in conviction of 
the importance of individual deeds 
and of the aU-sufficiency of the 
soul’s passions in determining 
sympathetic action. JSee Comedy ; 
Drama; consult also The Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks, A. E. 
Hadgh, 1896; The Idea of Tragedy, 
W. L. Courtney, 1900 ; Tragedy, 
A. H. Thorndike, 1908 ; The Lan- 
guage of Tragedy, M.E.Prior, 1947. 


Tragopan ob Hobnbd Pheas- 
ant {Pucrasis). Genus of game 
birds. They include five species, 
found only in the Indian sub- 
continent and China, and are 
famed for the brilliance and beauty 
of their plumage. They occur in 
bamboo plantations and in dense 
coverts on the hills. The males 
indulge in elaborate displays in the 
breeding season. 

Traherne, Thomas (c. 1637- 
74). English mystic poet and prose 
writer. The son of a Hereford 
shoemaker, he was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
in 1657 became rector of Creden- 
hiU, near Hereford, and after- 
wards chaplain at Teddington to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman, lord 
keeper of the seals. Traherne died 
Sept. 27, 1674. He left two 
MSS., one of mystical poems, the 
other comprising four prose Cen- 
turies of Meditations, each in 100 
paragraphs. Both MSS. were dis- 
covered on a bookstall and edited 
and published by Bertram Dobell, 
in 1903 and 1908 respectively. 

Of the school of Herbert and 
Vaughan, Traherne is raised to ec- 
stasy by considering the influence of 
natural beauty on character ; but 
he has more than either of sheer joy 
in existence, while he is eq^ually 
devout. Some passages in’ the 
third of the Centuries, notably 
the one beginning “ The corn was 
orient and immortal wheat,” have 
never been surpassed for magni- 
ficence of style, A biography by 
G. Wade appeared in 1945. 

Ol^ail. Town of British Colum- 
bia, Canada. On the Columbia 
river, it is 48 m. S.W. of Nelson 
on the C.P.R. Less than 2 m. 
away is Tadanac, home of the 
largest non-ferrous metallurgical 
plant in the British Common- 
wealth ; also of a fertiliser factory. 
Pop. 9,392. 

Traill, Henry Duff (1842- 
1 900 ). British author and j ournal- 
ist. Born at Blackheath, Aug. 14, 
1842, the son 
of a barrister, 
he was edu- 
cated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ 
school and S. 
John’s College, 
Oxford. He 
became a barris- 
ter and in 1871 a 
civil servant, but 
also gave time 
to journalism. A contribu’bor to 
many daily and weekly journals, 
he became in 1897 the editor of 
Literature, His books include 
The New Lucian, 1884, two 
volumes of Essays ; and, among 



biographies, Sterne, 1882 ; Wil- 
liam III, 1888 ; Strafford, 1889 ; 
Salisbury* 1891 ; Franklin, 1896; 
and Cromer, 1897. Traill died in 
London, Feb. 21, 1900. 

Traill, William Aoheson 
(1844—1933). An Irish engineer. 
After working with the geological 
survey, he produced a scheme for 
a hydro-electric tramway at the 
Giant’s Causeway, Antrim, There 
was considerable opposition, but 
the scheme was eventually adopted, 
the tramway being opened Sept. 3, 
1883, the first of its kind in the 
world. Traill died July 6, 1933. 

Train Bands. Bodies of Eng- 
lish citizen soldiers. They were 
first constituted in the reign of 
James I, partly on the old fyrd 
system, partly on a voluntary 
basis. They took a prominent 
part on the parliamentary side 
in the Civil War, and in conse- 
quence were abolished by Charles 
II after the Restoration. See 
Fyrd ; Militia. 

Train Ferry. Service of vessels 
specially constructed for the trans- 
port of railway trains across water. 
Such vessels are known as train 
ferry ships or boats. The advan- 
tages of such a service are the 
groat saving of time, labour, and 
expense effected by running the 
trains on board and off again and 
so avoiding the necessity of dis- 
charging their freight, and loading 
it on to an ordinary vessel, and 
reversing the process at the end 
of the voyage. Some ferry ships 
are designed to transport rly. cars 
only, the locomotive being left 
behind and replaced by another 
on the other side. By others loco- 
motives are also transported. 

Training College. Institu- 
tion at which teachers are trained ; 
also called a normal school. Such 
colleges are of many types : (a) 
for men, for women, for both 
sexes ; (6) for those of one re- 
ligious 'fai-fch only ; (c) for train- 
ing teachers to work with certain 
types of pupil, e,g, infants, the 
blind, the deaf ; or to work in 
certain kinds of school, e.g. tech- 
nical. Some, such as Borough 
Road (Isleworth) and S. Mark 
and S. John (Chelsea), were es- 
tablished in the mid- 19th cent, by 
religious societies to staff their 
elementary schools. Emergency 
training colleges (more than 60 
in 1948) were set up by the minis- 
try of Education and local educa- 
tion authorities as a consequence 
of the Education Act, 1944. At 
the permanent colleges (more than 
80 in 1948) the ordinary course 
takes two years, usually with a 
possibility of an additional year 
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to enable a candidate to sit for a 
university degree. Most students 
at emergency colleges follow a 
one-year course with two years of 
supervised study during a pro- 
bationary period of practical 
teaching. Training teachers is an 
important function of English 
universities. See Education; 
Froebel System ; Teaching. 

Training Ship. British ship 
employed in training youths' for 
the royal and merchant navies. 
There are several of these at difEer- 
ent ports of the U.K., e.g. Devon- 
port (g'.v.), Greenhithe. Naval 
cadets have a period in a training 
cruiser before going to the fleet as 
midshipmen. See Britannia. 

Trajan (a.d. 53-117). Roman 
emperor, 98-117. Marcus Ulpius 
Trajanus, a Spaniard of Italica, 
near Seville, 
was bom Sept. 
18, 53. He 
achieved rapid 
distinction in 
the R om a n 
armies in Spain 
and Syria, and 
was in com- 
mand of forces 
on the Rhine 
when the em- 
peror Nerva wisely selected him as 
his colleague and successor, and 
with that end in- view formally 
adopted him in 97. On Nerva’s 
death Trajan became emperor. 
His high character and great mili- 
tary talents were matched by his 
administrative ability ; at no 
period was the government of the 
Roman empire and its provinces 
better conducted. 

Although a mistaken conception 
of the pohtical meaning of the 
Christian faith led him to sanction 
measures for its repression, the 
almost universal praise of the great 
emperor was hardly q^ualified 
except by the historians of the per- 
secuted sect ; and Trajan himself 
forbade any hunting down of 
Christians, only requiring that 
those who were persistently defiant 
should be punished. He was the 
first emperor who deliberately set 
himself to extend the Roman 
dominion, and during 101-106 he 
thoroughly subjugated the trans- 
Banubian territory of Dacia, 
which corresponds roughly to 
the modern Rumania. Later he 
led an expedition to the east for 
the subjection of Armenia and in 
the hope of extending the bounds 
of the empire by further conquests 
beyond the Euphrates ; but after 
taking the Parthian capital Ctesi- 
phon in 115 he was forced to re- 
treat, and the Jews in the eastern 


provinces rose in revolt. Trajan 
died Aug. 8, 117, at Selinus in 
Cilicia, and his policy of expansion 
was at once reversed by his suc- 
cessor Hadrian. Trajan’s deeds 
were commemorated on the cele- 
brated pillar in Rome. See 
Hadrian ; Rome. 

Trajectory. Term applied in 
ballistics, and especially in gun- 
nery, to the curve described by a 
projectile during its passage from 
the muzzle to the first point of 
impact. Theoretically this curve 
should be a parabola, but in prac- 
tice a number of forces change the 
course of the projectile. The prin- 
cipal of these are varying densi- 
ties of the strata of the air, and 
force and direction of wind. The 
study and consequent calculation 
of the effect of these factors is part 
of the theory of ballistics (g.i?.). 
See Guns ; Howitzer. 

Tralee. Seaport, co. town, and 
market town of Kerry, Eire. It 
stands near the mouth of the river 
Lee, on Tralee Bay, with which it 
is also connected by a ship canal. 
Tralee is a station and junction on 
the Eire state rlys., 21 m. N.W. 
of Killarney, and a narrow gauge 
rly. runs to Dingle. The trade 
consists chiefly in exporting butter 
and grain, and importing coal and 
timber. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is remarkably fine, and 
there are interesting historical re- 
mains, including the cathedral of 
Ardfort and a round tower at Rat- 
too. The town grew up round a 
monastery and had a castle. It 
became a corporate town after 
1603, and until 1800 sent two 
members to the Irish parliament. 
It was represented separately in 
the parliament of the U.K. 1832- 
85. For local govt, it has an 
urban dist, council. Pop. 10,285. 
Tralee Bay, an opening of the At- 
lantic, is about 6 m. wide at the 
entrance, and has a length of 
12 m. 

Tramecourt. Town and wood 
of France. In the dept, of Pas- 
de-Calais, the town is 16 m. E. 
of Montreuil, and slightly S.E. of 
Fruges. Near Agincourt, the wood 
was prominent in that battle, the 
duke of York’s right wing resting 
on it. To the N. of the wood is 
a cemetery, where 6,800 French 
are said to have been interred. See 
Agincourt. 

Trammel Net. A kind of 
fishing net. It consists of three 
nets, fixed to stand upright in the 
water parallel to each other. The 
innermost of the three is twice the 
length and twice the height of the 
outer two, and is of a smaller mesh. 
Fish swimming through the larger 


meshes carry with them a fold of 
the inner net, and thus become en- 
closed in a pocket from which 
escape is impossible. This net is 
usually worked by putting it down 
towards evening off a rocky coast, 
and taking it up on tb© following 
morning. Among the fish usually 
caught in the trammel net are red 
mullet and bass. See Fisheries. 

Tramp. Literally, something 
that is trodden. It has come to be 
used for a homeless person who 
walks from place to place, and for a 
walk. Another tramp is a plate of 
iron worn by diggers under the hol- 
low of the foot to save the sole. A 
tramp steamer is one that makes 
short voyages from one port to 
another, carrying such casual cargo 
as can be obtained. See Vagrancy. 

Tramway. Means of transport 
in which vehicles run on rails laid 
on public roads. Tramways deve- 
loped directly from the rails laid 
around coal mines towards the end 
of the 18th cent, to enable the 
horse-drawn loads of coal to be 
increased. The system of horse- 
drawn cars on rails was first 
adapted for passenger transport in 
New York in 1832. Passenger 
horse-trams first appeared in the 
U.K. in the 1860s. Steam-driven 
tramcars were first introduced at 
Birmingham in the 1880s, and 
were seen in some other English 
cities and towns. The steam engine 
was a separate unit, the passenger 
car being a trailer. Dirty both for 
travellers and for the general 
public using the streets, they 
were soon superseded by electric 
trams, though they were still to 
be seen in some British towns in 
1906, and in Paris as late as 1913. 

Electric trams were known in 
Germany in the' 1880s, and the 
first line in the U.K. was opened 
at Blackpool, 1885 ; the first 
overhead system at Leeds, 1891. 
In the first quarter of the 20th 
cent, electric tramways were in 
evidence in all populous urban 
communities, and formed an ex- 
ceedingly popular mode of trans- 
port. In 1925 over 14,000 trams 
were running in Great Britain. 
By 1947 this figure had fallen to 
below 8,000, and the peak figure 
of 2,700 route miles of track (1920) 
to 1,000 m. in 1947. With the in- 
crease of motoring, tram tracks 
themselves, as well as the restricted 
movement they imposed on the 
trams, became recognized as a 
nuisance, and at times a danger. 
The greater mobility of the motor 
bus and trolley bus made them 
more serviceable (as well as more 
comfortable) vehicles of public 
transport in all but the most 
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Tramway, 
a print o£ 1861. 


The first London tramcars passing Marble Arch, from 
Left, a London County Council cable tiamcar 
on Stieatham Hill, 1900 


densely populated centres. Also the 
relaying of track, necessary eyery 
few years, was expensive ; and the 
unsightliness of the overhead trol- 
ley equipment contributed to the 
decline of the tram’s popularity. 

On the other hand, neither motor 
bus nor trolley bus can cope as 
adequately as the tram with the 
heavy passenger traffic in large 
towns and cities, on main routes 
to and from the industrial and 
commercial centre. Although by 
1939 Bristol had' scrapped its ad- 
mittedly old-fashioned tramways, 
and they had almost disappeared 
from the London area N. of the 
Thames, it was still found in such 
centres as Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow — as in S. 
London — ^that trams remiained the 
'most economical means of carrying 
heavy loads of workers, especially 
if the’ tram service was adequately 
supplemented by motor buses, 
Manchester, however, scrapped its 
trams in 1949, and S. London began 
to do the same in 1950. 

The three main methods of pro- 
pelling tramways are by under- 
ground cable, by underground 
electric conduit, and (the most 
usual) by overhead trolley in con- 
tact with conductor wires. In all 
these methods the power is trans- 
mitted from a central power station. 


In the cable system a 
wire rope in an un- 
derground conduit is 
kept moving by power 
transmitted from one 
end of the rope. A 
continuous slot in the 
roadway is arranged 
along the top of the 
conduit, and a steel 
plate, or “plough,” 
passes from the base 
of the tram through 
the slot, to grip or release the cable 
as required by the driver. The 
underground electric conduit sys- 
tem also necessitates a roadway 
slot, and the tram carries a sliding 
contactor. In the overhead system 
the tram makes contact with the 
overhead conductor wires either by 
a trolley, attached by a springy 
boom or pole to the top of the 
vehicle, and running along the 
underside of the wires, or by a col- 
lector bow. The overhead wires 
have to be supported at intervals 
of about 50 yds. (at closer intervals 
when rounding curves), usually 
by steel poles sunk 6 or 6 ft. into 
the ground. The round copper 
wires are supported by long “ears” 
to which their upper halves are 
soldered. The electric current 
returns through the rails. 

The tramcars themselves have 
two types of chassis, or truck; 
the single truck with four wheels, 
and the bogie with a four-wheeled 
swivelling truck at each end. 
There are two motors, each of 
which drives one pair of wheels 
through reduction gear. The 
motors are carried on frames 
hinged at one end to the car axle, 
while the other rests upon springs. 
The h.p. of tramcars ranges up to 
50. The cars are almost ulways 
arranged to run either way, the 
control apparatus being duplicated 


at either end of the car. The ap- 
paratus consists of electric con- 
troller, handbrake, and emerg- 
ency brake. The controller turns 
the current on and off, varies the 
pressure passing to the motors, and 
reverses direction. It has two 
handles, one for stopping and 
starting, the other for reversing. 
The usual form of emergency brak- 
ing is by shoe brakes close to the 
rails, controlled by either hand 
gear, compressed air, or magnetic 
attraction. Eor ordinary stops, 
brake-shoes are fitted to the wheels. 

Tram rails are rolled from best 
steel in lengths up to 60 ft. They 
are laid in a bed of concrete at 
least 6 ins. deep, the two rails 
being connected by crossbars at 
intervals, while the road between 
them is made up level with granite 
setts or wood blocks laid in cement 
or pitch. The rail joints are usually 
welded. The gauge varies from 
3 ft. 6 ins. to 4 ft. SJ ins. See, 
Electric Traction and illus. p. 3001; 
also Bogie illus. 

Trance. Condition of insensi- 
bility resembling sleep, from which, 
however, the individual cannot be 
roused, and which is not due to 
disease or injury of the brain. 
When associated with rigidity of 
the muscles, the term catalepsy 
(gr.v.) is employed. Trance is a 
rare condition and probably most 
often arises from hysteria ; though 
it can be induced hypnotically. 
It has been said that the con- 
dition may be mistaken for 
death, but the retention of boffily 
warmth and evidences of continu- , 
ing circulation and respiration 
make a correct diagnosis possible. 

Tranent. Police burgh and 
parish of E. Lothian, Scot- 
land. It is 10 m. E. of Edinburgh, 
on the main road to Dunbar, with a 
rly. station, and is in the centre 
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of a colliery district which gives 
employment to the town. The 
parish church contains interest- 
ing monuments. The ruins of 
Waterfa’side Castle are in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 4,526. 

Trani (anc. Turenum). Coast 
town of S.E. Italy on the Adriatic 
Sea. It is in the prc^- and 25 m. 
by rly. W.N. W. of Bari. The 12th 
century cathedral has a notably 
high tower, famous bronze doors, 
and one of the largest crypts in the 
world. The Narmans took the 
place, then a busy seaport, in 1073, 
and during the Crusades trade 
increased. The harbour is now 
filled up, but there is trade in wine, 
olive oil, nuts, and figs. 

Traiiq.uebar, Harbour of 
Madras state, India, on the 
Coromandel coast, in Tanjore dist. 
It was formerly a Danish settle- 
ment on the sea front of the 
Cauvery delta. The English 
church was built by the Danes 
in 1620 and the New Jerusalem 
church in 1717. Tranquebar was 
sold to the English E. India co. 
in 1845. Pop. 19,000. 

Transandiiie Railway. S. 
American railway. It gives com- 
munication between the rlys. 
of Argentina and those on the W. 
slope of the Andes. Finished in 
1910, it runs from Mendoza, 
2,520 ft. above sea level and 651 m. 
W.N.W. of Buenos Aires, to 
Santa Rosa de los Andes, 2,723 
fb. above the sea and about 90 m. 
E.N.E. of Valparaiso, its length 
being 155 m. At its highest 
point under the Uspallata Pass it 
attains an elevation of 10,521 ft,, 
about 6,700 ft. higher than the 
St. Gotthard. It is on the metre 
gauge, though the rlys. it con- 
nects are of 5 ft. 6 ins. gauge. 
Owing to the steepness of the 
gradients the Abt rack system 
had to be adopted for a total 
length of nearly 22 m. — seven 
sections on the Argentine side, 
and six on the Chilean. Nine 
tunnels are in Argentine territory, 
and 26 in Chilean, the summit 
tunnel, 3,463^ yards, being divided 
between the two countries. 

In 1948 another Transandine 
line was completed, a project 
carried out jointly by the two 
countries, between Salta in Argen- 
tina and Antofagasta in Chile. 

Transcarpathian Ukraine. 
Name applied to Ruthenia {q,v.) 
after its absorption by Ukraine 
{g.v.) S.S.R. See also Carpatho- 
Ukraine. 

Transcaucasia. Region lying 
S. of the Caucasus Mts. It is 
sometimes included within the 
continent of Europe, but is more 


precisely regarded as the N.E. of 
Asia Minor. In 1922 there was 
established the Transcaucasian 
S.E.S.R., a union of the republics 
of Armenia, Azerbaijan and 
Georgia. In 1936 each of these 
three was raised to the status 
of a constituent republic of the 
U.S.S.R. See separate entries. 

Transcendental (Lat. trans- 
cendere, to overstep). Philoso- 
phical term used by the Schoolmen 
to denote a concept of wider 
application than the Aristotelian 
categories. The form transcendent 
was also used. Kant, however, 
distinguished them, applying 
“ transcendent ” to that which is 
connected with matters entirely 
beyond experience ; “ transcen- 
dental to the principles of the 
pure understanding, the a priori 
and necessary conditions of ex- 
perience. That which is trans- 
cendental goes for him beyond 
empiricism, but is not trans- 
cendent, i.e. does not pass the 
bounds of hjUman knowledge. 

Transcendentalism. Name 
applied to any philosophical 
system which recognizes a priori 
conditions of experience. It is 
specially associated with a move- 
ment in New England about 1830- 
50, led by Emerson, Ripley, 
Alcott, etc. Insisting on the 
dominance of intuition over reason, 
it was vaguely inspired by German 
idealism. A revolt against Ameri- 
can Puritanism, it developed 
theologically into Unitarianism 
and mysticism, and socially and 
economically into Socialism, while 
strengthening the anti-slavery 
movement and literary roman- 
ticism. See Brook Farm ; Emerson. 

Trauscona* Town of Manitoba, 
Canada, 6 m. E. of . Winnipeg, 
on the C.P.R. and C.N.R. The 
railway shops of the latter are 
located here; also a creosoting 
plant. Pop. 5,495. 

Transcription (Lat. trans, 
across ; scribere, to write). Act of 
transferring writing from one book 
to another. The writing thus trans- 
ferred is called a transcript. In 
music, transcription is the arrange- 
ment of a pieceof music in a manner 
different from its original form, 
often with additional points of 
treatment, as in Liszt’s, piano 
transcriptions of some of Schu- 
bert’s son^. The word is also 
used for longhand copies from 
shorthand notes, and for records 
of broadcast programmes trans- 
lated into other languages. 

Transept (Lat- transt across ; 
sepPum, enclosure). In architec- 
ture, the transverse portion of any 
buil^ng lying across the main 


body of that building. In the 
Christian basilica it was the part 
immediately next to the apse, the 
ends of its length being projected 
somewhat beyond the breadth of 
the nave and aisles. As the point 
of intersection was moved farther 
away from the apse, and the 
cruciform church was evolved 
by projecting the transept on 
both sides of the main building, 
it became usual to speak of each 
wing as a transept. The transept 
became common in the Middle 
Ages, and almost universal in the 
Gothic period. The crossing is 
often surmounted by a spire, 
tower, or dome. Single transepts 
are the more common, but double 
transepts are found in England 
and Germany, the English style 
being on the scheme of the arch- 
bishop’s or Passion cross, with 
both arms east of the nave. In 
Germany the double transept was 
connected with the double choir, 
one at each end of the church. 

Transfer. In law, to convey, to 
pass property of any kind from one 
owner to another. Land is trans- 
ferred by deed ; chattels are trans- 
ferred by deed, or by delivery, or 
on a sale, by the appropriation of 
the goods to the contract. Shares 
in companies are transfeiTed by 
deed of transfer, completed by an 
entry in the company’s books. 
Govt, stocks are transferred in Eng- 
land by an entry in the books of 
the Bank of England. See Con- 
veyancing ; Land Registration. 

Transfiguration, Feast oe 
THE. Commemoration by the Chris- 
tian Churches of the event des- 
cribed in Matt. 17 Mark 9, and 
Luke 9. According to the Scrip- 
ture narratives, Christ appeared, 
revealed in His divine glory as 
Son of God, in the company of 
Moses and Elias (Elijah), before 
Peter, James, and John. The 
event {see also 2 Pet. 1) is supposed 
to have taken place at night on 
Mt. Hermon or Mt. Tabor, hence 
the name Feast of Tabor used 
in the Greek Church, Observed in 
the East as early as the 8th cen- 
tury, its general observance, on 
Aug. 6, is said to have been 
enjoined by Calixtus III in 
memory of the deliverance of 
Belgrade from the Turks. 

Transformer. Electrical device 
for changing alternating current 
from one voltage to another, step- 
ping up or stepping down as re- 
quired. A transformer is the 
simplest of converting devices, 
since it has no moving parts, con- 
sisting essentially of two sets of 
coils or windings. The primary 
winding is supplied with A.C.. 
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Transformer. Core and coils of a 60,000 k.V.A. 
3-phase transformer for 132,000-33,000 volt service 

Courtesy of British Tliomson-Houston 

thus setting up an alternating ate legs, but 
magnetic field which cuts the con- is distributed 
ductors of the secondary winding winding suri 
and, by electro-magnetic induction, Three-phase 
sets up an E.M.F. in the secondary usually three 
(Eig. 1). jfrequency tr 

In order to get the best possible are used in ra 
magnetic linkage between primary made withoui 
and secondary, it is usual to use a type of tram 
laminated iron core. i ( 

To obtain the maxi- — 

netic flux for a given — ??T$___j!]|jI — i 
magnetising current, 

the core is continu- Hc^neirc core ] 

ous, i.e. it forms a Transformer. Kg. 1. ] 

closed magnetic cir- See text 

cuitinoneoftwo ways (Fig. 2). In the voltages 
the core type of transformer the secondary ter 
coils surround the icon core : in the exactly equa 


must be threaded 
by hand. Rect- 
angular cores are 
preferred, when 
the coUs can be 
wound on formers 
or supports, and 
dropped into 
place over the legs 
of the core ; by 
interleaving lam- 
inations, mag- 
netic leakage is 
reduced to a 
minimum. Two- 
leg cores (Fig. 2a) 
are usual for 
single-phase 
transformers. The 
coils are not 

60,000 k.y. A. arranged wdth the 

)0 volt service primary and sec- 
ondary on separ- 
ate legs, but half of each winding 
is^ distributed on each leg — one 
winding surrounding the other. 
Three-phase transformers have 
usually three or five legs. High 
frequency transformefs, such as 
are used in radio work, are usually 
made without iron cores. Another 
type of transformer which is be- 
coming popular in 
radio is the dust core, 

if 

Jljljl — embedded m a oon- 

tainer filled with a 
'ncore highly magnetic fer- 

. Kg. 1. rous powder. 

The ratio between 
the voltages at the primary and 
secondary terminals is theoretically 
exactly equal to the ratio of the 


shell type, the coils are surrounded number of turns in each winding, 
by the iron circuit. Owing to diffi- Thus a transformer having 1,000 
culties in construction, the shell primary and 100 secondary turns 


type is not liked in large units, and 
the core type is in more general use. 
The most perfect core from the 


Lammated 
^ core 


would have a 10 to one transforma- 
tion ratio and, if the primary were 
supplied at 1,000 volts, the second- 
ary would give 100 volts. The cur- 
rents in each winding would vary 



Transformer. 

Fig. 2a. Core type 
transformer 

point of view of magnetic leakage 
is one without joints, such as a riug 
core built up of annular stampings. 
This, however, introduces diffi - 
culties in winding, since each turn 


Transformer. Kg. 2b. Shell type 
transformer 

inversely, i .g. if the current taken 
by the secondary load was 10 amps, 
at 100 volts, the current taken by 


the primary winding (neglecting 
the small losses) would be one 
amp. at 1,000 volts. 

The actual number of turns is a 
matter for the designer. Although 
a transformer stepping down from 

1.000 to 100 volts has a 10 to one 
ratio, it would not be suitable for 
stepping down from 5,000 to 600 
volts or from 50 to 5 volts. There 
are limits to the ratio which can 
be obtained, although at least one 
transformer has been built for 
laboratory work in Great Britain 
to step up from 3,300 volts to 
1,000,000 volts. The range of 
ordinary transformers is large, 
ranging from units of about five 
volt-amps, output for mains- 
operated electric bells' to 75,000 
kVA for the grid. Above about 
five to 10 kVA transformers are 
usually immersed in a.n oil-filled 
tank, to assist in insulation and 
cooling. Although the efficiency 
of a transformer is the highest 
(over 98 p.o.) of any form of con- 
verting plant, the losses in a large 
transformer represent much heat, 
and it therefore has further air or 
oil cooling arrangements. 

Auto-transformers represent an 
ingenious method of saving copper 
by combining primary and second- 
ary windings 

. Primary J 3), so 

WOY. fA, that the 

mmmiL isc'Ss 

^Sec. ^ effect, tapped 
tOY across a por- 

Transfoimer. Kg. 3. 

Auto-transformer high-voltege 

winding. The 
action should not be confused with 
that of a potential divider resist- 
ance on H.O . ; it gives a true trans- 
former action, and is capable of 
stepping-up or down. It is valuable 
where the ratio is comparatively 
low ; for high ratios the saving in 
winding is negligible and the chief 
disadvantage (that the low- voltage 
winffing is not electrically separate 
from the high-voltage and may 
thus be at a considerable potential 
to earth) outweighs any saving. 

Direct -connected voltmeters 
cannot be used on very high volt- 
ages, and voltage or potential 
transformers are used to convert 
the supply voltage (say 11,000 or 

33.000 volts) to 110 volts at the 
secondary winding, the voltmeter 
being wound for 110 volts, but 
(since the transformer maintains 
its ratio accurately) calibrated to 
read primary voltage. In the same 
way, ammeters are provided with 
a five-amp. winding, and operated 
from a current transformer con- 
nected in series with the load. The 


Txansfoimer. Kg. 3. 
Auto-transformer 
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simplest form consists of a ring 
core with secondary turns wound 
round it, the whole being slipped 
over the conductor in which the 
current to be measured flows, thus 
acting as a single-turn primary. 

E. B. Watton, A.K.X.E.E. 

Transformer Oil* Oil used 
for cooling the windings of large 
electrical transformers. Circula- 
tion of the oil is sometimes by 
convection, hut in large machines 
pumping is necessary. The oil 
must remain in the machine for 
long periods without inspection 
and may be subject to extremes of 
atmospheric temp. Its viscosity 
should always remain low enough 
for ready flow, and there must be 
no formation of sludge and acidic 
products which might hinder 
circulation and attack the metal 
parts of the machine and the 
electrical insulation. The oil is a 
light lubricating distillate which 
has been rigorously refined with 
fuming sulphuric acid. 

Transfusion. Term applied 
to the transference of blood from 
one person to another. The sub- 
ject is covered under the heading 
Blood, p. 1226. ' 

Trans-Iranian Railway. 
Railway in Persia. It extends 
from Bandar Shah, on the Caspian 
Sea, to Bandar Shahpur, on the 
Persian Gulf, and has a total 
length of 872 m. Begun in 1927, 
it was completed in 1938 at a 
cost of £30,000,000. There are 
225 tunnels and 852 bridges on 
the route, hut the line, of standard 
4 ft. 8J ins. gauge, is mostly single 
track, and the steep gradient and 
winding course through the mts. 
restrict speed to 20 m.p.h. The 
rly. was a vital link in the supply 
of western materials to Russia in 
the Second Great War, when 
large quantities of British engines 
and rolling stock were used, A 
branch line was built to link the 
rly. with Transcaucasia, and in 
1947 plans were made to extend 
it to Tabriz. 

Transire (Lat., to go over or 
across). In shipping, a document 
used in the coasting trade. It is 
issued at the custom house of the 
port of departure to the master of 
the ship. It describes the goods 
and their destination, and gives 
other particulars about the ship. 

Transit Circle. Astronomical 
instrument for ascertaining the 
time of star transits across the 
meridian. Invented by Olaus 
Romer in 1690, it consists essen- 
tially of a telescope movable in 
the plane of the meridian, and 
supported on two pillars which are 
respectively E. and W. of it. A 


more complicated instrument, the 
meridian circle, measures star 
declinations as well as right 
ascensions. For this purpose 
there is fixed on one side of the 
telescope a circle which denotes 
its movement in the plane of the 
meridian, and which is read by 
microscopes fixed to one of the 
supporting pillars. On the other 
side of the telescope is a circle 
which is used for moving it. 

The N. celestial pole Hes some- 
where in the meridian, and if it 
were exactly marked by the pole 
star, that object would lie immov- 
able in the meridian. Then, when 
another star, the position of which 
it was desired to determine, was 
also in the meridian, the star’s 
north polar distance would be. 
ascertained by reading the angular 
distance on the micrometer 
circle. The pole star not precisely 
marking the celestial pole, the 
distance from the zenith is ob- 
served of a circumpolar star when 
it passes above the pole, and also 
when it passes below the pole. 
Half the sum of these distances 
gives the zenith distance of the 
pole itself. When this is known, the 
position of the celestial equator, 
which is 90° away from it, is also 
known; as well as that of the 
zenith distance of the equator. 
Hence there are four points from 
which angular distances can be 
measured on the transit circle (a) 
from the zenith, (6) from the 
celestial pole, (c) from the celestial 
equator, and (d) from the horizon, 
which is 90° from the zenith. 

In this way by reckoning in 
distances from the celestial equator, 
is obtained celestial declination. 
Right ascension is reckoned from 
the celestial meridian which passes 
through the point occupied by the 
sun at the vernal equinox or the 
“ first point of Aries.” Delicate 
observations are necessary for 
precision. The micrometer circle 
of the Greenwich transit instru- 
ment is read in six different parts 
of the limb by microscopes. The 
recorded zenith distance is the 
mean of these recordings. 

Right ascension was formerly 
determined by noting the precise 
instants, by the standard sidereal 
clock of the observatory, at which 
the star crossed each of several 
symmetrically disposed wires in 
the eyepiece, and taking the mean. 
This method leads to serious 
errors due to personal equation, 
by which one observer may 
estimate transits systematically 
early, and another systematically 
late. Nowadays the observer 
uses an impersonal naicrometer, in 


which a movable wire is kept 
bisecting the star image as it 
crosses the field of view. An 
electric signal is given automatic- 
ally as the wire reaches certain 
positions in the field, and these 
signals are timed against the 
standard clock. See Telescope. 

Transition. In architecture, the 
passing firom one style to another, 
and the style of building during 
the period of passing. The transi- 
tion periods between Romanesque 
and Gothic, and Gothic and Ren- 
aissance, may be named. The 
Tudor style in England represents 
the transition from English Gothic 
to English Renaissance. 

Transjordan. Arab kingdom 
of S.W. Asia, of which the official 
name, adopted 1949, is the Hashi- 
mite Kingdom of J ordan. It covers 
an area of 34,759 sq. m. and has an 
estimated — because largely noma- 
dic — ^pop. of c, 340,000, of whom 
G. 300,000 are ijab Muslims, 
G. 30,000 Arab Christians. The re- 
mainder are chiefly Circassians 
descended from settlers of the 
1880s. The capital is Amman (pop. 
45,000). Es Salt has some 17,500 
inhabitants ; none of the other 
towns, e.gr. El Kerak, Ma’an, Hbid, 
has more than 5,000. 

Most of the country consists of 
a chalk plateau of an average 
height of 2,600 ft. with, in the 8., 
mts. rising to 4,600 ft., cut by nu- 
merous wadis, river-beds only tem- 
porarily carrying water, most of it 
to the river Jordan or the Dead 
Sea ; at an average distance of 30 
m. E, of a particularly deep-cut 
and long wadi linking that sea 
with the Gulf of Aqaba runs, from 
Damascus via Amman to Medina, 
the Hejaz rly. E. of that line the 
land is partly steppe, but mostly 
desert, with a pronounced desert 
climate and nearly permanent 
drought. 

Such agriculture as there is is 
confined to that part of Transjor- 
dan W. of the Hejaz rly. There 
isolated date palm oases, some 
grain (wheat, millet, barley, maize) 
leguminous plants, tobacco, and 
the vine thrive. The average 
temp, rarely falls even in winter 
below 60® E., and stands at 86° 
and more for long periods. 

About 30 p.o. of the pop. is semi- 
nomadic, about 13 p.c. nomadic ; 
these two groups live almost exclu- 
sively on and with their livestock ; 
camels, horses, sheep, and goats 
which are always on the move in 
order to find food on the meagre 
steppe. The remaining 57 p.o. 
pop. is settled. The only industry 
is the traditional handicrafts 
practised chiefly by the women; 
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but there is potash in the Dead 
Sea, and in 1947 a company was 
granted exclusive rights for 75 
years of boring for petroleum in 
the S. Transport, once attended by 
risk of death from thirst in cross- 
ing the desert towards Mesopo- 
tamia, was simplified by the budd- 
ing of motor roads totalling 372 
m. in 1944, The building of the 
road from Haifa to Bagdad across 
Transjordan gave great impetus to 
the growth of the town of Irbid. 

Administration is by a king 
assisted by a small cabinet and a 
parliament, consisting of a lower 
house of 20 deputies, elected by 
manhood suffrage, and an upper 
house of 10 nominated by the king. 
For administrative purposes the 
country is divided into the desert 
area and five dists., Ajlun, Amman, 
Belqa, Karak, and Ma’an, Its 
armed forces consist of the Arab 
Legion numbering about 

8,000, which combines military 
with police duties, and the Trans- 
jordan frontier force ( vi.), compri- 
prising 700 Transjordan and Pales- 
tinian Arabs. Education in the 
western sense scarcely exists. 

Transjordan was a foundation 
member of the Arab League (g.v.). 
Her application for membership of 
the United Nations in 1946 was re- 
fused owing to the exercise of the 
veto by Russia, 

History. Transjordan as such 
dates from the breakup of the Tur- 
kish empire after the First Great 
War, but it covers states of great 
antiquity which have left such 
traces as the tombs and temples 
cut out of the living rock at Petra, 
about 12 m. N.W. of Ma’an, in late 
Hellenic style, and the crusaders’ 
castles at Kerak, Shobek, and 
Amman. The Nabataean state, 
first mentioned by Asurbanipal in 
the 7th cent, b.o., which almost 
coincided with Transjordan, exist- 
ed until, in a.d, 106, it was van- 
quished by Trajan and embodied 
with the Roman prov. of Arabia, 
later Arabia Petraea; its capital 
was Petra (g.v.). That part of the 
country between the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea was, 
under the name Peraea, from 4 B.o. 
to A.D, 39 the tetrarchy of Herod. 
Antipas ( g.v , ) . During the crusades 
most of Transjordan was from 1099 
to 1187 included as the lordship of 
Montreal or Oultrejourdain in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, part of it 
so remaining until 1291. Under 
Turkish "^ule, it became part of 
Syria. During the First Great War 
T^kish-German forces had to 
withdraw from the Sinai peninsula 
and from Es Salt, to secure a de- 
fence line for Palestine. The area 


was placed under British mandate 
as part of Palestine in 1920. 

In 1923 the U.IC. recognized 
Transjordan as a separate country, 
with Abdullah (g.v.) as ameer, pro- 
vided a constitutional govt, was 
set up. Recognition was embodied 
in an agreement of Feb. 20, 1 928, 
ratified by both, Oct. 31, 1929. A 
new treaty signed March 22, 1946, 
ratified June 7, recognized Trans- 
jordan as a sovereign, independent 
state. Abdullah assumed the title 
of king. May 25. He played a lead- 
ing part in the Arab- Jewish con- 
flict in Palestine, 1947 onwards, 
and on April 23, 1950, annexed the 
Arab Legion-occupied area of Pal- 
estine. See Arab League ; Arab 
Legion ; Palestine in N.V. Consult 
History of Transjordan and its 
Tribes, F. G. Peake, 2 vols., 1934 ; 
Transjordan, A. Konikofif, 1946. 

Transjordan Frontier Force. 
Military formation established by 
the Anglo-Transjordan agreement 
of 1928. The force has a peace- 
time complement of 700 and is at 
the disposal of the British govt, in 
the event of war affecting British 
protective liabilities to Trans- 
jordan. Normally it is engaged in 
the prevention of smuggling. Men 
are recruited from Arabs, Circas- 
sians, Druses, Armenians, etc. In 
1941 the force took part in the 
Allied campaign in Syria. 

Transkeian Territories. Part 
of the Cape prov., S. Africa. 
Broadly speaking, they include all 
that part otherwise known as 
Kaffraria (g.v.), extending from the 
Great Kei river N.E. to the 
frontier with Natal, and thus 
taking in Temhuland, Pondoland, 
and Griqualand East, but exclud- 
ing Elliot and Maclear dists. In 
a more restricted sense Transkei 
comprises Fingoland and Galeka- 
land dists. and the Idutywa 
reserve. The chief magistrate of 
the territories, residing at Umtata, 
exercises some authority under 
the ministry for native affairs. 
The climate is excellent for agri- 
culture and sheep raising, hut 
development is backward. Scenery 
is delightful near the coast, and 
inland wildly impressive. See 
Kaffraria. 

Translation (Lat. irans, over ; 
latum, carried). Literally, the act 
of moving across. The word is 
used for the act of turning passages 
from one language into another. 
In an ecclesiastical sense it means 
the transfer of a bishop from one 
see to another and also for the 
removal of the bones of a saint 
from one place to another, e.g, the 
feast of the translation of S. Martin 
is kept on July 4. 


Transloy, Le. A village of 
France, in the dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais. It lies midway between 
Peronne and Bapaume. Here 
during the First Great War fight- 
ing took place in the British 
Somme offensive of 1916. It was 
entered by the British, March 17, 

1917, after the retreat of the 
Germans to the Hindenburg Line. 
Retaken by the latter in March, 

1918, it was finally recovered by 
the Allies in the autumn advance. 
See Somme, Battles of the. 

Transmigration of the Soul. 
Doctrine of the passage of the soul 
from one body to another. Accord- 
ing to this theory the soul, pro- 
ceeding from God, passes through 
a succession of states before re- 
turning to God. Of ancient 
origin, the theory enters into much 
philosophy and poetry as well as 
theology, and is found in a crude 
state among some savage races. See 
Reincarnation ; Metempsychosis. 

Transom (Lat. ‘ transtrum). 
Beam or bar of wood, stone, or 
metal laid horfrontally across a 
. , door or win- 

I dow. With a 
window it 
I serves to divide 
! the upper and 
lower lights. 

Trans- 
parent Print. 

; Paper impres- 
! 8 i 0 n laid on 
i g 1 a s s and so 
; treated with - 
varnish that 
when held 
before a light 
it becomes 
transparent. It 
was the invention of Edward 
Orme, who in 1887 published an 
essay on the process. The prints, 
being cheap, sometimes took the 
place of painted glass. 

Transplanting. Horticultural 
process. This is a constantly 
recurring task, and the welfare of 
the plants depends on its being 
so carried out as to cause the 
least damage to the roots. Seed- 
lings of innumerable plants are 
raised in spring, and before they 
become overcrowded they must 
be transplanted either to prepared 
outdoor sites or to boxes of soil 
in which they are set a few ins. 
apart. The work is best done 
by thrusting a small handfork 
into the soil well below the seedling 
plants. When they are replanted 
they should he set so that the 
lowest leaves rest on the soil. In 
moving herbaceous border peren- 
nials, it is sufficient to dig all 
round them to the depth of the 
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garden fork and then prise them 
up. In transplanting trees and 
shrubs of fair size, a trench 20-24 
ins. deep is dug at 2 ft. or so from 
the stem, and the soil is forked 
away from beneath the bush, 
which can then bo lifted. The 
best time to transplant leaf -losing 
kinds is in Nov. or as soon as most 
of the leaves have fallen. Ever- 
greens should be moved in Sept.- 
Oct. or in April-May. It is 
necessary to water thoroughly 
after transplanting. If a large 
tree has to be transplanted, a 
trench is dug a year previously at 
about 3 ft. from the stem, and all 
roots found stretching beyond 
that are out off ; a special machine 
is required if the tree is to be 
moved any distance. 

Transport (Lat. trans, across ; 
^ortiare, to carry). Movement of 
men and materials. The beginnings 
of transport were on rivers, and 
hence the great cities whose origin 
can be traced back to very early 
times, e.g. London, Paris, Rome, 
Alexandria, are situated on a river 
or near to the sea. The invention 
of the sail marked a great advance 
in sea transport; that of the 
wheel and the building of bridges 
brought great developments of 
land transport. Systematic road- 
making began when water trans- 
port was already highly organized. 
The Romans were first to recognize 
the strategic value of highways. 

Transport conditions through- 
out the world, by both land and 
sea, remained virtually unchanged 
from the fall of the Roman Empire 
to the end of the Middle Ages. 
Roads were constructed and im- 
proved with the ^owth of old and 
the rise of new cities, and maritime 
and inland water transport in- 
creased in importance, but methods 
and appliances changed little. The 
large-scale production of coal in the 
N. of England led to another of 
the great transport inventions, the 
tram road, a primitive rly. on 
which the coal wagons coidd be 
hauled by horses from the collieries 
to points of shipment with less 
effort than along the highway. 

The latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury witnessed the development of 
the canal system and of the stage 
coach. During the same period 
British inventors brought to per- 
fection the steam engine and ap- 
plied it to, among other things, 
rlys. The Stockton and Darlington 
rly. line, opened in 1825, is a land- 
mark as the first public rly. in the 
world. Rapid development of rlys. 
and of steamships followed. Elec- 
trification is the outstanding rly. 
development of the 20th century. 


The development of rlys. led to 
the gradual decay of the road as a 
means of transport. Revival began 
with the safety bicycle and was 
immensely stimulated by the in- 
vention of the internal combustion 
engine, parent of the motor car, 
which, developed originally as a 
pleasure vehicle, became during 
the 20th cent, of increasing im- 
portance for the conveyance of 
passengers and merchandise. 

The application of the internal 
combustion engine to heavier than 
air flying machines produced a 20th 
century revolution in man’s atti- 
tude to distance. It became possi- 
ble to read a London paper in New 
York within 36 hrs. of its printing ; 
the journey from England to N.Z., 
occupying many months under 
sail, reduced to weeks by steam- 
ship, could be made in five days 
by air. Increasing size of aero- 
planes gave increasing carrying 
capacity, so that it was possible in 
1948 for the Allies to keep more 
than two million people in Berlin 
supplied with food and fuel by 
air alone over a period of months. 

Before the Second Great War 
transport of goods for other 
countries in British ships was a 
major invisible export which 
helped to balance the cost of 
imports into the U.K. British 
losses of shipping during that war, 
and an immense increase in the 
tonnage built, owned, and sailed, 
by the U.S,.A., seriously reduced 
this item in Greats Britain’s credit 
account. See Aeroplane ; Canal ; 
Motoring; Railways; Roads; Ship. 

Transport, Ministry OF. British 
govt. dept. Established in 1919 
with Sir Eric Geddes as its first 
head, this ministry coordinated 
functions hitherto performed by 
other depts. It was made respon- 
sible for safety measures on road 
and rail transport systems, and in 
1946 became the authority for the 
control and upkeep of 7,500 m. of 
major roads in the U.K. In 1941 it 
absorbed the wartime ministry of 
Shipping, and being now called 
the ministry of War Transport, 
controlled all shipping, rlys., ports, 
road transport, and highway main- 
tenance. Under it were regional 
port directors, divisional road 
engineers, and regional transport 
commissioners. In 1946 the ship- 
ping responsibilities were given 
back to the board of trade, and 
the ministry resumed its original 
title. It is hot responsible for 
the operation of nationalised road 
and rail transport systems. 

Transportation. System of 
punishment for crime. By it crim- 
inals are removed to some penal 


settlement outside their own coun- 
try for a period of years or 
for life. In England the Vagrancy 
Act of the reign of Elizabeth first 
empowered justices to order that 
certain classes of offenders might 
he sent beyond the seas, and by 
the reign of Charles II convicts 
were regularly transported to 
America, where they were com- 
pelled to labour on the plantations. 
Transportation to that colony 
ended with the American War of 
Independence, and in Jan., 1788, 
the first batch of convicts landed at 
Botany Bay in E. Australia. 

About 1835 a party was formed 
in Australia to secure abolition 
of the system as far as Australia 
was concerned, and in 1840 the 
sending of convicts to New South 
Wales was stopped. Transportation 
to Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), 
which already had penal settle- 
ments, continued. The Penal Servi- 
tude Act, 1853, finally abolished 
transportation as a punishment in 
the U.K. The system is still in 
existence in other countries. 

Transport Command. Oper- 
ational command of the R.A.F. 
Formed in 1943 to take* over the 
functions of Ferry Command (g'.v.), 
it is divided into four groups with 
h.q . in the U.K. Duties in war are 
to supply tugs for towing gliders, 
operate aircraft for dropping para- 
chute troops, maintam airborne 
troop formations after they have 
landed, and act as general carriers 
to the 'R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand had a major part in the sup- 
ply of ground as well as airborne 
forces in Burma, 1944-45, and at 
the end of the Second Great War 
in Europe ferried nearly 300,000 
ex-prisoners of war to the U.K. It 
supplied aircraft and crews for 
Great Britain’s share in the air ser- 
vice taking supplies into Berlin 
during the Russian blockade in 
1948. Machines of the command 
range from twin- engine taxis for 
four passengers to four-engine 
35-ton freighters. 

Transporter Bridge. Type of 
bridge in which a car, suspended 
from a trolley travelling upon an 
overhead superstructure, conveys 
passengers, vehicles, etc., across a 
waterway. It usually comprises a 
tower on each shore supporting a 
suspension or girder bridge. The 
overhead trolley runs upon rails 
secured to the fadge girders, and 
from it the car is suspended by 
means of steel rods or wire ropes, 
with adjusting screws, arranged at 
such angles as to ensure rigidity 
and prevent swaying of the car ; in 
some cases rigid suspension frames 
are substituted. 
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The overhead trolley may he 
self -propelling, hut a more positive 
drive is obtained hy securing it to a 
hauling rope made of steel wire, 
and passing round pulleys at each 
end of the bridge and round a 
winding drum in a machinery 
cabin. The hauling rope is actu- 
ated hy an electric motor or other 
means. Transporter bridges were 
first designed hy Charles Smith, 
and the first to he constructed was 
over the river Nervion, in Spain. 
Well-known British examples are 
at Runcorn- Widnes, crossing the 
Mersey and the Manchester Ship 
Canal ; at Newport, Mon, crossing 
the Usk. See Bridge illus., p. 1423. 

Transport House. Name of 
the building in Smith Square, Lon- 
don, S.W.l, occupied by the Trades 
Union Congress (g_.v.) from 1928, 
and sometimes used as a synonym 
for the T.U.C. It was built for 
the transport and general workers 
union — Whence the name. 

Transport Tribunal. Ad- 
visory body in Great Britain. 
It consists of three permanent 
members appointed by the crown 
on the joint recommendation of 
the lord chancellor, the president 
of the board of trade^ and the min- 
ister of Transport. Its functions 
are to regulate matters such as 
the reasonableness of charges and 
of conditions as to classification of 
merchandise, the packing of deli- 
cate articles, and what articles may 
be allowed carriage as passengers’ 
luggage. By the Transport Act, 
1947, the former rly. rates tribunal 
was renamed the transport tri- 
bunal, and its jurisdiction was 
extended. 

Transposing Instrument. In 

music, an instrument which sounds 
in another key than that in which 
its music is written. The reason is 
technical; either the system of 
keys or the embouchure governing 
the production of the notes. If 
the composer is using the key of A 
flat he would write for the clarinet 
in B flat, if B, he would write for 
that in A. The other transposing 
instruments are the cor anglais, 
horn, trumpet, and cornet. 

Transposition. Act of present- 
ing a piece of music in other than 
the original key, either by writing 
it out, or by performing it at sight. 
The former is exemplified in popu- 
lar ballads in different keys to suit 
various voices ; the latter is a 
faculty of most practical musi- 
cians, especially conductors, organ- 
istSy and accompanists. See Organ. 

Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Main rly. of the U.S.S.R. The 
longest direct line in the world, it 
was begun in 1891, and, continuing 


the existing line from >St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) and Moscow, was 
completed from Chelyabinsk in the 
Urals to Stretensk on the Shilka in 
1905. A line from Chita, W. of 
Stretensk, branches across Man- 
churia to connect with the sea at 
Vladivostok. This Manchurian 
section, then known as the Chinese 
Eastern rly., was sold by the 
U.S.S.R. in 1935 to Japan’s puppet 
govt, in Manchukuo and remained 
under Japanese control until the 
end of the Second Great War. 

After the Russo- J apanese War of 
1904-05, a line was begun on the 
Russian side of the Manchurian 
border and completed during the 
Eirst Great War. Besides linking 
regions of Siberia valuable in min- 
eral and agricultural resources, it 
had strategic value in the defence 
of the frontier. In 1929 the Turk- 
Sib line, running S.E. from 
Chkalov and S. from Novosibirsk 
into Soviet Central Asia (Russian 
Turkistan) was joined to the Trans- 
Siberian rly. Another branch 
across Siberia leaves the old line at 
Nizhne Udinsk, whence it follows 
the Lena valley for some distance, 
then runs N. of the Manchurian 
frontier to Port Soviet on the 
coast 800 m. N. of Vladivostok. 

The length of the Trans-Siberian 
rly. from the Ural Mts., where it 
connects with the European Rus- 
sian system, to Port Arthur on the 
Manchurian coast or to Vladivo- 
stok is nearly 4,000 m. ; the total 
length from Leningrad to either of 
these termini is approx. 5,430 m. 

Transubstantiation. (Lat. 
trains, over ; suhstarvtia, substance). 
In theology, doctrine of the change 
of the substance of the bread and 
wine, by consecration at the cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist, into 
the true Body and Blood of Christ, 
only the appearances of the bread 
and wine remaining. The doctrine 
is a dogma of the R.C. Church, de- 
creed by Innocent III in 1216, and 
has its counterpart in the Greek 
Church, but is rejected by most 
Protestants. The word is derived 
from the medieval schoolmen, and 
its literal interpretation, implying 
what is called carnal manducation, 
has led to many superstitions and 
much bitter controversy. Article 
XXVIII of the Church of England, 
while rejecting the word, maintains 
that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are present “ohly after an heavenly 
and spiritual manner.” The Anglo- 
Catholic view is that Christ’s body 
being now spiritual, the mode in 
which it becomes the spiritual food 
of the soul is beyond words or 
thought. See Consubstantiation ; 
Eucharist ; Real Presence. 
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Transvaal. One of the four 
provinces of the Union of South 
Africa. It lies between the rivers 
Vaal and Lim- 
popo, the Vaal on 
the S. separating 
it from the Or- 
ange Free State, 
the Limpopo on 
the N. from S. 
Rhodesia. It is 
also bounded by 
the Cape Province, 
Natal, Orange Free State, and on 
the E. by Portuguese territory and 
Swaziland. Its area is 110,450 sq. 
m. Pop. (1946) 4,183,779, of whom 
1,041,835 were European, among 
whom Afrikaners outnumber all 
other groups together. The chief 
tows are Johannesburg (324,304), 
Pretoria (124,512), Germiston 
(51,744). The native peoples are of 
Bantu stock, most of them Basutos 
and Kaffirs. 

‘The greater part of the Trans- 
vaal is a continuation of the S. 
African plateau. In the S.E. be- 
tween Standerton and Lydenburg 
is the high veld, with an alt. of 
5,000 ft., and culminating in the 
Mauchberg S.E. of Lydenburg at 
8,700 ft. The middle veld is be- 
tween the Rand and the Vaal. 
The low veld, below 3,000 ft., pro- 
vides good pasture. Along the 
boundary with Mozambique the 
land lies at between 600 and 
1,600 ft. 

The chief rivers are the Vaal and 
the Limpopo, which, with their 
tribs., drain most of the prov. 
The former rises in the high veld 
and flows W. until, just outside 
Transvaal, it joins the Orange. 
The Limpopo rises in the Magalies 
Berg, an isolated ridge W. of Pre- 
toria, and flows in the opposite 
direction from the Vaal. Its chief 
tribs. are the Crocodile and the 
Olifants ; it flows into Mozam- 
bique and to the Indian Ocean. 

The temp, of the S. African 
plateau, between 20® and 30° S., is 
tropical in summer despite its alt., 
but less than tropical in winter. 
At Johannesburg (5,760 ft.) the 
mean Jan. (summer) and July 
temps are 68® F. and 49° F. The 
difference between day and night 
temps, is also great (e.p. Pretoria 
has a daily range of 35® F. in Aug.); 
at midday protection may be 
necessary against sunburn, foUov^- 
ing a morning with frost. Raitt 
faUs chiefly in summer in the form 
of heavy thundery showers (e*gi 
at Johannesburg there is, on the 
average, 33 ins. of rain in the course 
of 94 days). Only the inland 
valley of the Limpopo experi- 
ences the warm, humid conditions 
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common in low lats. On the high 
veld the sunshine totals exceed 
those of the French Riviera by 
about 700 hrs. a year. 

Very little is known of the early 
history of the Transvaal. About 
1835, Louis Trichard and Hans 
van Rensburg, who was killed by 
natives, journeyed from the Cape 
to the Limpopo river. News 
reaching the Cape of the boundless 
possibilities of the new country, 
emigration began, 1836-37, under 
the leadership of Potgieter. The 
Voortrekkers, as they were later 
called, crossed the Vaal and settled 
on the banks of the Mooi river at 
Pochefstroom about SO m. from 
the present Johannesburg. Other 
settlements grew up in Klerks- 
dorp, Lydenburg, and Rustenburg. 
Each little community professed 
the dignity, though it lacked the 
strength, of an independent state. 
Jealous of each other, they were 
yet forced to common defensive 
action against the native tribes- 
men. Great Britain recognized the 
independence of the Transvaal 
govt, in 1852 ; but in 1877, on the 
initiative of some of the Boer set- 
tlers, Transvaal was annexed. In 
1880 the Boers rebelled, defeating 
the British at Majuba HiTl {q,v.) 
in 1881 ,* later that year a conven- 
tion was signed granting self-govt, 
under British suzerainty. This was 
modified in 1884, when the Trans- 
vaal was renamed S. African Re- 
public, the IJ.K. retaining control 
of external affairs except with the 
Orange Free State. 

The discovery of gold on the 
Witwatersrand (1886) led to an in- 
flux of miners, prospectors, and 
speculators who soon outnumbered 
the Boer settlers. These rapacious 
newcomers and the Boer farmers, 
who were not interested in gold, 
were so antagonistic that the re- 
public could not digest its new in- 
habitants and their way of life. 
The antagonism led to the South 
African War {q.v,) and the annexa- 
tion by Great Britain of the re- 
public, once more under the name 
Transvaal, on Sept. 1, 1900. 

From the peace of Vereeniging 
(g.i;.), 1902, the Transvaal was 
governed as a crown colony by a 
governor assisted by two nomin- 
ated councils, one for executive 
and the other for legislative work, 
until in 1906 responsible govt, was 
granted. In 1910 the Transvaal 
was incorporated into the Union of 
South Africa. 

Output of gold in 1944 was 
12,277,288 oz. (£103 m.). The 
second most valuable mineral pro- 
duct is coal (£84J m. in 1944). 

' Diamonds valued at £63 m. were 


mined in 1944. Near Pretoria is 
the great Premier diamond mine, 
largest in the world, where the 
Cullinan Diamond [q.v.) was found. 
More than seven tons of diamonds 
were extracted from this mine, but 
it was closed in 1932 after running 
for some time at a loss. Reopened 
in 1948, its new output was negli- 
gible. Other mineral products are 
copper and tin. 


739 primary and junior high 
schools for European scholars ; 
1,095 state and state-aided schools 
for coloured, native, and Indian 
children. Education up to the fifth 
standard is in the pupil’s home 
language (Afrikaans or English) ; 
both languages are taught to every 
pupil above that standard. See 
Jameson Raid; Johannesburg; 
Pretoria ; South Africa, Union of ; 
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Transvaal. Map of the South Afrioan province founded by Boer farmers in.,1836 


There are iron and brass 
foundries ; brick, tile and pottery 
works ; soap and candle factories, 
and other industrial establish- 
ments. Stock raising is the chief 
agricultural industry, cattle and 
sheep numbering close on 4 m. 
each, and goats nearly a million. 
Ostriches are also reared. Chief 
crops are maize, tobacco, potatoes, 
barley, oats, coffee, cotton, tea, 
sugar, and the vine. 

On the E. border of Transvaal is 
the Kruger national park, nearly 
8,000 sq. m. in extent, the home of 
almost every animal known in 
Africa, from the elephant to the 
smallest deer. 

The provincial govt, is by an 
administrator appointed for five 
years by the governor-general of 
the Union in council, and a council 
of 64 elected for five years which 
deals with provincial finance, 
primary and secondary education, 
hospitals, roads and bridges, and 
other matters not pertaining to 
the Union govt. All ordinances 
passed by the provincial council 
are subject to the veto of the 
governor - general - in - council. 
Transvaal sends 64 members to the 
Union house of assembly, eight to 
the senate. There were in 1944 


Voortrekker. Consult History of 
the Great Boer Trek, H. Cloete, 
1899 ; First Annexation of the 
Transvaal, W. J. Leyds, 1906 ; 
Laws and Customs of the Bapedi 
of Transvaal, C. L. Harries, 1929 ; 
Rand Riches, H. Graumann, 1935 ; 
Century of Education in Trans- 
vaal, A. K. Bot, 1936 ; Fifty Gold- 
en Years of the Rand, D. Jacob- 
son, 1936. 

Transylvania. Province of Ru- 
mania. From 1868 until the break 
up of the Dual Monarchy, Transyl- 
vania was a dist. of the kingdom of 
Hungary — called by the Magyars 
Erdely — ^beyond the forest from 
the wooded heights of the Bihar 
Mts., which separated it from the 
Alfold. By the Germans it was 
called Siebenburgen, the coun- 
try of the seven strongholds, the 
church-fortresses such as Her- 
mannstadt (Sibid), Grosswardein 
(Nagy Varad), and Klausenburg 
(Kolozsvar or Cluj). It forms a 
plateau within the E. curve of the 
Carpathian Mts., where the rivers 
have worn out well marked valleys 
and collect the drainage to the 
Maros, Szamos, and Aluta (Oltu). 
Under the Hungarian regime the 
ofi&cials, nobility, and gentry were 
usually Magyars; with the Szeklers. 
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an isolated group of people of Mag- 
yar origin, in the E. Caqoathians, 
they formed a third of the pop. 
The peasants were chiefly Ruman- 
ians, who formed more than half 
the total pop. Area, approx. 
22,312 sq. m. 

Transylvania was conquered 
about 1000 hy King Stephen of 
Hungary, and remained part of 
that kingdom until the catastrophe 
at Mohacs in 1526. In 1691 it was 
again united with Hungary, its 
ancient privileges being confirmed, 
and so it remained until 1848. 
During 1848-60 it was a crownland 
of Austria ; next a province with 
its own diet and large powers of 
self-government ; and during 1868 
“1918 again part of Hungary. On 
Oct. 12, 1918, the Rumanians of 
Transylvania, the Banat, and other 



Trapani, Sicily. The famous statue 
of the Madonna of Trapani, hhng 
with jewels and offerings brought 
hy pilgrims from all paris of Italy 

Hungarian districts proclaimed 
their independence of Hungary. At 
a national assembly convoked by 
Rumania at Alba Julia (Karls- 
burg), on Deo. 1, the former voted 
unanimously for union with Ru- 
mania, as did the Saxons of Tran- 
sylvania in Jan., 1919. 

Under the Vienna Award (gf,v.) 
of Aug. 30, 1940, Rumania ceded 
the larger part of Transylvania to 
Hungary. Russian forces entered 
Hungarian-occupied Transylvania 
Aug. 29, 1944 ; after its liberation 
was completed, it was replaced, 
March, 1945, under Rumanian 
administration. The peace treaty 
between Hungary and the Allies, 
1947, declared the Vienna Award 
null and void, the whole of Tran- 
sylvania thus being reincorporated 
in Rumania. 

TraasylvanianAlps. S.E.see- 
tion of the Oarpathian Mts. 

They form the S. boundary of the 
plateau of Transylvania and are en- 


tirely within Rumania. The steep 
slopes are on the S. side towards 
the Danube and are breached only 
by the river Aluta. The lower 
slopes are forested, and above the 
forest are wide plateau-like ex- 
panses of summer pasture on which 
sheep are reared, ^ee Roten Turm ; 
Rumania. 

Trapani. Prov. of N.W. Sicily, 
bounded on three sides by the Med- 
iterranean Sea. Along the shores 
are salt mai*shes, while the interior 
is mountainous. The chief pro- 
ducts are salt, building-stone, 
wheat, wine, olive oil, cheese, and 
fish. The province was the scene 
of heavy fighting during July, 
1943. Its area is 9^68 sq. m. Pop. 
est. 400,000. 

Trapani (anc. Drepanum). Coast 
town of N.W. Sicily, capital of the 
prov, of Trapani. It is 3 m. W. of 
Monte San Giuliano, 45 m. direct 
and 121 m. by rly. W.S.W. of 
Palermo. The celebrated statue, 
the Madonna of Trapani, is in the 
old Annunziata pilgrim church 
near the towm. This church escap- 
ed damage in the Second Great 
War, though 13 others were partly 
or completely destroyed. Coral 
goods, shell cameos, salt, marble, 
and alabaster wares are the prin- 
cipal products. Macaroni, wine, 
fruits, and olive oil are exported. 
The Carthaginians fortified the 
place and in 249 B.O. defeated the 
Romans in a great naval engage- 
ment ; the port became Roman 
in 241 B.o. Trapani was the first 
town to rise against the Bourbons 
in 1848. During the AUied cam- 
paign in Sicily, 1943, Trapani was 
entered by tl.S. troops July 24, 


the last port of any importance 
to fall to the Allies. Pop. 63,640. 

Trapezium. In astronomy, 
four bright stars grouped in a loz- 
enge shape at the core of the Orion 
nebula. A photograph taken by 
Huggins in 1888 suggested that 
they were gaseous stars. It was 
afterwards found that the chief 
member of the group was in rapid 
orbital movement. The stars are of 
the early helium variety and are 
intimately associated with the 
nebula surrounding them. They 
range from 4*7 to 8*0 in magnitude. 

^apezium and Trapezoid 
(Gr. jfmpfisa, table). In geometry, 
two four- sided plane figures. In a 
trapezium no two sides are parallel, 
and in a trapezoid two sides only 
are parallel. The definitions are a 
matter of uncertainty, some geo- 
meters interchanging them. 

Trapping. The catching ofwUd 
animals by mechanical means. 
Traps comprise many varieties, 
from the ordinary steel trap with 
teeth for taking smaller quadru- 
peds, to the pits and heavy dead- 
falls for killing or capturing lions, 
tigers, and other big game. The 
steel trap for rabbits and similar 
animals has been an object of 
criticism, but remains in use. 

Another form of snare for small 
animals is the box-trap, the lid of 
which falls upon the intruder— a 
development of the common mouse 
trap. It is useful for capturing 
small tree- climbing animals, as it 
can be placed among the branches. 

A method of killing small 
ground-game outright is that of 
driving a springy sapling, some 
six feet in height, into the ground, 
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and bending it backwards by a 
bar placed across the run of the 
animal and fixed against a wedge 
on the other side. A wire noose is 
suspended from the crosspiece ; 
the quarry hopping along the 
track runs its head into the noose, 
and in its struggles to get free 
dislodges the bar ; the sapling 
then springs upright, forcing the 
quarry ofi its feet and choking it. 

The pit for ensnaring lions, 
tigers, and bears is a cavity some 
eight or ten feet deep, covered over 
the top with the brushwood and 
other foliage so as to correspond 
with the surrounding ground. 
This covering is arranged so as to 
collapse under the weight of the 
animal, which falls into the pit. 
Sometimes a bait, in the form of a 
kid or sheep, is placed upon the 
top. The reverse of this method 
of trapping is the heavy deadfall. 
A heavy beam or slab placed 
upon four stout uprights, or on 
the top of a built-up enclosure, 
falls and crushes the intruder as 
soon as the bait underneath is 
displaced. It is a criminal offence 
to set a spring trap to kill hares 
and rabf>its except in a rabbit 
hole, or to fail to inspect all spring 
traps for hares and rabbits at 
reasonable intervals and at least 
once a day between sunrise and 
sunset. The same applies to 
setting on a pole, tree, or cairn 
any trap likely to injure a wild 
bird, or attempting to take a wild 
bird with a hook or similar 
instrument. 

Trappist. Branch of the Cis- 
tercian reform of the Benedictine 
order. It originated at the Cis- 
tercian abbey 
of La Trappe in 
Normandy, 
whence it took 
its name. In 
1662 Armand 
Jean le Bout- 
hillier de Ranc^ 

(gf.?;.), a man of 
high rank who 
had been a 
court chaplain 
and was the 
owner of the 
abbey estates, 
became con- 
verted, retired 
to the abbey, 
and in 1664 
was elected abbot. He found the 
community lax and disorganized, 
and introduced a system of 
unexampled austerity, the rules 
imposing strict enclosure, per- 
petual silence, and rigorous fasting. 
Trappist monks undertake no out- 
side work, but employ themselves 



Trappist monk in 
cowl and hood 


entirely with the choir offices and 
manual labour. They now have 
about sixty houses, including the 
abbey of Mount St. Bernard, near 
Leicester. The nuns of this order 
keep an equally austere rule and 
have about twenty convents. See 
La Trappe ; Monasticism ; con- 
sult Histoire de La Trappe, L. F. 
Du Bois, 1824. 

Traprain Law. Conical hiU, 
alt. 734 ft., in E. Lothian, Scoi- 
land. It stands on the estate of the 
earl of Balfour, 5 m. E. of Had- 
dington, and Viscount Traprain is 
the courtesy title of eldest sons 


of the earls of Balfour. The MU 
fort is supposed to have been 
occupied iu the Stone Age, and has 
yielded remains of the Bronze and 
Iron Ages, as well as a treasury of 
silverwork unearthed in 1919 and 
believed to have been cached in 
the 6th century by Anglo-Saxon 
pirates or sea raiders. 

Trap Rocks. In geology, name 
given to any dark coloured basic 
igneous rocks. Trap is practically 
synonymous with basalt, but the 
name is one which has no scientific 
meaning and is gradually being re- 
placed by more definite names. 

Trap Shooting. Mode of shoot- 
ing which embraces two varieties : 
releasing live pigeons from boxes 
or traps ; and projecting into the 
air, by means of a spring trap, a 
clay “bird ” or target. The former 
has been illegal in Great Britain 
since 1921. See Clay Bird Shoot- 
ing ; Pigeon Shooting. 

Traqnair. Village and parish 
of Peeblesshire, Scotland. On the 
S, bank of the Tweed, it is con- 
nected by bridge with Innerleithen 
across the river. The Quair and 
other streams flow through the 
parish, and at the junction of the 
Quair and the Tweed stands a 
17th* century mansion, Traquair 
House. Near the house is a grove 
immortalised in Scottish ballad as 
the Bush abune Traquair. The 
earldom of Traquair was conferred 
on John Stewart by Charles I in 
1633 ; the line died with the 7th 


countess in 1796. 

Trasimene (Ital. Trasimeno). 
Lake of Central Italy, in Umbria, 
called also lake of Perugia. It lies 
12 m. W. of Perugia at an alt. 
of 844 ft;, and is surrounded by 
hills, that on the N. being known 
as Monte Gualandro. The lake, 
10 m. long by 8 m. wide and 25 ft. 
deep, has no apparent natural 
outlet, but is regulated by an 
artificial channel made 1896-98. 
The hills are covered with vines 
and oak and olive trees. All round 
its borders there was very bitter 
fighting between the Allied 8th 


army and the Germans during 
June-July, 1944. 

On the N. shore was fought the 
battle of Lake Trasimenus, be- 
tween the Romans under Pla- 
minius and the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal, 217 b.o. His 
movements hampered by a thick 
mist, and under the mistaken 
impression that Hannibal was 
advancing towards Rome, Plam- 
inius entered the defile extending 
from Monte Gualandro to Passi- 
gnano on the N. Hannibal had 
blocked both entrance and exit, 
and his heavy infantry were posted 
on a hill in the centre. Attacked on 
all sides, the Romans were hope- 
lessly entrapped. Thousands were 
slain, among them the consul. 

Tras os Montese 6 Alto Douro 
(Port., beyond the mts. and Upper 
Douro). Inland prov. of Portugal. 
Situated N. of the Douro, with 
Spain on the N. and E., it is almost 
wholly mountainous. Sub-tropical 
fruits and vines are produced in 
the fertile valleys. Its area is 
4,570 sq. m. Pop. 592,079. 

Trastevere (It., across the 
Tiber) Dist. of Rome. It forms the 
S. section of the portion of the city 
across the Tiber on the right bank 
of the river, on the slopes of the 
Janiculum. It is connected with 
the left bank by the Ponte Sisto, 
Ponte Garibaldi, Ponte Emilio, 
and other bridges. In the S, is the 
rly. station. S. Maria in Trastevere 
was founded by Calixtus I. S. 
Cecilia in Trastevere, originally the 
house of the saint, was made a 
church by Urban I. S. Pietro in 
Montorio was erected in 1600 for 
Ferdinand and Isabella on the tra- 
ditional spot of the martyrdom of 
S. Peter. See Rome. Pron. Tras- 
te’/very. 

Trail. German, name of the 
Yugoslav town Trogir {q-v.). 

Trauma. Medical and psycho- 
logical term for a sudden injury, 
shock, or strain which precipitates 
a disease or neurosis. Sometimes 
the results of the injury are char- 
acteristic, and the chain of cause 
and effect obvious. But when 
such an incident produces in- 
sensibility, or when repression 
takes place, it may so upset the 
weakest point in the system, 
physical or mental, that it becomes 
difficult to trace the symptoms 
back to their precipitating cause. 
Should this cause be mental, it 
may be that the starting point 
of the morbid sequence lies 
further back than the trauma, 
possibly in early childhood. 

Traunsee oe Teattn Lake. 
Lake of Austria, in the Salzkam- 
mergut (Upper Danube prov.), 
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also known as Gmundener See. It 
is 7^ m. long, more than 600 ft. 
deep, and 1,385 ft. above sea level. 
The Traunstein on the E. side rises 
4,165 ft. almost sheer above the 
lake level. Gmunden is situated at 
the N. end. 

Travancore. Former Indian 
state in the extreme S.W. of the 
Deccan peninsula, now part of 
Travancore-Oochin, Its marshy, 
lagoon-fringed coast stretches N. W. 
from Cape Comorin, whence a 
53-m. concrete road runs to Tri- 
vandrum, the capital. Cutting off 
Travancore from Madras are the 
S. spurs of the Western Ghats, 
known as the Cardamom Hills. 
Travancore has been famous since 
the days of Phoenicia and ancient 
Rome for its spices, ivory, and san- 
dalwood. Tea and cardamom are 
grown in the higher ridges ; pep- 
per, rubber, ginger, turmeric in the 
lower. Coconut plantations abound 
along the coast and backwaters. 

The maharaja claims descent 
from the great Hindu dynasty of 
Chera. Travancore entered into 
relations with the British formally 
by treaties, 1795 and 1805, but in 
1684 a British factory had been 
established at Anjengo (near Tri- 
vandrum), where Laurence Sterne’s 
Eliza was born. In 1947, after the 
transfer of power, Travancore 
joined the Union of India, and in 
1949 formed with Cochin the 
united state of Travancoxe-Cochin 
(total area 9,154 sq.m. ; pop, (1950 
est.) 8,680,000). Travancore has 
never been annexed or conquered 
by a foreign power. The percent- 
age of literacy in Travancore (58 
for men and 36 for women) is far 
higher than for India generally ; a 
university was opened in 1937. 
Hydro-electric works at Pallisaval 
supply cheap power to ceramic, 
rubber, glass, and chemical works. 
Communications are maintained 
by 5,200 m. of motor roads, 391 m. 
of canals, and 100 m. of rly. Medi- 
cal institutions are mostly state- 
boiittolled. Matriarchal traditions 
give women great freedom and 
prominence in public life. Area, 
7^662 sq. m. Pop. 6,070,018. 

^ave. River of Germany, 
mainly in Holstein. It follows a cir- 
cuitous course and enters the Bal- 
tic Sea at Travemunde, on the 
Gulf of Lhbeck. The lower cotu*se 
has been canalised to serve the 
port of Liibeck, 10 m. upstream, 
and to form a Baltic terminus of 
the canal system of the N. German 
lowland. See Elbe. 

l^avel and Holidas^s Associ^ 
dtibn, British. Organization to 
encourage the tourist industry in 
the U.K:., formed in 1960 by an 


amalgamation of the former TrarveJ 
Association of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland (founded 1929), 
and the British Tourist and Holi- 
days board set up by the govt, in 
1946. The body is governed by a 
chairman and 19 members, the 
chairman and 8 members being 
nominated by the board of trade. 
Sir Alexander Maxwell was the 
first chairman. Its headquarters 
are at Queen’s House, St. James’s 
St., London. 

Traveller’s Cheque. Form of 
cheque issued by a bank for some 
fixed amount, e,g. £10, which may 
be cashed on presentation in the 
specified areas by the person 
named thereon at banks, some 
hotels, and at the offices of 
certain travel agencies. The 
persdn to whom they are issued 
pays on receipt and at the same 
time signs each cheque. When 
cashed in a country other than 
that in which it is issued, the 
cheque brings an equivalent sum 
in foreign currency at the current 
rate of exchange. 

Travellers’ Club. London 
club founded by Lord Castlereagh 
and others in 1819. The present 
clubhouse, 106, Pall Mall, S.W.l, 
was built from the designs of Sir 
Charles Barry in 1832. A rule of 
the club decrees that every mem- 
ber shall have travelled to some 
place outside the U.K. at least 600 
m.in a straight line from London. 

Traveller’s Joy {Olematis vU~ 
alba). Climbing shrub of the 
family Ranunculaceae, a native of 
Europe, W. Asia, and N. Africa. It 
is also known as Virgin’s Bower, 
Old Man’s Beard, and White Vine. 
As a rule it scrambles over hedges 
and thickets, but often when it 
reaches up into a tree its rope-like 
stems are of great length. The op- 
posite leaves are divided into three 
or five long heart-shaped leaflets, 
and the leaf-stalls is the climbing 
instrument, taking a turn round 



Traveller’s Joy. Flowers, buds, an 
leaves, oi the British wild dernati 


twigs and hardening. The slightly 
odorous flowers consist of four 
greenish- white sepals, downy on 
the under surface. The numerous 
styles develop long white feathery 
tails, which in autumn become the 
old man’s beard. 

Traveller’s Tree {Ravenala 
madagascariensis). Palm-like plant 
of the family Musaceae. It is a 
native of Madagascar. The trunk 



Traveller’s Tree. Tall Madagascan 
plant, the sheathed leaves of which 
hold about a pint of water each 


is built up of the bases of former 
leaf-stalks, which sheathe thenewer 
ones. The exceedingly large alter- 
nate leaves are arranged in two 
rows, with long stalks which are 
greatly dilated at the base and col- 
lect quantites of water. Numerous 
white flowers are clustered in 
large, boat-shaped spathes. The 
seeds are edible, and the leaves are 
useful' for thatching. 

Travels with a Donkey. Book 
by Stevenson, published 1879. Its 
full title being Travels with a Don- 
key in the C4vennes, it gives a 
vivid account of a tour by the 
writer and his beast Modestine in a 
mountainous and little known part 
of France. See Stevenson, R. L. 

Travers, Benjamin (b. 1886), 
British playwright. He was born 
at Hendon, Nov. 12, 1886, edu- 
cated at Beckenham and Charter- 
house, and during the First Great 
War served in the R.N.A.S. and 
R.A.F. He made his name as a 
writer of farces when The Dippers 
was produced in 1922. The follow- 
ing, all at the Aldwyoh Theatre 
{g.v.) between 1926 and 1933, were 
by Ben Travers . A Cuckoo in the 
Nest, Rookery Nook, Thark, 
Plunder, A Cup of Kindness, A 
Night Like This, Turkey Time, 
Dirty Work, A Bit of a Test. He 
wrote similar shows for other 
theatres, as well as film scenarios 
for Ralph Lynn in the mid-19303, 
e,g. Fighting Stock, Stormy 
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Weather, Pot Luck. Travers 
played the part of Wang, a coolie, 
in his own Banana Ridge, 1938, 
and wrote Outrageous Fortune, 
1947. A vice-president of Somerset 
cricket club, he was elected prime 
warden of the Worshipful Co. of 
Fishmongers in 1946. 

!n:averse. In architecture, any 
structure, whether communication 
gallery, screen, or other barrier, set 
up across the interior of a building. 
The term is generally applied to a 
barrier intended to allow a private 
passage for ecclesiastical dignitaries 
or officials across a church or large 
public building. See Transom. 

Traverse. In military engin- 
eering, a bank of earth placed in a 
fire trench perpendicularly to the 
front in order to stop bullets filred 
by the enemy from a flank- Tra- 
verses also tend to localise the 
effects of bursting shells. 

In gunnery, the term describes 
the lateral movement of a piece of 
artillery about its pivot for chang- 
ing the line of fire. 

Traverse City. City of Miclii- 
gan, U.S.A., the co. seat of Grand 
Traverse co. It stands at the 
mouth of the river Boardman on 
Grand Traverse Bay, an arm of 
Lake Michigan, 120 m. N. of Grand 
Rapids, and is served by the P^re 
Marquette and other rlys. It is 
situated in a fruit growing region, 
holding an annual national cherry 
festival ; about a million trees in 
the vicinity have grown from 
those first planted by Jesuits. It 
manufactures agricultural imple- 
ments, furniture, foundry and 
machine-shop products, lumber 
products, and baskets. Traverse 
City was settled in 1850, incorpor- 
ated in 1881, and received a city 
charter in 1895. Pop. 14,455. 

Travertine op Oaloapeoits 
Tufa. Deposit of calcium carbon- 
ate frequently laid down in vol- 
canic regions by hot springs. Often 
cellular in texture, it has a white 
or cream colour which recommends 
it as a decorative stone for the 
inside of buildings, especially in 
Italy. As it hardens with ex- 
posure it makes non-slip floors 
and stairs. The stone may be 
found containing fossil leaves and 
branches. 

Traviata, La. Opera by Verdit 
The libretto by Francesco Maria 
Piave was based on the younger 
Dumas’s well-known play. La 
Dame aux Camelias, First pro- 
duced in Venice, 1 853, and in Lon- 
don, 1856j it was not a success, but 
later was accepted as a serious 
work. The aria, A fors e lui, for 
coloratura soprano, is often sung 
on the concert platform. 


Travnik. Town of Yugoslavia, 
in Bosnia. It stands on an affluent 
of the Bosna, 45 m. direct and 58-| 
m. by riy. N.W. of Serajevo. Most 
of its inhabitants are Mahomedans; 
it has two Mahomedan mauso- 
leums, a bazaar, and an ancient 
citadel. The town was the seat of 
Turkish viziers of Bosnia, 1700- 
1852. Occupied by the Germans 
during the Second Great War, it 
was bombed by the Allies Jan. 4, 
1944. Near by an armoured train 
was derailed by partisans, Oct. 7, 
1943. 

Trawler (0,F. trotter, to go 
hither and thither). Type of fish- 
ing vessel so called because of the 
large nets or trawls which it uses. 
The trawler was developed during 
the 19th century, being originally 
a sailing vessel of 30 to 100 tons 
with a cutter or ketch rig. From 
S. W. England it was introduced to 
Ramsgate in 1814, Harwich 1828, 
Hull 1844, and Grimsby 1858. 
Steam trawlers, first built in 1879, 
developed into ocean-going ships 
of 600 tons or more, equipped with 
refrigerators and operating from 
HuU and Grimsby to fishing 
grounds as distant as the White 
Sea. On the British registry in 
1948 were some 9,000 steam and 
motor vessels with a total tonnage 
of 264,000. In both Great Wars 
large numbers were requisitioned 
by the R.N. as patrol vessels, 
minesweepers, etc. See Fisheries. 

Trawl^g. Fishing in deep 
waters by means of trawlers. The 
net used, termed the trawl, con- 
sists of an immense bag, or purse, 
which may be 80 ft. long. If used 
by a sailing boat, the mouth of the 
trawl is kept open by a pole of oak 
or elm wood, 40 ft. in length ; if 
by a steam trawler, the mouth is 
opened by two ‘‘ otter-boards ” 
which, owing to the movement 
through the water, are forced apart. 

In the process of trawling this 
net is dragged either by the sailing 
boat or the steam trawler for a 
given period of time over the bed 
of the portion of the ocean selected, 
care being taken to avoid as far as 
possible such rocky bottoms as 
would tear the net. At the end of 
the time decided upon, or after a 
certain distance has been covered, 
the net is hauled over the deck and 
a slipknot loosed, which allows the 
contents to be emptied out. Fish 
taken in this way are cod, plaice, 
turbot, whiting, sole, haddock, 
briU, skate, hake, gurnards, and 
ling. A certain number of the fish 
captured may exhibit bruising to 
some extent, partly from being 
dragged along the bottom, and 
partly owing to the weeds and 


stones gathered up in the net with 
them. The great disadvantage of 
trawling is the immense destruc- 
tion it causes among undersized 
fish which are caught in the net, 
especially small flat fish, and 
various experiments have been 
tried to find some means of allow- 
ing these to escape alive. See 
Fisheries. 

Treachery Act. Temporary 
statute passed by the British par- 
liament in 1940 making it a capital 
offence for any person to assist the 
naval, military, or air operations 
of the enemy, or to impede the 
forces of the crown, or to endanger 
life. This applied to any person in 
the U.K. whether owing allegiance 
to the crown or not, thus supple- 
menting the law of treason, which 
does not normally apply to an 
enemy alien coming over as a spy. 
Sixteen spies were convicted under 
this Act before it ceased to be 
effective in 1946- 

Treacle (0. Fr. triade; 0. Ger. 
thriaka, balm). Originally a mix- 
ture of substances believed to act 
as a preventive against or anti- 
dote to venomous bites. This use 
of the word in now obsolete, and 
it is almost exclusively applied to 
the refined mother liquor (mo- 
lasses) left after crystallising out 
the sugar. The sugar content 
varies from 40 to 50 p.c. 

Treacle Mustard (Sisymbrium 
officinale). Alternative name for 
the herb of the family Cruciferae, 
also sometimes called Hedge Must- 
ard (q.v.). 

Treadmill. Wheel turned by 
the weight of a person or persons 
treading on steps fixed on the peri- 
phery. Invented by the Chinese, 
who used it in drawing water for 
irrigation, it was formerly used in 



Treadmill. Example o£ the device 
formerly used as a punishment for 
criminals 
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prisons as a means of discipline or 
as a part of hard labour, the power 
being sometimes used for turning 
machinery or grinding corn. The 
first wheel used in Great Britain 
was erected in Brixton prison in 
1817. The treadmill fell into disuse 
towards the beginning of the 20th 
century. See Prison and Prison 
Reform. 

Treason (Fr. traUson, from 
Lat, traditio, a giving up or sur- 
render). In general, an act of be- 
trayal. The term is particularly 
applied to acts of betraying, or 
violation of allegiance to, the 
sovereign or chief authority of a 
state. In old English law, two 
forms were distinguished : high 
treason, where the act was directed 
against the crown or supreme 
authority ,* and petty or petit 
treason, where the allegiance vio- 
lated was one towards some other 
superior authority, e.g. when a 
servant killed his master or a wife 
her husband. The latter was abol- 
ished as a form of treason in 1828, 

High treason finds its general 
definitions in the statute of Ed- 
ward III, 1352. Numerous fluctu- 
ating variations of treasonable 
offences were enacted in Tudor 
times, and several mitigations have 
since been made. The chief of- 
fences declared treason by the 1352 
statute were as follows : compass- 
ing the death of the king, his wife, 
or heir-apparent ; violation of the 
king’s wife, daughter, or heir’s 
wife; warring against the king’ 
within his realm, whether directly 
against his person, or on pretext 
of reforming laws, religion, etc. ; 
overt adhesion to, or aiding and 
comforting, the king’s enemies ; 
counterfeiting the privy seal or the 
king’s money ; and slaying the 
chancellor, treasurer, or justices. 
Treason under this statute was 
punished by the traitor being 
hanged and disembowelled, then 
beheaded and quartered, attainder 
and forfeiture following. This 
penalty was mitigated in 1814 and 
1870, and a traitor is now hanged. 

Treason-felony was defined by 
the Crown and Government Secur- 
ity Act, 1848 ; it covers the offences 
of seeking to depose the sovereign, 
making war upon him in order to 
force a change in laws, intimidat- 
ing parliament, and encouraging 
invasion. Certain capital treason 
offences were thus mitigated into 
felonies. Misprision of treason is 
the offence of concealing an act of 
treason; defined by an Act of 
1552, it is punishable by life im- 
prisonment and forfeiture. 

The procedure in trials for 
treason and misprision of treason 


was assimilated to that in murder 
trials by the Treason Act, 1945. 
The most important alteration 
was the abolition of the require- 
ment that the treason or misprision 
must be proved by two witnesses. 
The same year John Amery was 
sentenced to death at the Old 
Bailey for treason during the 
Second Great War, haying pleaded 
guilty to broadcasting on behalf 
of Germany, endeavouring to in- 
duce British subjects in captivity 
to fight for Germany against the 
U.K. and Russia, and making 
public speeches on behalf of the 
Axis in France and Belgium during 
the German occupation of those 
countries. See Joyce, William. 

Treasure Island. Adventure 
story by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
first published (after appearing 
serially in Young Folks) in 1883. 
An 18th century story of a search 
for buried treasure, of piracy, and 
mutiny, it is a masterpiece of pure 
narrative. A dramatised version 
by J. B. Fagan was first seen at 
the Strand Theatre, London, 1922. 
There were film versions in 1934 
and 1950. See Silver, Long John. 

Treasure Trove (Fr. trouver, 
to find). Gold or silver, coin, plate, 
or bullion found hidden in the 
ground or some other hiding place 
the owner of which is unknown. 
By English law such property 
belongs to the crown ; but it is 
the practice of the Treasury to 
return to the finder, if he has 
promptly reported the discovery, 
any articles not retained for 
national institutions, and to pay 
him the value of those retained. 
Articles are treasure trove only if 
they have been hidden, not if 
they have been thrown away. A 
coroner holds an inquest to decide. 
Roman law regarded treasure 
trove as the property of the owner 
of the land and the finder, who 
had equal shares in it. This is 
the law of Franco, Germany, and 
certain other countries, although 
the proportions given to the two 
parties vary. 

Treasury. Dept, of the British 
govt, responsible for collecting and 
expending the national revenue. 
It originated as the dept, of the 
lord high treasurer, an olficial who 
appeared at an early date in the 
royal household and ranked as 
the third great officer of state. The 
office was held by several powerful 
personages, including Burghley. 
In 1612 it was put into commission 
for a time, and it has been in com- 
mission without a break since 1714. 
The last lord treasurer was the 
duke of Shrewsbury, who replaced 
the earl of Oxford- 


The commission of the Treasury 
consists of a first lord, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, three 
or four junior lords, a pari and 
a financial secretary, aU being 
members of the govt, of the day. 
For some time the business was 
directed by the first lord of the 
Treasury, who was also often prime 
minister, but gradually it passed 
into the hands of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The office of first 
lord is held by the prime minister, 
or the leader of the house of com- 
mons, who, like the pari, secretary 
and the junior lords, has nothing 
to do with financial matters. Th^ 
pari, secretary acts as the chief 
whip, the junior lords act as his 
assistants ; the financial secretary 
is the chief lieutenant of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The per- 
manent secretary of the Treasury 
ranks as the chief official of the 
civil service. 

The national income is paid into 
the Treasury accounts and the 
national expenditure paid out on 
instructions from the Treasury. 
Until the establishment of the 
ministry of Labour in 1916 the 
Treasury controlled the adminis- 
tration of national health insur- 
ance. The offices are in Whitehall, 
London, S.W.l. 

In the U.S.A. the dept, of the 
treasury controls the national 
finances. Its head, the secretary, is 
one of the most important mem- 
bers of the cabinet. See Budget ; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Prime Minister. 

Treasury Bill, Document 
made payable to a specified person, 
or, if no name is inserted, payable 
to the bearer, by means of which, 
since 1877, the British Treasury 
has fibaanced much of its short- 
term borrowing. Treasury hills are 
thus a major item in the country’s 
floating debt. They are repayable 
at three, six, nine, or 12 months 
from the date of issue, and issues 
are made weekly, the total amount 
being varied. The price paid by 
purchasers — usually finance houses 
constituting the London discount 
market and certain banksMs less 
than face value, the margin being 
a discount and representing the 
interest received by the purchaser 
for the use of his money for the 
period for which the hiU is issued. 
The amount varies according to the 
state of the money market, and in 
particular according to the in- 
terest rate required by the larger 
hanks for loans. Consequently the 
usual method of placing the hills is 
for the Treasury to offer a ^ven 
amount for tender, and to issue 
hills to the highest bidders. At 
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the end of Sept., 1948, treasury 
bills to the value of £4,637 m. were 
outstanding. 

Treasury Deposit Receipt. 

Document introduced in July, 
1940. Such, documents are issued 
by the Treasury to the London 
clearing banks, the Scottish banks, 
and to certain Commonwealth 
central banks in acknowledgement 
of sums lent on request by those 
institutions to the Treasury for 
a period of six months. Originally 
the rate of interest paid was 1 J p.c. 
per annum, but in 1946 this was 
reduced to f p.c. per annum. They 
can be cashed before maturity 
without loss of interest. During 
most of the Second Great War 
they constituted the principal 
method of Treasury borrowing 
from the clearing banks, replacing 
treasui^ bills ; the method was 
continued later, so that at Sept. 
30, 1948, treasury deposit receipts 
to the value of £1,449 m. were still 
held by the banks. 

Treasury Notes. Name some- 
times given to the notes for £1 and 
10s. issued by the British Treasury 
from 1914 to 1928, when replaced 
by notes issued by the Bank of 


Commercial treaties are usually 
designed to improve trade relations 
by granting reciprocal concessions 
with regard to the reduction of 
tariffs on the admission of specified 
articles or classes of goods into the 
countries mutually concerned. 

Both political and commercial 
treaties may bo concluded for a 
definite term of years, at the end of 
which they may be renewed. A 
treaty often specifies that a period 
of notice must be given by a party 
wishing to abrogate it. See, Berlin, 
Congress of ; Ryswick ; Utrecht ; 
Versailles; Westphalia. 

Treaty Port. Name specific- 
ally applied to certain ports of 
China after the Opium War of 
I 84 O 742 . The terms of the peace 
treaty signed on the Cornwallis off 
Nanking included, in addition to 
the cession of Hong Kong, the 
opening to British trade of five 
ports. Canton, Amoy, Boochow, 
Ning-po, and Shanghai, which were 
therefore known as treaty ports. 
Other such ports were opened to 
the trade of Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, and the 
U.S.A. In a series of new agree- 
ments between these countries and 


E. of Brno. Here, on the banks of 
the river Iglava, the Benedictines 
erected a beautiful abbey in the 
13th century. Much of it is still 
standing, together with the fine 
gateway. A trade in woollen goods 
is carried on, and boot and shoe- 
making are other industries. 

TrebitschjSiEorEiED (b. 1869). 
Austrian novelist and dramatist. 
Born in Vienna, Dec. 21, 1869, he 
had won a reputation with such 
novels as Weltuntergang (End of 
the World), 1903, Das Haus am 
Abhang (The House on the Slope), 
1906, and a drama Ein Mutter- 
sohn (A Mother’s Darling), 1911, 
when in 1911 he started to publish 
authorised German translations 
of Bernard Shaw’s works. His 
brilliant versions and active pro- 
paganda brought success to Shaw’s 
plays in German-speaking lands 
before he won comparable popu- 
larity in the U.K. During 1911-35 
ten vols. of Shaw’s works ap- 
peared in Trebitsch’s translation. 
Shaw translated Trebitsch’s play 
Frau Gitta’s Suhne under the 
title Jitta’s Atonement, 1922 ; it 
was produced in 1925 at the Grand 
Theatre, Putney Bridge. Trebitsoh 


England. Currency Notes. 

&easury Solicitor. English 
law official. He is responsible for 
the enforcement of pa 3 anents due 
to the treasury, and is also the 
king’s proctor, iiie official who in- 
tervenes in divorce cases. The 
treasury solicitor was appointed a 
corporation sole by the Treasury 
Solicitor Act, 1876, and he acts 
as administrator of the personal 
estate of an intestate which has 
lapsed to the crown. Until 1908 he 
was also public prosecutor 
Treaty (Fr. traite, ultimately 
from Lat. tractare, to handle). 
Formal agreement between two or 
more responsible govts., by which 
the terms signed by commissioners 
are solemnly ratified, the treaty 
thus becoming operative. In mon- 
archies the sovereign, and in repub- 
lics the president ratifies a treaty, 
but in many states legislative 
bodies, e,g. in Great Britain parlia- 
ment, and in the U.S.A. the senate, 
must give consent to ratification. 
Treaties may have, a variety of 
purposes. Thus, a treaty of al- 
liance may he offensive or defen- 
sive in character. During the First 
Great War Italy, though a member 
of the Triple Alliance, refused to 
declare war on Germany’s side, on 
the ground that Germany was the 
aggressor, and was not simply act- 
ing in self-defence. Wars are com- 


China, signed - between 1943 and 
1947, all extra-territorial rights in 
these ports were relinquished and 
complete Chinese soverei^ty over 
them recognized. See China ; Ex- 
traterritoriality. 

Trebbia. River of N. Italy. 
Rising in the Apennines of Lipria, 
it joins the Po above the city of 
Piacenza, after a N.E. course of 58 
m. The river is famous in history, 
for on its banks the Romans under 
Sempronius were defeated by the 
Carthaginians under Hannibal, 
218 B.c. * 

Trebelli, Zbija (1838-92). 
French operatic singer. Bom in 
Paris, her family name was Gilbert, 

- — ‘ - and she made 

her first stage 
appearance in 
1869 at Ma- 
drid. She sang 
with marked 
success in Ger- 
many 1860-61, 

I and played in 
1 Lucrezia in 
Zelia Trebelli, London in 
French singer She 

appeared in the U.S.A. in 1878 
and 1884, and made her last ap- 
pearance in London in 1889. Her 
fine mezzo-soprano voice and her 
sound musical taste made Trebelli 
deservedly popular. She died at 
&retat, Aug. 18, 1892. 


made his home at Zurich. 

^ebizond. The vilayet and city 
of Turkey once familiar as Trebi- 
zond are described under Trabzon. 

Trebizond) Captuee op. Rus- 
sian success in the First Great War, 
April 18, 1916. The town of Tre- 
bizond {see Trabzon) was defended 
by 50,000 Turks, but the Russians 
forced a crossing of the river. 

Treble. Term applied generally 
to the highest part in a piece of 
music, but in particular to the 
child’s voice. When singingin parts 
first began to be practised, the 
melody was sustained by the tenor 
below which an additional 
part was placed. The next step was 
to add a second part above the 
melody, called the alto or high 
part. Then came the addition, still 
higher, of a third part, triplum, 
which has been corrupted into 
treble, ^ee Singing. 

Treble Clef. The G clef on the 
second line of the stave. 
p- - . . This sign was origin- 

r‘ - ftlly a small g, then 
V later a capital G, which 

has become conventionalised by en- 
gravers into the form shown above. 

Trebonins, Gaius (d. 43 b.c.). 
Roman soldier and statesman. Tri- 
bune of the people, 65 b.o., he 
introduced a hill to prolong Cae- 
sar’s command in Gaul and the 
administration of the provinces 


monly concluded by a peace treaty, Treble (Ger. Trebitsch). Town allotted to Caesar, Pompey, and 
in which the teimis accepted by the in Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia. It is Crassus. After receiving many 
losers are definitely set down. some 18 m. S.E. of Iglau and 40 m. favours from Caesar, who made 
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him consul in 45, he ungratefully 
deserted his patron and took part 
in the conspiracy against him. He 
was governor of Asia Minor in 44, 
and in Jan., 43, was slain at Smyrna 
(now Izmir), by Dolabella [q.v.). 
Trebonius was a friend of Cicero. 

Tre Croci (Ital., three crosses). 
Alpine pass in the Dolomites, N. 
Italy. It rises to 5,930 ft., and 
carries the carriage road from 
Schluderbaoh to Cortina. It gives 
fine views of the Ampezzo valley 
and the snow-clad Marmolata. 

Tredegar. Urban dist. and 
town of Monmouthshire, England. 
The villages of Pochin, Troedrhiwg- 
wair, Bedwellty Pits, and Trefil are 
within the district. Tredegar 
stands on the river Howy, 24 m. N. 
of Cardiff. There are four rly. 
stations in the district : Tredegar, 
Bedwcllty Pits, Sirhowy, and 
Kantybwch. Solely industrial, the 
place owes its existence to the 
opening of Coal mines and the 
establishment of ironworks. Pop. 
19,920. Pron. Tredeegar. 

Tree (A.S. treo, tree, timber). 
Woody, perennial, seed-bearing 
plant, which develops an evident 
trunk. While Theophrastus (b. c. 
372 B.o.) put trees, the most per- 
fect plants, as the first group of 
his four classes of plants, classi- 
fication today, looking for evidence 
of relationship by descent, finds 
laburnums, peas, and acacias, 
closely related, groups the spurges 
with the rubber tree, and puts the 
apple and pear in the same family 
as spiraea and potentilla. The dis- 
tinction between tree and shrub is 
not always clear, for trees growing 
near their climatic limits may take 
on a shrubby form; the tree should 
have a trunk of about 20 ft. before 
branching, whereas a shrub typic- 
ally branches from ground level. 
Among spore-bearing plants tree- 
ferns alone attain the stature and 
form of trees. Of the six genera of 
tree-ferns proper, mostly tropical, 
some species may reach a height of 
50-80 ft., e,g, AUophila excelsa; 
but thei# stems are not of true 
woody structure. 

Both the great divisions of seed- 
bearing plants include trees — ^the 
gymnosperms ((?.v.), embracing 
the very large group of theconiferae 
(pine, fir, larch, spruce, etc.), also 
the oycads (g.©.), the gnetums, e»nd 
the unique remaining representa- 
tive of the ginkgoales, the maiden- 
hair tree (g.u.), Ginkgo hiloha. The 
second great group, angiosperms 
(git*), includes all the broad-leaved 
ttees, oak, ash, elm, palin, olive, 
rubber, etc. 

The ooniferae, aiUong which are 
found the oldest living things, also 


the largest living structures {see 
Sequoia), originated in the Palaeo- 
zoic era, apparently as mountain 
trees. They form vast forests grow- 
ing to the noiiihem tree limit in 
sub-Arctic regions of Europe, Asia, 
and N. America {see Taiga) and 
grow at high alts, even in tropical 
countries. This large group is ever- 
green with the exception of the 
larches (Larix), Pseudolarix, and 
Taxodium, which are deciduous. 
Of great economic importance, 
the pines, spruces, Douglas firs, 
redwoods, etc., commercially 
known as softwoods, give excellent 
timber, while the long fibres and 
good cellular content of many of 
them, such as yellow pines, spruce, 
hemlock, Douglas fir, provide 
paper-making material. 

The angiosperm group is of later 
origin, dating back, perhaps, to 
the Jurassic. The group divides 
into monocotyledons (including 
palms, yuccas, etc.), and dicotyle- 
dons, the most varied, abundant, 
and typical group, containing the 
broad-leaved timber _ trees, or 
hardwoods, e.g. oak, ash, elm, 
fruit trees, and forest trees of 
temperate and tropical climates. 
Among their products are gums, 
dyes, waxes, perfumes, fruits 
(citrus and others), cabinet woods, 
alkaloids, varnish components ; 
their timbers include teak, black 
ebonies (Diospyros) of tropical 
Asia and Africa, the hickory of the 
U.S.A., the varied group known as 
mahogany, as well as the English 
oak, etc. 

The typical tree may be said to 
have a root area of about equal 
size to its branch extension. The 
disposition of the branches and the 
position and angle of the leaves are 
influenced by gravity and by the 
effect of light itself {see Helio- 
tropism) so that each branch and 
leaf may receive suflicient light, 
but in tropical clunates be pro- 
tected from an excess {see Leaf). 
Yet every tree has a distinct and 
recognizable shape and formation 
so that in winter or summer by its 
outline alone the beech is distin- 
guishable from the oak and the elm 
from the wych elm. 

The effect of forest areas on soil 
and water supply in a countryside 
is dealt with under Forestry and 
Afforestation, and the distribution 
of the various types of woodland 
under Forest. For the structure of 
wood see Phloem ; Wood. 

^ee, Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
(1853-1917). British actor-man- 
ager. The son of an Anglo-German 
merchant, Julius Beerbohm, he 
was bom in London, Dec. 17, 1863, 
and educated in England and Ger- 


many. After playing as an amateur 
he made his professional debut in 
London under the stage name of 
Beerbohm Tree, at the Park 
Theatre, Camden Town, in 1878. 
In 1884 came his first great success 
as the Rev. Robert Spalding in 
The Private Secretary, at the new 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Three 
years later he 
opened in man- 
agement at the 
Comedy The- 
atre, producing 
The Red Lamp, 
in which he 
played Paul 
Demetrius. 
Shortly after- 
wards he moved 
to The Hay- 
market and began a long series of 
successes which included Shake- 
spearian and Sheridan revivals. 

The production of Trilby, 1895, 
was another great success. In the 
acting of Svengali, Tree rose to a 
height he had not previously at- 
tained and seldom reached again. 
After a tour in the U.S.A., he open- 
ed at Her Majesty’s, which had 
been rebuilt, and began the series 
of successful productions with 
which his name is associated. 
They were characterised by 
their lavish style, which, especially 
in the Shakespearian plays, was 
freely criticised by many who con- 
sidered the beauty of the original 
lost in Tree’s gorgeous setting. 
His Shakespearian festivals of 
1905 and 1911 were, however, well 
received. 

Among the best known parts he 
played at Her Majesty’s were Sir 
Peter Teazle, in The School for 
Scandal, many times revived; King 
John, 1899 ; Bottom, 1900 ; Herod, 
1900 j Ulysses, 1902 ; Falstaff, with 
Ellen Terry and Mrs. Kendal, 1902; 
Fagin, in Oliver Twist, 1906 ; Col- 
onel Newoome, 1906 ; Shylock, 
1908; Wolsey, 1910 ; Drake, 1914; 
and Mioawber and Peggotty, in 
David Copperfield, 1915. In 1916 
he made a lecture tour of the 
U.S.A,, and Shortly after his re- 
turn died, July 2, 1917. Tree was 
knighted in 1909, and on the death 
of Irving became president of the 
theatrical managers’ association. 
Consult Life, Max Beerbohm, 1920. 

He married Helen Maud Holt 
(1863-1937) in 1883. Born Oct. 6, 
1863, she first appeared on the 
stage at the age of 20, and acted 
with her husband at the Hay- 
market, 1887, and in the U.S.A, 
She remained on the stage after 
Tree’s death, her last appearance 
being in Our Own Lives, 1936; Her 
best-remembered part was that of 



Sir Herbert Tree, 
British actor 




hese pictures reveal the characteristic shapes of some 
the comiupn trees of Great Britain as seen rp. summer 
id winter. '!Nos. i-7 show deciduous trees : i. Oak. 
Elm, one of the tallest of British trees. 3. Horse 


chestnut. 4. Ash. 5- Aspen poplar. 6. Hornbeam. 
7. Larch. 8, 9, and 10 show three evergreen trees, 
whose appearance remains the same in summer and 
winter: 8. Cedar. 9. Spruce. 10. Scots pme 
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Lady Teazle in The School for 
Scandal. She scored minor tri- 
umphs in the films Wedding Re- 
hearsal, and The Private Life of 
Henry VIII. She died Aug. 7, 1937. 

Viola Tree (1884-1938), daugh- 
ter of these two, was horn July 17, 
1884. She acted in several of her 
father’s Shahespearian produc- 
tions, and later studied singing, 
playing in Gluck’s Orpheus, 1910. 
During her management of the 
Aldwych Theatre, she was respon- 
sible for introducing the Guitry 
family to the Lond on stage in 1 920. 
Her reminiscences, Castles in the 
Air, appeared in 1926. She died 
Hov. 15, 1938. 

Tree Creeper {Gerthia famili- 
aris). Small British bird, which 
derives its name from the habit of 
creeping about 
the bark of trees. 
It is five ins. long, 
and its plumage 
on the upper parts 
is mottled with 
dark brown, 
yellowish 
brown, and white. 
The wings are 
brown, barred 
with white and 
yellow, and 
tipped with 
wliito ; the tail is 
reddish brown, 
and the breast is whitish. The 
beak is long, curved, and slender, 
and is used for extracting small 
insects and their eggs from cre- 
vices in the bark. 

Tree Wem, Various species of 
fern of the genera AlsopMla, 
Cyatheat Dicksonia^ etc. Their 
rootstock grows so far out of the 
ground as to constitute a spurious 
trunk consisting mainly of the bases 
of former fronds. Some of them are 
as taU as palms, which they much 
resemble in the bare stem and wide- 
spreading crown of fronds, each 
frond in some species being 30 ft. 



Tree Creeper seek- 
ing insects in the 
bark of a tree 



Tree Fern. Fronds and spniious 
trunk oi Alsophila jphalerata, a 
species of palm-like fern 


long. They are natives of tropical 
and temperate regions. Sec Fern. 

Tree Prog. Family of frogs, 
arboreal in habit. There are about 
150 species, and they may be recog- 
nized by the adhesive disks on the 
toes which enable them to cling 
to the leaves and stems of trees. 
Usually green in colour, and 
difficult to distinguish when at 
rest among the foliage, they spend 



Tree Frog. The European species, 
Hyla arborea 
W. S. Bevridae, P.Z.S. 


all their time in the trees, except in 
cold or very dry weather, when 
they hide in mud or under stones, 
and in the breeding season, when 
most of them visit the water for 
spawning. One species {Hyla ar- 
borea) is common in Central and 
S. Europe, and has become natural- 
ised locally in the Isle of Wight. It 
is a very expert climber, and hunts 
among the foliage for insects, grubs, 
and spiders. See Frog ; Protective 
Colouring colour plate. 

Tree Kangaroo (Dendrolagus). 
Genus of arboreal kangaroos, found 
only in Australia and New Guinea. 



Tree Kangaroo. Black species of 
the arboreal kangaroo found in 
Australia and New Guinea 


There are about seven species, 
black or dark grey in colour, with 
the front and hind limbs nearly 
equal in length, thus differing 
markedly from the ground kanga- 
roos. They feed mainly on fruit 
and ferns. 

Tree Mallow {Lavatera arborea). 
Shrub of the family Malvaceae, a 
native of the European coasts. It 
forms a stout, erect, woody stem 


five or six feet high, and its large, 
roundish leaves are cut into from 
5 to 9 lobes with toothed edges. 



Tree Mallow. Leaves and flowers 
of the shrub ; inset, single flower 


The glossy, purple flowers, much 
like those of mallow and holly- 
hock, are 1 J ins. across. 

Tree Shrew ( Tnpaiidae), The 
family of the arboreal shrews, 
found only in India and Malaya. 
In general appearance they 



mammal of India and Malaya 


rather resemble small squirrels, 
but have the typically long muzzle 
of the shrews. They feed upon 
insects and fruit. 

Tree- Worship. Ritual venera- 
tion of trees. The worship may be 
addressed to the trees themselves, 
because of their mysterious powers, 
or to the deities, departed souls, or 
non-human spirits deemed to have 
in them their casual or permanent 
abode. Associated with individual 
trees or a whole species, it pervades 
the primitive culture of all tree- 
bearing regions. 

Whatever may have been the 
emotional attitude towards trees of 
primeval Stone- Age hunters. Neo- 
lithic man, who accomplished tree- 
felling and the systematic harvest- 
ing of edible fruits, established 
mystical relations with trees as 
animate objects affecting his daily 
life. Many factors concurred in these 
developments, from the Semitic 
recognition of the reproductive 
principle, exemplified in the date- 
palm, to the Egyptian conception 
that incense-yielding trees possessed 
the pow'er of animating the dead. In 
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early Mesopotamian art a sacred 
tree is portrayed between two 
worshippers, a piece of symbolism 
which passed into Hellenic, Byzan- 
tine, and other art. 

Sacred juju trees stand in every 
W. African negro village, and in S. 
India similar aboriginal cults pre- 
vail. In Bengal plantains en- 
swathed in women’s clothing are 
objects of worship. Libations and 
animal sacrifices are other ritual 
usages. The consultation of tree 
oracles, such as the oak of Dodona, 
the oak cult of the Druids, and the 
reverence of Bo trees in India and 
Ceylon, exemplify special forms. 

Modern European folklore and 
custom furnish many survivals, as 
in such ineradicable usages as the 
maypole, the Christmas-tree, and 
the mistletoe bough. See Anthro- 
pology ; Asherah ; Dryad; consult 
The Sacred Tree, in Religion and 
Myth, J. H. Philpot, 1897. 

Trefoil (Trifolium). Genus of 
leguminous plants, the leaf of which 
consists of three leaflets. See 
Clover; Shamrock. 

Treg^aron. Town of Cardigan- 
shire, Wales. It is on the Brennig, 
10 m. N.E. of Lampeter, and has a 
rly. station. It was formerly a 
borough and a market town, but 
its privileges as a parliamentary 
borough were taken away in 1742, 
and soon the market was discon- 
tinued. Tregaron is now chiefly a 
holiday resort, with excellent fish- 
ing for salmon and trout and with- 
in easy reach of the wooded beauty 
around the Teifi Lakes, Strata 
Plorida Abbey, and Devil’s Bridge 
waterfall. Pop. 6,216. 

Tr^g^er. Seaport of Prance. 
In the dept, of C6tes-du-Nord, it 
stands on the river of the same 
name about 6 m. from the English 
Channel, and 11 m. E.H.E. of Lan- 
nion. There is a station on a branch 
rly. The chief building is the cathe- 
dral, a fine edifice of the 14th and 
15th centuries, for the town was 
the seat of a bishop from about 900 
to 1790. Pishing is carried on. 
Renan was a native of Treguier. 

Treharris. Township of Glam- 
organ, Wales. Included in the co. 
bor. of Merthyr Tydfil, it lies 14 m. 
H. of Cardiff, in a colliery district, 
and has a rly. station. Pop, 7,440. 

Treiuta y Tres (Spanish, 33). 
Uruguayan department. With an 
area of 3,682 sq. m., it is bounded 
E. by Lake Mirim, ‘N. by the dept, 
of Cerro Largo, W. by Durazno 
and Plorida, S. by Lavelleja 
and Rocha. It is drained by the 
Olimar and tributaries. The capi- 
tal, with the same name, is on the 
rly. 158 m. H.E. of Montevideo. 
The name commemorates an ex- 



H. von Treitsohke, 
German historian 


ploit of 33 patriots w^ho rose against 
the Brazilian authorities in 1825. 
Pop., dept., 68,850 ; town, 21,500. 

'^eitschke, Heinrich von 
(1834-96). German historian and 
publicist. Born at Dresden, Sept. 

15, 1834, he 

studied at 
various Ger- 
man univer- 
sities, and 
obtained an 
appointment at 
Leipzig univer- 
sity in 1857. 
In 1863 he 
moved to Prei- ■ 
burg and later 
to Kiel and 
Heidelberg. His writings and 
speeches at this time were fiery 
appeals for the foundation of a 
German kingdom. He entered the 
Reichstag in 1871, but retired in 
disgust in 1888. Meanwhile he had 
become professor of politics at 
Berlin, and gained a reputation for 
his virile and eloquent lectures 
which consistently supported his 
doctrine that Germany would in- 
evitably become the dominating 
and model state of Europe ; and 
he commended war as a means of 
fulfilling that destiny. Por 15 
years he inculcated this lesson into 
tens of thousands of youths. His 
later years were embittered by the 
growth of socialism and the influ- 
ence of Nietzsche. He died in Ber- 
lin April 28, 1896. His chief work 
is his History of Germany, 5 vols. 
(Eng. trans., 1915-19) ; but his 
ideas are best illustrated in Politics, 
2 vols. (Eng. trans., 1916). In the 
early days of the First Great War 
his name and works aroused in- 
terest among British people earn- 
estly seeking some explanation of 
Germany’s aggressive attitude. 
Consult Life and Works, A. Haus- 
rath, Eng. trans., 1914. 

Trela^ny, Edward John 
(1792-1881). British adventurer. 
Of an old Cornish family, he was 
born Nov. 13, 

1792. He en- 
tered the navy, 
but soon deser- 
ted and wan- 
dered about 
the world, even 
taking to piracy. 

He is remem- 
bered chiefly as 
the friend of Shel- 
ley and Byron, 
whom he met 
first in Italy in 1822. He superin- 
tended the cremation of Shelley 
and then went to Greece with 
Byron, but left him to join a band 
of insurgents fighting for Greek 



Edward Trelawny, 
British adventurer 

AlUr Severn 



Sir J. Trelawny, 
English prelate 


independence. Trelawny ’s later 
years were spent in England, where 
in spite of being a liar on the grand 
scale he was a distinguished figure 
in society. He died at Sompting, 
Sussex, Aug. 13, 1881. Trelawny 
wrote Adventures of a Younger 
Son, 1835 ; and Recollections of 
the Last Days of Shelley and 
Byron, 1858. Both works throw 
some light on these poets. Consult 
The Friend of Shelley, H. J. 
Massingham, 1930. 

Trelawny, Sir Jonathan (1650 
-1721 ). English prelate. Son of a 
Cornish baronet, he was born at 
P e 1 y n t, the 
family seat, 

March 24,1650, 
and educated 
at Westminster 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford. He was 
ordained in 
1673, and af- 
ter 12 years, 
having mean- 
time succeeded 
to the baronetcy, was appointed 
bishop of Bristol. In 1688 he was 
translated to Exeter, and in 1707 
to Winchester, where he finished 
the rebuilding of Wolvesey Palace. 
Trelawny was one of the seven 
bishops who resisted James II. He 
died July 19, 1721. The baronetcy 
fell to his brother. The song^with 
the old refrain, And Shall Trelawny 
Die, was written in the 19th cen- 
tury by R. S. Hawker, but the re- 
frain had been sung both when the 
bishop was in prison and when his 
grandfather suffered a like fate in 
the time of Charles I. 

Trelawny of the Wells. A 
comedy by Pinero, first produced 
at the Court Theatre, London, Jan. 
20, 1898. This well constructed 
comedy became one of the most 
popular pieces of its time. The Tre- 
lawny of the title is Rose Trelawny, 
a young actress of the Bagnigge 
Wells theatre. This part was orig- 
inally played by Irene Vanbrugh. 
Another leading character is based 
on the dramatist Tom Robertson 
(gf.v.). There were many revivals, 
e.g. at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
1910; Kingsway Theatre, 1915; 

. Old Vic, 1925 and 1938. 

Trelew. Town in the Chubut 
territory of Argentina. One of the 
most important places in Pata- 
gonia, it was founded by Welsh- 
men. It lies 43 m. by rly. S. of 
Puerto Madryn, being the junction 
forRawson, in the heart of a sheep- 
rearing district. Pop. 7,000. 

Treloar, Sir William Purdie 
(1843-1923). British business man 
and philanthropist. Born in Lon- 
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don, Jan. 13, 1843, he was edu- 
cated at King’s College school. 
He became a member of the cor- 
poration of the 
City of London, 
I in 1880, and 
I alderman, 
1892. He was 
sheriff, 1899- 
1900, and then 
I knighted. In 
1906 he was 
elected lord 
Sir William Treloar, mayor, receiv- 
Lord Mayor of London a baronetcy 

Downeu ° j. ^ « 

nextyear. 

Principal of the firm of Treloar 
& Sons, carpet merchants, he 
founded the Lord Mayor Treloar 
cripples’ hospital and college at 
Alton and Hayling Island. He 
wrote Lndgate Hill, Past and 
Present, 1881 ; Wilkes and the 
City, 1917 ; A Lord Mayor’s Diary, 
1920. He died Sept. 6, 1923. 

Tremadoc Series. In geology, 
a group of rocks occurring at the 
top of the Cambrian system. 
They are typically found at Tre- 
madoc, Carnarvonshire, and can 
be traced to Criccieth, Arenig, and 
Cader Idris. They consist mainly 
of slates, mudstones, and shales. 

Trematodes. Order of para- 
sitic worms which affect the verte- 
brates, including man. They are 
most often found in the intestines, 
liver, lungs, or bladder. The liver 
fluke (g.v.) of sheep is a common 
form. 

Tremolite. In mineralogy, one 
of the amphiboles of the tremolite- 
actinolite series. Tremolite is a 
calcium magnesium silicate con- 
taining hydroxyl. Pibrous vari- 
eties form commercial asbestos in 
part, while fine-grained compact 
varieties of tremolite or actinolite 
form nephrite, a variety of jade 
(g'.'U.). These minerals occur in 
metamorphio rocks. 

Tremolo (Ital., trembling). 
Musical effect attained on bowed 
instruments by a rapid iteration 
of a note 
indicated 
thus : 

and on the pianoforte by the alter- 
nation of two or more notes, thus : 
In singing it prem. 

is held to be 
a vice. 

Tremor (Lat., a trembling). In- 
voluntary rhythmic oscillations of 
part of the body, due to alternate 
contraction and relaxation of a 
group of miiscles and the opposing 
muscles. Tremor may be the result 
of fatigue or emotion, or be a 
manifestation of neurasthenia, or 
result from chronic poisoning, etc. 


The term is also applied to 
minute but perceptible movements 
of the ground as a result of a small 
local shock or a main earthquake 
at some distance. Only the rapid 
movements can be felt, later oscil- 
lations being slower and too small 
to be detected ; e.g. the earthquake 
originating near Ghent on June 11, 
1938, was felt in Great Britain for 
a few seconds. Disturbances of the 
ground may cause a continuous 
trembling effect. 

Tremulant. Mechanical device 
for simulating in the organ the 
effect of the tremolo (g.v.). It con- 
sists of a small box, having a weight 
valve upon a spring. This is at- 
tached in such a way as to interfere 
with the pressure of the wind 
supply when the requisite stop 
handle is drawn, thus producing 
a pulsating effect, the frequency of 
which can be regulated. Use is 
generally confined to solo stops. 

Trench (Fr. trancJiert to cut). 
Narrow cut made in the earth. In 
its agricultural sense, trenching 
means digging trenches in the soil 
to facilitate the growth of vege- 
tables and crops. This is done on a 
large scale with a trench plough. 
Trenches for burying water mains, 
electric cables, etc., are cut by 
mechanical excavators. 

In military engineering, a trench 
is an excavation made to protect 
troops from enemy fire and at the 
same time enable the occupants 
themselves to fire. Such excavations 
have from earliest times been used 
in the defence of camps and as part 
of fixed fortifications, but not until 
the First Great War did the trench 
become the principal feature of 
military operations. Then elabo- 
rate systems were involved, the 
front line trenches having behind 
them lines of support trenches, 
joined by communication trenches. 
Dug-outs accommodated troops, 
and more permanent entrench- 
ments were sometimes made of 
concrete. The mobile operations 
of the Second Great War rendered 
elaborate entrenchments unneces- 
sary ; but temporary slits in the 
ground gave protection against 
artillery or air bombardment dur- 
ing an advance. See Fortification ; 
Tactics; Trench Warfare. 

Trench, Richard Chenevcx 
(1807-86). British divine and 
author. Born in Dublin, Sept. 9, 
1807, he was educated at Harrow 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He was curate to Samu^ Wilber- 
force and rector of Itchenstoke 
before being made professor of 
divinity at King’s College, London, 
in 1846. In 1856 he received the 
deanery of Westminster, and from 


1864 was archbishop of Dublin, 
his term of office covering the dis- 
establishment period. He resigned 
in 1884 and died in London, March 
28, 1886. Trench is remembered 
by his books on philology. The 
Study of Words, 1861, and English 
Past and Present, 1855. 

Trenchard, Hugh Montague 
Trenchard, 1st Viscount (b. 
1873). British administrator. Born 

he went into 

the aimy in ||||P^^ I^HII 
1893, and was 

the S. African Huu. >"'§9 
War. Awarded iHH 

manded the HEa 
N. Nigeria Viscount Trenchard, 
regiment British administrator 

(W.A.F.F.) during 1908-13, and in 
the First Great War held command 
at the central flying school. In the 
closing months he was in charge of 
the independent air force in France. 
Chief of air staff and an air marshal 
from 1919, he was promoted, 1927, 
marshal of the R.A.F., of which he 
was the virtual creator. As com- 
missioner of the metropolitan 
police force 1931-35, Trenchard 
provoked much comment by the 
radical reforms ' he instituted, 
notably when he set up a police 
college at Hendon. Knighted in 
1 918, he was raised to the peerage 
in 1930, and became viscount 1936; 
He was a trustee of the Imperial 
War Museum, 1937-46. /See Police; 
Royal Air Force. ■ 

Trench Fever. Disease first 
observed at the end of 1914, among 
troops serving on the western front 
in the First Great War. From that 
time onwards it was prevalent in 
the British, French, and German 
armies, and also occurred on the 
Italian and Russian fronts. It 
was an mf eotious disease, probably 
due to the louse-borne Rickettsia 
quintan-a. The form seen in the 
early months of the war was char- 
acterised by an abrupt rise of 
temp., the fever lasting four to six 
days, and then subsiding without 
other signs or symptoms appear- 
mg. From about 1917 onwards, 
the fever was more prolonged. A 
third t3rpe was characterised by 
relapses at intervals of two or 
three days. The more important 
symptoms were headache, pain in 
the shins or in other parts of the 
body, rash on the skin, and mild 
inflammation of the conjunctiva of 
the eye. Serious complications 
were rare. The mobile character 
of the Second Great War, and the 
use of the newly discovered insecti- 
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c’ide, D.D.T., prevented similar 
disease in that war. 

Trench Warfare. Method of 
conducting hostilities peculiarly 
associated with the First Great 
War. Entrenchment was, of 
course, an old defensive device (see 
Fortification), and “ digging in ” 
was resorted to in the siege of 
Sevastopol during the Crimean 
War, as well as in the S. African 
War and in Manchuria. In the S. 
African War the Boers evolved a 
kind of trench, usually cut in a 
hillside, in which a man could 
stand upright or nearly so with 
protection from any but directly 
overhead fire. But never were 
trenches so developed as a per- 
manent line of battle as during the 
four years of the First Great War, 
when from the retreat of the 
Germans fi:om the Marne to the 
Aisne in Sept., 1914, to the eve of 
the victorious Allied advance, Aug., 
1918, both sides on the western 
front were compelled to base all 
their tactics on the maintenance 
of an effective trench system, a 
system which threatened a per- 
manent stalemate. On both sides 
the trenches became semi-perma- 
nent habitations, and considerable 
care was devoted to their con- 
struction, together with that of the 
accompanying dug-outs. German 
trenches, especially in the Somme 
region and throughout the Hinden- 
burg Line, were usually far more 
elaborately constructed than any 
on the Allied side. In the winter 


the Imperial service, but was 
obliged to leave after four years’ 
service. Entering the Russian ser- 
vice he again fell 
into disgrace, 
was court-mar- 
tialled, degrad- 
ed and imprison- 
ed at Kiev. In 
the War of the 
Austrian Suc- 
cession he raised 

a Slavonian regi- Baron von der 
ment at his own l^enek, 
expense and was Austrian soldier 

accused of plundering and other 
crimes, and condemned to death. 
By Maria Theresa’s intervention 
the case was revised and Trenok 
was imprisoned. He died in the 
fortress of Briinn, Oct. 14, 1749. 

Trenck, Friedeioh, Baron von 
DER (1726-94). German adventur- 
er. Born Feb. 16, 1726, at KSnigs- 
berg, a cousin 
of Franz, Baron 
von der Trenck 
(v.5,), he en- 
tered the army 
and had before 
him the pros- 
pect of a bril- 
liant career 
Baronvonder when King 

Trenck, Frederick II of 

German adventurer 

him in 1743 to be imprisoned in 
the fortress of Glatz, for having 
a love affair with the Princess 
Amelia. He escaped, 1746, and 
entered the Austrian service, but 



l&iu 

Baron von der 
Trenck, 


E. of the "White Carpathians, it is 
an important rly. and road junc- 
tion on the routes mto Slovakia 
from Moravia and Galicia. The 
town formerly had a mixed pop. of 
Slovaks, Magyars, and Germans. 
Pop. est. 11,000. 

^ent. River of England, the 
third longest in the country. It rises 
in Staffordshire on Biddulph Moor, 
and flows mainly in an easterly, 
but towards the end in a northerly, 
direction through Staffordshire, 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lincolnshire to the Humber, which 
it enters near Alkhorough. Its 
length is 180 m., and it drains an 
area of 4,000 sq. m. The chief tri- 
butaries are the Sow, Penk, Tame, 
Dove, Soar, Erewash, Derwent, and 
Idle ; towns on its banks are Stoke, 
Burton, Nottingham, and Newark. 

The Trent has a bore called the 
aegir (eagre). It is navigable for 
barges as far as Burton, and there 
is a fair amount of traffic between 
Gainsborough and its mouth. It is 
connected by the Trent and Mersey 
and Grand Union canals with the 
Lancashire and Birmingham dis- 
tricts, whale other canals link it up 
with Derby, Lincoln, Grantham, 
and other places. The river is navi- 
gable for 46 m. from its junction 
with the Ouse. Large barges can 
go as far as Nottingham. Trent 
junction is a rly. station just out- 
side Long Eaton, where the lines 
to Nottingham and Derby branch. 
Here is Trent College, a public 
school on 0. of E. lines, founded in 


of 1914-15, especially in the N. 
sections of the line, the British 
trenches were often many inches 
deep in water, which was some- 
times waist-high. 

The protracted occupation of 
trenches on so elaborate a scale led 
to special forms of warfare, ranging 
from long-distance pounding of 
trenches with heavy artillery to 
the interchange of shells from 
trench mortars, discharges of gren- 
ades by hand and rifle, mining and 
counter-mining, and trench raids. 
The British ministry of mu^oitions 
had a special trench warfare de- 
partment. But none of the tactics 
listed above ever promised to eli- 
minate or override an pppo^ept’s 
trench system and thereby end the 
stalemate. That was left to the 
tank (g*v,) to achieve. 

The Second Great War, in which 
all armies were more mobile, saw 
no such permanent c^eyelopment, 
the trench falling back to its old 
place as a means of no more than 
temporary cover. 

Trenck, Franz, Baron von der 
(1711-49). Austrian spjdier. Born 
at Reggio, Jan. 1, 1711, he entered 


returned tp Prussia in 1754, and 
was again unprisoned for ten years. 
He y^as eventually released at the 
request of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. Returning to Paris, he 
was accused m 1794 of being an 
agent of foreign powers, and was 
guillotined on July 25 of that year. 
His autobiography, was published 
in 1787, and an English version, 
ed. P. Murray, in 1927. 

Tre:^gganu • State of the Malay 
peninsula. It came under British 
protection by treaty with Siam in 
1909 and in 1948 became part of 
the federation of Malaya (g.v.). It 
lies N.E. of Pahang and E. of 
Kelantan, between a mountain 
ridge (Temiang, 4,082 ft.; Mandi 
Angin, 4,794 ft. ; and Patoh, 
2,04X ft.) and the shore of the 
China Sea, and is drained by the 
Besut, Trenggann, Dungun, and 
Cherol. Tin, wolfram, copra, and 
black pepper are exported. Kuala 
Trengganu is the capital. Area 
is 5,050 sq. m. Pop. 226,400. 

1^eii3Qi§n OR Trenoin. Town 
in the Slpvakia division of Czecho- 
‘ Slovakia ; formerly in the kingdom 
of Hungary. Situated on the Vag 


1866. See Humber ; Nottingham. 

Trent or Trient^ German and 
historic name of Trento, capital 
of Trento prov., Italy. Up to 1919 
in S. Tirol, Austria, it stands on 
the left bank of the Adige, 76 m. 
N.W. of Venice. Probably founded 
by the Etruscans, it became the 
Roman Tridentum. Here between 
1545 and 1563, the council of 
Trent held its meetings in the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
During the Napoleonic Wars the 
dist. was for a time in Italian 
occupation. Prominent among the 
public buildings are the white 
marble cathedral and the palace 
of the prince-bishops. Industries 
include marble quarrying and the 
making of pottery, playing-cards, 
and wines. Pop. 61,015. 

During the First Great War 
the offensive of General Diaz 
against the Austrians, which began 
in the fourth week of Oct., 1918, in 
the Monte Grappa and Middle 
Piave areas, and at the end of the 
month on the Asiago Plateau, was 
extended to the whole Trentino 
area, from the Astico on the 
S.E. to the Stelvio Pass on the 
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Trent, Italy. View of this town in Trentino- Alto Adige, showing the river Adige 


N.W., by the coming into action of 
the 1st and 7th Italian armies on 
Nov. 2. That day the first army 
captured Monte Majo, attacked the 
Borcola Pass in the Posina sector, 
took Monte Cimone on the Tonezza 
Plateau, and made other gains ; 
while the seventh army captured 
Col Santo, N. of Pasubio, forced 
the VaUarsa, E. of Lake Garda, and 
near the Swiss frontier broke the 
Austrian front on the Selle del 
Tonale, thereafter marching up the 
Vermiglio VaUey- In the afternoon 
the Italians advanced on both sides 
of Lake Garda, and in the evening 
held Rovereto. 

On Nov. 3 the British belonging 
to the sixth army occupied Levioo, 
9 m. S.E. of Trent, and the Italian 
cavalry entered Trent udopposed 
in the afternoon of Nov. 3. 

During the Second Great War, 
Trent, because of its position on 
the Brenner rly. line, was the 
object of Allied air raids. 

l^enty CoTTNCXDCi op. General 
council of the R.G. church, held at 
Trent during 1645-63. Its origins 
have historical significance. A 
comprehensive definition of dogma 
and strong internal reforms were 
needed to enable the Roman 
church to show an undivided front 
against the growing strength of the 
Reformed doctrines. The popes 
generally had resisted appeals for 
general councils, e.p. that made 
by the university of Paris, 1518. In 
1530 the Protestant estates de- 
manded a “ council of Christen- 
dom,” and the emperor Charles V 
(j.T?.) was strongly convinced of 
the^ necessity of reform. After 
various delays and postponements 
from 1637 a council was summoned 
to Trent by Pope Paul HI, 1545. 
Over 200 fathers attended, and the 
sittings continued, broken partly 
by political developments, under 
Pcgpes Julius III and Pius IV, 
into 15^. 

Aincpg tlxe mattes dealt with 
by scounoil (the Tridentine de- 
cafees), tlie important were : 


the j oint value of Scripture and the 
tradition of the Church as stand- 
ards of Divine revelation ; the 
interpretative authority of the 
Church Fathers ; original sin ; tlie 
authority of the Vulgate, 1546 ; 
Divine origin and forms of the 
sacraments of baptism and con- 
firmation^ 1547 ; the Eucharist 
and penance, 1551 ; communion 
in both kinds and the sacrifice of 
the Mass, 1562 ; orders and the 
regulation of the hierarchy ; the 
sacrament of matrimony ; vene- 
ration of saints ; indulgences ; index 
of prohibited books, 1663. Pius 
IV confirmed its decrees in 1664. 

The council of Trent was of great 
importance as guiding the R.G. 
church in what is often called the 
Counter-Reformation. The cate- 
chism of the council, summarising 
its decrees and definitions, was 
edited by Dominican scholars, 
and in 1564 the Roman Congrega- 
tion of the Council was established 
to safeguard its decisions and facili- 
tate their practice. Consult Lec- 
tures on the Council of Trent, J. A. 
Froude, 1896. 

Trent, Jesse Boot, 1st Baeon 
( 1 850-1 931). British business- 
man, born June 2, 1850. He opened 
a chemist’s shop in Nottingham, 
where, forsaking old-fashioned 
methods, he started a chain of shops 
and, while selling drugs cheaply, 
made other goods, and established 
a large lending library and book- 
selling organiz- 
ation. Chair- 
naan of Boots 
Cash Chemists, 
Ltd., and an 
active worker 
for Liberalism, 
he was -knight- 
ed in 1916, and 
in 1929 became 
Baron Trent of 
Nottingham, 
Trent found the money for the new 
buildings of University College 
(later Nottingham univ.), and 
gave large sums for other im- 



provements. He died Juno 13, 
1931, and was succeeded in the 
title and as chairman of the coy, 
by his son, John Campbell Boot 
(b. Jan. 19, 1889). 

Trent Affair, Incident in the 
American Civil War. Towards the 
close of 1861 two commissioners 
named Mason and Slidell, dis- 
patched by the Confederacy, em- 
barked at Havana in the British 
ship Trent, bound for England. 
The Trent was stopped on the high 
seas by a Federal man-of-war, and 
the two commissioners were taken 
prisoners. Popular sentiment in 
America approved of the action, 
but President Lincoln recognized 
that a breach of international law 
had been committed, and, in re- 
sponse to the British govt.’s formal 
demand, restored the prisoners to 
liberty, thereby averting the men- 
ace of war with Great Britain. 

Trent Bridge. Locality in the 
city of Nottingham, England. 
The bridge over the river Trent 
leads S. from the city to the urban 
dist. of West Bridgford, Here is a 
cricket ground famous for inter- 
national as well as county matches. 

Trente et Qnaxante (Fr., thirty 
and forty). Game of chance, also 
known as Rouge et Noir (g.v.). 

Trentino- Alto Adige. Region 
of Italy. Formerly part of the 
Austrian prov. of Tirol, it lies 
between Lake Garda and the 
Brenner Pass, and is divided into 
the provs. of Bolzano and Trento. 
Roughly triangular, it touches 
Switzerland and Lombardy on the 
W., Austria on the N., and 
Veneto on the S.E. 

The area had belonged to the 
old republic of Venice, and before 
the First Great War Italian 
irredentism was strong in regard 
to it. In 1915 Austria offered to 
cede the south part, where most 
of the people were Italian-speak- 
ing, to her then ally Italy who, 
however, demanded much more— 
a demand rejected by Austria. 
Under the treaty of St. Germain- 
en-Laye, 1919, Austria was com- 
pelled to give Italy even more 
than she had asked for in 1915. 

The area ceded was formed into 
the region of Venezia Tridentina, 
divided into the provs. of Alto 
Adige (Bolzano) and Trentino 
(Trento). Until 1924 the German- 
speaking inhabitants enjoyed 
liberal treatment. Then the 
fascist govt, subjected them to 
forcible Italianisation. Many 
of them remained, however, Ger- 
man in feeling, and after. Hitler 
occupied Austria in 1938 the 
German and Italian govts, came 
in 1939 to an agreement under 
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which German-speaking inhabi- 
tants were allowed to choose Ger- 
man citizenship and move to the 
Reich. In Bolzano prov. 73 p.c., 
in Trento 53 p.c., of those eligible 
voted for migration. By the peace 
treaty of 1947 Italy undertook to 
give equal rights to German- 
speaking inhabitants of Venezia 
Tridentina ; to place German on 
an equality with Italian ; and to 
permit those whose German 
family names had been forcibly 
Italianised to resume their former 
names. The name of the region 
was changed to Trentino-Alto 
Adige in 1947. Area 5,252 sq. m. 
Pop. 670,000. 

'l^ento. Prov. of Italy. It 
forms the southern part of the 
region of Trentino-Alto Adige. 
Mountainous and with many 
beautiful valleys, it is a favourite 
tourist area. It produces wine, 
silk, fruit, cattle, marble, timber, 
and hydro-electric power. Its 
capital, Trento, is described under 
its historic German name Trent. 

Trenton. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., the state capital, and the 
CO. seat of Mercer oo. It stands on 
the Delaware river, at the head of 
tidal navigation, 34 m. N.E. of 
Philadelphia, and is served by rlys. 
and the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal. The falls at this point of 
the river supply water power for 
various industries, among which 
pottery is notable. Trenton is a 
leading centre of education and 
transport as well as manufacture. 
It was settled about 1680, incor- 
porated as a borough 1745, made 
the state capital in 1790, and char- 
tered as a city two years later. 
The commission form of govern- 
ment was adopted in 1911. During 
a strike in 1936 the state legislative 
chamber was occupied by mal- 
contents. Washington surprised 
and captured a British force in the 
battle of Trenton at Christmas, 
1776. Pop. 124,697. 

Trenton. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. At the head of the Bay 
of Quinte, in Northumberland co., 

, 100 m. E.N.E. of Toronto, it is 
reached by C.P.R. and C.N.R. In- 
dustries include the transformer 
stations of the hydro-electric 
commission of Ontario, sash and 
door factories, and lumber, wool- 
len, cotton, and paper mills. There 
are iron, limestone, and marble in 
the vicinity. Pop. 8,323. 

Trenton Beds. In geology, 
name given to one of the (fivisions 
of the Ordovician system in 
.^erica. The rooks are chiefly 
limestones and black carbonaceous 
shales. They are frequently used 
as building stones- , 







Tresco, Scilly Is. Tlie Valhalla, or hall of the spirits of the departed, containing 
figure-heads of wrecked ships and other relics 


Trenton Falls. Village of New 
York, U.S.A., in Oneida co. It is a 
popular summer resort, 17 m. by 
rly. N. by E. of Utica, and is noted 
for five magnificent falls on the 
West Canada creek, with a descent 
of 300 ft. in 2 m. Power from 
these falls operates factory pro- 
cesses in Utica. Pop. 310. 

Trent Valley Canal. Incom- 
plete Canadian waterway. Its ob- 
ject is to connect Georgian Bay on 
Lake Huron with Lake Ontario, 
200 m, apart. By utilising several 
rivers and lakes it was necessary to 
cut only about 15 m. of new canal, 
and the work was in progress in 
1880, but was delayed by political 
disputes. The existing waterway, 
starting from Georgian Bay, fol- 
lows the river Severn to Lake 
Simooe, from which it passes by 
several small lakes beyond Peter- 
borough to Rice Lake in the Trent 
valley, thence to Trenton and so 
into Lake Ontario. The term canal 
is a misnomer : only 33 m. of the 
total 240 m. is artificial waterway. 

Trepang. Native name for sea 
cucumber or beche de mer (q.v.). 

Trepanning (Or. trypanon, a 
boring instrument). Surgical oper- 
ation. The improved kind of tre- 

^ pan, or tre- 

phine, is a 
cylindrical 
1 saw, used in 

I cutting out a 

piece of bone 
! I ' ; from the skull. 

! ' .rajU' ’ This operation 

mXr .'is done to 

- - remove a bul- 

Trepanning. Trepan let or a frag- 
or trephine used in this u 

• surgical operation uiout of bone 
which may 
be pressing on the brain as a result 
of fracture of the skull, or to open 
an abscess in the brain, or remove 
a blood clot or tumour, or relieve 
pressure within the skull due to 
the growth of a tumour or some 
other disease. Very ancient skulls 
have been found with rounded 
perforations in them, which sug- 
gest that this operation was per- 
formed in early times. 


Tresco. Second in size of the 
Soilly Isles. Considered by many 
visitors the most beautiful, it lies 
1 m. N.W. of St. Mary’s. It con- 
tains the ruins of a 10th century 
Benedictine abbey church. The 
residence of the proprietor of the 
Islands, Major Dorrien-Smith, is 
built on the site of the monastic 
buildings, and world-famous trop- 
ical gardens are maintained. At - 
the N. end of Tresco stands the 
ruined Cromwell’s castle, to the 
E. of which is Piper’s Hole, a low 
cavern extending 600 ft. There 
are two fresh-water lakes. Pop. 
191. See Soilly Isles. 

Trespass. In English law, a 
wilful injury to the person or pro- 
perty of another. There are tbiree 
kinds of trespass, viz. to land, to 
goods, and to the person. Tres- 
pass to land, called in the old 
books trespass quare clausum fregit, 
wherein the trespasser broke and 
entered the plaintiff’s close, was in 
theory an act of violence : there- 
fore the old pleaders always des- 
cribed it as having been committed 
vi et armis, by force and arms, even 
when the defendant had merely 
walked across a field. It is merely 
a tort, not a crime, except in a few 
special cases like trespass on rly. 
property. The plaintiff is en- 
titled to recover the actual damage 
done hy the defendant, and the 
court or jury may award exemplary 
damages in aggravated cases. 

Trespass to goods is any wrong- 
ful touching of, or damage to, or 
taking of the plaintiff’s goods. 
Damages may he awarded on the 
same principles as above. Tres- 
pass to the person is another name 
for assault. Damages in this case 
may be nominal ; if not, they are 
generally exemplary, proportioned 
to the violence used, the injuries 
inflicted, and other circumstances. 

Tressure. In heraldry, a thin 
border round a shield, but not 
touching the edges. It is really a 
diminutive of the border or orle 
(g.v.). ;S^ee Heraldry colour plate. 

Trestle. Vertical framing, 
formed by vertical and horizontal 
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; Cr. H. Trevelyan, 
British historian 


members and diagonal bracing, 
which serves as a support, e,g. 
trestle piers of bridges. Trestles are 
sometimes of great height, e,g, the 
iron piers of the Loa bridge on the 
Antofagasta rly., one trestle of 
which is 300 ft. high from its base. 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay 
(b. 1876). British historian. Third 
son of Sir George Trevelyan (u.i.), 
he was born 
Feb. 16, 1876, 
and educated 
at Harrow and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. Studies 
of England in 
the Age of 
Wycliffe, and 
England under 
the Stuarts, 
1907, gave him 
reputation ; then came the great 
trilogy, later issued in one volume, 
on the adventures of Garibaldi in 
1848 and 1860, to produce which 
Trevelyan covered every yard of 
ground he wrote about in Sicily 
and Campania. He went back to 
Italy in command of the 1st British 
ambulance unit in 1915. Lives of 
Bright (1913 ) and Grey of Eallodon 
(1937), British History in the 19th 
Century (1922), and the 700-page 
History of England (1926) estab- 
lished him as an historian who, 
with the Brightest bias in favour of 
the Whig and Liberal tradition, 
presents brightly and profoundly 
British constitutional development. 

Trevelyan was made regius pro- 
fessor of modem history at Cam- 
bridge in 1927. The award of the 
O.M. in 1930 suggested that he was 
the acknowledged leader in his 
field. That year Blenheim came 
out, first of a trilogy on England 
under Queen Aime, to be followed 
by Ramillies and the Union with 
Scotland (1932) ; The Peace and 
the Protestant Succession (1934). 
In 1940 he was elected master of 
Trinity. English Social Histo^ 
proved in 1944 that scholarship 
could produce a best-seller. Auto- 
biography and Other Essays ap- 
peared 1949. Chairmanship of the 
estates committee of the National 
Trust and presidency of the Youth 
Hostels association indicated other 
interests. Trevelyan became chan- 
cellor of Durham univ. 1950. 

Trevelyan, Snt George Otto 
(1838-1928). British politician and 
author. A nephew of Lord Macau- 
lay, he was bom at Rothley 
Temple, Leics, July 20, 1838, and 
educated at Harrow and Trinity 
Collie, Cambridge. He enter^ 
parliament in 1866 as Liberal 
M.P. for Tynemouth, afterwards 


representing 
the Hawick 
Burghs, 1868- 
86, and a Glas- 
gow division, 
1886-97. 

Trevelyan 
began his 
official career 
as civil lord of 
the Admiralty in 1868, but resigned 
from that post in 1 870, and soon be- 
came known as an advanced Radi- 
cal. Secretary to the Admiralty in 
1880, in 1882 he succeeded Lord 
Frederick Cavendish as chief sec- 
retary for Ireland. During 1884- 
85 he was chancellor of the duchy. 
In 1886 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy, and was secretary 
for Scotland during 1892-95. In 
1897 he resigned bis seat in par- 
liament. 

Long known as a scholar and a 
wit — a reputation enhanced by his 
humorous skit The Ladies in Parlia- 
ment, published in 1867 — Trevel- 
yan’s reputation as a writer rests on 
his excellent Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, 1876. His Early 
History of Charles James Fox, 
1880, shows an intimate knowledge 
of the great Whig and his times, 
but in A History of the .^erican 
Revolution, 1909, he is perhaps on 
less sure ground. He died Aug, 17, 
1928. A memoir by his son, G. M. 
Trevelyan (v,8.) appeared in 1932. 
His eldest son, Charles Philips (b. 
Oct. 28, 1870), was Liberal M.P. 
forElland, 1899-1918, and Labour 
M.P. for Central Newcastle, 1922- 
31, being president of the board 
of Education in 1924 and during 
1929-31. Another son, Robert 
Calverley (b. 1872), was a poet 
and translator of Greek and Latin 
verse. 

Trevelyan, 

British actress. 

Born Feb. 4, 

1879, her real 
name being 
Tucker, she 
was educated 
at the Ursurine 
convent, Up- 
ton, first ap- 
peared on the 
stage in 1889, 
and started on 
tour in 1894. 

Her first Lon- 
don appear- 
ance was in 
1898. She took 
the part of 
Wendy in 
Peter Pan 
1904, and in 
several re- 
vivals, and also 


Hilba (b. 1879). 



Hilda Trevelyan as 
Wendy in Peter Pan 



Sii George Trevelyan, 
British politician 


acted in Barrie’s The Little Min- 
ister, Little Mary, Alice-Sit-by- 
the-Fire, The Admirable Crichton, 
A Kiss for Cinderella, and Mary 
Rose. She also scored a success in 
Housemaster by Ian Hay, 1936. 
She married Sydney Blow, author 
of Lord Richard in the Pantry, and 
other successful light comedies. 

Treves. French name of the 
German city of Trier (q.v,). 

Treves, Sib Frederick (1863- 
1923). British surgeon. He wa? 
born at Dorchester, Feb. 15, 1863, 
and educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’; was Hunterian professor of 
anatomy and Wilson professor of 
pathology at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 1881-86, and examiner 
in surgery at Cambridge, 1881-96. 
During the S. African War, as con- 
sulting surgeon to the army, he 
served with the Ladysmith relief 
column. In 1902 he operated upon 
Edward VII and was made a 
baronet. A prolific writer, Treves 
published books of travel, includ- 
ing Highways and Byways in 
Dorset, 1906, and The Country of 
the Ring and the Book, 1913 ; war 
experiences and works on his pwn 
subject, e.gr. Surgical Applied Ana- 
tomy, 1883; System of Surgery, 
1895. He died Dec. 7, 1923. 

Trevessa. British merchant 
ship which in June, 1923, sank 
suddenly in the Indian Ocean 
about halfway between Africa and 
Australia. The crew took to two 
open boats, one under the captain, 
Cecil Foster, the other under First 
Officer J. S. Smith. Despite severe 
suffering from exposure and 
limited supplies, these officers navi- 
gated the two boats safely to land, 
with the aid of compass and sext- 
ant only, the first reaching Rodri- 
guez (1,556 m.) in 23 days, the 
second arriving at Mauritius (1,747 
m. ) in 25 days. Of 44 men in the 
boats, 11 died. Foster and Smith 
received a special presentation 
from the board of trade for their 
fine seamanship and resolution. 

^evethin, Alfred Tristram 
Lawrence, 1st Baron (1843- 
1936). British judge. Born at 
Pontypool, Nov. 24, 1843, he was 
educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and called to the bar in 
1869, building up a large and var^ 
ied practice. Junior counsel to the 
Admiralty, 1882, he became in 
1885 recorder of Windsor, ,^n 
office he held until his elevation to 
the bench in 1904, when he wxs 
knighted. He succeeded Reading 
as lord chief justice in 1921 and 
was made a baron, but resigned 
next year. He died Aug. 3, 1936, 
and was succeeded in the peerage 
by his son Charles (h. 1879). 
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Treviso (ano. Tarvisium). City 
of N.E. Italy, capital of the prov. of 
Treviso. It is a rly. junction 18 m. 
N. by W. of Venice at the con- 
fluence of the Sile and Botteniga. 
The cathedral of San Pietro, orna- 
mented with five cupolas, was 
founded in 1141 and rebuilt in the 
15th century ; some of its frescoes 
by Titian and Paris Bordone, a 
native of the city, were damaged 
by bombs in the Second Great War. 
Other churches and medieval 


refused a pension by parliament, 
and, though given employment by 
Robert Stephenson, he died in 
poverty at Dartford, April 22, 
1833. 

Trevithick remains a standing 
example of unappreciated genius. 
A brilliant mathematician and 
mechanic, but lacking the social 
graces, he surpassed Watt and 
anticipated Stephenson. It may 
be that he lacked application, try- 
ing to lay too many foundations. 


Trial. In law, the examination 
of a cause, or a prisoner, before a 
judge, with or without a jury. The 
judge has jurisdiction to try the 
case according to the law of the land. 

At common law in England trial 
by judge and jury is the normal 
method. The case is called on, and 
then the jury is empanelled ; the 
parties, or the crown counsel, or 
the prisoner has the right to chal- 
lenge anyone objected to for proper 
reasons. The counsel for the prose- 


houses suffered more or less 
severely. The Borgo Cavour con- 
tains a large library and a picture 
gallery. Silks, woollens, metal 
goods, and machinery, chemicals, 
and paper are the principal manu- 
factures. Treviso was an important 
city at the end of the Roman Em- 
pire, a member of the Lombard 
League, and subject to Venice in 
the 14th century. In the First 
Great War it was a base of the 
Italian army. Pop. 53,886. 

Trevithick, Riohaed (1771- 
1833). British engineer and inven- 
tor of steam engines. Bom at 
Illogan, Cornwall, April 13, 1771, 
, he was trained 

jflnNk I ^ 

gmeer to assist 
I his father. He 
! made a study 
of the steam 
, engine and 
1 quickly began 
' to improve its 
method of 
RkhwdTrewthick, working. In 
BntaH engineer igoO he invent- 

ed a double-acting high-pressure 
engine, which came into wide use 
in the mining districts. 

. On Christmas Eve, 1801, a steam 
road carriage invented by Tre- 
vithick achieved the first passenger 
journey ever made by steam in 
England, His vehicles were seen in 
London in 1803, and next year he 
opened a steam railway for haulage 
at a mine in S. Wales. His fame 
was established in 1808, when he 
started a miniature public railway 
on a circular track at Euston 
Square, London.* Trevithick ap- 
plied steam to machines which he 
invented for boring and dredging ; 
and amid general ridicule upheld 
the use of iron for boats and buoys. 
In 1812 he produced a steam 
threshing maoMne. - 

Invited to Peru to improve the 
engines used in the mines, he left 
England in 1816, and after six 
laborious and thankless ^ years 
moved to Costa Rica, having lost 
all he possessed in the Pemvian 
war of independence. He came 
back to England in 1827, but his 
name bad been forgotten ; he was 


Of gigantic stature and strength, 
he was celebrated in Cornwall for 
wrestling. His life was written by 
his son, Francis, 1872 ; he is 
noticed in Lives of the Engineers, 
S. Smiles, new ed. 1904 ; consult 
also a study by H. W. Dickinson 
and A. Titley, 1934. 

Triad (Gr. triaSt group of three). 
Association of three kindred or cor- 
related deities. In ancient Egypt, 
cycles of this type usually arose out 
of the association with the chief 
local god of other deities ,* in some 
instances the members were deem- 
ed to stand in the relationship of 
father, mother, and child. Such 
were the Theban triad of Amen, 
Mut, and Khons ; the Memphite of 
Ptah, Sekhet, and Nefertum ; and 
the Osiris-Is'is-Horus triad which, 
in its Alexandrian form, comprised 
Serapis, Isis, and Harpocrates. 

In Babylonia triads were derived 
from early conceptions of a cosmic 
trinity, such as Anu, Enlil, and Ea, 
representing sky, earth, and water; 
and Sin, Shamash, andlshtar, repre- 
senting moon, sun, and star. Early 
Aryan thought moved in the same 
direction in the Vedie triad of Agni, 
Ihdra, and Surya, representing fire, 
wind, and sun. Out of this emerged 
the Brahman Trimurti, or tliee 
aspects, portrayedasathree-headed 
image in a famous sculpture at Ele- 
phanta, and comprising Brahma 
the creator, Vishnu the preserver, 
and Siva the destroyer. 

Buddhism adopted the principle 
in the Triratna, or three jewels, 
which were at first the Sangha or 
monastic order, portrayed as a man 
holding a lotus, the Buddha, and 
the Dharma or sacred law. 

The Triad Society of China, de- 
noting the union of heaven, earth, 
and man, arose in the 18th cent., be- 
coming a powerful anti-dynastiC 
movement. See Cave Temple. 

IMad. In literature, a state- 
ment illustrated by three examples. 
Medieval Irish and Welsh collec- 
tions exist, some being of historic 
interest ; and there are good ex- 
amples in Prov. 30. In music, the 
triad is the commonest chord, 
made up of tonic, third, and dom- 
inant, e.g. C. B. G., in key C. 


cution, or for the plaintiff, opens 
the case in a speech that is sup- 
posed to tell the jury what it is aU 
about and what he proposes to 
prove. He then calls his witnesses. 
He examines the first witness, i.e. 
asks him questions in order to elicit 
the facts. The witness is cross- 
examined by the opposing counsel, 
who tries to elicit facts in favour of 
his client, and to show that the 
witness is unreliable. After cross- 
examination the prosecuting, or 
plaintiff’s, counsel re-examines. 
He can ask questions only on 
points raised by the defendant’s 
cross-examination. 

After all the witnesses on this 
side have been called, the defending 
counsel opens his case and calls his 
witnesses, who are examined, cross- 
examined, and re-examined. Then 
the defending counsel sums up in a 
speech, and after that the prosecut- 
ing, or plaintiff’s, counsel replies on 
the whole case. If the defending 
counsel has put in no other evi- 
dence than that of the accused, he 
is normally entitled to make the 
closing speech. The judge sums up. 
He ought to tell the jury whatissues 
to direct their minds to, to oaU 
their attention to the evidence on 
all these issues ; and he may or may 
not, in his discretion, express an 
opinion on any of the evidence 
given. After the summing-up the 
jury give their verdict, and then 
the judge gives judgement on their 
findings. Questions of fact are for 
the jury to decide, and questions of 
law are for the judge alone. 

In civil cases trial may in gen- 
eral also be by jury, although cases 
are more frequently tried by a 
judge alone. In the king’s bench 
division there is a right to trial by 
jury in cases of fraud or libel unless 
the judge considers the case unsuit- 
able. In the probate and divorce 
division trials are occasionally by a 
jury; but in chancery they are 
almost without exception by a 
judge alone. So are most actions 
in the county court. Alternative 
methods of trial are by a judge 
with assessors — e.gr. in Admiralty 
actions — or by an official referee 
;^ee Auto-da-fe; Evidence; Ordeal. 
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Trial by Battle. Ancient form the forces will be in equilibrium, ments are characteristically red, 
of trial. In it the parties in a civil Triangulation is a process used by and were formed under desert con- 
case or appeal of felony could de- surveyors for accurate mapping ditions, continuing those which 
cide the action by personal com- of areas. See Geometry; Survey- began in the Permian period. In 
bat. In the first case men were ing; Trigonometry. England they are found in Cum- 

usually hired to fight the duel, but Triangle. In music, a per- berland, surrounding the N. edge 
in cases of felony or murder accuser cussion instrument. It is a steel of the Lake District ; in W. and 
and accused fought personally un- rod bent into triangular shape, with S. Lancs, and thence into the 
til one was slain. If the accused - one open angle. Midlands. In Yorkshire they lie 

gave in, he was put to death ; if he /fj Suspended by a E. of the Pennines and join with 

killed his opponent or the fight III cord, itis the Lancashire beds to form the 

lasted from sunrise to sunset, he struck by an- great undulating plain of the Mid- 

was acquitted. Introduced into yy^\ other small lands. Eurther deposits occur in 

England by the Normans, trial by ^ steel rod of Glos, the Mendips, and on to the 

battle, abolished 1818, was last ^ ^ spindle form so S. coast. The Bunter beds are 

waged in the court of common pleas, ^ as to allow of made up of sandstone and pebbles. 

Westminster, 1571 ; in the court of ^ heavier or The Muschelkalk in Germany is of 

chivalry, 1631 ; and in the court of //_ ^ lighter strokes, marine origin, and contains lime- 

Durham, 1639. See Ordeal. as desired. Pos- stones and dolomites. Above ib 

Trial by Jury. Operetta by used in. bands gessing a bright lies the Keuper, which in Great 

Gilbert and Sullivan. Produced oreJiestras silvery -Britain consists of a lower sand- 


March 25, 1875, at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, it ran for 128 
performances, and was one of the 
early pieces in which they col- 
laborated. It presented a bur- 
lesque trial for breach of promise, 
culminating in the proposal of the 
judge to marry the plaintiff. 

Triangle (Lat. ires, three ; 
anguhis, angle). Plane figure 
bounded by three straight lines 
or sides. Any of the angles formed 
by the sides may be regarded 
as the vertex ; the side opposite it 
is then called the base. The 
height or altitude of a triangle is 


tone, it is useful for rhythmical 
effects, and is in general use in 
military bands. 

Triangulum. In astronomy, 
small, inconspicuous constellation 
between Perseus and Andromeda. 
Its brightest star is of the third 
magnitude, and it contains a 
number of double and variable 
stars and the nebula Messier 33. 

Triangulum Australe. In 
astronomy, southern constellation 
placed by Bayer on the edge of the 
Milky Way. Its three principal 
stars make a diamond with Alpha 
Oentauri. Its brightest star is of 


stone overlain by red or red and 
green mottled marls. The rocks 
carry gypsum and rock salt in 
important quantities in Cheshire. 
Some of the sandstones have been 
used for building, e.g. Hereford, 
cathedral ; and at Mansfield 
Bunter sands are dug for moulding. 
Many sandy horizons in the Triassic 
are water-bearing, and the system 
forms an important source of under- 
ground water. 

During the Triassic period cy- 
cads, conifers, and gigantic equi- 
setums flourished, amphibian 
labyrinthodonts were common, 


the length of the perpendicular the second magnitude, and the and ichthyosaurs, dinosaurs, 


drawn from a vertex to the base 
or the base produced. An equi- 
lateral triangle has three equal 
sides, and hence three equal angles 
(each 60°) ; an isosceles triangle 
has two equal sides, the angles 
opposite to them being equal ; 
in a scalene triangle, aU sides are 
unequal. An acute-angled tri- 
angle has each angle less than 
90°; a right-angled triangle has' 
one angle 90°; an obtuse-angled 
triangle has one angle greater than 
90°. The area of a triangle is half 
the base multiplied by the height. 
In a right-angled triangle the side 
opposite the right angle is called 
the hypotenuse, and the square 
on it is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides 
(Pythagoras’s theorem). Similar 
triangles are those with the same 
shape ; congruent triaingles, those 
with identical shape and size. 

A spherical triangle is a portion 
of the surface of a sphere bounded 
by three arcs of great circles. Its 
properties differ in many ways 
frnm those of plane triangles. The 
tnaaigle of forces is a conception 
of taeol^ios : if three forces acting 
at a, pdii?,i .ca>n be represented in 
ma^ttide , direction by the 
^d^ of a triangle taken in order. 


constellation contains short-period 
variable and double stars. 

Trianon. Buildings in the park 
of the palace of Versailles (q.v.). 
The Grand Trianon is a long, 
single-storey building buUt by 
Hardouin-Mansart on the site of a 
smaller pleasure-house erected in 
1662, It was buUt in 1687, and a 
wing was added in 1703. It con- 
tains interesting pictures, chiefly 
of the Prench 18th century schools. 
The Petit Trianon lies a little to 
the E. Originally built, 1762-68, 
by Louis XV, for Madame Du- 
barry, it was presented by Louis 
XVI in 1774 to Marie Antoinette, 
who here established a miniature 
country village and farm. At the 
Grand Trianon on June 4, 1920, 
the treaty between Hungary and 
the Allies was signed. 

Triassic. In geology, a system 
of rocks laid down after the 
Permian and before the Jurassic, 
i.e. between 150 and 200 million 
years old. The name was derived 
from the fact that in Europe the 
rocks of the system could be 
divided into three main groups : 
the Bunter, Muschelkalk, and 
Keuper, in ascending order. In 
Great Britain the Muschelkalk is 
not represented, Triassic sedi- 


crocodiles, and plesiosaurs among 
reptiles were numerous. The 
earliest mammal remains come 
from rocks of this period. 

Tribe. Social group having a 
common speech, cultural level, and 
body of customs, occupying a cir- 
cumscribed food-producing area, 
and claiming a common ancestry. 
As thus used in ethnology the term 
denotes the simplest social poli- 
tical unit, based on endogamy, 
marriage outside the tribe being 
discouraged, but often comprising 
two or more exogamous pliatries 
or clans. 

Government is effected by 
means of tribal or customary law, 
maintained either by public opin- 
ion expressed through the elders, 
or by headship, elective or here- 
ditary. Among the Australian 
aborigines, whose physical en- 
vironment offered no incentive to 
the development of warfare, tribal 
cohesion was maintained by the 
initiation ceremonies and other 
periodic gatherings. In aboriginal 
America the tribal organization 
passed through every stage, from 
the simplest (Fuegians) to such 
complex unions as the Iroquois 
confederacy. Negro and Bantu 
Africa are essentially tribal. No- 
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madism usually leads to tri])al 
autocracy. See Ethnology ; Race ; 
Society. 

Tribromethanol. Substance 
originally introduced into medicine 
as a surgical anaesthetic to be 
administered by rectal injection. 
Now mainly used as a basal nar- 
cotic. See Anaesthesia ; Bromethol. 

Tribunal. Literally, the place 
in Rome where the tribunes sat to 
discharge their official duties. It 
has therefore come to mean any 
place where judges and others sit 
to administer justice. During both 
Great Wars the name was given 
to the bodies set up to hear 
claims for exemption from military 
service. Another phrase of wide 
currency was international tri- 
bunal, in connexion with the trials 
of war criminals in 1945-46. 

Tribunal of Inquiry. Body 
which can be set up under the 
Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) 
Act, 1921. Such a tribunal was 
intended to inquire into a matter 
of urgent public importance on the 
passage of a resolution by both 
houses of parliament. It can 
compel witnesses to attend and 
give evidence on oath, and insist 
on the production of documents. 
Possible divulgenoe of information 
about the budget, 1936, was in- 
quired into by such a tribunal, 
as were allegations in 1948 of 
irregularities at the board of trade. 

Tribune (Lat. trihunus). Title 
of various military and civil of- 
ficers of ancient Rome. Military 
tribunes were originally com- 
manders of the tribes. Six were 
appointed for each legion, being 
all elected from 207 b.c. by vote 
of the people. When more than 
two armies took the field, those 
which were not commanded by 
consuls were placed under military 
tribunes with consular power. 
Tribunes of the treasury (tribuni 
aerarii) were paymasters of the 
army. 

More important were the tri- 
bunes of the people or plebs. When 
Rome established the republic in 
509 B.O., the plebeians shared in 
the comitia ceTvturiata, or national 
assembly, but the magistracies, the 
high offices of state, were confined 
to the patricians. In 494 the ple- 
beians obtained the right to ap- 
point from among themselves two 
tribunes authorised to intervene 
for the protection of plebeians 
against arbitrary action on the 
part of the magistrates. The 
numbers were raised to five and 
then in 467 to ten. In 287 the 
exclusively plebeian assembly, the 
comitia trihuta^ became an inde- 
pendent legislative body, while 


the tribunes individually had the 
power of initiating legislation, 
of imposing a veto upon the en- 
actment of proposed laws, and 
of prohibiting administrative acts 
on the part of the magistrates. 

The latent powers of the tri- 
bunate were suddenly developed 
when Tiberius Gracchus was 
elected tribune in 133. Hitherto 
democratic legislation had been 
held in check because the senate 
could always count on procuring 
one tribune willing to impose his 
veto upon obnoxious proposals. 
But Gracchus formally deposed an 
antagonistic tribime by the vote 
of the comitia tributa. Sulla’s legis- 
lation in 81 temporarily deprived 
the tribunate of some of its powers, 
which were again partially restored 
in 75 and 70. See Augustus. 

Tribime, The. Former London 
daily Liberal newspaper. It was 
founded by FrankUn Thomasson, 
Jan. 15, 1906, a paper of 16 seven- 
column pages, with William Hill 
as managing editor and L. T. 
Hobhouse as assistant editor. It 
ceased to appear, Feb. 7, 1908, 
having involved a loss of £200,000. 
Its brief but interesting career is 
understood to have inspired Sir 
Philip Gibbs’s novel, The Street 
of Adventure, 1909. Another 
Tribune, a left-wing weekly, was 
founded in 1937 by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Aneurin Bevan, G. R. 
Strauss, and Ellen Wilkinson. 

Triceratops (Gr. treis^ three ; 
keros, horn ; ops, face). Fossil 
horned dinosaur. One of the most 
remarkable of the giant fossil 
reptiles, the triceratops fiourished 
in the Cretaceous epoch, and 
skeletons have been found in 
deposits of that period in IT. 
America. It had a skull over 
six ft. in length, and the total 
length of the animal was 25 ft. It 
had three horns, a small one on 
the nose, and two just above the 
eye-sockets. Triceratops was 
herbivorous, and in proportion 
to its size had the smallest brain 
of any other vertebrate of the 
time. Its heavily built legs were 
supported on three large toes. 
See Dinosaur. 

Tricliiasis. Turning inwards of 
the eyelashes, which thus cause 
irritation to the cornea. Treat- 
ment consists in destroying the 
ingrowing eyelashes by electro- 
lysis where they are few in 
number, or in more serious cases 
operation upon the eyelid to turn 
the eyelashes in their proper 
direction. See Eye. 

Trichina* Genus of Nematoda 
or threadworms. Trichina spiralis 
is one of the most dangerous 


parasites in man and other 
animals. It is loss than a sixth 
of an inch long, and some millions 
may be present in one host, in 
which case they give rise to the 
disease known as trichiniasis. The 
eggs are hatched out in the intes- 
tines of the host, and the trichinae 
then migrate to the muscles, where 
they become encysted and develop 
no further unless the flesh of the 
host is eaten by some other 
animal. They are then set free 
in the alimentary canal, where 
they become sexually mature. The 
natural host of this parasite is the 
rat, but it is often found in pigs. 
See Cestodes. 

Trichinopoly. Dist. and city 
of Madras state, India, lying 
mainly N. of the Cauvery. Here 



TiichizLopoly, India. One of the 
great temiiples for which the town, 
a pilgrimage centre, is famed 


the ancient system of irrigation 
was used by engineers of the 
E. India co. as the basis of the first 
irrigation canals in India. Rice, 
millet, oilseeds, and tobacco are the 
chief crops, and Trichinopoly has 
given its name to a form of cheroot. 
The district came into British 
possession when the Carnatic was 
taken in 1 80 1 . The city, properly 
called Tirusirapalli (city of the 
three-headed demon), is famous 
for its three rockj, and for temples 
which make it a great place of 
pilgrimage. It is also the h.q. of 
Christian missionary effort. Bishop 
Heber is buried in S. John’s 
church, and the missionary college 
is called after him. Christ Church 
was the first English place of 
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worship founded in India (1765), 
and there is also an R.C. cathedral. 
S. Joseph’s College, founded by 
the Jesuits in 1844, was trans- 
ferred from Negatapatam to 
Trichinopoly in 18S3, and is part 
of Madras university. Area, dist., 
4,329 sq, m. Pop., dist., 2,244,543 ; 
city, 159,566. 

Trick (Old Pr. tricMert to be- 
guile). Primarily, a fraud or 
deceit ; by extension, a contrivance 
intended to puzzle and amuse 
people. In card games a unit of 
cards, e.g, four in bridge and 
whist, won by a player is known 
as a trick. (See Bridge ; Puzzle ; 
Three-card Trick : Whist.) 

In heraldry, a trick is a coat of 
arms roughly drawn with figures 
and letters to denote numbers and 
colours. This is said to be trick or 
“ tricked ” and is a method adopted 
by heralds, heraldic painters, and 
students for purposes of record. 

Tricolor. Term generally ap- 
plied to the blue, white, and red 
national flag of France. It origin- 
ated in the early days of the 1789 
Revolution, and was a blending of 
the colours of the national guard 
of Paris, who bore cockades of the 
city colours, red and blue, and of 
the royalist troops, who bore white 
cockades. These were grouped in 
a flag of three perpendicular stripes 
of equal width, the white being 
placed between the blue (against 
the pole) and the red. Though for 
a time eclipsed by the red ensign 
of the Commune, it was finally 
adopted as the national flag, and, 
under FTapoleon, led the republi- 
can and then the imperial troops 
to victory. Louis XVIII and 
Charles X replaced it by the 
Bourbon white flag with its three 
golden fleurs-de-lis, but with Louis 
Philippe the tricolor came back, 
and has never since been abandon- 
ed. For other tricolors adopted 
by nations, see Flag colour plate. 

bicuspid Valve. Valve be- 
tween the right auricle and right 
ventricle. See Heart. 

Tracycle. Vehicle having three 
wheels. It originated as a pedal- 
propelled cycle and was intro- 
duced in 1878. Most pedal tri- 
cycles are steered directly by one 



wheel in front, 
though some have 
two steering 
wheels in front 
and a single 
pedalled wheel 
behind. The pedal 
variety is seldom 
used except when 
fitted with a box 
body for delivery 
of goods, or 
equipped as an 
invalid chair, in 
which form it is 
driven by cranks 
operated by hand- 
levers. 

Tricycle motor 
cars normally have two steerable 
wheels in front, and one at the 
rear, but transmission from the 
engine may be to either the front 
or rear. Some aircraft have- tri- 
cycle undercarriages, the third 
wheel being fitted to the nose in- 
stead of below the tail. The ad- 
vantage of this is that when on the 
ground the fuselage is horizontal, 
instead of sloping to the rear. 

Trident. In Greek mythology, 
the three-pronged spear which 
Poseidon (the Roman Neptune), 
god of the sea, bore as the symbol 
of his sovereignty. It has come to 
be generally regarded as the 
emblem of sea power, and as such 
is carried by Britannia {q.v.). 

In gladiatorial combats in 
ancient Rome, the trident was 
used by the class of gladiators 
called retiarii. These fought with 
a net, with which they endeavour- 
ed to entangle their opponent, 
the trident being used to dispatch 
him after he had been so entangled. 
See Neptune. 

Tridymite (Gr. tridymos, three- 
fold). A form of the mineral 
silicon dioxide. Stable between 
870° and 147° C. at atmospheric 
pressures, it differs from the usual 
form of quartz in having a lower 
specific gravity and in its atomic 
structure and crystalline form. 
The mineral is found chiefly in 
acidic volcanic rocks. 

Triennial Act. There have 
been in English history two Acts 
bearing this name, both dealing 
with the duration of parliaments 
In 1641 the Long Parliament pass- 
ed an Act declaring that more 
than three years must not elapse 
without the houses being called. 
The second Triennial Act, passed 
in 1694, fulfilled a very different 
purpose, ordaining that no par- 
liament should last longer than 
three years. The second Act was 
virtually repealed by the Sep- 
tennial Act of 1716. 



Trier, Germany. Cathedral of SS. Peter and Helena, 
which was laid in ruins during the Second Great War 

Trier (Fr. Treves). City of the 
Rhineland. One of the oldest and, 
once, most important towns of 
Europe, it lies on the right bank 
of the Moselle, 65 m. S.W. of 
Coblenz, Built 15 a.p. by Augus- 
tus as Augusta Treverorum at the 
sanctuary of the Celto-Germanic 
Treveri tribe, Trier (Treves) be- 
came the capital of Belgica I, c, 
250, of aU Gaul towards 300, hold- 
ing that rank until 414. Its bish- 
opric, allegedly dating from the 
first cent., was promoted to an 
archbishopric by Charlemagne, 
811. The period of its greatest 
power was the 13th cent., when its 
archbishops, ruling over about 
3,300 sq. m., were second in rank 
among the German Electors, a 
sovereign rank they held until 
1803. French until 1814, most of 
the electorate then fell to Prussia. 
Trier was occupied by first U.S., 
then French, forces, Deo. 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1930. ' 

During the Second Great War, 
Trier was captured March 2, 1945, 
by Gen. Patton’s 3rd U.S. army 
after ineffective resistance by the 
Volkaatwrm {q,v,) of the city, the 
German army having retreated 
eastward. The city was found two- 
thirds destroyed. The Roman 
amphitheatre aud baths were bad- 
ly damaged. The cathedral, oldest 
in Germany, was in ruins : in 
Romance style, and dating back to 
the 4th cent., with reconstructions 
and additions of the 6th, lltb, and 
later cents., it had some fine old 
sculp fcure and sheltered the Holy 
Coat {q.v.) and many other relics. 
The churches of S. Matthew (12th 
cent.), S. Gangolphus (16th), S. 
Pauliijus (1734), and S. Gepvasius 
(1765-68) ; the Holy Cross chapel 
(1060) ; the electoral palace (1756- 
61) mco^orating parts of a 4th 
cent, building; the rich town lib- 
rary (17th cent.) were others of 
Trier’s beautiful buildings. Trier’s 
industries included iron foundries, 
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tobacco, leather, and glass manu- 
factures ; it was a centre of the 
wine trade. Pop. (1935) 76,692. 
After the surrender of Germany in 
1945 Trier came within the French 
zone of occupation. 

Trieste. Seaport on the Adria- 
tic, at the head of a gulf of the 
same name. Picturesquely sit- 

^ uated around a 

320-ft. hill 
crowned by an 
^i ii ii m i i i i iiii S old castle and 
■ t ^ bearing the cath- 

“ ^ edral of S. Giusto 

— (11th to 14th 
Q- . = T I jJ cents.)built upon 
the remains of a 

Trieste aims 5°“?? 

the old city con- 
sists of narrow, winding, colourful 
streets ; the new, round the harbour, 
of avenues with palatial buildings, 
town hall, shipping offices, etc. 
The Grand Canal runs from the old 
harbour to the (modern) Greek 
church of S. Antonio ; other build- 
ings, especially churches of several 
oriental rites, emphasise the cos- 
mopolitan nature of this ancient 
and important trading city, e.gr., 
the Jesuit church S. Maria Mag- 
giore (1627-82) and the Orthodox 
church of S. Nicolo (1786). The 
Carciotti palace (1800) is a fine 
building. There is a university 
specialising in economics, and high 
schools of shipping and navigation, 
of pedagogy and music, theatres, 
libraries, and museums. 

Remnants of Trieste’s Roman 
past are preserved; the Arch of 
Ricardo, near the public gardens, 
dates back to 200. Shipbuilding, 
oil- and soap-making, jute, pot- 


tery, and liquor factories, engineer- 
ing, and stone industries flourished 
in the past, but international trad- 
ing and shipping were the back- 


the Isonzo (q.v.) battles were dir- 
ected towards that goal. 

Occupied by Allied forces Oct. 
31, 1918, Trieste fell to Italy by 


bone of Trieste’s economic life for the St. Germain treaty {q.v.), 1919. 
many centuries. Some of Italy’s The composition of its pop. justi- 


principal shipping lines had their 
h.q. in Trieste between the two 
Great Wars — e.g. Lloyd Triestino, 
Cosulich, Navigazione Libera 
Triestina. The port, originally with 
6 jetties, was ex- 
panded after 1867 to 
take the biggest ves- 
selsr. In 1938 imports J 
reached 930,914 tons " ■ 
in 3,165 ships; ex- f 

ports 654,189 tons in . •. 

3,159 ships; in 1946 
imports were 
1,447,773 tons in 
1,302 ships, exports 
45,109 tons in 1,290 

Histoey. Trieste 
existed in pre-Chris- 
tian days as Artemi- 
dorus. Under Angus- 
tus it was called 
Tergeste, became a 
Roman colony and Trieste. Tl 

gained moderate shows WSG: 

importance, as shown 
by architectural and 1947 to plai 

other remains. It admia 


r fied that transfer: the Austrian 
) census of 1910 showed it to consist 
, then of 95,583 of Italian speech ; 
I. 21,672 of Slav speech ; 9,255 of 
L German speech. But Yugoslavia 
claimed, and 
continued to covet, 
great port. The 
Grcrmans in Trieste 
during the Second 
Grreat War surren- 
^ dered to Lt.-Gen. 

"S'reyberg on May 2, 




Trieste. The broken line 
shows 1989 frontiers ; the 
area within the unbroken 
line it was proposed in 
1947 to place under T1.N. 
administration 


1945. When New 
Zealand troops en- 
tered the city next 
clay, however, they 
found already in it, 
besides Italian 
guerrillas, Yugoslav 
forces, both Tito’s 
and Chetnik bands, 
who had occupied 
positions previously 
evacuated by the 
Germans ; and Yugo- 
slavia claimed the 
city by right of con- 
quest. After discus- 


came under the rule of bishops at sions between British and U.S. 
the beginning of the 10th cent., representatives and the delegates 


but was made a republic at the 
end of the 13th ; unable to com- 


of Marshal Tito in Belgrade and 
Washington, an agreement for the 


pete with Venice, it accepted Duke temporary military administration 


Leopold III of Austria’s rule in 
1382, and soon became a trading 
and shipping centre for the Haps- 
bujg dominions. Made a free port 


of Istria was reached under which 
Trieste, with the rlys. (some 84 m.) 
and roads connecting it with Aus- 
tria, came under the supreme 



by the Emperor Charles VI in Allied command ; a force of regu- 

1719, except for lar Yugoslav troops was to be 

its occupation by allotted a district of occupation by 
Napoleon^ 1809- the supreme commander; Yugo- 
14, it remained slav forces in the area to come 
Austria-Hun- under Allied military govt, were to 
gary’s chief out- be withdrawn by 8 a.m. on June 
let to the sea 12. This was effected without inci- 
until 1918. It dent. The city escaped war damage, 
was made a free Under the peace treaty with 
city of the em- Italy,- 1947, Trieste with a stretch 
pire 1849, a of country behind it from Duino on 
Land of the the N. to Oittanuova on the S., 
Austrian crown measuring in all c. 320 sq. m., was 
1867. The free to be constituted a demilitarised 
port was abol- free territory under a governor to 
ished 1891. be appointed by the United Na- 

After the uni- tions. Failure of the U.N. to agree 


Trieste. Plan of the Adriatic s 


ished 1891. be appointed by the United Na- 

After the uni- tions. Failure of the U.N. to agree 
fication of Italy on the choice of a governor led the 
a strong irre- U.S.A., the U.K., and France to 
dentist move-' propose to Russia, March 20, 1948, 
ment developed that Trieste should be returned to 
in Trieste, to Italian sovereignty. This proposal 
secure •vyhich be- was rejected by Russia, and mili- 
came one of the tary occupation by 5,000 British, 
chief aims of 5,000 U.S., and 5,000 Yugoslav 
Italy during the troops continued, the Yugoslav 
First Great War; zone being virtually incorporated 




in Yugoslavia. Pop. of the city in 
1947 was 270,012, of whom more 
than 200,000 were Italian speak- 
ing ; pop. of the Anglo-U.S. zone 
of the free territory, 300,000. 

Triforium. In ecclesiastical 
architecture, an upper storey over 
the aisle of a cathedral or large 
church with a series of openings 
into the nave immediately above 
the crowns of the nave arcade, 
^ese openings were arcaded, and 
in Norman and E.E. work were 
of considerable height. In the 
Ctostian basilica the triforium 
accommodated women. Note- 
worthy examples in English 
ecclesiastical buildings are at 


Westminster abbey and Peter- 
borough cathedral. Su Archi- 
tecture ; Blind Storey ; Cathedral. 

Trigeminal Nerve. Fifth of 
the cranial nerves which spring 
from the brain. The roots of the 
nerve pass into an enlargement, 
the Gasserian ganglion, from which 
three main branches of the nerve 
are given off : (1) the ophthalmic 
nerve ; (2) the superior maxillary 
nerve; (3) the inferior maxillary 
nerve. The first two divisions of 
the trigeminal nerve are purely 
sensory; the third is partially 
sensory and partially motor. 

Tic douloureux or neuralgia of 
the trigeminal nerve is a very 
severe form of neuralgia, 
probably due to an 
affection of the Gasserian 
ganglion. The condition 
generally begins after 
middle Hfe, with sudden 
paroxysms of violent 
pain which may last a 
few seconds or a min- 
ute. The muscles of the 
face become contracted 
and the pain is intense. 
The paroxysms may 
follow each other for a 
few hours, and then 


remission may occur for days 
or even months. Gradually the 
periods of remission become 
shorter, and the patient may 
never be entirely free from pain. 
Treatment consists at first in 
building up the general bodily 
health and removing all causes of 
reflex irritation, such as carious 
teeth. Aspirin or morphia may be 
given to relieve the pain when the 
attacks occur. Applications of 
chloroform liniment, camphor, or 
menthol may be helpful, but the 
only cure may be to cut the tri- 
geminal nerve or destroy the 
Gasserian ganglion. See Nerve. 

Trigger, Device on a firearm 
pr on an artillery piece of 20-mm. 
calibre to release the firing-pin to 
strike the cartridge and so deton- 
ate the propellant charge of the 
missile. In revolvers, rifles, and 
automatic weapons of *303 calibre, 
the trigger is a lever placed be- 
neath the look and protected by 
a curved piece of metal. Pressure 
on the trigger by the forefinger 
actuates a lever (the sear), dis- 
engaging it from the bent of the 
firing-pin and allowing the latter 
to spring forward. In single-shot 
weapons the trigger must bo 
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squeezed for each shot fired ; in 
automatics a continued single 
pressure on the trigger will dis- 
charge every round in the maga- 
zine. On hammer-fired pistols 
and shot-guns the trigger is in 
direct contact with the hammer 
when the piece is cocked, and 
pressure on the trigger drives the 
hammer forward against the cart- 
ridge. In artillery pieces the 
trigger generally takes the form 
of a grip lever which, when 
squeezed by the hand, operates 
a cable, which disengages the sear 
and bent on the lock. See Rifle. 

Triglyph (Grr. treis, three ; 
glypJie, carving). In classic archi- 
tecture, an ornament of the Doric 
frieze, consisting of a block grooved 
into three vertical sections and 
chamfered on the outside edges. 
One is placed over each column 
and, in the simple formic one 
between the columns. See Doric 
Order; Frieze; Greek Art and 
Architecture. 

Trigon. Ancient triangular 
harp. Probably of Assyrian origin, 
it was adopted by the Egj^tians, 
who frequently represented it in 
their mural paintings. The wooden 
frame often had only two sides, 
the third being formed by the 
longest string. The instrument 
was placed under the arm or upon 
the shoulder when played. It was 
in use as late as the days of 
Pompeii. See Harp. 

Trigonometry (Gr. trigonon, 
triangle; mefrow, measure). Branch 
of mathematics concerned with 
the measure- 

® ment of plane 
and spherical 
triangles. 
Prom this are 
evolved the 
calculations 
of their angles 
and areas, to- 
Trigonometey. Figure gather with 
illustrating trigono- other qualities 
metric^ ratios of an related to 
angle. See text 

these. Any 
plane triangle can be divided into 
right-angled triangles ; and the 
ratios between the sides of right- 
angled triangles depend only on 
the acute angles of such triangles. 
Ultimately, therefore, trigono- 
metry is resolved into the measure- 
ment, tabulation, and classification 
of these functions of the magni- 
tudes of angles. 

The figure shows how the trigo- 
nometrical ratios of an angle are 
defined. XOX^, YOY^, are lines at 
right angles, P, P^, etc., any point 
on the circumference of a circle 
having O as centre. P M is per- 
pendicular to X^OX. Then, if 


the angle XOP is called 9, the 
sine of 6 is PM/OP ; the cosine^ 
OM/OP ; the tangent^ PM/OM. 
The reciprocals of these ratios are 
known as the cosecant, secant, and 
cotangent respectively. With the 
usual convention of signs in Car- 
tesian coordinates, the sine of 
an angle in the first and second 
quadrants is positive and negative 
in the third and fourth quadrants, 
the cosine positive in the first and 
fourth quadrants and negative in 
the second and third, and the 
tangent positive in the first and 
third quadrants and negative in 
the other two. 

The sum of the squares of the 
sine and cosine of an angle is 
equal to unity. If A, are any 
two angles, then 

sin(A±5)=sirL4 eosR±sinReos-4; 
oos(A±J5)=cosA cosjBTsinJsinB. 

The chief triangle formulae of 
trigonometry are, if A, R, O are the 
angles oT the triangle, and a, 6, c 
the sides, 

a/sin A— 6/sin B=clsin 0 ; 
cosA=(624-c2-'ft^)/2 6c, etc. 

Among the earliest mathe- 
matical astronomers, Hipparchus 
constructed a table of chords of 
arcs of the circle, which is practic- 
ally the same as that of natural 
sines, and he was followed by 
Hero of Alexandria. The work 
of Hipparchus was reconstituted 
by Ptolemy, who in his first book 
treated of trigonometry, plane and 
spherical, and gave a table of 
chords or natural sines which may 
be identical with that of Hippar- 
chus. See Logarithms ; Sine ; 
Symbols. Consult Trigonometry, 
A. W. Siddons and R. T. Hughes, 
1928. 

Trilby. Hovel by George Du 
Maurier, first published serially in 
Harper’s Magazine, 1894. It is a 
discursive, sentimental romance, 
set among the ateliers of Paris, the 
heroine. Trilby O’Farrell, being 
an artists’ model, and the hero, 

“ Little Billee ” Bagot, an art 
student. The villain is Svengali 
(g.-y.), under whose evil hypnotic 
i^uence Trilby is turned into a 
famous singer. Hot least of the 
work’s attractions weretheauthor’s ■ 
own illustrations. The plot was 
based on a story heard by Du 
Maurier in Paris, but the title was 
used earlier by Charles Hodier and 
Alfred De Musset. A dramatised 
version of Trilby, by Paul Potter, 
was first produced at The Hay- 
market, London, Oct. 30, 1895, 
Tree playing the part of Svengali 
and Dorothea Baird that of the 
heroine. For many years from 
1920 Phyllis Heilson-Terry ex- 
celled in the latter role. 


Trilithon (Gr., triple stone). 
Megalithio structure comprising a 
horizontal lintel supported by two 
uprights. There are five at Stone- 
henge (q.v.). 

Trill (Ital. irillo). Literally, a 
shake or tremulous vibration. In 
music the term is used for an orna- 
ment, also called a shako (g.u.). 

Trilobites (Gr. treis, three ; 
lobos, lobe). Group of fossil marine 
animals belonging to a sub-class 


Trilobites. Examples from the 
Cambrian system (left to right) ; 
Hypoparia, Agnostus princeps ; Opis- 
thoparia, Olenus cataractes ; and 
Froparia,8taurocephaIiis Murchisoni 
By courtesy of the Trustees, British Museum 

of Crustacea. The animals were 
extremely numerous in the Cam- 
brian, Silurian, and Devonian per- 
iods; during the Carboniferous 
they disappeared. Trilobites were 
covered with a hard shell, oval in 
shape, and divided by two dorsal 
furrows into three longitudinal 
lobes, a mesial and two lateral, 
which occasioned the name. The 
shell was also divided into three 
parts transversely, a head shield, a 
body or thoracic shield, and a tail 
shield or pygidium. The head was 
semicircular, with a central protu- 
berance, the glabellum. The animal 
possessed lateral or compound and 
median or parietal eyes, and many 
were capable of rolling themselves 
up so that the soft lower parts of 
their bodies were protected from 
attack, a position in which many 
fossils are found. During the Cam- 
brian, trilobites were the chief 
forms of life, but very little is 
kAOwn of their habits, save that 
they inhabited the sea bottom. 
Over 2,000 species have been found, 
of all sizes up to 2 ft. long. 

Trilogy, Term ori^ally. em- 
ployed to denote a series of three 
separate plays on one continuing 
theme. A classic example is found 
in the Agamemnon, Ohoephori, 
and Eumenides of Aeschylus ; 
Shakespeare’s three parts of Henry 
VI may be regarded as a trilogy ; 
as also may Schiller’s Picoolomini, 
Wallenstein’s Camp, and Wallen- 
stein’s Death ; and Swinburne’s 
Chastelard, Bothwell, and Mary 
Stuart. The word has come to he 
used of novels and other woi’ks in 
which a writer has given a con- 
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linuity of theme to three separate 
books, as Galsworthy did t-wicc 
with his Forsyte novels, and G. M. 
Trevelyan with his studies of 
Garibaldi and of England under 
Queen Anne. 

Trim. TJrb. dist. and co. town 


Trimmer* Term applied to 
vacillating politicians, the allusion 
being to one who trims his sails to 
catch every favouring breeze. It 
was coined by the marquess of Hali- 
fax (1633-95), who in a work 
entitled The Character of a Trim- 


{q,v.) were sunk by air attack some 
10 m. off shore ; a large proportion 
of the crews was saved. 

Trinoomalee was one of the 
earliest settlements of the Tamils 
in Ceylon. They built the temple 
of a thousand columns, dedicated 


of Meath, Eire. Standing on the mer, 1684, ably defended his policy 
Boyne, 30 m. H.W. of Dublin, on as being well balanced and moder- 

ate. Mommsen 



Trim, Eire. Ruined walls and keep of King John’s 
Castle, seen from the Boyne 


in his History of 
Rome applied the 
term to Cicero. 
See Halifax, Mar- 
quess of. 

Trimmer. In 
building, a joist 
or beam which 
trims an opening 
and supports the 
ends of trimmed 
joists or rafters. 
It is used in form- 
ing an opening in 
a floor or roof. 


to Konatha, which was destroyed 
by the Portuguese, who took the 
port in 1622 and put up their own 
Fort Frederick, which still stands. 
The old Tamil temple is still re- 
membered by a weekly ceremony 
at which a Brahman throws offer- 
ings into the sea from the top of 
the rock on which the temple 
stood. Subsequent possessors after 
the Dutch ejected the Portuguese 
in 1639 were the French (1673), 
Dutch (1674), English (Jan., 1782), 
French (Aug., 1782), Dutch (1783), 
English (1795). Into Trinoomalee 
Bay flows the Mahaweliganga, big- 
gest river of Ceylon. Pop. 20,000. 

Trine, Ralph Waldo (b. 1866). 


the Eire State rlya., it is the centre 
of an agricultural dist. It was an 
important town in the 15th cen- 
tury and was also the site of an 
early bishopric. King John’s castle, 
now in ruins, was originally built 


particularly a hearth opening in a 
timber floor, a staircase well, or a 
roof light in a pitched or flat roof. 
The trimmer may be of timber, 
steel, or reinforced concrete. It 
must be heavier than the members 


American author. Born at Mount 
Morris, 111., Sept. 9, 1866, and edu- 
cated at Wisconsin and Johns 
Hopkins universities, he was suc- 
cessively a teacher, lecturer, bank 
cashier, newspaper correspondent, 


by Hugh de Lacy in 1173. Sir John 
Talbot, lord lieutenant in 1415, 
erected Talbot’s castle, remains of 
which still stand. A Norman tower 
marks the site of S. Patrick’s abbey 
of S. Mary near by. The ruins of the 
great abbey of SS. Peter and Paul 
extend on both sides of the river. 
Trim was incorporated under 
Edward III. Its -town hall and 
other buildings were burnt in the 
disturbances of 1920. Market day. 
Sat. Pop. 1,465. 

Trim, Corporal. Character in 
Sterne’s novel, Tristram Shandy 
(g^.w.). He is manservant to Uncle 
Toby, whose orderly he had been 
in the army in Flanders, and is a 
skilfully drawn portrait of the old 
soldier, loquacious but respectful, 
his master’s trusted companion. 

Trimeter. In English verse, 
a line containing three feet or 
stresses. It is not commonly found 
throughout a poem, though by its 
use great strength can he ex- 
pressed ; a fine example is Nashe’s 
In Time of Pestilence, and a popu- 
lar one Byron’s Vision of Bel- 
shazzar. Bridges was fond of the 
measure and Cecil Day Lewis used 
it effectively. 

Trimethylamine (C3H9N), 
Colourless liquefiable gas with a 
penetrating fishy odour. It forms 
salts by (&eQt combination with 
acids, like ammonia. It is pre- 
pared on a large scale from the vin^ 
wes ox residues obtained in refin- 
ing b^t sugar. Tripiethylamine 
has several technical appl&ations. 


it supports. In timber floors the 
trimmer joist to a hearth or a 
staircase well is usually joined to 
heavy trimming joists, which run 
at right angles to it. One end of 
the trimmer is sometimes sup- 
ported on a waU. The joists are 
usually housed to the trimmer. In 
timber roofs the trimmed opening 
for a light is formed similarly, 
though the timbers are lighter. 

A trimmer arch is a brick arch 
under an upstairs hearth ; it spans 
between chimney breast and trim- 
mer joist, supporting the hearth. 

Trinoomalee. Seaport on the 
N.E. coast of Ceylon, 99 m. N.E. 
of Kandy. It is built on a penin- 
sula separating the outer from the 
inner harbour in the Bay of Trin- 
comalee. The iimer harbour is 
about 4 sq. na, in area and deep 
enough to take the biggest ships. 
Long the h.q. of the E. India 
squadron, it was later used only as 
an oil depot and subsidiary base to 
Singapore. While Singapore was 
in Japanese hands, 1942-46, Trin- 
comalee again became a British 
naval base. It was heavily 
bombed by Japanese carrier-borne 
aircraft on April 9, 1942. The ships 
in port when the attacking force 
was sighted put to sea ; three, the 
10,000-ton cruisers Dorsetshire, 
completed 1929, which sank the 
Bismarck (q^v,), and Cornwall, 
completed 1927, which sank the 
German raider Pinguin in the In- 
dian Ocean in 1941, and the 
10,500-ton aircraft carrier Hermes 


and fruit grower. Deeply inter- 
ested in ethical and social subjects, 
he was director of the American 
Humane Education Society, and 
the author of In Tune with the 
Infinite, 1898 ; The Land of Living 
Men, 1910; The New Alinement 
of Life, 1913 ; My Philosophy and 
My Religion, 1921 ; and many 
other books on ethical and reli- 
gious matters. 

Tring. Market town and urban 
dist. of Herts, England. It is 32 
m. by rly. N.W. of London, and is 
also on the Grand Union Canal. 
It stands at the base of the Chiltern 
Hills. The chief building is the 
Perp. church of SS. Peter and Paul. 
There is a trade in agricultural 
produce. The museum, founded 
by Lord Rothschild, was taken 
over by the trustees of the British 
museum. Pop. 6,080. 

Trinidad. Most southerly 
island of the W. Indian Is. Geo- 
logically and biologically, it is a 
part of the S. American continent. 
Separated from Venezuela by the 
Gulf of Paria, it lies 7 m. N. of the 
mouth of the Orinoco between 
10° 3' and 10° 50' N. lat. and 
60° 65' and 61° 66' W. long. Its 
average length is 60 m., average 
breadth 37 m., area 1,864 sq. m. 
Pop. 600,000. The climate is tro- 
pical, rainfall averaging 1-3 ins. a 
month in the dry season, and 7- 
10 ins. a month in the rainy season 
(June-Dee.). 

The white inhabitants are of 
English, French, Spanish, and 
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be imported 
which would 
otherwise have 
been grown 
locally. 

Trinidad is a 
crown colony and 
includes Tobago 
{q.v.) administra- 
tively. There is 
a governor, an 
executive council, 
and a legislative 
council. The 
governor is pres- 
ident, and the 
colonial secretary, 
the ^ittomey gen- 
eral, and the fin- 
ancial secretary 
are members, of 
both councils: 


scended from slaves. Port of Spain 

(pop. 107,499) is the capital. the remaining members of the 
Agriculture is the main occupa- executive council are appointed ; 
tion ; sugar, cocoa, coconut, and six other members of the legisla- 
citrus fruits are the chief products, tive council are appointed, nine 


dated the town, U.S. army flying 
boats helping in the rescue of more 
than 3,000 people clinging to trees 
and rooftops. Pop. 8,000. 

Trinidad. Town of Cuba, in 
the prov. of Santa Clara. It is 
situated about 5 m. from its port, 
Casilda, and 46 m. S.E. of Cien- 
fuegos. Sugar and coffee are pro- 
duced locally. The present town is 
a few miles distant from the ori- 
ginal settlement, founded 1514, 
where the house in which Cortes 
lived is still standing. Pop. 15,455. 

Trinidad. City of Colorado, 
U.S. A., the co. seat of Las Animas 
CO. It is 88 m. by rly. S. of Pueblo, 
and is served by the Atchison, Top- 
eka, and Santa F4 and other rlys. 
It lies in a coal mining region, from 
which annually 1,500,000 tons are 
shipped ; cattle ranges and sheep 
flocksin thecharge 
' of shepherds of 
ip . Basque origin are 
SIT ®'<ij8,cent. Trini- 

: dad was incorpor- 

Flores, it l^s c. 

. 105 m. KN.W. of 

. _ < Montevideo. A 

town of wide 
streets, it has a municipal building 
of note, schools, a R.C. and a Pro- 
testant church, and a fine cemetery. 
Pop. 81,000. 


The sugar production in 1946 was 
109,603 tons, providing employ- 
ment for about 60,000. At St. 
Augustine is the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture. Production 
of oil and asphalt are the principal 
industries, employing more than 
14,000. Trinidad is one of the most 
important producers of petroleum 
in the Commonwealth, crude oil 
produced in 1946 amounting to 
20,232,461 barrels ; in the same 


are elected. Men over 21 and 
women over 30 have the vote. 

Trinidad was discovered by Col- 
umbus in 1498. Sir Walter Raleigh 
in 1595 destroyed St. Joseph, its 
chief town at that time, and the 
island later was often raided by 
freebooters of the sea. At the 
time of the French Revolution 
many French families settled in 
Trinidad, which stiU has a strong 
French element. The British took 


Trmil Man. Parts of a skull 
and of a thigh bone found at 
Trinil, Java, by Dubois in 1891- 
92. They have been established 
as the remains of a sub-human 
creature midway between the 
orang-utan and man in develop- 
ment, The probable period is 
Pleistocene, approx. 10 m. 5rrs. ago. 

Trinitarians oh Redemptioit- 
ISTS. Religious order for men, 
founded in Paris, 1198, by S. John 


year output of asphalt was 93,851 
tons. Shipping is also an important 
industry. The chief imports are 
food, raw materials, manufactured 


the island in 1797 when they were 
at war with Spain ; it was ceded 
to them by the treaty of Amiens, 
1802. Trinidad and Tobago 


of Matha and S. Felix of Valois, 
with the object of redeeming 
Christians who were in slavery 
under the Moors. Members wore a 


goods, and cotton textiles. The 
deep water harbour of Port of 
Spain, opened in 1940, is the most 
important harbour in the W. In- 
dies. At Port of Spain also is the 
principal air port. 

During the Second Great War, 
defence bases were leased to the 
U.S. govt., 1941, for a period of 99 
years. U.S. construction in and 
occupation of the areas concerned 
brought prosperity to the island, 
but depleted the tanks of agricul- 
tural workers so that food had to 


Year Book (annually) ; Constitu- 
tion of Trinidad, C, Reis, 1929 ; 
History of Trinidad, M. T. Ben- 
jamin, 1939. 

Trinidad. Small island of the 
S, Atlantic. Rocky and unin- 
habited, it lies 745 m. E. of Rio de 
Janeiro. It belongs to Brazil. 

Trinidad Town of Bolivia. 
Capital of the dept, of Beni, it lies 
c, 220 m. N.E. of La Paz, and close 
to the river Mamore. Here was 
formerly a celebrated Jesuit mis- 
sion station. Floods in 1947 inun- 


white habit, with a red and blue 
cross on the breast. They divided 
their income equally for their own 
support, the relief of the poor, and 
the redemption of captives. In 
England in 1244 they established 
11 small houses. 

The Trinitarian nuns were origin- 
ally an association of women who 
raised funds for the Trinitarian 
Order, and later became a religious 
congregation. Their mother house 
at Valence was founded in 1685. 
They have English establishments. 
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Tiiiiitriii or Glyceryl Tri- 
nitrate OR Niteogly^cerine. Ex- 
plosive substance. The glyceryl 
ester of nitric acid, it is given 
medicinally in the form of tablets to 
relieve angina pectoris. See 
Nitroglycerine. 

Trhutrocresol. Highest nitra- 
tion product of cresol. Eormula, 
C6H.CH5.0H.(N02)3. It is manu- 
factured like trinitrophenol, which 
it greatly resembles in properties, 
but it is less sensitive, slightly 
less powerful, and does not form 
such sensitive salts. Trinitro- 
metacresol is a yeUow solid which 
ciystalHses as long needles, is 
slightly soluble in water, and melts 
at 100® C. IVIixed with trinitro- 
phenol it formed the standard 
French high explosive for shell 
filling and similar purposes before 
the First Great War, under the 
name of cresylite. 

Tiinitrophenol. Compound 
formed by the complete nitration of 
phenol ; formula C 8 Ha(N 02 ) 30 H, 
Three isomerides are known, but 
the symmetrical one is the only var- 
iety of any commercial importance 
which can be prepared in quantity 
by direct methods. This isomeride 
is also known as picric acid, is an 
important military high explosive, 
and was formerly used as a dye — 
the oldest artificial dye known. 

Picric acid was first prepared by 
Woulfe in 1771 by the action of 
nitric acid on silk. It found exten- 
sive use as a yellow dye, but its ex- 
plosive properties were unknown 
imtil Sprengel discovered them in 
1871. In 1885 Eugene Turpin took 
out patents for the use of picric 
acid as an explosive, and it was 
rapidly adopted for military use by 
most countries. In the dyeing in- 
dustry it has now been largely 
displaced. 

Picric acid is a high explosive of 
considerable brisance and is mode- 
rately insensitive. For military use 
it has been mixed with a variety 
of substances, especially dinitro- 
phenol, to make it less sensitive and 
lower its melting point. The ease 
with which it combines with metals 
to form sensitive picrates is a 
marked disadvantage. iSee Lyddite. 

Trinitrotoluene OR T.N.T. One 
of the most important high explo- 
sives, formed by the substitution 
of three nitro (NOg) groups in* the 
benzene nucleus of the toluene 
molecule. The chemical formula is 
CH3.C8H2(N02)3. Trinitrotoluene 
was first prepared by Wilbrand in 
1868, and in a very pure state by 
Hepp in 1880, whilst much infor- 
marion r^^jrding its manufacture 
apd explosive properties was pub- 
Ikhed by Hfiussexmann in 1891, 


when the German authorities ex- 
perimented with it. The Germans 
adopted it as the standard military 
explosive in 1902. 

In England it was manufactured 
only in small quantities for indus- 
trial use until the First Great War, 
when large plants were installed 
to meet the military requirements, 
and it became the most important 
high explosive in military use. The 
girls who fiUed shells during the 
First Great War were, owing to 
their T.N.T.-yellowed skins, called 
“ canaries.*’ 

Trinitrotoluene is somewhat less 
powerful and brisant than trinitro- 
phenol, but is much more advan- 
tageous, as it is less sensitive, is in- 
soluble in water, is not acid, and 
does not form dangerous com- 
pounds like the picrates, has a 
lower melting point, simplifying 
casting, and is less dangerous to 
manufacture and use. It enters 
into the composition of many in- 
dustrial explosives and is the most 
widely used military explosive. 
Because of its relatively low m.p. 
(81° C.) it can be easily liquefied by 
steam ; shells, bombs^ etc., can 
thus be filled directly by pouring. 
Its lower sensitivity, as compared 
with picric acid, has made possible 
the use of high-explosive shell of 
the largest calibres carrying a 
weight of explosive considered im- 
possible before the introduction of 
trinitrotoluene. It is used for fill- 
ing mines and torpedo warheads, 
bombs, hand grenades, etc. Owing 
to its marked deficiency in oxygen, 
T.N.T. is widely used in admixture 
with other substances rich in oxy- 
gen, particularly ammonium ni- 
trate. Amatol (g.v.) is one of these 
mixtures. Ammunition was filled 
with later explosives, e,g. R.D.X., 
as a slurry in molten T.N.T. The 
wide use of this explosive is indi- 
cated by its many names. In the 
British service T.N.T. and Trotyl, 
in France Tolite, in Italy Tritolo, 
and in Spain Trilit. See Ammuni- 
tion ; Detonation ; Detonator ; 
Fuse ; Exploder ; Explosives ; 
Gaine; Nitrator; Safety Explo- 
sive ; Shell ; Universal Shell. 


Trinitrosylene. Tri-nitration 
product formed by the substitu- 
tion of three nitro (NOg) groups in 
the benzene nucleus of the xylene 
(dimethylbenzene) molecule. 
Formula, C6H(N02)3(CH3)2. Tri- 
nitroxylene is a somewhat less 
sensitive explosive than trinitro- 
toluene and about equal to it in 
power and brisance. See Amatol ,* 
Ammunition ; Explosive ; Meli- 
nite ; Safety Explosive ; Shell : 
Xylene. 

Trinity, The Holy. Theo- 
logical term for the mystery of one 
God in three persons — the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, co- 
equal in all things. The doctrine is 
derived from the O.T., is implied 
in the N.T., and is affirmed by the 
Athanasian, Apostles’, and Nicene 
Creeds and Article I of the Church 
of England ; but the word Trinity 
originated with Theophilus of 
Antioch, who wrote about a.d. 180. 
See Arianism ; Hypostasis ; Uui- 
tarianism. 

Bibliography. Essays on the T, 
and the Incarnation, ed. A. B. J. 
Rawlinson, 1 928 ; The Holy Trin- 
ity, J-. P. Arendzen, 1937 j The 
Interpreter Spirit, A. J. Macdonald, 
1944; Doctrine of the Trinity, L. 
Hodgson, new ed. 1946. 

Trmity College, The largest 
college of Cambridge university. 
It was founded by Henry VIII 
in 1646 by the 
' amalgamation of 
nine earlier f oun- 
dations,inoluding 
Miohaelhouse, 
founded by Her- 
vey de Stanton in 
1324, and King’s 
Hall, founded by 
Edward HI in 
1337. The Great, 
or King’s, Gate dates from 1618- 
35. Much of the buildings was re- 
modelledby Thomas Nevfie, master 
1593-1615. The interior of the 
Tudor chapel was restored 1870-75. 
The hall, 1604-08, has much in 
common with that of Middle 
Temple, London. The library, 
designed by Christopher Wren, 
1676-95, is of remarkably fine 
proportions, and contains 160,000 
! volumes, collections of coins, med- 
•'» is, and Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
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Trinity College, ^mbridge. Great court and fountain ; left of the main gate* 
way are the roolns formerly occupied by Newton, Macaulay, and Thackeray 
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antiquities, carvings by Gibbons, 
MSS. of Milton, Thackeray, and 
Tennyson, the death mask of 
Newton, and Thorvaldsen’s statue 
of Byron. There are five courts : 
Great Court, the fountain in the 
centre of which, erected in 1602, 
was rebuilt in 1716 ; Nevile’s or 
Cloister Court, c. 1612 ; New or 
King’s Court, 1823-25,* and two 
smaU ones, 1859-68, memorials of 
the munificence of Whewell. 

Under statutes of 1926 Trinity 
is governed by a master, appointed 
by the crown; has about 75 fel- 
lows ; and includes scholars, lib- 
rarian, and the regius professors of 
divinity, Greek, and Hebrew. 
About 700 men are normally in 
residence in stain pupillari. Edu- 
cated here were E. D. Adrian, 
Bacon, 1st Earl Baldwin, Lord 
Balfour, Isaac Barrow, Sir W. H. 
and Sir L. Bragg, Byron, Clerk- 
Maxwell, Coke, Cow’ley, Sir H. H. 
Dale, Dryden, Sir A. S. Eddington, 
Capt. Eyston, Dean Farrar, Fitz- 
gerald, Sir J. G. Frazer, Galton, 
George Herbert, H. Jackson, Sir J. 
H. Jeans, Sir R. C. Jebb, Kinglake, 
Macaulay, Desmond MaoCarthy, 

F. D, Maurice, A. A. Milne, Newton, 
Porson, Lord Rayleigh, Lord 
Rutherford, Stanford, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Sir J. J. and Six G. P. 
Thomson, Archbishop Trench, Sir 

G. 0. and G. M. Trevelyan, R. 
Vaughan Williams, Whewell, A. N. 
Whitehead, Another former stu- 
dent was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
first premier of India. Among 
masters were Whitgift, Barrow, 
Bentley, Whewell, Sir J. J. Thorn- 


freshmen and later sophisters — 
while the rest reside in authorised 
lodgings. At its head is a provost, 
and its legal 
complement of 
members is, in 
addition to him, 
seven senior fel- 
lows, 25 junior 
fellows, and 70 
scholars. Since 
19 0 3 w o m e-n 
have been ad- 
mitted to its degrees. Three mem- 
bers were sent to the Dail until 
1937. 

The Palladian facade (1759) 
faces College Green in the centre of 
Dublin- Queen Elizabeth’s original 
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known as Dur- 
ham College. It 
is under a presi- 
dent. The build- 
ings lie between 
Broad Street and 
Parks Road and ' 
are surrounded 
by beautiful 
pounds. They 
include the remains of Durham Col- 
lege, and a quadrangle by Wren, 
later modified. The classical chapel, 
1691, contains the founder’s tomb 
and carving by Gibbons. Distin- 
guished members of Trinity were 
Chatham, Newman, Lord Goddard, 
Cyril Alington, A. E. W. Mason, 
Ronald Knox, Sir Kenneth Clark. 


Trinity College, 
Oxford, arms 



Trinity College, Oxford. New 

president’s lod^ng adjaoent. To the 

charter placed the college on the 
site of the monastery of All Hal- 
lows, and its quiet quadrangles are 
in the heart of a hustling city. In 
Parliament Square are the chapel, 
examination hall, a beautiful cam- 
panile (1853), and the library. 
This last, begun in 1712, receives a 
copy of every book published in 
the U.K., and contains the Book of 
Kells and hundreds of priceless 




Trinity College, Dublin. First 
campanile. Left, portico 


_ , called Parliament Square, with the 
I the chapel ; right, the examination hall 


son, and from 1940 G. M. Trev- 
elyan. First Trinity boat club 
represents the original club, while 
Third Trinity is confined to Eton 
and Winchester men. 

Trinity College. Irish uni- 
versityinDublin. Founded inl591, 
it was for long confined to members 
of the Anglican Church, In 1873 
religious tests were abolished and 
it was thrown open to all, hut it 
still remains in many respects a 
Protestant society. It consists 
of one college only and is re- 
sidential, accommodating about 
270 undergraduates— who are called 


Irish MSS. Elsewhere are labora- 
tories, the museum, and buildings 
of the medical school; There is an 
observatory in the gardens, and 
the college park serves for recrea- 
tion and sport. The college has a 
botanic garden at Balls Bridge and 
an astronomical observatory at 
Dunsink. See Gowns colour plate ; 
University. ConsuU History, C. 
Maxwell, 1946 ; K. C. Bailey, 1947, 
Trinity CoUege. College of 
Oxford university. It was found- 
ed in 1655 by Sir Thomas Pope, 
who obtained for the first buildings 
a house of Benedictine monks 


gle, coataiziiug the chapel, left, and* the 
right are the buildings erected in 1887 

Trinity College of Music. 

Association in London for the en- 
couragement of musical study. 

Pounded in 1872 
and incorporated 
in 1875 as Trinity 
College, London, 
it obtained its 
present title in 
1904. All bran- 
ches of music are 
Trinity CoUege of taught, and a 
Music, arms professional 

curriculum is in force, as well as 
facilities for amateur study. The 
college was the pioneer in local 
examinations in musical know- 
ledge, 1877, and in practical music, 
1879. Under the scheme for higher 
examinations started in 1874 di- 
plomas of licentiateship and asso- 
ciateship are awarded to external 
students as well as to pupils of the 
college. The building is in Mande- 
ville Place, Manchester Sq., W.l, 
Trinity Hall. CoUege of Cam- 
bridge university. It was founded 
in 1350 by William Bateman, 
bishop of Norwich, for a mas- 
ter, 13 feUows, 
and certain scho- 1 
lars, specially for 1 
the study of ' 
canon and civil 
law. The chapel 
was consecrated 
in 1513 and re- 
stored 1729-30 
md 1864. The 
library, c. 1590, Cambtidge, aiins 
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1 Gregory IV in 
828, and has 
been held on the 
present day since 
1334. There are 
grounds for be- 
lieving that the 
name Trinity 
Sunday origina- 
ted in England, 
where S. Augus- 
tijae found its 
o bse rvan c e 
among other 

Trinity Hall, Cambridge. First court and main gateway, local customs 
looking towards the east side, rebuilt after fire in 1852 attributed by 

possesses a remarkable collection Celtic bishops to the supposed early 
of law books, with the original connexion of their church with S. 
bookcases equipped with locks and John. Observance first became 
staples, but the old chains have general under Becket at Canter- 
been renewed. New buildings were bury, as the anniversary of his ap- 


i , . V. 

A j- , 1 ( ^1 . • ■ • ■ 

1 J H .•!'!* 


added in 1909-10, 1926 and 1934. 
Fifteen milestones on the London 
road, set up by the college in the 
ISth century, bear its crest. Not- 
able members have included Ste- 
phen Gardiner, Gabriel Harvey, 


pointment to the see. In the 
Church of England, Sundays be- 
tween Trinity and Advent are de- 
signated 1st, 2nd, etc., after Trin- 


of an instrumental piece, e.g, of the 
scherzos or minuets which form 
third movements of many classical 
symphonies, may also be called a 
trio, having been assigned origin- 
ally to three instruments only. 

Triode. Simplest form of radio 
valve. It contains three electrodes; 
a cathode which may be either a 
directly heated filament or in- 
directly heated by electrical means; 
an anode ; and a grid to jcontrol 
the passage of current from one to 
the other. Triodes are generally 
used for rectification or detection 
of radio currents, but serve also for 
amplification of radio frequency or 
low frequency currents. A triode 
on a regenerative circuit can be 
made to generate audio-frequency 
currents. See Thermionic Valve. 

Triolet. Verse form derived 
from the early French dance-songs. 
It consists of eight lines, usuaUy 
octosyllabic, though trimeters are 


At Oxford and Cambridge common in English ; the 1st, 4th, 


Trinity Sunday is a “ scarlet ’ 


Tusser, Herrick, the 4th earl of day, on which doctors of divinity 
Chesterfield, Bulwer Lyttou, F. B. wear their red robes. 


Maurice, Henry Maine, Leslie Ste- 
phen, Lord Maugham, J. B. Priest- 
ley, and Arthur Henderson, jr. 

Trinity House. British cor- 
porate authority. It governs pilot- 


Triuobantes. Celtic tribe set- 


and 7th lines are identical, rhym- 
ing with the 3rd and 6th, while the 
8th line is the same as the 2nd and 
rhymes with the 6th, having 


tied in Essex and thereabouts at usually a feminine ending. TheLit- 
the time of the Boman occupation tie Child, by Louis Tiercelin, is a 


Trinity House. British cor- of Britain. They submitted to the perfect French example, and in 
porate authority. It governs pilot- rule of the Romans until a.d. 61, English, Graham Tomson’s The 
age in England and Wales and as when they joined the revolt of the Roses are Bead may be given as an 
the general lighthouse authority Iceni under Boadicea. After the example of the triolet in trimeter : 
for the same area together with the suppression of this the Trinobantes . 

Channel Islands and Gibraltar, disappear from history. whit©, eoiden, and red, ® ' 

controls lighthouses, lightships, • Trinoda Necessitas (Lat., tendlrfAr^d ' 


for the same area together with the 
Channel Islands and Gibraltar, 
controls lighthouses, lightships, 


beacons, and buoys around those threefold necessity). Term used wh&re their petals are lying, 

coasts, and has certain statutory for the three obligations laid upon ^ And°swa-nows®are flying, 

jurisdiction regarding lighthouses land-holders in Anglo-Saxon times Bridges and Bobson revived the 
In Scotland and N. Ireland and , form in the 19th 


The roses are dead 
And swallows are flying : 
White, golden, and red, 

Tho rosps are dead: 

Tfet tenderly tread 
Where their petals are lying. 
The roses are dead 
And swallows are flying. 


over local harboui: lights. It is 
also responsible for marking and 
removing wrecks dangerous to 
navigation. Trinity House was 
already a guild of mariners when 
granted its first royal charter in 
1614. It has considerable proper- 
ty, maintains almshouses, and i 
gives pensions to distressed mari- 
ners and their widows. Elder 
brethren of Trinity House are 
chosen from among members of the 
royal family, statesmen, retired 
naval officers of high rank, and 
prominent officers of the merchant 
navy. Winston Churchill made the 

elder brother’s um’form famous by t:. 

the frequency with which he wore Trinity House. Headquarters oi the maritime corpora- 
his. The h.q. is Trinity House, London, buUt 1798-96 

Tower HjU, London, E.C.3. There in England, They were the neces- 
ar© Trinity Houses^ at Hull and- sity to serve in the fyrd {q.v], to 
Newcastle. See Pilot. Consult repair bridges, and to man fortified 


, , form in the 19 th 

century, and 
Coulson Kerna- 
han appHed it 
lightly to sport. 

Tripe. Name 
given to a food 
dish prepared 
from either the 
paunch or the re- 
ticulated second 
stomach of a 
ruminant animal. 
Having been 
cleansed and 
boiled, it is cut 

, , , , in slices and 

't:, <,' .. reboiled, usually 

Trinity House. Headquarters oi the maritime corpora- with onions, and 

tiou at Tower HiU, London, bnUt 1798-96 ^rved wRh a 

in England, They were the neces- milk sauce or thick brown gravy. 




Newcastle. See Pilot. Consult 
Trinity House, H. P. Mead, 1947. 

Trinity Sunday. In the Church 
calendar, the Sunday after Whit- 


Tripe de Roche on Rook Teipb 
(Umbilicaria). Genus of lichens 


places. The describing phrase was growing on rocks, chiefly iu the 
not used until the 17th century, mountains and the Arctic regions, 
but documents of Anglo-Saxon The fact that they contain some nu- 
times refer to the three obligations, tritive value, like Iceland moss 
Trio. Musical term for a eom- (Cetra^ia), has caused them to be 


sun. The octave of Pentecost has times refer to the three obligations, tritive value, like Iceland moss 
lOTig bee^,^ specia^y dedicated to Trio. Musical term for a eom- {Cetraria)f has caused them to be 
Trinity. The position, vocal or instrumental, for eaten when other food failed, e.g, 
lespTAl was first authorised by three soloists. The middle section by Franklin and Richardson on 
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their Arctic expeditions. The 
lichens contain, however, a bitter 
purgative principle dangerous to 
some persons. 

Triphenylmethane Hie)- 
Solid hydrocarbon obtained by the 
interaction of chloroform and ben- 
zene in the presence of aluminium 
chloride. The liquid thus obtained 
is distilled and yields benzene, 
diphenylmethane, and triphenyl - 
methane, the last product being 
separated by crystallisation. Tri- 
phenylmethane is the parent sub- 
stance of a group of dyes. 

Triple Alliance, Name given 
to certain alliances involving three 
countries. The most famous was 
made between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy in 1882. Renewed 
several times, it was broken when, 
in 1914, Italy refused to join in 
the war against France, Russia, 
and Great Britain. See Europe ; 
Germany ; Italy, 

Triple Entente. Name given 
to various agreements or under- 
standings made in the 20th 
century, between Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, which were 
insufficiently formal to be called 
alliances. See Entente Cordiale. 

Triplet. In 
music, an abnor- 
mal division of a 
note into three, 
instead of two, 
equal notes of 
value. 



Triplets. Three young at a 
birth.' Human triplets, occurring 
about once in 10,000 births, may 
arise from the fertilisation of one, 
two, or three ova. Any woman 
of British parentage giving birth 
to triplets receives the King’s 
bounty (£3). 

Tripoli (Gr., three cities). City 
and port of Libya, North Africa, the 
capital of Tripolitania. On a point of 
land jutting into the Mediterranean, 
it is a typical Moorish city, 
containing mosques, a Spanish 
fortress, and many gardens. The 
Italians put up numerous govt, 
buildings. The most celebrated 
monument is the marble arch of 
Marcus Aurelius. The city stands 
on the site of the ancient Oea, one 
of the three cities, of which Leptis 
and Sabrata were the others, 
forming the federal union called 
Libya Tripolitania. In the 7th 
century Tripoli fell under Arab 
domination, and in the 16th cent- 
ury was captured by the Turks. 
From it famous caravan routes 
diverge to Lake Chad, Timbuktu, 
and Darfur. The Italians con- 
structed a fine harbour here and 
rlys, to Zuara (68 m.), Garran (61 
m.) and Tagiura (13 m.). During 


the Second Great War, Tripoli 
escaped with little damage. It was 
entered by the British 8th army 
Jan. 23, 1943. See North Africa 
Campaigns. Pop. (1938) 10S,240.‘ 
See Africa ; Tripolitania ; Tripoli 
War. 

Tripoli OR Tarabulus. Town 
of Lebanon. About 40 m. N.N.E. 
of Beirut, it lies 2 m. from the 
Mediterranean, its port being El 
Mina. It is connected by rly. with 
Homs (Syria) to the E., Haifa 
(Palestine) to the S. It has a con- 
siderable trade in silks, wool, 
grain, oranges, and sponges. It 
figured in the Crusades. During 
the First Great War it was occu- 
pied, without resistance, by the 
British, Oct. 13, 1918, in the course 
of the conquest of Syria. Pop. 
71,501. 

Tripoli Powder. An earthy 
mineral, white, yellow, or pink in 
colour, consisting of friable silica 
derived from the natural leaching 
of rock. It is used in various 
grades of fineness as an abrasive 
and polishing powder. 

Tripolis or Tbepolitsa. Town 
of Greece. Situated nearly in 
Central Peloponnese, it is the 
capital of the dept, of Arcadia. It 
stands on a plain 2,000 ft. alt., 
20 m. W.S.W., of Argos, with 
which it is connected by rly. It 
was the capital of the Morea when 
the Turks held Greece. During the 
War of Independence it was 
stormed and burned by the Greeks 
in 1821, but was recaptured from 
them by Ibrahim Pasha in 1825. 
Pop. 14,397. 

Tripolitania. Name given by 
the Italians to the western portion 
of Libya, sometimes called Tripoli. 
Until 1912 it was a Turkish vilayet. 
It has four distinct geographical 
regions. The first along the sea- 
board is fertile, and contains palms 
and fruit trees. The second, 
formed by the highlands of Jebel 
Nefusa and Tarkuna, includes large 
areas suitable for cereals. Much of 
this part of Tripolitania is covered 
with esparto grass. The third 
region has many oases, while the 
fourth, extending into Fezzan 
(q.v.)^ is mainly desert, except in 
the W. The climate is healthy, 
but hot, with the world’s record 
shade temp, of 136° F. (Sept. 13, 
1922). 

Great quantities of dates, figs, 
olives, cereals, grapes, and almonds 
are grown and exported, and 
esparto grass is, an important 
article of commerce. There is a 
considerable trade with the in- 
terior over the caravan routes, 
most of which have been used since 
the earliest times. The principal 


caravan trade is between Benghazi, 
in Cj^enaica, and Wadai and 
Tripoli and the Central Sudan, via 
the oases of Fezzan. The chief 
centres of population are Tripoli 
(^.w.), Aziez, Homs, Misurata, 
Sirte, Nofilia, and Ghadames, the 
last an important oasis in the W. 
The pop., (est. 806,000 in 1947) 
is principally Arab and Berber in 
the N. , negroid in the S . Europeans, 
the great majority Italian, con- 
stitute less than 10 p.c. of the whole. * 
Area, 96,500 sq. m. 

Tripolitania contains many re- 
mains of antiquity, in particular 
at Leptis and Sabrata {qq.v,). 
The original settlements of the 
Phoenicians passed to the rulers 
of Barca (Cyrenaica) and after- 
wards to the Carthaginians. Later 
the region was occupied by the 
Romans, the Arabs, the knights 
of S. John, and in 1551 by the 
Turks, who ruled it until it was 
taken by Italy [see Tripoli War). 
The course of the Second Great 
War in Tripolitania is described 
under North Africa Campaigns. 
Prom the conquest of the country 
by the British 8th army in 1943, 
Tripolitania was administered by 
the U.K. In 1949, the U.N. de- 
cided that the whole of Libya — 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania, the Fezzan 
— should be united and inde- 
pendent by 1952. Pending Libyan 
independence, British administra- 
tion of Tripolitania continued. 

Tripoli War. France having 
secured Tunisia (q,v.) on which 
Italy had set her heart, that 
country determined to secure 
Libya, where there was, by the 
beginning of the 19th cent., some 
considerable Italian settlement. 
During the summer of 1911 she 
carried on diplomatic exchanges 
with the Sublime Porte, and then 
on Sept. 28 sent a 24-hr. ultimatum 
intimating that her interest in 
Tripoli made it necessary for her 
to undertake, by means of a 
military occupation, a civilizing 
mission in the area. Next day she 
declared war on Turkey, attacking 
Tripoli from the sea on Oct. 3. 
The Turks withdrew from the city 
in face of a landing party, and 
the Italians occupied it. They 
also occupied Derna, Homs, and 
Benghazi ' (Cyrenaica) without 
serious opposition. Desultory fight- 
ing continued until the spring, 
when the Italians began to attack 
once more, defeating the Turks 
and the Arabs, who supported 
them, at a number of points. In 
Oct., 1912, Turkey signed with 
Italy the treaty of Ouchy, re- 
nouncing her sovereignty over 
Libya. Italy, was, however, in 
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possessioa only of the coast, and 
she had to contend with the 
opposition of the Ai'ab inhabitants 
of the interior (who as Muslims 
owed religious as well as political 
fealty to the sultan) until the 
break-up of the Turkish empire 
during the First Great War, 
after which she secured control of 
the w’liole of Libya. 

Tripos (Gr. tripous, three- 
footed, tripod ). In Cambridge uni - 
.versify, name given to the honours 
degree examination in certain sub- 
jects. As far back as the 16th 
century tripos was the name given 
to the three-legged stool on which 
the champion of the university sat 
during the disputations held when 
undergraduates were admitted to 
the degree of B.A. The oldest of 
these examinations is the mathe- 


built at Corinth. The fully-deve- 
loped trireme was about 140 ft. long, 
"with tw’o masts and a beak or ram. 
The complement was 200, of whom 


comprises four small islands, 44 
sq. m. in extent, Tristan da Ounha 
proper, Gough’s, Inaccessible, and 
Nightingale, as well as a number of 
... , rocks. It is situ- 



Trireme. Eeconstruction of an oar-driven ship used 
on the Mediterranean in early Classic times 


ated 1,500 m. 
S.S.W, of St. 
Helena, and al- 
most midway be- 
tween Cape Town 
and Buenos Aires. 
Tristan da Cunha 
proper, the largest 
and only in- 
habited island, is 
an extinct vol- 
cano, 8,000 ft. 
high, the habit- 
able area being a 
plateau on the 
N.W. side, 100 ft. 
above sea level. 


matical tripos, 1747. See Cam- 
bridge University. 

Triptolemus. In Greek mytho- 
logy, son of Celeus, king of Eleusis. 
In gratitude for the hospitality 
shown to her by Celeus when she 
was wandering over the earth in 
search of her daughter Persephone 
(g.v.), the goddess Demeter gave 
Triptolemus a chariot with winged 
dragons with which to visit the 
whole world and give mankind 
seeds of com. On his return Trip- 
boleinus instituted the festival of 
the Thesmophoria (g.v.), one of 


170 were rowers, one to each oar. 
How the rowers were disposed is 
much disputed. Ships were also 
built with four, five, or more hanks 
of oars — quadriremes, quinque- 
remes, etc. See Galley ; Ship. Con- 
suit Ancient Ships, C. Torr, 1894. 

Trisagion (Gr. tria, thrice ; 
hagioSf holy). In theology, the 
name of a liturgical formula, which 
was based upon Isaiah 6, v. 3, and 
came into use towards the end of 
the 4th century. The words are ; 
“ Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us.” 


and 12 sq. m. in extent. Only about 
30 acres is cultivated, mostly for 
potatoes ; there are fruit trees, 
and cattle, sheep, and geese are 
kept. In 1880 the pop. was 109, 
in 1944, 222. 

The group was discovered in 
1506 by Tristan da Cunha, Por- 
tuguese navigator, and it came 
under British rule in 1816. Most 
of the inhabitants are descended 
from shipwrecked sailors, and 
soldiers who elected to remain 
when the garrison was withdrawn 
in 1817, and coloured women from 


the two great festivals to Demeter. 
Pron, Trip-tolly-mus. 

Triptych (Gr. inptyckos, three- 
fold). In ecclesiastical painting, a 
set . of three upright panels, joined 


They are sung in the liturgy of 
Constantinople ; and in the R.C. 
liturgy are said by the celebrant 
at the Adoration of the Cross on 
Good Friday. 


Cape Colony. In 1932 the colonial 
office sent out the Rev. A. G. 
Partridge to organize the island. 
He set up a chief, with three officers 
to assist. The chief’s mother was 


together by hinges, each one being 
painted with a distinct subject. 
The wings were usually painted on 
both sides, so that when they were 
folded a fresh picture was pre- 
sented. In later triptychs canvas 
pictures were often inserted in the 
compartments. The Van Eycks 
and nearly all the great religious 
painters of the early Renaissance 
used the triptych, which disap- 
peared in the 16th century, Pron. 
triptik. See Byzantine Art, 
Tripura. Indian state which 
until 1947 was in the Eastern 
states agency but attached for 
some administrative purposes to 
Bengal. It lies E. of the Tippera 
and S. of the' Sylhet districts of 
Pakistan, covering 4,116 sq. m. of 
mountainous country. The state 
has its own chronology, startiog an 
erain A.D. 590. Agartalais the chief 
towm Pop. (1950 est.) 680.000. 

l?zireme (Lat. triremis, from 
treSy dncee ; remuSy oar). Warship 
cf th© ancient Gfedss and of the 
I^ibnmiiM ’Tm the republic; pro- 
vided with three l^is of oars. Such 
vessels are said to have been first 


Trismegistus. Word meaning 
thrice greatest. The Greeks applied 
it to Thoth, the Egyptian god, who 
was to them Hermes Trismegistus. 
The name also appears in Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy. See Thoth. 

Tristan and Isolde. Opera in 
three acts by Wagner. The poem, 
based on the Arthurian legend, was 
begun by Wagner at Zarich in 
1857 (at the reputed suggestion of 
the emperor of Brazil ) ; the second 
act was written at Venice, and 
the third at Lucerne, 1869. Not 
produced until 1865, at Munich, 
when Ludwig Schnorr sang the 
part of Tristan to his wife’s Isolde, 
it was first given in London at 
Drury Lane in 1882, and received 
its first performance in English by 
the Carl Rosa co. at Liverpool, 
1898. A masterpiece of eroticism 
and beauty, this opera ranks with 
Sie^ried in its ingenious use of 
Leitrinotiv, The love duet is a 
famous example of the emotional 
intensity and poetic feeling with 
which the entire work is imbued. 

Tristan da Cunlia. Lonely 
island group in the S. Atlantic. It 


appointed head woman. In 1942 
the island was commissioned as 
H.M.S. Atlantic Isle. It is a valu- 
able meteorological and radio 
station, Consultl Went to Tristan, 
A. B. Crawford, 1941. 

Tristram or Tristan, Sir. 
Hero of a medieval legend of Welsh 
or Cornish origin, which was drawn 
into the Arthurian cycle. Nephew 
of Mark, king of Cornwall, Tristram 
is sent to Ireland to bring Iseult or 
Isolde as his uncle’s bride ; but- 
when he and she have unwittingly 
drunk a magic potion, they love 
each other. Discovered by Mark, 
he flees to Brittany, where he 
marries another Iseult, of the 
White Hand. Having summoned 
Iseult of Cornwall to heal him of a 
wound, he is falsely told by his 
wife that her rival refuses her aid, 
and the lovers die of grief. There 
are medieval versions of the legend 
in many languages, which appear 
to be based on an Anglo-Norman 
poem of the 12th century. The 
finest is the German poem of Gk>tt- 
fried von Strassborg, followed by 
Wagner. Malory retells the story 
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in Le Morte d’Arthnr. It is the 
theme of Swinburne’s Tristram of 
Lyonesse, Arnold’s Tristram and 
Iseult, and Tennyson’s The Last 
Tournament, while it has also been 
used by Gaston Paris and other 
French writers. Wagner’s opera is 
kno-wTi in English as Tristan and 
Isolde (g.v.). See Iseult ; Thomas 
the Ehymer. 

Tristram Shandy. Humorous 
novel by Laurence Sterne, pub- 
lished in nine volumes, 1759-67. 
The full title is The Life and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gent. Sterne’s only work of fiction, 
it is a loosely constructed narra- 
tive, full of digressions, and follows 
the tradition of Rabelais and Cer- 
vantes, although it is a great orig- 
inal creation. The delineation of 
character in Walter Shandy and 
his brother Uncle Toby, in Corporal 
Trim and the Widow Wadman, is 
masterly. Full of curious learning, 
whimsical indecorous wit, senti- 
mentality and self -revelation, and 
poignant humour, it is a landmark 
in the history of English fiction. 

Tritium. An artificial radio- 
active isotope of hydrogen (fH), 
having one proton and two neu- 
trons in the nucleus, and hence 
at. wt. 3. It emits j8-rays ; has half- 
life 31 yr. ; and is made in an atomic 
pile by bombarding deuterium 
with neutrons (JH+o^=iH). 
It has been suggested that the 
synthesis of tritium with ordinary 
hydrogen to produce helium might 
form the basis for the so-caUed 
hydrogen or super bomb. See 
Atomic Bomb in N.V. 

Triton. In Greek mythology, a 
minor sea deity, son of Poseidon. 
According to later legends there 
were several Tritons attendant 
upon Poseidon. These were repre- 
sented as part men, part fish, 
and blew shells as trumpets. 

Tritonal. Explosive used with 
great effect as a bomb filling 
during the later stages of the 
Second Great War. It is a mixture 
of T.N.T. and aluminium powder. 
In the filling process the molten 
material was used. 

Tritonia or Montbrbtia. 
Genus* of bulbous herbs of the 
family Iridaceae, natives of S. 
Africa. They have sword-shaped 
leaves in two rows, clasping at 
the base, and before flowering 
they look like delicate forms of 
gladiolus. The tubular flowers 
are . borne on two-rowed spikes. 
The most generally cultivated 
species is the hardy T. pottsii 
with orange flowers. 

Triumph (Lat. triumphus). In 
ancient Rome, the ceremonial entry 
into the city of a successful general. 



Triumphal Arch of Titus, in the Via Sacra, Eorne, 
celebrating his capture of Jerusalem, A.D. 70 


The honour could 
be granted only 
by the senate. 

The general was 
received at the 
gate by the senate 
and magistrates 
who headed the 
procession. They 
were followed by 
men bearing 
specimens of the 
products of the 
conquered terri- 
tory, by the chief 
prisoners taken, 
walking in chains, 
and finally by the 
general in a 
chariot drawn by 
four white horses, 
with his trodps 
marching behind. 

The procession 
passed along 
the Sacred Way 
to the Capitol, 
where a sacri- 
fice was offered 
to Jupiter. 

Triumphal Arch. Ornamental 
archway such as those erected by 
the ancient Romans to com- 
memorate victories. Of the 38 
built in Rome, those of Titus, 
Septimius Severus, and Constan- 
tine still stand, the last two being 
triple. Roman triumphal arches 
were often surmounted by a 
quadriga or four-horse chariot. 
Similar arches were built in other 
Roman cities in honour of bene- 
factors, or simply to decorate 
important streets. There are fine 
examples in S. France, the one at 
Orange being regarded as the 
finest in the country. It was re- 
stored after 1825. Among modem 
examples are the arches built or 
begun by Napoleon in Paris and 
Mfian, the Brandenburg Gate 
in Berlin, built 1789-93, and in 
London, the Marble Arch {q.v.), 
the arch on Constitution Hifi, 



Tritonia. Flower spike and sword- 
shaped leaves of the South African herb 


and the Admiralty arch in the 
Mall. See Arc de Triomphe ; Arch ; 
Berlin ; LiUe ; Paris ,* Rimini ; 
Saintes ; S. R6my. 

Triumvir. In ancient Rome, 
member of a commission of three 
charged mth some specific duty, 
such as repairing temples, coining 
money, or establishing Roman 
rule in overseas territories. The 
most noted Triumvirate was that 
of Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, 
who in 43 B.c. were charged with 
the duty of “ restoring the repub- 
lic.” This was known as the 
Second Triumvirate, to distinguish 
it from the private combination 
of Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus 
in 60, wMch, though without an 
official title, was popularly known 
as the First TMumvirate. See 
Rome. 

Trivandrum. Capital of the 
union of Travancore-Cochin, India. 
It contains fine buildings, e.g. 
the university, the maharaja’s 
palace, and the museum. In the 
fort are several palaces and a 
famous shrine, dedicated to Vishnu 
called the Padmanabha, and a 
great resort for pilgrims, around 
which the city has been built. 
Quilon (Marco Polo’s Koilum 
where the Chinese once had a 
colony manufacturing porcelain) 
is 44 m. to the S.E. The port 
of Trivandrum cannot take large 
vessels ; ships have to lie off 
shore at anchor. Pop. 128,365. 

Tmovo. Alternative spelling 
of the name of the Bulgarian town 
entered under Tirnovo. 
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Trochee (Gr. irechein, to run). 
In prosody, a metrical foot con- 
taining a "long, accented syllable 
followed by a short, unaccented 
one, as used in e.g. 

Tell me I n6t in 1 mdumful 1 minibers 
Troezen. Ancient Greek city. 
Its ruins lie near the modern vil- 
lage of Damala in Argolis at the 
N.E. corner of the Peloponnesus. 
Troezen was the birthplace of 
Theseus. A Dorian city, it was 
active in the defence against 
Xerxes, and was a place of refuge 
for the Athenian women and child- 
ren ; during the Peloponnesian 
War it was an ally of Sparta. Hip- 
polytus (s'.'y.) is supposed to have 
met his death here. 

Trogir (Ger. Trau). Town in 
Dalmatia, Yugoslavia. It is 10 m. 
W. of Split, on an island in the 
Adriatic between the mainland 
and the island of Bua. A republic 
in the 10th century, it then fell 
under Venetian sway, and so 
remained until both it and Venice 
were added to Austria in 1797. 
The produce consists mainly of 
oil, wine, and fruit. 

Troglodytes (Gr. trogU, cave ; 
dyein, to creep into). Tribes of 
primitive cave-dweUers located by 
classical writers on the outskirts 
of the ancient Greco-Boman world. 
The most renowned inhabited a 
region (Troglodytica) along the 
southern Red Sea coast of Egypt. 
Though they had domesticated 
cattle, their scanty clothing, use of 
shell necklaces, and other customs 
indicated a culture derived from a 
remoter Stone Age, Those of the 
N. African coast similarly perpetu- 
ated a Palaeolithic past ; their 
caves are still occupied by Libyan 
communities. See Cave Dwelling. 

Trogon. Eamily of tropical 
birds. Remarkable for their bril- 
liant plumage and often having 
very long tail feathers, they are 
native to Africa, S. Asia, and Cen- 
tral and S. America, and include 
nine genera and many species. The 
S. American trogons are especially 
striking, their plumage being main- 
ly metallic green and blood red; 
their tail feathers are several times 
the length of the body. 

Troilus and Cressida. Play 
by Shakespeare. The scene is laid 
in Troy, and the story ostensibly 
concerns the love of Troilus, son of 
King Priam and brother of Hector, 
for Cressida, daughter of a Trojan 
priest who has gone over to the 
Greeks and taken her to their 
camp. Thus far the plot is based 
on a medieval legend treated in 
Boocacoio^s poem, II PiUstrato, 
^aucett^s Troylus and Oriseyde, 
Caxton’s RecuyeH of the Historys 


of Troye, Lydgate’s Troy booke, 
and a play by Dekker and Chettle. 
But Shakespeare’s play is far more 
to be read as a cynical commentary 
on the ideas of romantic love and 
glorious warfare. He seems to be 
giving vent to an embittered philo- 
sophy in the characters of Ther- 
sites, a slave who rails at every- 
body ; Ulysses, who has magnifi- 
cent speeches on the motives of 
men ; and Cressida’s uncle Panda- 
rus, who has given the word pan- 
dar or pander to the language. 
Composed probably about 1603, 
and first printed in quarto, 1609, 
the play contains 3,423 lines, in- 
cluding 2,025 of blank verse, 
1,186 prose, and 196 pentameter 
rhymes. Not often revived, it was 
played at Stratford memorial 
theatre in 1936 ; Westminster 
Theatre (modern dress), 1938 ; 
Regent’s Park (open-air), 1946. 

Troitska or Troika (Russ, troe, 
three). Porm of sleigh on runners. 
It is drawn by three horses abreast, 
and is much used in Russia as 
a carriage when the roads are snow- 
bound. The word is also used for 
a team of three horses. See Sleigh. 

Trojan War. Name given to 
the semi-legendary ten years’ war 
between the Greeks and Trojans. 
Originally caused by the abduction 
of Helen by Paris, it ended in the 
defeat of the Trojans and the cap- 
ture and destruction of Troy. The 
story probably had its origin in the 
struggle for supremacy between 
Greek colonists and the non-Greek 
early inhabitants of the district. 
As wen as being the basis for im- 
mortal epics by Homer and Virgil, 
it was a favourite subject of the 
French romance writers, in parti- 
cular Benoit de Sainte-Maure. See 
Aeneid ; Helen ; Iliad ; Priam. 

Troll OR Trold. In Scandina- 
vian folklore, a creature sometimes 
described as a mere unearthly 
spectre. Sometimes, however, 
troUs are giants or giantesses pos- 
sessed of magical and generally 
maleficent powers. The term is 
also used of vague beings approxi- 
mating to the earth-dwelling 
dwarfs and gnomes. In Icelandic 
legends the trolls are cannibalistic. 

Trolley-bus. Passenger road 
vehicle, electrically driven by a 
motor taking its power by trolley- 
wheel collector from an overhead 
cable, like an electric tram, the 
return being made not through 
rails on the ground but by a second 
and parallel trolley to a second and 
parallel overhead cable. The double 
cable and double trolley are there- 
fore the distinguishing -features of 
a trolley-bus system ; but for the 
rest, the vehicle is fitted with pneu- 


matic tyres and is as manoeuvrable 
as a petrol-driven vehicle. It was 
developed experimentally in Ger- 
man towns before the First Great 
War, and several routes were put 
into operation in the U.K., but 
after the First Great War trolley- 
buses rapidly replaced trams in 
many populated areas where the 
permanent tracks of the latter 
were found to contribute to traffic 
congestion. The change was made 
to trolley-buses rather than motor- 
buses because the existing gener- 
ating stations used for tramways 
could be retained. One great dis- 
advantage of the trolley-bus sys- 
tem is inherited from tramways, 
namely, that vehicles cannot be 
diverted from their routes, and a 
breakdown at the power station 
brings the whole system to a stand- 
still. See Electric Traction, and 
illus. p. 3001 ,* Tramway. 

TroUhatten. Town of Sweden, 
in the co. or Idn of Goteborg and 
Bohus. It stands on the Gota river, 
45 m. by rly. N. of Gothenburg. 
The Falls of TroUhatten supply 
motive power for roUing mills, 
cellulose factories, machine shops, 
and foundries. The G6ta and 
TroUhatten canals avoid the six 
main faUs and other smaller rapids. 
The town covers several islands as 
weU as parts of both banks of the 
river. Pop. 22,108. 

Trollope, Anthony (1815-82). 
British novelist. Born in London, 


April 24, 1815, 



he was the third 
son of Thomas 
and Frances 
TroUope (vJ.). 
Educated at 
Winchester 
and Harrow, 
he entered the 
postal service 
in 1834, and 
in 1841 was 

duties there involved much travel- 
ling, and there he wrote his first 
novels. Back in England, he- reach- 
ed a high position in the postal 
service, his work being mainly that 
of an inspector, an occupation 
pleasantly varied with long offtoial 
journeys to foreign countries and 
British colonies. He retired in 
1867 and died Dec. 6, 1882. 

Of TroUope’s novels the best 
known are the so-caUed Barchester 
series. This began with The 
Warden, 1855, and was foUowed 
by Barchester Towers, Framley 
Parsonage, Dr. Thorne, and The 
Last Chronicle of Barset. They 
give a picture, often satirical, of 
what TroUope supposed life about 
an English cathedral city to be. 
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Trollope’s gift for drawing char- 
acters true to themselves and to 
life is seen on almost every page, 
notably in Mrs. Proudie, Mr. Hard- 
ing, and his son-in-law, Archdeacon 
Grantly. His other novels include 
The Prime Minister, The Claver- 
ings, Orley Farm, Rachel Ray, The 
Small House at AUington, and The 
Three Clerks containing some of 
his experiences in the civil service. 
Besides this enormous output of 
fiction Trollope wrote many books 
of travel. Lives of Thackeray and 
Caesar, and contributed largely to 


the slide, by moving which the 
player is able to vary the length of 
the instrument and thus obtain dif- 
ferent harmonic series. These varia- 
tions, seven in number, are called 
positions. The first is when the slide 
is not pulled out ; each successive 
position lowers the pitch by a semi- 
tone. Owing to the necessary dif- 
ference in the diameter of the two 
tubes, and to the unavoidable dis- 
proportion between the bore and 
the var 3 nng lengths, correct in- 
tonation is not mechanical, but 
depends upon the efficiency of the 


is said, he sailed up the Channel 
with a broom tied to his masthead 
to symbolise the sweeping of the 

seas. This sea- ^ 

man, often ^0^ 

miscalled Van ‘ 

Tromp, was one 
of the most gal- 
lant and suc- 

cessful that the 
Netherlands 
produced. In 

1653 he en- Htodn Ttomp. 

countered the Dutch sailor 

English off After Lievens 



the reviews and magazines ; for 
some time he edited St. Paul’s 
Magazine. He also wrote an Auto- 
biography, edited by his son, H. M. 
TroUope, 1883. This, though inter- 
esting, revealed so much of his 
methodical way of working that 
his popularity at once declined. 
The enormous volume of his work 


performer. Notes actually to be 
played are written. The trombone 
is made in three or more sizes : 
alto in E flat, tenor in B flat, and 
bass in G or E. The tenor is a 4th 
higher than the bass. The tone is 
rich and noble, making the trom- 
bone indispensable to a full 
orchestra. 


Portland, N. Foreland, and Schev- 
eningen,inthe last of which engage- 
ments he was defeated by Monk, 
losing thirty men-of-war, and w'as 
killed by a bullet through the 
heart, July 31. He was buried at 
Delft. His Journal was trans. and 
ed.C. R. Boxer, 1930. 

Tromso OR Teoms. Amtorco. 


is accounted for by the fact that he 
wrote steadily a fixed number of 
words every day and was free from 
sentiment about inspiration and 
moods. Consult Life, H. Walpole, 
1927; Trollope: A Commentary, 
M. Sadleir, rev. ed. 1945 ; The 
Trollopes : A Chronicle of a Writ- 
ing Family, L. P. and R. P. Steb- 
bins, 1945. 

Trollope, Frances (1780-1863). 
British author. Born at Stapleton, 
Bristol, March 10, 1780, daughter of 
William Milton, 
she married in 
1809 Thomas 
Anthony Trol- 
lope (1774- 
1835), with 
whom she spent 
1827-30 in the 
U.S.A. As a 
result of this 
^ visit she pub- 

r lished in 1832 

Domestic 
Manners of the Americans, a 
book which gave a good deal of 
offence in the U.S.A., especially in 


Tromp , CoBNELiTTS (1629-9 1 ) . 
Dutch sailor. Born at Amster- 
dam, Sept. 9, 1629, the son of 

Martin Tromp - 

{v.L), he com- 
manded a ship 
in the expedi- 
tion to Moroc- 
co, 1650, and 
served against 
the English in 
the Mediter- 
ranean, 1662- i 
63. He was de- Cornelius Tltomp, 

feated in the Dutch sailor 
North Sea battle of 1665, and next 
year was deprived of his com- 
mission. This was restored to him 
in 1673, in which year he took part 
in the battle of Schooneveld. In 
1675 he visited England and was 
received by Charles II, who made 
him a baron. Tromp was appointed 
lieutenant admiral-general of the 
United Provinces, 1676, and had 
been given command of an expedi- 
tion against Prance when he died 
at Amsterdam, May 29, 1691, and 
was buried at Delft. 


of Norway. It lies in the N. of the 
peninsula, between Finmark and 
Nordland, and has a deeply in- 
dented fjord coast flanked by 
Senjen, Ringvasso, and numerous 
smaller islands. Fishing is the chief 
occupation. There are settlements 
of Lapps. Area 10,005J sq. m. 
Pop. 113,229. 

Troms5. Seaport of N. Norway. 
Within the Arctic Circle, on the 
island of Troms6, it is the chief 
port for Spitsbergen, and the seat 
of a bishopric. Despite its lat., 
69° 60' N., it has a relatively 
mild climate. The chief industry is 
fishing. Boats and ships are built, 
ropes and nets made. The town 
dates from 1250. Pop. 10,785. 

Tromso first figured in the 
Second Great War as the port to 
which the U.S. steamer City of 
Flint {q,v.) was taken by a prize 
crew from the German pocket 
battleship Deutschland on Oct. 21, 
1939. In the early stages of the 
German invasion of Norway, it 
was the base of the British air- 
craft carrier Furious. After oc- 


its reference to slavery. Having re- 
turned to Europe, she wrote a long 
succession of novels, including The 
Vicar of Wrexhill, 1837, and 
Widow Barnaby, 1838, until her 
death at Florence, Oct. 6, 1863. 
These are all but forgotten, though 
they enabled her to maintain her- 
self and her family in comfort 
after her unlucky husband died a 
ruined man. Ajithony Trollope 
(«;.fi.) was her third son. 


Tromp, Martin Harpbrtzoon 
(1597-1653). Dutch sailor. Bom 
at Briel, April 23, 1597, he 
entered the navy as a boy, rising to 
admiral at 40. In 1639 he defeat- 
ed a Spanish fleet off Gravelines, 
and he served in the campaigns of 
1640-41. He was defeated by 
Blake, May 19, 1652, off Dover, but 
took revenge- on Nov. 29 at the 
battle of Dungeness, after which, it 


cupation by the Germans, the 
port was developed as a seaplane 
base, whence air attacks were 
delivered on Allied convoys to 
Murmansk. On Nov. 12, 1944, 
British bombers sank the battle- 
ship Tirpitz {q.v.) at anchor in 
Tromso Fjord. 

Tron OR Trone. Obsolete Scot- 
tish standard of weight. The name 
is derived from the post supporting 


Trombone. Wind instrument, 
developed from the sackbut ($.t?.). 
It consists of two lengths of cylin- 
drical brass tube, bent so as to ren- 
der it easy to handle, and having a 
mouthpiece at one end and a beU at 
the other. One length of the tube is 
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the balance of the tovm. scales set 
up in market places for weighing 
wool, cheese, butter, etc. The tron 
lb., nominally of 20 oz., ranged 
from 21 to 28 oz., according to the 
usage of the several market towns. 
The tron stone contained 16 lb. 
The word survives in Trongate, 
Tron Steeple, and Tron Church, 
Glasgow. 

Trona.. Native form of hy- 
drated basic carbonate of soda 
knowTi to the ancients as nitrum. 



Trona is found in saline residues 
in Egypt, Mexico, California, and 
S. America- 

Trondelag;. This region in the 
middle of Norway is described 
under the Norwegian names of 
the two counties composing it, 
Nord-Tr6ndelag and Sor-Tr6n- 
delag. 

Trondhjexn or Trondheim. 
Third city of Norway, seaport, 
and principal town of Sdr- 
Trondelag. It is situated at the 
mouth of the river Nid, on Trond- 
hjem Fjord, 240 m. direct and 
360 m. by rly. N. of Oslo, A fort 
crowns the hill of Christianssten, 
and a second is on the neighbour- 
ing islet of Munkholm. 

Trondhjem was founded in 997 
when Olaf Tryggvesson built a 
palace. The cathedral, founded by 
Olaf Kyrre in the 11th century, is 
the most imposing church in Nor- 
way, It was built over the tomb 
of S. Olaf, and has a Gothic nave 
and choir with a Romanesque 
transept. Frequently damaged 
by fire, it 1ms been rebuilt, 
added to, and restored. Since 1818 
it has been the place of coronation 
of the kmga. Notable buildings 
are an arsenaJ in the old Rongs- 
gaard, the museums of the 
society of sciences, of hrt, industry. 



Tiondhiem, Norway. TJae port, which became an important German U-boat 
base during the occupation of Norway in the Second Great War. Left, the 
11th century cathedral 


and of fisheries, and the Stifbs- 
gaard. Wood pulp and tobacco 
factories, sawmills, machine shops, 
shipyards, and fish-curing fac- 
tories provide most of the employ- 
ment, while timber, copper ore 
from the Bords mines, fish, train oil, 
wood pulp, and cordage are the 
chief exports. Pop. 56,444. 

Trondhjem was occupied by 
German troops on April 9, 1940, 
the first day of the invasion of 
Norway. The port was bombed 
by the R.A.F. in June, when two 
cruisers and a transport were hit. 
A U-hoat base, its heavily pro- 
tected pens and workshops were 
the targets for frequent Allied 
air attack; the German cruiser 
Prinz Eugen {q,v.) was seriously 
damaged here by the B.A.P. while 
undergoing repairs. In 1942 a 
sermon by the dean of Trondhjem 
against collaborators led to the 
mass resignation of the Norwegian 
clergy as a protest against the 
German appointment of Quisling 
as premier. Trondhjem was lib- 
erated with the arrival in Norway 
of Allied forces on May 10, 1945, 
after the German surrender. 

Trondhjem Fjord. Inlet of 
the Atlantic Ocean on the coast of 
Norway. It runs inland about 80 
m. to Stenkjaer, and, owing to the 
warm Atlantic drift water, is never 
frozen over. 

Troon. Seaport and urban dist. 
of Ayrshire, Scotland. Situated 
9 m. S.W. of Kilmarnock, with a 
rly. station. It is a popular resort 
and residential town for Glasgow. 
The harbour, which is well shel- 
tered and can accommodate ,large 
vessels, contains dry docks and 
shipbuilding and i^ope-making 
yards. Coal is exported. Pop. 
10,271. 

Troop (late Lat. truppa, crowd). 
In the military sense, the fourth 
part of a squadron of cavalry or 
armour ; if the former, it consists 


of 40 horses and men, if the latter, 
of four tanks or armoured cars. 
Cavalry or armoured troops are 
usually commanded by a captain, 
and privates in such units are 
called troopers. In British artillery 
regiments the troop is the smallest 
self-contained firing unit, generally 
of four guns. The plural, troops, is 
a synonym for soldiers. A variant 
of the word is troupe, a company of 
actors or circus performers. 

Trooping the Colour. British 
military ceremony, described under 
Colour, Trooping the. 

Troopship. Sea-going vessel 
engaged in carrying troops. The 
British govt, maintains a few 
ships specially built for this 
purpose, but when large numbers of 
troops have to be moved in 
wartime, it is customary to re- 
quisition privately owned vessels 
such as passenger liners. These 
are generally called transports. 

Tropacocaine. Alkaloid ob- 
tained from Java coca and also pre- 
pared synthetically. It is a pow- 
erful anaesthetic "and is used in 
place of cocaine, over which it 
has the advantage of being more 
stable in solution ; also the solu- 
tion can be sterilised by boiling. 
Tropacocaine is used for opera- 
tions on the eye and for intraspinal 
anaesthesia. 

Tropaeolum. Azmual and 
perennial plants of the family 
Tropaeolaceae. They are natives 
of S. America, introduced into 
Great Britain in 1696. They are 
all easy of culture in any ordinary 
garden soil, the best-known species 
being the popular nasturtium, T, 
majuSf with its dozens of brightly 
coloured garden varieties, and 
the canary creeper, T. peregrinum. 
See Indian Cress. 

Trope (Gr. tropos, turn). In 
rhetoric, a deviation from the 
plainest form of speech for the sake 
of greater effect. The ancient rhe- 
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toricians restricted the use of the 
term to the substitution of one 
word for another, as in metonymy, 
metaphor, and synecdoche ; but 
it is now generally applied to all 
figures of speech whose form is 
intentionally more than usually 
striking, including antithesis, apos- 
trophe, asyndeton, epigram, hyper- 
bole, innuendo, irony, litotes, or 
meiosis, and polysyndeton. Pron. 
troap. 

Trophy (Gr. trope, defeat). 
Originally, a memorial of victory 
dedicated to Zeus by the Greeks 
after a successful battle. It gener- 
ally consisted of the trunk or 
branch of a tree, upon which were 
hung captured weapons and other 
spoil. This developed later into a 
monument in metal or stone with 
symbolical statues and bas-reliefs. 

Tropical Diseases. Illnesses 
due to infection by parasites, 
animal or vegetable, which are 
either confined to hot countries or 
occur only exceptionally in tem- 
perate and cold countries. Re- 
search in tropical medicine is 
pursued in laboratories and 
hospitals all over the world, and 
special training is given in 
such institutions as the London 
School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. See Bilharziasis ; 
Cholera; Delhi Boil; Dengue; 
Dysentery ; Framboesia ; K.ala- 
Azar ; Leprosy ; Malaria ; Plague ; 
Yellow Fever. 

Tropical Year. Period between 
two successive vernal equinoxes, 
Le. between two successive pas- 
sages of the sun across the first 
point of Aries. ■ Its length, 365 
days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 46 secs., is 
shorter than the sidereal year 
because of the precession of the 
equinoxes. The tropical year is 
that of ordinary chronology and 
the Christian calendar, as it 
ensures that seasons recur at the 
same dates. 

Tropic Bird {Phaethon). Group 
of marine birds, including about six 
species, which rather resemble large 
terns. They are swift fliers and are 
notable for two long feathers in 
the tail. The general colour of 
the plumage is white, more or 
less barred and marked with black. 

Tropics. Two parallels of lati- 
tude, one 23i® N. and the other 
23J° S. of the equator. The name 
is also given to that part of the 
earth’s surface lying between these 
lines. If the axis of the earth were 
exactly at right angles to the 
plane of the ecliptic, the sun would 
never be seen overhead at noon 
except at the equator. It is 
because the earth’s axis is tilted 
that the sun appears to migrate 


into the N. hemisphere in the N. 
summer and vice versa. 

The most northerly limit of the 
sun’s migration is reached on 
J une 21, when it is seen overhead at 
the tropic of Cancer, the parallel 
of latitude 23 J® N. of the equator. 
On Dec. 21 the southern limit, the 
tropic of Capricorn (23J® S.), is 
reached- The words Cancer and 
Capricorn are used because in June 
the sun appears to enter the con- 
stellation of Cancer, and in Dec. 
that iof Capricorn. Between the 
tropics lie the great equatorial 
forests, tropical grasslands, and 
hot deserts. See Equator. 

Tropine. White crystalline 
basic substance, CgH^sON, formed 
when atropine is boiled with 
baryta water. See Atropine. 

Troposphere . Term first applied 
by Teisserenc de Bort to the 
lowest region of the atmosphere, 
where the temp, normally falls 
with increase of altitude. This 
lapse rate of temp., taken as 
positive for an upward decrease, 
is slightly greater in summer than 
in winter and has a mean value 
of approx. 3® F. per 1,000 ft. 
Diurnal variation of temp, is 
confined to the surface layers, 
disappearing between 3,000 and 
6,000 ft. The tropopause, or upper 
limit of the troposphere, varies 
with atmospheric conditions and 
lat. ; on the average, in lat. 50° 
it is 6-7 m. above sea level. 
Since the lapse of temp, is con- 
tinued up to the level of tropopause 
a high tropopause corresponds to a 
low temp, in the lower strato- 
sphere (the region above the 
troposphere) and vice versa. This 
temp, lapse is of fundamental 
importance in determining the 
vertical stability of the atmo- 
sphere. A negative lapse is 
termed an inversion. Nearly all 


clouds, and certainly all weather 
phenomena and precipitation, are 
confined to the troposphere. See 
Stratosphere ; Temperature. 

Troppau. Town of Czecho- 
slovakia, its Czech name being 
Opava. It is better knovn in 
Europe by the name it bore as 
part of the Austrian empire. 
It stands on the Oppa, 27 m. 
N.E. of Olmiitz (Olomouc), and 
thus was in the territory annexed 
by Germany in 1938. The build- 
ings include the church of S. 
Mary, a Gothic edifice of the 15th 
century, and the chief industries 
are making, woollens, clothing, 
and machinery. It was founded in 
the 13th cent. Pop. 30,105. 

The congress of Troppau was a 
conference of representatives of 
five European powers held Oct.- 
Nov., 1820, which met at the 
instigation of Metternich to dis- 
cuss the affairs of Naples, where a 
revolution had just taken place. 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
signed a protocol threatening any 
state which, like Naples, changed 
its form of govt, by revolutionary 
means with exclusion from the 
European concert and, if other 
states were disturbed by such 
proceedings, with armed force. 
Great Britain, but not France, 
protested. The , conference ad- 
journed to meet at Laibach 
(q.v.), 1821. 

Trossachs, The (Gael., brist- 
ling country). District of Perth- 
shire, Scotland. It lies in the parish 
of Callander, and is a mt. pass 
stretching W. from Loch Achray to 
Loch Katrine, dominated by Ben 
Venue, 2,393 ft., and Ben A’an, 
1,850 ft. The rough steep sides 
of the hills are thickly wooded. The 
dist. is associated with Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, and many tourists 
visit the picturesque scenery of 



Trossachs, Scotland. Ben Venue seen from across Loch Achray, from which 
it rises 2,393 feet 
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Trossachs, Scotland. The road 
through the pass, one o£ the most 
picturesaue districts of Scotland 


Lenin being its president, and 
Trotsky commissar for foreign 
affairs. In 1918 be became com- 
missar for war, holding this post 
until 1925. With the death of 
Lenin in 1924 Trotsky’s influence 
declined, and Stalin gradually 
ousted him from all his posts. In 
1927 he was expelled from the 
party, and in 1929 he left the 
country. Later he lived in France, 
and in 1937 settled in Mexico. 
Attacked on Aug. 20, 1940, by one 
Jacaon-Mornard, Trotsky died in 
Mexico City the following day. His 
History of the Eussian Revolu- 
tion, 1929-30, is a book of out- 
standing value. See Bolshevism ; 
Russia ; Soviet. 

Trotting. Form of horse-racing. 
In modern trotting races the horse 
is driven in a sulky having two 
bicycle wheels 28 ins. in diameter 



in Languedoc 
and Provence. 
They flour- 
ished from 
about 1090 
to 1290, and 
composed 
lyrical poetry 
in the langue 
d^oc, being 
thereby dis- 
tinguished 
from the 
tr ou V ^res, 
who used the 
langue d^oil. 
Their poetry, 
the fine flower 
of the new 
culture of the 
princely 
courts, ex- 
hibited an 


the defile. See Achray, Loch ; Ben 
Venue ; Callander ; Lomond, 
Loch; Perthshire. 

Trotsky, Leon (1877-1940). 
Name assumed by the Russian Bol- 
shevist leader Lev Davidovich 

— Bronstein.Son 

of a Jewish 
chemist, he 
was born in 
the Kherson 
government 
and educated 
at Odessa. In 
1899 he was 
arrested at 

Leon Trotsky, Odessa as a 

member of the 
leader « -o 

8. Russian 

workmen’s league, and banished to 
Siberia for four years, but escaped in 
the third year of his exile, and joined 
Lenin in London. During the 
attempted revolution in Petrograd, 
1905, he was president of the Pet- 
rograd council (soviet) of work- 
men, was again arrested, and 
banished to Siberia, the sentence 
being for life. Within six months 
he escaped, and for some years 
lived in France, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere, supporting himself by 
journalism. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War Trotsky was in Paris, 
where he edited a Russian Socialist 
paper. He was expelled from 
France in 1916, and was for a time 
in New York. After the March 
Revolution of 1917 he set out for 
Russia, was arrested by the British 
authorities at Halifax, but ulti- 
mately allowed to proceed. He 
joined I^niu, and was a chief 
protagonist of the successful revo- 
lution of Nov., 1917. On Nov. 8 he, 
with I^enin, seized the reins of 
government and established the 
council of the people’s Commissars, 


with pneumatic tires ; this racing 
machine weighs only about 25 lb. 
Races are run in heats, and a 
horse has generally to win three 
heats to he declared the winner of 
a race. The ideal trotting-ground 
is an oblong-shaped track with 
rounded ends, either half a mile or 
a mile in circumference, and the 
record time is a little under two 
minutes for a mile. Mud tracks 
are most prevalent in America, 

Horses have two styles of trot- 
ting gaits — ^trotting proper, in 
which the off fore and near hind 
legs strike the ground simultan- 
eously ; and pacing, in which 
action the two legs on the same 
side act together. 

Trotwood, Betsey. Character 
in Dickens’s novel David Copper- 
field. She is David’s paternal 
aunt, who becomes a second 
mother to him. Though she 
masks her kindness of heart behind 
an abrupt, uncompromising ex- 
terior, she is a woman of character, 
humour, and real sense, she is one 
of the few sympathetic persons 
among the author’s female eccen- 
trics. Her home is on the cliffs 
at Dover, where she wages per- 
petual war with donkey-boys. 

Troubadour. (Prov. trobador, 
from trobaTi to invent). Name given 
to a class of medieval poets, chiefly 


Troubadour acoom- immense var- 
panyingW^ellon of com- 

From a century plicated met- 
sculpturc, church 0/ S. riGa.! forms 
JDenis, Paris i , lO^ms, 

but became 
increasingly artificial. Among the 
kinds of poem they cultivated were 
the canzone (g'.v.), the sirventes 
or service song, the alba or dawn- 
song, the planh or lament, and the 
tenson or dispute. They usually 
accompanied themselves on the 
fidel, a five-stringed instrument 
played with a bow, somewhat re- 
sembling the later viol. 

The troubadours were often men 
of good social position. They exerted 
a remarkable social and political 
influence. Their lyrics were mainly 
addressed to married ladies, who 
were the objects of a conventional 
devotion expressed in extravagant 
language, but this cult was of great 
importance in developing the chiv- 
alrous and romantic conception of 
love, and refining the relations of 
the sexes. The troubadours also 
made poems in praise of their lords, 
and some chose political, elegiac, 
satirical, and religious themes. 
Among the most eminent were 
Bernart de Ventadour, Bertran de 
Born, and Marcabrun. There were 
also troubadours in Italy and N.E. 
Spain ; the German Minnesingers 
(g.w.) owed much to them, and 
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Trotting, A race in progress at Goshen, New York’ The light bicycle-wheel 
carnage has a weight of only about 25 lb. 
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their influence on the later poetry 
of Europe was far-reaching. About 
400 troubadours are known, and 
several medieval collections of 
biographies exist. 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas (c. 
1758-1807). British sailor. Com- 
missioned in the frigate Seahorse, 
as Nelson also was, in 1773, he 
served in the E. Indies. Captmed 
by the French in 1794, he was freed 
as a result of the Glorious First 
of June, and in command of the 
CuUoden he fought at the battle 
of St. Vincent, 1797. He was 
made a baronet in 1799 and was 
lord of the Admiralty, 1801-04. 
Next year he hoisted his flag in 
the Blenheim and sailed for the 
E. Indies. The Blenheim was lost 
off Madagascar in Feb., 1807, and 
the admiral was presumed drowned. 

His great - grandson, Vice - 
Admiral Sir Thomas Troubridge 
(1875-1949), commanded H.M.S. 
Nelson and the aircraft-carriers 
Furious and Indomitable in the 
Second Great War, serving in Nor- 
wegian, Madagascan,Mediterranean 
and N. African operations. He 
was 5th sea lord (air) 1945-47. 

Trough. Originally, a depres- 
sion between two ridges, e.g. the 
space between the crests of two 
waves. By extension, a trough in 
meteorology means a region of low 
pressure on the weather map. 

Trousers (F.r. trousses, bundles, 
breeches). Masculine garment, 
covering the lower part of the 
body and legs to the ankles. Worn 
in ancient times by the nations of 
N. and Central Europe, as well as 
the Phrygians and ftrsians, they 
were occasionally used in Rome 
from the 2nd century. Beau Brum- 
mel is said to have introduced 
trousers into England. The type 
worn in the days of the Regency 
was fastened to the foot by a strap 
passing under the instep. The trend 
of fashion since then has been to- 
wards a wider and looser style, 
seen in its most exaggerated form 


in the so-called “ Oxford bags *’ of 
the 1920s. The fashionable centre 
“ crease ” was introduced in the 
1890s, Various types of employ- 
ment called for special types of 
trousers, e,g, the corduroys of the 
navvy, often looped up by straps 
below the knee, and the wide- 
bottomed trousers of sailors, easy 
to roll up. From about 1912 the 
trousers of lounge suits were made 
with the ends permanently “turned 
up.” Trousers have frequently 
been made of a different material 
from the coat and vest to form a 
contrast. Between the two Great 
Wars, women began to wear trou- 
sers, or “ slacks,” on informal occa- 
sions or for work. See Breeches ; 
Costume ; Pyjamas ; Sansculottes. 

Trout (Salmo fario). Fresh- 
water food fish of the family 
Salmonidae. It is a native of the 
rivers that flow into the N.E. 
Atlantic, the Mediterranean, Cas- 
pian, and Black Seas. It has a 
rather short and compressed body, 
a small well-shaped head with blunt 
conical snout, and is clothed with 
rounded scales marked with con- 
centric lines of growth. The colour 
of the upper parts is a greenish 
brown, paling below to a dirty 
white. The dorsal fin is nearly 
central, and as in the salmon (^.v.) 
there is a small appendage (adipose 
fin) of fatty tissue between the 
dorsal and the tail fins. On the 
lower side are a pair of pectoral 
or breast fins just behind the gill 
covers, a ventral fin below the 
hinder edge of the dorsal, and the 
anal fin below the adipose. Head 
and sides, as well as back and tail 
fins, are dotted with round or 
X-shaped black spots. 

Trout in size and weight vary 
considerably in different streams 
or in the upper and lower reaches 
of the same stream. Corresponding 
differences aie found in the flavour 
and the colour of the flesh. Average 
length is a foot and weight from 
J lb. to 2 lb., but there are numer- 



ous records of trout weighing 12 
or more lb. ; and one taken in 
Loch Stenness, Orkney, measured 
3 ft. 2 ins. and came to 30 lb. 



Trout. Common or brook variety 
found in European streams and rivers 


Owing to the great variability 
of the trout, systematists have 
given species names to over 20 
forms, but modern authorities 
incline more to the view that most 
of these are either local races or 
inconstant variations found in im- 
mature or poorly fed fish. Trout 
live in running, clear streams, or in 
the lakes from which such streams 
originate. Like salmon, they seek 
the shallow upper waters for 
spawning, and in these journeys — 
performed in autumn — ^they will 
leap out of the water in order to pass 
over weirs and small waterfalls. 
The female begins to breed when 
7 or 8 ins. long, and deposits her 
eggs under stones or in excavated 
gravel much as. the salmon does. 
At this season trout become black 
and shiny and unfit for food ; 
they do not recover condition 
until late in spring. Their food 
consists of crustaceans, insects, 
snails, worms, the eggs of salmon 
and other fishes, and small fishes. 
The common trout is sometimes 
known as brown trout, river 
trout, and by other names. The 
salmon or sea trout is some- 
times considered distinct on ac- 
count of its larger size and its 
migrations to the sea. See 
Angling; Bull Trout; Fly Fish- 
ing ; consult also A History of Fly 
Fishing for Trout, J. W. Hills, 
1921 ; Trout-Fishing on Hill 
Streams, R. Clapham, 1947. 

Trom'-^e (Fr. trouver, to dis- 
cover), Name for a class of 
courtly lyrical poets of the Middle 
Ages in N. and central France 
and England. Most of the 
trouv^res, who first appeared 
about 1140, were imitators of the 
troubadours, but wrote in the 
langue d^oil, and confined them- 
selves to amatory subjects. See 
Troubadour. 

Trouville. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Calvados. It lies at 
the mouth of the Touques, on the 
right bank, 10 m. S. of Havre, 
with Deauville (y.v.) on the left 
bank, the two forming practically 
one town. It is 132 m. by rly* 
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from i*aris, and a boat wervice runs 
to Havre. Fishing is carried on 
from the small harbour. A 
fashionable summer resort., it 
owes its fame to the number of 
French artists and men of letters 
who frequented it. In German 
occupation from June, 1940, 
Trouville was liberated Aug. 24, 
1944, by Belgian troops of the 
British 2nd army, who had 
reached the town Aug. 22. 

Trovatore, II (It., The Trouba- 
dour). Opera in four acts with 
libretto bv Cammaraiio, and music 


church of S. \ 7 

James, restored 

in 1546 and 1848, 

contains interest- 

ing monuments, Tjp4^ 

including that of 

George Crabbe 

the poet, who 

town hall, with a lofty clock tower, 
is partly Elizabethan, and con- 
tains the sessions court. The 
principal industry is woollen 
manufacture, established since the 
early 16th cen- 


tury. Market 
days, Tues. and 
Sat. Pop. 14,000. 

Troy. Anci- 
ent city in Asia 
Minor. Immortal- 
ised in Homer’s 
Iliad as Priam’s 
citadel, w'hoso 
capture was the 
objective of the 
Trojan War, its 
site was dis- 
puted even in 
antiquity. It was 
finally identified 
in 1893 by W. 
Dorpfeld’s exca- 
vations, c o m - 
pletingH. Schlie- 

Trawbridge, Wiltshire. Market Hall and, left, the Xown mann’s in 1870- 
HaU mth its dock towsr. 101 ft. in hefglit So „ ® ° 

oA on tne nun- 

mound of His- 

by Verdi. Based on a lurid story sarlik, 162 ft. high, and 3i m. from 
of a gipsy’s vengeance in medieval the Dardanelles mouth. 

Aragon, it contains much descrip- The excavation's, at first some- 
tive and lyrical music. First pro- what ruthless and unsystematic, 
duced at Rome, Jan. 19, 1853, it ultimately revealed nine super- 
became immediately popular and imposed layers of debris. (1) A 
was later one of the standard small Neolithic settlement of hut- 
works in Italian operatic reper- dwellers built rough stone walls on 
tory. It was first given at Covent the virgin rock, used stone imple- 


Garden, May 17, 1855. 

Trover (Fr. trouver, to find). 


ments, and produced primitive 
hand-made pottery. (2) A more 


English legal term. Form of ac- advanced stronghold of the early 
tion from which the action for Metal Age had gated walls and 
conversion developed. Originally towers of cyclopean masonry, with 


an action of trover could 


sun-dried brick houses of early 


brought where one person found Aegean type. Thrice rebuilt, the 
goods lost by another and con- traces of fire on the topmost level 
verted them to his own use. Soon led to its being called the burnt 
the losing and finding became city. It yielded an extraordinary 
mere fictions, and trover was used hoard of silver jars, gold daggers, 
wherever one person converted and diadems, hailed at first as 
the goods of another, as by doing Priam’s treasure. (3~5) Three suc- 
any act in relation to the goods . cessive occupations were hardly 
which amounted to a denial of more than village farmsteads, 
the title of the true owner. A (6) Upon these pre-Myc^naean 
person who sells goods which he foundations arose about 1500 B.c. 
has on hire purchase may thus be a substantial citadel, covering five 
sued for conversion. ^ acres, with massive gated walls of 

T^wbridge, Urb. ^st. and ashlar, wells, brick houses, and 
iDiaiK^ town of Wiltshire, Eng- painted pottery of the Mycenaean 
jAnd; , It is H m. S.W. of Devizes, Age. This was long thought to 
has a rly. station, and is searyed by be the scene of>»Homer’s Troy, but 
a eanal. The fine Perpendicular the American excavations begun 


in 1932 showed that it was de- 
stroyed by earthquake about 1300 
B.c. (7a) The Homeric city, 
which came to a violent end in. 
the 12th century b.c. (76) A 
settlement of European intruders, 
ushering in the early Iron Age. 
(8) After the visit of Alexander the 
Great the debris of Priam’s city 
was removed from the summit, 
and New Ilion arose. Strength- 
ened by Lysimaohus, and enriched 
with Hellenistic sculpture, it was 
destroyed by the Roman legate 
Fimbria in 85 B.c. (9) Julius 
Caesar’s visit led to its rebuilding, 
with a temple of Athena and there 
Greco-Roman features. 

The strategic importance of 
Homer’s Troy lay in its control of 
the Dardanelles outlet of the 
Black Sea trade. Hence the 
Trojan plain became a mart for 
exchanging the produce which 
converged along four trade routes, 
traversing the Thracian coast, the 
S. coast of the Euxine, the Phry- 
gian hinterland, and the island 
route from Lycia. The fall of 
Troy opened the Euxine to Greek 
trade and colonisation, weakened 
the Lycian supremacy, and made 
Greece paramount in the Aegean. 
Influenced by its former greatness, 
Constantine chose it as the site of 
New Rome ; the abandonment of 
this project in favour of Byzan- 
tium sounded for ever the death - 
knell of Priam’s ancient heritage. 
See Aegean Civilization ; Archae- 
ology ; Homer ; Iliad ; Priam ; 
consult also SchUemann’s Excava- 
tions, C. Schuchhardt, trans. E. 
Sellers, 1891 ; Troy, A Study in 
Homeric Geography, W. Leaf, 
1912 ; Dawn of European Civili- 
zation, V. G. Childe, 4th ed. 1947. 

Troy. City of New York state, 
U.S.A. Capital of Rensselaer co., it 
extends 7 m. along the Hudson at 
the head of navigation, and is 6 m. 
N.E. of Albany. Communications 
are provided by several rlys. and 
the state barge canal. The Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute is one of 
the finest institutions of its type in 
the U.S.A. Important manufac- 
tures are shirts, collars, and cuffs, 
a detachable collar having been in- 
vented by a Troy housewife in 
1825. Other manufactured articles 
include laundry machinery, stoves, 
and ventilators. Settled in 1659, 
Troy was chartered as a city in 
1816. One of the U.S. earliest la- 
bour unions was started here in 
1868. Pop. 70,304. 

Troyes. City of France. It 
stands on the left bank of the Seine 
103 m. S.E. of Paris, being the 
capital of the dept, of Aube. The 
chief building is the cathedral of S. 
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Peter, a 13th. century building, 
famous for its choir and other ob- 
jects of medieval art. The city has 
other fine old churches, notably 
those of S. Urban, S. John, S. 
Nicholas, and La Madeleine, each 
■with notable decorations, glass, or 
relics ; some suffered bomb dam- 
age in the Second Great War. The 
abbey of S. Loup is now a museum 
and library, while the buildings of 
another abbey are used by the 
municipality. Secular buildings in- 
clude the h6tel de "dlle and the 



Troyes, F ranee. West front of the 
cathedral of S. Peter, completed, ex- 
cept for the S. tower, in the I6th cent. 


Hotel Dieu (also slightly damaged). 
There are a number of fine old 
houses. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of hosiery, and there 
is a trade in wine. It was the seat 
of a bishop about 400, and in the 
Middle Ages one of the richest 
cities in Champagne, famous for 
its fairs. Pop. 58,805. Pron. Trwa. 

Troyes, Tbbaty of. Name 
given to two treaties between Eng- 
land and France. The first was 
concluded May 21, 1420, between 
Henry V of England, Charles VI of 
France, and the Burgundians. By 
its terms Henry gave up the title of 
king of France, but was to marry 
Charles’s daughter, Catherine, have 
the title of regent and heir of 
France, and succeed to the throne 
of France on Charles’s death. Nor- 
mandy and all Henry’s conquests 
were to be restored to France on 
Henry’s accession to -the French 
throne. The dauphin was to he dis- 
inherited. The second treaty was 
signed in 1564, after the English 
surrender of Havre. By it France 
undertook to pay England 120,000 
crowns and free trade was to he 
allowed between the two countries. 

Ttoyon, Coiststant (1810-65). 
French painter. Born at Sevres, 
Aug. 28, 1810, he studied under 


B i o c reux , 
keeper of the 
porcelain fac- 
tory, and Pou- 
part, exhibit- 
ing at the acad- 
emy from 1833. 

At first purely 
a landscape 
painter, he be- Constant Tioyon, 
gan about 1849 Pointer 

to introduce animals into his 
works, and became one of the 
greatest animal painters. Closely 
associated with the Barbizon 
group, he obtained substantial 
material reward, though he died 
insane in Paris, Feb. 21, 1865. He 
is well represented in the Louvre. 

Troy Town. Name given to 
Fowey, Cornwall, in the fiction of 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch {qju.). The 
name first appeared in The Aston- 
ishing History of Troy Town, 1888, 
but was later used in other of his 
novels and short stories. While it 
purported to be a fictitious town, 
the disguise was thin, and its iden- 
tity -with Fowey was soon assumed. 

T^oy Weight. Measure used in 
the U.K. Introduced probably 
from Troyes, France, early in the 
15th century, it was legalised as 
standard for weighing gold and sil- 
ver in 1627. By an Act of Henry 
VIII the weight of the pound troy 
was fixed at 5,760 grains. But by 
the Act of 1878 troy weight was 
abolished with the sole exception 
of the troy ounce, its decimal parts 
and multiples, to be used for the 
sale of gold, silver, platinum, and 
precious stones. The ounce was 
divided into 20 pennyweights, each 
of 24 grains. See Weights and 
Measures. 

Tenancy (Welsh truant -wretch- 
ed). Absenting oneself from school 
without permission. Under the 
Education Acts for England, a 
parent is heldpnma/acie responsi- 
ble for his children’s attendance at 
school, and the education authority 
may serve on the parent a school 
attendance order in respect of a 
child. 

Truce (A.S. treow, compact). 
Term used for a suspension of hos- 
tilities, usually for a definite time. 
In the Middle Ages truces were fre- 
quently made for periods of years. 
A flag of truce is carried by those 
who ard sent to an enemy to ask 
for a cessation of hostilities. See 
Armistice ; White Flag. 

Truce of God. In medieval 
times, the prohibition by the 
Church of hostilities during oertain 
specified times with sacred associa- 
tions. Thus it was forbidden to 
wage war from Thursday evening 
until Sunday evening, on oertain 



feast days, and in Advent and 
Lent. The first proposal for a truce 
of God was made at the council of 
Charroux, 989, and during the 11th 
century it was widely observed in 
France, Italy, and Germany. Pen- 
alty of excommunication for breach 
of the truce was later imposed. 

Trucial Sheikhs. Bulers of 
seven Arabian sheikhdoms occupy- 
ing 400 m. of the coast of the Per- 
sian Gulf between Sha’am and 
Khor el Odeid, formerly called the 
Pirate Coast, now known as the 
Trucial Coast. From 1820 Great 
Britain ensured the suppression of 
piracy and the slave trade here. 
Pop. est. 95,000 (10,000 nomads). 

Truck Act. This Act of the 
U.K- (1831) made it illegal for an 
employer to pay workmen for their 
services in goods instead of cash. 

Trueba y la Quintana, An- 
tonio BE (1821-89). Spanish novel- 
ist and poet. Born at Sopuerta in 
Biscay, Dec. 24, 1821, he abandoned 
commerce for journalism and liter- 
ature, and wrote a series of senti- 
mental tales, historical novels, and 
songs. His works include El C!id 
Campeador, 1851, and Cuentos 
Campesinos, 1865. Trueba died 
March 10, 1889. 

True Case. British murder 
trial. On March 6, 1922, Ronald 
True (b. 1891) battered to death 
Gertrude Yates, kno-wn. as Olive 
Young, in her flat at Fulham, S.W. 
London. He was arrested that 
evening in a theatre at Hammer- 
smith. True, whose record -was 
coloured by megalomania, a perse- 
cution complex, and addiction to 
drugs, had told acquaintances that 
he would kill somebody in a Ful- 
ham flat on the day in question ; 
he stayed in the flat with the 
corpse until after the charwoman 
arrived ; so there could be no plea 
of not guilty, and at the trial be- 
fore Mr. Justice M'Cardie on May 
1-6, Curtis-Bennett defended him 
on the ground of insanity. The 
jury convicted, and an appeal was 
dismissed ; but in view of medical 
testimony that True was oertifiably 
insane, the Home secretary, acting 
on the Criminal Lunatics Act, 
1884, appointed a medical commis- 
sion to examine him. Their report 
unanimously confirming this evi- 
dence, True was sent to Broad- 
moor. Popular indignation at this 
reprieve, in view of the recent exe- 
cution of Jacoby (?.«.), was such 
that the Home secretary made a 
speech in the commons to prove 
that he could not legally have 
acted otherwise than he did. 

Truffle {Tuber aesiiv'ww). Under- 
ground edible fungus, belonging 
to the Ascomycetes (g.v.), and the 
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family Tuberaceae. The spore- 
bearing body is potato-like, irregu- 
larly round, with a blackish-brown 
exterior covered with hard warts. 
The interior flesh is at first white. 



1 ... 

TrufSe. Tlie underground fungus 
eaten as a delicacy. Inset, section 


then brown, with irregular cavities 
in which the large netted spores are 
produced. Its taste is rather insi- 
pid, and the smell suggests yeast. 
Truffles occur just below the sur- 
face of the ground in woody places. 
As there is no above-ground indi- 
cation of their presence, pigs and 
dogs are trained to hunt for truffles 
by scent. The famous P4rigord 
truffle is a distinct species (T. 
mdanospovum), 

Tr^iUo. State of Vene 2 suela, 
touching Lake Maracaibo on the 
W. Its capital has the same name 
and is on the Trans-Andean high- 
way, about 45 m. E. of the lake 
port of La Ceiba. The state is one 
of the leaders in output of Vene- 
zuelan cocoa, and near the capital 
coffee, sugar, maize, and tobacco 
are also grown. There are flour 
mills and a refrigeration plant, 
Pop-, state, 264,270 ; town, 18,254. 

Tnqillo (Lat. Turns Julii). 
Town of W. Spain, in the prov. of 
Oaceres, Estremadura, It is situ- 
ated in a mountainous dist., 24 m* 
E. of the city of Caceres on the 
main road from Madrid to Portu- 
gal, and 44 m. by road S, of the rly. 
station of Navalmoral. The'tomb 
of Pizarxo, conqueror of Peru, born 
at Trujillo, is in the church of 
Santa Maria de la Ooncepcidn. 
Among Roman ruins in the neigh- 
bourhood is the Tower of Julius. 
Chocolate, linens, pottery, and 
leather are manufactured, and 
there is trade in wheat, wine, oil, 
and fruit. Pop. 16,000. 

Tnyillo OB Truxillo. Seaport 
of N. Honduras. It stands on the 
Caribbean coast, 137 m. N.N.E. of 
Tegucigalpa. It was founded in 
1623, and was for a time a flourish- 
ing port and capital of the republic. 
Trade hasrevived wiliii the export of 
lM«xanastotheXJ.SA* Pop. 7,fl47. 


TrujiUo OB Truxillo. City of 
N.W. Peru, capital of the prov. of 
Libertad. It is 320 m. N.W. of 
Callao, m. from the coast, with 
rly. connexions to its port, Sala- 
verry, and to Huanchaco. The 
17th century walls still stand, and 
the chief buildings are the cathe- 
dral, the university, and a semin- 
ary. Sugar, rum, tobacco, and 
coffee are the principal products. 
The ruins of the Inca city, Gran 
Chimu, are in the vicinity. The 
city was founded in 1535 by Pi- 
zarro (born at Trujillo, Spain) and 
was destroyed by earthquake in 
1619. Pop. 30,000. 

Trujillo. Cap. of the Dominican 
Republic. Ste Ciudad Tru j illo. 

Truk. Island in the Pacific 
Ocean. One of the Caroline group, 
it was in German possession 1889- 
1914, when Japan oocupied it. It 
was later placed by the League of 
Nations under Japanese mandate. 
Contrary to the terms of the man- 
date, Japan developed Truk into 
a strong air and naval base. 
Por its part in the Second Great 
War, ate. Caroline Islands. With 
other Japanese mandated islands 
it was placed under XJ.S. adminis- 
tration by the U.N., 1947. 

TruUan Councils. Name given 
to two church councils held in 
Constantinople (now Istanbul) in 
680 and 692. The name is derived 
from the trouUoa, or, domed hall, in 
the imperial palace where they 
were held. The first was the 6th 
oecumenical council, which con- 
demned the Monothelite heresy. 
The second, also called the Quini- 
sext council, was not acknowledged 
by the Western Church. It issued 
102 canons, and permitted the 
marriage of priests. 

Truman, Harry Shiprb (b. 
1884), Thirty-second president of 
the U,S.A. Son of a horse dealer, 
he was bora at Lamar, Mo., May 
8, 1884, and brought up as a 
farmer. He had a high school 
education and served on the 
Meuse-Argonne front in the First 
Great War. A Democrat, after 
being road overseer, tax collector, 
postmaster, he was appointed 
county court judge in 1922 (aU 
these appointments being political 
in the U.S.A.). He studied law at 
Kansas City 1923-25, and was a 
presiding judge 1926 until elected 
to the senate for his native state in 
1934 ; he was re-elected in 1940. 
The political corruption in Missouri 
at that time never touched Truman 
personally. But he did not forget 
that he owed his career to Boss 
PrendOTgast ; and, when that 
politician died after serving a 
term of imprisonmeat, Truman, al- 


though by then vice-president, 
attended his funeral. During 
his first term as senator, Truman 
served on a committee appointed 
to investigate rlys. ; in 1941 he 
was made chairman of a special 
committee examining national ex- 
penditure which, after the U.S.A. 
became involved in the Second 
Great War, exercised a powerful 
check on waste and corruption in 
the carrying out of war contracts. 

Chosen to run for the vice- 
presidency with Roosevelt in his 
fourth candidacy, Truman suc- 
ceeded to the presidency on 
Roosevelt’s death, April 12, 1945. 
The oath was administered to him 
in the name Harry Shippe, but he 
responded Harry S, Mter Ger- 
many’s surrender, he represented 
his country at the Potsdam Con- 
ference (q.v , ), July-Aug., 1945. He 
gave the order to drop the first 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima, Aug. 
6, and announced its use to the 
world from the White House 16 
hrs. after it had fallen. 



Harry S. Truman, 
President oi the U.S.A. 


Truman had pledged himself to 
carry out his predecessor’s do- 
mestic and foreign policies ; but 
his pronouncements and actions as 
president-by-chance were marked 
by changes of mind which created 
national and international uncer- 
tainty in a critical period and led 
his own party in 1948 to seek 
feverishly, but in vain, for some 
other “ strong ” presidential can- 
didate. Against the forecast of all 
political experts and public opin- 
ion polls he was elected president 
in Nov,, carrying 28 states with 
304 seats in the electoral college 
against T. E. Dewey’s 16 states 
with 189. Truman won in spite of 
a revolt against the Democratic 
party in four southern states over 
his call for full civil rights for all 
U.S. citizens, the loss of New York 
state (carrying 47 electoral seats) 
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to the Republicans, and a poll of 
less than 50 p.o., though a low poll 
usually favours the Republicans. 
The popular vote for Truman was 
23,667,727. See N.V. 

Trumbull, Jonathan (1710- 
85). American patriot. Born at 
Lebanon, Conn., Oct. 12, 1710, and 
— educated at 
Harvard, he 
studied theo- 
logy and law 
and held vari- 
ous posts in 
the legislature 
of his state, of 
which he was 

^ governor, 

1769-83. He 
was the intim- 

^ friend and 

After John Xrnmbull 

seller of Washington, whose fre- 
quent remark, “ Let us hear w^hat 
brother Jonathan has to say,” is 
supposed to have been the origin of 
the popular nickname for the 
American people. Trumbull died 
at Lebanon, Aug. 17, 1785. His 
son John (1746-1843) was a distin- 
guished painter. 

Trumper, Viotoe Thomas 
(1877-1915). Australian cricketer. 
Bom at Sydney, Hov. 2, 1877, he 
played for New 
South Wales 
and represent- 
ed Australia in 
test matches 
against Eng- 
land and South 
Africa. During 
the Australian 
tour of 1902 he 
totalled 2,570 Victor Tnimper, 
runs, then the Australian cricketer 
highest aggregate obtained by an 
Australian in England. Altogether 
in test cricket he scored 2,263 runs 
with an average of 32-79, and six 
times exceeded the century, his 
best effort being 185 not out at 
Sydney in 1 903 . He died June 28, 
1915, leaving the reputation of one 
of the most exciting batsmen 
known to the game. 

Trumpet. Musical instrument 
which, in various forms, is of great 
antiquity. The modem trumpet 
consists of a cylindrical brass tube, 
which becomes conical as it widens 
out towards the bell. It is bent so 
as to make it convenient for hold- 


f i sounded higher 

! than the nota- 

n tion of C in 
■ which the part 

j was written, 

i With the C 

, ^ i crook, the nota- 

“ J| ‘ tion and the 

11 pitch were in 

y unison; wit'h 
h the B fla crook, 

N ; the sound was a 

j ^ tone lower. Even 
with the crooks, 

; ,, however, there 

4 \ ^ were inevitable 

, lacunae in the 

^ ‘ l i ■ ‘ 

, »4 notable attempt 

remedy this 
defect consisted 
adaptation 
j of the slide prin- 
Trumpet used in ciple (see Trom- 


nrfUlaty banto 
Bocse^ sne^lce. could 

be altered by a semi-tone or a tone 
without change of crook. The 
modern trumpet is fitted with 
valves (see Cornet ; Horn), so that 
any note can be obtained within 
the compass. 

Simple trumpets, without slide 
or valve, are used by British caval- 
ry units, artillery regiments, and 
the R.A.F. for sounding salutes 
and calls, instead of the bugles 
used by infantry and the Royal 
Navy. The principal trumpet calls 
are royal salute, air salute, reveille, 
retreat, first post, tattoo, last post, 
lights out, and alarm. 

Trumpeter (Psophia), Genus 
of S. American birds, nearly allied 
to the cranes. They resemble 
cranes with a shortish neck and 
the head of a domestic fowl. The 
plumage is usually black with 
greenish reflections on the back 
and bluish grey beneath. They 
occur in large companies in the 
forests, feeding on fruit, grain, and 



Trumpet Major. Non-com- 
missioned officer in the British 
army. Having been in disuse for 
many years this title was revived 
in 1928, replacing sergeant-trum- 
peter. The Trumpet Major is the 
title of one of Hardy’s novels, set 
in the time of the Napoleonic wars. 

Trumpet. Tree (Cecropia pel- 
tata). Evergreen tree of the family 
Moraceae. It is a native of tropical 



Trumpet Tree. Leaves and flower 
spikes ; inset, flower spikes 

S. America and the West Indies. 
The hollow branches are used as 
musical instruments. 

Trunlfe Road. Highway form- 
ing part of a national system of 
routes for through traffic. For 
this class of roads in Great Britain, 
brought into being by the Trunk 
Roads Act of 1936, the ministry of 
Transport was made responsible 
(local councils being formerly 
responsible for all roads in the area 
under their authority). 

Truro. Episcopal city, mun. 
bor., and market town, giving its 
name to a oo. constituency of Corn- 
wall, England, v -— y 
On the Truro 
river, a branch of /I 

the Fal, it is 11 jl\iriTiffll 
m. N. of Fal- 
mouth, with a 
rly. station and a 
steamer service 
to Falmouth. 

The junction of Bosoawen - and 
Lemon Streets is Cornwall’s busiest 
traffic spot. Truro became a 
bishop’s see and a city in 1876. The 
cathedral was begun in 1880, the 
old parish church of S. Mary form- 
ing the S. aisle. The building is in 
E. B. style, designed by J. L. Pear- 
son ; the nave was completed 1903, 
the central and W. towers by 1910. 


ing. Originally it could produce 
only the notes in the harmonic 
series of the key in which it was 
pitched, necessitating the use by 
the player of different crooks 
whereby the length of the tube 
could be altered. 

These crooks gave the keys of 
F, E, E flat, and D. all of which 


Trumpet er. Loud-voiced bird, found 
in South American forens 

insects ; and have a loud trumpet- 
ing note. The name is also given to 
a rare swan of N. America. 

Trumpet Flower. Popular 
name of climbing shrubs belonging 
to the genua Bignonia. See Big- 
nonia ; Tecoma. 


AdjoiningtheS. transept is acircular 
baptistery commemorating Henry 
Martyn the missionary, a native of 
Truro. Also born here were the 
brothers Lander, African explorers. 
The grammar school dates from 
1549 and the market hall from 
1847. The musenm and art gallery 
contains Phoenician and ancient 
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Truro, ComwalL CaihedriJ ol S. Mary. It was built, 1880-1910, on the site 
pi the old parish church 


Cornish remains. There are pot- 
tery works and other factories. 
Market days. Wed. and Sat. Pop. 
approx. 13,000. 

Truro. Town'of Nova Scotia, 
Canada. The co. town of Colches- 
ter, it is 2 m. from the sea at Cobe 
quid Bay, and 63 m. N.N,E. 
Halifax. Tniro was founded in 
1761, and is a rly. centre, being on 
the O.N,R. and Dominion Atlantic 
rly. Pop. 10,272. 

Truss. In engineering, a sup- 
porting frame or structure used for 
spanning a space between sup- 
ports. Such structures are chiefly 
used in the construction of bridges 
and roofs. See Bridge ; Roof. 

^miiss (B^. trousse, bundle, 
truss). Apparatus applied extern- 
ally to the body for the prevention 
or control of hernia (g.v.). 

Trust (Old Norwegian traiLst, 
strength). In English law, a con- 
fidence reposed in a person so that 
he may hold certain property for 
the benefit of some other person 
or object. Trusts may be either 
express, i,e. where the trust has 
been created ; or implied, where a 
person holds property in circum- 
stances in wMch he is bound in 
equity to hold it for the benefit of 
some other person. Another classi- 
fication divides trusts into public 
and private. Public trusts are 
usually charitable, private for the 
benefit of individuals. A person 
lomy declare himself a trustee of 
hie own property, or may transfer 
the pETopec^ to other persons to 
be' on trust by them. {See 
National Trust.) 


In commerce and industry the 
word trust is used to denote the 
lurking of a number of cos. either 
by the transfer of shares of the 
individual cos. to trustees, who 
issue trustee certificates, or by the 
exchange of shares in a holding oo, 
for shares of the other cos., the 
holding co. thus securing control 
of the constituent cos. The object 
of such trusts is to eliminate com- 
petition, and thus secure total or 
partial monopoly and ability to 
control level of prices and produc- 
tion in a particular commodity or 
class of commodity. The Standard 
Oil CO. founded in the U.S.A. by 
J. D. Rockefeller in 1882 with a 
capital of $100 m. was a trust. 
Another was the German I.G. 
Earbenindustrie, biggest chemical 
combine in the world, seized by 
the Allied control council Oct., 
1945. Such trusts, characteristic 
of industry during the late 19th 
and 20th cents., were made illegal 
in the U,S.A. by the Sherman 
.Anti-Trust Act, 1890; and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, president 1901-09 , 
earned the title trust buster 
through the energy with which he 
fought American tinsts. The U.S. 
supreme court in 1911 ordered the 
Standard Oil co. and the American 
Tobacco co. to disintegrate. {See 
Monopoly; Sherman, John; 
Standard Oil Companies.) 

An investment trust is one 
formed to invest in marketable 
securities money subscribed by its 
shareholders who receive dividends 
from the income received through 
the management of the investment 


fund. Some investment trusts 
restrict their operations to stated 
classes of securities. 

A unit trust is a group of mar- 
ketable securities, the property 
in which has been divided by the 
managers of the trust into a num- 
ber of units. Members of the public 
can buy units in the trust, receiv- 
ing a unit certificate, entitling them 
to a share in the net income de- 
rived from the whole of the group 
of marketable securities. Unit 
trusts are either {a) fixed, when the 
securities to which the unit certi- 
ficates relate are loiown to the 
certificate holders and cannot be 
changed by the managers, or (6) 
flexible, when the managers have 
some power to vary the constitu- 
tion of the portfolio of investments. 
The i)rices at which certificates in 
the various unit trusts can be 
bought or sold are advertised from 
time to time. Corporations must 
be appointed as trustees for the 
certificate holders, and the acti- 
vities of managers of unit trusts 
are subject to many restrictions. 
By investing in a unit trust instead 
of directly in marketable securities 
the investor of a small sum of 
money gets the advantage of in- 
vestment in a number of under- 
takings, thus spreading his risk. 

Trustee. Person who has the 
legal ownership of property, but 
holds it for the benefit of others, 
who are called the beneficiaries. A 
trustee’s business is to execute the 
terms of the tnzst strictly. If he is 
in doubt as to his duty in any 
special instance, he may take out a 
summons, asking a judge to direct 
him as to the course to be pursued. 
If he finds himself with trust pro- 
perty in his hands, and does not 
know to whom to pay it~-e.g. if 
the beneficiaries or some of them 
cannot be found — ^he should trans- 
fer it to court for the court to deal 
with. A trustee is not entitled to 
any remuneration, unless the trust 
deed or wiU says he is to have it ; 
but he may be recouped out of the 
trust property for any expense he 
may be put to. Trustees are not 
liable for breaches of trust if they 
act honestly and reasonably. 

Trustee savings banks are de- 
scribed separately below. The 
term trustee stocks is used for 
those securities in which, by Eng- 
lish law, trustees may invest trust 
funds. These include public funds 
and certain corporation stocks, 
set out in the Trustee Act, 1925. 

A trustee or trust company is a 
corporation formed or appointed to 
discharge the duties of a trustee. 
Most British banks and insurance 
cos. act as trustee cos. ; others 
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have formed special cos. to under- 
take trustee business. 

Trustee Savings Bank. Insti- 
tution, intended mainly for the 
small saver, established under an 
Act of 1863. Its assets are vested 
in trustees, usually local men of 
repute, approved by the national 
debt commissioners, by whom, ex- 
cept for such sums as are required 
for the daily conduct of the busi- 
ness, the funds deposited are held. 
Interest is paid on sums deposited, 
and each customer receives a pass 
book which must be produced 
whenever a withdrawal takes place. 
Cheques cannot be issued on such 
accounts. The funds held by these 
banks have increased enormously 
in recent years. In many they sup- 
plement the services of the Post 
Office savings bank and compete 
with the services offered to small 
savers by the clearing banks. See 
Savings Bank. 

Trust House. British public 
house having for its object the pro- 
motion of temperance by supply- 
ing food and drink under condi- 
tions that do not encourage the 
sale of alcoholic liquor. The move- 
ment was initiated about 1905, 
the chief promoters being Earl 
Grey and Bishop Jayne. The sys- 
tem provides that the managers 
shall have a fixed salary, and no 
interest in selling alcoholic liquor, 
their profits coming from the sale 
of food and other drinks, e.g. tea, 
coffee, mineral waters. H.q. of 
Trust Houses, Ltd,, are at Shorts 
Gardens, London, W.C.2. 

Truth. In philosophy, the cor- 
respondence of perception or in- 
ference with reality. Since the 
dawn of Greek speculation, the 
question has been debated whether 
absolute truth is possible, or all 
truth is relative. Plato held that 
the mind naturally apprehends ex- 
ternal verities or ideas. Later in- 
teUectuahst schools, following Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, affirmed that 
absolute truth, e.g. in mathema- 
tics and geometry, was attainable, 
apart from the senses, by pure dis- 
interested thought. The ultimate 
bases of truth, it was agreed, are 
unprovable assumptions, and the 
issue turns on their validity. In- 
teUectualism tended to scepticism. 
Pragmatism started afresh by in- 
sisting that all thought was inter- 
ested, and related to action, the 
test of truth being its practical 
consequences. Truth was only 
gradually attained by a succession 
of ventures or acts of faith, which 
were put to the test of experience. 
The philosophical view of truth is, 
in fact, continually being adapted 
to scientific discovery. See Eleatic 


School ; Metaphysics ; Protagoras ; 
Relativity of Knowledge. 

Truth. London weekly paper. 
It was founded Jan. 4, 1877, by 
Henry Labouchere {q,v.), with the 
motto, CuUores veritatis, fravdis 
inimici (cultivators of truth, ene- 
mies of fraud). Giving much space 
to exposure of fraud, it has devoted 
special attention to stock exchange 
affairs, also to all phases of court, 
society, and political life, and 
literature, art, etc. A “ queer 
story ” has been a regular feature. 
Truth in general stands for con- 
stitutional procedure and free 
enterprise. Collin Brooks became 
editor in 1940. The offices are at 
10, Carteret Street, W.l. 

Tryon, Geoege Clement 
Tryon, 1st Baron (1871-1940). 
British politician. Born May 15, 
1871, and educated at Eton and 
Sandhurst, he went into the army 
and fought in the S. African War, 
He entered politics in 1910, as 
Conservative M.P. for Brighton, 
holding the seat at every election. 
Parliamentary secretary to the 
ministry of Pensions, 1920, he be- 
came head of that ministry in all 
the Baldwin administrations, 1922- 
24, 1924-29, and 1931-35. Then 
during five years as postmaster- 
general, he introduced important 
reforms. Major Tryon was raised 
to the peerage in 1940, but died 
on Nov. 24, being succeeded by his 
son Charles (b. 1906) as 2nd baron. 

T^on, Sir George (1832-93). 
British sailor. Born Jan. 4, 1832, 
he entered the navy at 16, and 
saw service in 
the Crimean 
War, 1854-56. 

He command- 
ed the Warrior, 
the first British 
ironclad, 1861- 
64, and in 1867 
directed trans- 
port in the 
Abyssinian 
campaign. 

During 1874-81 he held com- 
mands in India and the Mediter- 
ranean, and was commander-in- 
chief of the Australian station, 
1884-87, being knighted in the 
latter year. Appointed commander 
of the Mediterranean fleet in 1891, 
he was engaged in manoeuvres off 
Tripoli when his flagship Victoria 
{q.v.) was rammed and sunk on 
June 22, 1893, with the loss of 
Tryon and over 300 others. 

Trypanosoma (Gr. trypaiwn, 
borer; aoma, body). Genus of 
flagellate protozoa, which are para- 
sitic in man and other animals. In 
man they produce the fatal sleep- 
ing sickness (<?.v.), and in mammals 



the equally serious tsetse fly dis- 
ease. The parasites are conveyed 
from one victim to another by the 
bite of the tsetse fly (q.v.). 

Trypsin. Enzyme or ferment 
present in the juice secreted by the 
pancreas. It acts like pepsin in the 
digestion of proteins, converting 
them into simpler substances ; but 
differs in that it acts in an alkaline 
instead of an acid medium, takes 
effect more rapidly, and carries 
digestion farther. 

Tsaidam, Chaidam, orZaidam. 
Dist. in central Asia, in the 
Chinese prov. of Chinghai (Tsiug- 
hai), lying W. of Lake Koko-Nor, 
It is a lofty plateau, with a central 
depression of sandy and marshy 
soil. 

Tsana, Tzana, Tana, or Dem- 
BEA. Large lake in Abyssinia, 
situated on the high plateau S. of 
Gondar, about 60 m. long by 
40 m. broad. From, it issues the 
Blue Nile, and not far N. of the 
lake the river Atbara has its 
source. The floods on both these 
rivers, due to heavy summer rains 
in the neighbourhood of the lake, 
are the cause of the annual flood 
which inundates the Nile valley. 
Proposals to dam the lake for 
hydro-electric power have to con- 
sider the risk of interfering with 
the seasonal flow of that river. 

Tsar, Tzar, or Czar (Lat. 
Caesar), Slav title, signifying 
emperor. It was used in the 
Middle Ages in the Balkans, the 
Bulgarian kings being early known 
as tsars, and later in Russia, where 
Ivan the Terrible was the first to 
be crowned tsar of all Russia, and 
Nicholas II (q.v.) the last. The 
feminine is tsaritsa. 

Tsavo. River and settlement 
of Kenya Colony. The former 
flows E. from Mt. Kilima-Njaro, 
and the latter is on the Uganda 
rly., 133 m. N.W. of Mombasa, 
Consult Man-Eaters of Tsavo, 
J. H. Patterson, 1911. 

Tschaikowsky. Continental 
transliteration of the name of the 
Russian composer for which the 
form Tchaikovsky is preferred in* 
this Encyclopedia. 

Tschiffely, Aim^j Felix (b. 
1895), Swiss traveller and 
author. Born May 7, 1895, he 
came to Eng- 
land and was 
a teacher. 

Later he went 
to Buenos 
Aires as head- 
master of the 
English high 
school and 
writing in 
English and 



A. F. Tschiflely, 
Swiss traveller 
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Spanish for jounials and maga- 
zines on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As a traveller his greatest exploit 
was his ride of 10,000 m. from 
Buenos Aires to Washington, D.C., 
which he described in his most 
popular book, Tschiffely’s Ride, 
1936. Other books included 
Don Roberto, 1937 ; Coricaneha, 
1943 ; Ming and Ping, 1946. 
Tschiffely married Violet Marques- 
ita, singer of Spanish songs. 

Tsetse Fly {Glossina). Genus 
of flies allied to the house fly and 
belonging to the family Muscidae. 
Confined to 
Africa S. of 
the tropic of 
Cancer, these 
flies are prev- 
alent in areas ^ 

of forest and . - 

bush known SllsSe 

as fly belts. 

Twenty species are known, nearly 
all larger than the house fly, with 
a prominent proboscis in front of 
the head, used by both sexes for 
bloodsucking. The female tsetse 
brings forth a single larva which 
is nourished within the uterus until 
mature. It is then deposited in a 
sheltered place, where it speedily 
turns to a pupa; and the fly 
issues about a month later. Re- 
searches by Sir David Bruce and 
others showed that certain species 
of tsetse are the sole carriers of 
the trypanosomes, or causal or- 
ganisms, of sleeping sickness in 
man and of nagana in domestic 
animals. Infection and death is 
comparatively low among human 
bei^s ; but in parts of Africa it 
is ^possible to keep cattle, on 
which much of the African pop. 
depends for its livelihood. The 
tsetse is the greatest menace to 
the development of much of 
tiropioal Africa^ 

Control is exceedingly difiicult ; 
eradication of vegetation around 
villages has help^, since the fly 
needs shade and avoids areas 
exposed to full sunlight. Spraying 
with D.D.T. has been tried experi- 
mentally. M^y game animals, as 
well as reptiles, act as natural 
^ervoirs of infection by harbour- 
ing the trypanosomes causing the 
diseases named. Attempts to cure 
cattle by injection with a prepara- 
tion called dimidium have met 
some success. See also Antry- 
cide in K-V. Consult Insects of 
Medical Importance. J. Smart, 
1943. 

Tsinan, City of Cauna, capital 
of Sbantung prov. Situated on a 
f ertdle plain, 4 m. S. of the Hoang- 
ho, to which it is joined by an excel- 
lent road. and_245 m* S. by E. of 


Peking, it existed under the name 
of Tan c. 2000 B.o. On the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow rly., it was declared 
open for foreign trade in 1904, 
and is now also linked by rly. with 
Kiao-chow. Close by on the E. 
are iron mines. Trade is chiefly in 
silk brocades, precious stones, and 
glass. There are fine temples, 
and an R.C. cathedral. Commun- 
ists captured Tsinan in 1948 as an 
important junction threatening 
Nanking. Pop. 612,686. 

Tsingtao. Seaport of China, 
in the prov. of Shantung. On the 
Bay of Kiao-chow, it is connected 
by rly. with the Tientsin-Pukow 
line at Tsinan. Tsingtao was the 
chief town of the Kiao-chow 
territory leased in 1898 to Germany 
for 99 years. Almost at once it 
was opened to foreign trade. In 
1914 the place was defended by 
about 5,000 Germans and, being 
heavily fortified, was able, with 
the help of warships in the 
harbour, to maintain for a time a 
stubborn defence against combined 
British and Japanese attempts to 
capture it, Sept, to Nov. The 
fortress surrendered to the Japan- 
ese on Nov. 7. Pop. 756,000. 

Tsitsihar. Town of Manchuria. 
In the prov. of Heilungkiang, it 
stands on the Nonni river and the 
Ohita-Harbin rly. line. It is an 
important Mongol cattle market, 
and a centre for agricultural 
products for export. Pop. 81,624. 

T-Square. Draughtsman’s ac- 
cessory for drawing parallel hori- 
zontal lines. It usually consists of 
a thin, flat piece of wood. At the 
left end a thick cross piece is 
rigidly secured on the under side, 
so that its inner edge is at right 
angles to the main strip. The 
cross bar sits firmly against the 
edge of a drawing-hoard and can 
be slipped upwards or downwards ; 
the main strip is used as a ruler. 

Tsu. Town of Japan, It stands 
on Owari Bay, in the Mie prefect- 
ure of Honshu Island, and is con- 
nected by rly. with Kyoto, 60 m. 
direct W.N.W, It has a number 
of temples, notably that of Ko-no 
Amida, and produces porcelain, 
textiles, fans, and parasols. Pop. 
66,812. 

Tsugaru Strait. Channel of 
the N.W. Pacific Ocean, It 
connects the Sea of Japan with the 
Pacific, and separates Honshu 
Island from Hokkaido. Length 
about 175 m,, extreme breadth 
about 35 m. 

Tsunamis (Japanese). In 
geology, so-called tidal waves 
caused by submarine earthquakes. 
Such great waves have done 
enormous damage and caused 


great loss of life. At Lisbon in 
1756 the sea, after retreating, 
rushed inland in a wave estimated 
as being 40 ft. high ; and at 
Sanriku, Japan, a wave rising 
over 90 ft. was reported in 1896. 
See Earthquake. 

Tsuruga. Seaport of Japan. 
Situated on the W. coast of 
Honshu, on an arm of Wakasa Bay, 
about 60 m. N.N.E. of Kyoto, with 
which it is connected by rly., it 
has a good harbour. In normal 
times passenger and cargo services 
are maintained with Vladivostok. 
Ships are built and agricultural 
produce and manufactured goods 
are exported.- Heavy damage to 
life and property in the town was 
caused by the earthquake which 
struck Fukui (g.u.) Jime 28, 1948. 
Pop. 22,513. 

Tsushima. Naval engagement 
between the Russians and Japan- 
ese, May 27-28, 1905. The Russian 
fleet, under Rozhdestvensky, after 
a seven months’ voyage, was 
almost annihilated by an approxi- 
mately equal force under Togo. 
There were 12 capital ships on 
either side. The advantage both 
in tonnage and in gun-power lay 
with the Russians ; but this was 
more than offset by Japanese 
efficiency and by Togo’s superior 
speed. The main action was 

fought in the afternoon of the 
27th. After nightfall several 

flotillas of Japanese torpedo craft, 
in spite of heavy weather, were 
sent against the battered and 
scattered remnants of the Russian 
fleet ; and on the 28th a surviving 
division of battleships was compel- 
led to surrender, minor craft being 
rounded up and captured or de- 
stroyed. See Russo-Japanese War. 

Tsusluma Strait. S. channel 
of the Strait of Korea, Japan. It 
separates Tsushima (Tsu Island) 
from Kyushu and Honshu. The 
N. channel is called Chosen Strait. 
Tsushima possesses an elevated 
surface reaching 2,100 ft, at ita 
highest point, and is 40 m. in 
length. At high water it is divided 
into two portions. Its area, 
including some 40 adjacent islands, 
is 271 sq.m. Pop. 44,606. 

Tiia. River of N. Portugal. An 
affluent of the Douro, it rises in the 
Sierra Segundera, N. of the Spanish 
border, and flows S. through the 
prov. of Tras os Montes to join the 
main stream below Tiia, after a 
course of 120 m. 

Tuam. City and market town 
of Galway, Eire. Situated 20 m, 
N.N.E. of Galway, with a station 
on the Eire state rlys., the city 
grew up around the abbey of 
S. Mary, which was made a 
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cathedral by S. Jarlath early in 
the 6th century. It is the seat of a 
Protestant bishop, the 12th century 
church of S. Mary being rebuilt as 
the cathedral in 1861 ; also of an 
R.C. archbishop, Tuam Cross, in 
the market place, is one of the 
oldest and finest Irish examples. 
Here is a state-aided beet sugar 
factory. Market days, Wed. and 
Sat. Pop. 3,873. 

Tuapse. Russian seaport on 
the Black Sea. In the Azov- 
Black Sea area of the R,S.F.S,R., 
it is 100 m. S.E. of Novorossiisk, 
and the terminus of a branch rly. 
to Armavir on the main line across 
Caucasia. Shortly before the 
Second Great War, Tuapse became 
an important oil refining centre 
and was also developed as a base 
for the Soviet Black Sea fleet. It 
was an objective, never quite 
reached, of the German Caucasus 
offensive of 1942, and a base for the 
Soviet counter-oflensive of 1943.^ 

Tuareg ob Tawabek. Arabic 
nickname for islamised pastoral 
nomads of Berber stock in central 
and W. Sahara. Calling themselves 
Imoshagh, and estimated at 
300,000, they include the Asjer 
between Ghadames and Ghat, the 
Ahaggar in the S.W. uplands, and 
the partly negrified Kelowi of Air. 
See Berbers. 

Tuat. Oasis district in the W. 
Algerian Sahara, part of the South- 
ern Territory of Algeria, The vil- 
lages of Tuat have a pop. of 1 7,000. 

Tuba. Term applied loosely to 
the lower brass instruments, but 
particularly to the bombardon in F 
(see Saxhorn). It has a wide conical 
tube about 13 ft. in length, and is 
fitted with four or five valves. Its 
tone is soft and thick, its depth of 
pitch making it a useful member of 
the orchestra. 

Tube (Lat. tuba). Literally, a 
hoUow cylinder, generally used for 
conveying fluids. Tubes serve 
a great variety of purposes in 
engineering work, surgery, etc. 
The term tube or tube rly. is also 
used for the deep underground rly. 
system of London. See Twopenny 
Tube ; Underground Railway. 

Tube Flower ' (Clerodendron 
siphonanthus). Shrub of the 
family Verbenaceae, growing native 
in the Indian sub-continent. It 
attains a height of about six ft,, 
and has opposite undivided leaves 
and terminal clusters of white, 
funnel-shaped flowers with long 
projecting stamens and style. 

'l^ber. Fleshy enlargement of 
the stem or roof of bieimlal or 
perennial plants. Tubers are 
stored with food to enable the 
plant to survive periods of frost or 



Tube Flower. Leaves and cluster of 
white flowers, showing the pro- 
jecting stamens 


drought when its parts above 
ground are destroyed. Potato 
tubers are the swollen ends of 
underground stems, the eyes 
containing buds which develop 
into new shoots. See Artichoke ; 
Potato ; Rush Nut. 

Tuberaceae. Family of subter- 
ranean fungi of the family Ascomy- 
cetes. See Hart-truffle ; Truffle. 

Tuberculin. Substance pre- 
pared from cultures of the bacilli 
of tuberculosis. Introduced by 
Koch in 1890, it was expected to 
provide an effective cure for tuber- 
culosis. Its use, however, proved 
disappointing, and it is now rarely 
administered to human beings, 
streptomycin having replaced it. 
Tuberculin is still a test for the 
presence of tuberculosis in cattle. 
See Bacillus. 

Tuberculosis (Lat. tuberculm, 
little bump). Infectious disease of 
world- wide incidence. As a disease 
of the lung it was known to the 
physicians of ancient Greece as a 
wasting disease ; hence its other 
name, phthisis. The cause is a 
micro-organism called the tubercle 
bacillus, or the bacillus of Koch, 
the physician who discovered it. 
There are three known types of 
bacilli — Shuman, bovine, and avian. 
The first two attack the human 
race, the human type producing 
infection by inhalation, the bovine 
by ingestion of the milk of tuber- 
culous cows. Efficient pasteurisa- 
tion, and proper handling, of milk 
protect man from bovine tuber- 
culosis. The bovine bacillus, can 
cause widespread disease in ani- 
mals, especially cows and pigs. 

No oMld is bom with tubercu- 
losis ; the disease is the result of 
direct infection. It affects glands, 
bones, joints, and the genito- 
urinary system (bladder, testicle, 
and kidney) when it is often re- 
ferred to as surgical tuberculosis. 
When present in the lungs it is 
called pulmonary tuberculosis, 
these forms of disease may bfe in- 


tercurrent, or one can result from 
the other, while both can lead to 
tuberculous meningitis. 

Whatever be its route of entry 
to the body, the tubercle bacillus 
can always reach the lungs. 
Usually this takes place in infancy 
or early childhood from mimTTia.l 
infection. It produces but little 
clinical effect, leaving only a small 
hard nodule, called a Ghon’s 
focus, in the lung substance, and 
calcified glands at the root of the 
lung. If, however, the child’s 
resistance is poor, or it gets re- 
peated infections, which do not 
allow it to develop immunity, it 
gets blood-borne extension (mili- 
ary tuberculosis), or a spread of 
infection through the air passages 
(pneumonic or broncho-pneumonic 
tuberculosis). Such forms are al- 
most invariably fatal ; many 
sufferers have terminal tuber- 
culous meningitis. 

From chilffliood up to adoles- 
cence the disease may show the 
form called epi-tuberculosis in 
which the infection is resisted by 
acquired immunity ; the condition 
is therefore an allergic response of 
the body. The child so affected 
is usually fretful and feverish. The 
illness may last many months be- 
fore resolution. Fortunately most 
children recover, and the result 
is similar to that mentioned above, 
a calcified lung focus and enlarged 
root glands. Some, however, go on 
to the adult form of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

If adolescent life is reached be- 
fore primary infection, the disease 
takes a special form called adoles- 
cent primary phthisis. Very en- 
larged glands are seen on the X-ray 
film. The condition is often asso- 
ciated with swellings and discolor- 
ation on the shin-bones, called 
erythema nodosum— indeed this 
may be the only evidence of the 
recent tuberculous infection. It 
follows that every young person 
with erythema nodosum should 
have an X-ray photograph taken 
of the chest. With rest, adolescent 
primary phthisis has, in the vast 
majority, a good prognosis. With- 
out it the patient may progress 
to true adult phthisisj the usual 
form of pulmonary disease above 
the age of fifteen. 

Adult phthisis takes three main 
forms : 

(а) acute, usually rapidly fatal ; 
it has become rare in the U.K. ; 

(б) fibro-caseous : this means 
that healing, or fibrosis, accom- 
panies the tendency to extension 
and breaking down of lung tissue, 
called caseation ; it is the usual 
form, giving a slowly advancing 
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process that may be quite exten- 
sive before tbe patient seeks 
medical advice ; 

(c) fibroid, in which fibrosis is 
much, more in evidence than active 
spread; it is common after 45 
when it is often of the ty^e called 
senile phthisis. It is dangerous to 
the community as it simulates 
chronic bronchitis, and is therefore 
the unknown source of infection to 
the contacts of the sufferers, es- 
pecially those in very close con- 
tact, such as children and grand- 
children. French physicians are 
wise in stating that all elderly 
chronic bronchitics are potential 
sources of tuberculous infection 
rmtil proved to be other\\dse. 

The onset of pulmonary tuber- 


is rest. Open air treatment was 
preached for many years by 
Boddington before, at the begin- 
ning of the 20th cent., sanatorium 
treatment became the rule, and 
hygienic conditions in country dis- 
tricts with good food were relied 
on to arrest the disease. After- 
histories of patients so treated, 
however, showed that most of them 
died within five years of returning 
home. Failure was due to the ad- 
vanced stage the disease had 
reached before being diagnosed ; 
lack of active forms of treatment 
for the diseased lung to supple- 
ment rest and graduated exercise; 
and return to unsuitable conditions 
of life and work. 

The commonest form of active 


Gold sodium thiosulphate, popu- 
lar before 1939, is considered to be 
at best only an aid to healing in 
patients who have already fibroid 
disease. Promine has been tried 
with good results in animals, and 
some allied substance may prove 
effective in man. 

Streptomycin has proved 
effective in a proportion of cases 
of acute type. See B.C.G., in N. V. ; 
also Papworth Village Settlement. 
Consult Manual of Tuberculosis, 
E. Ashworth Underwood, 
D.P.H., 1945. 

■R. B. Trail, BI.D., P.B.O.P. 

Tuberose {Polianthes tuberosa). 
Bulbous herb of the family Amaryl- 
lidaceae. It is a native of Mexico. 


culosis is slow and insidious, and 
symptoms are often ignored until 
the disease is advanced. Cough 
which lasts more than a month 
requires foil investigation, includ- 
ing an X-ray film. Sputum is a 
fairly early sign : later come 
fatigue, indigestion, loss of weight, 
and night sweats. In many the 
first evidence of established disease 
is a peri-anal abscess. A few for- 
tunate sufferers get a warning of 
early disease by bringing up blood, 
or by an attack of pleurisy. Such 
signs in a young adult should 
demand rigorous examination, and 
experience has shown that the 
patient should be treated as 
suffering from early pulmonary 
tuberculosis even if no other sign 
or symptom appears, for many 
such individuals, if untreated, 
develop the disease in unmistak- 
able form within three to four years. 

High cost formerly made mass 
examination of the supposedly 
healthy population out of the ques- 
tion ; but the use of a 35 mm. film 
to take miniature photographs of 
the image of the chest thrown on a 
fluorescent screen by X-rays made 
it possible for up to a hundred 
persons an hour to pass before 
specialised apparatus, the result- 
ing film being projected and en- 
l^ged on the magic lantern prin- 
ciple so that the expert eye can 
see any abnormal shadow which 
requires farther investigation. 
Some three per 1,000 of the sup- 
posedly healthy in the U.K. have 
active disease unknown to them- 
selves ; the age groups of highest 
incidence are 17-24 and 35-39. 
Another five to six per 1,000 have 
disease which is quiescent or ap- 
parently healed at the time of the 
first examination ; many of these 
require continued observation. 

Tbbitxoosft OB’ Pttlmoitaiiy 
> XoBEacuLOsiSi. B^sic treatment 
of active pulmonary tuberculosis 


treatment is artificial pneumo- 
thorax. Air introduced into the 
pleural cavity {see Lung) removes 
the negative, sub-atmospheric 
pressure in this space, so that the 
elastic lung is allowed to relax. 
The diseased area is no longer 
under tension ; its movement is 
much restricted. This simple 
operation leads to cure in many 
sufferers. Where disease has 
caused adhesion between the lung 
and the chest wall, however, this 
treatment may fail, and to relieve 
tension and allow relaxation of the 
lung it may be necessary to make 
the chest wall fall in. This is done 
by various modifications of an 
operation called thoracoplasty, 
which removes parts of the ribs. 
In expert hands it has brought 
arrest of disease tg large numbers. 

Chemotherapy has been at- 
tempted for centuries in the treat- 





Tuberose. Lauce-like leaves and 
spray of fragrant cream flowers 

It has narrow lance-shaped leaves 
and a tall flower stem ending in 
a spray of many creamy-white, 
funnel - shaped, highly fragrant 
flowers. Pron, tu-ber-ose. 
Tlibingen. Town of Wurttem- 


ment of tuberculosis. The ancient herg-HohenzoUem, Germany, on 
Greeks tried gold and antimony, the left bank of the Neckar, 22 m. 

Jf il. - tmit - , Cl Cij-j-j. J. mi- _ J 


Quinine was used in the 17th cent.; 
in the 19th iodine, iron, creosote, 
chlorine, and various gases includ- 
ing CO 2 were used. None of these 
had success. It has, however, been 
discovered that several agents wiU 
kill the tubercle bacillus in a test 
tube and sometimes in an animal. 


S. of Stuttgart. The old quarter, 
with its narrow streets ana gabled 
houses, is built round the 16th 
century castle, which now houses 
the observatory and university 
library. The church of S. George 
(1470-1629), with the tombs of 
the dukes of Wurttemberg, .the 


hut will not kill it in a human town hall (1435-46), and the R.C. 


being veithout killing the patient. 



Tubingen, Germwy. The Market Place, showing the 
town hall on the right 


church are other notable build- 
ings. The uni- 
versity, founded 
1477, is famous 
for its influence on 
Theological Con- 
troversy, hence 
the term Tubingen 
school applied to 
the followers of 
F. C. Baur, who 
inaugurated here 
a specially critical 
type of Biblical 
scholarship. J.A. 

.HowiBg tl.. Mahler fomd^ 
a similar B.C. 
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school of thought. Here the poet 
Uhland was born. 

Tubingen has many industries, 
including engineering, paper, tex- 
tiles, and the manufacture of sur- 
gical instruments. Fruit is grown 
on the hills, and wine is made in 
the neighbourhood. The town was 
known in 1078, and came within 
the jurisdiction of Wiirttemberg 
in 1342. It sustained some damage 
in the Second Great War, when it 
was captured by the French, April 
20, 1945. After the surrender of 
Germany Tubingen was capital of 
the French zone of occupation. 
Pop. (1939) 28,686, increased by 
1950 to over 36,000 by an influx of 
refugees. 

Tubocurarme. Alkaloid de- 
rived from curara, the S. American 
arrow poison. Although curara 
was first mentioned in English lit- 
erature by Hakluyt in his account 
of Raleigh’s voyage up the Amazon 
in 1595, not until the 20th century 
was curara therapy placed on a 
sound basis. H-tubocurarine chlo- 
ride, the alkaloid which produces 
the classical action was isolated 
in 1935. Recent investigations 
into the botanical sour-ce of the 
drug prove that d-tubocurarine 
chloride occurs in the S. American 
liana Chondrodendron tomentosum. 
The principal use of tubocurarme 
is as an adjunct to anaesthesia to 
relax the muscles. See Curara. 

Tubuai on Austral Islands. 
Lonely group of coral islets in the 
South Seas. It lies S. of the Society 
Islands, and is rarely visited even 
by the French, to whom the group 
has belonged since 1881. The islets 
are Ravaivai, Tubuai, Rurutu, 
Rimitara, and an outlier Rapa. 
The pop. is 3,921. Chief exports 
are copra, sponges, arrowroot. 

Tucker, Charlotte Maria 
(1821-93). British author. Born 
May 8, 1821, she wrote a large 
number of 
books for chil- 
dren under the 
p sen d onym 
A. L. O. E., i.e. 
A Lady of Eng- 
land. She was 
also much in- 
terested in mis- 

, sionary effort, 

Charlotte Tucker, 

British author 

w’-ent to India, 
where she was active in visiting 
the zenanas and promoting native 
education. She died at Amritsar, 
Dec. 2, 1893. 

Tucket (Ital. toccata, touched). 
Old musical term for a flourish of 
trumpets. It is frequently met 
with in the Elizabethan dramat- 
ists. Its exact form is unknown. 


but it was similar to the sennet, 
though less elaborate. , 

Tucson. City of the U.S.A., 
capital of Pima co., Arizona. It 
stands on the Santa Cruz river, 
130 m. S.E. of Phoenix, and is 
served by the Southern Pacific 
rly. Here are a magnetic observa- 
tory, the university of Arizona, 
and S. J oseph’s academy. Tucson 
was settled in 1700, when Spanish 
friars established a mission to 
the Pima Indians there. It was 
the state capital, 1867-77, shortly 
becoming famous as a resort for 
invalids needing a dry, sunny 
climate. Pop. 36,818, but rising 
by some 10,000 each winter. 

Tucuman. Prov. and city of 
Argentina. The prov. is the most 
densely peopled in the republic. 

Among the W. 
mountainous off- 
shoots of the 
Andes there is 
lumbering in the 
forested valleys 
and mining for 
gold, silver, and 
copper. The rol- 
ling plains of the 
E., which abut on 
the Gran Chaco, 

TucumAn arms maize, to- 

bacco, wheat, 
grapes, and other fruit, especially 
where irrigation is possible. 

The capital, also known as San 
Miguel de Tucumdn (pop. 157,926) 
is situated on a plateau near the 
Tala or Sali, and has rly. connexion 
with Buenos Aires. A university 
was opened in 1914 and the cathe- 
dral is modem. There are sugar 
factories, breweries, distilleries. 
Here in 1816 the first congress of 
the republic was held, and the 
declaration of independence from 
Spain was signed. The city was 
founded in 1565. The prov. was 
originally part of the lands of the 
Incas. Its area is 8,817 sq. m. 
Pop, 604,526, 

Tudela (anc. Tutela). Town of 
Spain, in the prov, of Navarre. It 
stands on the Ebro, 52 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Saragossa. Lumbering 
and the production of silk goods, 
oil, and wine are th6 principal 
industries. After being in Moorish 
hands for 300 yrs. the town was 
recaptured by Alphonso I of 
Aragon in 1114. Pop. 12,000. 

Tudor. Type of British civil 
aircraft. Built by A. V. Roe and 
CO., it was originally designed as a 
commercial version of the Lan- 
caster bomber. The prototype 
first flew in 1945, and the produc- 
tion type went into service next 
year. Powered by four Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engines developing a 


total of 7,080 h.p., the Tudor 1 had 
a maximum speed of 346 m.p.h.and 
a range of 3,700 m. It carried a 
crew of five and had accommoda- 
tion for 24 passengers. There were 
eight versions, Marks 1 to 8 ; these 
differed in accommodation, and the 
last was fitted experimentally with 
gas turbines. 

Tudor. Name of five sovere^ns 
of England (1485-1603). The 
earliest members of the family 
lived in Anglesey. About 1429 
Owen Tudor appears as a member 
of the court circle and later wa.s 
married to Queen Catherine, widow 
of Henry V and mother of Henry 

VI. After the queen’s death in 
1437, Owen went back to Wales. 
He fought for the Lancastrians in 
the Wars of the Roses and was 
beheaded at Hereford in 1461. 
Tudor and the queen had two sons, 
Edmund and Jasper. Edmund 
was made earl of Richmond and 
married Margaret Beaufort, a de- 
scendant of Edward III through 
John of Gaunt. Their only chSd 
became Henry VII. Jasper died 
without sons in 1495, having been 
made earl of Pembroke and duke 
of Bedford. The Tudors retained 
the throne until the death of 
Elizabeth in 1603. From Henry 

VII, through his daughter, Mar- 
garet, wife of James IV of Scot- 
land, James I was descended (^ee 
England; Royal Family). 

The name 
Tudor rose is 

given to the A 

union of the red ) jr 

and white roses | 

of Lancaster J I 

and York, which T ^ 

formed the 
royal badge of 

England in Tudor rose as de- 
I486 ; it is often “ beraldiy 

found in Tudor architecture. Con- 
sult Tudor Geography, 1485-1683, 
E. G. R. Taylor, 1930; Tudor 
Constitutional Documents, 1485- 
1603, ed. J. R. Tanner, 1930. 

Tudor Style. Late stage of 
Gothic architecture which pre- 
vailed in England under the Tud- 
ors, 1486-1603. In its later phase 
it is sometimes called Elizabethan, 
as classic detail, under Renaissance 
influence, became more assertive 
in Elizabeth’s reign. Tudor archi- 
tecture was throughout transitional 
in character (see Transition). In 
church building it manifested itself 
in the late Perpendicular (q.v.) 
style, as in Henry Vll’s chapel, 
Westminster. The character of 
the style is essentially English 
and individual, and we owe to it 
the noblest domestic dwellings in 
the country, such as St. James’s 
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Palace; Hampton Court; Sutton 
Place, Surrey ; Haddon Hall ; 
Hever Castle, Kent ; and Wolsey’s 
college ‘buildings at Oxford. 

^esday. Third day of the 
week, so called from an old Saxon 
deity, Tiw. The Romans called the 
day Dies Martis (day of Mars), cf. 
French mardi. 

Ta£f. Rock formed of consol- 
idated volcanic ashes. If the large 
fragments exceed 32 mm. in diam., 
it is referred to as agglomerate or 
volcanic breccia. The term tuff is 
usually confined to finer grades of 
material, which is spoken of as 
coarse, medium, or fine tuff. Very 
fine material, less than 0*05 mm., 
forms dust tuff, ^ee Rock. Gon- 
sidt Geology for Engineers, F. G. H. 
Blythe, 1943. 

Tug. Self-propelled vessel used 
for towing. The steam tug was 
introduced in 1802, when a boat 
fitted with engines by Symington 
towed barges on the Forth and 
Clyde canal. There are four prin- 
cipal types of tugs ; harbour, river, 
canal, and ocean-going. The first 
displace some 160 tons and have 
engines developing about 450 h.p.; 
working in groups of two to six, 
they manoeuvre ooean-^ing ships 
into and out of dock. River tugs 
are engaged mainly in towing 
lighters, as on the Thames ; canal 
tugs have shallow draught and 
less powerful engines. Ocean- 
going tugs are engaged principally 
in salvage work delivering such 
structures as floating docks; a 
typical vessd displaces 650 tons and 
has engines developing 6,000 h.p. 

Tug^a. River of Natal, S. 
Africa. It rises in the Mont-aux- 
Sources, where are the Tugela 
Falls, about 2,060 ft. high, and 
runs E. to the sea between Umvoti 
and Port Durnford. The river forms 
the boundary between Zululand 
and Natal proper. 

Tugela, Battles of the. Series 
of actions fought between Deo,, 
1899, and Feb., 1900, in order to 
bring about the relief of Lady- 
smith. After the investment of the 
latter, the Boers, having failed in 
an attempt to invade S. Natal, 
took up under Botha a position 
along the Tugela river to the S. of 
Ladysmith, with the Colenso kop- 
jes and other heights in their rear. 
Buffer, advancing from the S., 
attacked on Dec. 15, and was 
severely defeated at Colenso {q*v,). 

In the second half of Jan., Buffer 
again iried to break down the 
toxrier. Spion Kop was cap- 
tured and lost again. On Feb, 6 
Buffer made a third attempt to 
reach Xtadysxnith by way of Vaal 
Krantz, about 3 m. N.E. of Pot- 




Tuileiies, Paris. Aii view o£ the palace gardens, now a public park 


gieter’s Drift. Vaal Krantz was 
captured by Lyttelton, but North 
Hill to the N. of it was deemed 
unassailable, and Vaal Krantz 
itself was found to be exposed to 
heavy artillery Jfire. Buffer accord- 
ingly withdrew once more across 
the river. 

On Feb. 14 a fourth attempt 
was made, in the course of which 
Monte Cj^isto and Hlangwane 
Hill on the S. or right bank of the 
Tugela were seized. But further 
progress was found to be imprac- 
ticable, and it was not until Feb. 26 
that Buffer, after crossing the Tu- 
gela for the seventh time, was able 
to make his fifth and final advance 
on Ladysmith, which was entered 
by Dundonald’s cavalry two 
days later. ^eeSonth African War. 

Tugendbund (Ger., league of 
virtue), Prussian patriotic associa- 
tion. It was formed at Konigsberg 
(now Kaliningrad) in 1808 to pro- 
mote the moral and educational 
regeneration of Prussia after its 
humiliation . by Napoleon, and 
was dissolved by Frederick William 
III next year. 

Tuileries, Palais dbs. Former 
royal palace in Paris, so named 
from the tile-yards (tuileries) once 
on the site. It stood between the 
Louvre and the Place de la Con- 
corde. Designed by Philibert de 
rOxme for Catherine de’ Medici, 
and begun in 1564 on the site of a 
former structure just outside the 
walls of Paris, the Tuileries long 
served as a pleasure house for the 
kings of France. Jean Bullant 
succeeded de I’Orme as architect. 
When Louis XVI was brought 
back to Paris by the revolution- 
aries in 1791 after his attempt at 
escape, the palace became his regu- 
lar residence ; it was subsequently 
used by the il^napartes and Bour- 


bons until 1871, when it was burned 
by the Commune. Its garden, how- 
ever, remains as a public park, and 
retains some remarkable statuary. 
See French Revolution ; Paris. 

Take, Henry Soott (1858- 
1929). British painter. Born at 
York, June 12, 1868, he became 
well-known as a painter in both 
oils and water colours, mostly of 
anecdotal subjects, especially for 
his variations on the theme of boys 
bathing in the sea. He exhibited 
regularly at Burlington House, and 
became R.A. in 1914. Two of his 
works are in the Tate Gallery : 
August Blue (boys bathing) and 
AH Hands to the Pump ! He died 
in March, 1929. Gonsult Life, M. 
T. Sainsbury, 1933. 

Take, William (1732-1822). 
British philanthropist, born at 
York, March 24, 1732, of Quaker 
parents. He 
became a tea 
and coffee mer- 
chant, and in 
1792 drew the 
attention of 
the Society of 
Friends to the 
need of reform 
in the treat- 
ment of the in- _ 
sane, with the ^ memiioTL 

result that the 

Retreat was opened at York 
four years later. He introduced 
many improvements, including the 
teaching of industries and the 
abolition of excessive restraint and 
of antiquated remedial measures. 
Tuke died Dec. 6, 1822. 

Several descendants of William 
Tuke, including his grandson, 
Samuel Tuke (1784-1857), and 
Samuel’s son, Daniel Hack Tuke 
(1827-96), rendered great service 
in the study and amelioration of 
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insanity. Daniel’s brother Janies 
(1819-96) advocated economic re- 
forms in Ireland, and did much to 
relieve the sufferers from famine in 
that country. Consult Chapters in 
the History of the Insane, D. Hack 
Tuke, 1882. 

TiUa. Town of Russia, capital 
of the region of the same name. A 
junction on the Moscow-Kursk and 
Syzran- Vyazma rly., 121 m. S. of 
Moscow, on the Upa, it contains a 
government firearms factory es- 
tablished by Peter the Great in 
1712, and is famous for its so- 
called tula metallic wares (niello). 
There are large tanneries, soap 
and leather factories, and a small 
coalfield in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 272,000. 



Tulip. Biilliautly coloured cup-shaped 
flowers of the hulhous plant 


Although almost encircled by 
the Germans in their advance 
against Moscow in Oct.-Nov., 
1941, Tula was never captured by 
them. It remained the centre of 
very bitter fighting until Russian 
counter attacks during Dec. drove 
the Germans from their most ad- 
vanced positions in this area. 

Tiilagi. Island in the Pacific 
Ocean. One of the British Solomon 
Islands protectorate group, it was 
until 1945 the seat of govt. It lies 
40 m. W. of Malaita, and has an 
excellent anchorage. In the Second 
Great War, the Japanese occupied 
Tulagi early in 1942 ; there was 
little resistance as the island was 
unfortified. On Aug. 7 formations 
of the U.S. 1st marine div. landed 
in face of strong opposition ; the 
Japanese garrison, although only 
some 500 strong, fought almost 
literally to the last man, and were 
not overcome until Aug. 10. This 
was the first victory of the first 
Allied offensive in the Pacific ; but 
the diversion of U.S. troops it en- 
tailed from the operations simul- 
taneously started on Guadalcanal 
(q.v,) weakened initial Allied effort 
there, and helped to prolong the 
battle for that island. 


Tnlcan. Town of Ecuador, 
capital of the province of Carchi. 
It lies 100 m. N.E. of Quito, to 
which there is a modern highway. 
Many cattle are reared, and wool, 
garments, and carpets are manu- 
factured. The elevation is nearly 
10,000 ft. Pop. est. 10,000. 

Tiilcea, Tijltcha, orToultcha. 
Port of Rumania. It is situated 
near the head of the delta of the 
Danube, but above the separation 
of the middle and S. arms of the 
great river, in the Dobruja. It lies 
30 m. almost due E. of Braila, and 
before the First Great War was a 
thriving port. Here the Russians 
defeated the Turks in 1791. 

Tulip {Tulipa). Genus of 
brilliantly flowering bulbous plants 
of the family Lihaceae. They are 
natives of Europe and N. and W. 
Asia, one species being indigenous 
to Great Britain. Garden tulips 
were introduced into England 
through Holland in the 16th cen- 
tury. They are of various heights, 
9 ins. to over 2 ft., and the flowers 
are of all shades and colours and 
combinations thereof, except blue, 
from white to very dark purple. 
Tulips should be planted during 
Oct. or Nov. in a light and dry 
sandy soil. They will not thrive 
in heavy soils, particularly those 
with .a wet clay subsoil. 

The parent of garden tulips is T. 
gesneriaTia^ a rich deep crimson 
flower with a cup almost as large as 
a clenched fist, and from it have 
sprung, by hybridisation, hundreds 
of nursery -raised kinds. After the 
foliage has died down, tulip bulbs 
may be lifted and stored in a dry 
place, until the time for planting 
again arrives. They are propa- 
gated by seeds and bulblets, and 
may be forced in the greenhouse 
in pots in a temperature of 50° to 
60° F,, for the purpose of winter 
table decoration . See Bulb. 

TuUpomania. Name given to 
the financial speculation in tulip 
bulbs in the 17th century. The 
first garden tulip bulb imported 
from Constantinople in 1659 was 
planted in a garden in Augsburg. 
Within ten years the flower be- 
came popular. By 1634 com- 
petition to possess unusual 
varieties was so great in the 
Netherlands that industry and 
commerce were neglected and all 
classes were speculating in the 
bulbs, which changed hands at 
prices up to £4,000. Soon tulip 
markets and exchanges were 
opened at Amsterdam, Leyden, 
Rotterdam, Haarlem, and other 
towns, where jobbers dealt in 
them ; and the states-general drew 
up a code of laws for the guidance 


of dealers. For a time the price of 
tulip bulbs governed that of all 
other commodities. In 1639 the 
mania suddenly ceased ; thousands 
of persons were ruined ; and the 
states-general was obliged to de- 
clare all existing tulip contracts 
void. Tulipomania provides the 
theme of Dumas’s novel, The 
Black Tulip. 

Tulip Tree {Liriodendron). 
Beautiful flowering, summer-leaf- 
ing tree of the family Magno- 
liaceae. It is a native of North 
America and was introduced into 
Great Britain in 1668. It frequent- 
ly attains a height of 80 to 100 ft., 
and, when matured, bears in sum- 
mer large green, lemon, and orange- 
coloured flowers, shaped like the 



Tulip Tree. Leaves and large showy 
flowers of the North American tree 


cups of a tulip. It should be planted 
in autumn or spring in a sandy 
loam, either in a sunny position in 
the shrubbery, or a sheltered posi- 
tion upon a lawn. It is propagated 
by seeds or by layers in autumn. 

Tull, Jethro (1674 - 1741), 
British agriculturist. Bom at Ba- 
sildon, Berkshire, he was educated 
at S. John’s College, Oxford, and 
'became a barrister, but passed his 
life mainly in farming and in travel. 
He farmed some of his own land in 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire from 
1699 to 1711, and after spending 
three years in travelling abroad re- 
turned to Prosperous Farm, near 
Hungerford, where he remained 
until his death, Feb. 21, 1741. TuU 
invented a drill for sowing seed. 
See Agriculture (with portrait, p. 
175). 

Tullamore. Market town and 
urban dist, of Offaly, Eire, also the 
county town. It is 58 m. from 
Dublin, being served by the Eire 
state rlys. It is the principal town 
on the Grand Canal,- all boats from 
Dublin to Limerick passing through 
here ; brewing, distilling, and wool- 
spinning are carried on. Pop. 6,894. 

Tulle. Thin silk bobbinet used 
for veils, hat and dress trimmings, 
etc. In France the term is used for 
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bobbinet generally. The word 
comes from Tulle, France, where 
the fabric was originally made. 

Tulle, City of France. The 
capital of the dept, of Correze, it 
stands on the river of that name, 45 
m. from Limoges. The chief build- 
ing is the cathedral of Notre Lame, 
built in the 12th century. Parts of 
it were burned down in 1783, but a 
fine old tower still stands. There 
are remains of an extensive Bene- 
dictine abbey and some old houses. 
Modern buildings include the pre- 
fecture. The cfief industry is the 
manufacture of firearms, there be- 
ing a government factory in the 
suburb of Souilhac. Pop. 18,202. 

Tulliauum. Subterranean 
prison of ancient Rome, on the 
Capitoline Hill. Here the captives 
of victorious generals were put to 
death after the triumph (?.«.), and 
criminals were executed. Its name 
of Mamertine Prison dates only 
from the Middle Ages, See Rome. 

TulUver, Tom and Maggie. 
Brother and sister who are the cen- 
tral figures in George Eliot’s novel, 
The Mill on the Floss (g.t?.). 

Tullocli, John (1823-86). Scot- 
tish theologian. Bom J une 1 , 1 823, 
at Bridge of Earn, Perthshire, and 
educated at the universities of St. 
Andrews and Edinburgh, he served 
for a few years as a parish minister. 
In 1854 he was appointed principal 
of S. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 
and also professor of theology. 
One of the most prominent mini- 
sters of the Church of Scotland, he 
became moderator of the General 
Assembly in 1878. He wrote a 
number of works on theological 
and philosophical subjects and a 
book for young men entitled Be- 
ginning Life, 1862. He died Feb, 
13, 1886, His son, W. W. Tullooh 
(1846-1920), was also a distin-- 
guished minister of the Church of 
Scotland and a noted writer. He 
enjoyed the friendship of Queen 
Victoriaj.who revised the Lives he 
wrote of her and the prince consort. 

Tnllns Hostilius. Third of the 
seven legendary kings of ancient 
Rome, reputed to have reigned 
from 670 to 640 b.o. During his 
conquest and destruction of Alba 
the feanous incident of the Horatii 
igf.v,) and Curiatii occurred. Tullus 
was also credited with the conquest 
of the Sabines. He was killed by a 
thunderbolt for seeking from Jupi- 
ter more than mortal might right- 
fully know. 

TuBy. Obsolete Anglicised name 
for Marcus Tullius Cicero {q.v.). ' 

Tolsa* City of Oklahoma, 
U.S.A., the CO. sea^t of Tidsa co. 
It stands oh the Arkansas river, 
121 m. NJS. of Oklahoma City, 




Tummel, Perthshire. Falls of the river near the Pass 
of Eilliecrankie 

and is served by the Atchison, andBruarW; 
Topeka, and Santa F6 and other electric pow 
rlys. Bricks, glass, cotton-seed oil alternators b 
are manufactured, and coal-mining in 1950. 


to the picturesque 
falls of Tummel, 
where it turns to 
the S.E. to join 
the Tay, 7 m. 
N.N.W. of Lun- 
keld, receiving the 
Garry about 1 m. 
below the falls. In 
1945 a scheme 
was made to divert 
and impound the 
waters of the 
rivers Tummel 

■near the Pass 

rochty Water, 
Loch TrCmmel, 
and Bruar Water to produce hydro- 
electric power ; the first turbo- 
alternators began to run at Clunie 


and oil-refining aro carried on. 
Tulsa was laid out in 1887 and 
became a city in 1902. Race riots 
laid waste the negro quarter in 


Tumour. A swelling or morbid 
enlargement due to a mass of 
tissue which grows independently 
of the surrounding tissue. Tumours 


1921 ; later this was rebuilt by are described as “ innocent ” or 


popular subscription among the 
whites. Pop. 142,167. 

Tulse Hill. List, of S.E. Lon- 
don. In the bor, of Lambeth (g'.v.), 
it lies E. of Brixton Hill and 
Streatham Hill, andincludes Brock- 
well Park {q.v.). 

Tulwar. Type of Oriental 
sword, known also as Talwar (g.v,). 

Tumbes. Prov. of N, Peru. It 
lies between the Cerros de Amotane 


“ malignant.” The former grow 
only in the spot on which they 
first appear, pushing aside the 
neighbouring tissues ; they do not 
spread to other parts of the body. 
From malignant tumours small 
.pieces become detached and are 
carried in the blood or lymph 
stream to various parts of the 
body, where they set up secondary 
growths. The cause of tumours is 


and the S. shore of the Gulf of unknown. Malignant tumours 


Guayaquil, and adjoins Ecuador. 
Area, 1,590 sq. m. Pop. 25,709. 
The capital, of the same name, 


eventually cause death by destroy- 
ing essential tissues and by pro- 
ducing poisonous substances. One 


stands on the Tumbes river near theory is that they are due to 


the Gulf of Guayaquil, 70 m. N.W. 
of Loja ; it is on the Pan-American 
Highway. 

Tumilat. Wadi, 30 m. long, 
connecting Ismailia on the Suez 
Canal with the cultivated Delta at 
Abu Hammaed, Lower Egypt. Its 


minute masses of foetal cells which 
become included in the tissues 
and later take on vigorous growth. 

Tumuc Kumac 3MCts* Range 
of low mts. in the N.E. of S. 
America. It divides Brazil from 
French and Dutch Guiana and 


fertility is due to its fresh-water forms an extension of the Serra 
canal, representingthe ancient ship- Acaray, both ranges forming part 
canal of Necho II and Darius I. It of the Guiana Highlands. It cul- 
lay on the immemorial Syrian minates in Timotokem at 2,625 ft, 
trade-route, and was the initial Gold is found in the range, 
stage in the Hebrew exodus, Pithom Tumulus (Lat., hillock). Burial , 

being near its E. end (Exod. 1). In or memorial mound, especially one 
1882 it was the scene of British distinguished by size, form, or 
operations against Arahi. association. Such were Silhury 

Tummel. Name of a river and Hill {q.v.) ; the grave, 100 ft. 


loch in Perthshire, Scotland. The across, of Patroclus at Troy ; the 
river empties 

from the E. \ 

end of Loch : ' , ' ' . . , 

R a nn o c h , i 
flows E. 9| 
m., and then 
broadens into 
the loch, J m. 
wide and 3 m. 
long. The 

Tumulus. Silbury Hill, a large tumulus in the Kennet 
nows » m. IL. Valley, Wiltshire, probably dating from Neolithic times 
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mound, 30 ft. Higb, raised to Athen- 
ian warriors at Marathon, 490 
B.c. ; the Lydian tomb near Sardis, 
200 ft. high, of Alyattes II, 560 
B.c. ; the Lion Mound at Waterloo. 
See Barrow ; Burial Customs ; 
Lagoba ; Mastaba ; Mound ; Stone 
Monuments ; Stupa ; Teocalli. 

Tim. Measure of liquid capacity, 
containing 252 wine gallons. As 
the name of a large barrel, holding 
approx. 2,000 pounds of water, the 
word is probably an older form of 
ton. A tun of sweet oil is 236 galls. 
See Heidelberg ; Ton. 

Tunbridge Wells. Borough 
and watering place of Kent, Eng- 
land. Picturesquely situated on the 
border of Sussex, 
in which co. part 
of it was included 
until 1894, it is 
5 m. S. of Ton- 
bridge, and 34J 
m. by rly. S.E. 
of London. The 
common covers 
170 acres. At the 
S.W. end of the 
Parade, long famous as The Pan- 
tiles, first laid out in 1638, are the 
mild chalybeate springs \^'hich, 
discovered in 1606 by Dudley, 3rd 
Baron North, -and enclosed by his 
friend the earl of xA.bergavenny, 
made the place a celebrated resort 
of fashion in the 18th century. The 
church of King Charles the MartjT 
was built in 1685, and enlarged 
later ; there are a public hall and 
theatre. There 
are several recre- 
ation grounds and 
golf courses, as 
well as facilities 
for tennis and 
bowls. Near the 
town are Pens- 
Hurst, Rusthall 
Common with the 
Toad Rock, 

Eridge, Crow- 
borough., and 
other places of 
interest. Rock- 
climbing is a not- 
able recreation of 
the neighbourhood. An annual 
county cricket festival is held here. 
Pop. 35,866. Consult Society at 
Tunbridge Wells in the 18th Cen- 
tury — and After, L. Melville, 1912 ; 
Royal Tunbridge Wells, Past and 
Present, J. C. M. Given, 1946. 

Tunbridge Wells Sand. Group 
of sandstones and unconsolidated 
sands occurring at the top of the 
Hastings Beds of the Sussex 
Weald. They are named after 
Tunbridge Wells, where they are 
exposed. See Cretaceous ; Wealden 
Deposits. 


Tundra. Extensive barren low- 
lands bordering the Arctic coast- 
lands of N. America, Europe, and 
Asia. The mean temp, remains 
below freezing point except for 
two to three months, when it rises 
nearly to 50° F. Annual precipit- 
ation does not reach 10 ins. There- 
fore the tundra is a cold desert. The 
soil never thaws below a depth of 
about 2 ft., so that the only plants 
are stunted berry-bearing shrubs, 
mosses, and lichens. The chief 
animals are reindeer, caribou, and 
musk oxen. In winter the tundra 
is a dreary wilderness of ice and 
snow. The rivers have laid bare 
cliffs of ice and frozen soil, in which 
are embedded bones of mammoths 
and other extinct animals. The 
tundra is sparsely inhabited by 
Eskimos (N. America) ; Finns and 
Lapps (Europe) ; and Ostyaks, 
Samoyedes, and Yakuts (Siberia). 

Tung OR Kukui Oil. Oil ex- 
pressed from the kernels of the 
fruit of several species of Aleurites. 
The oil, one of the best drying oils, 
is used in quick-drying varnishes 
and paints. See Candle-nut. 

Tungabhadra. River of India, 
in the Deccan. The Tunga and 
Bhadra rise close to each other in 
the W. Ghats, and unite at Kudali 
in Mysore to form the Tungabhadra, 
which flows N., N.E., and E, to 
join the Kistna below Kurnool. 
Principal affluents are the Varada 
on the loft and the Hagari on the 
right. Coracles are used for the con- 


veyance of passengers. The city 
of Vijayanagar is near the river. 

Timg-kwau. Town of China, 
on the right hank of the Yellow 
river, at the angle where the three 
provinces of Shensi, Honan, and 
Shansi meet. Two important ar- 
teries of traffic cross here, leading 
E. and W., and S.W. and N.E., 
respectively. There is a pass of the 
same name in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. est. 80,000. 

Tungsten. Chemical element. 
Its symbol is W (wolfram) ; at. no. 
74; at. weight, 183*92; specific 



Tunbridge Wells 
arms 



Tunbridge Wells, Kent. Tlie Pantiles, tbe once lasnion- 
able promenade where visitors to the Wells met when 
taking the waters 


gravity, 19*3 ; electrical conduc- 
tivity, 29 (silver being 100) ; melt- 
ing point 3,370° C. ; crystal struc- 
ture, {a) alpha-tungsten, body- 
centred cubic, with lattice constant 
a= 31*58, and (6) beta-tungsten, a 
unique cubic structure with a 
unit cell containing eight atoms, 
its side being a=5-038. 

A new acid, tungstic acid, was 
first isolated by Scheele in 1781 
from a mineral , (calcium tungs- 
tate) now called scheelite ; the 
following year Bergman obtained 
the same acid from wolframite, 
later preparing the metal. The 
name tungsten comes from the 
Swedish for heavy stone. 

The two chief natural sources of 
tungsten are still wolfram or wolf- 
ramite (FeMn)W 04 , and scheelite, 
CaW 04 , but in certain parts of the 
U.S.A. the minerals ferbe^ite, 
FeW 04 ,- and huhnerite, ]VInW 04 , 
are of economic importance. The 
largest producer is China, closely 
followed by Burma, and between 
them they produce about five- 
sevenths of the world’s annual 
production of some 35,000 tons of 
tungsten concentrates, with an 
average content of over 60 p.c. 
.WOg. Smaller producers are the 
U.S.A., Portugal, and Bolivia. 
Scheelite is used largely to make 
ferro-tungsten, for alloy steels ; 
tungsten metal is prepared chiefly 
from wolframite. The first stage in 
production of the pure metal is 
the preparation of txmgstic oxide. 
Wolfram concentrate is either fused 
with sodium carbonate or treated 
with a strong caustic soda solution. 
Calcium chloride is added to preci- 
pitate calcium tungstate and this 
is treated with hot 50 p.c. hydro- 
chloric acid to recover the tungs- 
tic acid. Scheelite concentrates 
are usually treated with dilute 
acid, leaving the tungstic acid as a 
sludge. Tungstic oxide is reduced 
to tungsten powder by heating in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen, or, 
if it is to be used in the' production 
of alloys when high purity is not so 
essential, by beating with carbon. 

It cannot be melted or cast, but 
is treated by the methods of pow- 
der metallurgy. The powder is 
compressed and sintered at 1,300° 
C. in hydrogen and then heated to 
3,200° C. by passing an electric 
current through it. It may then 
be swaged at 1,500° C. until 
sufficiently malleable to be drawn 
through tungsten carbide dies and 
finally through diamond dies to 
give very fine wire. This process 
was developed by Coolidge in 1909. 
The metal as thus produced has a 
purity of more than 99*75 p.c., 
and it is a ductile steel-grey ma- 
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terial with great strength and 
hardness. It has a tensile strength 
of 200 tons per sq. in. and a ^a- 
mond hardness of between 400 and 
500. The first use of tungsten was 
as wire for electric light filaments 
and later for radio valves. X-ray 
tubes, and other electronic devices. 
But these uses now account for 
only a small proportion of the 
world’s production, by far the 
larger part being consumed by the 
steel industry. Tungsten is added 
to steel to increase its hardness, 
and its chief use is for high-speed 
tool steels. A typical tool steel 
contains 18 p.c. tungsten, 4 p.e, 
chromium, and 1 p.c. vanadium, 
and similar steels are used for 
mahing valves and valve-seats in 
internal combustion engines and 
as dies for swaging and wire- 
drawing. Tungsten carbide tool 
tips, dies, electrical contacts, etc., 
are extremely hard and wear re- 
sisting, being second only to dia- 
mond in this respect. Tungsten 
is also used in certain non-ferrous 
alloys to increase their hardness, 
density, and resistance to high 
temps. Certain tungstates are use- 
ful for making blue and green pig- 
ments for ceramics and paints; 
and certain tungsten salts render 
various types of cellulose non- 
inflammable. Tungsten has three 
oxides, WOg, W 40 ii, and WOg, 
and it forms numerous chemical 
compounds. In 1949 its name was 
officially changed to wolfiram. 

Tunguragua. Active volcano 
of Ecuador. It rises to 16,700 ft. 
among the Andes in the S. of the 
prov. to which it gives its name. 

Tung^ag^a. Prov. of Ecua- 
dor. It is crossed by the E. Cor- 
^lera of the Andes and is ad- 
jacent to the provs. of Leon, 
Bolivar, Chimborazo, and Oriente. 
It is drained by the Pastaza and 
other affiuents of the Maranon. 
The cap., Ambato, was virtually 
destroyed by earthquake in 1949. 
Area 1,685 sq. m. Pop. 223,100. 

Tnngiis (Chinese, eastern bar- 
barians). People of Altaian stock 
in E. Siberia. Numbering perhaps 
70,000, their many tribes, between 
the Yenisei and the Pacific, include 
the Lamut, Oroohons, and Golds. 
Once horse nomads along the 
Amur, they moved N. before the 
12th ^ century, adopting forest 
hunting, coast fishing, reindeer 
herding, riding, and husbandry in 
the Amur valleys. The Kanohu 
are an ofishoot of this people. The 
aboriginal shamamsm is veneered 
W dther Lamaism or Orthodox; 

Name of three 
nvers of Siberia, tributaries of the 



Yenisei. They are called the Upper 
Tunguska (Angara), the Middle 
or Stony (Podkamenaia), and the 
Lower (Nijnaia). The Angara (^i'.?;.) 
issues from Lake Baikal. All 
flow generally W. across the 
Krasnoyarsk region. 


Ttm - Huang. 

Town and oasis 
in outer Kansu, 

China, close to 
Sinkiang. Its 
former import- 
ance arose from 
its propinquity 
to the high-roads 
from China to the 
Roman Orient, 
and from Tibet 
to Mongolia. In 
1907 Stein ex- 
plored its hun- 
dreds of cave 
shrines, and from 
a ceUa walled 
up in 1036, at 
the Caves of 
the Thousand 
Buddhas, pro- 
cured for the 
British Museum 
500 paintings on 
silk, linen, and 
paper, mostly of 
the Tang period, 620-907 ^ 150 
textile pieces, and 6,500 MSS. and 
printed books. 8ee Turkistan; 
consult The Thousand Buddhas, 
M. A. Stein, 1922 ; Six Centuries 
at Tunhuang, L. Giles, 1944. 

Tunic (Lat. tunica). Woollen 
undergarment in the nature of a 
shirt worn by the Romans, both 
men .. and women. With short 
sleeves a man^s tunic reached to 
the knees and over it the toga was 
worn. Women’s tunics reached 
to the feet, and were worn under- 


Tunis. R.C. cathedral, built 1893-97. 
Top, minaret of the Great Mosaue 
ez-Zeitouna. See facing page 


neath the palla. Today the word 
is used for a short, loose garment, 
and for a military uniform jacket. 
See Costume; Toga. 

Tunicata. Group of marine 
animals, holding a position be- 
tween the vertebrates and the 
invertebrates. They are familiar 
on all rocky coasts as Sea Squirts 
or Dead Men’s Eingers (g'.t?.), and 
many of them assume the form of 
a tubular bag of leathery tissue, 
attached by the base to a rook 
or other object. They were 
formerly regarded as molluscs, but 
are now known to be related to the 
vertebrates. In the larval stage 
they are free-swimming tadpole- 
like animals, with a well-developed 
notochord in the tail, and a 
central nerve tube ending in an 
expansion which is a forerunner 
of the brain in the vertebrates. 
When the animal becomes adult it 
attaches itself to some object; 
the tail, notochord, and “ brain ” 
disappear, and the animal as- 
sumes a tubular 
form. 

Tuning. In 

music, the ad- 
justment of 
sound-producing 
media, both to a 
standard pitch 
and to their re* 
lative positions 
in regard to key. 
Wind instru- 
ments are made 
in certain keys, 
and completed 
with scrupulous 
attention to the 
proportion of 
bore to length, 
and totheproper 
position of 
valves, slides, or 
holes. In the 
harp and the 
string instru- 
ments, funda- 
mental tuning is 
effected by the 
player. 

"■piano and 
violin strings 
and the like are tuned by regulat- 
ing their tension. Organ pipes are 
tuned in different ways according 
to their nature and material ; 
metal flue pipes by having the 
tops widened (sharper), or nar- 
rowed (flatter) by a tuning cone : 
wooden, open pipes by adjusting 
a tuning flap at the back ; stopped 
pipes by altering the position 
of the stopper ; reeds by tapping 
the wire holding down the ends 
of the tongue, to alter the vibrat- 
ing length. 
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Timing-fork. Steel rod bent 

in the middle, and having at the 
fold a handle or foot. Owing to 
^ its permanence 

11 of tone and its 

! 1 1 almost com- 

1 1 ‘ , plete lack of 

■O' ■ upper partials, 

'W _ it is much used 

1 1 i for indicatiing 

||g|||fi|||^9|UUH|tt ; definite pitch. 

By means 
an electro- 
magnet and a 

musical pitch and-break 

By courtesy of contact, tun- 

Booses ing.forks can 

be maintained continuously in 
vibration by an electrical supply. 

Tunis. City of N. Africa, capi- 
tal of Tunisia. It is situated on a 
small lagoon near the Gulf of 
Tunis, in the N. w\.\ \ ■ !- 'i | ! ..yivj 
of the country, 
and is connected !|;!jii=.iv= 

with Bizerta and ■ 
the other princi- 
pal cities of Tun- 
isia and Algeria 
byrly. Ocean-go- 
ing vessels can 
reach Tunis by a 
7-m. channel 
dredged in the lagoon to Goletta 
iq.v.), and opened in 1893. The 
ancient Arab city is of great in- 
terest, and contains many elegant 
mosques, notably that of Sidi- 
Mahrex. Tunis was occupied by the 
French, Kay 12, 1881. During the 
Second Great War it was occupied 
by the Germans in Nov., 1942, and 
taken without serious fighting by 
British and Americans May 7, 
1943. About three miles distant 
are the ruins of Carthage (q.v,). 
Pop. (1936) 219,678, including 
93,356 Muslims, 27,346 Jews, 
42,678 French, 49,978 Italians, 
4,866 Maltese. 

Tunisia (Pr. La Tunisia ), 
French protectorate in N. Africa. 
It lies between Algeria and Tripoli- 
tania, and has a coastline c. 550 m. 


leys extensively cultivated in the 
N. and producing cereals, oranges, 
dates, figs, vines, almonds, and 
olives. The most important river, 
the Medjerda, flows from Algeria, 
and falls into the Gulf of Tunis near 
Porto Farina. There are numerous 
lakes ; those in the S., however, 
generally dry up during the hot 
season. The climate is warm and 
agreeable in the coastal and ele- 
vated regions, but hot in the more 
sterile dSts. The chief industry is 
agriculture, but there are deposits 
of iron, lead, zinc, lignite (pro- 
duction 68,560 tons in 1946), and 
phosphates (696,000 tons in 1946). 

Rlys. connect the chief centres 
of pop. and are linked with the Al- 
gerian system. The principal cities 
are Tunis {q.v,), the capital ; Sfax 
(93,333), a port on the Gulf of 
Gabes ; Susa (28,465), a port on 
the Gulf of Hammamet ; Bizerta 
(28,468), a strongly fortified har- 
bour at the extreme N. point of 
Africa; Gabes (18,611); and 
Kairwan (22,991 ), the holy city of 
the Muslims. 

In the earliest times a possession 
of Eg 3 rpt, Tunisia was later occu- 
pied by the Phoenicians and Can- 
aanitish wanderers. In the 7th 
cent. B.O., exiles from T 5 rre, and 
Phoenicians, under Dido founded 
the celebrated city of Carthage 
(q.v.). Subsequently passing under 
the domination of the Romans, the 
Arabs, and, in 1575, of the Turks, 
Tunisia contains numerous re- 
mains of antiquity, vast ruins, and 
evidences of its former fertility and 
great prosperity. Under Hussein 
ben Ali, who seized the country in 
1705, Tunisia became virtually 
independent, although at times it 
was tributary to Algeria, and Tur- 
kish suzerainty was always ac- 
knowledged. In 1881 the French 
invaded the country, and on May 
12 forced the bey to sign the treaty 
of Kassar-Said, subsequently 
strengthened by a convention 
signed June 8, 1883, under which 
the bey placed Tunis under French 
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Tunisia. Map o£ the French pro- 
tectorate in North Africa 

protection. Sidi Mohammed al- 
Amun (b. Sept. 4, 1881 ) suc- 
ceeded as bey his cousin Sidi 

Mohammed al-Mounsaf, who ab- 
dicated May 16, 1943; he is de- 
scended from Hussein ben Ali. The 
country is administered by a 
French minister resident-general, 
who is responsible to the foreign 
office, with a cabinet of eleven 
heads of depts,, eight of them 
French, three Tunisian. Each of 
19 civil dists. has a French gover- 
nor with Tunisian officials ; there 
are also six military areas. 

During the Second Great War 
Tunisia came under the control of 
the Vichy govt, after the Franco- 
German armistice, and remained 
so until the landing of the Allies in 


long. It is c. 48,300 sq. m. in area, 
and occupies a commanding strate- 
gic position upon the N. African 
fittoral* The inhabitants, 2,608,313 
in 1936, most of whom are Beduin 
Arabs and Kabyles, included a 
large Italian element, 94,000, some 
60,000 Jews, about 7,000 Maltese, 
and a French population of 108,000, 
exclusive of the military. 

Much of the country is mount- 
ainous ; in the S. lie desert steppes, 
in the E. low and sterile desert; but 
some parts are extremely fertile. 
The interior is traversed by three 
mountain chains. Between these 
ridges are numerous elevated val- 
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Morocco and Algeria and their ad- 
vance into Tunisia led the Germans 
to fly in troops and occupy the city 
of Tunis and the surrounding 
country. An account of the fight- 
ing is given under Tunisia, Battle 
of (v.i.). Consult La Tunisie, J. 
Despois, 1931 ; L’^ltat Tunisien et 
le Protectorat Frangais, 1525- 
1931, Fitoussi and Benazet, 1931. 

Tunisia } Battle of, 1942-43. 
The principal object of the Allied 
landings in N.W. Africa on Nov. 8, 
1942, was to secure Tunis and 
Tunisia before Axis forces — either 
those retreating from Alamein or 
others landed across the Mediter- 
ranean — could do so. Those land- 
ings were the signal for the start 
next day of German landings by 
sea and by air, the first at El Ouina 
airport just outside Tunis ; and 
these, unlike the Allied landings, 
were unopposed by the French. 
French opposition to Eisenhower’s 
force lasted only two days (see 
North Africa Campaigns) ; but it 
gave the Germans that additional 
advantage over the AUies, whose 
nearest landing to Tunis was at 
Algiers more than 450 m. away. 

By mid-Nov. the Allies had 
established a forward base at the 
port of B6ne, some 60 m. from the 
Tunisian frontier. From Bone a 
coast road runs comparatively 
straight to Bizerta. It is not a 
good road, and traverses for most 
of its length deep scrub-covered 
valleys or high bare hills. A N.-S. 
road links near Souk Ahras with 
an inland road which runs E. to 
B^ja, splitting there into three : 
the N. arm joins the coast road 
about 30 m. E. of Tabarca ; the 
centre arm, incomplete in 1942, 
cuts through the deep valley of Sidi 
Nsir to Mateur ; the third is the 
old Carthaginian road to Tunis by 
Medjez-el-Bab. At Medjez, 35 m. 
from Tunis, this third road forks, 
the N, fork reaching Tunis by way 
of Tebourba and Djedeida, the S. 
going straight there across low 
rolling hills. 

British Parachute Drop 

A British parachute bn. dropped 
on Nov. 16 at Souk-el- Arba in the 
wide Kroumirie valley, securing 
the airfield there without oppo- 
sition. Commandeering French 
transport, the parachutists went 
forward next morning to Beja and, 
oontmuing to advance along the 
centre road, met the Germans 6 m. 
beyond Sidi Nsir. Meanwhile the 
British commander, Gen. Ander- 
son, sent half his infantry (three 
bus.) with some 25-pdr. artillery 
along the coast road in an attempt 
to teach Bizerta. The other three 
bus. went along the wide and easy 


main road from B4ja to Medjez- 
el-Bab, in the hope of taking Tunis 
by frontal assault. Between them, 
through the defile of Sidi Nsir, 
Anderson sent a small, composite 
force of tanks with supporting 
elements. 

Forty miles beyond Tabarca the 
northern force met German tanks, 
overcame them, and advanced a 
few miles farther to a little pass 
between two hills, named by the 
men “ Green Hill ” and “ Bald 
Hill.” There it was stopped by 
German parachutists well dug in 
and supported by mortars and 
heavy machine-guns. The south- 
ern force, in spite of German air 
superiority, pushed on and secured 
Medjez-el-Bab on Nov. 25. The 
centre force, also heavily bombed, 
reached Sidi Nsir, crossed the high 
hills by the half-made road in 
spite of mortar and anti-tank fire 
and mines, to secme Tebourba on 
Nov. 27. 

Concentration o£ German Forces 

By this time German forces, 
commanded by Gen. Walter 
Nebring, a tank specialist, were 
massed at Bjedeida in prepared 
positions against which British, 
now reinforced by some American, 
troops thrust in vain, to be forced 
back through Tebourba to the hills 
N. of Medjez. On Dec. 8 the rains 
came ; but in spite of the diffi- 
culties of tank warfare in the 
resulting mud, on Dec. 10 and 11 
Nebring thrust in strength from 
Djedeida, and from Massicault to 
the S.W. towards Medjez. These 
attacks were repulsed, though a 
column of XJ.S. armour lost most 
of its tanks, much of its artillery, 
and a number of its vehicles to the 
mud. But the Germans left a 
garrison on Jebel Ahmera (soon to 
earn the name Longstop Ridge), a 
hill dominating the exits from 
Medjez. The 2nd Coldstream 
Guards, detailed to throw the 
Germans off the hill on the night 
of Dec. 22-23, succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves on the crest 
after severe and confused fighting. 
A XJ.S. bn. relieved them, was 
heavily counter-attacked, and, 
mistaking orders, withdrew from 
the crest. The Ist Guards bgde. 
regained the summit on the 24th 
but, after bitter fighting, lost it 
again on Christmas Day. The 
mud was so bad that the Germans 
were left in position, the Allied 
troops falling back on Medjez. 
Hope of a quick seizure of Tunis 
had to be abandoned, and major 
operations postponed until the 
ram ceased. 

^New men and materials were 
reaching the Allies ; but the Ger- 


mans were also being reinforced, 
and Maj.-Gen. Jurgen von Amim 
arrived to take command. On 
Jan. 3, 1943, the Allies attacked 
unsuccessfully in the Green Hill- 
Bald Hill area. On the 18th the 
Germans attacked from Pont-du- 
Fahs ; at Bou Arada about 18 m. 
to the W., they were beaten off. 
In the valley of the Ousseltia they 
were held, but they were not re- 
pulsed until Jan. 23. On that day, 
the 8th army occupied Tripoli, and 
it was decided in Tunisia to try to 
occupy the narrow neck of land 
between the Chott Djerid, an enor- 
mous shallow salt lake, and the 
coast, in order to stop a junction 
of Rommel’s forces retreating from 
the E. with those of von Arnim. 
A strong force assembled near Bou 
Chebka, to the S.E. of Tebessa, 
principal Allied base in the S., 
succeeded in advancing only as far 
as Station Sened, 10 m. W. of 
Maknassy. The Germans held a 
second advance from Sbeitla at 
the edge of the Faid Pass, and 
then on Feb. 14 swept through the 
pass, capturing Sbeitla on the 
night of Feb. 17-18. As a result 
of the loss of Sbeitla, the U.S, 2nd 
corps began to withdraw through 
the narrow Kasserine Pass on 
Kasserine. Gafsa to the S. was 
abandoned in conformity. On 
Feb. 20 the Germans thrust through 
the Kasserine Pass, sending 
armoured forces N. towards 
Thala, W. towards Tebessa. Both 
thrusts were held ; and the Ger- 
mans began to withdraw, followed 
— slowly because of great numbers 
of mines — by British and U.S. 
units. By the evening of the 28th 
the Kasserine Pass was in Allied 
hands again, and Sbeitla had been 
reocoupied. This, the last German 
attack in S, Tunisia, was under 
Rommel’s command, and it gave 
him time and space for the with- 
drawal to the Mareth Line of his 
army of Egypt, which made no 
attempt to stand on the indefen- 
sible Tripolitania-Tunisia frontier. 

8th Army’s Entry into Tunisia 
Patrols of the 8th army crossed 
the frontier in the last days of Jan. 
In accordance with decisions taken 
at the Casablanca conference be- 
tween Roosevelt and ChurchiU, 
the 8th army after entering Tunisia 
came under Eisenhower’s supreme 
command, Gen. Alexander assum- 
ing the fighting command of all 
AUied forces in the country from 
Feb. 19. On Feb. 16 the 8th army 
occupied Ben Gardane; on the 18th 
Medenine. An attempt to re- 
capture Medenine on March 6 — 
Rommel’s last battle in “Africa — 
failed. The battle of the Mareth 
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Line (q.v.), in whicli the Italian 
Gen. Messe commanded the Axis 
forces, followed ; it was not over 
until March 28. The Axis lost 
heavil 3 % but escaped annihilation, 
retreating to the Wadi Akarit, a 
dry gully lying a little beyond 
Gabes and running down to the 
sea. The 8th army paused for re- 
organization near Gabes. Then 
on April 6 it attacked the Wadi 
Akarit and, in fighting “ heavier 
and more savage ” than any since 
Alamein, drove Messe from it. On 
April 7 a patrol of the 8th army 
met a U.S. patrol 15 m. E. of El 
Guetar ; the Allied armies from E. 
and W. had met across N. Africa. 
The Allies occupied Pichon on the 
8th, Sfax on the 10th, Kairwan on 
the 11th, Susa on the 12th. 

Messe reached Enfidaville on 
April 13 and joined von Arnim, 
who assumed command of all Axis 
forces left in Africa. Some quarter 
of a milli on Germans and Italians 
were in the “ box ” running from 
Enfidaville through Pont-du-Pahs, 
the hills E. of Beja, E. of Sedjenane 
to the coast some 10 m. E. of Cape 
Serrat. They were strongly en- 
trenched in well-sited hill positions 
which they had had six months to 
prepare. At sea, however, the II.N. 
maintained constant watch, cut- 
ting down their seaborne supplies ; 
in the air the Allies had complete 
superiority, and transport planes 
flying in petrol and reinforcements 
were shot dowm in numbers. 

Strengthening o£ the 1st Army 

Alexander decided that the 1st 
army was to make the main effort 
in the final battle, and seasoned 
troops from the 8th were trans- 
ferred to it for this purpose. The 
battle began, however, on April 19 
with a subsidiary attack by the 
8th which took Enfidaville. For 
the rest of the battle, the 8th held 
a line just N. of that town. An 
Axis attack on the night of April 
20-21 immediately to the E. of 
Medjez was defeated. On the 22nd 
the Allies attacked Longstop 
Ridge ; in three days of the hardest 
fighting in Tunisia they captured 
it. In the N. an attack, through 
the scrub country of the coast 
hiUs brought French African troops 
within 6 m. of Garaet Achkel, 
outermost of the two great lakes 
of Bizerta. Along the Sedjenane 
vaUey and up into the hills beyond 
Sidi Nsir the Americans thrust on 
April 23, smashing the main Axis 
defence line and opening the road 
to Mateur, entered May 3. 

More reinforcements for the 1st 
army were taken from the 8th. On 
May 6 Bou Aoukaz, a dominating 
hill 4 m. downstream from Long- 


stop and on the opposite side of 
the river, was attacked -with strong 
air support. Fighting was severe, 
and the summit wns taken by the 
1st Irish Guards at the cost of 
many casualties- On May 6 
massed artillery and air bombard- 
ment of the Axis positions fol- 
lowed, and tw’O armoured divs. 
pushed forward, finding resistance 
“ gallant and desperate ” but dis- 
organized. By nightfall they were 
in Massicault. At first light next 
morning they moved forward, and 
at 2.45 p.m. on May 7 entered 
Tunis, to be greeted "with un- 
restrained enthusiasm by the 
population. An hour and a half 
later Americans entered Bizerta. 

Isolation o£ Gape Bon Peninsula 

After passing through Tunis, 
Allied armour wheeled down the 
road that runs across the base of 
the Cape Bon peninsula. It was 
held in the exceptionally strong 
position of the Hammam Ltf defile 
by the Hermann Goering div., but 
on May 10 broke through to Ham- 
mamet. Next day infantry sw’ept 
rapidly round the peninsula, en- 
countering no opposition. On May 
12, after a brief resistance, the 
forces remaining in the hiUs raised 
the white flag. The forces to the 
S. of the Allied wedge, larger than 
those to the N. and including six 
generals, had surrendered un- 
conditionally on May 9. Among 
the remaining Axis forces in 
isolated pockets N.W. of Enfida- 
ville, mass surrenders occurred on 
the 12th. Von Amim surrendered 
to the commanding officer of the 
2nd Gurkhas. He was taken to 
Alexander’s h.q. at Le Kef where, 
says Alexander, “ he still seemed 
surprised at the suddenness of the 
disaster. Gen. Messe delayed his 
surrender until the morning of the 
13th ; shortly before he had been 
informed by radio of his pro- 
motion to the rank of marshal. 
The troops in general surrendered 
to anyone they could find willing 
to accept their surrender. It was 
an astonishing sight to see long 
lines of Germans driving them- 
selves, in their own transport or in 
commandeered horse-carts, west- 
wards in search of prisoner-of-war 
cages.” Some 250,000 men laid 
down their arms j 663 escaped, the 
German command having, in fact, 
made no effort to evacuate troops. 

The British “ 1st army ” which 
entered Tunisia in Nov., 1942, 
under the command of Lt.-Gen. 
K. A. N. Anderson, consisted of 
one incomplete infantry div. and 
one tank regt. ; the div. was com- 
pleted on Dec. 1 ; the 6th ar- 
moured div. was completed Dee. 


15 ; the 46th div. reached the front 
in the first week of Feb., 1943, the 
1st div. by March 22, the 4th div. 
in the second week of April. In 
Tunishi there were also the U.S. 
2nd corps, of necessity raw to 
battle, and the French 19th corps, 
in Tunisia under Vichy, and re- 
garded at first as of somewhat 
uncertain loyalty to the Allies. The 
Americans were directly under 
Eisenhower, the supreme com- 
mander ; the French under Gen. 
Juin were responsible to Gen, 
Giraud. It w'as Jan. 25, 1943, 
before Anderson was made respon- 
sible for coordinating the whole 
small Alfred force. In the final 
stages of the battle, on the other 
hand, notably close cooperation 
developed not only between army, 
navy, and air force, but also be- 
tween the Allied groups engaged. 

Irene ClepUane 

Tunja. Town of Colombia, in 
the dept, of Boyaca. About 80 m. 
N.N.E. of Bogota, it is reached by 
road and rly. One of the oldest 
towns in America, it is remarkable 
for weU preserved old Spanish 
buildings. Pop. 27,080. 

Timja OR Tundja. River of the 
Balkans. Rising in the S. slope of 
the Balkans Mts., it flows E. and 
then S. through a region much of 
which is a succession of gardens of 
roses, and joins the Maritza at 
Adrianople. Its length is about 
150 m. The Tunja Valley produces 
large quantities of otto of roses. 

Tunnel (Fr. tonneau, cask). Ex- 
cavation underground to form a 
passage for conveying rail, road, or 
pedestrian traffic, sewage, water, 
cables, etc. Tuimels are also used 
in mining. The design and method 
of construction vary considerably, 
largely depending on the nature of 
the ground. When the material 
is loose, e.gr. sand, silt, or shattered 
rock, it becomes necessary to sup- 
port the sides and top of the ex- 
cavation ; in water-bearing strata, 
or when tunnels are driven at 
shallow depths below rivers, it is 
often necessary to use compressed 
air. Except for tunnels in sound 
rock, and when it is considered un- 
necessary to provide any special 
exposed surface, tunnels are lined 
with cast iron, concrete segments, 
concrete in situ, brickwork, or 
masonry, according to the uses to 
which the tunnels are to be put. 

Deep tunnels ^re often driven by 
first sinking shafts to the required 
depth, thus providing working 
faces, and also means for removing 
the excavated material (spoil). In 
rock, small headings precede the 
main excavation. In soft ground 
such as clay, pneumatic spaders 
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are used, and in 

tunnels of large 

diameter it is 

customary to use • 

a Greathead 

shield, which not 

only supports the > Jr 

ground until the 

lining is built, but 

also carries work- 

ing platforms and 

movable tables 

actuated by hj^draulic jacks to 


of an extensive and at first suc- 
cessful revolt against them. Even- 
tually he was taken prisoner and, 
on May 18, 1782, at Cuzco was 
executed with barbarous cruelty, 
his family suffering a similar fate. 


Large Mediterranean food fish, occasionally 
found in British waters 


erel family. Common in 


give support to the face of the ex- Mediterranean, it occurs round the 
cavation. Most of the London U.K. The fish frequently grows to 
underground rly. tumiels were con- a length of over ten ft., sometimes 
struoted in this manner. weighs half a ton, and is a valu- 

It is sometimes possible to soli- able food fish, with flesh which 
dify wet, granular ground hy the looks very much like hcef. It is 
injection of sodium silicate and eaten both fresh and preserved in 


calcium chloride in small measured 
doses, which give increased 
stren^h and impermeability. This 


oil. See Bonito. 

Timstall. Market town of 
Staffs, England, In the heart of 


is particularly useful in forming a the Potteries, it is one of the five 
temporary safe foundation under towns which form the co. hor. of 
existing buildings, below which Stoke-on-Trent, lying in the N. 
tunnels are being driven, to sup- thereof. It has a rly. station. The 
port the buildings before the tunnel Victoria Institute, 1889, contains 


lining is fixed. Cement grout is 
invaluable to fill voids behind 
tunnel linings and to seal fissures 
in rook through which water might 


a public library. The principal 
occupations are making earthen- 
ware and bricks ; there are also 
coal and iron works in the neigh- 


flow. An important feature in bourhood. Tunstall was long a 
tunnelling, especially where explo- stronghold of Primitive Method- 


sives are used, is the matter of 
ventilation ; a supply of fresh air 
must be carried near the face, and 
the gaseous products of blasting 
and the exhaust air from pneu- 
matic tools must he removed. In 
long tunnels used for road or rly, 
traffic, adequate ventilation must 
also he provided. 

Timney, James Joseph (b. 
1 898 ) . American boxer, known as 
Gene Tunney, born May 25, 1898. 
He was a rates clerk who won a 
boxing championship while in the 
U.S. army in Erance. He beat 
Jack Dempsey {q.v . ) for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world, 
Sept. 23, 1926, at Philadelphia ; 
and again in a return match before 
130,000 people 


ism. Pop. approx. 22,000. 

Tunstall, Cuthbert (1474- 
1569). English prelate. Educated 
in England and Italy, he entered 
the Churoh,and 


Gene Tnnney, 
American boxer 


at Chicago, 
Sept. 22. 1927, 
These were 


Tunney would 
probably have 
lost them hut 
for his cool 
thinking. 
Having 


challenger, Tom Heeney, July 26, 
1928, he retired from the ring un- 
defeated. He married a grand- 
niece of Andrew Carnegie. 

Tmmy (Thunniis thymm). 
Large fi^, belonging to the mack- 




in 1611 was ap- 
pointed chan- 
cellor to the 
archbishop of 
Canterbury, 
and bishop of 
London in 
1622. He had 
been employed 

,ce. xxe Deau Cutlitert TunstaU, on various poli- 

f or the heavy- English prelate tical missions 

p of the world, since 1515, and 

Philadelphia ; in 1526 and 1529 was special am- 
1 match before hassador to the emperor Charles V. 
130,000 people Given the see of Durham in 1530, 
at Chicago, Tunstall followed Henry VIII in 
Sept. 22, 1927, his break with the pope, and in 
These were 1537 was appointed president of 
sensational the council of the north, Tempor- 
contests, and arily losing his mitre under Ed- 
Tunney would ward VI, he was reinstated by 
probably have Mary, but, refusing to take the 
lost them hut oath of supremacy to Elizabeth, 
for his cool was imprisoned, dying in prison 
thinking, at Lambeth, Nov. 18, 1559. 
Having Tupac Amaru (c.1740-82). A 
knocked out a Peruvian revolutionary, whose 
ieney, July 26, real name was Jos 6 Gabriel Con-’ 
m the ring un- dorcanqui, known as The Last of 
«rrled a grand- the Incas. He was bom at Tinta, 
amegie. S. of Cuzco. For a time he ruled a 

VU8 ihynnus), district under the Spaniards, but 
ig to the mack- in 1780 placed himself at the head 


Tupelo Tree. Sprays o£ leaves and 
flowers. Inset, left, female flower 
and, right, head of male flower 

Tupelo Tree or Ooechee Lime 
(Nyssacapitata). Small tree of the 
family Nyssaceae, native of the 
southern U.S.A. It grows in 
swamps, and has alternate, oval 
leaves, cottony on the under-side. 
The small greenish flowers have the 
sexes separate, the males forming 
little heads, the females solitary. 
The plum-like fruits are red. 

Tupman, Tracy. Character in 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, one of 
thef our ‘ ‘ corresponding members ’ ’ 
of the Pickwick Club, He is a 
middle-aged beau, extremely sus- 
ceptible to feminine charms. 

Tupper, Sib Charles (1821- 
1915). Canadian statesman. Bom 
at Amherst, N.S.» July 2, 1821, and 
educated in Edinburgh, he became 
a doctor. He entered the state 
legislature in 1846, was prime 
minister, 1864-67, and one of the 
fathers of the confederation of 
1867. In 1870 he became president 
of the privy council of Canada, and 
under Macdonald was minister of 
inland revenue and of customs, 
and, in the 1878 ministry, in charge 
of public works and of rlys. He 
was high commissioner for Canada 
in London, 1884-87 and 1888-96, 
arranging the loan for the C.P.R. 
as finance minister in the interval. 
In 1896 for a few weeks Tapper 
was prime minister of the dominion^ 
Then for four years he led the op- 
position in the house of commons. 
Knighted in 1879 and made a 
baronet in 1888, he spent most of 
his time in England in his last 
years, dying Oct. 30, 1915. Tupper 
published RecoUeotiona of Sixty 
Years, 1914. 

Tupper, Martin Farquhab 
(1810-89). British author. Bom in 
London, July 17, 1810, and eduoat- 
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Martin Tupper, 
Biitisli author 


ed at the Charterhouse and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he is remembered 
solely for his Proverbial Philo- 
sophy, 1838, 

a didactic work 
in blank verse, 
which at first 
attracted little 
notice, but 
eventually 
achieved extra- 
ordinary popu- 
larity, particu- 
larly in the 
U.S.A. Tupper 
also -wrote mediocre verse, and -was 
an indefatigable inventor. He died 
at Albury, Surrey, Nov. 29, 1889. 
CoTusult M. T., His Rise and Pall, 
D. Hudson, 1949. 

Til Quoque (Lat., thou also). 
An answer to an opponent, in which 
the imputing of some offence is 
answered by bringing exactly the 
same charge against the accuser. 
The schoolboy retort “ You’re 
another ! ” is an obvious instance. 

Tura. River of Russia. ^ Rising 
in the E. slope of the Urals in the 
region of Sverdlovsk, it flows S.E. 
into the prov. of Om^, and after a 
course of 450 m. discharges into 
the Tobol, 70 m. S.W. of Tobolsk. 
The river is frozen from Nov. to 
May. The valley yields timber of 
good quality. 

Turanian. Persian term for 
the non-Iranian nomads of central 
Asia. Philologists have applied it 
inexactly to the Ural-Altaic lan- 
guage-family, and to such unre- 
lated tongues as Dra vidian ; ethno- 
logists have intensified the con- 
fusion by still looser applications. 
During the First Great War a Pan- 
Turanian movement aimed at the 
political cohesion of the Ottoman 
Turks with their central Asian 
congeners. See Altaian. 

Turban. Head-dress worn by 
Mahomedans. It consists of a scarf 
of cotton or silk wound round the 
head, the man- 
nerofarranging 
i the folds vary- 
I ing according 
' to rank and 
4 country. The 
f tarbush or fez, 

^ or a cap of simi- 
lar description, 
is sometimes 

Tuxban as worn used as the 

in N. Africa foundation for 

a turban. Early in the 19th century 
the turban became fashionable 
among some European women. It 
was also adopted by some Tn<^mn 
army units. See Cap. 

Turbary (late Lat. turbaria, fr. 
turha, turf). In law, the right to go 
upon another’s land or to dig turf 


upon it. The word is sometimes 
used to define ground upon which 
turf is dug. 

Turberville or Turbervill, 
Edward (c. 1648-81). Welsh in- 
former. Having been emploj^ed in 
the house of the marquis of Powis, 
he served in the French army, 
1676, and then studied at the Eng- 
lish college at Douai. At the trial 
of Lord Stafford, 1680, he alleged 
that he had been importuned by 
the prisoner to kill Charles II. 
Turberville was likewise a witness 
at Shaftesbury’s trial next year, in 
which he died on Dec. 18. 

TurberviUe, George (c. 1540- 
c, 1610). English poet and writer. 
Bom at Whitchurch, Dorset, he 
was educated at Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. He became 
secretary to Sir Thomas Randolph, 
whom he accompanied on his mis- 
sion to Ivan the Terrible in 1568. 
Turberville wrote Epitaphs, Epi- 
grams, Songs, and Sonets, 1567 ; 
The Book of Faulconrie or Hawking, 
1575 ; Tragical Tales, 1587, from 
the Italian ; and translated Ovid’s 
Heroical Epistles, 1567. He helped 
to make popular Italian poetical 
models, and was a pioneer of Eng- 
lish blank verse. 

TurberviUe, Henry de (d. 
1239). English soldier, A loyal 
follower of King John, he took 
part in the victory on behalf of 
Henry III over the French fleet 
in Dover Straits, 1217 ; was sene- 
schal of Gascony, 1226-31 and 
1234-38 ; and fought in the Welsh 
war, 1233, when he captured Car- 
marthen. In 1238 he was in arms 
for the emperor Frederick II 
against the Lombards, and was 
about to go on crusade when he 
died, Dec. 21, 1239. 

Turbine* The various classes 
of this machine are described 
under the headings Gas Turbine ; 
Steam Turbine; Water Turbine. 

Turbine, Ralph de (d. 1122). 
English primate. Also known as 
Ralph d’Esoures, he became a 
monk of Seez, then abbot, and, set- 
tling in England in HOC, was made 
bishop of Rochester. Appointed 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1114, 
he is remembered chiefly on ac- 
count of his refusal to consecrate 
Thurstan to the archbishopric of 
York unless the latter acknow- 
ledged obedience to Canterbury. 

Turbot {Bhomhus mcuocimus). 
British flat food fish. Next to the 
sole, it is the most highly esteemed 
of the flat fish for the firmness and 
delicacy pf its flesh. It is greyish- 
brown in colour, with darker spots, 
and the scales when present are 
very small and inconspicuous. A 
turbot may grow to over 3 ft- in 



Turbot, the flat iood flsh caught off 
the British coasts 

length. It feeds mainly on other 
fishes. The turbot fishery is carried 
on off the N.E. coast of England, 
usually beginning in May, trawling 
being practised. See Brill. 

Turbulence* Name given to 
the irregular or “eddy” motion 
which appears in fluids, whether 
liquid or gaseous, when they flow 
past solid surfaces or when neigh- 
bouring streams flow past or over 
each other, provided that the 
velocity exceeds a certain level. 
There is no mathematical definition 
of turbulence; fluid motion is said 
to be turbulent when it is impos- 
sible to specify the details of the 
motion. The motion of the lower 
layers of the atmosphere is turbu- 
lent, e.f/. the wind consists of a 
series of gusts and lulls. 

Turco. Name given to Algerian 
riflemen. They belong to the regi- 
ments which constitute the native 
portion of the African infantry in 
the French army. Commanded 
partly by French and partly by 
native officers, their official des- 
cription is Tirailleurs Alg^iens. 

Turcoman or Turkoman. 
Tribes of Turkic stock and speech, 
mostly in W. Turkistan and thus 
inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. Num- 
bering some 290,000, they are 
found as far W. as the Caucasus, 
and there are outlying bands in 
Asiatic Turkey and across the Per- 
sian and Afghan frontiers. Hardy, 
thick-set, predatory, stock-breed- 
ing nomads of Altaian type, they 
form nine tribes, mostly dwelling 
in winter villages and summer en- 
campments. Since the Russian 
subjugation in 1881 many Tur- 
comans have adopted agriculture. 
See Turkmen. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne, Vicomte de (1611- 
75). French soldier. Nephew of 
Maurice of Nassau, and grandson 
of WiQiam the Silent of Orange, 
he was born Sept. II, 1611, at 
Sedan, was brought up as a Protes- 
tant, and joined the French army 
in 1630. He distinguished himself 
in the earlier French campaigns 
of the Thirty Years’ War (q,v,), 
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and from 1641 onwards held the 
highest commands, although he 
was periodically superseded by 
Conde, a bril- 
liant soldier in 
the field, but on 
a much lower 
plane, than 
Turenne in the 
sphere of real 
generalship. In 
1644-45, when 
Turenne was 
Vicomce ae Turenne, commanding 
^ou Sd4j« of 

ilUrLoU^r. 

Ehine with much skill under great 
dijB&culties, Cond6 spoilt his work 
by bringing upon their joint force 
a heavy defeat at Freiburg, and 
then stole credit by winning a 
lucky victory at Ndrdlingen. In 
1646, however, Turfenne, relieved 
from the embarrassment of his 
rival, conducted a brilliant cam- 
paign in which he made himself 
master of Bavaria in the last cam- 
paign of the war in Germany. 

During the civil wars of the 
Fronde, 1648-52, when it was hard 
for Frenchmen to decide where 
their loyalty lay, Turenne changed 
sides between the rebels and the 
court. In 1650 he suffered at 
Rethel his only significant defeat, 
but in the last campaign proved de- 
cisively superior to Cond4, winning 
the victory of the Faubourg St. 
Denis to regain Paris for the court. 
Against the Spaniards he won bat- 
tles at Arras and Dunkirk, compel- 
ling them to sign the peace of the 
Pyrenees. Louis XIV appointed 
him marshal-general in 1661, and 
stopped short of making him con- 
stable of France only because of 
his Protestantism. As Turenne 
was received into the R.C. Church 
as late as 1668, his conversion 
scarcely seems due to a desire for 
secular advancement. 

In the Dutch war, 1672, and 
against the German princes he 
again proved the greatest master 
of the art of war of his day. But 
when in 1674 he took the Palatin- 
ate, much hatred was aroused by 
his campaign of devastation. Then 
came his sensational winter march 
secretly through the length of the 
Vosges to crush the allies at Turk- 
heim, Jan. 6, 1675, and recapture 
Alsace. Giving battle again on 
July 27 to Montecucculi at Sass- 
baoh, he was killed early in a vic- 
torious action. Turenne was the 
e^y lecher of Marlborough, and 
his later oampaims were a model 
to Hapoleon. Esteemed for daring 
and strat^eai skiE hy both 
enemies and allies, he has also 
left, on the whole, the reputation 


of a man of noble character, 
appealing to all generations of 
Frenchmen. The best English bio- 
graphy is by T. 0. Cockayne, 1853. 
That by Max Weygand was 
translated into English in 1930. 
Turenne’ s memoirs were published 
by P. Marichal in 1909. 

Turf. Term used for the grassy 
surface of the soil ; also the sods of 
earth and grass roots cut for 
various purposes. By association 
it is used for the sport of horse- 
racing and aU its connexions. See 
Horse-racing. 

Turfan. Town and oasis N.E. 
of the Tarim basin, Sinkiang. 
Situate in a depression 300 ft. below 
sea level, with a pop. of 50,000, 
mostly Mahomedan, it lies on the 
great highway from E. China to 
Kashgar and Central Asia. The 
chief article of commerce is cotton, 
irrigation being effected by karez, 
or underground channels. Explora- 
tions of its ruined Buddhist mon- 
asteries yielded remains and MSS. 
in the local Kuchan dialect. 

Turf Club. London club found- 
ed in 1868, mainly for sportsmen. 
Its house is at 85, Piccadilly. 

Turgenev, Ivan Sergeievich 
(1818-83). Russian novelist. He 
belonged to an old impoverished 

— noble family, 

probably of 
Tartar ances- 
try, and was 
bom at Orel. 
Educated in 
Moscow, St, 
Petersburg, and 
Berlin, he 
began his liter- 

by 

^ €7 writing 

verses, 

which, however, he soon abandoned 
for prose, publishing his first sketch 
of peasant life in 1847. In 1850 
he wrote his one popular play, A 
Month in the Country, and in 1852 
came a volume of studies of peas- 
ant life, A Sportsman’s Sketches 
(Eng. trans. 1895). This work 
showed that a new great Russian 
writer had arisen, and contributed 
to the emancipation of the serfs in 
1861, Having suffered a month’s 
imprisonment for an article he 
wrote on the death of Gogol in 
1852 and two years’ banishment to 
his estate, he left Russia in 1855, 
and, but for rare brief visits home, 
passed the rest of his life in self- 
imposed exile, living for the most 
part in Baden and in Paris, 
Then followed half a dozen 
novels : Rudin, 1866 ; A House of 
Gentlefolk, 1859; On the Eve, 
1860 ; Fathers and Sous, 1862, 



which is generally acce})ted as the 
author’s masterpiece; Smoke,1867; 
and Virgin Soil, 1876. Turgenev 
died at Bougival, near Paris, Sept. 

4, 1883. Most of his works have ap- 
peared in English translations. 
Consult Landmarks in Russian 
Literature, M. Baring, 1910 ; La 
Vie de Tourguenieff, B. Haumant, 
1910 ; Turgenev, The Man, A. 
Yarmolinsky, 1927 ; Tourgueniev, 
A. Maurois, 1931. 

Turgot, Anne Robert Jacques 
( 17 27-8 1 ) . French statesman and 
economist. Born May 10, 1727, he 
was educated 
at the Sor- 
bonne, and in 
1761 became 
Intendant of 
Limoges. Hold- 
ing that office 
for 13 years, 
he effected re- 
markable eco- (ra.cg.ues Tuxgot, 
nomic reforms French statesman 
in that district. louvre 

In Aug., 1774, he was entrusted 
by Louis XVI with the financial 
administration of France, taking 
office as comptroller-general. 

Called to the ministry when 
France was unconsciously heading . 
towards the Revolution, Turgot 
made a gallant effort to save the 
situation. He instituted drastic 
economies, which infuriated the 
classes who made their profit out of 
the existing system; he secured 
the king’s support in abolishing 
the internal barriers to the free- 
dom of trade in corn within the 
kingdom ; he sought to establish 
a system of local self-government ; 
and at the beginniug of 1776 he 
attacked the corvee, the vested in- 
terests of the guilds, the gabelle, or 
salt tax, and the exemption from 
taxation of the privileged classes. 
Those classes, with the support of 
the queen, united in an attack 
upon the minister, which Louis 
was unable to resist. In May, 
1776, Turgot was dismissed, and 
retired into private life. He died 
March 20, 1781. See Physiocrats. 

Turgutlu OR Kassaba. Town 
of Asiatic Turkey, in Manisa vil- 
ayet. It is about 30 m. E. of Izmir, 
on the rly, to Alashehr. Famed for 
melons, it exports thto together 
with cotton, silk, and silkworms. 
The pop. of some 20,000 is mainly 
Muslim. 

Tiiriamo. Seaport of Vene- 
zuela which in 1948 was in course 
of construction. It lies between 
Puerto Cabello and La Guaira. 
Quays were planned to accommo- 
date the largest ocean liners, and 
the port, connected by highway 
with the Maraoay- Valencia road, 
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Turin* Italy. 1. Royal Palace on Piazza Gastello dating from 1660, whicli 
suffered war damage. 2. La Superga, the church where many kings of 
Sardinia are huried. 3. The 15th cent. Gothic cathedral of S. John the Baptist, 
containing interesting frescoes. 4. Vittorio Emanuele I bridge, one of four 
bridges in the city crossing the Po, showing the church of Gran Madre di Bio 


was intended to play a leading 
part in Venezuelan commerce. 

Tnriii (Ital. Torino). Most west- 
erly prov. of Piedmont, Italy. It is 
bounded W. by France, N. by 
Aosta proT., E. by several provs., 
and W. by Cuneo ; and is drained 
by the headstreams of the Po, 
which flow E. from the Graian Alps. 
It is mostly mountainous. Copper, 
coal, marble, chestnuts, cattle*, silk, 
cottons, and linens are produced. 

Turin (Ital.Tp^o; anc. Augusta 
Taurinorum ) . City of N. W. Italy, 
fourth largest in the country, and 
capital of Turin 
prov. It is situa- 
ted at an alt. of 
785 ft. on the 
Po, which is 
here navigable. 
Genoa is some 
SOm.S.E., Milan 
the same dis- 
tance E.N.E., 
and the Mont Cenis Tunnel 54 m. 
W. Turin is a modern, well built, 
open, and unfortified city of rec- 
tangular plan with straight streets, 
parts of which are arcaded. The 
Piazza Gastello in the N.E. 
is the focus of civic life. Here 
are the huge, unlovely Palazzo 
Madama, once a Roman gate- 
way, damaged in air raids of 
the Second Great War ; the Porta 
Decumana, later a castle; and a 



Turin arms 



Turin. Plan of the central districts of the Italian city 
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13th century fortress, enlarged at 
various dates. 

From the Piazza radiate im- 
portant streets, the chief, the Via di 
Po, leading to one 
of the four city I 
bridges. N. of 
the Piazza is the 
plain brick royal 
palace, which 
dates from 1660, 
and also suffered 
war damage. 

Near by is the 


duction to England it was supposed 
to have come from the Muslim east, 
then loosely called Turkey, and the 
bird was accordingly thus named ; 





Gothic cathedral of S. John the 
Baptist (1492-98), with interesting 
frescoes and relics. On an eminence 
reached by cable rly. is the Super- 
ga, the burial church of the house 
of Savoy. The university was 
founded in 1404 ; part of its library 
was destroyed. The palace of the 
academy of sciences contains a 
picture gallery and a museum of 
antiquities. Roman remains show 
that there was a theatre. Alto- 
gether 31 churches and 67 palaces 
were mohe or less badly bombed 
late in 1942. 

Manufactures include motor 
cars, steel and iron goods, silks, 
ribbons and velvets, cottons and 
woollens. Turin became a Roman 
colony under Augustus. It passed 
to the house of Savoy in the 11th 
century, and during 1861-66 was 
the capital of Italy. Liberated 
from the Germans April 27, 1945, 
by Italian patriots after two days’ 
fighting, Turin was entered by 
Japanese- American troops of the 
Allied 6th army April 30. Pop. 
712,983. See Arcade, illus. p. 563. 

Turlrey (Mdeagris gallopavo). 
Large bird of the pheasant family 
(Pharianidae). It is a native of N, 
America fromS. Canada to Mexico, 
hut Is now extinct in the wild state 
in the settled areas. On its intro- 


Tuikey. Cock and hen oi the breed , , v ~ “ 

domesticated in Britain. Left. wUd explorers brought it from Mexico, 
turkey-cock from North America Under domestication the turkey 

By courtesy of the American Mn&eum needs ample range and freedom. 

0 aura 3 ry domesticated breeds are 

a similar error being perpetuated the mammoth bronze, the Cam- 
in Prance, where it was called bridge bronze, and the Norfolk 
poule divide, bird of India, since black. The first is fairly hardy, 
contracted into diTide or dindon. It and attains a weight of over 30 lb. 
is distinguished by its large size, The Cambridge bronze is slightly 
heavy body, and almost bare neck smaller. The small Norfolk black 
and head, which are bluish with is the easiest to rear on a farm 
red warts, the head covered with where no special attention can be 
fleshy excrescences, one process devoted to it. 

TURKEY: REPUBLIC OP EUROPE a ASIA 

ndgar Stern-Rub arth, Pb.D. 

An account of the fepuhlio of Turkey set up in 1923 is here followed 
by a history of the Ottoman empire from its origin to its downfall. 

See also Ankara; Istanbul; Izmir ; Trabzon^ and other towns; 
under Bulgaria ; Greece ; Persia, and other countries formerly 
under Turkish suzerainty; Abdul Hamid; Atatiirk, M. K.; 
Osman ; Solyman the Magnificent, and other noted figures in 
Turkish history. The fighting between Turks and the Allies during 
the First Great War is described under Dardanelles, Attacks on; 
Gallipoli Campaign ;■ Kut; Mesopotamia, Campaign; Palestine; 

Salonica ; see also Lawrence, T. B. 


hanging from the forehead being 
extensible and erectile when the 
bird is excited. The bill and feet 
also are red. 

The plumage in general is cop- 
pery bronze colour marked with 
black. There is a broad band of 
white at the tip of the tail-coverts 
and a similar band on the feathers 
of the tail proper. The male hears 
on the chest a hanging bunch of 
black bristles about 9 ins. long. A 
turkey is omnivorous, and attains 
a weight up to 60 lb. Mating takes 
place in March, and from nine to 
15 or more brown-spotted, whitish 
eggs are laid. From this wild fowl 
the smaller domestic turkey origin- 
ated, first appearing in Europe early 
in the 16th cent., when Spanish 
explorers brought it from Mexico. 

Under domestication the turkey 
needs ample range and freedom. 
The chief domesticated breeds are 
the mammoth bronze, the Cam- 
bridge bronze, and the Norfolk 
black. The first is fairly hardy, 
and attains a weight of over 30 lb. 
The Cambridge bronze is slightly 
smaller. The small Norfolk black 
is the easiest to rear on a farm 
where no special attention can be 
devoted to it. 


The Turkish republic, estab- 
lished Oct. 29, 1923, by one man 
with a few faithful assistants and 

disciples, haslittle 

J:f in common with 

' I • the former Otto- 

/ empire, 

( ( i'-S: which, a conquer- 
, ing military pow- 
L j i jf er in the Middle 

Ages, had been 
Turkey arms ever more rapidly 
disintegrating for 
two centuries. The republic consists 
of the mainland of this former 
empire, Anatolia, and the prov. of 
(Turkish) Thrace, its last European 
territory, and contains the original 
stock of its once nomadic popula- 
tion, theTurks, withbut smallsettle- 
ments of other races ; the language 
and the flag, crescent and star in 
white on red, have not changed. 

The republic of Turkey (Turkiye 
Oumhuxyeti) lies between lat. 364® 
and 42j^° N. and long. 26® and 


45® E. It covers an area of 296,107 
sq. m. and has a growing pop. 
(1945) of 18,860,222; of these 
1,493,976 live in European Turkey 
with Istanbul, pop. 845,316, and 
Edirne (Adrianople) as the biggest 
towns. Istanbul, capital of the 
empire, has been replaced as 
capital by Ankara, pop. 226,712, 
a provincial town on the plateau 
of Anatolia before 1923 with 
fewer than 40,000 inhabitants. 
Izmir (200,088) is the chief port 
in the Aegean, Adana (100,367) is 
the chief port on the S. coast. 
Bursa, Eskishehr, Gaziantep, 
Konieh, Kaisariyeh, and Erzerum 

n also exceed 
50,000 inhabit- 
ants, but by far 
the majority of 
the population 

live and work 

Turkey flag. Bed in villages and 
sMiaU farming 

centwistu 
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about four-fifths of all Turks still 
being peasants, and cultivating 
the soil in their age-old way — about 
6 p.c. of the total area is under 
agriculture — or breeding horses, 
cattle, sheep, goats, poultry, etc. 
A law of 1929 turned them from 
tenants into owners of their land. 
Fishing and trading by sea are 
industries of the long coastline. The 
main part of Anatolia is a high 
plateau rising in the centre to 

3,000 ft. and bordered by mt. 
ranges in the N., E., and S., with 
a narrow strip of plain along the N. 
and S. coasts, a wider strip in the 
W. There are large swamps and 
marshes and, in the centre, salt 
lakes and steppes ; forests, chiefly 
in the E., cover 36,000 sq. m. ; 
the mts. reach over 16,000 ft. in 
the E. in the highest point of the 
mts. of Ararat, and some 12,000 ft. 
in the centre in Mt. Argaeus. 

Climate, Flora, and Fauna 

Turkey in Europe has a Mediter- 
ranean climate, the mean temp, of 
Istanbul ranging from 42° E. in 
Jan. to 74° F. in July. Asiatic 
Turkey is a region of varying 
climate. Heavy autunm and 
winter rains occur along the N. 
coast ; summer showers decrease 
towards the E., and in the interior 
and south precipitation is confined 
to the cold season. Under mari- 
time influences the coastal areas 
experience mild vunters and cool 
summers; inland there are ex- 
tremes of temp., e.g'. the Jan. and 
July means at Mazara are 21^ F. 
and 77° F. respectively. 

Palm trees and cotton planta- 
tions flourish in the semi-tropical 
plain of Adana in the S. ; Mediter- 
ranean plants and shrubs grow 
along the W. coast and the Straits. 
Alpine vegetation is to be found 
near the Black Sea to the E. and on 
the Transcaucasian border ranges ; 
plants of the steppe in the centre. 
The animals of these different 
characteristic zones range from 
bear and wolf to jackal and 
bustard. Long-haired species of 
cat, goat, and rabbit take their 
name (Angora) from the capital; 
camels are bred in many parts ; 
tobacco from the Black Sea area 
(Samsun, Trabzon) and the W. 
coast (Aidin, Izmir) has world- wide 
markets, and the large town of 
Afyon Karahisar H.W. of Konieh 
takes its name from the huge 
opium-producing poppy-fields in 
its prov. Turkey's exports include 
raisins and almonds, hazel nuts, 
olive oil, cotton and wool, figs 
and eggs, and carpets, most of 
them hand-woven in antique 
patterns either in the home or in 
factories near Istanbul and Izmir. 


Within a quarter of a century 
Turkey developed considerable 
industry. Possessing valuable 
deposits of coal, lignite, chromium, 
manganese and magnesite, zinc, 
sulphur, antimony, marble, meer- 
schaum, and some iron ore and 
copper, Turkey devoted great care 
and effort, from 1935, to the 
exploration of these resources and 
started digging oil weUs and 
building power stations, cement 
and other works of basic in- 
dustries. Textile, paper, iron, and 
ceramic industries, at first with 
Russian, then with western assist- 
ance, were created and a great 
programme of rly. building was 
vigorously put into effect. Thus, 
while at the end of the First Great 


vilayet), each with an ilhay 
(formerly vali) at its head ; four il 
are in European Turkey. Their 
size varies betw'een 1,400 and 

11,000 sq. m., the largest being 
that of the capital Ankara. 

Military service is obligatory for 
three yrs. and men between 21 
and 46 are liable to be called to 
the colours. Peace-time strength 
is about 200,000 officers and men, 
war strength approx. 2 million. 
Military service is combined with 
education and craft training ; 
men of the minorities — Armenians, 
Greeks, Arabs, etc. — are excluded 
from training in arms, but receive 
the educational training. Educa- 
tion, in fact, is one of the govt’s, 
main purp oses ; elementary 



Turkey. Map showing the extent of the country as determined ty the treaties 
oi Sdvres, 1920, and Lausanne, 1923 


War there was but one through 
rly, line, that linking Istanbul with 
Syria and, by way of the Bagdad 
rly., Iraq, and a few unconnected 
lines inland from several coastal 
towns, by 1945 there were 4,339 m. 
of well-connected, state-owned 
lines covering the whole country. 

Administration. The constitu- 
tion, which has been amended 
several times, dates from April 20, 
1924. It declared Turkey to be a 
republic and decreed that an 
assembly should be elected every 
four years. A law of 1946 gave 
men and women the vote at 22, 
made them eligible to sit at 30. 
Secret ballot was introduced by a 
law of July 10, 1948. The grand 
national assembly (Bujiik Millet 
Meclisi) of 465 deputies returned 
in 1946' consisted of 397 members 
of the People’s party, 61 Demo- 
crats, and 7 Independents. The 
national assembly elects the presi- 
dent of the republic who forms his 
cabinet from members of parlia- 
ment, which has the power to 
dismiss the govt. The president 
is elected for four years and can be 
re-elected. 

The country is divided up into 
63 depts., called il (formerly 


education is in theory obligatory 
for boys and girls, and the adoption 
of Latin (instead of Arabic) 
characters from Dec. 1, 1928, 
made education simpler, but in 
1935 only 2J million could read 
Latin characters. There are 
secondary, higher technical, and 
teachers’ training schools as well 
as the university of Istanbul and 
Ankara, founded 1900. Gym- 
nastics and sport, under the 
Ottoman empire almost entirely 
neglected, are encouraged in all 
schools and training courses. The 
formerly numerous foreign schools 
— ^American, French, English, Ger- 
man — are rapidly vanishing ; new, 
ones are not permitted. 

Religion. Most of the people 
are Sunni Mahomedans ; a minor- 
ity belong to the Shiite Muslim 
community. There are about 

150,000 Christians, mostly Orthos 
dox, and about 90,000 Jews. Re- 
ligion of every denomination is 
tolerated but has no political 
standing or influence ; the wear- 
ing of clerical garb is permitted 
oifly on special occasions. Re- 
ligious schools, whose main teach- 
ing under the sultanate and cali- 
phate was the readmg and learn- 
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ing by heart of verses {sura) of the 
Koran, were abolished in 1028. 

TurHsh is the language of 87 p.o. 
of the people ; Kurdish of 8 p.c. ; 
Arabic Ip.c.; Greek 0*8 p.c. ; Cir- 
cassian, Yiddish, and Armenian 
about 0*5 p.c. each. The people’s 
houses, in every town, and a num- 
ber of them abroad, with assembly 
halls, libraries, etc., help to unify 
and educate a nation formerly 
split into many classes and sects. 
In 1926, a code of law modelled 
upon the Swiss, and granting 
women equal rights, was intro- 
duced; so also was a new penal 
code. The introduction of social 
insurance and other up-to-date 
measures, and the abolition in 1934 
of ranks and titles (pasha, bey, 
effendi, etc.) have contributed to 
unification and development. Ad- 
dition of a family name was also 
made compulsory. 

CuEBENOY AND MeASTJEES. The 
unit of currency is the Turkish 
pound (£T), theoretically worth 
18s. 6d. in British gold currency. 
The Turkish pound is divided 
into 100 piastres. From Jan. 1, 
1934, the metric system was 
adopted for all weights and 
measures, formerly mainly of 
Arabic and Persian origin and 
very complicated. From 1925 
the international calendar and 
clock were adopted. 

Liteeatuee and Aet. AU 
through the Ottoman period, both 
literature and art ranked as 
branches of those of Islam. The 
Young Turk revolt of 1908 pro- 
voked the beginnings of a national 
literature, principally under the 
influence of Zia Gok Alp. With the 
Kemalist reforms came poetry, 
drama, music, and art of specific- 
ally Turkish character. Authors 
like Halid6 Edib, Jacub Kadri, 
Fatih Rifki, and the poet Yahja 
Kemal Beyatli; and composers like 
Necim Kazim Akses, Hasan Ferid 
Alnar, U. C. Erkin, A. A. Saygun, 
0. R. Rey are promising represen- 
tatives of a development which 
combines current western elements 
with autochthonous and tradi- 
tional Tmkiifli' forms. (Consult 
Anthologie des fiorivains Turcs 
d’Aujeurd’hui, 1935.) 

Histoey. Present day Turkey is 
the heir and the one time cradle 
of the Ottoman empire whose his- 
tory comprises 6^ centuries — ^the 
first half devoted to growth, the 
second to decay. Migrating Turk- 
ic tribes comprising five groups 
spread firom E. Asia to Europe, 
aM-^rixiciludiDg Hujos, Turkmens, 
Krun Tatars, Kirghiz, and others 
— invaded Asia MSnor iii 14ie 11^ 
the Sdiuk tribe there estab- 


lished its rule and was converted 
to Islam. Nomadic and loosely 
united, this tribe succumbed to 
Mongol invaders, one of its smaller 
tribal rulers, Ertoghrul, however, 
Tn aking himself independent. His 
successor Osman, or Othman, 
founded, about Karahisar, a small 
state and is considered the founder 
of the Turkish empire named after 
him. 

Assuming leadership of his clan 
1288 and, in 1307, declaring his 
independence of the decaying Sel- 
juk kingdom of Rum, East Rome, 
Osman handed to his son Orkhan 
(reigned 1326-59) a small but well 
organized state which the latter 
extended to the shores of the Sea 
of Marmara ; fighting other Turk- 
ish tribes and the Greeks, conquer- 
ing Gallipoli after crossing the 
Straits, winning over Christian 
peers, and setting up a court at 
Brussa (Bursa). Orkhan’s son 
Murad I and his grandson Bayazid 
I spread their domain in Europe, 
conquering and turning into their 
capital Adrianople (Edirne) in 
1361, beating Serbs and Hun- 
garians and laying siege to Con- 
stantinople towards the end of the 
14th century. An essentially mili- 
tary power, preserving many of 
their nomadic traits and virtues, 
the Turks yet had by this time a 
sensible and, in many respects, 
farseeing and tolerant regime 
created by Orkhan ; their guards, 
the janissaries, were formed from 
the (fifth) sons of their Christian 
subjects, trained from early child- 
hood in athletic and moral accom- 
plishments at the sultan’s palace, 
and, if qualified, admitted to the 
highest offices of the state. 

Spread oi Turkey into Europe 

The advance of the Ottoman 
sultanate to world power was 
stopped, however, by Tamerlane’s 
sanguinary invasion in 1402. 
Mohammed I and his son Mo- 
hammed II re-established the 
Turkish rule, Mohammed 11 tak- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and 
subsequently overrunning the 
whole Balkan peninsula. Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan were taken 
from Persia; in the early 16th 
cent. Hungary was conquered and, 
with the exception of Belgrade, 
held by the Hungarians, turned 
into an Ottoman prov., so recog- 
nized, except for Transylvania and 
the Banat, by Austria in 1647. 
Bagdad was taken ; suzerainty 
over Mecca and Medina was estab- 
lished; Egypt was won; and 
Selim I in 1617 adopted the title 
khalif (Prophet’s deputy), hitherto 
held by the Abbaside Arab dy- 
nasty, and, though exercising 


towards subjects of other religions 
more tolerance than any other 
contemporary rulers, he and his 
successors claimed the leadership 
of aU Mahomedans. Under Soly- 
man the Magnificent (1520-66), 
who gave the Turks a constitution- 
based upon the feudal system, the 
army, and the Byzantine admini- 
stration, the Ottoman empire 
reached its peak about 1560, hav- 
ing treaties with France, Venice, 
and other Western powers. Soly- 
man made the first Turkish attack 
on Vienna in 1529. 

Beduction in Sultans’ Power 

A defeat of the Turkish fleet at 
Lepanto, 1571, by a Christian 
league, of which Spain and Venice 
were the chief members, was the 
first serious setback. Intrigues by 
ambitious grand viziers xmder 
weaker rulers, assassinations of 
potential successors, plots of the 
janissaries reduced the power of 
the sultans. The recovery of Persia 
under its energetic Abbas I (1687- 
c. 1628) cost Turkey Mesopotamia 
and parts of Armenia. But for 
another century the empire held 
its own, thanks chiefly to capable 
viziers (among whom members 
of the Koprili family were out- 
standing), although former vassals 
gained steadily more independence 
in Kurdistan, in the Lebanon, in 
Crete. Dynastic strife, however, 
the consequence of the Turkish 
inheritance law which established 
not the eldest son of a sultan, but 
the oldest male member of his 
family as heir presumptive of the 
throne, harem life, and luxury 
undermined an originally vigorous 
regime. Thus, the 17th century 
saw no less than 10 different sul- 
tans of whom one only, Murad IV 
(1623-40), is worth mention. 

The salient feature of that cen- 
tury was the defeat of the Turks 
by the Hapsburg empire and their 
retreat in Europe. After the loss of 
the battle of St. Gothard on the 
Raab, 1664, Mohammed IV at- 
tacked Vienna with a huge army 
in 1683, and was defeated. Succes- 
sively Hungary and Transylvania 
were lost, Poland took the Ukraine 
and Russia the Turkish Black Sea 
territories, including Azov ; the 
Venetian conquest of S. Greece 
(the Morea) had to be accepted. 
Treaties with western powers took 
the form — ^and the name — of capit- 
ulations, and encroached upon 
many formerly sovereign rights of 
the empire. Jealousy among its 
western opponents rather than the 
recovery of its own strength pre- 
served Ottoman power through 
the ISth century. The Turks 
fought with varying fortunes 
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against Austria; suffered heavy 
territorial losses, e.g. under the 
Passarowitz peace of 1718 ; en- 
joyed temporary success as allies 
of Charles XII of Sweden against 
the tsar ; but from this time Rus- 
sian pressure became Turkey’s 
principal danger. It took the form 
of a claim to protect the Orthodox 
Christian subjects of the sultan, 
and a demand for the re-erection 
of the cross on S. Sophia ; but it 
aimed at the Straits, as a way into 
the open seas. By the peace of 
Kuchuk Kainarja, 1774, Russia 
won a protectorate over Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and the Christians in 
Turkey, and regained the Crimean 
peninsula. 

Attempts at Reform 

France, who, with rare excep- 
tions, had maintained friendly re- 
lations with Turkey, clashed with 
her over Bonaparte’s Egyptian 
expedition, which, in effect, en- 
couraged all the great powers to 
consider the Ottoman empire as its 
prey. Mehemet Ali, its Egyptian 
vassal, made himself independent 
and established his dynasty in 
Cairo; Serbia in 1804, Greece in 
1821 emancipated themselves. 

The necessity for drastic reform 
became obvious : Abdul Mejid 
(1839-61) tried to transform the 
old empire on western lines, his 
predecessors having taken on 
French and Prussian officers, abol- 
ished the corps of janissaries (mas- 
sacred 1826), and reorganized the 
armed forces. Abdul Mejid estab- 
lished the full equality of all his 
subjects, whatever their race or 
religion, abolished the farming of 
taxes, and promised other reforms, 
realized only partially — ^the rival 
great powers interfering. This, in 
particular, was the case when 
Russia insisted upon her right of 
intervention on behalf of her pro- 
teges. Intervention, in favour of 
Turkey, by the western powers, led 
to the Crimean War (g.v.) of 1853- 
56, to more Turkish reform pro- 
jects, and to loans from Europe. 
A new constitution, western in 
form, with a parliament of two 
chambers, and a responsible cabi- 
net, was promulgated Dec. 23, 
1875, under Abdul Aziz, who died 
six months later. Abdul Hamid 
(1876-1909), who promptly abol- 
ished it, is remembered as one of 
the empire’s worst tyrants. The 
Young Turk movement, which 
aimed at transforming Turkey into 
a democratic state, was the result 
of his tyranny. Founded in 1876, 
it gained the support of the 
younger army officers from 1900 
and led in 1908 to a revolt which 
forced the sultan to restore the 


constitution and, in 1909, to abdi- 
cate. Austria-Hungary annexed 
Bosnia- Herzegovina, 1908 ; Bul- 
garia declared her independence, 
1 909 ; Tripoli was lost to Italy, 
1912. The Balkan wars of 1912-13 
left Turkey with only (Turkish) 
Thrace in Europe. The Young 
Turks, led by Enver Pasha, Talaat 
Pasha, and Djemal Pasha, decided 
in 1914, after some hesitation, to 
take the German-Austrian side in 
the First Great War. Badly 
equipped and poorly supplied, the 
Turks fought bravely, as always, 
and, in the defence of the Dardan- 
elles, at Kut-el-Amara, and else- 
where had some remarkable suc- 
cesses. But the empire disinte- 
grated during, and as a result of, 
this war, large parts of it being 
occupied by the Alhes. After the 
Mudros armistice, Oct. 30, 1918, 
the last sultan, Mohammed VI, 
was forced to sign the treaty of 
Sevres, Aug. 10, 1920, which left 
him Anatoha, with Constantinople 
(Istanbul) and Smyrna (Izmir) 
under foreign control. 

Rise of Kemal Atatiirk 

The aims of the Young Turk 
committee of unity and progress, of 
uniting the heterogeneous peoples 
of the Ottoman empire as a religious 
community but under a new, pro- 
gressive regime, had proved unat- 
tainable during the war. Nation- 
alism, confined to a homogeneous 
Anatolian state, replaced this 
ideal and led e.g. to adventurous 
enterprise on Russian soil. A 
small group of Turkish officers, led 
by Gen. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
(later Ataturk, g.v.), went to 
Anatolia in May, 1919. At two 
nationalist congresses, held July- 
Aug. at Erzerum, and Sept, at 
Sivas, Mustapha Kemal was given 
a mandate to liberate, with the 
remnants of the Turkish army, the 
occupied country and to resist a 
landing at Smyrna. He succeeded 
up to a point and, after dissolution 
of the Constantinople parliament 
by the Allies, April 11, 1920, re- 
ceived the backing of many de- 
puties who had come to Ankara. 
On April 23, 1920, he opened there 
the grand national assembly, which 
accepted him and his supporters 
as a provisional govt. Backed by 
Ismet Pasha (later Inonii), Rushti 
Bey (later Aras), and other gifted 
and patriotic men, he at once 
began instituting radical reforms. 

In his first endeavour — ^to rouse 
the patriotic spirit and the faith in 
a rebirth of the nation — ^Mustapha 
was aided by a Greek military 
enterprise meant to enlarge the 
(>reek base at Smyrna; while 
inter-allied disagreements gave 


him the chance to rid the country 
of French as well as Italian occu- 
pation forces. In an indecisive 
battle at the Sakaria river, Aug. 
23 to Sept. 12, 1921, and a brilliant 
offensive, Aug. -Sept., 1922, he 
decisively defeated the Greek 
armies on Turkish soil. All other 
allied forces soon vacated Anatolia. 

A year later, on Oct. 29, 1923, 
the national assembly proclaimed 
Turkey a republic, and elected 
Kemal its first president. The 
caliphate was abolished, 1924, the 
religious colleges and courts were 
closed. The fez was forbidden, 
polygamy (already rare) was 
abolished. Women were granted 
the same rights in law as men, and 
in 1934 received the franchise. 
Another law of 1934 compelled all 
Turks to adopt a surname. 

Treaty of Lausanne 

A peace treaty negotiated by 
the foreign minister Ismet (later 
Inonii, g.v.) was signed at Lau- 
sanne, July 24, 1923. It recog- 
nized the new govt., liberated 
Turkey’s soil within her ethnic 
borders, demilitarised the Dardan- 
elles and Bosporus sfraits, and 
provided for an exchange of popu- 
lations with Greece. The last 
drastic, though ultimately success- 
ful, operation involved IJ million 
Greeks from Turkish, half a million 
Turks from Greek, soil. The 
Montreux convention, 1936, re- 
vised this treaty by giving Turkey 
full sovereignty over the straits. 
This was confirmed in 1946. 

On Nov. 10, 1938, Kemal 

Atatfirk died. His closest colla- 
borator Ismet Inonii was elected 
as bis successor. During the 
Second Great War Turkey ob- 
served an armed neutrality until 
March 1, 1945, when she declared 
war on Germany and Japan in 
order to qualify for admission to 
the U.N. 

The unbroken rule of the 
People’s party, founded by Kemal 
in 1923, was broken at the elections 
of 1950, which gave the Demo- 
cratic party 408 seats out of 487. 
InSnii himself, defeated at Ankara, 
was returned for Malatya. Only 
one member of his last cabinet 
was elected. The new assembly 
chose as third president of the 
republic Celal Bayar, leader of the 
Democratic party. 

Bibliography. Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, vol. vi, E. 
Gibbon ; History of the Byzantine 
and Greek Empires, vol. ii, G. Fin- 
lay, 1854; The Turkish Empire, 
G. D. Eversley, 1923; Ottoman 
EmiJire and its Suooessors,W. Miller, 
4th ed. 1934 ; The Making of Modem 
Turkey, Sir H. Luke, 1936; Turkey 
Todav, S. Ronart, Eng. trans, 1938 ; 
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Modern Turkey, J. Parker and 0. 
Smith, 1942; The Rising Crescent. 
R. Jackh, 1942; Turkey, B. Ward. 
1942 ; Life in Modern Turkey, 
K. W. F. Tomlin, 1946. 

Turkey Buzzard [Cathartes 
aura). Vulture of the family Cath- 
artidae. It is found from Sas- 


Turkey Buzzard, in Jamaioa called John Crow, sunning 
its^ with wings outspread 


katchewan to Tierra del Fuego 
and the Falkland Isles. It is main- 
ly black, with whitish bill and a 
tuft of bristles in front of the red 
eye. The head and upper neck 
are naked, the crimson skin 
smooth. In Jamaica the bird is 
known as John Crow, There are 
two other species : C. hurrovianus, 
from Mexico to Brazil, with orange 
head and neck and the nape 
feathered ; and C. perniger, of the 
Amazons, with yellow head and 
neek. Carrion feeders, the birds 
act as scavengers, and are not 
known to be eaten by any people. 
iS'ee Vulture. 

Turkey Carpet. Floor cover- 


Turkish bath was introduced into 
London in 1860, by a Turk named 
Mahomet, who also started mas- 
sage. See Baths. 

Turkistan obTuukestan. Con- 
ventional name for a huge region, 
variously defined, in central Asia. 

A W. and an E. 
division are gen- 

r eraUy recognized. 

W. Turkistan 
comprises the 
regions formerly 
known collective- 
ly after the tsarist 
conquests in the 
1860s as Russian 
Turkistan, 
besides the 
northernmost 

m Crow, sunmng 

istan. Under the 
imperial regime four Russian 
pTovs., Ferghana, Samarkand, Syr- 
Daria, and Semiryechensk, aggre- 
gating 421,000 sq. m., with a pop. 
of 6,685,000, constituted the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Turkistan, 
administered from Tashkent. In 
1917 they were declared an indepen- 
dent republic. With this territory 
w’ere sometimes reckoned Trans- 
caspia, the Khiva khanate, and 
the emirate of Bokhara. The whole 
territory is now divided among 
five repubhos of the U.S.S.R., 
Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzhik, Turk- 
men, and Uzbek, each of which 
has an entry in this work. There 
are about 700,000 sq. m. of desert. 


ing of woven pile made in Asiatic 40,000 sq. m. of indifEerent grass- 
Turkey. It forms one of the best- land, and only 11,000 sq. m. of 
known Oriental carpets, but is of cultivated land. 


coarser texture than the Persian, 
from which it differs slightly in 
the method of knotting. The in- 
dustry centres largely round Izmir, 


Afghan Turkistan, between the 
Oxus river and the Hindu Kush, 
roughly corresponds vith the an- 
cient Bactria. The W. Pamir 


but is carried on privately in most glaciers, culminating in Kaufmann 


parts of Asia Minor. See Carpet. 

Turkey Red, One of the ali- 
zarin dyes. The fibres of the 
fabric are mordanted with metallic 
salts, and then dyed in a separate 


Peak, 23,386 ft., and the N. slopes 
of Hindu Kush, not less lofty, 
furnish the water supply of the 
Amu-Daria (Oxus) and Syr-Haria 
(Jaxartes), which faU into the 


bath of the colouring matter. The landlocked Aral Sea, Between 
metallic hydroxide for Turkey red them an immense loess region, the 


is that of aluminium, Turkey red 
oil is sulphonated castor oil, pre- 
pared by the action of sulphuric 
acid on castor oil. It is used as a 


ancient Sogdiana, is traversed by 
the Zarafshan. This river, after 
replenishing theinnumerable canals 
on which the age-long marts of 


fatty acid mordant in Turkey red Samarkand and Bokhara depend, 

AUnomv. . HPkniAn •_ .1 ■ 


dyeing. jSee Alizarin ; Dyes. 

Turkisli Batk. Hot air bath. 
The temp, varies from 116° to 
165® F., inducing copious per- 
^iration, which clears the skin 


disappears in marshland several 
miles short of its former confluence 
with the Oxus, 

Throughout recorded history the 
population has been a medley of 


el^inates noxious matter Turanian and Iranian elements, 
tarn blood. The air bath is The uplands and the steppes are 
j^pwed ^ by soaping, washing, occupied by Altaian nomads, es- 
MiampoO^ massage, and cooling peoially Kirghiz and Turcbmans, 
m n^mSas <rf temp, before the plains by Uzbegs. Iranian 

oloUies aie reamed. The first Tadzhiks, mostly Sunni Muslims, 


occupy the towns, Sarts are the 
resultant of constant intermixture 
of all these stocks. Kirghiz cattle 
and sheep, and Turcoman horses, 
furnish the nomadic wealth. The 
crops include wheat, barley, len- 
tils, rice, lucerne, and latterly 
cotton. Despite shortage of forest 
trees — both cause and effect of the 
progressive desiccation — ^there are 
many garden fruits ; mulberry is 
grown, especially near Ferghana, 
for silk production. Mineral de- 
posits are hardly worked, because 
of the lack of fuel. 

E. or Chinese Turkistan com- 
prises that portion of Sinkiang 
prov. lying S. of the Tian-Shan 
ranges, beyond which extend the 
Kulja and Zungaria valleys. The 
prov., created after Yakub Beg’s 
short-lived kingdom of Kashgaria 
was suppressed in 1877, has a 
total area of 705,962 sq. ni. with 
a pop. of 4,360,000. It is separ- 
ated on the iS. from the Tibetan 
plateau by the Kwenlun ranges, 
flanked by the Astin-tagh or 
Altyn-tagh, and from Kashmir by 
the Karakoram massif. Its E. 
boundary, cutting across the W. 
flanks of the Gobi desert, separ- 
ates it from the Mongolian plateau 
and Kansu and Chinghai provs. 
On the W. the Pamir plateau, 
culminating in the peak of the 
Mustaghata, 24,400 ft., cuts it off 
from W. Turkistan, 

Within this mountain rim, tra- 
versed by seven passes ranging 
from 4,500 ft. to 18,500 ft., lies an 
arid depression, sinking to 200 ft. 
below sea level at Turfan. Its W. 
half, the Taklamakan desert, is 
surrounded by the great curve of 
the Tarim. This river, after a 
steep descent to the Yarkand 
plain, flows for 1,000 m. into the 
Lop-nor marshes, collecting in its 
course scanty contributions from 
60 streams. Round the de33rt 
fringe stand the urban oases of 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan, 
which carry on a trade in silk 
stuffs, coarse cottons, felts, carpets, 
gold, and jade. 

Archaeology.^ Until the mid- 
dle of the 19 th century Turkistan 
was to Europeans an unknown 
land, save for the narrative of 
Marco Polo, who in the 13th cen- 
tury visited the Lop desert, Kash- 
gar, Yarkand, and Khotan. In 
1863 Vamb6ry crossed the Turco- 
man desert, penetrating to Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Samarkand. In 
1868 Shaw and Hayward reached 
Yarkand, and in 1870 Trotter 
mapped E. Turkistan for the first 
time. Przhevalsky, crossing the 
Tian-Shan in 1877, was the first 
European since Polo to reach 
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Lop-nor. Two years later the botan- 
ist Regel first saw the Turfan oasis. 

In the course of four expeditions, 
between 1890 and 1908, Hedin 
made important additions to our 
knowledge of Gobi, E. Turkistan, 
and Tibet. He drifted down the 
Tarim, discovered the ancient 
Loulan, and expounded the wave- 
like action of the desert dunes. 
Although the Forsyth mission to 
Kashgar in 1873 heard rumours of 
Lop-nor’s . buried cities, nothing 
resulted until Bower acquired in 
1889 some birch-bark MSS. em- 
anating from Kucha, north of 
the Tarim basin. Simultaneously 
some stone inscriptions in Turkish 
and Uiguric were discovered in 
the Orkhon valley. In 1892 de 
Rhins secured MSS. at Khotan. 
Archaeological work inaugurated 
in 1897 round Turfan by Klements 
and Bonner witnessed to the 
Uigar domination of the 9th-12th 
centuries, while Hedin reported 
sand-buried ruins between Khotan 
and Lop-nor. From 1902 Griin- 
wedel and von Lecoq worked at 
Turfan and Kucha, and Pelliot in 
1906-09 secured important MSS. 

Greatest achievements of all 
were those of three British ex- 
peditions under Stein in 1900, 
1906, and 1913. 

The priceless remains secured 
for the British Museum and Delhi 
include thousands of pieces of 
stucco ornament, fresco panels, 
wood carvings and implements, 
metal objects, and woven fabrics. 
Paper, wood, and other materials 
bear inscriptions in Sanskrit, 
Chinese, and Tibetan, besides 
three vanished Indo-European 
dialects, Sogdian, Khotanese, and 
Kuchean, with Manichaean and 
Kestorian texts. 

Exploration of the Pamir region 
has revealed a primitive Indo- 
European dialect antedating the 
separation of Sanskritic from Ira- 
nian speech, besides the purest 
types of Aryan stock. Russian 
workers have been active in ex- 
ploring their share of the territory. 
Cormdt The Marches of Hindustan, 
D. Fraser, 1907 ; Explorations in 
Turkestan, R. Pumpelly, 1908 ; 
The Pulse of Asia, E. Huntington, 
1908; Turkestan, W. E. Curtis, 
1911 ; and works mentioned 
under S. Hedin and A. M. Stein. 

Turkmen, or Turkmenistan. 
Constituent republic since 1926 
of the U.S.S.R. It has Afghani- 
stan and Persia to the S., the 
Caspian to the W., and elsewhere 
touches the Kazakh, Kara-Kalpak, 
and Uzbek republics. Its area is 
189,370 sq. m. ; pop. approx. 
1,264,000 ; capital, Askhabad, or 


Poltoratsk ; most historic city, 
Merv ; chief seaport, Krasno- 
vodsk, v'hich is also the terminus 
of the Transcaspian rly. The 
country mostly fell under Russian 
authority with the storming of 
Geok Tepe in 1881. Most of the 
people are of Turcoman stock, 
many retaining their nomadic 
habits, and are Muslims of the 
Sunnite sect. 

The main occupation of the 
people is agriculture, and much of 
the land is artificially irrigated. 
Turkmen produces wool, cotton, 
and Astrakan fur. Carpets are 
woven. A special breed of horses 
and the Karakul sheep, bred here, 
are famous. Three-quarters of the 
area of the republic is occupied 
by the Kara Kum desert, but this 
is being gradually rendered fertile 
by irrigation from the waters of 
the Amu-Darya river, and by 
tapping subterranean water sup- 
plies. The black sands of the 
desert also cover deposits of 
magnesium, coal, and salt, and 
considerable chemical and other 
industry has been developed since 
1925. Some 50 research institutes 
operate in the republic, adminis- 
tered by the Turkmenian branch of 
the U.S.S.R. academy of sciences. 

Turk’s Cap. Popular name for 
the common species of Melocactus 
(q.v.) and also given to the Mar- 
tagon lily. See Lily, 

Turk-Sib Railway. Name 
given to that branch of the 
Trans-Siberian rly. r unnin g from 
Novosibirsk in Siberia to Tashkent 
in Uzbek S.S.R. (Russian Turki- 
stan). Opened in 1930, it carries 
cotton from Central Asia to the 
N. and timber from Siberian 
forests to the S. The Russian film 
Turk-Sib was made during the 
construction of the line. 

Turks Islands. Group of small 
islands in the British W. Indies. 
They He S.E. of the Bahamas, and 
with the Caicos Islands form a de- 
pendency of Jamaica. Grand 
Turk, 7 m. long by 2 m. wide, is 
the seat of government and about 
1,693 inhabitants. A hurricane on 
Sept. 14, 1945, did immense 
damage to the islands. 

Turku. This is the modern 
name of the historic Finnish sea- 
port Abo ; and Turku-Pori is that 
of the prov. of Abo-Bjorneborg. 
The old names are preferred in 
this Encyclopedia. 

Turmeric. Rhizome of Ottr- 
cuma longa, a perennial reed-like 
plant of the sub-continent of 
India, largely cultivated in tropi- 
cal countries. Turmeric, when 
powdered, has a bright yellow 
colour and a hot, peppery taste. 


It is the most important constitu- 
ent of curries, and is used in India 
and China for d3^eing cotton and 
silk. A tincture of turmeric is used 
in making a paper which is a test 
for alkalis and boric acid. 

Turn. In music, an ornament 
consisting of a given note alter- 
nated with the note next above it 
in the scale, and with the semitone 
below, the whole forming a group 
of five notes. The turn may be 
upon or after the note. 

Turnbuckle. Coupling screwed 
at both ends, one end having a 
right-hand and the other a left- 
hand thread, to which the ends 
of two bars are screwed. By turn- 
ing it the screw threads enter far- 
ther into the screwed sockets, and 
the bars are drawn nearer to- 
gether. Turnbuckles are princi- 
pally used for applying tension to 
tie bars and steel-wire ropes in 
which the initial tension is in- 
sufficient or liable to vary. 

Turner, Sir Ben (1863-1942). 
British trade unionist. As a boy at 
Holmfirth, where he was bom Aug. 
26, 1863, he worked at the domes- 
tic hand loom, earning 3Jd. a day 
when aged nine. He became 
prominent among the textile work- 
ers in Yorkshire and a delegate of 
their union at 18. Unpaid secretary 
of the union from 1902, he was 
Labour M.P. for Batley and Mor- 
ley, 1922-24 and 1929-31, being in 
charge of the mines dept, in the 
second Labour govt. . President 
from 1922 of the national union 
of textile workers, and founder of 
the Yorkshire federation of trades 
councils, he was chairman of the 
T.U.C. in 1928 and knighted 1931. 
He died Sept. 30, 1942. 

Turner, Charles (1773-1857). 
British en^aver. Born at Wood- 
stock, he studied at the R.A. 
schools, and practised aquatint, 
stipple, and mezzotint engraving, 
obtaining most success in the last. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1828, and 
died Aug. 1, 1857. Engravings 
after J. M, W, Turner, Hoppner, 
and Lawrence may be cited. 

Turner, Eva. Contemporary 
British singer. A native of Oldham, 


she studied at the B.A.M., and 
having joined the Carl Rosa opera 
CO. in 1916 


became its 
prima donna 
until' 1924, 
when she was 
engaged by 
Toscanini to 
appear at La 
Scala, Milan. 
For an Eng- 
lish artist she 
won unusual 



Eva Turner, 
British singer 
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admiration in European capitals, 
achieving world fame after her 
performances as Turandot and 
Aida at Covent Garden in 1928. 
Her powerful soprano voice was at 
its best in Wagner, her most 
famous role being that of Brunhild 
in Gotterdammfning. 

Turner, Sib George (1836- 
1915). British bacteriologist. Edu- 
cated at Cambridge and Guy’s 
Hospital, he entered the S. African 
civil service as a medical officer of 
health in 1895. He devoted special 
attention to the rinderpest cattle 
plague, a serious outbreak of 
which occurred in 1896. The 
Turner serum stamped out the 
outbreak within a year, and w'as 
successful with another epidemic 
in 1901. Turner became medical 
officer of health for the Transvaal 
in 1900, and made important re- 
searches into leprosy at Pretoria. 
■Resigning in 1908, he was knighted 
in 1913, and died at Colyton, 
Devon, March 12, 1915. 

Turner, Joseph IVIallord 
William (1775-1851). British 
painter. Son of a barber, he was 
bom near Covent Garden, London, 
on April 23, 1775, and was educated 
in small schools in London, Brent- 
ford, and Margate. From early 
boyhood he showed promise of 
his artistic future, spending much 
time sketching with his friend, 
Thomas Girtin and in 1789 
entered the R.A. solxools, exhibit- 
ing in 1790 a drawing of Lambeth 
Palace. He then travelled widely 
in England, producing many archi- 
tectural drawings, mostly of the 
great cathedrals, for publication as 
engravings, and in 1799 was elected 
A.R.A. In that year he exhibited 
five oil paintings, although hitherto 
known chiefly as a draughtsman 
and painter in water-colours. In 
1802 he became R.A., and paid 
his first visit to France and the 
Alps, showing his oil painting of 
Calais Pier, 1803, with The Ship- 
wreck, in similar manner, in 1806. 

In such paintings as the last, the 
influence of the Dutch seascape 
painters, notably of Van de Velde, 
is marked, though they are by no 
means imitative ; for Turner suf- 
fused his paintings in this genre 
with a strain of romantic turbu- 
lence which the Dutchmen did not 
know. The influence of Claude and 
Poussin, again, was profound on 
Turner’s development ; the in- 
spiration of these masters may be 
seen in Crossing the Brook, 1815 ; 
Dido Building Carthage, 1816; 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, 1832. 

To fuller expression he was 
gnulually finding the way through 
his developing sense and mastery 


of vivid and moving colour effects. 
In 1829 came Ulysses Deriding 
Polyphemus, with a riotous exu- 
berance of rich colour new to 
English painting. Other works 
showing like qualities of those 
effects of massed and variegated 
colour which have come to be 



termed “ Turneresque,” appeared 
in 1838-39, The Fighting Turner- 
aire, and Modem Italy, where a 
classic composition is blended with 
romantic colour treatment. 

Meanwhile he had been travelling 
in England, Scotland, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and, sell- 
ing but few paintings, earned a 
considerable income from his en- 
gravings. In 1807, partly inspired 
by the example of Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis, he began the Liber 
Studiorum, a collection of parts 
of five plates each, designed to 
illustrate landscape composition, 
grouped under the heads of his- 
torical, . mountainous, pastoral, 
marine, and architectural. For this 
work he made sepia drawings, 
transferred to copper partly by 
himself, partly by other engravers. 
Its publication continued until 
1819, when 70 out of the 100 pro- 
jected plates were issued. The 
combined line and mezzotint plates 
of the Liber, however, had not the 
popularity of his line engravings. 

From about 1840 came a remark- 
able change in his style. More and 
more he concentrated attention on 
the suggestive effects of colour, 
whether glowing and brilliant, as in 
the Burial at Sea, 1842, or the cold 
greys of the much -discussed Snow- 
storm, a seascape of 1842. He con- 
tinued this tendency to leave be- 
hind him the form and composi- 
tion of his earlier work, and some 


of his late painting almost seems to 
foreshadow Impressionist work. 
Here should be mentioned for 
184 4 -46 Light and Colour ; Rain, 
Steam, and Speed ; several 
Venetian pictures ; and Undine. 

In 1843 Ruskin attracted atten- 
tion by his high praise of Turner 
in face of much adverse criticism. 
The artist’s last years, however, 
were spent in diminishing health 
and determined secrecy ; he lived 
for a time under the assumed name 
of Booth in Chelsea, where he died 
on Dec, 19, 1851, being buried 
in S. Paul’s cathedral. His prop- 
erty was the cause of long liti- 
gation, In the end the R.A. re- 
ceived £20,000 of the total effects 
of £140,000. His pictures and 
drawings, the latter numbering 
nearly 20,000, passed to the 
nation, and the Turner galleries at 
the Tate Gallery contain most 
of his great works, a few being in 
the National Gallery. At the Tate 
are the paintings long stored in the 
cellars of the National, but brought 
out in 1906, when their astonishing 
qualities of “impressionist” colour 
made some stir. Turner’s reputa- 
tion has perhaps suffered from his 
later vagaries, and from the un- 
discriminating praise which Rus- 
kin’s influence stimulated. But in 
spite of all, a study of his paintings 
and, no less important, of his water- 
colours, leaves him unchallenged as 
the English painter whose sense 
of the poetic value of land- 
scape and whose command of 
blended colour remain unsurpassed. 

Bibliography. Among many Lives 
may be mentioned those by G. W. 
Thornbury, 1877 ; W, C. Monk- 
house, 1879 ;■ Sir 'W. Armstrong, 
1902 ; H. Townsend, 1923 ; A. J. 
Finberg, 1939. Consult also 
Modem Painters, J. Ruskin, 1843 ; 
T.’s Liber Studiorum, W. A. Rawlin- 
son, 1906 ; T.’s Lectures on Per- 
fective, ed. D. S. MacColl, 1908 ; 
T. the Painter, B. Falk, 1938. 

Turnjer, Walter James (Red- 
fere) (1889-1946). British poet 
and critic. Born Oct. 13, 1889, at 
Melbourne, Australia, where he 
was educated at the Scotch Col- 
lege, he came to Europe in 1910, 
travelling on the Continent until 
1914. During 1916-18 he served 
in the R.G-A. Music critic of the 
New Statesman 1916-40, he was 
literary editor of the Daily Herald 
1920-23, making the book page 
an outstanding feature of daily 
journalism through the standing 
of the writers he invited ; and of 
the Spectator from 1942 until his 
death in London, Nov. 18, 1946. 

He published his first book, The 
Hunter and Other Poems, in 1916; 
The Dark Fire, 1918, and Paris 
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and Helen, 1921, led critics to see 
in him a poet of rare merit, who, 
using old forms, could create new 
effects ; he w’as to produce further 
good poetical work in Landscape of 
Cytherea, 1923, The Pursuit of 
Psyche, 1931, and other vols. 
Selected Poems appeared 1939. 
The poem Romance has found its 
way into many anthologies. 

His essays in musical criticism, 
some of them republished in book 
form in Music and Life, 1921 ; 
Variations on the Theme of 
Music, 1924, were fresh and stimu- 
lating, with a dogmatic tone oddly 
at variance with his keen but 
courteous manner in personal 
argument. He published studies 
of Beethoven, 1927 ; Wagner, 
1933 ; Berlioz, 1934 ; and Mozart, 
1938. The faintly autobiographical 
novels Blow for Balloons, 1935 ; 
Henry Airbubble, 1936 ; The 
Duchess of Popocatapetl, 1939, 
were witty, lively, and full of un- 
expected twists. 

Turners' Company. London 
city livery company. It was granted 
a charter in 1604, and though its 
activities have 
been curtailed, it 
has done much 
to promote the 
differentbranches 
of the art of wood 
and metal turn- 
ing. A hall in 
Philpot Lane, de- 
stroyed by the 
Great Fire of 
1666 and rebuilt, was held until 
about 1737, when a new hall was 
acquired on College Hill, to be 
sold in 1766. Among members 
have been Baron Armstrong, 
Bessemer, Sir W. Siemens, Sir J. 
Whitworth, Sir Benjamin Baker, 
Lord Leighton, Sir E. Poynter, 
Leopold II of Belgium, Gladstone, 
Sir Henry Stanley, Lord Cadman. 
The office is at Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Black Friars Lane, E.C.4. 

Turnham Green. District of 
Greater London in the Middlesex 
bor. of Brentford and Chiswick. It 
is served by District line, and by 
buses and trolley buses. On 
Nov. 13, 1642, the royalist forces 
\yere checked here on the way to 
London, and Charles I had to fall 
back on Oxford. The Ist Baron 
Heathfield, defender of Gibraltar, 
and Wadnewright, the poisoner, 
were residents, and at the Old 
Pack Horse Inn, in 1696, Sir G. 
Barclay and others plotted to 
assassinate William III. Cricket 
is still played on the green. 

Tiimhout. Town of Belgium. 
In the prov. of Antwerp, it lies in 
the flat Campine Anversoise, 33 m. 
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by rly. E.N.E. of Antwerp, wuth 
which it has also canal connexion. 
Industries include paper, playing- 
card, and cloth manufactures, lace- 
making, brewing, and tanning. The 
law courts occupy the remains of 
a castle built by the duchess of 
Guelders in the early loth century. 
In 1648 the Spaniards were de- 
feated near here by Maurice of 
Nassau. Pop. est. 29,000. 

Turning. This process of 
cutting and shaping wood or 
metal is described under Lathe. 

Turnip {Brassica camfestris). 
Biennial herb of the family 
Cruciferae, native of Europe and N. 

Asia ; a com- 
mon British 
weed. It is 
erect in habit, 
from 1 ft. to 
2 ft. high, with 
bristly leaves, 
deeply cut in 
from the mar- 
gins, and yel- 
low flowers. 
Gill ti V a t e d 
from ancient 
times, it has 
produced the 
valuable food 
name, also the 
colza and the swede. 

In the cultivated turnip the 
primary root and lower portion of 
the stem have become enlarged as a 
store for reserve material, and by 
selection and intercrossing this ten- 
dency has been increased until it 
has produced the juicy, white- 
fleshed garden turnip and the more 
solid-fleshed Rutabaga, or swede, 
used also as a winter cattle food. 

The white turnip may be sown in 
drills, in succession, from mid- 
March to July or Aug., the drills 
being a foot apart and the young 
plants thinned out to a distance of 
9 ins. The ground between the rows 
should be frequently hoed to keep 
it loose. Judicious thinning of the 
leaves will yield the table greens 
known as turnip tops. 

The field turnip, or swede, is a 
great aid to the cattle farmer, sup- 
plying nutritious food for his stock 
in winter. As compared with the 
white turnip, it yields a higher per- 
centage of solids, greater nutritive 
value, and is less liable to disease. 
The yellow flesh of the root is 
often tunnelled by the caterpillar 
of the turnip moth ; and seedlings 
are ruined by the fungus Plasmo- 
diophora, which produces the mal- 
formation finger and toe {q.v.), 

Turnov (Ger Turnau). Town 
of Czecho-Slovakia, in Bohemia. 
It stands on the Iser, among the 
Lausitz Gebirge, 65 m. N.E. of 


Prague. The chief industries are cut- 
ting diamonds and other precious 
stones, and making artificial gems. 

Turnpike. Gate across a road 
to prevent the passage of vehicles 
or pedestrians until a toll is paid. A 
turnpike road was one upon which 
such gates were established by 
law, and which was kept in repair 
by the tolls paid. Set Rebecca 
Riots; Roads; Toll. 

Turnsole. Dye-stuff obtained 
by grinding a small Mediterranean 
plant, Grozophora tinctoria, of the 
family Euphorbiaeeae. It is also 
an old name for the Sun Spurge 
{Euphorbia kelioscopia) and the 
Heliotrope {Heliotropium perv- 
vianum). 

Turnspit. One who turned a 
spit or long rod or bar on which 
meat was roasted before the fife. 
Large spits were often turned by 
means of dogs, the animal being 
attached to the wheel that turned 
the spit on which hung the meat. 

Turnstone (Arenaria irterpres). 
Shore bird, belonging to the plover 
tribe. It is about 9 ins. long, and 
the plumage is black and white on 
the head and neck, black and chest- 
nut on the back, and white on the 
underparts, the breast banded with 
greyish black. It arrives in Great 
Britain about the beginning of Aug. 
and remains about the S. and W. 



Turnstone, a British shore bird 
which breeds in the Arctic regions 


coasts all through the winter, leav- 
ing in May for the breeding 
grounds in the Arctic regions. 

Turntable. Revolving plat- 
form by means of which wheeled 
vehicles may be turned so as to face 
in a different direction. Small turn- 
tables are made for road vehicles 
where turning space is limited, but 
the most general application is to 
railway vehicles. A locomotive 
turntable comprises a pair of girders 
carrying a railway track. The 
girders are suspended at their centre 
upon a steel cup and ball pivot 
resting on a pedestal in the middle 
of a circular pit and forming a ful- 
crum and centre round which the 
girders may be turned. This pivot 
supports the weight of the turn- 
table and its load and sometimes 
rests upon a nest of steel balls or 



Turnip. Edible 
leaves and root- 
stocks of the white 
or garden variety 

plant of the same 
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conical rollers. The girder ends 
are fitted with wheels which just 
clear the circular rail laid round the 
inside of the pit. 

When a loco- 
motive passes on 
to the turntable 
one end is de- 
pressed, so that the 
wheels bear upon 
the rail, affording 
it temporary sup- 
port ; the loco- 
motive then passes 
right on to the 
table until it is 
approximately bal- 
anced upon the 
centre pivot, when 
the whole turntable 
with the locomo- 
tive upon it can be 
revolved by two 
men pressing 
against levers or 
handles, as in the 
figure. An electric 
motor is sometimes 
substituted for 
hand power. By 
this means a loco- 
motive may be turned so as to 
face in the opposite direction. 
Locomotive. 

Tumus. In Eoman legend, 
king of the Rutuli, an Italian tribe, 
and betrothed to Lavinia, daughter 
of Latinus, before the arrival of 
Aeneas, When Latinus promised 
his daughter to the latter, Turnus 
and his people took up arms and 
fought with the stranger, but he 
was killed outright in single com- 
bat with Aeneas. In the Aeneid, 
the genius of Virgil has invested 
Turnus with a personality which 
makes him a really heroic figure. 

Tuxnu Severin. Town of Ru- 
mania. It is situated on the N. 
side of the Danube, at the E. end of 
the Iron Gates, about 60 m. N.W. 
of Craiova, with which it is con- 
nected hy rly. In normal times it 
is a busy river port, with a trade 
in grain and petroleum. It has 
shipyards and repair 'shops for the 
river steamers. During the First 
Great War the town was captured 
by the Austrians, Nov. 24, 1916. 
In the Second Great War it fell to 
the Russians on Sept. 6, 1944, 
giving them control of the N. bank 
of the Danube opposite Bulgaria. 

Tnronian Deposits. In geo- 
logy, a division of the Upper 
Cretaceous system of rooks. They 
are found typically in the French 
Alps and Pyrenees, dtee Cret^iceous. 

Ttirpentiiie. Oleo-resin which 
exudes &om various species of 
Oc^erae and from which oil or 
spirit of turpentine is obtained by 


distillation. The term turpentine 
is, however, often applied to the 
distillate as well as the crude oleo- 
resin to which it more properly 


belongs. European turpentine is 
obtained from Finns sylvestris in 
Russia and Finland, P. laricio 
in Austria and Corsica, and P, 
maritima in France. American tur- 
pentine, which comes from the 
U.S.A., is the product of P. 
anstralist the swamp pine, and 
P. taeda, the loblolly. 

The crude turpentine is distilled 
with water in copper stills, the oil of 
turpentine passing over as vapour 
whfie the residue in the still is resin 
or colophony. The chief use of oil 
of turpentine is as a solvent for 
making varnishes and as a diluent 
of ^int. Venice turpentine, a 
semi-solid substance, obtained 
from P. larix in Tirol, is used in 
varnishes and in lithography. 
Canada turpentine, also known as 
Canada balsam, is the produce of 
Abies halaam&a, and finds applica- 
tion in medicine, in the preparation 
of collodion, and in microscopy. 

Turpin or Tilpik (d. c, 800). 
Frankish prelate. Probably from 
a monastery at St. Denis, he was 
appointed archbishop of Reims in 
753, and in 769 attended the coun- 
cil held under Pope Stephen II, 
which condemned the anti-pope 
Constantine, In a highly romantic- 
ised guise he appears in the 
Chanson de Roland, Renaut de 
Montauhan, and other chansons de 
geste. The remarkable historical 
romance known as the Chronique 
de rArchevdque Turpin was prob- 
ably a composite production of the 
12th century. 



Turntable. Sectional ana plan diagrams illustrating 
construction and working parts. A. Central pivot. 
B B. Bunners. C. Handle for turning by hand. 
D. motor for rotating by power through pinion and 
pinion track E. F F. Railway track 


Turpin, Richard (1706-39). 
English highwayman. Born at 
Hempstead, Essex, the son of an 
innkeeper, he was apprenticed to a 
butcher. Detected in cattle-steal- 
ing, he joined a gang of robbers, 
who under his leadership plundered 
many lonely farms., In 1735 he is 
said to have entered into partner- 
ship with Tom King, the highway- 
man. Traced by the theft of a 
horse to Whitechapel, Dick Turpin 
there accidentally shot his com- 
panion, but escaped to York, 
where under the name of Palmer 
he became a horse-dealer. Ro- 
manticised in legend and fiction, 
he was in reality a conscienceless 
scoundrel, and was hanged for 
horse-stealing, April 7, 1739. 

Turquoise (Fr., fern., Turkish). 
In mineralogy, a hydrated alu- 
minium and copper phosphate. 
One of the precious stones, 
opaque, waxy in appearance, its 
colour varies from blue to green, 
the blue varieties being the most 
valuable. It is found in thin veins 
or patches iii certain igneous rocks 
that have been profoundly altered. 
The finest turquoises are Persian 
in origin, and their importation 
thence into Europe via Turkey is 
commemorated in the nanie.' Mines 
in the U.S.A., Egypt, and Russia 
also yield valuable stones. See 
Precious Stones colour plate. ’ 

Turret (Lat. turris, tower). 
Small tower, usually' built for 
decorative purposes, on a large 
building. Turrets were often 
erected at the angles of medieval 
buildings, or attached to large 
towers, as encasements for circular 
staircases. {See Tower. ) 

In a battleship {q.v,) the turret 
is a circular armoured structure on 
the deck in which the heavy guns 
are mounted. By hydraulic or 
electrical power the turret can be 
moved round as required. Its 
under- structure goes to the bottom 
of the ship where are the magazines, 
and the gun ammunition is sent 
up inside the turret. 

Bombing aircraft are fitted with 
transparent turrets to carry their 
defensive armament. The turret is 
powered from the aircraft engine, 
and makes it possible for the 
gunner to swing his guns on to a 
frirget without being subject to the 
effects of air flow which otherwise 
would deflect his aim. A turret 
also makes it possible to use belt- 
fed ammunition, the weight of 
which would be impracticable in 
the open, or scarf-ring mounting. 
On bombers there is usually a 
turret in the nose, tail, and on the 
top of the fuselage. The largest 
turret-mounted gun on British 
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bombers is the 20-mm. cannon of conacea) has a series of longitudinal 
the Lincoln bomber. The first ridges on its carapace, and is some- 
fighter to carry a power-operated times over six feet long. It occurs 
turret was the British Defiant. On in the tropics and is occasionally 
some U.S. bombers the turrets are found in the British seas, but 
armoured and unmanned, the appears to be gradually becoming 
guns being fired by remote control extinct. See Animal colour plate ; 
from within the fuselage. Reptile ; Tortoise. 

The main armament of tanks is Txirtle Dove {Streptopelia tur~ 
mounted in a central armoured tur). Species of small migratory 
turret which can traverse a pigeon, which visits Great Britain 
complete circle. in the summer. It has a reddish 

Turriff. Mun. and police burgh, tinge on the head and neck, a 
of Aberdeenshire, Scotland. It is black and white collar, rusty red 
11 m. S. of Banff on the rly. Still wings with black spots, and a 
to be seen is the 16th century choir dusky tail. It is slightly under a 
of a church once belonging to the foot in total length. It arrives in 
Templars. The Trot of Turriff was April, and is not uncommon in the 
the first skirmish of the Civil S. and Midland counties of Eng- 
War, May 14, 1639. Pop. 2,300. land, but is rather rare in the W. 

Turtle (CheloTie). Name given counties, Wales, and Ireland ; and 
to members of the tortoise group it does not appear to visit Scotland, 
specialised for marine life. They It lives in the woods, where it 



Turtle. 1. Leatuery turtle of tropical seas. 2. Hawksbill turtle, whose 
carapace supplies tortoiseshell. 3. Edible green species, famed for its use in 
making soup. 4. Snapping turtle, Chelydra serpentina, found in the E. Pacific 
from S. Canada to Ecuador 


differ from land tortoises in having 
the feet modified into paddles ; the 
carapace is usually heart-shaped 
and somewhat flattened ; and the 
head can be only partly retracted. 
They spend all their time in the 
water except in the breeding 
season, when they visit the shores 
to deposit their eggs in the sand ; 
but they have to rise to the surface 
at intervals to breathe. The most 
widely famed species is the green 
turtle (C. mydas), used in making 
soup. It is confined to tropical 
regions, and is distin^ished by the 
smoothness of its shield-like cara- 
pace and the shortness of its beak. 

The Hawksbill turtle (Eret~ 
mochelys imbricata) is in great de- 
mand as the chief source of the 
best grades of tortoiseshell. The 
Logger-head is a very large species, 
remarkable for the great head ; it 
occurs in the Mediterranean, and 
occasionally off the E. shores of 
Europe. It feeds mainly on marine 
molluscs, the shells of which it 
cracks with its powerful jaws. The 
Leathery turtle ( Dermochelidae 


usually nests in low trees and 
hedges, and is extremely shy and 
wary. See Ground Pigeon. 

Turton. Urban dist. and town 
of Lancashire, England. Contain- 
ing four rly. stations, it is 4 m. N. 

of Bolton. The 

f principal indus- 
tries are con- 
nected 'with cot- 
ton mills. Turton 
Tower, a castel- 
lated mansion in 
the town, dates 
from the early 
12th century, and was rebuilt in 
1596. Turton votes in the Darwen 
CO. constituency. Pop, 10,720. 

Turveydrop, Me. Character in 
Dickens’s novel Bleak House. He 
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apes the style and appearance of 
the Prince Regent, whom he 
claims as a patron, while living in 
selfish idleness upon the meagre 
earnings of his son Prince (named 
after the Regent), a dancing 
master, just as during her lifetime 
he had lived upon those of his wife. 


Turveydrop is one of the most 
satirical of Dickens’s gallery of 
great grotesques. 

Tuscaloosa. City of Alabama, 
U.S.A., the CO, seat of Tuscaloosa 
co. It is 55 m. S.W. of Birmingham 
and is served hy the Louisville and 
Nashville and other rlys. Coal- 
mining is carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood, and cotton and lumber 
products are manufactured, Ala- 
bama university is here, housed in 
fine old mansions dating from the 
prosperous era of cotton-growing 
in 1820-40. Tuscaloosa was settled 
in 1815, and received a city charter 
in 1819. It was the state capital 
1826-46. Pop. 27,493. 

Tuscan Order. In classic ar- 
chitecture, one of the orders used 
hy the Romans. It was a modifi- 
cation of the Greek Doric with 
the mouldings bolder and fewer, 
and the triglyph (q.v.) omitted. 
See Rome : Art and Architecture. 

Tuscany (Itai. Toscana). A 
region, and former grand duchy, of 
Italy. The region is situated in the 
W. central portion of the penin- 
sula and bounded W. by the Medi- 
terranean, N. by Liguria and 
Emilia, S. by Latium and Umbria, 
E. by the Marches. The Apennines 
traverse the E. parts, and on the 
Mediterranean coast is the wide 
Maremma (marshes), formerly an 
unhealthy waste, but now irrigated 
and pasture land. Rich in 
minerals, among which are iron, 
copper, salt, and marble, the 
country is also one of the most 
fertile in Italy, producing wheat, 
maize, olives, and wine. The princi- 
pal river is the Amo (q.v.). Florence 
is the largest city, others being 
Pisa, Lucca, Leghorn, Siena, and 
Arezzo. Prom Florence are rly. 
connexions to all parts of Italy. 
With an, area of 8,880 sq. m'., and a 
pop. of 3,099,000, Tuscany consists 
of the provs. of Arezzo, Florence, 
Grosseto, Leghorn, Lucca, Massa- 
Carrara, Pisa, Pistoia, and Siena. 
Tuscany was long one of the centres 
of Italian art, and the Tuscan 
school of painting flourished from 
the 13th century, producing many 
famous artists. 

On the fall of the Western empire 
Tuscany, which roughly corres- 
ponded to the ancient Etruria 
(g.i?.), passed through the hands of 
many conquerors and was even- 
tually granted by Charlemagne to 
the Prankish Boniface, whose 
descendants ruled until 1114, when 
the last representative of the 
family, Matilda, bequeathed her 
estates to the Church. The emperor 
disputed the will and, amid the 
confusion which followed, the chief 
Tuscan cities declared their inde- 
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pendenoe and proclaimed them- 
selves republics. These included 
Florence, Pisa, Pistoia, Lucca, and 
Siena. The rise of the great families 
was fatal to the republics of Italy ; 
Florence became a principality 
under the authority of the Medici 
family, who in 1567 became grand 
dukes of Tuscany. 

Successive generations of indol- 
ent and feeble rulers reduced 
the once flourishing country to 
a lifeless condition. After the 
extinction of the Medici line, 1737, 
the Powers granted Tuscany to 
Francis of Lorraine, afterwards 
emperor of Austria, who be- 
queathed it to his younger son, 
Leopold I. Under this enlightened 
monarch the country awoke and 
began to flourish. In 1790 Leopold 
ascended the imperial throne and 
the duchy fell to his son Ferdinand, 
who was driven out by the French 
nine years later. Napoleon made 
Tuscany the core of the kingdom of 
Etruria, but the fall of the emperor 
in 1814 enabled Murat to occupy 
the country and buy his own peace 
with the Powers by handmg it to 
Austria, Ferdinand was reinstated 
by the congress of Vienna. His 
son, Leopold II, who succeeded 
him in 1824, granted a constitution 
which he abrogated as soon as he 
could, and in 1859 he was finally 
expelled by the popular movement. 
The provisional government then 
formed, after overcoming various 
difiSeulties, handed over the duchy 
to Victor Emmanuel, to be incor- 
porated in 1860 in the kingdom 
of Italy, Tuscany suffered serious 
devastation during the Second 
Great War. See Florence ; Italy ; 
Painting; Italy, Campaigns in, 
1943-45. 

Tuscultim. Ancient city of 
Latium. It is situated among the 
Alban HiUs, 15 m. S.E. of Rome. 
Probably an older foundation than 
Rome itself, the city became an 
ally in 497 B.c. Near the end of 
the Roman period Tusculum was a 
municipium and a favourite coun- 
try residence of wealthy Roman 
citizens. In 1191 the ancient city 
was razed by the Romans. An 
amphitheatre, theatre, and city 
waUs have been excavated in 
modem times. See Frascati. 

Tusitala. Name by which R. L, 
Stevenson {q.v.) was known to the 
natives of Samoa. The word signi- 
fi^ “ teller of tales,” and was first 
given to the novelist by the mis- 
sionary J, E. Newell at Malua in 
1889. The words “ the tomb of 
Tusitala ” are inscribed in Samoan 
on Stevenson’s tomb. 

Tusk. Name given to certain 
teeth of beasts, developed enor- 


mously in excess of the others in 
a set. These are always either 
incisors or canine teeth, and they 
may be in the upper or lower jaw in 
different species. Perhaps the most 
remarkable is the single tusk of the 
narwhal, which stands straight in 
front of the upper jaw to a length 
of ten feet and has a pulp cavity 
almost throughout ; externally it 
appears as though spirally twisted. 
The stout, slightly curved tusks of 
the elephant represent a pair of 
incisors in the upper jaw, as did 
those of the extinct mammoth 
and mastodon. 

The dinotherium, on the other 
hand, had a pair of downward, 
backward-curving tusks from its 
lower jaw. In the existing Atlantic 
walrus are a somewhat similar pair 
of tusks, but they are in the upper 
jaw, and represent canines. In the 
pig tribe the lower canines of the 
wfld hoar develop into curved tusks 
far too large to be covered by the 
upper lip. The lower canines of the 
hippopotamus develop into enor- 
mous tusks with chisel edges. See 
Africa ; Ivory ; Narwhal ; Teeth. 

Tussac OB Tussook Grass 
{Aira caespitosa), Ferennial grass 
of the family Gramineae. It is a 
native of the temperate, Arctic, 
and mountain regions. It has stout, 
smooth leafy stems, three or four 
feet in height, the leaves leathery. 
The flower cluster is plume-like, 
many-hranched, bearing shining 
purplish spikelets. The celebrated 
tussock grass of the Falkland Is- 
lands is Dactylis caespitosa^ allied 
to the European cock’s-foot gras^^ 
(U, glomerata). 

Tussand, Marie (1760-1850). 
Swiss wax modeller. Bom at Berne, 
daughter of an officer, Joseph Gros- 
r- holtz, she was 

* taught model- 
1 i n g by her 
uncle, J. 0. 
Curtius, who 
established in 



Marie Tussaud, 
Swiss wax modeller 

From a watework 


17 80 a wax 
cabinet in the 
Palais Royal, 
Paris, and they 
modelled the 
heads of many 
victims of the 
guillotine in the Revolution. She 
married in 1794, and in 1802 trans- 
ferred the waxwork museum, with 
its many relics, to London, estab- 
lishing it first at the Lyceum, then 
at Blackheath, andin 1833 in Baker 
Street, whence in 1884 it was 
transferred to Marylebone Road. 
Madame Tussaud died April 16. 
1850. 

On March 18, 1925, Madame 
Tussaud’s was burned down. It 


was rebuilt on the same site on a 
much larger scale, the block in- 
cluding a cinema and a restaurant, 
and opened 1928. On Sept, 8, 1940, 
the cinema was damaged by a 
German bomb. Perhaps the most 
popular features of the exhibition 
are effigies of all the sovereigns of 
England, and the “ chamber of 
horrors.” See Coach; Effigy; 
Waxworks. Consult Romance of 
Madame Tussaud’s, L. Tussaud, 
•1937. Pron. Too-so. 

Tussore, Tussur, or Tttssah 
(Hind, tassar, shuttle). Sflk pro- 
duced chiefly by the larvae of two 
species of moth of the genus Anther • 
aea. Tussore silk has a strong, 
coarse filament, flat in section, and 
is washable. Though called a wild 
silk, it is generally cultivated. See 
Shantung ; Silk. 

Tutankhamen. Eg3rptian king 
of the XVIIIth dynasty. Though 
little is known of his life, the reign 
(1358-53 B.c.) of this pharaoh has 
considerable historical importance. 
He was a mere youth when, after 
an interregnum of a few weeks, he 
succeeded Akhnaton (g'.'y.), the 
so-called heretic pharaoh, who 
sought to establish the monotheis- 
tic cult of Aton, symbolised in the 
disk of the sun, in place of that of 
Amen or Ammon ( q.v. ). Akhnaton 
had to move his capital from 
Thebes to Tell el-Amama owing to 
the opposition of the priests of Am- 
mon. Tutankhaton, liis son-in-law, 
was.believed also to be a convert to 
the cult of Aton, but after becom- 
ing pharaoh returned to Thebes 
(1355 B.o.) and formally restored 
the old religion, changing his name 
from Tutankhaton (image of Aton) 
to Tutankhamen (image of Amen). 
He was buried in the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes. 

Despite the ancient plundering of 
the tombs of the kings, systematic 
excavations in this valley, begun 
early in the 19th century, revealed 
an astonishing collection of trea- 
sures, and it was thought nothing 
more of moment remained to be 
unearthed. But in 1906 the 5th 
earl of Carnarvon {q.v,) began 
archaeological researches which in 
cooperation with Howard Carter 
{q.v,), he patiently and systemati- 
cally pursued for 16 years. It fell 
to Carter, while Carnarvon was 
absent in England, to discover, in 
almost the last piece of unsifted 
ground, the entrance to the tomb of 
Tutankhamen, Nov. 5, 1922. The 
two excavators removed the seals 
which had been affixed by the in- 
spectors of Rameses IX in the 12th 
century b.o. and entered the tomb. 
On Feb. 16, 1923, they opened the 
sepulchral chamber, afterwards 
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1. Site of Tutankhamen’s tomb, the spot marked by revealing the outermost canopy of the first shrine of 
an arrow indicating where entrance was discovered. sepulchral chamber. 4. Diagram showing position of 

2. Ante-chamber, with sealed doorway leading to the the tomb, with its corridors and chambers, deep-cut 
inner chamber. 3. Doorway pierced by the excavators, in the rock, compared with that of Rameses VI. 
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Ani0ng the marvellous discoveries made when the tomb 
1 1923 were these vases of 

alabaster, exquisite in taste and craftsmanship, which 

TUTANKHAMEN : MATCHLESS ALABAS 





The statue of Tutankhamen seen here was one of two 
which stood outside the sealed entrance to the sepulchral 
chamber. Seven feet high, they were carved from wood, 
later bitumenised, and gorgeously decorated with beaten 


gold. The painting on the ciotnes cnesi, aiso i.cen ucic, 
exceeds in delicacy of brushwork and charm of design 
even the famed work of the Chinese and Japanese. Other 
views are given in Figs. 2 and 3 in the plate facing p. 8232 


TUTANKHAMEN : GLOWING COLOURS THIRTY-THREE CENTURIES OLD 


The. Times " world copyright 



2! The throne overlaid with sheet rS” throne. 4 - Showing in detail the superb panel of the throne. The 

formed ot crowned and winged^ serpents’ suDoortinJ fhe polychrome glass, faience, and stones, 

king’s cartouches. The back panel^denirt«;^?hP b ^OKes containing mummified food for the dead 

queen in the palace a Life-size won^pn king are seen under the gilt-and-blue ceremonial couch, 

tankhamen, thought to be a portraU of Thf^ bedstead 

xirr r.Lr portrait of the young king. a papyrus chair, and various other obiects are also shown 

TUTANKHAMEN: FUNERARY OBJECTS THAT WERE REVEALED AFTER 33 CENTURIES 

Photographs “ The Titties ” world copyright 

To fare page 8233 ^ ~ ~ ■; 
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superintending removal of the fun- 
erary furniture and art treasures. 
Among the immense number of 
things thus brought to light were 
gorgeous golden beds and couches 
of state, chariots, caskets, candle- 
sticks. the actual garlands of flow- 
ers placed with the dead, nearly all 
in splendid preservation. Regarded 
as the gem of the whole collection 
was the throne, encrusted with gold 
and silver and sparkling with 
jewels. Carnarvon died on April 5 
from the effects of a mosquito bite 
while the work of clearing the tomb 
was in progress ; but his colleague 
on Jan. 3, 1924, reached the sarco- 
phagus of Tutankhamen, the lid of 
which was opened on Feb. 12. See 
Egyp)t ; Tell el-Amama. 

Tutbury. A town of Staffs, 
England. It stands on the Dove, 
4 m. N.N.W. of Burton-upon- 
Trent, and has a rly. station. The 
chief building is S. Mary’s church, 
which contains Norman work of 
the 12th century when it was part 
of a Benedictine house founded 
1081. The Norman castle, one of 
the prisons of Mary Queen of Scots, 
w^as destroyed in 1647. Tutbury 
produces plaster, gypsum, and fine 
cut glass. Pop. 2, COO. 

Tuihilite. Non-nitroglycerine 
permitted explosive in which the 
sensitiser is TNT (13-15 p.c.) 
mixed with ammonium nitrate 
(65*5-68*5 p.c.) to compensate for 
its lack of oxygen. Tuthilite is 
used for coal getting, or in dry pits 
as a general purpose explosive. 

Tuticorin or Tutttjkudi. Sea- 
port of India, in the S. of Madras 
state, in the Tinnevelly district, 
443 m. S. by W. of Madras on 
the South Indian rly., and 149 m. 
from Colombo by sea. It was 
founded as a settlement by the 
Portuguese in 1540, captured by 
the Dutch in 1658 and by the Brit-* 
ish in 1782, restored and retaken 
several times, and came into British 
hands in 1825. The harbour is so 
shallow that steamers anchor 5 m. 
from the shore, but Hare Island 
affords protection to lighters and 
other craft. Next to Madras and 
Cochin, Tuticorin has the largest 
trade in S. India. It exports 
pulses, onions, .chillies, livestock, 
cotton, Palmyra fibre, and carda- 
moms. Pop. 86,775. 

Tuttle’s Comet. Comet first 
seen in 1790 and shown to be 
periodic by C. W. Tuttle (1829- 
81) in 1858. It has a period of 
nearly 14 years. 

Tutor (Lat., guardian, from 
tueri, to watch over). In Roman 
law, the guardian of an infant not 
under patria potestas (q*v,), and 
originally of a woman of any age. 


not otherwise protected. The 
tutor was appointed by the testa- 
ment of the father or husband, 
generally from among the nearest 
kindred, and could not refuse the 
duty without valid excuse. He 
represented his ward (pupillus) at 
law, administered his property, 
and provided for his education and 
maintenance. 

At English universities, college 
tutors are fellows whose primary 
duty it is to advise the under- 
graduates assigned to their care, 
and to supervise their studies. 
-At American universities they are 
jimior members of the teaching 
staff. The word tutor is also 
applied to a private male teacher, 
especially to one resident in the 
house, and charged with the educa- 
tion of a boy or girl. In Scots law 
a tutor is a guardian of a boy under 
14, or a girl under 12. 

Tuva. Region of the R.S.F.S.R. 
It is bounded on the E., W., and 
N. by Siberia and on the S. by 
Outer Mongolia. Formerly ruled 
by hereditary tribal chiefs," it was 
incorporated in the R.S.F.S.R. in 
1944, as the Tannu-Tuva republic, 
and became the Tuva region the 
following year. The Tuvinians are 
a Turki people, whose chief occu- 
pation is cattle-raising, though the 
region has gold and asbestos de- 
posits. The capital 
is Kysylohoto (in 
Russian K ra s n y ) 
formerly called 
Khem-Belder. The 
area of Tuva is 64,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 65,000. 

Tustla OR Tuxt- 
LA Gutierrez. 

Town of Mexico, 
capita] of the state 
of Chiapas. Situated 
265 m. S.E. of Vera 
Cruz, it has tanning 
and indigo indus- 
tries ; mining and 
fruit growing are carried on in the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 15,883. 

Tuy (ano. Tudae). Town of 
Spain, in the prov, of Pontevedra. 
Situated 25 m. by rly. S. of Vigo, 
it is a frontier towm on the Mmo 
opposite Valen^a do Minho in Por- 
tugal, the towns being joined by an 
international iron jbridge. The 
massive 12th century cathedral 
resembles a fortress. Fruit, vege- 
tables, and silkworms are pro- 
ducts of the fertile surrounding 
Vega del Oro. Alfonso HI re- 
captured the town from the Moors 
in the 12th century. Pop. 13,500. 

Tuyere (Fr., nozzle). In metal- 
lurgy, nozzle of a tube used to 
blow large volumes of hot or cold 
air into a furnace. This is done 


either to oxidise some constituent 
of the charge and remove it as a 
gas or slag or to burn a fuel, mixed 
w*ith the charge, to provide heat 
for smelting. Examples are the 
blast furnace, in w*hich the charge 
is mixed with coke, and air is blown 
in at the bottom to burn it, and 
the converter, in which air is blown 
in beneath the surface of the mol- 
ten matte, in copper smelting, or 
iron, in the manufacture of steel by 
the Bessemer process. In such pro- 
cesses the air must be introduced 
through a nozzle and its design is 
of great importance. The orifice is 
sometimes surrounded by a hollow 
steel wall, through which cooling 
water may be passed, but the 
tuyere hole is often made of re- 
fractory brickwork. Wear at the 
tU3"ere, due to the passage of large 
amounts of air, causes continual 
maintenance work and very often 
determines the ultimate life of the 
furnace. Pron. twee-air. See 
Bessemer Process ; Converter ; 
Copper ; Metallurgy ; Steel. 

Tuz Tcholu OR Tuz Gol. Salt 
lake of Asia Minor, the ancient 
Palus Tattaea. Lying N.E. of 
Konieh, it has an area of about 700 
sq. m., its length being 45 m. and 
its greatest width about 16 m. 

Tvastri or T vashtri. In Hindu 
mythology, the god who shaped all 
things at his forge, 
the maker of Indra’s 
thunderbolts, and the 
sharpener of the axe 
of Brahmanaspati. 
He is looked upon as 
the guardian deity of 
all craftsmen. 

Tver. The region 
and city of R.S.P.S. R. 
formerly called Tver 
are in this work 
described under 
their new name of 
Kalinin, from Pres. 
Mikhail Kalinin. 

Twain, Mark (1836-1910). Pen- 
name of Samuel Langhorne Clem- 
ens, American humorous author. 
Born at Florida, Missouri, Nov. 30, 
1835, he claimed descent on his 
mother’s side from the Lambtons of 
Durham, England, and on his 
father’s side from men who, in 
Elizabeth’s time, were pirates and 
slavers. His first job was in a 
printing works. In 1861 he became 
a steamboat pilot on the Missis- 
sippi, later taking his pen-name 
from the call of the leadsman when 
reporting the soundings. After 
being a reporter on a newspaper in 
Virginia City, Nevada, he tried 
mining and journalism in San 
Francisco, and visited the Sand- 
wich Islands. 
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His first story, The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, 
appeared in The Califomian, 1867. 
His first book. Innocents Abroad, 
1869, the result of his first visit to 
Europe, established his reputation 
as a humorist. During 1869—71 he 
edited The Buffalo Express. Rough- 
ing It, 1872, based on his experi- 
ences in the Far West, was fol- 
lowed by The Gilded Age, 1873, 
written with C. D. Warner and 
later dramatised. 

Then came The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 1876, describing the 
lawless side of boyhood ; Life on 
the Mississippi, 1883, full of vivid 
narrative ; and Huckleberry Finn, 
1885, a companion story to Tom 
Sawyer. Meanwhile, a second trip 
to Europe had produced A Tramp 
Abroad, 1880, and in 1882 ap- 
peared a juvenile romance, The 
Prince and the Pauper. 

In 1884 Mark Twain became a 
partner in the publishing house of 
Charles L. Webster & Co.,' whose 
failure in 1894 involved him in 
liabilities which a five years’ lectur- 
ing tour round the world enabled 
him fully to liquidate. Of his other 
works the most notable are A Con- 
necticut Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur, 1889, a rather bitter 
burlesque on the Morte,d’ Arthur, 
which was much later filmed with 
Will Rogers in the title-r61e ; Per- 
sonal Recollections of Jbari of 
Arc, 1896 ; Following the Equator 
(or More Tramps Abroad), 1897 ; 
How to Tell a Story, 1897 ; an un- 
finished autobiography which ran 
serially in The North American Re- 
view, 1906-08 ; and an eaccursion 
into the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, Is Shakespeare 'Dead ?, 
1909. In 1907 Oxford university 
conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. He died at Red- 
ding, Connecticut, April 21, 1910, 
two days after the appearance of 
Halley’s comet, which had last 
appeared on the day of Twain’s 
birth. His wife, Olivia L. Langdon, 
had died m 1904. 

Mark Twain’s humour depended 
on his acute sense of the incon- 
gruous, but under much of it was 
the pungent satire of a somewhat 
iconoclastic reformer. He loved a 
practical joke, but he hated shams. 
He never lost his hold on his public, 
and, none of his contemporaries 
wielded a more dramatic pen or 
had a keener sense of nature in her 
various moods. Fredric March 
played Mark Twain in a film based 
on his life, 1944. 

Bibliography. Works! 26 vols., 
1910 ; Speeches, ed. W. D. Howells, 
1910; My Mark Twain, W. D. 
Howells, 1910 ; Biographical Stud- 
ies, H. Sedg^ok, 1908 ; T. A. 


Henderson, 1911 ; A. B. Paine, 
1912 ; My Father, C. Clemens, 193,1; 
Mark Twain, S. Leacock, 1932 ; The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain, V. W. 
Brooks, 1934. 

Twayblade (Listera avata). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Orchidaceae, native of Europe and 
Siberia. It has fleshy roots without 
tubers and two large, broadly 
elliptic leaves. The stem ends in a 
very long spray of small yellow- 
green flowers with a long, narrow 
Sp ending in two lobes. A smaller 
species is Imown as the lesser tway- 
blade (L. cordata). 

Tweed. Soft, flexible, twilled 
woollen fabric. It is often made in 
two or more colours, the yarn being 
dyed before weaving. Tweed was 
fmst made of the famous Cheviot 
wool in the district along the river 
Tweed, in Scotland ; Hawick, Gala- 


from 1649 to his death, Aug, 11, 
1697. He was made a marquess in 
1694. His son John, the 2nd mar- 
quess (1645-1713), was lord chan- 
cellor of Scotland, and John, the 4th 
marquess (d. 17 62 ), was secretary of 
state for Scotland. In 1787, on the 
failure of nearer heirs, George (1733- 
1804), a descendant of the 2nd mar- 
quess, succeeded to the title. His 
son George, the Sth marquess (1787- 
1876), was a soldier of distinction, 
and from him is descended the 11th 
marquess, William (b. Nov. 4, 1884), 
The marquess sits in the house of 
lords as Baron Tweeddale, a title 
dating from 1881. His seat is 
Yester House, and an eldest son is 
known as earl of Gifford. 

Tweedxnouth. Town -and sea- 
port of Northumberland, England. 
It stands on the right or S. bank 
of the Tweed, opposite Berwick. 



Tweedmouth, Northumberland. Bridge over the Tweed, looking towards Berwick 


shiels, Innerleithen, and Selkirk 
being the original tweed-making 
towns. The industry spread to 
Aberdeen, ^'Ayr, Glasgow, and 
Paisley. Harris tweed is made in 
the Hebrides. See Weaving. 

Tw^ed. River of Scotland and 
England. . It rises in the hills of 
Peeblesshire, and flows across that 
county, Selkirkshire, and Rox- 
burghshire. Beyond Kelso it forms 
the boundary between Berwickshire 
and Northumberland, and it con- 
tinues to do so until within 2 m. 
of its mouth at Berwick. Its length 
is. 97 m. Its chief tributaries are 
the Ettrick, Gala, Eden Water, 
Till, and Teviot. The Tweed is 
noted for salmon and trout fishing. 
See Kelso; Roxburgh; Seine 
Net. GonsuU The Story of the 
Tweed, Sir H. Maxwell, 1906. 

Tweeddale. Former name of 
the Scottish co. Peeblesshire {q^v.). 

Tweeddale, Marquess of. 
Scottish title held since 1694 by the 
family of Hay. John Hay of Yes- 
ter in E. Lothian was made a lord 
of parliament in 1478. From 
William (d, 1596), a later lord, who 
fought for Mary Queen of Scots, 
the title passed to John, made earl 
of Tweeddale in 1646, His son John, 
the 2nd earl, was a prominent poli- 
tician, though not a consistent one, 


It has a little shipping ; other in- 
dustries are fishing and engineer 
ing. On the parish church spire a 
salmon serves as weathercock. 
Tweedmouth is within the liberties 
of Berwick, with which it is con- 
nected by a fine stone bridge, 
finished in 1634, and .a four-span 
ferro-concrete bridge, opened 1928. 
Pop. 5,574. See illus. p. 1117. 

Tweedmouth, Edward Mar- 
JORiBANKS, 2 nd Baron (1849- 
1909). British politician. Born 
July 6, 1849, he was the son of 
Dudley Marjoribanks, M.P. (1820- 
94), whose barony was conferred 
in 1881. Educated at Harrow and 
Christ Church, Oxford, Edward 
entered the house of commons in 
1880 as Liberal M.P. for Berwick, 
and remained there until he suc- 
ceeded to the peerage in 1894. In 
1886 he was comptroller of the 
household ; in 1892 parliamentary 
secretary to the Treasury ; and in 
1894-95 lord privy seal , and 
chancellor of the duchy. From 
1906 he was first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but a letter he wrote to 
the German emperor in March, 
1908, aroused some criticism, and, 
after The Times had made the fact 
known, he was transferred to the 
ojQ6ce of lord president, Tweed- 
mouth died Sept. 15, 1909, his son, 
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Dudley ChurchiU (1874-1935), be- 
coming the 3rd and last baron. 

Tweedsmuir, John Buchan, 
1st Bakon (1875-1940).' British 
■wTiter, politician, and adminis- 
trator. He 
was born at 
Perth, Aug. 26, 
1875, the son 
of a clergy- 
m a n, and 
educated a t 
Glasgow uni- 
versity and 
Brasenose, 
Oxford. At 
Oxford, where 
he had a highly 
successful academic career, he won 
the Newdigate prize and was 
president of the union. While 
still there he published his first 
books, John Burnet of Barns, 
1898, and A Lost Lady of Old 
Years, 1899,. swashbuckling his- 
torical romances of old Scotland, 
somewhat in the tradition of 
Stevenson. Called to the bar in 
1901, he was in S. Africa during 
1901-03 as secretary to Milner, an 
experience reflected in Prester 
John, 1910, and other novels. In 
1915. he published what was to 
become his greatest popular suc- 
cess, The Thirty-Nine Steps, a spy 
story to which Greenmantle, 1916, 
and Mr. Standfast, 1919, were 
sequels that successfully recap- 
tured the atmosphere of the first 
volume (see Hannay, Richard). 
Meanwhile Buchan had spent some 
time at British h.q. in France in 
charge of news services, but was 
soon transferred to England, as 
director of information under 
Lloyd George. He also wrote a 
24-vol. war history. 

After the First Great War 
Buchan produced many novels 
and biographies, the most notable 
of the latter being Sir Walter 
Scott, 1932, and Oliver Cromwell, 
1934. Conservative M.P. for the 
Scottish universities during 1927- 
35, he was lord high commissioner 
to the Church of Scotland in 1933 
and 1934, and in 1935, having been 
raised to the peerage, went to 
Canada as governor-general.. He 
continued to write, his Augustus, 
1937, attracting wide attention, 
and published a volume of re- 
miniscences, Memory Hold-the- 
Door, in 1940. He died Feb. 11, 
1940. A volume of personal 
appreciations, John Buchan, by 
his wife and friends, appeared in 
1947. His title passed to his 
son John Norman Stuart Buchan 
(b. Nov. 26, 1911), who was well- 
known as an ornithologist. 

John Rowland 


Twelfth Day, Day of the feast 
of the Epiphany, also called Old 
Christmas Day. The night of Jan. 
6, Twelfth Night, was formerly a 
time of merry-making. In the 
JMiddle Ages men representing the 
Three Kings or Magi used to take 
part in a ceremony in church on 
this day. Under the Stuart kings 
masques were performed on Twelfth 
Night at court and elsewhere. jSee 
Epiphany ; Wassail. 

Twelfth Night, or What You 
Will. A romantic comedy by 
Shakespeare, who designed it per- 
haps for a performance at court on 
Twelfth Night, 1600. Set in an 
idealised Illyria, it has an Italian 
origin and is partly borrowed from 
the tale of Apollonius and Silla in 
Riche’s Farewell to Militarie Pro- 
fession. The main plot is compli- 
cated by episodes of mistaken 
identity and concerns the loves of 
Duke Orsino, Countess Olivia, and 
foreign twins, Sebastian and Viola, 
who have been separately rescued 
from shipwreck. A sub-plot shows 
the discomfiture of Olivia’s killjoy 
steward Malvolio by Sir Toby 
Belch (a lesser Falstaff) and his 
rowdy cronies. With its passages 
of exquisite poetry in the dialogues 
between Orsino and Viola ; some 
of Shakespeare’s loveliest songs, 
rendered by the jester Feste ,* and 
comedy ranging from broad buf- 
foonery to fine irony, Twelfth 
Night has always been a favourite 
play. The comic scenes dominate 
to the extent that there are 1,741 
lines of prose and only 763 of 
blank verse in a total of 2,684 lines. 
A famous revival was that at the 
Savoy Theatre, 1912, in which 
Henry Ainley played Malvolio ; 
another, with black-and-white de- 
cor, was at the New Theatre, 1932. 
Also outstanding in Malvolio’s 
part were Tree and Donald Wolfit ; 
as Viola, Lily Brayton, Phyllis Neil- 
son-Terry, Jean Forbes-Robert- 
son, and Margaretta Scott ex- 
celled ; Ion Swinley brought Orsino 
to life ; and Robert Atkins enjoyed 
Sir Toby. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testa- 
ments OF THE. One of the non- 
canonical O.T. Apocrypha or Pseud- 
epigrapha (i.e. works written under 
an assumed name). The work 
consists of twelve pamphlets which 
purport to give the last utterances 
of the twelve sons of Jacob. Writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew by a Phari- 
see, probably between 109 and 106 
B.O., it suffered interpolation later 
at the hands of a Christian writer. 

Twelve Tables, The. Oldest 
code of Roman law, according to 
tradition promulgated in 451 and 
450 B.C. by a commission of ten 



Lord Tweedsmuir 
(John Buchan) 


Decemviri (q.v.). The code, of 
which fragments are extant, was 
written in archaic Latin on copper 
tablets set up in the forum of Rome. 
It was in the main a summary re- 
capitulation, under 12 heads, of the 
old criminal and civil law, but con- 
tained no constitutional enact- 
ments. The tables, venerated by 
the later Romans, are believed by 
some scholars to be a private com- 
pilation, perhaps of the 3rd century 
B.c. See Roman Law. 

Twenty-Four Hour Clock* 
Method of computing time on the 
sidereal period of 24 hrs., ignoring 
a.m. and p.m. The hours begin 
with zero at midnight and progress 
to 23 ; 23.59 being one min. before 
midnight. Thus, 1.30 p.m. is called 
13,30 hrs. The system is widely 
used on the Continent for rly. time- 
tables, and in Sweden for broad- 
casting. It is also the international 
method of computing time at 
observatories, and is used by the 
armies, navies, and air forces of 
most countries, including the U.K. 

On April 22, 1934, the B.B.C. 
began, with govt, approval, ex- 
perimental broadcasting of pro- 
grammes timed according to the 
24-hr. clock. There was little pub- 
lic support for the innovation, 
which ceased to apply on Aug. 19. 
A 24-hr. clock obviates misunder- 
standing of printed time-tables 
and other public announcements, 
printed or broadcast. Ordinary, 
clocks can readily be adapted by 
having the numerals 13 to 24 placed 
next to the existing 1 to 12. In 
countries where the 24-hr. clock is 
used on the rlys., etc., the 12-hr. 
clock remains in general use 
otherwise, and a certain amount 
of mental arithmetic is involved in 
translating times after noon from 
the one system to the other. 

Twenty-four Parganas. Dis- 
trict of W. Bengal, India. Pargana 
is a word for sub-district. In the 
Gangetic delta S. of Calcutta and 
E. of the Hooghli, and including 
much of the Sundarhans (q.v.), the 
dist. covers 3,696 sq. m., is ad- 
ministered from Alipore, and has a 
pop. of 3,536,386. feghts over the 
territory were granted in 1757 to 
the E. India co., and in 1759 per- 
sonally to Clive, on whose death 
they reverted to the co. Until the 
partition of 1947 the dist. was in 
the Presidency div. of Bengal prov. 

Twerton-on-Avon* Suburb on 
the W. of .Bath, Somerset, England- 
It is 108 m. by rly. W. of London. 
Twerton was one of the first places 
in England famous for its woollen 
and weaving industries, and is still 
notable for cloth mills. It had an 
annual fair in the 13th century, 
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and weaving was begun here by 
monks in the 14th century. The 
ancient church, restored, has a 
Norman doorway. Yielding was 
living at Twerton when he wrote 
part of Tom Jones, 

Twickenham. Mun. bor. of 
Middlesex, England. A favourite 
residential district of Greater Lon- 
don, and a popular Thames-side 
resort, it is 11 Jm. S.W. of Waterloo 
by rly., and includes Hampton, 
Teddin^on, and Whitton. The 
parish church of S. Mary, rebuilt 
early in the 18th century, and sev- 
eral times restored, has a tower 
said to have been built by William 
of Wykeham. Alexander Pope 
(g.i?.), who was buried here, is com- 
memorated by a modem house on 
the site of his villa. 

Other fanaons residents were 
Horace Walpole, at Strawberry 
Hill ; Queen Anne, bom at York 
House ; Kitty Clive, Grattan, Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, Fielding, Tennyson, and 
several members of the Orleans 
family. Twickenham Park has 
been built over, but Marble Hill 
Park remains to preserve the view 
from Richmond HiU. Twickenham 
Eyot, nearly oppposite York 
House, is popularly known as Eel 
Pie Island. The manor once be- 
longed to the Brethren of the Holy 
Trinity, Hounslow, and the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. At 
Twickenham is the ground of the 
Rugby Union, where international 
matches are played. Pop. est. 
108,000. Consult Memorials of 
Twickenham, R. S. Cobbett, 1872. 

Twiligkt. DiflEused iUumination 
after the setting of the sun and be- 
fore its rising. The phenomenon is 
due to the reflection of light from 
upper layers of the atmosphere, 
which are still lit after sunset at 
the earth’s surface. The intensity 
of the reflected light falls off as the 
sun sinks farther below the hori- 
zon, since the direct light then 
reaches only the higher and more 
diffuse layers of the atmosphere. 
Two periods of twilight are recog- 
nized, astronomical and civil ; the 
former is limited by a solar de- 
pression of 18°, and the latter by 
the insufficiency of light for out- 
door work. In the tropics civil twi- 
light is brief, half an hour to an 
hour, whereas above lat. 48° at the 
summer solstice, twilight lasts all 
night, and for many nights in suc- 
cession as the pole is approached. 

Twilight Arch. Strictly the 
boundaiy, seen .towards the end of 
civil twilight, between the ilhimi- 
nated segment extending along the 
W . horizon and the dark sky above. 
Several other twilight arches are 


recognized, however, e.g. the earlier 
western one which may be visible 
even before sunset, separating the 
tinted segment from the blue sky, 
and the boundary of the earth’s 
shadow, just after sunset, which has 
been termed the first eastern twi- 
light arch. Occasionally the early 
western arch persists through the 
development of purple light {q,v.). 

Twilight of the Gods. Usual 
English translation of the German 
Gotterdammerung (g.v.). 

Twilight Sleep. Name given to 
a method of relieving or preventing 
the pains of childbirth by the ad- 
ministration of scopolamine-mor- 
phine. It demands continuous 
skilled medical observation. The 
method is less used with advances 
in anaesthesia and pain-relieving 
drugs. 

Twill. Cloth with a surface of 
parallel diagonal lines or ribs. The 
effect is produced by passing the 
weft threads over one and under 
two or more warp threads instead of 
over one and under the next as in 
plain weaving. In fancy twills the 
regularity of the lines is broken. 

Twin. One of two young pro- 
duced at a birth. Twin births occur 
on an average once in 83 pregnan- 
cies, but the proportion varies in 
different races, being about one in 
60 in Ireland, and one in 110 in 
England. Triplets occur about once 
in 10,000 pregnancies. Individual 
women sometimes show a tendency 
to twin pregnancies, and hereditary 
factors also play a part. Identical 
twins are produced by the splitting 
of one fertilised ovum. See 
Pregnancy ; Siamese Twins. 

Twi nk li n g. Rapid variation in 
brightness, apparent position, and 
sometimes colour, of the stars. 
It is due to irre^arities in the 
earth’s atmosphere. See Scintilla- 
tion. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

The. Comedy by Shakespeare. It 
is a story of two pairs of lovers, 
Proteus and Julia, and Valentine 
and Silvia ; the element of fun be- 
ing introduced particularly in the 
characters of Launoe and his dog 
Crab. Written about 1591, and 
first printed in the 1623 folio, it 
was based to some extent on The 
Story of the Shepherdess Filis- 
mena, in Jorge de Montemayor’s 
romance, La Diana Enamorada, of 
which an English version appeared 
in 1598. It contains 2,060 lines, 
including 1,509 blank verse and 
408 prose. Apart from the song. 
Who is Silvia ?, the play is not 
popularly known. A notable re- 
vival was at Daly’s Theatre in 
1895, with Ada Rehan as Julia 
and Maxine Elliott as Silvia. 


Two Hundred Families. Term 
sometimes used for the group of 
families {Les Deux Cents) which for 
many years oon trolled finance in 
France. With few exceptions they 
were families already in good fin- 
ancial standing at the begkming 
of the 19th cent. The centre of 
their power was the Bank of 
France, founded by Napoleon I in 
1806, over which they exercised 
complete control by their predomin- 
ance among the iS regents which 
governed it. The Mallet family, 
for instance, was represented 
among the regents for more than a 
century. Baron Edouard de 
Rothschild, the Marquis de Vogue, 
president of the Societe des Agri- 
culteurs de France, and Fran9ois 
de Wendel (steel manufacturer, 
president of the Comite des Forges, 
senator, and owner of the Journal 
des Debats) were other regents in 
the 1930s. By their control of 
other banks and of corporations, 
rly. cos., chemical and metallur- 
gical concerns, etc., the 200 spread 
their influence throughout French 
industry, commerce, and agricul- 
ture ; and by the ramifications of 
their interests in foreign finance 
and industry they contributed to 
the weakness of France when 
faced with German aggression. 
By the pressure the Bank could 
exert, through e.g. refusing credits 
needed by the treasury, it was 
able to make and break cabinets. 

Twopenny Tube. Popular 
name once given to the former 
Central London rly., London’s 
second tube rly., which, when 
opened in 1900, ran from the Bank 
to Shepherd’s Bush, the fare for 
that distance or for any inter- 
mediate stages being fixed at two- 
pence. The fixed fare was aban- 
doned after the amalgamation of 
the rly. with other tube rlys,. 
opened in 1907, to form the London 
Electric Rly. Exceiided (by 1949) 
eastward to Hainault and Epping, 
westward to West Ruislip, the 
former “ twopenny tube,” still 
known as the Central line, is now 
administered by British Railways 
(London Transport executive). 

Two-Step. American dance. 
A modified polka, adapted to 
American rag-time music, it was 
introduced into Europe at the end 
of the 19th century. There are 
many variants, such as the Boston 
two-step and the Military two- 
step ; the step is also included in 
the Brazilian maxixe. 

Two-Stroke Engine. Engine 
with no mechanically operated 
valves. The piston serves as ex- 
haust valve and also as admission 
valve for the fresh charge. The 
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action of this type is shown in 
diagrams, where E is the exhaust 
pipe communicating with ports 
on the left side of the cylinder, and 
G communicates with ports on the 
right side for supplying the ex- 
plosive mixture, or, in oil engines, 
the charge of air, to the cylinder. 
During the working stroke these 
ports are sealed hy the piston (Fig. 
1), which first uncovers the ex- 
haust ports near the end of the 
stroke (Fig. 2), allowing the pres- 
sure in the cylinder to drop nearly 
to atmospheric. Shortly after- 
wards it also uncovers the admis- 
sion port (Fig. 3), allowing the 
fresh charge, which has previously 
been compressed to a pressure just 
above atmospheric, to enter the 
cylinder and drive out as much as 
possible of the exhaust gases. 
This is the most difficult part of 
the cycle, and the piston is shaped 
so that as little mixture as possible 



of the gases occurs, since the power five classic races. Horse-racing. 


Tyburn. Scene at an execution ;* one of Hogarth’s detailed pictures repre- 
senting the noisy crowd of spectators thronging round the cart in which the 
criminal with his coffin is being driven to the gallows 
Hogarth* s Industry and Idleness, ylate 11 

first spring meeting. It is run over gave its name to the Middlesex 
the Rowley mile hy three-year-old gallows, which stood near the junc- 
colts and fiQlies, and is one of the tion of the Edgware and Bayswater 


attainable depends upon the 
weight of fresh charge in the 


cylinder when the compression S. of Winchester, Hants, served 


stroke commences (Fig. 4). 

The air (or mixture of gas and air ) 
is drawn into the crankcase on the 
upstroke of the piston and com- 




Two-Stroke Engine. Diagrams showing seguence of strokes. See text 


pressed sufficiently on the down- 31 m. W. of London ; this is the 
stroke to drive it through the rly. junction for Henley. There is 5 m. S. by W. of Bolton, and is 
transfer port G when the piston is also a Twyford in Ashdown served by rly. The principal in- 
reaches the lower position (Fig, 3). Forest, Sussex. dustry is coal mining, and in the 

In larger engines a separate pump Tw^ord Abbey. Parish of town are cotton mills. Pop. est. 
is used for this purpose. This type Middlesex, England. It is on the S. 18,500. 

is uneconomical for gas and petrol bank of the Brent, between Alper- Tyldesley. Name of several 
engines, since if the scavenging is ton and Hanger Hill, 11^ m. W. of Lancashire and England cricketers, 
to be reasonably efficient, some of London. It takes its name from a Most celebrated was John Thomas 
the fuel will escape mixed with the sham Gothic structure, built 1807- (1873-1930), who was born Nov. 
outgoing exhaust gases. This is 09 on the site of an Elizabethan 22, 1873, and scored 37,803 runs in 
not so with the oil engine, since air moated manor house ; this house, first-class cricket, including 86 
only is used for scavenging and which formerly stood in wooded centuries. In ten years beginning 


colts and fiQlies, and is one of the tion of the Edgware and Bayswater 
five classic races. See Horse-racing. Roads from the 12th century until 
Twyford. Name of several 1783, when it was transferred to 
villages in England. One is 3 m. Newgate. In 1759 the permanent 
S. of Winchester, Hants, served structure was removed and re- 
by a rly. station, Shawford and placed by a movable gallows, the 
Twyford. At Twyford House original site being occupied by the 
Franklin wrote part of his Auto- new turnpike toll-house. Marble 
biography. Another is in Berks, Arch is close to the site. From 1 699 

to 1818 a person who secured the 
conviction of a felon was legally 
4 I entitled to a oertfficate called a Ty- 

ticket, which exempted him 
.Q- 1 from parish and ward duties in the 

^W\ I T parish where the offence was com- 
u\\J -L& mitted. Consult Tyburn Tree, 
r tt F I A. Marks, 1908 ; Tyburn Gallows, 
# ~n\ \yj 1909. 

/ Teyb. Egyptian queen 

of the XVTIIth dynasty. A richly 
1 ( I ^ furnished Theban tomb yielded in 

J 1905 the mummies of her parents, 
Yua and Thua, a Sj^an immigrant 
and an Egyptian wife. Tyi wedded 
ing segnence of strokes. See text Amenhotep III. 

Tyldesley. Urban dist. and 
31 m. W. of London ; this is the town of Lancashire, England. It 


transfer port G when the piston 
reaches the lower position (Fig, 3). 
In larger engines a separate pump 


is also a Twyford in Ashdown 
Forest, Sussex. 

Tw^ord Abbey. Parish of 


is used for this purpose. This type Middlesex, England. It is on the S. 
is uneconomical for gas and petrol bank of the Brent, between Alper- 


only is used for scavenging and which formerly stood in wooded 
the fuel is not injected until the grounds, was enlarged in 1904, 
end of the compression stroke, and became an R.C. convalescent 
Other t3p)es have more efficient home. The manor once belonged 


22, 1873, and scored 37,803 runs in 
first-class cricket, including 86 
centuries. In ten years beginning 
1899 he made 26 appearances in 
test matches against the Austra- 
lians ,* and in 1910 he headed the 


scavenging arrangements. See 
Double-acting Engine, 

Two Thousand Guineas. Eng- 
lish horse race. It was inaugurated 
in 1809, and is held normally at 
Newmarket on the Wed. of the 


to S. Paul’s cathedral. 

Tybum. Name of a small 
stream in London now running 
underground from Hampstead 
through Regent’s and Green Parks 
to the Thames at Westminster. It 


English batting averages. He died 
Nov. 27, 1930. His brother Ernest 
was bom Sept. 5, 1889, and played 
for the county during 1909-34. A 
model of consistency as a batsman, 
he made centuries in seven con- 
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secutive matches in 1926, played 
an innings of 256 not out in 1930, 
and was considered unlucky to 
have been picked only five times 
against Australia. Unrelated to 
them was Richard Tyldesley, cele- 
brated in the 1920s for his stout- 
ness and the remarkable slowness 
of his deliveries, which regularly 
took 100 wickets per season, gain- 
ing for him first place in the bowl- 
ing- averages for 1929, and an 
Australian tour in 1924-25. . 

- Tyler. City of Texas, U.S.A., - 
co. seat of Smith co. It is 105 m. 
E.S.E. of Dallas, and is served by 
the International and Great Nor- 
thern and the St. Louis South- 
Western rlys. More than a third of 
the cultivated rose-bushes grown in 
the U.S.A. originate here, between 
six and seven million being dis- 
patched annually. The first settle- 
ment was made in 1844, and in 
1870 Tyler was incorporated. In 
1894 Texas College for negroes was 
opened here. Pop. 28,279. 

Tyler, John (1790-1862). Amer- 
ican statesman, born at Greenway, 
Va., March 29, 1790. He was mem- 

ber of congress 

\ 1816-21, gov- 
1 ernor of Vir- 
ginia 1825-27, 
and senator 
1827—36. Elect- 
ed vice-presi- 
dent of the 
U.S.A. in 1840 
as one of the 
Jrfi/n leading Whigs, 

^ he succeeded to 

the presidency next year upon the 
death of Harrison in office. Tyler’s 
veto of the tariff bill of 1842 led 
to the resignation of most of his 
cabinet and a public repudiation of 
him by his party. During his term 
Texas was annexed, and the Ash- 
burton- Webster treaty with Great 
Britain concluded. He died at 
Richmond, Jan. 1 8, 1 862. Qona alt 
Letters and Times of the Tylers, 
L. G. Tyler, 1884-85. 

Tyler, Wat (d. 1381). English 
rebel. He appears to have been a 
tiler at Hartford, Kent, and came 
into notice when the poll tax of 
1381 was being collected. The story 
goes that a tax-collector insulted 
his daughter and was killed by him. 
This brought the discontent to a 
head and, under Wat Tyler and 
Jack Straw, men from Kent and 
Essex marched to London. At 
Mile End they met the boy king 
Richard II, from whom Tyler de- 
manded that serfdom should be 
abohshed. Receiving a favourable 
answer, healed his men on a plun- ' 
<ieriiig expedition among London 
mansions. On June 15 there was 



another meeting at Smithfield with 
the king, whom Tyler insulted, to 
be immediately struck dead by the 
lord mayor. See Engl'sh History ; 
Peasants’ Revolt. 

Tylers* and Bricklayers’ 
Company. London city livery 
company. The craft it represents 
came into pro- 
minence in the 
13th c.entury, 
and the early 
members of the 
guild, which re- 
ceived its first 
charter in 1568, 

appear to have - - . , ^ ^ , 

u'lfv, Tylers’ and Brick- 

been employers layers’ co. arms 
rather than ac- 
tual operatives. The office is at 6, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.l. 

Tyll Ovrlglass. Hero of a 16th 
century German book. Till Eulen- 
spiegel, by a Brunswick monk, 
Thomas Murner (1476-1536). He 
is a jack of all trades, a mischief- 
maker, and a merry fellow. Eirst 
translated into English by William 
Copland about 1560, as The Merry 
Jest of a Man called Howlglass, and 
the Many Marvellous Things and 
Jests which He Did in His Life, the 
tale has been several times retold. 
Till Eulenspiegel is also the name 
of a symphonic poem by R. 
Strauss. 

Tylor, Sm Edward Burnett 
(1832-1917).. British anthropolo- 
gist, born at Camberwell, -London, 
Oct. 2, 1832. Ill-health took him to 
America, where a Mexican tour 
with Henry Christy, 1856, resulted 
in a book, Anahuao ; or Mexico 
and the Mexicans, 1861, followed, 
in 1865 by Early History of Man- 
kind. Primitive Culture, 1871 (.see 
Animism), made Tylor the leading 
anthropologist of the age: After 
completing a popular manual on 
Anthropology, 1881, he became 
reader in that subject at Oxford, 
1884, and first professor, 1895. He 
was made F.R.S. in 1871, knighted 
in 1912, and he died at Wellington, 
Somerset, Jan. 2, 1917. 

Tympan (Lat. tympanum, 
kettle-drum). In printing, sheet of 
cloth, parchment, or other material 
placed between the platen or im- 
pression surface and the paper 
about to be printed. A hand press 
contains a frame holding an inner 
and an outer tympan ; the outer 
holding the inner in place. In 
power presses the tympan covers 
the packing or make-ready between 
the platen and the printing surface. 
See Printing. 

Tympani (Lat. tympanum, a 
drum). Italian name for orchestral 
kettledrums. They can be tuned to 
definite notes, which in early prac- 


tice were generally the tonic and 
dominant of the key. Contempor- 
ary composers indicate any tuning 
they desire. 

Tympanum (Gr. tympanon, 
drum). In anatomy, the mem- 
brane dividing the inner and outer 
ear (q.v.). In architecture it is the 
triangular space enclosed by the 
entablature and the sloping lines 
of the pediment. The name is also 
given to the space between the 
lintel and the arch of a doorway or 
window. 

Tynan, Katharine (1861- 
1931). Irish poet and novelist. 
Educated at the Dominican con- 
vent, Drogheda, she published her 
first book of verses, Louise de la 
Valliere, 1886. Other volumes of 
her graceful and musical verse in- 
clude Ballads and Lyrics, 1890 ; 
The Wind in the Trees, 1898 ; Col- 
lected Poems, 1901 ; New Poems, 
1911 ; Flower of Youth, 1915. In 
1893 she married H. A. Hinkson 
(1865-1919), barrister and author, 
lived much in London and at 
Southborough, Tunbridge WeUs, 
and became a constant contributor 
of verses and fiction to periodicals. 
Among her novels are The Hand- 
some Brandons, 1898 ; A Midsum- 
mer Rose, 1913 ; John-a-Dreams, 
1916 ; Second Wife, 1920 ; Wives, 
1924 ; House in the Forest, 1928. 
She published reminiscences of 
Irish and London literary life in 
Twenty-Five-Years’ Reminiscences, 
1913; The Middle Years, 1916; 
Years of the Shadows, 191-9. She 
died April'21, 1931. 

.Tyndale, William (c. .1492- 
1536). English translator of the 
Pible. A native probably of 
, Gloucestershire, 
he was educated 
^ ‘ Oxford and 

fej .]■ I ' I Cambridge uni- 

V e r s i t i e s, ^ o^r- 

Wffiam Tyndale. ^dbury^ ^ Re- 

Bible translator ■ x 

tmusimvL moving t 0 

London, 1523, he preached at the 
church of S. Dunstan’s-in-the-West 
and in the house of Humphrey 
Monmouth, a rich draper, began 
his work of translating the Scrip- 
tures in such a manner that, while 
the scholar could approve, the 
ploughboy might understand. 

Forced to leave England in 1524, 
Tyndale travelled in Germany and 
Holland. He visited Luther at 
Wittenberg-^ began printing the 
N.T. at Cologne, 1525, continued 
the work at Worms, whence several 
copies reached England, and en- 
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Tyne. Map of the mouth of the English river which flows through the colliery district of Newcastle and North Durham, 
and is one of the busiest industrial waterways in the world 


gaged at Antwerp in controversy 
with More. At the instigation of 
Henry VIII, who suspected him of 
sedition, he was strangled and 
burnt at the stake at Vilvorde, near 
Brussels, Oct. 6, 1636. 

Tyndale’s translation included 
the N.T., 1525 ; the Pentateuch, 
aided by Coverdale, about 1530 ; 
and Jonah, 1631. He is said to 
have left MS. of the O.T, as far as 


Material Aggregation upon the 
Manifestations of Force, estab- 
lished Tyndall as one of the most 
brilliant and original thinkers of 
his generation. Already P.R.S., he 
was at once chosen professor of 
natural philosophy at the Institu- 
tion. In 1867 he succeeded Fara- 
day as its superintendent, and 
carried out a series of researches on 
radiant heat in relation to gases 


Tyne. River of N.E. England. 
The N. Tyne rises in the Cheviots 
near Carter FeU on the Scottish 
border, and flows S.E. and S. for 
32 m. ; the S. Tyne rises in the 
Pennines E. of Cross FeU in Cum- 
berland and flows N. and then E. 
for 33 m. to join the N. Tyne near 
Hesham, whence the united stream 
flows 30 m. E. to the North Sea. 
From Newburn and Ryton it 


2 Chron. In arrangement he fol- 
lowed Luther, but his translation, 
marked by a remarkable mastery of 
the English idiom, and one of the 
foundation-stones of the A.V., was 
mainly from the original texts. It 
has had an important influence on 
the development of English prose. 
A monument to Tyndale was 
erected at Nibley KnoU, Glos, in 
1863. See Bible ; consult Lives, R. 
Demaus, new ed. 1886 ; W. B. 
Cooper, 1924 ; J. F. Mozley, 1937. 

. Tyndall, John (1820-93). Brit- 
ish * physicist. Born at Leighlin 
Bridge, co. Carlow, Ireland, Aug. 2, 
1820, and educ- 
ated at the local 
national school, 
he became an 
assistant in 
the ordnance 
survey of Ire- 
land, 1839, and 
was transferred 

to the English , ^ ^ ^ „ 

snrvAv John Tyndall, 

??rvey, lb4^. physicist 

He accepted 

an offer to* teach mathematics 
and surveying at Queenwood 
CoUege, Hants, 1847 ; but the fol- 
lowing year he went to the univer- 
sity of Marburg to study chemistry 
under Bunsen, and shortly after- 
wards began publishing the bril- 
liant series of papers which brought 
him into the front rank of physi- 
cists. Notable among these was one 
on the Magneto-optic Properties of 
Crystals, 1850. 

A lecture before the Royal In- 
stitution, 1863, on The Influence of 


and vapours which are among his 
most remarkable investigations. 
In 1866 he became scientific ad- 
viser to Trinity House, undertaking 
important researches on sound. He 
retired from the Institution, 1887, 

, and died Dec. 4, 1893. 

The phenomenon associated 
with his name, the Tyndall effect, 
refers to the scattering of a beam 
of light by small particles. The 
extent of the scattering varies 
inversely as the fourth power of 
the wavelength of the light, and 
explains the blue coloration of 
smoke, blue being at the short 
wavelength end of the spectruni. 

Controversialist as well as thinker, 
Tyndall wrote Heat Considered as 
a Mode of Motion, 1863 ; Sound, 
1867 ; Faraday as a Discoverer, 
1868 ; Fragments of Science, 1871; 
Forms of Water, 1872. Consult 
Life and Work, A. S. Eve and 
C. H. Creasey, 1945. 

Tyndareus. In Greek mytho- 
logy, king of Sparta. His wife Leda 
became by Zeus mother of Castor 
and Pollux, and, in some legends, of 
Clytaemnestra and Helen as well. 


marks the boundary between 
Northumberland and Durham. 
The lower reach bordered by the 
Tyne ports, Tynemouth, N. and S. 
Shields, Jarrow, Wallsend, Heb- 
burn. Walker, Gateshead, and New- 
castle, is a busy industrial region. 
It was severely hit by depression 
in the shipbuilding industry after 
1930. Tunnels under the Tyne lor 
cyclists and pedestrians, connect- 
ing Howdon on the N. with Jarrow 
on the S., were completed in 1950 ; 
a third tunnel, for vehicles, was 
planned. See Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; Tynemouth. 

Tynemouth. Co. and mun. 
borough and seaport of Northum- 
berland, England. Standing at the 
mouth of the Tyne, 8^ m. from 
Newcastle, it has rly. stations and 
a ferry across the river to S. Shields, 
There are ruins of a Benedictine 
priory ; near the latter the remains 
of the castle, the scene of fighting 
in the Civil War. The priory was a 
Norman foundation and attained 
considerable wealth and position. 
Modem buildings include the block 
in N. Shields erected for municipal 


Tynemouth, Noii 


Ruins of the castle, whose walls include the 
y ; on the tight is the lighthouse 
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Tynemouth aims 


purposes. The port has a consider- 
able shipping trade, for which 
there is a harbour at N. Shields. 

Tynemouth grew 
up around a 
priory founded 
by the Northum- 
brian king in the 
7th centuiy, but 
its expansion only 
began early in the 
19th century, 
although earlier 
it was a centre for the salt and coal 
industries. In the 20th century it 
developed considerably as a holi- 
day resort. It was made a borough 
in 1849, and includes N. Shields, 
CuUereoats, Preston, Percy Main, 
East Howdon, New York village, 
and Chirton, as well as Tynemouth 
proper. One member has been re- 
turned to parliament since 1832. 
Pop. 66,110. 

^nwald. Name for the old 
parliament of the Isle of Man. The 
Tynwald court today is composed 
■of the two branches of the legisla- 
ture when they meet together for 
executive business, which includes 
the control of the finances. Tyn- 
wald Hill is the hill where the laws 
of the island are promulgated after 
receiving the royal assent. See 
Keys, House of; Man, Isle of. 

Type (Gr. typos, blow, mark of a 
blow). In theology, term for a pro- 
phetic symbol, or an impression or 
representation of some model, 
which is called the anti-type. A 
type is meant to strike the human 
senses with a supersensible idea, 
e.g. the paschal lamb in the O.T. is 
regarded as being meant to pre- 
figure the sacrificial death of Christ. 

Type. In chemistry, various 
suggested classifications of com- 
pounds. At one time popular, but 
now rarely used is Gerhardt’s 
theory of type. This supposes that 
all compounds are derived from the 
following types of hydrogen : 

HI H 

Hf HfO H 
H 

Hydrogen Water Ammonia 
by the replacement of hydrogen 
atoms by other elements or groups 
of atoms which play a part ana- 
logous to the atom of an element. 


[) 

[ 

[ 


Type. In printing, piece of 
metal or wood containing a raised 
letter or figure, from which an im- 
pression is to be 
made. Type for 
books and news- 
papers is of 
metal, inch 
high, . and rect- 
angular in shape, 
the letter being 
in a form re- ' 
versed from that 
of its appearance 
in print. Movable 
type is cast in 
founts or fonts 
of varying sizes 
and styles. The 
chief sizes in 
ordinary use in 
book and news- 
paper printing 
offices are as fol- 
lows, each having 
a distinctive 
name or being 
distinguished according to the 
point system, a point being 0’0138 
inch, i,€. 72 points to the inch : 



Type. A single 
piece of type 
showing the 
parts. A. Face. 
B. Shoulder, C. 
Counter. D. 
Bevel. £. Pin 
mark. F. Body 
or shank. 6. 
Kick. H. Feet. 
J. Groove 


another. For largs poster work 
wooden letters are used. See 
Black Letter ; Linotype ; Mono- 
type ; Printing. 

Type-Founding or Type-Cast- 
IKG. Casting of type for printing. 
Type is cast from type-metal by 
means of a mould to which is fitted 
a copper matrix made by a stamp- 
ing machine from a steel punch or 
die cut by an expert craftsman. 
Early printers made their own 
punches and cast their own type 
(see Black Letter). Type-found- 
ing as a distinct industry began at 
the close of the 16th century, but 
did not approach uniformity and 
general excellence in England until 
the time of Caslon in the first half 
of the 18th century. Type-casting 
machinery has been much im- 
proved, and British type-founders 
in particular have made remark- 
able progress in the casting of 
letters for the production of works 
printed in Oriental and other 
foreign languages. See Galley ; 
Printing. 

Type Metal. Lead-base alloys 
used for type casting. They usually 


Old Name 
P earl 

Nonpareil 

Minion 

Brevier 

Bourgeois 

Long Primer 

Small Pica 

Pica 


Example 
N ew Universal Encyclopedia 
New Universal Encyclopedia 
New Universal Encyclopedia 
New Universal Encyclope 
New Universal Encyclo 
New Universal Encyclo 
New Universal Enc 
New Universal En 


Em Quadrat, point 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


New Universal E 
New Universal 

2 Line Pica New Unive 


English 
Great Primer 


1 1 
12 
14 

i 8 

24 


There are scores of type faces 
designed for text or display, each 
having CAPITALS, smaxl capi- 
tals, lower case, italic, numerals, 
points (, ; ; .), accented or other 
marks, signs, etc. 

Each single letter is marked with 
one or more nicks on the front of 
its stem to guide the compositor 
and to distinguish one fount from 



Tyawal^ the ancient Tynwald HiU where the 

laws of the Isle of Man are annually promulgated on July 5 

Valentine 


contain 10 to 20 p.c. of antimony, 
and up to 10 p.c. of tin. Their 
characteristics are low melting 
point, ease of casting, and good - 
resistance to wear. 

Type-Setting or Composition. 
Arrangement of type-letters for 
printing. The work is done by 
hand or by machinery, either in 
single letters or in lines (“slugs”) 
of type. See Compositor; Lino- 
type ; Monotype ; Printing. 

Typewriter, Machine for writ- 
ing in characters resembling prmt. 
The first patent for a typewriter 
was granted to an engineer named 
Mills in England, Jan. 17, 1714; 
the first machine to be put to prac- 
tical use, however, was invented by 
Charles Thurber in 1843. It was 
followed in 1856 by that of A. E. 
Beach for printing embossed 
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letters for the blind, 
and, about the same 
time, by an invention 
of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone. Then after sev- 
eral years of experi- 
ment Christopher 
Latham Sholes pro- 
duced a successful 
machine which he 
described as a type- 
writer. E. Remington 
and Sons, of Ilion, 
New York, started 
making this machine 
in 1873 and the Rem- 
ington became the first 
commercial type- 
writer. This machine 
had the type-bars 
pivoted about a hori- 
zontal ring, the arms of 




Typewriter. The first commercial type- 
writer, made by Remington in 1873. 
Top, Christopher Latham Sholes’ 
daughter using an experimental 
model made by the inventor in 1872 

the type-bars being connected by 
vertical rods to the levers leading 
to the keyboard. A rubber 
cylinder moved the paper, and the 
impression of the type was supplied 
by an inked ribbon which unwound 
automatically from a spool. Sheets 
of thin paper coated on one side 
with a solid ink, and called 
carbon paper, were later used, 
interleaved with blank sheets, 
to obtain “ carbon ” copies of the 
text at the same time as the 
original was written through the 
typewriter ribbon. The pressing 
down and release of each key 
in turn moved the paper-carrying 
cylinder along one space by means 
of a spring. The roller was 
moved back and turned ready for 
the following line by hand. In 
the original machine each type- 
bar carried only one character, 
and the machine typed capital 
letters only. A later machine 
introduced in 1878 carried two 
characters on each type-bar, which 
in conjunction with a shift-key 
allowed the machine to type both 


upper and lower case letters. 
The Remington machine was fol- 
lowed by others embodying various 
new ideas and improvements. The 
keyboard became standardised, 
with certain variations in different 
countries to suit the letter fre- 
quency in different languages, 
and various standard improve- 
ments were iutroduced, e.g. a 
back spacing key, which made 
it possible to reverse the carriage 
one space as necessary to retype 
a letter, two-colour ribbons, 
stencil-cutting 
switch, margin ad- 
justers. Various 
methods of inking 
the type were used , 
among them ink- 
ing pads before 
•the fabric ribbon 
impregnated with 
solid ink was 
introduced. The 
typo-wheels used 
on a number of 
early machines 
gave place to the 
arrangement o f 
the type-bars in a 
“ basket ” or seg- 
ment so that they 
all print by a ham- 
mer action at a 
central point. 

Some typewriters 
incorporate add- 
ing, subtracting, 
and tabulating 
mechanisms, 
others can be used 
for book-keeping 
work as well as 
general typing. 

Noiseless type- 
writers, which 
make a little but 
not much noise. 


are worked by pressure-printing ; 
the type-bars are controlled by a 
toggle action and the printed 
impression is produced by the 
overthrow of a weighted cam. 
The portable typewriter, which 
can be easily carried on journeys, 
though somewhat slower in action, 
turns out w'ork equal in appear- 
ance to that of a full-size machine. 

Typhaceae. Family of marsh 
and aquatic herbs. Natives 
of temperate and tropical regions, 
they have creeping rootstocks, and 
long, narro’w, grass-like leaves. The 
minute flowers are crowded into 
cylindrical or globular heads with 
the sexes separate. The family 
includes only two genera — Typha 
and Sparganium (Bur-reed), See 
Reed-mace. 

Typhoid on Enteric Fever. 
Infectious disease caused by the 
bacillus typhosus. Typhoid fever 
occurs more or less throughout 
the world. At one time very 
prevalent in all large towns, it has 
been reduced to insignificant pro- 
portions where proper sanitation 
has been adopted. Unpolluted 
water is the essential preventive. 

Contamination of the water sup- 
ply by infected sewage is un- 
doubtedly the commonest cause ; 
but infection may also be conveyed 
by milk or food, and some out- 
breaks have been traced to infected 


I. Space Bar. 2. Shift Keys. 3. Shift Lock. 4. Back 
Space Key. 5. Keyboard Margin Control, 6. Tabulator 
Clear Key. 7. Tabulator Bar. 8. Ribbon Reverse. 9. Key 
Release Lever. 10. Carriage Return and Line Space 
Lever. ii. Snap-off Top Plate. 12. Platen Knob. 
13. Variable Line Spacer. 14. Line Space Regulator. 
15. Carriage Release Lever. 16. Ratchet Release Lever. 
17. Removable Platen Brackets. 18. Adjustable Paper 
Side Guide. 19. Paper Centring Scale. 20. Card 
Holder. 21. Alining Scale. 22. Type Guide. 23. Paper 
Bail. 24. Paper Release Lever, 25, Paper Bail 
Release. 26. Carriage Scale. 27. Ribbon Indicator. 
28. Personal Touch Regulator. 29. Tabulator Key. 
30, Margin Release Key 

Typewriter. Diagram showing components of a 
Remington keyboard margin control machine 

By courtesy of The Bemington Typewriter Co., Ltd, 
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shellfish which feed on sewage 
matter. I^hoid carriers are a 
great menace, especially in insti- 
tutions, where they may infect 
the food of others, if employed in 
kitchens. In the past typhoid has 
also taken heavy toll of life in 
armies in the field, but in both 
Great Wars its ravages were 
relatively small, a system of pre- 
ventive inoculation being widely 
adopted by the belligerents. 

The disease tends to be more 
prevalent in autumn than in other 
seasons, and is more likely to 
attack persons in youth or early 
adult life than the very young or 
the elderly. The period of incuba- 
tion, 4.e. the interval between 
infection and appearance of the 
symptoms, ranges from 8 to 14 
days or more. Symptoms begin in- 
sidiously, and the patient may 
have been ill for a week or ten 
days before the disease is sus- 
pected. Early symptoms are 
headache, shivering attacks, loss 
of appetite, diarrhoea, bleeding 
from the nose, and pain in the 
abdomen. Temperature during 
the first week rises steadily. 
Towards the end of the week the 
spleen becomes enlarged, and 
there is an eruption of rose- 
coloured spots on the abdomen. 
During the second week the 
fever remains high and the symp- 
toms become aggravated. iSeath 
may occur at this stage. 

In the third week in a hopeful 
case the temperature gradually 
begins to decline, and in the fourth 
week convalescence usually be- 
gins. The disease may be ac- 
companied by grave complica- 
tions. Ulcers may form in the 
colon, and perforation of these is 
a frequent immediate cause of 
death. The heart muscle may 
also be affected. 

Treatment. Absolute rest in 
bed, good nursing, and careful 
regulation of the diet are essential. 
With persistent high temperature, 
sponging of the body with cold 
water may he indicated. Chloro- 
mycetin may be administered. 
Solid food should be avoided. 

Typhon or Tythoeits. In 
Greek mythology, a monstrous, 
fire-breathing giant with 100 
heads. He was the son of Ge, 
the Earth, and was the father of 
the three-headed dog Cerberus, 
the Chimarera, and other monsters, 
and of some of the maleficent 
winds. Having revolted against 
Zeus, he was slam with a thunder- 
bolt, buried under Mt. Etna, and 
seems to have personified the 
power manifested in earthquakes 
and volcanoes. 


Typhoon (Chinese tai fun, 
strong wind). Tropical revolving 
storm associated with the China 
Sea, the Philippine archipelago 
(where it is called haguio), and 
Japan. Although occurring at any 
time of the year, typhoons are 
most fcequent towards the end of 
the hot season, Le. from July to 
Oct. ; during 1893-1918, out of a 
total of 620 reported in the China 
Sea and the western N. Pacific, 
387 occurred in these months. 
Like aU cyclones typhoons origin- 
ate over the hottest parts of the 
ocean, in regions where the trade 
winds are djdng and merging into 
the humid equatorial calms of 
the doldrums. Essentially, these 
storms resemble the depressions of 
temperate lats., greatly intensified. 
The steep pressure gradients re- 
sult in violent winds which whirl 
round the centre of the system; 
rainfall is torrential, sometimes 
accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning; and advancing over the sea 
it produces enormous and destruc- 
tive waves. Typhoons rarely pene- 
trate far inland, but the islands 
lying in their paths, and the Chinese 
coasts, suffer severely. See Cyclone ; 
Hurricane ; Okinawa ; Wind. 

Typhoon. British fighter air- 
craft of the Second Great War. De- 
signed and built by the Hawker 
company, the Typhoon had a span 
of 41 ft. 7 ins., a length of 31 ft. 
11 ins,, and was powered by one 
2,200-h.p. Napier Sabre 24-cy- 
linder sleeve-valve engine. It was 
the first Allied fighter to exceed 
iOO m;p.h. on service. Armament 
consisted of either twelve *303 
Browning machine-guns or four 
20-mm. cannon. Each wing had a 
rack for one 1,000-lb. bomb, two 
500-lb. bombs, or four rocket pro- 
jectors. The prototype first flew in 
Eeb., 1940, but after the defeat of 
Erance production was stopped to 
enable the Hawker company to 
devote maximum production to 
Hurricanes. Prom may, 1941, the 
Typhoon served in most theatres of 
war, proviag exceptionally useful as 
a ground attack fighter. Booket- 
firing Typhoons of the 2nd tactical 
air force were used in W. Europe, 
1944-45, as tank destroyers. 

Typhus Fever (Gr. typhoa, 
smoke, stupor). Acute infectious 
disease known also as hospital 
fever, spotted fever, gaol fever, and 
camp fever. The mioro-organism 
responsible is of the Rickettsia 
group, and infection is conveyed 
by the body louse and possibly by 
the head louse, as well as by mites, 
fleas, and ticks. Rats and mice 
can he a reservoir of infection. 
Typhus is closely associated with 


filth and overcrowding, and its 
prevalence in former years in 
prisons, hospitals, and other places 
where verminous persons were 
crowded together led to the above 
names being given to the disease. 
Typhus is highly contagious, and 
great epidemics have prevailed 
from time to time in many parts 
of the world. Improved sanitary 
conditions have led almost to the 
disappearance of the disease in 
England and Wales, but there was 
a serious outbreak in the Balkans 
early in the First Great War, and 
in the Second it occurred among 
refugees and in concentration 
camps. 

The incubation period is about 
12 days. The onset is usually 
abrupt, with chills or shivering, 
fever, headache, and pains in the 
hack and legs. The temp, rises 
rapidly, the tongue is white, the 
face flushed, and vomiting severe. 
An eruption appears on the skin 
from the third to the fifth day. In 
severe cases the delirium becomes 
worse, coma supervenes, the action 
of the heart becomes feeble, and 
death occurs from exhaustion. The 
mortality varies in different epi- 
demics from 12 to 20 p.o. Treat- 
ment is symptomatic. Cold spong- 
ing or cold packs are of value when 
the temp, is high. Mild aperients 
are necessary, and a light nourish- 
ing diet. D.D.T., by destroying 
the insects which carry typhus, is 
a preventative, as was demon- 
strated at Naples, Oct., 1943, when 
the whole population was treated 
and an epidemic prevented. Con- 
sult Rats, Lice, and History, H. 
Zinsser, new edn.,, 1942. 

Typographic Etching. Pro- 
cess invented about 1873, to 
produce a metal block by means 
of an electro or cast of the actual 
lines of a drawing. Since 1 890 the 
use of the process has been confined 
almost entirely to the production 
of maps, plans, etc. 

Typography. Broadly, the art 
of printing from movable type or 
letters. But the term has become 
increasingly used in a special sense 
confining it to the design, selection, 
and arrangement of type rather 
than the actual operation of print- 
ing ; in other words the art of so 
disposing ty^e as to achieve the 
most effective and harmonious 
appearance in the printed pages of • 
a book or other publication. A 
typographical expert possesses a 
wide and intimate knowledge of 
existing styles of type, and is con- 
cerned with the selection of the 
most appropriate styles and sizes 
of type for a given purpose, taking 
into consideration also such mat- 
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ters as widths of margins, spaces 
between lines, headings, initial 
letters, illustrations, tabulated ma- 
terial, etc. Good typography is a 
feature of the highest class of 
artistic book production. Consult 
First Principles of Typography, S. 
Morison, 1935 ; Introduction to 
Typography, O. Simon, 1945. 

(Old Norse tyr, god). Scan- 
dinavian name of the old Teutonic 
god of war, called in Anglo-Saxon 
Tiw, and in Old High German Ziu. 
His name is cognate with Lat. dms^ 
Sanskrit devaa, god, and Greek 
Zeus. The son of Odin, he bound 
the demon wolf Fenrir, which bit 
ofi his hand. T^ was identified 
with the Roman Mars, whence the 
third day of the week, Mariis dies^ 
was called Tiwejs daeg or Tuesday. 

Tyrant (Gr. tyrannos). In Greek 
history, a name applied to a despot 
who ruled without constitutional 
sanction. In the 7th and 6th 
centuries b.c. oligarchies of nobles, 
which had replaced the old kings, 
ruled moat of the city states of the 
Greek world, and were overthrown 
by able leaders of the unprivileged 
classes, wealthy or poor. These 
leaders, who seized the supreme 
power, and handed it on to their 
descendants, were not necessarily 
tyrants in the modem sense, which 
begins to be associated with the 
word in Sophocles and Plato. They 
were often vigorous rulers, who 
increased the power of the state, 
erected splendid buildings, and en- 
couraged literature and the arts. 
Many of them employed foreign 
mercenaries. Becoming degener- 
ate, they were swept away by 
revolutions, conspiracies, or foreign 
intervention, A later series of 
tyrants was set up in many Greek 
cities by the Macedonian kings. See 
Cypselus; Dion; Dionysius the El- 
der and Younger ; Hiero I ; Peisis- 
tratus ; Periander ; Phalaris ,* 
Polycrates. 

Tyrconnely Richard Talbot, 
Earl of (1630—91). Irish soldier. 
The son of Sir WiUiam Talbot, an 
Irish politician, 
he belonged to 
an R.C. family 
settled in 
Ireland for 
over 400 years. 
After fighting 
at Drogheda 
against Crom- 
well, he left the 
country and 
served the 
royal family. In 1660 he returned 
to England and was attached to 
James, duke of York, serving with 
the fleet. When James became 
king, Talbot, in the full confidence 



Earl o£ Tyicoiinel, 
Irish soldier 

After S. Harding 


of his master, was made comman- 
der-in-chief in Ireland, where he had 
held a command since 1681, and 
was created earl of Tyroonnel. 
James II created him duke of 
T5rrconnel in 1691, but the title was 
recognized only by the Jacobites. 
As lord deputy after 1687 he worked 
to secure Ireland for James, which 
he did by displacing as many 
Protestants as he could from both 
civil and military employment. He 
died at Limerick, Aug. 12, 1691. 

Tyre. Alternative spelling of 
tire a hoop, band, or inflated 
rubber tube on the rim of a wheel. 


taken by Baldwin, king of Jeru- 
salem, and became the seat of an 
archbishop, one holder being the 
historian William of Tyre. In 
1291 it was recovered permanently 
by the Mahomedans. 

The modem town, called Sur 
(rock), which is about 50 m. S. of 
Beirut, has some 5,000 inhabitants 
of very mixed stocks; it is the 
seat of a Greek archbishop. The 
harbour is choked up with sand 
and trade has been diverted to 
Beirut. There are interesting re- 
mains of an old church of cru- 
sading times. See Phoenicia. 



Tyie, Syria, The modem city and harbour, built on the site ot the ancient 
port, showing remains of the mole on the extreme left 


Tyre (ano. Tyrus). English name 
for a city of ancient Phoenicia. 
It is first mentioned in the Amarna 
tablets of the 14th century b.o., 
when it formed part of the 
Egyptian empire. The city itself 
was built partly on the mainland 
(Palaetyrus, old Tyre), partly on 
an island, now a peninsula, on 
which was erected one of the 
strongest fortresses of antiquity. 
Its greatness dates from the 11th 
century B.c. and is reflected in the 
activities of Hiram, the friend of 
David and Solomon. It established 
colonies in Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, 
(Gades), Africa (Carthage), and 
sent fleets to trade with India. 

In ancient times it was besieged 
by Shalmaneser and Sargon, kings 
of Assyria, Nebuchadrezzar, Alex- 
ander the Great, Antigonus of 
Syria, and always offered a desper- 
ate resistance. When finally it 
came under Roman rule with the 
rest of the country (64 B.c.), it was 
granted freedom and a constitu- 
tion, and Severus made it a 
colony. Its extensive trade and 
manufacture of metal and glass 
wares, of woven stuffs, and especi- 
ally of purple dyes, made it ex- 
tremely prosperous. In 638 it fell 
into the hands of the Arabs ; in 
the time of the Crusades it was 


Tyrol. See Tirol. 

Tyrone. County of N. Ireland. 
With 1,218 sq. m., it contains 
the Sperrin Mts. and other ranges, 
but in the east is a level tract. The 
rivers include the Derg and the 
Blackwater, while the Foyle div- 
ides the CO. from Londonderry. 
Fea is one of several small loughs ; 
on the E. boundary is Lough 
Neagh. Omagh is the co. town; 
other towns are Strabane, Dun- 
gaimon, and Newtown Stewart, 
while Clogher, once the seat of a 
bishop, Dromore, and Fintona are 
also in the county. Oats, pota- 
toes, and flax are grown, and cattle 
and poultry reared. Manufactures 
include linens, woollens, earthen- 
ware, chemicals, whisky, soap. 
Tyrone returns four members to 
the N. Ireland parliament ; for the 
U.K. house of commons it votes 
partly in the co. constituency of 
Fermanagh and S. Tyrone and 
partly in that of Mid-Ulster. Pop. 
127,586. 

Tyrone^ Eabl of. Irish title 
held by the families of O’Neill, 
Power, and Beresford. In 1542 
it was conferred on Conn O’Neill, 
head of a famous Irish family. His 
grandson Hugh, 2nd earl, led the 
Irish in their rising against Eliza- 
beth and James I. After having 
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Tyrone, K. Ireland. Map o£ this Ulster county 


gained experience by serving with 
the English forces in Ireland, 
he revolted about 1593 and, 
aided by Spain, carried on hos- 
tilities until 1607, -when he left 
the country. Having been at- 
tainted in 1614, he died in Spain, 
July 20, 1617, In 1673 Richard 
Power was made earl of Tyrone, 
but in 1704 the title became ex- 
tinct. One of his descendants 
married Sir Marcus Beresf ord, who 
in 1746 was made earl of T3n:one. 
His son was made a peer of the 
XJ.K. in 1786, and in 1789 mar- 
quess of Waterford See 

l&eland. 

Tyrrell, William George Tyr- 
rell, Baron (1866-1947). British 
diplomatist. Son of a judge, he 

was born Aug. 

17, 1866, and j 
educated in ; 

Germany and 
at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Entering the 
foreign office, 

1889, he was 
secretary to 

the imperial ram n 

Bti^ «Si«st 

mittee, 1903, 

and private secretary to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey during 1907-15. Perma- 
nent under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, 1926, he played a promi- 
nent part in the negotiation of the 
Bocamo treaties; and in 1928-34 
was a highly successful British 


ambassador in Paris. On retire- 
ment he became president of the 
British hoard of film censors. 
Knighted 1913, he was raised to 
the peerage in 1929. He died 
March 14, 1947, leaving no heir. 

Tyrrell, George (1861-1909). 
British theologian. Born in Dub- 
lin, Peh. 6, 1861, and educated at 

Rathmines, he 

was much in- 

Rather Dolling, ! \ ; 

and in 1879 T-' 
joined the R.C. ■ * , 

communion. ' ".f * / 

admitted to 
the Society of 
Jes^. and at. 
tractmg notice 

as a fervent Thomist, he taught 
in Malta, was ordained priest in 
1891, and for two years engaged 
in mission work, which he gave up 
to write. Then began a period 
of controversy, aroused by a paper 
on Hell which Tyrrell contributed 
to The Weekly Register, Dec. 16, 
1899. Tyrrell left the Society of 
Jesus in 1906, criticised the papal 
encyclical on Modernism, and died 
at Storrington, July 15, 1909. See 
Modernism; consult also Father 
Tyrrell’s Modernism, H. Egerton, 
1909; L’ Affaire Tyrrell, R. Gout, 
1910; Autobiography and Life of 
George Tyrrell, M. D. Petre, 1912. 

Tyrrell, or Tieel, Walter 
{fl, 1100), Reputed slayer of 


^ William Rufus. 
Lord of Poix, in 
Picardy, he was 
! brought from 
France by William 
with whom he was 
on friendly terms. 
In 1091 he was at 
the court of the 
French king, to 
returned to Eng- 
land, and held the 
manor of Lang- 
ham, Essex. He 
was present when 
William Rufus 
was killed, in the 
New Forest, Aug. 
2, 1100, and was 
generally believed 
to have shot the 
fatal arrow. There 
is considerable 
doubt on the 
matter, and Tyr- 
rell himself firmly 
denied the allega- 
tion. 

Tyrrhenian 
Sea. Portion of 
the W. Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It lies 
between the W. coast of Italy and 
the islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
and is N. of Sicily. See Italy; 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Tyrtaeus (c. 660 b.o.). Greek 
lyric poet. Probably an Ionian by 
birth,, he made his home in Sparta, 
where his martial songs in elegiac 
verse did much to inspire the 
Spartans in the second Messenian 
War. Only fragments of .his verses 
have been preserved. 

Tze-hsi (1834-1908). Dowager 
empress of China. Born in Peking, 
Nov. 1 7,1 834, she entered theseragno 

of the emperor - 

Hien-fung at ^ 
the age of 16, 
and by her 
beauty and wit 
soon rose to he 
second to the 
empress Tze-an. 

On the death 
of Hien-fung, ^ 

1861, her sot, 

Tung - chih 

(1856-75), came to the throne, 
but during his reign and that of 
his successor, Kwang-su, Tze-hsi 
wielded the imperial power. As- 
sisted by Li Hung-chang she ruled 
wisely and successfully until the 
war with Japan in 1894r-95 
brought discontent. She re-estab- 
lished . her authority by a coup 
dHtatj and suppressed the opium 
traffic. She died Nov. 16, 1908, 
after one of the most remarkable 
female reigns in history. 




'T'HE history of this letter is for the most 
part the history of the letter V, which 
is said to have evolved from the Semitic vau, 
or hook (see the introductions to F and V). 

U is a much later variation, first clearly 
recognized in the Latin minuscule alphabet. 

Up to the end of the 2nd century a.d. 

Latin inscriptions in capital letters used the V 
for both vowel and consonant. But the minus- 
cule, or cursive, form of the letter was rounded 
at the base and had a final descendant stroke : 1 1 • 
Both forms were used indiscriminately for UL 
vowel and consonant. In course of time the V 
form was preferred for the beginning of a word, 
and the u form elsewhere ; and as the consonant 


occurred more commonly at the beginning 
of the word, later medieval writers gradual- 
ly adopted the practice of using V for a 
consonant and u for a vowel, very much as 
in the distinction between I and J. Where 
the vowel also required a capital letter, a 
larger version' of the rounded form above 
was used. Like the modern capital J, the familiar 
capital U of today was virtually a printer’s inven- 
tion. It was unknown in classical Roman times, and, 
again like capital J, lacks the balance and distinction 
of the Roman letters. Hence the endeavours on the 
part of many typographers to popularise the form 
historically more justifiable, derived directly from 
medieval MSS., with the final descendant stroke: 11 



U Twenty -first letter and fifth 
vowel of the English and 
Latin alphabets, if it he re- 
garded as distinct from V in the 
latter. It has various sounds, 
whether used alone or in combin- 
ation with other vowels. It equals 
a long 00 in tr uth, short oo in bull, 
pull, short u in nut, iu (yu) in duke, 
funeral, short i in busy, busmess, 
and short e in bury, Ua equals 
wa as in assuage, language, or long 
Italian a as in guardian* Ue may 
sound like.^^?e as in conquest, short e 
as in guest, iu (yu) in cue, hue, and 
is often mute at the end of words as 
in antique, catalogue, fatigue, rogue. 
Ui equals wi as in anguish, languid', 
short i as in guilt, biscuit ; iu {yu) 
in suit, nuisance, and less emphatic 
juice', and almost oo in cruise, 
fruit* Uo equals wo in quote, but 
not in liquor ; and uy equals long i, 
the diphthong, not the Italian 
sound, in buy. See Alphabet ; 
Phonetics ; Pronunciation. 

U. Title which precedes some 
names in Burma. Burmese politi- 
cians whose names have become 
familiar in Great Britain are index- 
ed as though U were the first letter. 

Uakari. Genus Uacaria of small 
American monkeys, distinguished 
by their short tails. There are 
three species, whose names — ^the 
bald, the red-faced, and the black- 
headed uakari — vindicate their dis- 
tinctive points. The two former 
have brilliant scarlet faces; but 
while the first has scant sandy 
hair, the other has deep chestnut. 
The third species has yellowish 
back and sides, reddish-brown 
loins, and black head and feet. 
Uakaris occur in companies in the 
tops of the trees in forests, living 
on fruit and flowers. 

U Aung San (1914r47). Bur- 
mese politician. Born of peasant 
stock, he went to study law at 
Rangoon university. Engaged in 
revolutionary activities, he fled to 
Japan after the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, returning as 
head of the so-called Burma 
national army. He later dissociated 


himself from the Japanese, formed 
an underground resistance move- 
ment, opened negotiations with 
the British, and gave valuable aid 
to the 14th army. The force U 
Aung San headed was the nucleus 
of the Anti-fascist People’s Free- 
dom League, from 1946 a pow^erful 
factor in Burmese politics. In a 
post-w’ar interim govt, he was 
vice-president of the executive 
council, and having negotiated 
with C. R. Attlee an agreement in 
London, obtained a majority in 
the first Burmese constituent as- 
sembly, 1947. But on July 19 he 
was assassinated with six of his 
ministers in Rangoon, Thakin Nu 
taking his place. 

UbaUgi, OUBANGHI, OXJBANGUI, 

OR Welle (Uele). River of 
Africa. It rises as the Welle near 
the Sudan frontier of the Belgian 
Congo, and flows W. as far as Fort 
de Possel and thence almost due S. 
to its junction with the river Congo. 
The IJbang! and its FT. tributary 
the Bomu form the boundary be- 
tween the Belgian Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa. The 
river is impeded by rapids, but 
may he ascended as far as Zongo 
by small steamers, and above the 
rapids near Zongo, as far as the 
confluence of the Welle and the 
Bomu by small native boats. See 
Africa; Congo. 

Ubangi-Sbaxi, District of 
French Equatorial Africa. It lies 

H. of the Ubangi-Bomu river; 
W. of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; 
E. of Cameroons ; and S. of 
Chad territory. Its main river is 
the Shari, Tvhich flows N.W. into 
Lake Chad, and on which stands 
the administrative centre of Fort 
Archambault. Sleeping sickness is 
prevalent. Bangui, on the right 
bank of the Uhangi, is the capital. 
Until 1920 Ubangi-Shari-Chad 
constituted a single colony. Area, 
2.^8,767 sq. m. Pop. approx. 

I, 065,000. 

tS'beda. Towm of Spain, in the 
Andalusian prov. of Jaen. It 
stands on a plateau 2,000 ft. high, 


on the Granada rly. 74 m. E. by N. 
of Cordova. The surrounding fer- 
tile Loma de tJbeda has vineyards, 
olive plantations, and .pastures for 
horses. There are portions of the 
old (walls, a castle with many 
towers, and among churches the 
16th century San Salvador, the 
Gothic San Pablo, and the Corin- 
thian San Nicolas. The Palaoio de 
las Cadenas contains municipal 
offices, and here is the Colegio de 
Escolapios. An aimual fair is held. 
Pop. 23,900. 

U-boat. Abbreviation of Unter- 
seeboot, the German name for sub- 
marine. In both Great Wars such 
vessels had the prefix U, UA, UB, 
or UC, followed by a number. In 
the First Great War, the Germans 
had in service 810 submarines, of 
which 210 were lost in action or 
foundered. The vessels ranged 
from 450 to 1,950 tons, and were 
responsible for sinking some 4,500 
vessels totalling approx. 11,000,000 
tons. Afewcargo-carryingU-boats 
of 2,160 tons took freight to Ger- 
many from the U.S.A. until that 
country entered the war in 1917. 
Freight U-boats, of which the 
Deutschland was best known, had 
a range of 20,000 m. at a speed of 
6 knots. 

By the Versailles treaty, Ger- 
many was forbidden to construct 
U-boats, but between the wars 
kept abreast of submarine develop- 
ment by building in foreign coun- 
tries. In 1935 she started at home 
and at the beginning of the Second 
Great War had 57 U-boats in ser- 
vice. By the end of the war 1,155 
had been completed, the bulk of 
them by prefabrication. Of these, 
778 were lost, approx. 500 being 
destroyed at sea by British and 
Imperial naval and air forces, and 
about 100 by R.A.F. attacks on 
U-boat pens and building yards. 
These craft ranged from 626 to 
1,000 tons and destroyed 1,332 
merchant ships totalling 7,596,645 
tons. The fewer sinkings by U- 
boats in this war were due to in- 
stitution of the Allied convoy 
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Paolo Uccello. The Rout of San Romano, a highly decoratiye battle-piece by 
this Florentine painter, now in the National Gallery, London 


system at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and the advance in anti- 
submarine measures. A few 1,600- 
ton U-boats acted as submarine 


executed mosaics for the facade 
of S, Pietro), returned to his 
native city to carry out the 
equestrian fresco of Sir John 


tion of the Aravali Hills. Maize, 
bajra, gram, tobacco are grown; 
sheep and goats are reared. Area, 
13,170 sq. m. Pop. 1,926,698. 

The city is one of the most pic- 
turesque in India, with a granite 
and marble palace. It was founded 
in 1568, and contains the Jagan- 
nath temple (c. 1640), in the Indo- 
Aryan style. The Udaipur-Chit- 
orgarh rly, was opened in 1898. 
Pop. 59,648. 

Udall OR TJvEDALE, JOHIT (c. 
1560-92). English Puritan. Edu- 
cated at Christ’s and Trinity Col- 
leges, Cambridge, he became the 
incumbent at Kingston-upon- 
Thames, but was deprived in 
1588 for writing tracts against the 
bishops. He then became a 
preacher at Newcastle, and in 
1590 was tried unfairly and con- 
demned to death for complicity in 


supply ships and to carry freight Hawkwood in the cathedral. Other the Marprelate tracts. After two 


between Germany and Japan. See 
Atlantic, Battle of ; Navy ; Second 
Great War; Submarine. 

U-hoat Pen. Shelter built by 


masterpieces were designs for the 
cathedral windows, and battle 
pieces for the Medici palace. One 
of his last works was an altar- 


the Germans in the Second Great piece for the confraternity of 
War to protect U-boats from air Corpus Christi at Urbino. Al- 


attack while in dock. Pens were 
constructed at most of the princi- 
pal submarine bases in Germany 
and occupied Europe. Built of 
concrete reinforced with steel 
girders, they were 368 ft. long, 73 
ft. wide, and 30 ft. high, and could 
each accommodate 10 ocean-going 
submarines or 30 smaller types. 
They were considered bomb-proof 
until Aug. 12, 1944, when those 


though few, the works of Uccello 
are of the highest importance in 
Florentine painting of the period. 
One of his three extant battle 
pieces is in the National Gallery, 
London; the others are in the 
Uffizi Gallery and the Louvre, the 
latter possessing also his portraits 
of Giotto, Donatello, Brunelleschi, 
and himself. Pron. Oochello. 

Uckfield. Town of Sussex, 


Brest were penetrated by England. It is about 9 m. N.E, 


12,000-lb. bombs dropped by the 
R.A.F. The Finkenwarder U-boat 
pens at Hamburg were destroyed 
by British occupation troops on 
Oct. 21, 1945. 

Ucayali. River of Peru, S. 
America. The longest and greatest 
in volume of the main headstreams 
of the Amazon, it is formed by the 
union of the Apurimao and Uru- 
bamba, and flows N. to join the 
Maranon in the N.E, of Peru and 
form the Amazon. With the Apuri- 
mac the Ucayali has a length of 
1,500 m. One source is at Lake 
Junin or Chinchaycocha, 100 m. 
N.E, from Lima. The Ucayali is a 
sluggish stream less than 1,000 ft. 
above sea level; the headstreams 
are over 10,000 ft. in elevation. 

Uccello, Paolo di Dono (c. 
1397—1475). Italian painter. 
Bom in Florence, he was trained 
as a goldsmith, and became 
famous for his love of perspective. 
He assisted Ghiberti with the 
first of two doors for the Floren- 
tine baptistery, and after spending 
some time in Venice (where he 


of Lewes and 5 m. S. of Ashdown 
Forest on the main London-East- 
bourne road, and has a rly. 
station. In the 17th century 
there was an ironfounding industry, 
but trade now is in farm produce 
and implements. The church has 
a 16th century tower. Pop. 3,657. 

Udaipur. City and former state 


years in prison he was pardoned, 
hut died immediately on release. 
In 1693 appeared his Hebrew 
Grammar and Dictionary. 

Udall, Nicholas (1606-56). 
English schoolmaster and play- 
wright. A native of Hampshire, 
he was educated at Winchester 
and Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, and was a friend of John 
Leland. Successively headmaster 
of Eton, vicar of Braintree, pre- 
bendary of Windsor, rector of 
Calhourne, I.o.W., playwriter to 
Queen Mary, and headmaster of 
Westminster, he wrote short plays 
for performance at court or by his 
scholars. UdaU assisted in the 
translation of Erasmus’s para- 
phrase of the N.T. and wrote 
Ralph Roister Doister, the earliest 
known English comedy, in rhym- 
ing doggerel. He was buried in 
S. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Uddevalla . Seaport of Sweden. 
Situated 48 m. N. of Gothenburg, 
at the head of Byfjord, it is a rly. 


of India, now part of Rajasthan, of junction, and has a school of 


which its ruler became maharaj- 
pramukh. The state, also known 
as Mew4r, lies S. of Ajmer. 
The N. contains the wildest por- 


navigation. Sugar refineries, 
woodpulp mills, granite quarries, 
shipyards, and textile mills are 
found here. Pop. 21,437. 




Udaipur, India. The Jagnewas palace, hnilt on an island. 
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Udine. Prov. of Italy. It 
slopes from the Carnic Alps to the 
Gulf of Venice, and is drained by 
the Tagliamento and its tribs. 
Hemp, flax, silk, wine, and hides 
are the principal products. It 
lies in the fertile plain of Friuli 
{q.v,). Area 2,765 sq. m. Pop. 
810,000. 

Udine. City of Italy, capital of 
the prov. of Udine. It is 84 m. by 
rly. N.E. of Venice, on the Roja 



Udine, Italy. Clock tower in the 
principal square, resembling that at 
Venice 


Canal, and in the midst of a fertile, 
cultivated plain. The Romanesque 
cathedral, a fine archiepiscopal 
palace, the Palazzo Bartolini, with 
a museum of antiquities, and a 
large library are the chief buildings 
of interest. In the Second Great 
War the cathedral roof was burnt 
and the church of S. Francis 
gutted by bombs. Silks, velvets, 
leather, paper, and sugar are the 
principal products ; flax and 
hemp the chief articles of trade. 
The city was the capital of Friuli 
in the 13th century, and passed 
to Venice in 1420. In the First 
Great War Udine was an im- 
portant base of the Italian army 
on the Isonzo front. Captured by 
the Austrians, Oct. 29, 1917, it 
was reoccupied by the Italians, 
Nov. 3, 1918. Udine was entered 
May 1, 1945, by the British 6th 
armoured div. after the surrender 
of the Germans ‘in Italy in the 
Second Great War. Pop. 63,098. 

Ueberweg, Friedrich (1826- 
71). German philosopher. Bom 
at Leichlingen in the Rhineland, 
Jan. 22, 1826, he was educated at 


the universities of Gottingen, 
Berlin, and Bonn, and after a 
period passed as a tutor in philo- 
sophy was made professor at 
Konigsberg. He died June 9, 
1871. Ueberweg was a repre- 
sentative of idealistic realism, ac- 
cording to which the contents of 
the perceptive faculty are sub- 
jective signs of real events. Per- 
ception is directed towards an 
objective outside itself, not to- 
w’ards the sensations, which we 
first refer to an object. His most 
important w’orks are System of 
Logic, Eng. trans. 1871; History 
of Philosophy, Eng. trans. 1872. 

Ufa. River of Russia. Rising 
in the Ural Mts. in the S. of the 
region of Sverdlovsk, it flows first 
N.W. and later S.W. into the 
Bashkiria A.S.S.R., and after a 
course of c. 500 m. joins the Bie- 
laia 2 m. above the town of Ufa. 

Ufa. Chief town of the Bash- 
kiria autonomous republic, 
R.S.F.S.R. An industrial and 
manufacturing centre in the S.W. 
of the Ural region, it stands near 
the confluence of the Ufa and the 
Bielaia, and is a rly. junction. It 
is known to Russians as the 
second Baku because of its exten- 
sive production of oil, and its re- 
serves in 1938 were estimated at 
2,700 million tons. Its industries 
also include copper, smelting, 
rope-making, brewing, and fruit 
liqueur distilling. In 1574, when 
Kazan had fallen, the Russians 
advanced through the then Finnie- 
Bashkirian state and founded Ufa. 
Pop. 245,863. See Bashkir. 

Ufidngton. Village of Berk- 
shire, England. It lies at the 
foot of the downs, 4 m. S. of 
Faringdon, and has a rly. station 
on the main line to the West. It 
was the birthplace of Thomas 
Hughes, who described it in Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays. The fine 
E.E. church has a set of 11 con- 
secration crosses ; but its spire 
was “ beat down by a tempas ” 
in 1740. Above UiSfington rises 
White Horse Hill (856 ft.) with 
the oldest chalk figure of a white 
horse in England ; near is Ufiing- 
ton Castle, an ancient earthwork. 
Pop. 453. See White Horse. 

Uffizi Gallery. Art gallery in 
Florence. Designed originally by 
Giorgio Vasari as government 
offices (uffizi) for the dukes of 
Tuscany, and completed in 1674 
under Duke Francesco I, it became 
the home of the Medici art 
treasures. Under succeeding 
Medici princes and the later house 
of Lorraine the collection was 
gradually enlarged. In 1860 it 
passed into the hands of the Italian 


government. Among the world- 
famous masterpieces in the gallery 
are Botticelli’s Venus Rising from 
the Sea and Adoration of the Magi, 
Sodoma’s S. Sebastian, Filippino 
Lippi’s Adoration of the Magi, 
Michelangelo’s Holy Family, Fra 
Angelico’s Coronation of the 
Virgin, Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
Fomarina, and Titian’s Flora. 
All the paintings were moved out 
of Florence during the Second 
Great War. The gallery was bad- 
\y damaged throughout by blast 
from explosions during German 
demolitions. See Pitti Palace. 

Uganda. British protectorate 
in Central Africa. It has frontiers 
with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Kenya Colony, Tanganyika, and 
the Belgian Congo. Of its area of 
93,981 sq. m., 13,680 sq. m. are 
water comprising parts of Lakes 
Victoria, Edward, and Albert, and 
the whole of Lakes George, Kioga, 
and Salisbury. 

Uganda comprises the N. portion 
of the great African plateau be- 
tween the two great African rift 
valleys and has an average eleva- 
tion of 4,000 ft. ; it drains almost 
entirely to the Mountain Nile 
(Bahr-el-Jebel). The Victoria Nile 
and the Kioga lake system occupy 
a central depression in the plateau. 

There are mt. ranges in the 
S.W., culminating in the extinct 
volcano, Mt. Elgon, 14,097 ft. 

The Ruwenzori range, rising to 
a height of 16,800 ft., consists of a 
non-volcanic chain of peaks ex- 
tending for about 70 m. As the 
slopes at 9,000-12,000 ft. experi- 
ence a rainfall of 200 ins. a yr., 
they are usually veiled in mist and 
cloud, and are covered by a 
luxurious rain forest with enormous 
specimens of giant groundsels, 
lobelia, and heather. Owing to the 
heavy snowfall and the protection 
by cloud from the equatorial sun, 
tihere are large glaciers which 
descend almost to the vegetation 
line. At Entebbe (3,860 ft.), on 
Lake Victoria, the monthly mean 
temps, in Jan. and July are 71° F. 
and 69° F. respectively ; rainfall is 
greatest in spring, the April total 
being 10 ins. out of a yearly 58 ins. 

The soil is fertile, but methods 
of cultivation have led to erosion. 
The chief crops are cotton, to- 
bacco, rye, coffee, tea, ground- 
nuts, and sugar, in addition to 
foods for native consumption, 
sweet potatoes, wheat, maize, millet, 
and bananas. Mineral production 
has not been on a large scale, but 
tin is mined, quartz, manganese, 
iron, copper, and phosphates are 
being developed. Nearly every 
African animal, bird, or reptile 




Uganda. Map ot the extensive British protectorate of Central Africa, traversed bv the upper courses of the Ilile 


occurs within Uganda’s bounds. 
Ivory was long its principal export. 

Total population (1948 census) 
is 4,550,000 of whom some 30,000 
are Asiatic, 3,000 European. The 
Africans are of many tribes, the 
largest group being the Buganda 
(from whom the protectorate is 
named), c. 1,000,000 ; pygmies live 
in the Semliki valley. The early 
history of Uganda is unknown, 
but from 1877 it was the scene of 
many inter-tribal wars. The 
English tried to establish order 
before April 1, 1894, by agreement 
with Germany ; they established a 
protectorate, a step much criticised 
but highly successful in its results. 

A British governor is assisted by 
an executive and a legislative 
council, three members of which 
must be Africans. Buganda, the 
most important prov., is under the 
direct rule of the Kahaka and his 
govt, and a native assembly. 
The natives own the land. 


Entebbe is the administrative, 
and Kampala the chief commercial, 
centre. Near Kampala is Makerere 
university college, one of the chief 
educational institutes for natives 
in Africa. Primary education was 
in the hands of missionaries until 
1925, since when it has received 
increasing support from the govt. 
The roads are excellent and there 
is rly. communication between 
Kampala and Mombasa, with 
branch lines serving the lakes, on 
which there are steamer services. 
For the hydro-electric scheme 
near the head of the Nile, de- 
signed to provide Uganda with 
power for industrial development, 
see Owen Falls Dam. See also 
Africa; East Africa, Conquest of. 

Bibliography. The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, Sir H. Johnston, 1902; 
Uganda and its People, J. F. 
Chmnmgharn, 1905 ; Uganda, H. R. 
WaDis, 1,921 ; Twenty Years in E. 
Africa, J. Roscoe, 1921 ; Uganda, 
H. B. Thomas and R. Scott, 1936 : 


Agriculture in Uganda, ed. J. D. 
Tothill, 1940 ; Uganda ^Handbook, 
H.M.S.O. 

Ugolino della Gherardesca 

(d. 1289). Italian soldier. Member 
of an ancient Pisan family, in 1274 
he attempted to found a prin- 
cipality. On his failure he escaped 
to Florence, but eventually forced 
his entry into Pisa and established 
himself there. In 1288 he was 
overthrown and, together with his 
sons, Gaddo and Uguccione, and 
two nephews, was cast into prison 
and starved to death. The story 
is told by Dante in the Inferno, 
Canto 33. 

Ugrian. Term denoting a pb- 
di vision of the yellow race. Derived 
from a regional or ethnic name on 
the Ural slopes, it may be limited 
to the Ostyak, Voguls*, and Mag- 
yars, or may include the Samoyeds. 

Uhlan (Turk, oghlan, a youth). 
Word used by the Tartars for a cer- 
tain type of soldier. It was adopted 
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by the Poles for mounted men 
armed with the lance. Later the 
Prussians gave the name to regts. 
of cavalry, these being armed with 
the lance and used for scouting. 

tJlilaiid, Johann Ludwig 
(1787-1862). German poet. He 
was born April 26, 1787, at 
Tubingen, and 
studied law at 
the university 
there. In 1812 
he received a 
legal appoint- 
ment at Stutt- 
gart, but re- 
signed it after 
two or three 
years. He pub- 
lished Poems 
in 1815, and 
added many fresh pieces to the new 
editions which were constantly de- 
manded. He wrote many excellent 
romantic ballads, and won a leading 
position among German lyrists. 
His ballad The Luck of EdenhaU is 
familiar in Longfellow* s translation. 
He was professor of literature at 
Tubingen, 1829-33, and in 1848 
was a prominent Liberal member 
of the German National As-, 
sembly. His writings include, be- 
sides early plays, Walther von der 
Vogelweide, 1822; On the Thor 
Myth, 1836 ; Old High and Low 
German Folk Songs, 1844r45 ; 
Writings on the History of Tradi- 
tion and Legend, 8 vols., 1865-73. 
Uhland died at Tubingen, Nov. 13, 
1862. His Songs and BaUads were 
translated by W. W. Skeat, 1864. 

Uigur OR Uighur. Ancient 
mounted nomads of Turkic stock 
in E. Turkistan. Reputed to be 
descended from the Hiungnu, 
they established a kingdom, under 
which Nestorian missionaries in 
the 7th century introduced their 
script, based upon primitive Ara- 
maean, which the Mongols after- 
wards imitated. The Uigurs have 
been absorbed by the surrounding 
Mongols, Chinese, and Tartars. 

Uinta. Range of mts. in the 
N.E. part of Utah, U.S.A. It con- 
nects the E. and W. ranges of the 
Rocky Mts. and reaches in Gilbert 
Peak alt. of 13,688 ft. See 
Rocky Mts. 

Uisi, North. Island of the 
Outer Hebrides, in the Scottish co. 
of Inverness. Lying S.W. of Harris, 
it is about 18 m long and of aver- 
age width about m. Its E. 
coast is indented by sea-lochs 
which almost divide the island 
into several islets. Eaval in the 
S.E. reaches 1,138 ft. At the head 
of Loch Maddy, a well protected 
natural harbour, stands Loch- 
maddy, the chief village. Notable 


among ancient remains are those 
of the old church of the Holy 
Trinity at Carinish. Pop. approx. 
3,200. Prow. Wist. 

Uist, South. Island of the 
Outer Hebrides, in the Scottish co. 
of Inverness. It lies 7 m. S. of N. 
Uist, Benbecula being between the 
two. Its greatest length is 22 m. 
and greatest breadth 8 m. Flat 
in the N. and W., it is elsewhere 
mountainous, high points being 
Ben More (2,035 ft.) and Hecla 
(1,988 ft.). Lochboisdale, lying 
on a deep sea-loch to the S.E., 
is the chief place and has a pier. 
Small farming, crofting, and some 
sheep raising are carried on. Pop. 
approx. 4,800. 

Uitenhage. Town and dist. of 
the Cape Province, South Africa. 
The town is 21 m. by rly. N.W. of 
Port Elizabeth, lying in the valley 
of the Zwartkops river. It is an 
agricultural centre, and on irri- 
gated land there are large fruit 
and flower nurseries. Textile 
factories, rly. workshops, and 
wool-washing concerns give other 
employment. Uitenhage was 
founded in 1804. Pop. 26,267. 
Prow, approx, Out-en-ha-gha. 

Uitlander (Dutch, foreigner). 
Term applied in the Transvaal dur- 
ing the 19th cent, to white men 
other than Boers. On the forma- 
tion of the South African Repub- 
lic, the burghers refused civil 
rights to all aliens. The word is 
sometimes translated into English 
as Outlander. See Jameson Raid ; 
South African War ; Transvaal. 

XJjyi. Town and lake port of 
Tanganyika Territory. Formerly 
the terminus of the great caravan 
route to Lake Tanganyika, it is on 
the E. side of the lake, 4 m. S. of 
IQgoma, the terminus of the Tan- 
ganyika rly. It was an important 
slave centre, especially under 
Tippoo Tib. Ujiji was first visited 
by Burton and Speke in 1858, and 
here Stanley found Livingstone in 
1871. Occupied by the Germans in 
1900, it was captured by the 
Belgians in 1916, and handed over 
to the British in 1921. Pop. 25,000. 

Ujjain. Town of Madhya Bhar- 
at, India, once capital of Gwalior 
state and of the ancient state of 
Malwa, It stands on the right bank 
of the river Sipra, 138 m. by rly. 
N.N.W. from Khandwa. It is sur- 
rounded by old walls with towers 
and contains Hindu temples, Ma- 
homedan mosques, and, outside 
the walls, an old observatory from 
which the initial meridian of longi- 
tude of the Hindu astronomers was 
taken. Cotton spinning is carried 
on. -The ruins of the ancient city 
lie 1 m. N. Pop. 72,729. 


Ukase (Russ, uhaz, ordinance 
or edict). Edict issued by the 
Russian government. In pre- 
Revolution days a ukase eman- 
ated either from the tsar or from 
the senate. Whether legislative or 
administrative in import, it had 
the binding effect of law until an- 
nulled by a later ukase, and the 
collection of these edicts formerly 
made up the legal code of Russia. 
The term was revived by the 
Soviet authorities in 1938. 

Ukraine. European republic 
of the U.S.S.R. Historically the 
land of the Little Russians, 
Ukrainians, or Ruthenes, it is 
said to be traceable as a state 
with its capital at the holy city of 
Kiev in the 9th century. This state 
passed under Lithuanian and 
Polish authority, and by the treaty 
of Andrussowo, 1667, that part E, 
of the Dnieper was ceded to 
Russia ; which absorbed the rest 
in 1793 at the second partition of 
Poland. In 1917 a Ukrainian 
people’s republic waa founded ; 
this was joined at the end of the 
First Great War by Austrian 
Ukraine (Galieia) ; and in 1920 a 
Soviet republic was proclaimed 
through the combined territory, 
recognized in the treaty of Riga by 
Russia and Poland. Throughout 
this period there was fierce and 
confused fighting between tsarist 
Russians, Bolshevists, Germans, 
and Poles. 

When on July 6, 1923, the 
constitution of the U.S.S.R. was 
adopted, Ukraine became the 
second largest republic in the 
union (later exceeded in area by 
Kazakh S.S.R.). A western 
portion which had been conquered 
by Poland in 1919-20 was regained 
by the U.S.S.R. in Sept., 1939, and 
incorporated on Nov. 1. In 1940 
Rumania ceded N. Bukowuia and 
her Bessarabian provs., confirmed 
in the peace treaty of 1947 ; and 
in 1945 the parts of Rutherda 
formerly within Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland were taken over, the 
Rumanian portion in 1947. Dis- 
tribution of these territories be- 
tween Ukraine and Moldavia 
S.S.R. (the second had been until 
1940 a dependency of the first), 
was left to these two republics. 
In 1946 Ukraine covered about 
225,000 sq, m. and its pop. was 
close on 40 millions. 

The republic is bounded S. by 
the Sea of Azov and Black Sea ; 
S.W. by Moldavia S.S.R., Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia ; W. by Poland ; N. by 
White Russia S.S.R. ; E. by the 
R.S.F.S.R. Its great river is the 
Dnieper, others being the Bug, 
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Donetz, and Dniester. Tterewere Ukulele OB Ukelele. Musical UlanUdeOB VebkhneUdinsk. 
25 regions or provinces in 1946. instrument of the guitar family. It Chief town of the Buriat-Mongol 
Kiev is the capital, and like has a long finger hoard and four republic, U.S.S.R. It stands 

Kharkov had more than 800,000 • - - , - strings which are S.E. of Lake Baikal and is eon- 

inhabitants in 1939, when they . plucked in chords nected by the Trans-Siberian rly. 

were the third and fourth cities of ' ' to provide a simple with Irkutsk, about 160 m. direct 

Russia. Odessa and Dniepropet- tinkling accompan- W. on the other side of the lake, 

rovsk claim more than hah a r M iment to popular Ulcer. Breach on the surface 

million each. . H ' Originating of the skin or mucous membrane 

In both agriculture and in- ' H ^ Portugal, it en- which does not tend to heal quick- 

dustry Ukraine is outstanding. > B ' tered the world of ly. It discharges its contents 

In view of the devastation brought _ i popular entertain- quickly, whereas an abscess does 

about by invaders and defenders ment in the U.S.A. not. An ulcer may be due to a 

alike in the Second Great War (5€e , by way of the dance simple localised iiifection, or to 

Russo-German Campaigns), post- ; band and vaude- constitutional disease such as sy- 

war figures of production are mis- ' ville, in the early philis or tuberculosis, or may arise 

leading. But some of the richest , 20th century after in the course of malignant disease, 

land in Europe yields wheat, rye, . the banjo had out- or may be due to sluggishness of 

barley, oats, buckwheat, sugar- \ « . ■ worn its first wel- the circulation in the veins, 

beet, potatoes, cotton, and fiax ; instrui^nt <3ome ; and was Chronic ulcers require local treat- 
before the war nine-tenths of of Portuguese later adopted as a ment. Rest is not always pre- 
Russia’s exported cereals came origin soJq instrument by scribed. See Duodenum ; Gastric 

from Ukraine. More than hah occasional music-hall artists in Ulcer. 

the cultivated land is arable, col- America and Great Britain, besides Uleaborg. Swedish name for 
lective farms being nearly ten having a certain vogue among the district and seaport of Finland, 
times as numerous as state farms, amateur performers. called in Finnish Oulu (q.v.). 

Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, and Ulan Bator oe Uega. Chief Ulex. Small genus of spiny 
goats are reared. Forests cover town of Outer Mongolia, China, shrubs of the family Leguminosae. 
13,000 sq. m. It is about 730 m. N.W. of Peiping They are natives of W. Europe and 

Half Russia’s reseiwes of bitu- and 170 m. S. of Kyakhta in the N.W. Africa. As seedlings they 

minous and anthracite coal are U.S.S.R., and stands on a tributary have a few normal leaves divided 
in the Donetz basin, and this of the' Tola. There is considerable into three leaflets ; but later leaves 


coal combined with iron ore from 
around Krivoi Rog has given rise 
to a vast industry in steel, pig- 
iron, and foundry and furnace 
products. Manganese, aluminium, 
oil, salt, and gypsum occur. 
Chemicals and machinery are 
made. Hydro-electric installa- 
tions on the Dnieper serve thou- 
sands of communities. There are 
9,000 m. of rlys. 

Kharkov, Baev, Odessa, and 
Uzhgorod (Ungvar) have uni- 
versities, and there are training 
colleges and schools for those who 
speak Ukrainian, Moldavian, Pol- 
ish, and Yiddish, as well as Rus- 
sian. Greek Orthodox and R.C. 
churches attract the biggest con- 
gregations. It is claimed tW 
Russian literature of the llth-13th 
centuries was Ukrainian, and cer- 
tainly there was a nationalist 
school of writers by the 16th 
century. Later names are Ivan 
Kotlyarevsky (1769-1838) and 
Taras Shevchenko (1814-61). 
Karol Szymanowski (1883-1937) 
is the principal Ukrainian com- 
poser, though regarded as a Polish 
artist. See Dnieper; Dnieper 
Dam; Dniester; Donetz Basin; 
Galicia; Kharkov; Kiev; Rus- 
sia; Ruthenia. 

BmiograpTvy. U. and Its People, 
H. P. Vowles, 1939 ; The U. ; a 
History, W. E. D. Allen, 1940; The 
U. : a Russian Xand, P, BrSgy and 
K Obolensky, 1940; The Ukraine, 
W, H, Ohamberlm, 1945. 


trade in the products of cattle, 
sheep, and horses. A holy city, 
Ulan Bator is the residence of the 
Jetsun Dampa Hutuktu, who 
ranks as third Buddha in the 
Lamaist hierarchy. Hither the 
Dalai Lama withdrew from Tibet 


are all metamorphosed into needle- 
pointed spines. The larger spines 
are aborted shoots, as many show 
by bearing flowers. See Furze. 

Uliasutai. Town of Outer Mon- 
golia, China. It stands S. of the 
Khangad range, at the junction of 





. 




miswatei. A pleasure steamer arriving at Pooley' Bridge on this lake of 
Cumberland and Westmorland. See facing page 


after the Younghusband expedi- 
tion. The Hutuktu proclaimed his 
independence of China when the 
republic was set up in 1911, but in 
1915 he accepted autonomy in 
recognition of Chinese suzerainty. 
A Mongol burial ground probably 
of the 2nd cent. b.c. was unearthed 
ip 1925. In the Mongol quarter 
live several thousand monks ; the 
Chinese town is a few miles away. 
There is a university with 600 
students and a partly Russian 
teaching staff. Pop, approx. 100,000. 


the Uliasutai and Bogdo rivers, 
this site making it a mart and the 
centre of a trade in cattle. 

Ullage. That part of the volume 
of a vessel not filled with liquid. 
Measurement of the contents of a 
calibrated tank may be made 
directly by finding the depth of 
liquid (dipping) or indirectly by 
finding the amount of free space 
(ullaging) and subtracting this 
from the capacity of the tank. 
Ullaging is usual in rail cars, tank- 
ers, and wherever obstructions 
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make dipping impossible. The ref- 
erence point from which the depth 
to the top of the liquid is measured 
must be rigidly fixed. 

Ullapool. Town of Ross and 
Cromarty, Scotland. Established 
in 1788 by the British Fisheries 
Association, it is 36 m. N.W. of 
Dingwall, and has a good harbour 
on Loch Broom and several attrac- 
tive whitewashed houses. The dis- 
trict attracts geologists, anglers, 
and holiday-makers. 

UUs water. Lake in the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Westmor- 
land, England. Lying 4 m. S.W. of 
Penrith, this is the second largest 
of the English lakes, with a total 
length of 7i m,, average width of i 
m., and depth of 477 ft. The lake 
is divided into three reaches, of 
which the southern is set in some 
of the most beautiful of the Lake 
scenery. See Lake District. 

Ulls water, James William 
LoWTHER, 1st VlSCOtTNT (1855- 
1949). British politician. Born 
April 1, 1855, 
he went to 
Eton and Trin- 
ity College, 
Cambridge. 
Entering poli- 
tics in 1883 as 
Conservative 
M.P. for Rut- 
land, he repre- 
sented Penrith 
continuously 
from 1886, 
and was Speaker of the house 
of commons from 1905, until 
raised to the peerage in 1921. 
Lowther was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of all Speakers, acquit- 
ting himself with dignity during 
the suffragette period. He presided 
over the electoral reform confer- 
ence of 1916, the committee on 
proportional representation 1918, 
and the lords and commons com- 
mittee on electoral reform 1929. 
He wrote A Speaker’s Commen- 
taries, 1925. Dying March 27, 
1949, he was succeeded by his 
great-gfandson Nicholas (b. 1942). 

Ulm. Towm of Germany, in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. At the con- 
fluence of the Iller and the Blau 
with the Danube, 46 m, direct 
and 58 m. by rly. S.E. of Stutt- 
gart, it is joined with New 
XJlm in Bavaria by two bridges 
across the Danube, which here be- 
comes navigable. During the 
Second Great War, before it was 
captured by the U.S. 7th and 
French 1st armies on April 24, 
1945, it was destroyed by heavy 
Allied bombing except for the 
Protestant cathedral, founded in 
1377, which, however, was badly 



Ulm, Germany. Approach to the 
14th century Gothic cathedral, as it 
was seen by n.S. troops, after the 
capture of the town in 1945 

damaged. Famous for its great 
size and its high tower, which, 
finished in 1890 wdth other work 
of restoration, is at 528 ft. the 
loftiest ecclesiastical structure in 
Europe, it had fine stained glass 
and carving. The 16th century 
towm hall had remains of ancient 
frescoes. Brass-founding, bleach- 
ing, brewing, and leather working 
were long established industries; 
and hats, wire rope, cement, and 
paints were made. A town since 
1027 and later the chief place in 
Swabia, Ulm was a free imperial 
city in the 14th and 15th cents., was 
aimexed to Bavaria in 1803, and to 
Wiirttemberg in 1809. After the 
Second Great War it fell in the U.S. 
zone of occupation. Pop. 64,000. 

Ulm, Campaign op. French 
success over the Austrians in 1805. 
The adhesion of Francis I to the 
third coalition involved Napoleon 
in war with Austria simultane- 
ously with England and Russia. 
The Austrian forces under Mack, 
instead of awaiting the arrival of 
the Russians, had taken up a 
position between Ulm and Mem- 
mingen, and in Sept. Napoleon 
formed the plan of cutting Mack 
off from his allies and Vienna. 
To this end he passed all his armies, 
aggregating 190,000 men, swiftly 
through Hanover and the smaller 
German states, and reached the 
Danube infrear of Mack, who was 
taken by suiprise. Napoleon suc- 
ceeded in hemming in Mack with 


60,000 men at Ulm, the investment 
being completed on Oct. 14 and 
the surrender on Oct. 20 — one day 
before Trafalgar. 

Ulmaceae. Botanical name for 
the elm family, which contains 
trees and shrubs, natives chiefly of 
the northern regions. They have 
rough, alternate leaves, and green- 
ish flowers in loose clusters. The 
family is divided into two sub- 
orders, Celtideae and Ulmeae. The 
former includes the genus Celtis, 
containing the nettle tree (g.i?.), 
the latter Ulmus and Planera or 
Water Elm. The elms are mostly 
very large trees with rough bark ; 
the timber is esteemed for its re- 
sistance to the action of water. 
The inner bark of the European 
U. campestris has tonic and diuretic 
properties, and is used as a medi- 
cine for skin diseases ; that of the 
N. American U. fiilva is used as 
a demulcent, internally and ex- 
ternally. When ground it makes 
a poultice sim lar to linseed-meal. 

Ulna. Internal of the two long 
b ones of the forearm. In its upper 
part it articulates with the hu- 
merus, or bone of the upper arm, 
and radius, or outer bone of the 
forearm. In the lower part it arti- 
culates with the radius and with a 
fibro-cartilage which separates it 
from the wrist-joint. The upper 
part terminates in a projection 
known as the olecranon, which 
forms the point of the elbow. The 
curved surface which articulates 
with the humerus is known as the 
great sigmoid cavity, terminating 
above in the olecranon and below 
in a projection, the coronoid pro- 
cess. On the outer side of the base 
of the coronoid process is the small 
sigmoid cavity which receives the 
head of the radius. 

Ulnar Nerve. One of the main 
nerves of the arm. It arises from 
the brachial plexus in the outer 
wall of the armpit, and passes down 
on the inner side of the arm, being 
felt as the “funny bone” just 
inside the internal condyle of the 
humerus. The nerve terminates 
below the wrist, where it divides 
into numerous branches for the 
supply of the skin and muscles of 
the hand. 

Ulphilas OB WuLFiLA (c. 311- 
383). Gothic evangelist and trans- 
lator. Said to have been the son of 
Cappadocian captives, he was horn 
in Gothic territory N. of the 
Danube and was sent as a youth to 
Constantinople, where he learnt 
Latin and Greek. Early in life he 
became a lector or reader of the 
Scriptures, and in 341 he was con- 
secrated bishop of the West Goths 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia. ' For 
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Ulster. Map of the ancient northern province of Ireland, within which are 
the Six Counties forming Northern Ireland 


seven years he laboured success- 
fully as a missionary N. of the 
Danube, preaching the Arian doc- 
trines, to which he adhered all his 
life. In 34S a persecution of the 
Christians compelled him to mi- 
grate with his flock, and with the 
consent of the Emperor Constan- 
tine they settled in Lower Moesia, 
near Nikopolis. Here Ulphilas con- 
tinued his work as missionary for 
33 years. 

His translation of the Bible, of 
which there are extant large por- 
tions of the four Gospels, the 
whole of S. Paul’s second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, and fragments 
of other books, is almost the only 
written document of the Gothic 
language, and the oldest existing 
work in a Teutonic tongue. It is 
contained in six different manu- 
scripts aU dating from the first half 
of the 6th centu^, of which the 
most important is the Codex Ar- 
genteus, preserved in the library 
of the university of Uppsala. 

Ulster. Most N. of the four 
historic provB. of Ireland. It con- 
sisted of the cos. of Donegal, Lon- 
donderry, Antrim, Tyrone, Cavan, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, Armagh, 
and Down ; area, 8,613 sq. m. 
Six Ulster counties, ».e. all save 
Donegal, Cavan, and Monaghan, 
form the country known since 1920 
as Northern Ireland, which, as 
a partly self-governing unit within 
the U.K., is described separately 
in this work. 

The early history of the province 
of Ulster is largely one of tribal 
wws, but it appears to have been a 
kxngdoiQ, and in the 12th century 
was conquered by the ‘Rngh'sh. It 


was divided into shires about 1580, 
and its plantation by English and 
Scottish settlers was promoted 
under Elizabeth and James I. 
Afterwards land was given to many 
of Cromwell’s soldiers, and in these 
ways a large number of Scottish' 
and English settlers were intro- 
duced. The largest city is Belfast. 
Much flax is grown, and the 
making of linen is a staple in- 
dustry. The area around Belfast is 
industrial; agriculture is followed 
in other parts of the prov. 

Early in the 12th century the 
English king created an earldom 
of Ulster. This was held by the 
family of Lacy, and later by that 
of de Burgh, from whom it passed 
by marriage to Lionel, duke of 
Clarence. 

The presence in Ulster of two 
distinct races, the Irish and the 
descendants of settlers from Scot- 
land and England, together with 
religious antagonisms, presented a 
formidable difficulty when the 
demand for Irish home rule be- 
came insistent. Details of the 
events arising from these difficul- 
ties wiQ be found under Ireland. 
Each of the cos, making up the 
province is described separately. 

Ulster Constabulary, Royal. 
Irish police force. On the estab- 
lishment of the govt, of Northern 
Ireland {q,v,) in 1921, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary (which had 
been formed in 1887) was dis- 
banded, and the R.U.C. formed to 
police the six northern counties, 
many former members of theR.I.C. 
agreeing to serve as a nucleus. 
.Chief of the force — ^which totals 
some 2,900 — ^is an inspector- 


general under whom are a deputy 
inspector-general, a commissioner 
of police in charge of the force in 
Belfast, and six county inspectors. 
The h.q. is in Belfast. The counties 
are sub-divided into districts, each 
with a district inspector, and into 
sub-districts each with a sergeant. 
Police barracks in each sub- district 
provide living accommodation for 
single men. See Police. 

Ulster King of Arms. Chief 
heraldic officer, 1552-1943, in Ire- 
land. The office, instituted by 
Edward VI in substitution for the 
dignity of Ireland king of arms 
instituted by Richard II, was ter- 
minated March 31, 1943. Its func- 
tions in Eire were taken over by 
the Irish Genealogical Office, Dub- 
lin Castle, and in N. Ireland by 
Norroy and Ulster king of arms. 

Ulster Rifles, Royal. Regi- 
ment of the British army. Raised 
in 1793 as the S3rd and 86th Foot, 
the regiment was 
recruited mainly 
from N. Ireland, 
and was drafted 
to the W. Indies, 
where it won its 
first battle honour, 

San Domingo. In 
1801 it was with 
Abercromby at the 
capture of Cairo; 
next it served in 
the Second Mah- 
ratta War in India, and was at the 
capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
1806. From Africa the regiment 
moved to Spain, where it joined the 
Light division and gained 12 
honours in the Peninsular War. 
During -the Indian Mutiny, 1857, 
the 2nd battalion particularly dis- 
tinguished itself. 

In 1881 the 83rd and 86th Foot 
became the 1st and 2nd battalions 
of the Royal Irish Rifles, and as such 
served throughout the S. African 
War. Twenty- two battalions were 
raised in the First Great War and 
gained the battle honours ; Mons ; 
Marne, 1914; Ypres, 1914, ’15, 
’17, ’18 ; Neuve Chapelle ; Somme, 
1916, ’18; Albert, 1916; Courtrai; 
Struma; Suvla; Jerusalem. The 
regiment provided the nine infan- 
try battalions of the Ulster divi- 
sion. After the formation of the 
Irish Free State in 1922 the unit 
took its present title. In the Second 
Great War it became lorry-borne 
infantry, battalions serving in all 
the major campaigns. The regi- 
mental depot is at Omagh, Tyrone. 

Ultima Thule. Term signify- 
ing the extreme limit. See Thule. 

Ultimatum (Lat. uUimua,, last). 
Final terms or conditions pre- 
sented after inconclusive negotia- 
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tions by one party in a dispute to 
another, usually with a time-limit 
for acceptance or rejection. An 
ultimatum may be given in order 
to put an end to delaying tactics 
on the part of an opponent, or 
may offer terms impossible of 
acceptance, and so lead to war. 
The entries of various belligerents 
into both Great Wars followed a 
series of ultimatums. 

intor (Lat., avenger). In 
Roman m^hology, an epithet of 
Mars, the god of war. The temple 
built at Rome by Augustus after 
the defeat of Caesar’s murderers 
was dedicated to Mars Ultor. 

mtrabasic Rocks. In geology, 
a classification group of igneous 
rocks which are poor in siUca and 
alkali content, but rich in mag- 
nesia, lime, and iron oxides. They 
include types like peridotite, 
serpentine, and dunite, which 
are characterised by such min- 
erals as olivine, pyroxene, am- 
phibole, etc., to the exclusion of 
quartz and feldspars. Chromite, 
iron, platinum, and diamonds are 
locally associated with these rocks. 
See Igneous Rocks ; Rock. 

Ultra-Centrifuge. Device for 
separating particles of different 
sizes or densities, or the constitu- 
ents of mixtures of gases or 
liquids with different densities. 
The system under test is contained 
within a cylinder rotated at a 
high speed, e.g. by compressed air, 
and centrifugal force will tend to 
cause the more dense particles to 
move outwards. The device has 
been used with some success to 
separate isotopes. ' 

Ultra-High Frequency. Term 
which refers to electro-magnetic 
radiation of the order of 1,000 
Mc/s., i.e. 10® cycles per sec., 
when the wavelength will be in 
the centimetre region. 

Ultramarine (Lat. ultra, be- 
yond ; mare, sea). Blue pigment 
originally obtained by grinduig up 
lapis lazuli. This method made cost 
of the pigment very high, and it is 
now artificially prepared by heat- 
ing together clay, sodium carbon- 
ate, and sulphur. It was first pro- 
duced commercially in 1828. Ex- 
act composition of the native 
mineral is not known. 

Ultra-Microscope . Device for 
viewing small particles which are 
not visible under the ordinary 
microscope. A powerful beam of 
light is focused in the liquid 
under examination, and any sus- 
pended particles present will 
appear as bright points, acting as 
scattering elements to the light. 
This phenomenon is known as 
the Tyndall effect. 


Ultramontane (Lat. ultra, be- 
yond ; monianus, pertaining to 
mountains). In general, term ap- 
plicable to things on the farther 
side of mts., and in practice refer- 
ring to the Alps ; it is thus a term 
relative to the geographical posi- 
tion of those using it. In common 
usage Ultramontane designates 
that element in the R.C. Church 
which lays special stress on the 
absolute supremacy of the pope 
in matters of faith and ecclesi- 
astical discipline, opposing the 
idea of national churches, such as 
the Gallican, which are conceived 
as partially independent of the 
Holy See. The term became 
familiar to the British public at 
the time of the Vatican council, 
1869-1870, when controversy arose 
between Gladstone and Manning 
on the subject of papal authority. 
The extreme ultramontane view, 
which would have extended in- 
fallibility even to the utterances 
of the pope as a private individual, 
was rejected by that council. In 
19th century France, Germany, 
and Austria the Ultramontanes 
formed strong groups in party 
politics. SeQ Kulturkampf; Vati- 
can Council. 

Ultrasonics. Branch of physics 
concerned with the generation and 
effects of waves of a special class. 
These waves are propagated in air, 
liquids, and solids; they differ 
from ordinary sound waves in hav- 
ing frequencies too high for the 
human ear. Their range of fre- 
quencies extends from 20,000 to 
2,000,000 cycles per sec. They are 
not electro-magnetic waves, but 
are made up of successive compres- 
sions and rarefactions ; their speed 
in air is like that of sound. 

Methods of generating such 
waves include one using the 
piezo-electric crystal driven by a 
valve oscillator; another work- 
ing on the magnetostriction prin- 
ciple, In the piezo-electric gener- 
ator very high frequencies can be 
reached, but the power available is 
comparatively small. The magneto- 
striction method is more promis- 
ing. It permits a relatively high 
power output to be obtained, but 
the . frequency range is very 
limited and the generator becomes 
very hot. Many physicists hold 
that neither of these methods can 
be developed sufficiently to ex- 
ploit ultrasonic waves to the full. 
Other methods have therefore 
been investigated. 

Ultrasonic waves can be used 
for many purposes. Results ob- 
tained in the dairy industry show 
that ultrasonic treatment is one of 
the most effective methods of milk 


sterilisation. No other method 
kills all bacteria, and most have 
some effect on the quality of 
the milk. 

Another application is the test- 
ing of such things as castings or 
aeroplane propellers for internal 
defects. In the past it was neces- 
sary to break up a percentage of 
each batch made. This was expen- 
sive and not conclusive, for there 
might always be faults in those not 
tested. X-ray examination was a 
step forward, since it allowed every 
article to be examined without the 
need to destroy any. The appara- 
tus is, however, costly and not 
easy to use. Ultrasonics provide a 
much cheaper and simpler, but 
equally effective means, which 
works similarly to radar. A pulse of 
ultrasonic vibrationsis sent through 
the article and is normally re- 
flected back from the far side to a 
receiver. The time which the pulse 
should take for its double journey 
through the material is readily 
calculated. If there is a hidden 
flaw the pulse is reflected back 
from this, and makes the journey 
more quickly. Similarly hidden 
faults in the concrete runways of 
aerodromes, or those ahead of the 
working face in mines can be de- 
tected. A further advance, also 
on radar lines, is the focusing of 
ultrasonic waves into a beam by a 
parabolic reflector. In this way a 
short range navigating device has 
been evolved. 

Ultrasonic waves applied to 
liquids have thrown new light on 
molecular structure. At some fre- 
quencies the phenomenon of cavi- 
tation has been observed. Re- 
markable results have also been 
achieved in the removal of dirt 
from fabrics. Without the use of 
soap, fabrics impregnated with 
dirt are throughly cleaned by im- 
mersing them in hot water agitated 
by ultrasonic vibrations. The 
particles of dirt are literally shaken 
out of the material, though if the 
frequency is too high the material 
itself may be shaken to pieces. 

Ultra-Violet Radiation. Term 
applied to light radiations of a 
wavelength shorter than those of 
the visible range of the spectrum. 
In Angstrom units (A) they range 
approximately from 3,900 A, the 
limit of visible light at the violet 
end of the spectrum, to 1,000 A, 
the beginning of the X-rays. 
Ultra-violet rays obey the same 
laws of reflection, refraction, etc., 
as does ordinary light, and can be 
focused by a concave mirror or a 
lens. The whole range affects 
photographic plates, and the ultra- 
violet part of the solar spectrum 
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has beneficial and tanning 
effects on the skin, though this is 
probably due to a very small range 
of wavelengths. Such rays may be 
artificially produced by mercury 
vapour lamps and tungsten arcs. 
Ultra-violet radiation has been 
used to restore to pasteurised 
milk the vitamin A destroyed by 
the process of pasteurisation. 
8e& Hay Therapy. 

Ultra Vires (Lat., beyond the 
powers). Legal phrase used in con- 
nexion with the law of corpora- 
tions. In Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. all corporations (this word 
includes limited companies) are 
constituted by a document — ^for a 
limit ed company the memorandum 
of association — ^which defines its 
powers. A corporation has only 
the powers actually set out in this 
document, and any powers 
necessarily incident thereto. If 
the directors of a corporation do, 
in the corporation's name, any act, 
or enter into any contract not 
within these powers, they are 
acting ultra virea^ and the corpora- 
tion is not bound thereby, 

Ulnndi. Village of Zululand, 
S. Africa, now in Natal. It is 115 m. 
N. of Durban, and was the head- 
quarters of Cetywayo and other 
Zulu kings, the word meaning 
high place. Here on July 4, 1879, 
the Zulus were decisively defeated 
by a British force under Lord 
Chelmsford. The force, consisting 
of about 4,200 Europeans and 1,000 
natives, received the attack of 
about 20,000 Zulus. Met with a 
tremendous fusillade, the enemy 
eventually broke in confusion. 
The Zulus lost 1,500, the British 
casualties being about 100. 

Ulverston. Urban district, 
market town, and administrative 
centre of the Furness district of 
Lancashire, England. Situated on 
Morecambe Bay, near the mouth 
of the Leven, 26 m. N.W. of 
Lancaster, it has a. rly, station. 
The parish church of S. Mary was 
founded early in the 12th century, 
but the present structure is of 
Tudor date. The town makes 
clothing, chemicals, electrical ac- 
cessories, and has tanning and light 
engineering works. Before the rise 
of Barrow it was the chief town 
in Furness, its fair and market 
dating from the 13th century. Mar- 
ket day, Thurs. Pop. 26,910. 

Ulanov. Surname of the Bol- 
shevist leader who rose to fame 
as Lenin (g.t;.). 

Ulyajiovsk. A town of the 
R.S.F.S.B.., in the region of the 
same name. Formerly Simbirsk, 
birthplace of Lenin, whose real 
name was Ulyanov, it was renamed 


in his honour. It is built on a 
hill, alt. 560 ft., on the right bank 
of the Volga ; lies 110 m. S. 
by W. of Kazan ; and has rly. 
communication with Ufa. Im- 
pressive buildings are the cathe- 
dral dedicated to S. Nicolas in 
1712, and the convent of the Re- 
deemer, 1648 (the year of the 
town’s foundation). Ulyanovsk 
trades in grain and potash, en- 
gages in river fishing, and has saw- 
mills, brickyards and distilleries. 
Pop. of town, 102,106. 

Ulysses. Latin form of the 
name of the Greek adventurer 
Odysseus (^'.v.). He is equaUy 
familiar in this form in English 
literature. He appears as a leading 
character in Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, and gives the title 
to a poetic drama by Stephen 
Phillips, produced in 1902 at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, and to 
a fine poem by Tennyson in which 
the wanderer is speaking as an old 
man. James Joyce’s book is 
separately noticed. 

Ulysses. Novel by James 
Joyce {q.v.). It has been described 
as. the revelation of all life in a 
single day. The action covers 
the period from early morning of 
June 16 to about 3 a.m. of June 
17, 1904. Into this is packed a 
picture of the variegated Dublin 
life which serves as a background 
for the chief characters, the poet 
Stephen Dedalus, and Leopold 
Bloom, an Irish Jew. The con- 
struction is based on the Odyssey 
of Homer. The partly auto- 
biographical figure of Dedalus 
(Telemachus) represents the 
fatherless son, whereas Bloom 
(Ulysses) stands for the soilless 
father. Begun before the First 
Great War and completed 1920, 
the book was published in Paris 
and London, 1922. Its frankness 
and free use of obscene words 
caused it to remain unprinted for 
many years in Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., but it appeared in 
unexpurgated form in 1934. Of 
732 pages, Ulysses is the supreme 
example of the “ stream of con- 
sciousness ” style of writing, and 
had a profound effect upon con- 
temporary British, French, and 
American writers. Consult Ulysses, 
S. Gilbert, 1930 ; Fabulous Voy- 
ager, R. M. Kain, 1947. 

Uma. In Hindu mythology, one 
of the names under which the wife 
of Siva is worshipped. See Devi. 

Uman. Town of Ukraine S.S.R. 
It is in the region of Kiev and 
about 116 m. S. of that city, being 
on a tributary of the Bug, and the 
terminus of a branch rly. Pop. 
approx. 50,000. 


Umballa. Another spelling of 
Ambala in Punjab, India. 

Umbel (Lat. nmhellay a screen). 
Form of inflorescence in which all 
the footstalks of a cluster of flowers 
radiate from a common point at the 
top of the flower stem. See Cori- 
ander ; Inflorescence ; Sanicle. 

Umbelliferae. An extensive 
family of herbs. Chiefly natives 
of Europe, N,. and W. Asia, N. 
Africa, and N. America, they have 
jointed stems, the lengths between 
the nodes being usually hollow. 
The alternate leaves are occasion- 
ally undivided, but mostly much 
dissected, the leaf-stalk dilated at 
the base and clasping the stem. 
The flowers are small, usually 
white, but some species are 
yellow, pink, or blue ; they are 
associated in umbels and these 
often form compound umbels. 
The fruit consists of two flattened 
carpels which have five or nine 
ridges on their outer face, and are 
often traversed by canals filled 
with pungent oils, which cause 
many species to be useful in medi- 
cine, cookery, etc. Some species are 
poisonous, e.g, hemlock (Com-wm), 
cowbane (Cicuta), and waterdrop- 
wort (Oenanthe). 

Umber (Lat. umbra, shadow). 
Mineral pigment, a hydrated ferric 
and manganese oxide mixed with 
variable proportions of earthy 
matter. It is brown in colour, and 
is found in Cyprus and other 
localities. The pigment is used 
both raw and burnt or calcined. 
In the latter form it has a redder, 
warmer colour than the former. 

Umberto. For the two kings 
of Italy who bore this name see 
under Humbert. 

Umbilical Cord (Lat. umbili- 
ous, navel). Cord, containing two 
arteries and a vein, which unites 
the infant in the womb with the 
placenta or mass of tissue adherent 
to the womb. The embryo ab- 
sorbs fluids and nutriment from 
the mother’s blood, borne to and 
from the placenta by the vessels 
of the umbilical cord. 

Umbra (Lat., shadow). In as- 
tronomy, word used in two senses ; 
(1) The darkest portion of the 
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shadow cast by the earth on the f'” ^ ! Umtali. Mining and agricul- 

moon or the moon on the earth. [ tural centre in the British portion 

It is sTirxonnded by the penumbra. i Manicaland, S. Rhodesia. It is 

(2)Dark central region of a sunspot. | 171 m. by rly. S.E. of Salisbury. 

Umbrella (Lat. umhra^ shade). ^|HPPI||||||H j Here are the workshops of the 

Instrument carried for protection ; j Beira-Mashonaland rly. Gold, sil- 

against rain or sun ; when used for ' ® \ ^ copper are mined, 

the latter purpose it is commonly '' With a magnificent climate and 

termed a sunshade or parasol. It is situation, alt. 3,750 ft., Umtali 

made of silk, cotton, paper, etc., grows cereals and tobacco. There 

stretched on a steel or wooden 7{faHB|N^H a^re European and native hospitals, 

radiating, folding frame, supported w Pop. (white) 3,300. 

on a rod. Umbrellas were known Una, Heroine of the first book 

in England in the — r" * KBBSSftjBy '■ of Spenser’s Eaerie Queene. She is 

17th century, but j|L I- ^ personification of truth, and 

their use does not ^ coast. The people having sought at the court of Glor- 

appear to have f ’* '■% iana (Queen Elizabeth) a champion 

been general until [ ^ Oscans and Latins, to slay the dragon which keeps her 

the latter part of (' 'LU^L^HVRHEQy^ They were defeated parents prisoner, secures the aid of 

the 18th century. by Rome in 308 B.c., the Red Cross Knight. They set 

Jonas Han way i and finally con- forth together, but get separated 

(q.v,) was one of ' g quered at the battle by the magic of Archimago, after 

the first to make * of Sentinum in 295 which Una for a time is accompan- 

a habit of carry- Eugubine ied by a lion. See Faerie Queene. 

ing one. By the Tables ; Foligno ; Unalaska. Second in size and 

invention of the Perugia; Rome; chief in importance of the Aleutian 

“ Paragon ” ribs, MPE JHIwlffiii i .II, Temi. ^ Islands (g.v.), Alaska. A moun- 

Samuel Fox in Umbrella oi 760 B.C., from an Umea. River and tainous and barren island, it mea- 
1852 improved state umbrella Sweden- sures about 76 m. in length and 

upon the old um- The river rises in the varies in breadth fi^om 10 m. to 24m. 

brellas with wooden ribs, and did Kjolen Mts. and flows through sev- It has deeply indented coasts and 
much to stimulate the trade of um- eral lake expansions S.E. to the contains the volcano of Makushin, 
brella makhig, important centres Gulf of Bothnia after a course of 5,635 ffc. high. IHuliuk or Una- 
of which are London, Manchester, about 260 m. The small port of laska, a port of entry on the N. coast, 
Paris, Lyons, and Angers. Ume4, capital of the co, of Vester- is the chief settlement. Here also is 

In the East, umbrellas were used botten, is 12 m. from the mouth of the U.S. naval base,Dutch Harbour, 
as symbols of royalty and power the river. It is on a branch rly., Unauimism. French literary 
from early times. In ancient Egypt and exports timber, wood-pulp, movement initiated in 1909 by 
and Nineveh sculptured remains and tar. Pop. 14,092. Jules Remains (q.v,). It advocated 

show them carried in procession, Umlaut (Ger. um, round ; lav;t, world brotherhood, under the in- 
and they are found pictured on sound). Term invented by the fluence of Whitman and Verhaeren. 
Greek vases. Anglo-Saxon MSS. German philologist, J. Grimm, for The central doctrine of the XJnan- 
show them carried by attendants the modification, especially char- imistes was the subordination to 
over persons of rank. The Mahratta acteristic of the Teutonic family, of the group of the individual, whose 
princes of India were known as anaccented vowel by the vowel i or true development was held to lie 
Lords of the Umbrella, and in semi- vowel j, which originally in merging his own with the larger 
Burma white umbrellas were re- stood in the succeeding syllable, interest. In its socialistic tenden- 
served for the use of the king and It is expressed in German writing cies the movement was opposed to 
the sacred white elephant ; col- and print by the symbol ’ ' (com- traditionalism ; in its clarity and 
cured ones, graduated according monly called an umlaut) above the directness, it was a reaction against 
to their tint, belonged to corres- vowel of the affected syllable or by symbolism. Blank verse was the 
ponding grades in rank. the insertion after that vowel of chosen medium. Georges Duhamel 

Umbrella Tree (Magnolia tri~ the vowel e. Examples are Ger. (q.v.) was one of the early Unani- 
petala). Small tree of the family Manner, Mduse (pi. o£ Mann, Maua) mistes. 

Magnoliaoeae, native of N. Amer- and English men, mice. See Phil- Uuao* District and town of 
ica. Its oval-lance-shaped leaves ology. Pron. oomlowt. the Uttar union, India, in the 

are one to two ffc. long, crowded Umpire* Person appointed to Lucknow division. The dist. is sep- 
at the summit of the flowering arbitrate or decide between two arated from that of Cawnpore by 
branches in an umbrella-like circle, opposing parties. If several arbi- the Ganges and adjoins the Luck- 
The large white flowers are slightly trators disagree, an umpire is now dist. on the N.E. The annual 
scented. caJQed in to settie the dispute. The rainfall is 36 ins. Wheat, barley, 

Umbria. A region of central term is used in various sports, not- and sugar-cane are the chief crops. 
Italy. Covering the pro vs. of ably in cricket. A cricket match The town, a rly. and road junction 
Perugia and Terni, it has an area requires two umpires not appointed between Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
of 3,271 sq. m., and pop. est. by the teams, one standing at the contains many Hindu temples and 
780,000. Medieval castles and wicket at the bowler’s end, the mosques. Area, 1,762 sq. m. Pop., 
bridges abound, Umbria losing less other being square to the striker, dist., 959,542 ; town, 12,700.^ 
than any other of the Italian depts. The word was originally nompere. Uncial (Lat. uncia, an inch), 
fought over in the Second Great the change being similar to that in Ancient style of writing in capital 
War. Ancient Umbria extended apron (q.v.). It is derived from Old letters. Derived from an expres- 
more to the E. than the modern Fr. non, not ; and per, peer, equal, sion of S. Jerome’s, the term de- 
prov., and touched the Adriatic See Arbitration ; Referee. notes the rounder and less regular 
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characters resulting from the adap- 
tation of stone-incised capitals to 
vellum writing, Alphabet ; 

Capitals ; Palaeography. 


Uncle Remns. Book by the 
American writer Joel Chandler 
Harris {g.v.), consisting of stories 
about Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox, 
as related by an imaginary negro. 
Uncle Remus. Harris himself came 
to be called by the same name. 

Uncle Sam. Nickname used to 
personify the government or people 
of the U.S.A. It appears to have 
arisen in the war against Great 
Britain, 1812-14, and may have 
been a jocular misinterpretation of 
the letters U.S. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Uncle Toby. Character in 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy {q.v>). 
Uncle of the narrator of the story, 
and the embodiment of simple, 
kindly common sense, he is an old 
soldier, fond of fighting his battles 
over again. His favourite tune was 
LilUburlero, which he whistled 
under his breath in moments of 
stress. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Story 
dealing with slavery in America by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe (g.v.). After 
appearing serially in the anti- 
slavery journal, The National Era, 
the story was published in vol. 
form in 1852, and had extraordi- 
nary success. Although the book 
occupies an important position in 
the history of the abolitionist 
movement, it has little literary 
value, the characterisation being 
crude and the style undistin- 
guished. Besides Uncle Tom the 
characters include the slave-driver 
Legree and the white girl Eva, with 
her slave attendant Topsy. 

Uncommercial Traveller, 
The. Miscellaneous descriptive 
papers and sketches by Dickens, 
contributed to All the Year Round 
and first collected under this title 
in 1860, and later added to up to 
1869. The title presents the author 
as travelling for the great house of 
Human Interest, Brothers. 

Unconformity. In geology, a 
break accompanied by erosion in 
the deposition of strata. Angular 
unconformities are formed when 
rocks of an old series have been 


tilted or folded, eroded to a 
smooth or undulating surface, and 
then had a younger group of beds 
deposited on their truncated edges. 

Erosional uncon- 
formities are the 
result of more 
simple earth 
movements by 
which the older 
beds have not 
been tilted, but 
simply raised and 
eroded ; so that 
when the younger 
overlying de- 
posits are laid down on them the 
stratification planes are parallel 
despite the break that occurs be- 
tween the two groups. The plane of 
unconformity may be an old land 
surface or a plane of marine de- 
nudation. See Sedimentary Rocks. 

Uncoziscioas. Psychological 
term for regions of the mind nor- 
mally inaccessible to conscious- 
ness. Until the end of the 18th 
century, mind was generally 
equated with consciousness, though 
it was realized that something 
must happen to those memories, 
feelings, and desires which are 
not within the focus of attention 
at any given moment. Later 
these were all regarded as sub- 
conscious. Freud first postulated 
that many impulses, and some 
memories, feelings, etc., are not 
only subconscious, but never do or 
can become known to the ego in 
their original form unless they are 
brought to the surface by hypno- 
tism or free association. He there- 
fore divided tho subconscious into 
the pre-conscious, whose contents 
are subject to voluntary recall, and 
the unconscious, which is barred 
from attention by the super-ego. 
He went on to show that although 
their existence is denied by their 
owner, they frequently exercise a 
lifelong influence upon his behav- 
iour and beliefs. 

Briefly, a child is bom with an 
equipment of inherited instinctive 
urges which demand satisfaction. 
Some, like hunger, must be frankly 
admitted. Others, like the desire 
to kiU people who annoy him, and 
many manifestations of the sexual 
instinct, begin to arouse guilt, 
shame, and anxiety which increases 
as the .child accepts a degree of 
moral training, "^en these feel- 
ings become acute the mind re- 
presses, or drives into the uncon- 
scious, everything which roused 
them. After this no more direct 
Itnowledge is possible, for the super- 
ego continues to keep them out of 
consciousness. But whenever an 
external situation must be faced 


which resembles that which caused 
the original repression, the exiled 
material strives to return to the 
conscious mind. Symbols, errors 
and omissions, the material of 
dreams, works of art in which free 
rein is given to the imagination, 
may all express unconscious wishes 
and conflicts. People with a large 
accumulation of repressed anxiety 
will feel exaggerated dread of small 
dangers which normal minds can 
meet with equanimity. Sometimes 
these fears amount to phobias. 

The contents of the unconscious 
are not organized like those of the 
conscious mind. They seem — ^to 
use a spatial metaphor — ^to lie 
side by side without modifying one 
another. The only link between 
them is that, where a series of re- 
pressions takes place at various 
moments in life on account of the 
same type of prohibition, all will 
be aroused by a fresh stimulus of 
the same general nature. The un- 
conscious exhibits no mechanisms 
of its own except this persevering 
though intermittent struggle 
against frustration and oblivion. 
As it cannot be attended to, the 
material which becomes uncon- 
scious is not amenable to reason, 
which might free the conscious per- 
sonality from its influence. 

Amber Blanco Wbito 

Unconsciousness. Insensi- 
bility to the surroundings. Uncon- 
sciousness, apart from sleep, may 
be due to simple fainting ; injury to 
or disease of the brain, such as 
concussion or apoplexy ; epilepsy, 
diabetes, uraemia, and other con- 
stitutional conditions ; hysteria ; 
or poisoning by various narcotics. 
In all cases of sudden unconscious- 
ness, the patient should be kept in 
the recumbent posture, with the 
head low if the face is pale and the 
breathing shallow, or high if the 
face is congested and the breathing 
stertorous. ■ Clothing round the 
neck and chest should be loosened, 
and artificial respiration should he 
adopted if breathing shows signs 
of failure. Further treatment de- 
pends upon the underlying cause 
mentioned above. 

Undercooling. Phenomenon 
in physics also known as Super- 
cooling iq-v.). 

Underground Dwellings. The 

natural and artificial cavities in 
the earth used for residence, refuge, 
storage, and burial. The primeval 
cave-dwelling, often retained in 
later phases of civilization, survives 
in special circumstances in the 
modern world, e.g. in caves used as 
air-raid shelters during the Second 
Great War. In Neolithic times men 
began to sink the foundations of 
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Unconformity. Diagram 1. Angular unconformity. 
2. Erosional unconformity, a, older beds which {have 
been eroded ; b, surface of unconformity; c, younger beds 
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structures for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. The practice 
was perpetuated by the early Ger- 
manic tribes. Such semi-subter- 
ranean dwellings survive in N. Asia, 
among the Eskimos and the Pacific 
coast Indians, as well as in Central 
and South Africa. The megalithic 
builders, whose massive stone mon- 
uments were devised primarily for 
the tendance of the dead, develop- 
ed also a laborious practice of rock- 
cutting. 

In the Balearic Islands there are 
underground villages, faced with 
massive blocks. In S. Palestine a 
non-Semitic people excavated lime- 
stone labyrinths, one with 60 cham- 
bers, another with a chamber 400 
ft. long, 80 ft. high. At Edrei, the 
city of Og, king of Bashan, a vast 
subterranean city was in a later 
age carved out of lava, with streets, 
shops, houses, market-place, and a 
pillared hall roofed with a jasper 
monolith. There are many other 
widely scattered examples. See 
Archaeology ; Cave Dwellings. 

Underground Movement. 
Term sometimes used for the or- 
ganized resistance to the Germans 
which developed in German-occu- 
pied countries during the Second 
Great War. See Resistance Move- 
ment ; V Campaign. 

UndergroundRailroad. Popu- 
lar designation of the system orga- 
nized by the abolitionists in the 
Northern states of America to as- 
sist fugitive slaves from the 
Southern states to reach Canada, 
where they automatically became 
free men. The favourite routes 
were through Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, sympathisers in these parts 
helping the fugitives on their way 
by giving them shelter, food, and 
money. Occasional heavy penal- 
ties inflicted on those who thus 
broke the fugitive slave laws failed 
to break up the system. 

Uudergroimd Railway. In 
London this term was originally 
applicable only to the Metro- 
poHtan and Metropolitan District 
rlys., which in the days of steam 
trains were popularly called the 
“ underground.” But it was later 
extended to include the system of 
tube rlys. known as the London 
Electric rly., and with the incor- 
poration of the two systems under 
one management and the electri- 
fication of the older lines the dis- 
tinction between " underground ” 
and “ tube ” disappeared. The 
equivalent U.S. term is subway. 

Underpizming. In building, 
the substitution of new for old 
foundations. As applied to ordin- 
ary buildings the process generally 
consists of cutting away the old 


foundations in sections of a few 
feet at a time — after shoring up the 
wall immediately above the part 
excavated — making a wider and 
deeper foundation of concrete or 
masonry, and bonding it in with 
the original wall. See Building. 

Understanding. Philosophical 
term sometimes considered syn- 
onymous with reason (y.r.), but 
usually distinguished from it. 
Understanding is discursive, pro- 
ceeding by means of reason and 
argument, gathering up a number 
of ideas and bringing them under 
one common idea. Reason is in- 
tuitive, and immediately grasps 
both premise and conclusion, and 
at once seizes the truth of facts. 
Understanding works within the 
sphere of experience; reason is 
connected with the supersensuous. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 
Second novel by Hardy, first pub- 
lished in 1872. The most com- 
pletely happy of the Wessex novels, 
it takes a pastoral theme, borrow- 
ing its title from Amiens’ song 
praising rustic life in As You Like 
It. Woven into the love story are 
descriptions of Christmas festi- 
vities, and the conversations in 
dialect are unsurpassed. 

Underwood. Grovfth from a 
stool or stock of such woods as 
grow rapidly. It does not form 
timber ; but the wood is useful for 
faggots. In law underwood is a 
crop, and the tenant of the land 
where it grows is entitled to cut it 
at such times as are customary; 
but he may not cut it at other 
times. If he does, he is committing 
legal waste, and is liable to an 
action for waste. Underwoods was 
the name given by Stevenson to a 
set .of short poems, mostly written 
at Bournemouth. 

Underwriter. Originally one 
who insured ships and their cargoes 
against loss and damage, but now 
most underwriters undertake many 
kinds of risk. The name is due to 
the fact that underwriters write 
their names under the wording 
of the policy. The term is also used 
for those who underwrite, t.e. in- 
sure, appeals to the public for 
capital, whether made by states, 
municipalities, or business houses. 
The underwriter, in return for a 
commission varying with the risk, 
agrees, to take up all that the pub- 
lic does not subscribe for. Risks of 
almost every other kind can be in- 
sured with underwriters. The 
association of underwriters in 
London is known as Lloyds (g.t?.). 

Undine (Lat. uTida, a wave). 
Name for the class of Water- 
nymphs in the Cabbalistic system 
of Paracelsus. An undine possessed 


no soul, but acquired one, and at 
the same time took on the ordinary 
conditions of humanity, by bearing 
a child to a mortal. Baron de la 
Motte Fouque’s story of Undine, 
1811, Eng. trans- E. Gosse, 1912, 
is based on this legend. 

Undset, Sigeid (1882-1949). 
Norwegian novelist. She was born 
of a Norwegian father and Danish 
mother at Kalundborg, Denmark, 
May 20, 1882. Until 1909 she was 
in commerce, but published a suc- 
cessful first novel, Fru Marta Oulie, 
in 1907. Jenny in 1912 established 
her fame. Later stories, some 
appearing in English trans., in- 
cluded the striking trilogy of life in 
the Middle Ages, Kristin Lavrans- 
datter (1920-22) — ^the main rea- 
son for her being awarded in 1928 
the Nobel prize for literature — and 
Olav Audunsson (1925-27). She 
wrote a discursive autobiography. 
Men, Women, and Places, 1939, 
and died June 10, 1949. 

Undue Influence. English law 
term. According to the court of 
chancery it is influence exerted by 
way of pressure on a person not 
capable of resisting it, in order to 
benefit the person exercising the 
pressure. The court will set aside 
any gift or will so obtained. Cer- 
tain persons are, by reason of their 
position, more readily suspected 
than others. Thus, a solicitor wh" 
obtains a gift, etc., from a client, 
or a doctor from a patient, or a 
priest from a penitent, or a guar- 
dian from his ward, especiaUy if 
the donor is old or in feeble health 
or not strongminded, is in such a 
position. But whenever it can be 
shown that the relations between 
donor and donee are such that the 
donor leans upon the donee, or is 
under his thumb, the court will 
regard with great suspicion any 
transaction between them. 

By the Corrupt Practices Act, 
the term is applied to any intimi- 
dation, threat, force, or restraint, 
in order to induce any person to 
vote or not to vote, or to punish 
hhn for having voted a certain way, 
or for having refrained from voting. 
Undue influence, in this sense, 
being obviously an interference 
with the freedom of the electorate, 
is a ground on which an election 
petition may be presented to 
unseat a M.P. on whose behalf it 
has been exercised. 

Undulant Fever. Vague illness 
characterised by prolonged fever 
with a tendency to long relapses 
and accompanied by malaise, 
neuralgia, and painful dwellings of 
the joints. It is also sometimes 
called Malta fever, Mediterranean 
fever, or abortus fever. 
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It was common in Malta until 
the milk of the local goats was 
boiled bj’ the British garrisons, 
the organism being conveyed in 
goats’ milk. Other subdivisions of 
the germ are conveyed by cattle, 
in which it causes abortion. 

Mortality rate in humans is low 
except when the disease manifests 
itself in the rare malignant form. 
But chronic types can leave the 
patient grey and thin and liable to 
acute relapse. Treatment consists 
in general nursing and dieting and 
in relieving the symptoms as they 
arise ; specific therapy is not 
established. 

I7nemployxnent. Term for that 
condition in which a person 
dependent on his earnings for 
his living has no work to do. 
The I7.K. pubKshes statistics of 
unemployment, but these include 
only those who have registered 
themselves as unemployed at an 
employment exchange or appoint- 
ment office of the ministry of 
Labour. There are at all times 
some thousands of others seeking 
employment. Registered unem- 
ployed in the XJ.K. on Sept. 13, 
1948, numbered 321,000, or about 
1*5 p.c. of the total registered 
employed pop. Total registered 
unemployed in 1939 were 1,306,000 
1938, 1,912,000 ; 1935, 1,888,000 ; 
1932, 2,776,000. The International 
Labour Office estimated in 1933 
that in the 19 European countries 
about which it had information 
there were about 13*6 million 
persons out of work, or about 
1 in 5 ; in addition, some millions 
of peasant farmers were without 
much of their customary income. 
For most of the years from 1923 
to 1938 many industries in the 
U.K. had more than 10 p.c. of 
registered unemployment ,* in 
1932 the average figure was 
22*5 p.c., and in some industries 
was more than 40 p.c. 

Unemployment was at times a 
problem long before the industrial 
revolution. From the 1850s it 
became a serious social and 
political evil. Great depressions 
of trade (such as those of 1858, 
1868, 1879, 1893) were fofiowed 
by revivals, more or less marked; 
but from 1850 to 1910 some 10 p.c, 
of workers were on the average 
unemployed. The First Great 
War was followed by a world 
slump in 1921-22 when more than 
20 p.c. were unemployed in Great 
Britain ; during the next decade 
unemployment ranged between 
10 and 16 p.c. The world depres- 
sion of 1931-33 put the figure 
higher than it had ever been 
since records were kept. 


Unemployment has been attri- 
buted, among other things, to 
{a) restrictionist policies, that is, 
the attempt of industrialists and 
traders to obtain the maximum 
profit through high profits on 
few goods ; (6) mistaken forecasts 
of demand and of other producers’ 
output, and consequent ill-judged 
investment ; (c) over-produc- 

tion,” that is, so much investment 
in machinery and raw materials, 
etc., that capacity to produce 
grows more rapidly than ability 
to buy ; {d) “ under-consumption,” 
that is, a distribution of the 
national income leaving too little 
to the mass of the public to enable 
them to buy the goods that the 
factories produce ; (e) the inability 
of the political and economic 
organization of distribution to 
keep pace with improvements in 
technology ; (f) low prices paid 
to primary producers — who in the 
world as a whole outnumber 
those engaged in manufacture 
and trade ; {g) recurrent poor 

harvests and bumper harvests, 
equally ruinous through faulty 
marketing ; [h) sweated labour 

abroad, particularly in India, the 
Far East, and Africa ; (i) excessive 
speculation, induced by undue 
optimism, followed by loss of 
confidence ; (j) lack of mobility 
and adaptibility of workpeople, 
plant, and machinery ; (Tc) tariffs 
and other barriers to world trade. 

It has come to be widely 
believed that, given sufficient 
powers, and with the help of 
adequate statistics, a govt, can 
prevent booms and slumps, and 
organize for full employment, 
that is, restrict unemployment to 
short-term dislocations caused by 
economic change. See Depressed 
Areas ; Labour ; Trading Estates. 

U.N.E.S.C.O. Initials of United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, a 
subsidiary body of the United 
Nations set up at a conference in 
London, held at the invitation of 
the British govt, Nov. 1-16, 1945, 
and attended by 44 of the United 
Nations including aU the major 
powers except Russia. Its ob- 
jects are to promote mutual under- 
standing between peoples through 
interchange of teachers and stu- 
dents and exchange of informa- 
tion .about educational methods 
and facilities. Julian Huxley (j.v.), 
elected first director-general, 1946, 
was succeeded 1948 by Torres 
Bodet, foreign minister of Mexico. 
The organization has a permanent 
office at 19 rue Kleber, Paris. 

Unfederated Malay States. 
The states of Johore, Kedah, 


Kelantan, Periis, and Trengganu, 
formerly independent powers, but 
now included in the federation of 
Malaya, are dealt with separately 
in this work. 

Uxxfinished Symphony. Popu- 
lar name for Schubert’s symphony 
No. 8 in B minor. After two move- 
ments, allegro and andante, had 
been written at Vienna in 1822, 
the work was abandoned, though 
it marks the beginning of Schu- 
bert’s mature period which cul- 
minated in the great C major 
symphony. Nine bars of a 
scherzo were written in full score, 
together with sketches for its 
completion. Schubert never 
heard this music, which was first 
played in Vienna, 1865, and in 
England at the Crystal Palace, 
1867, becoming a favourite. 

Other unfinished symphonies 
are a third by Elgar, designed on 
a large scale ; and Borodin’s 
No. 3 in A minor, which, consisting 
of two movements, was orches- 
trated by Glazounov. 

Unfunded Debt. Alternative 
name for Floating Debt (q.v.). 

Ungava. Dist. of Canada, for- 
merly a territory of the dominion 
and now part of Quebec. It is the 
northern part of the Labrador pen- 
insula and its area is 361,780 sq. m. 
The climate is too cold for most 
apicultural pursuits, but it has 
rich mineral deposits, including 
iron, lead, and copper, and quan- 
tities of frir-bearing animals, mar- 
tens, foxes, etc. A good deal of 
the land in the E. is covered with 
forests. Ungava was originally 
part of Rupert’s Land, and as 
such belonged to the Hudson’s 
Bay co. The territory gave the 
title to an adventure story by 
R. M. Ballantyne. In 1869 Ungava 
was purchased by the dominion, 
and in 1895 the territory of 
Ungava was created out of it. In 
1912 this was added to the prov- 
ince of Quebec under the Quebec 
Boundaries Extension Act. 

Ungava Bay. Bay of Canada, 
m the N. of the Labrador penin- 
sula. It extends S. from Hudson 
Strait and receives the waters of 
the Leaf, Koksoak, Whale, and 
George rivers. It is about 175 m. 
wide and extends inland for about 
the same distance. In the N.W. is 
the island of Aukpatok. 

Ungulata (Lat. ungula, a hoof). 
Subdivision of the fiaammals which 
includes all the hoofed forms, such 
as the cattle, sheep, antelopes, 
giraffes, deer, camels, llamas, pigs, 
hippopotami, rhinoceros, horses, 
hyrax, and elephants. In these the 
limbs have completely lost the 
power of grasping, and the feet are 
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adapted for movement only, the 
toes being protected by an exter- 
nal casing of homy substance 
known as a hoof. The number of 
toes is usually reduced, as in the 
rhinoceros, which has three, and 
the horse, which has only one. 
From this feature, the ungulates 
are divided into two groups. The 
Perissodactyla, or odd-toed ungu- 
lates, include the horse ; while the 
Artiodactyla, or even-toed ungu- 
lates, include the cattle, deer, 
sheep, etc. It is among the ungu- 
lates that the function of ruminat- 
ing or chewing the cud is deve- 
loped. See Horse. 

Ungr^ar. IVIagyar name of town 
described under its Euthenian 
name Uzhgorod. 

Uniats (Russ, uniyat, from Lat. 
unus^ one). Oriental churches 
which have been brought into com- 
munion with the Church of Rome, 
but retain their ancient rites, lit- 
urgies, and customs. Their clergy 
are allowed to be married; they 
communicate in both kinds, and 
they use leavened bread in the 
Eucharist. They originated in 
Poland in 1596, when part of the 
Lithuanian Church submitted to 
the pope, but in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, under Russian pressure, 
many of their congregations re- 
joined the Greek Chmch. This 
Ruthenian Church, as it was called, 
was by far the. largest of the Uniat 
Churches, numbering between 
three and four million adherents. 
The Rumanian Uniat Church, 
chiefly in Transylvania, numbers 
about 1,000,000. The Maronites 
Catholic Armenians, and 
Christians of S. Thomas are next in 
importance. The other Uniat 
Churches are very small. 

Uniaxial Crystal. ■ A crystal 
having only one axis of sym- 
metry. Light rays are propagated 
through crystals in different ways. 
On this basis crystalline minerals, 
for example, are classified as 
isotropic or anisotropic, and the 
latter into uniaxial and biaxial 
minerals. Uniaxial minerals con- 
sist of those which fall into the 
tetragonal and hexagonal groups, 
based on crystallographic sym- 
metry, Uniaxial crystals behave 
in characteristic ways when viewed 
under the petrologic microscope by 
transmitted polarised light. The 
pimciple is much used for identi- 
fying minerals. See Crystallo- 
graphy. 

Unicom (Lat. unum^ one ; 
cornu, horn). Fabulous quadruped, 
resembling a horse, with a single 
long, forward slanting horn on its 
forehead, Ctesias mentions it as 
inhabiting India, but at a later 


date it was placed in Africa. It is 
probably derived mainly from the 
rhinoceros, perhaps also from the 
oryx, depicted 
on ancient mon- 
uments in pro- 
file, but its 
spirally twisted 
horn is the tusk 
of the narwhal 
(q.v.). The uni- 
corn, it was 
TTnicorn in heraldry believed, wsls 
fierce and 
swift, but could be immediately 
tamed by a virgin. Cups of its 
supposed horn, really rhinoceros 
horn, were thought to make poison 
harmless. Represented with cloven 
hoofs and a tufted tail, it is used 
as a device and supporter in 
heraldry. The supporters of the 
royal arms of Scotland are two 
unicorns argent, crinned and gorged 
or. See Persia. 

Uxiifornx (Lat. una fortna, one 
pattern). Dress of one pattern or 
colour distinguishing those belong- 
ing to one service, organization, or 
business concern. British military 
uniforms date from the 17th cen- 
tury, when most regts. were raised 
by colonels, who chose the par- 
ticular garb the units wore. The 
few regts. enlisted for the direct 
service of the sovereign wore the 
royal livery of scarlet. Red be- 
came the uniform of all regts. 
during the Commonwealth, the 
facings (re vers, cuffs) being in the 
colours of officers who had origin- 
ally raised them. After the Restor- 
ation, the household troops wore 
red uniforms with royal blue 
facings. 

Throughout the 18th and 19th 
centuries British military uniforms 
became increasingly decorative 
and unserviceable. Many elabor- 
ate features were borrowed from 
foreign countries : hussars wore 
Hungarian dress with a useless 
pelisse, lancers the square Polish 
cap, dragoons the French cuirass 
or breastplate. Towards the close 
of the 19th century, all royal regts. 
wore blue facings ; all non-royal 
English and Welsh regts., white 
facings; Scottish regts., yellow; 
and fesh, green. In 1900, regts, 
reverted to the facings they had 
worn on full dress in 1881. 
Elaborate uniforms continued to 
be worn on the battlefield until the 
S. African War, when khaki tunics 
and trousers were introduced. 
Thereafter dress uniform was 
abolished by the army except for 
ceremonial occasions. 

In April, 1939, khaki Battle 
Dress {q.v.) was introduced as the 
service uniform of all branches of 


the army and was adopted in blue 
or blue grey by the R.N. and R.A.F. 
It also became the uniform of 
civil defence, fire service, merchant 
navy, etc. Variations of battle 
dress were ultimately adopted by 
most foreign countries. By 1949, 
the only regimental distinction in 
the service uniform of British regts. 
and corps was the colour of the 
beret : infantry, blue ; R.A.C., 
black ; rifle regts., green ; airborne, 
maroon. In 1946, the kilt was re- 
stored to Highland regts. Guards 
and household cavalry reverted to 
fuU dress scarlet and gold for cere- 
monial duty in 1948. (CoTisult 
Uniforms of the British Army, 
J. Laver, 1948.) 

Under the Tudors a green livery 
was worn in the British navy, and 
in Stuart times red. The present 
blue uniform was adopted in 1840 
and has altered only in minor 
details. Naval officers’ full dress 
blue uniform with w’hite slashes 
dates from the reign of George III. 
The blue-grey R.A.F. uniform 
was introduced in 1918 and the 
open-necked tunic for other ranks 
in 1938 ; this was the first service in 
which allranks wore coUarsandties. 

With the development of the 
European dictatorships, political 
uniforms were introduced, e.g. the 
Fascist black shirt, the Nazi brown, 
the Falangist blue, and the Com- 
munist red. This last had been the 
uniform of Garibaldi’s followers in 
the liberation of Italy. Politicians 
who favoured the establishment of 
a dictatorship in Great Britain 
followed Continental models and 
clothed their supporters distinct- 
ively. By the Public Order Act 
of 1936, however, wearing political 
uniforms in the U.K. was for- 
bidden. 

Distinctive uniforms are worn 
by the boy scouts, girl guides. 
Salvation Army, Church Army, 
and Y.M.C.A. officials attached to 
service establishments. Most pub- 
lic schools require pupils to wear 
uniform dress ; amongst these are 
the blue gown of Christ’s Hospital, 
Eton short jacket, and Harrow 
straw hat. Most large industrial 
firms require their employees in 
contact with the public to wear a 
uniform, as do the post office, rail- 
ways, and road transport under- 
taMngs. 

Uniformity. Condition of simi- 
larity or agreement. The word is 
applied in history to a condition in 
which all persons profess the same 
religious opinions. In England the 
Acts of Uniformity, four in num- 
ber, were statutes passed to secure 
general uniformity in the doctrines, 
services, and observances of the 
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Church of England. The first ac- 
companied the issue of the first 
hook of common prayer -in 1549, 
requiring the clergy to conform to 
the new prayer book. The second, 
which accompanied the issue of the 
second prayer book in 1552, de- 
parted from the first by imposing 
pains and penalties upon the laity 
as well as upon the clergy who did 
not conform. 

The third came after the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, with the issue of 
the third prayer book in 1559. In 
the interval, under Maiy, the 
clergy had reverted to the Roman 
use ; the new Act applied only to 
the clergy, and appears to have 
caused not more than 200 resigna- 
tions — ^probably because it was 
understood that the authorities 
would be las in the permission of 
evasions. The fourth Act of Uni- 
formity followed the Stuart re- 
storation (1660) and accompanied 
the revision of the Liturgy in 1662. 
It ordered the use of the revised 
liturgy in every church and chapel, 
the regular ordination according to 
the Anglican rite of all incumbents 
before S. Bartholomew’s day fol- 
lowing, and a formal declaration 
from all of their entire acceptance 
of the service book. The result was 
the resignation of over 1,200 in- 
cumbents. Se& Nonconformity ; 
Pray^er Book ; Toleration- 
Unigenitus (Lat. unus, one ; 
gmitus, begotten). Name given to 
the papal bill issued to suppress the 
Jansenist heresy, 1713. After 
many years of controversy and 
attempts on the part of the church 
to convert the Jansenists from 
their errors, Clement XI issued 
the bull which condemned 101 pro- 
positions of heretical doctrine 
taken from the works of Pasquier 
Quesnel (g'.t?.). The Erench high 
ecclesiastics and universities de- 
clared against the bull and in 1717 
formed a party known as the Ap- 
pellants, from their declared pur- 
pose of appealing to a general 
council. See, Jansenism. 

Union. In local government, 
the combination under boards of 
guardians of two or more con- 
tiguous parishes for poor law pur- 
poses. Unions were first formed 
under Gilbert’s Act, 1782. The 
term was popularly applied to a 
Union workhouse. Boards of 
guardians were abolished in 1930. 
See Poor Law. 

Union. City of New Jersey, 
XJ.S.A., in Hudson co. It stands on 
the Hudson river, adjoining West 
Hoboken, and is served by rly. 
Embroidery and silk goods are the 
chief manufactures. Here in 1936 
was built a cinema where patrons 


can see films while seated in their 
cars. Formerly a part of N. Bergen, 
from which it was detached in 
1861, Union was incorporated as 
a town in 1864. Pop. 56,173. 

Union, Acts of. Li British con- 
stitutional history, name for the 
two statutes by which the king- 
doms of Scotland and Ireland were 
united to that of England, in 1707 
and 1801 respectively. 

The question of the succession 
having made the matter urgent, in 
spite of strong opposition on both 
sides a joint Anglo-Scottish com- 
mission drew up a treaty, which 
was ratified by the English parlia- 
ment in July, 1706, and by the 
Scottish parliament in Jan., 1707. 
It became law on May 1, Scotland 
obtained guarantees for commer- 
cial liberty, the establishment of 
the Church, and her own law and 
administration. The United King- 
dom of Great Britain was thus 
formed. {See Scotland.) 

The Union with Ireland, due in 
part to the rebellion of 1798, and 
the fact that Grattan’s parliament 
represented only a small minority, 
was effected through the promise 
of R.C. emancipation, and through 
compensation to the Irish oligar- 
chy, aided by extensive corruption. 
The Act was passed by the British 
parliament, July 2, 1800, and by 
the Irish parliament, Aug. 1, "and 
came into effect on the first day of 
the new century. See Ireland. 

Union- Castle Line. British 
steamship company. The line was 
formed in 1900, being an amalga- 

ce'rns. The 

Collier Co,, 
TJnion-Castle founded in 
line flag 1853 and made 
into a limited 
company in 1856. The second 
was the Castle line, started 
in 1862 to carry goods between 
Liverpool and Calcutta. These two 
lines divided the work of carrying 
the S. African mails from 1876, and 
in 1900 they were united as the 
Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co. 
H.q. are at 3-4, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. Many of the ships 
are named after a castle. 

Union Cloth. Admixture of 
materials. Union linens are linen in 
one direction, generally in the 
warp, and cotton- in the other. 
Union worsted coatings have a 
cotton warp and worsted weft. 
Union flannel is a similar mixture. 
The name is a notice that the 
articles are not pure linen, worsted, 
or flannel. 


Umon Club. London non- 
political, social club, founded c. 
1800, reconstituted 1821. It had 
many Irish members. From 1824 
to 1924 its premises were in Cock- 
spur St., Trafalgar Sq., then until 
1951 at 10, Carlton House Terrace. 
In 1950 it acquired the premises 
formerly occupied by the Thatched 
House Club, 86, St. James’s St. 
Famous members of the Union 
club were C. J. Fox, Sheridan, 
Wellington, Peel, Cecil Rhodes, 
and Lord Kinnaird, 

Union Day. A general holiday 
in South Africa, May 31, the day 
on which the union of the states 
was established in 1910. 

Unionidae or Fresh-water 
Mussels. Family of bivalve mol- 
luscs. In Great Britain fourlspecies 
occur : Unio tumidus and XJ. pic- 
tomn/it common in the rivers of S. 
England ; tfie pearl mussel, TJ. 
margaritiferiis, which occurs in the 
mountain streams of Scotland and 
Ireland ; and Anodonta cygnea, the 
swan mussel. 

Union Islands or Tokelau. 
British island group in the Pacific. 
Lying between 8° and 10“ 8. lat. 
and 171“ and 173° W. long., the 
islands belong to New Zealand and 
are administered from W. Samoa. 
Until 1926 they were part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony. 
Copra is the chief product. Area, 
4 sq. m. Pop. 1,388. 

Unionist. Name of a political 
party of the U.K., mainly between 
1885 and 1922, and latterly vir- 
tually synonymous with the Con- 
servative party. Originally the 
Unionists were Liberals who, un- 
der Lord Hartington (later duke of 
Devonshire) and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, left their party rather than 
accept Gladstone’s proposals for 
Irish home rule. They set up their 
own organization and for a time 
acted as a separate party, the 
Liberal Unionists, both in and out 
of parliament. In 1895 some Lib- 
eral Unionists were included in 
Salisbury ’s govt . , and thereafter the 
coalition of Conservatives and Lib- 
eral Unionists became known as 
the Unionist party. As such they 
fought the elections of 1906 and 
1910. The party organizations, 
however, remained distinct until 
1912, The Unionist leaders joined 
the coalition govts, of Asquith 
and Lloyd George, and fought the 
1918 election as Coalition Union- 
ists, obtaining tlie largest repre- 
sentation of any party. After the 
signing of the Irish treaty, the 
Unionist party brought about the 
downfall of Lloyd George, but 
thereafter the name was dropped, 
and the older name of Conserva- 
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tive revived. See Conservative ; 
Home Rule ; Liberal Unionist. 

Union Jack. British national 
flag. It is composed of the banner 
of S. George, white with a red 
cross, for England ; the banner of 
S. Andrew, blue with a white salt- 
ire or diagonal cross, for Scotland ; 
and the banner of S. Patrick, white 
with a red diagonal cross, for Ire- 
land. The first Union flag showed 
the blending of the banners of 
England and Scotland at the union 
of the crowns in 1603, and was 
confirmed by the Act of the Union 
in 1707. This blending was done by 
placing the cross of S, George fim- 
briated argent, i.e, with a narrow 
border of white, over the Scottish 
saltire. At the Union with Ireland 
in 1801 the banner of S. Patrick, 
the red saltire fimbriated like the 
cross of S. George, was com- 
bined with the white saltire of S. 
Andrew; but not to give undue 


Union Jack. 

1. S. George, red 
cross on white. 

2. S. Andrew, white 
cross on blue. 

3. S, Patrick, red 
cross on white. 

4. First Union flag. 

5. Union Jack 

preference, the two saltires were 
“ counter-charged ” so that in the 
first and third quarters the white 
saltire, and in the second and 
fourth the red saltire is uppermost. 

Properly called the Great Union, 
the Union Jack is flown on the 
jack-stafl at the bow of a ship. It is 
illegal to use the Union flag or any 
ensign for advertising purposes; 
neither may these be defaced by 
advertising emblems or lettering. 
Union Jacks and ensigns flown 
from ships or buildings should he 
struck at sunset. No ensign 
should be flown unless with the 
Union flag in the jack ; the only 
exception is that a ship in distress 
at sea may fly the flag upside 
down to attract attention. See 
Flags colour plate ; Jack. 

Union Club. British in- 
stitution for sailors, soldiers,, and 
airmen. Soon after the close of the 
S. African War steps were taken to 
establish a national memorial to 



Union Jack Clnb, London. Club 
buildings in Waterloo Boad, 
opened by Edward VH in 1907 


soldiers who fell in that war, and 
the scheme of a club where service 
men could meet was taken in hand. 
A site was selected in Waterloo 
Road, London, close to Waterloo 
Station, and here the club premises 
were opened on July 1, 1907, by 
Edward VII. Extensions were 
made in 1910, 1922, 1928, and 1939, 
Membership is limited to aU ser- 
vice men below the rank of officer. 
Here they can deposit their kit, 
obtain good meals and a comfort- 
able beffiroom there are over (1,000), 
and avail themselves of a library 
and writing-room, baths, barber’s 
shop, club store at which every- 
thing for ordinary use can be pur- 
chased, and all the usual amenities 
of club life. The benefits of the 
Union Jack Club to men passing 
through London in both Great 
Wars were incalculable. 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Official style of the 
national entity founded by treaty of 
union, Dec. 30, 1922, between four 
Soviet republics — ^those of Russia, 
Ukraine, White Russia, and Trans- 
caucasia. The country described 
in this Encyclopedia as Russia con- 
sisted in 1948 of 16 republics. That 
of Transcaucasia was split into 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia 
in 1936. In 1925 the Turkmen 
and Uzbek, in 1929 the Tadzhik, 
and in 1936 the Kazakh and 
Bjighiz autonomous republics were 
brought into being, making eleven. 
In 1940 the Karelo-Finnish, Mol- 
davian, Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian republics were in- 
corporated. See separate articles 
on each country ; Lenin ; Stalin. 

Uniontown. City of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of 
Fayette co. It is 70 m. by rly. 
S.S.E. of Pittsburg, and is serv^ 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and the 


Pennsylvania rlys. Ironfounding 
and the manufacture of lumber pro- 
ducts, iron and steel ware, and 
glass are carried on. Coal and 
iron are worked in the neighbour- 
hood. Incorporated in 1796, 
Uniontown became a city in 1915. 
Pop. 21,819. 

Unipolar. Term used by elec- 
trical engineers. Strictly speaking, 
it is a contradiction in terms, as it 
implies only one pole, which is an 
impossibility. It is convenient, 
however, to apply the word to such 
devices as a unipolar dynamo. 

Unison. In music, the simul- 
taneous sounding by different 
voices or instruments of two or 
more notes of exactly the same 
pitch. Passages are often described 
as in unison when really they are 
in octaves as, for example, in the 
“doubling” of orchestral instru- 
ments, or in congregational singing. 

Unit. Standard quantity, by 
the multiplication or division of 
which any other quantity of the 
same kind is measured. Absolute 
units are based on arbitrary units 
of mass, length, and time. The ex- 
pression is sometimes applied to 
the C.G.S. or centimetre, gramme, 
second system of units in physics. 
See Absolute Units ; Astronomical 
Unit; Units. 

Unitaxianism. System of the- 
ology. It is a belief that God exists 
in one Person. Some writers main- 
tain that Unitarianism was coeval 
with the Apostolic Church. Des- 
cribed as succeeding to Arianism, 
Arminianism, and Socinianism, it 
has undergone many changes in 
modern times. Unitarian congre- 
gations first arose in Poland and 
Hungary, and independently in 
England. Persecution, the martyr- 
dom of men like Servetus in Switz- 
erland, Biddle and Legate in 
England, and David in Transyl- 
vania, as well as repression in Italy 
and elsewhere, gave it impetus. 
After the Reformation many Pres- 
byt-erians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists were drawn to it, and Milton, 
Locke, and Newton are said to 
have favoured it. Among later 
leaders, James Priestley (1733- 
1804) and James Martineau (1805- 
1900) .in England, and Theodore 
Parker (1810-60) and W. E. 
Channing (1780-1842) in America, 
are conspicuous. 

With no creed, and opposed to 
dogma, Unitariamsm in Great 
Britain has been defined as a 
belief in the unity of God ; in the 
humanity of Jesus, who is re- 
garded as the supreme religious 
and moral teacher of the world; 
in progressive revelation ; and in 
the immortal hope for all man- 
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kind. While believing in the 
fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, Uniti rip-ns 
deny the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the verbal infallibility of the Bible, 
and eternal torment. They claim 
to be open to aU the revelations of 
science and evolution, and to all 
the laws of change. Their minis- 
ters and congregations are free and 
independent. 

Though in the 18th century many 
congregations of Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist origin 
moved towards a Unitarian doc- 
trinal position, the first church 
bearing the name Unitarian was 
opened in 1774 by Theophilus 
Lindsey (1723-1808) in Essex 
Street, London. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was 
founded in 1825, the same year as 
the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and in 1928 came the gen- 
eral assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches. Until 
1944 the headquarters of the 
assembly were <sa the site of 
Lindsey’s chapel, but that building 
was completely destroyed by a 
flying bomb, and temporary head- 
quarters were established at Uni- 
versity HaU, 14, Gordon Square, 
W.G.L The Unitarian College in 
Manchester, Manchester College at 
Oxford, and the Presbyterian Col- 
lege at Carmarthen train students 
for the ministry. Most of the 
churches have Sunday schools. 
In the British Isles are 334 places 
of worship. The denomination 
supports a weekly paper, The 
Inquirer; a monthly. The Uni- 
tarian ; and a journal Faith and 
Freedom. 

In the U.S.A. Just as English 
Unitarianism originated as a 
Liberal movement within orthodox 
Presbyterianism, so American Uni- 
tarianism began as a breakaway 
from the traditional Calvinism of 
New England Congregationalism. 
When this schism occurred early 
in the 19th century Unitarian 
members were in the majority in 
many churches, and therefore, ac- 
cording to Congregational polity, 
retain^! the property. Thus today 
one often finds a Unitarian church 
bearing the name of First Con- 
gr^ational Church (Unitarian) 
while the orthodox section wor- 
ships in a later building called 
Second Congregational Church 
(Trinitarian). Unitarian churches 
in the Middle and Far West are 
mostly of independent and later 
origin, and many have discarded 
any theistic belief. Of about 300 
Unitarian churches in the U.S.A. 
nearly half are in Massachusetts, 
the h.q. of the denomination being 


in Boston, where an international 
Council was started in 1900. 
Members total fewer than 75,000, 
but their intiuence on religious 
thought in America has been out 
of proportion to their numbers. 
Subscribers, besides Parker and 
Channing, included Emerson and 
four presidents — J. Adams, J. 
Q. Adams, Fillmore, and Taft. 
Unitarian views are also held by 
the Hicksite Quakers. 

Bibliography : Heads of English 
Unitarian History, A. Gordon, 
1895 ; History of Unitarianism, E. 
M. Wilbur, 1946 ; Story and 
Significance of the Unitarian Move- 
ment, W. G. Tarrant, 1948 ; Beliefs 
of a Unitarian, A. Hall, 1948 ; 
and works by Martineau and 
Channing. 

United A&ica Company. Larg- 
est individual unit of the Lever 
Brothers and Unilever group of 
companies. It is probably the 
biggest trading company in the 
world, operating principally in E., 
W., and N. Africa and the Middle 
East. It trades chiefly in palm 
kernels, palm oil, groundnuts, 
cotton, hides, skins, dates, and 
rubber. These commodities are 
normally sold in the open market 
in competition with other sellers. 
After amalgamation with the Niger 
company, the African and Eastern 
corporation, and others, the co. em- 
barked on manufacturing opera- 
tions, e.g. making plywood in W. 
Africa. From the point of view of 
Unilever, this co, is the principal 
source of supply of raw materials 
needed in soap and margarine, and 
the agency through which Africans 
are supplied with goods. The co. 
helped in the inception of the 
groundnuts scheme financed by 
the British government in 1948. 

United Churcdi of South India. 
Amalgamation of the Anglican, 
Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presb 3 ^erian churches in southern 
India, inaugurated in Madras, Sept. 
27, 1947. The church has 14 
dioceses, though one of these, com- 
prising Ceylon, remains wholly 
within the Anglican communion. 
At its inauguration the church had 
8 European and 6 Indian bishops. 
The Lambeth conference of 1948 
warmly welcomed the new church, 
while expressing some concern at 
certain features of its constitution, 
notably the status of bishops ap- 
pointed after the inauguration of 
the church. 

United Deccan. Name given to 
a short-lived union of small 
Indian states. It originated in a 
meeting in Bombay on Aug. 26, 
1947, of the rulers of states in the 
old group of Kol^pur and Deccan 
who wished to join the dominion 


of India just brought into being. 
States represented were Aundh, 
Bhor, Kurundwad, Miraj senior 
dnd junior, Phaltan, Ramdurg, 
and SangU. On March 8, 1948, 
the states were merged in Bombay, 

United Free Church of Scot- 
land. Presbyterian church which 
existed from 1900 to 1929. It came 
into being with the amalgamation 
of the Free Church of Scotland — 
result of the Disruption of 1843, 
when a number of leading minis- 
ters and laymen left the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland — ^and the 
United Presbyterian Church formed 
in 1847. No doctrinal difference 
existed between the Free Church 
and the United Presbyterians, and 
their organization had much in 
common. But a small section 
of the Free Church — commonly 
known as the Wee Frees — ^held out, 
and when the union of the two 
bodies was accomplished in 1900 
they held aloof, and claimed that 
they were now the Free Church of 
Scotland, and entitled to its pro- 
perty {see Free Church of Scot- 
land). In 1929 the United Free 
Church rejoined the Church of 
Scotland (q.v.). 

United Irishmen. Society of 
disaffected Irishmen first formed 
in Dublin in 1790 by Hamilton 
Rowan and Wolfe Tone. It was a 
product of the French Revolution. 
In Ireland there was much discon- 
tent among the Roman Catholics 
on account of their political dis- 
abilities, and among the peasantry 
generally on account of the im- 
poverished state of agriculture. 
The necessity for parliamentary 
reforms provided common ground 
for a combination of Protestants 
and R.C.s in the new society — 
hence the name — ^but with the 
victorious progress of the French 
armies a programme of Irish inde- 
pendence emerged. 

In 1796 Tone persuaded the 
French to send a fleet under Hoche, 
which failed at Bantry Bay, as did 
several internal risings. Early in 
1798 Lord Edward Fitzgerald made 
arrangements for a secret rising in 
Dublin, but the leaders in Dublin 
were arrested in March, and in May 
Lord Edward himself was mortally 
wounded in resisting arrest. Then 
the counties of WicMow and Wex- 
ford broke into open rebellion. 
Their headquarters at Vinegar EiU 
were stormed by Lake on June 26, 
and with this battle organized re- 
sistance collapsed. The last hopes 
of the rebels were dashed whan in 
Oct. a small French expedition sur- 
rendered near Lough Swilly, and 
Tone was taken prisoner. See 
Ireland ; Vinegar HiH. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM: history from 1707 

A. P. POLLARD, Litt.D., KENNETH ADAM, and OtAers 

This sketch traces the history of the United Kingdom from 1707, continuing the histmy of England 
and Scotland, and from 1800 to 1922 that of Ireland. See biographies of rulers from Anne to George VI; 
prime ^ninisters and other statesmen from Walpole ; also soldiers and sailors. See also British 
Empire; Europe; First Great War; Second Great War; articles on battles, e.g. Alamein ; Somme; 
Waterloo ; movements, e.g. Chartism ; Home Rule; and on political parties 


The Act of Union between Eng- 
land and Scotland was a stepping- 
stone towards imperial develop- 
ment, partly because it was in 
effect an Act for the disruption of 
England’s ancient enemy. Only 
the Lowlands were united in 
heart and mind to England in 
1707. Scottish national unity, 
which had been largely main- 
tained by antagonism to England, 
broke down with the disappear- 
ance of the Borders, and Scotland 
was divided into parties which 
came to blows in the Jacobite re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1745. France 
in her future wars with England 
could look for help only to a 
diminishing section of the Scottish 
people instead of to a national 
Scottish government, and the 
crowns of the two realms passed in 
1714 to the Whig and Hanoverian 
candidate. 

Anne’s Successor 

There was, indeed, a feeble pro- 
test in 1708 in the form of an at- 
tempted invasion of Scotland by 
the Old Pretender, which was frus- 
trated by Byng and his fleet off the 
Firth of Forth ; but this did not 
disturb the prosecution of the war 
of the Spanish succession by the 
Whigs. Marlborough continued 
to win victories, but little progress 
was made in the war to wrest 
Spain from Louis XIV’s grandson, 
Phflip V. 

The Tories had left the coalition 
ministry in 1708, and began to 
accuse the Whigs, especially Marl- 
borough, of continuing the war in 
their own interests. The prosecu- 
tion of Sacheverell in 1710 turned 
Anglican feeling against the gov- 
ernment, and Queen Anne was 
alienated through the influence of 
Mrs. Masham. Harley (afterwards 
earl of Oxford) and St. John 
(afterwards Viscount Bolingbroke) 
succeeded in ousting Marlborough 
and Godolphin, and in forming a 
purely Tory administration, which 
soon set to work to end the war 
by negotiations. These were pro- 
longed by the diiOBioulty of securing 
agreement among the Allies, and 
England concluded the separate 
peace of Utrecht in 1713. 

From the problem of the Span- 
ish succession the British govern- 
ment turned to that of their own. 
St. John wanted the Stuarts back 
in preference to the Hanoverians, 


but Harley could not make up his 
mind, and most of the Tories shied 
at the staunch Roman Catholicism 
of the Old Pretender. A few days 
before Anne died, St. John suc- 
ceeded in supplanting Harley, but 
he had no time to reorganize his 
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distracted party, or concert mea- 
sures for the restoration of the 
Stuarts. The Whigs easily seized 
the reins of power, and introduced 
the Hanoverian dynasty. 

They did not long remain united. 
Hitherto they had been the party 
of war in defence of the Revolution 
of 1688, and of the Protestant suc- 
cession against Louis XIV as cham- 
pion of the Stuarts and Roman 
Catholicism. The treaty of Utrecht 
had settled that issue, but the two 
chief Whig ministers. Stanhope and 
Sunderland, were still bent in 1714 
on playing an active, if not an ag- 
gressive, part in European politics. 
An excuse was provided by the 
energy of Spain under Alberoni, an 
ambition defeated by the' British 
naval victory off Cape Passaro in 
1718. A peace movement was led 
by Walpole and Townshend, and 
gradually the Whigs accepted their 
later r61e of non-intervention. The 
South Sea Bubble burst in 1721, 
and Walpole was called to inaugu- 
rate a period of peace, retrench- 
ment, and repose. 

In the longest administration of 
our history, he left a permanent 
mark by his non-intervention in 
European wars, development of 
commercial activity, tolerant ad- 
ministration, and constitutional 
construction. His tolerance did not 


extend to the rivals who disputed his 
predominance, and one after an- 
other his colleagues "were driven 
from office. Gradually these discon- 
tented Whigs joined hands with the 
reviving Tories to form an opposi- 
tion which brought Walpole down. 

War broke out again in 1739 over 
commercial disputes with Spain, 
which was determined to keep as 
closely shut as possible the door into 
the Spanish dominions in America, 
while English traders were bent on 
forcing it open. But this war be- 
tween England and Spain soon 
merged in the general European 
W^ar of the Austrian Succession, 
which followed on the death in 
1740 of the emperor Charles VI 
without male issue. W^alpole, who 
had resisted the war, tried to limit 
England’s participation ; but even 
his naval measures were unsuc- 
cessful, and in 1742 he was defeated, 
and resigned. 

He was succeeded by an unstable 
coalition until Pelham (1744-54) 
became prime minister, and the war 
brought little comfort to the coun- 
try which had demanded it. For a 
moment in 1745 it seemed to have 
opened the door to a Stuart restora- 
tion, and Charles Edward ad- 
vanced as far into England as 
Derby. He was crushed by the 
duke of Cumberland at Culloden in 
1746 ; but the French overran the 
Austrian Netherlands, penetrated 
farther into Holland than Louis 
XIV had done, and in India cap- 
tured Madras. But British sea 
power was sufficient to rob France 
of all the fruits of her victories, and 
restore the status quo at the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. That, how- 
ever, was merely a truce ; and in 
1756 the Seven Years War began. 

The Work o£ Chatham 

Pitt, who came into office in 
1757, perceived the political values 
of the struggle, and confined him- 
self in Europe to maintaining naval 
supremacy, and giving Frederick 
the Great sufficient help to stave off 
his enemies. France concentrated 
her energies on a continental war 
waged mainly for the benefit of 
Austria. There were twelve times 
as many British as French colon- 
ists in America; the Spaniards 
were, indeed, more numerous than 
either, but Spain did not come into 
the war until 1761, two years after 
Quebec had fallen, and had long 
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ceased to be an efficient ally. Sea 
power, moreover, was bound to 
decide a struggle between combat- 
ants who relied upon transmarine 
reinforcements, and a succession of 
naval victories gave the oceans 
into British keeping, and turned 
French dominions overseas into 
beleaguered garrisons. Louisbourg 
and Cape Breton fell in 1758, Que- 
bec and Guadeloupe in 1759, Mont- 
real next year, and Grenada, St. 
Vincent,- and Tobago, and the 
Spanish Havana and Manila in 
1762, while French dominion in 
India was shattered by Clive’s vic- 
tory at Plassey and Coote’s at 
Wandewash. Some of these con- 
quests, notably Cuba and the 
Philippines, were restored by the 
peace of Paris, 1763. 

George in as Bang 
George III had ascended the 
throne in 1760, glorying in the name 
of Briton, and meaning to play the 
part of patriot king ; and the 
Tories, weaned from their allegi- 
ance to the distant and drunken 
Pretender, were prepared to rally 
round the throne in its efforts to 
break the ring of Whig dictators. 
Pitt himself had smoothed their 
path by preaching the gospel of 
efficiency and the virtues of coali- 
tion ; but the Whigs had done 
more by dissolving into factious 
and subordinating principles to in- 
terests. There was no longer a 
Whig party and hardly a Whig 
principle. Fifty years of power had 
corrupted its possessors, and re- 
duced them to a circus of seekers 
and holders of office. George III 
would have been powerless against 
a united party or a responsible 
house of commons ; but he made 
his own party in the house, and 
his own confidants in the cabinet, 
until, by undermining one ministry 
after another, he at length secured 
in North a prime minister who con- 
fessed himself the agent of the king. 

To George III more than to any 
otherindividual belongs the respon- 
sibility for the War of American 
Independence; but it is idle to 
ascribe to any one person the deep- 
rooted causes which provoked 
that disruption of the British Em- 
pire, for there had always been dis- 
ruptive forces at work. 

The Revolution of 1688 had in 
effect made the executive, of Great 
Britain responsible to a British 
legislature ; but it had not made 
the executives in the colonies re- 
sponsible for colonial legislatures ; 
and the Whigs denied to American 
colonists what they claimed for the 
British people. Hitherto a breach 
had been avoided by the laxity of 
Walpole, the dependence of the 
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colonies, and the indifference of 
England, But the Seven Years 
War had changed aU that. The 
arm of Downing Street was streng- 
thened and prolonged, and it was 
no longer disposed to leave to col- 
onial arbitrament what had been 
won by the British navy. There was 
the vast hinterland of the West, 
which the British parliament w'as 
not inclined to abandon as un- 
earned increment to the colonies ; 
there was also the cost of the war 
to be met. 

On their side the colonists felt 
that there was now less need for 
dependence on British protection ; 
and they claimed that, whatever 
their share in the common expense, 
it must be granted by their colonial 
legislatures. They also drew the 
distinction, as old as parliament it- 
self, between external taxation im- 
posed on foreign trade and internal 
taxation levied on lands and goods. 
But the old distinction had been 
obliterated at home by the control 
secured by parliament over both 
forms of taxation, and the British 
government denied distinction. 
Furthermore, taxation in Great 
Britain had ceased to be the grant 
of divers “ states ” and become the 
act of parliament whose sove- 
reignty had been established since 
the colonies were founded, and had 
never been recognized by them. 

Loss of American Colonies 

The issue was joined with hesita- 
tion. Pitt (Chatham) and Burke 
protested, and Rockingham re- 
pealed the taxes of Grenville. But 
reactionary forces were in the as- 
cendant ; Grafton succeeded to 
Chatham, and North to Grafton ; 
extremes on one side provoked ex- 
tremes on the other. Ten years 
after the Stamp Act, agitation 
broke out into open hostiSties at 
the battle of Lexington, and on 
July 4, 1776, the 13 colonies 
adopted their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In the ensuing struggle 
the disorganization and mutual 
distrust of the colonists might 
have given George III the victory, 
had not France and other European 
countries intervened to wipe off the 
scores of the Seven Years War. 

A transient loss of the command 
of the sea was redeemed by Rod- 
ney’s victory over De Grasse in 
1782 ; but the moment had been 
enough to enable the colonists to 
compel the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown ; and the war happily 
ended in England’s successftd de- 
fence against her foes in Europe 
and 'India, and in her failure to re- 
duce her American colonies. A 
corollary of that failure was the 
end of the king’s attempts at per- 
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sonal government. His agent, 
North, resigned in 1782, and the 
Rockingham Whigs were called in 
to make the peace of Versailles in 
1783. But the country was as tired 
of the Whig oligarchs as it was of 
George III ; and when on Rocking- 
ham’s death an unprincipled coali- 
tion of North and Fox imposed a 
government on both king and 
country, George was soon able to 
dismiss it and put the younger Pitt 
in office. But he only beat the oli- 
garchs at the price of giving himself 
a master in a premier dependent 
upon the constituencies ; and the 
surprising general election of 1784 
was a triumph for the minister 
rather than for the monarch. 

- The Younger Pitt 
Pitt began as an independent 
Whig with Liberal tendencies. He 
favoured financial reform, estab- 
lished freer trade with France, 
sought to establish it with Ireland, 
reduced tariffs, introduced bills to 
reform the parliamentary system, 
and advocated the abolition of the 
slave trade. The French Revolu- 
tion made him, if not a Tory, at 
least a Conservative. At first he 
welcomed the Revolution, though 
with less enthusiasm than Fox. 
Pitt never, indeed, committed the 
folly of endeavouring to establish 
a reactionary government in France 
by the force of foreign bayonets ; 
and he was driven into war, not so 
much by the crimes of the Jacobins 
and the consequent agitation in 
England, as by their insistence on 
releasing the navigation of the 
Schelde from the fetters which 
English and Dutch commercial 
jealousy had imposed since 1648. 

In the struggle that lasted ftom’ 
1793 to 1815 GreatBritainplayedthe 
leading and lasting part because in 
that country, despite reaction, there 
was a more popular foundation for 
government than on the Continent. 
But she was enabled to hold out 
only because she confined her ener- 
gies for the most part to the war on 
sea. Her inefficient and insignifi- 
cant contingents were soon swept 
out of the Low Countries; her 
landings in France and Flanders 
nearly all failed ; and she did not 
intervene in the Peninsula until a 
popularrising had prepared theway. 

Even these efforts would have 
been impossible without the com- 
mand of the sea, and French aggres- 
sion in Europe was partly dictated 
by the need for fleets to counteract 
this disability. Howe had des- 
troyed the French Atlantic fleet in 
1794; the Spanish fleet, which the 
French had commandeered, was 
annihilated at Cape St. Vincent in 
Feb., and the Dutch off Cam- 
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perdown in Oct., 1797 ; Nelson 
sank the Mediterranean fleet at the 
battle of the Nile in 1798, and de- 
stroyed the Danish at Copenhagen 
in 1801 ; at Trafalgar in 1805 he 
disposed of the French and Spanish 
vessels which Napoleon had col- 
lected, and in 1807 a new Danish 
fleet was seized at Copenhagen. 
Masters of the seas, the British 
were able to seize whatever 
colonies they chose belonging to 
France and her allies. 

Only command of the sea saved 
Ireland for the British Empire and 
prevented the French from render- 
ing to the Irish rebellion of 1798 
the service they had rendered to 
the American insurgents in 1778- 
81. That success had helped to 
precipitate England’s recognition 
of Irish legislative independence 
in 1782. The rebellion which 
followed 16 years later was the 
outcome of one of the worst 
governments in Europe, and Pitt 
thought that Union, coupled 
with R.C. emancipation, would 
at least be an improvement. 
George Ill’s scruples foiled his 
hopes of emancipation, and he had 
fco purchase the consent of a 
corrupt Irish parliament to the 
Union of 1800. 

Coalitions Against Kapoleon 
Meanwhile the Continental allies 
wearied sooner than the British of 
a struggle which brought them 
relatively little advantage. The 
first coalition, financed by Pitt, 
broke up in 1795, his second in 
1801 ; and Pitt resigned either 
because he could not carry Irish 
R.C. emancipation, or because he 
preferred to leave to another the 
unpalatable task of making the 
temporary peace of Amiens. The 
renewal of war in the following 
year recalled him to a brief term 
of office, darkened by Napoleon’s 
crowning victory of Austerlitz, 
glorified by Trafalgar, and ended 
by Pitt’s death on Jan. 23, 1806. 
He was succeeded by a coalition 
called the ministry of All the 
Talents ; but Fox died eight 
months later and subsequent govl®. 
grew more and more Tory, 

In 1808 the war took a fresh 
tom with the Spanish insurrection 
against Napoleon and WeHington’s 
expedition to the Peninsula. But it 
was slow progress. Napoleon had 
little difficulty in crushing Austria 
in 1809, but in 1812 the disaster 
of the Moscow expedition made 
Spain a secondary sphere of 
operations. First Prussia and 
then Austria threw in their lot 
with Russia, and at Leipzig in 
1813 Napoleon’s armies in Ger- 
many were annihilated. Napoleon 


abdicated and was exiled to Elba. 
He returned later to take advan- 
tage of the allies, who had almost 
come to blows among themselves ; 
but they closed their ranks, and 
Wellington defeated Napoleon at 
Waterloo on June 18, 1815. The 
pick of the British troops had 
been sent to fight the U.S.A. in a 
fratricidal war which broke out 
over the British blockade, pro- 
voked by Napoleon’s Berlin and 
hlilan decrees, and was happily 
brought to an end by the treaty 
of Ghent in 1814. 

The Congress of Vienna 

The congress of Vienna, estab- 
lished peace on the principle of a 
balance of power, and sought to 
enforce it by an informal confedera- 
tion of Europe. The idea of this 
balance was that there should be 
five or six great states with power 
reasonably distributed among 
them so that no single one should 
be able to dominate Europe as 
France had done for 20 years. 
Great Britain, however, would 
tolerate no balance of power on 
the sea nor in any other continent, 
and clung tenaciously and success- 
fully to her gains in three-quarters 
of the globe. Nor was there 
unity of spirit in the confederation 
of Europe. The three autocracies, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
subscribed in 1815 a document 
known as the pact of the Holy Alli- 
ance, which was to guarantee 
legitimate monarchs as a band of 
brothers against revolutionists and 
usurpers. Great Britain refused, 
on Castlereagh’s advice, to sign ; 
dissociated itself from the efforts 
of its ' allies to repress popular 
insurrection in Italy and Spain ; 
and, led by Canning, in 1823 
joined with President Monroe 
in threatening armed resistance if 
the Holy Alliance attempted to 
recover for Spain her revolted 
South American colonies. Finally, 
at Navarino, in 1827, Russia, 
France, and England helped in- 
surgent Greece to break the 
Turkish yoke. 

The repressive system of the 
restoration had failed to crush the 
germs of liberal nationalism sown 
broadcast over Europe by the 
French Revolution and Napoleon’s 
armies ; and the growing spirit of 
foreign peoples encouraged the re- 
vival of Liberalism in Great 
Britain. The years succeeding the 
war were unhappy, and the 
nation descended from the glory 
of Waterloo to the squalid mas- 
sacre of Peterloo. No democratic 
franchise helped to mitigate the 
burdens bequeathed by the war 
or apportion the profits produced 


by the industrial revolution ; 
and high prices were perpetuated 
by deliberate legislation like the 
Com Laws. Political despotism, 
secured to the landed classes by 
the unreformed parliamentary 
system, was used to deny to 
others the means of social redress ; 
and the combination of artisans 
or agricultural labourers was 
made a crime punished by trans- 
portation. They were even denied 
the education which might have 
enabled them to appreciate the 
value of the machinery they broke. 
Instead the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, the Six Acts were 
passed to protect the status quo, 
and discontent, denied legitimate 
expression through the franchise, 
was driven to find vent in riots 
and conspiracies. 

In 1822 the more liberal Peel 
succeeded Sidmouth as Home secre- 
tary, and Canning took Castle- 
reagh’s place at the foreign office ; 
while in 1823 Huskisson became 
president of the board of trade, 
modified the Navigation Acts, 
and removed some of the restric- 
tions on the working classes. 
In 1825 a Catholic Relief Bill, 
though rejected in the lords, was 
passed by the commons, and in 
1827 Canning succeeded Liverpool 
as prime minister. He died a few 
• months later, and in 1828 Welling- 
ton became premier with Peel, 
Huskisson, and Palmerston as 
secretaries of state. The Tory 
government was assuming an 
almost progressive hue, and in 
1828-29 the Test and Corporation 
Acts were repealed and R.C. 
emancipation carried, partly as a 
result of O’Connell’s agitation in 
Ireland. In 1830 William IV, 
who posed as a Whig, came to the 
throne, and Wellington, who had 
declared against ' parliamentary 
reform, was replaced by Grey. 

The Reform Act, 1833 

The government bill having 
been emasculated in committee, 
parliament was dissolved and the 
Reformers returned with a great 
majority ; the bill was passed by 
the commons with a majority of 
109, but thrown out by the lords. 
A tlurd Reform Bill was destroyed 
in committee by the lords, and 
ministers resigned. Wellington 
failed to form an administration, 
and the country was saved from 
revolution by the return of Grey 
to office with the king’s authority 
to create the peers necessary to 
pass the biU. 

The first reformed parliament, 
which met in 1833, disappointed 
expectations. Slavery was, indeed, 
abolished in British dominions by 
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an Act of that year, the Poor Law 
was reformed in 1834, and munici- 
pal corporations in 1835. These 
measures did not satisfy the 
Radicals, who began to lose faith in 
the Whigs, and in 1838 the Chartist 
movement w’as founded. At the 
same time the lukewarm re- 
formers turned Conservative, and 
Peel, who had made two ineffec- 
tive attempts to form a govern- 
ment, succeeded in driving Mel- 
bourne from of&ce in 1841 and ob- 
taining a majority at the ensuing 
general election. Simultaneously 
Cobden started the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation, and free trade became 
the dominant issue in politics. 

Peel was reluctantly convinced, 
partly by famine in Ireland, of the 
need of repeal, which he carried in 
1846, thereby breaking up his 
party and putting an end to his 
own political career. Russell be- 
came prime minister and passed a 
succession of measures, ciilminat- 
ing in the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts in 1849, and Gladstone’s abol- 
ition of protective duties in 1853, 
which completed the freeing of 
trade. The motives of the Cob- 
denites were somewhat mixed; they 
wanted cheap food partly at least 
because they wanted cheap labour, 
and even Bright was singularly in- 
different to the conditions under 
which the workers laboured. As a 
protest against these conditions 
the Chartist movement came to a 
head in 1848. It died away, but 
five out of the six points of the 
Charter have since been carried. 

Imperial Expansion 

The best work of Russell’s ad- 
ministration was done in the de- 
velopment of colonial self-govern- 
ment. The first half of the 19th 
century had been a period of great 
imperial expansion. Most acquisi- 
tions were treated as crown colon- 
ies and governed from Downing 
Street; but representative insti- 
tutions had been established 
wherever there was an adequate 
white population. The growth of 
the overseas dominions involved 
an increasing obligation to main- 
tain their communications ; and 
while naval supremacy was enough 
to protect sea-routes, it could not 
relieve Great Britain of anxiety 
with regard to the land approaches 
to India, where British expansion 
was accompanied by a Russian 
advance across Siberia and in 
Central Asia, The frontiers of the 
two empires were continually ap- 
proximating, and the farther the 
British boundary was pushed the 
greater grew the alarm for its se- 
curity. To bolster up the decadent 
Turkish empire became a cardinal 


point in British foreign policy. 
This in its turn involved a nearer 
risk of war with Russia than the 
danger to the Indian frontier. 

The same language was used in 
England about Russia in the ’fifties 
as about Germany 60 years later, 
and in 1854 the Crimean War 
broke out. Napoleon Ill’s restora- 
tion of the Erench empire in 1852 
was condoned in consideration of 
his services as an ally against Rus- 
sia, but both countries had cause to 
regret in later days their Crimean 
crusade. The conduct of the war 
reflected little credit upon the Al- 
lies, and a peace was made in 1856, 
not a clause of which stood the 
test of time. 

India and the Crown 

The war was concluded before 
the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
1857, and after harrowing sieges of 
Delhi, Lucknow, and Cawnpore, it 
was suppressed in 1858. It was 
clear that a change in the govern- 
ment of India was essential. The 
East India company had grown 
from a trading concern into the 
owner of an empire. Pitt’s India 
bill of 1784 had given the crown a 
joint control with the company, 
and an Act of 1833 had vested the 
supreme direction of the govern- 
ment in a governor-general and 
council. Now in 1858 a new India 
Act transferred aU the territories 
and powers of the company to the 
crown ; and a secretaryship of 
state for India was established, 
corresponding to the secretaryship 
for the colonies which had been 
separated from the War office in 
1854. The imperialisation of India 
was completed by Disraeli’s Act of 
1876 conferring on Queen Victoria 
the title of empress of India. A 
less glittering but more substantial 
step towards imperial organization 
was taken when the Dominion of 
Canada Act was passed in 1867. 

Meanwhile domestic politics 
stagnated under the soporific in- 
fluence of Palmerston, who limited 
his turbulence to foreign affairs. 
Derby, with Disraeli as his chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, had ousted 
Russell in 1852, but speedily feU 
before a coalition of Whigs and 
Peelites under Aberdeen. The lat- 
ter succumbed to the mismanage- 
ment of the CrimeaD War in 1855 
and Palmerston succeeded. He, 
too, fell in 1868 ; Derby’s second 
attempt was hardly more perma- 
nent than his first: Palmerston 
came back and his ministry sur- 
vived until his death in 1865. 

His disappearance removed one 
of the two rival leaders, and Rus- 
sell re-entered to resume the work 
of domestic reform. Gladstone was 


his moving spirit, as Disraeli was 
Derby’s ; but the ministry’s Re- 
form bill was defeated by a seces- 
sion called by Bright the Cave of 
Adullam, and Russell resigned. 
Derby essayed a third administra- 
tion, but resided after 20 months. 
He had described as a leap in the 
dark the Reform bill of 1867, 
which Disraeli carried through par- 
liament, but had taken it, as he 
expressed it, to “ dish the A^igs.” 
Disraeli became prime minister in 
Eeb., 1868, but was defeated in the 
elections of the autumn, and Glad- 
stone formed his first cabinet. 

Its reforming activity far sur- 
passed that of its predecessors. 
The Irish Church was disestablished 
and partly disendowed in 1869. In 
1870 the first of the great Irish 
Land Acts was passed, and For- 
ster’s Act set up public compulsory 
education by means of popularly 
elected school boards. In 1872 the 
Ballot Act established secret vot- 
ing at parliamentary (other than 
university) elections ; the judicial 
system was remodelled by the 
Judicature Act of 1873 ; and the 
purchase of commissions in the 
army was abolished by order in 
council. Public opinion approved 
of the neutrality maintained by the 

f ovemment during the Pranco- 
'russian War, but was more 
critical of the submission to arbi- 
tration of the dispute with the 
U.8.A. over the Alabama. Other 
Acts abolished religious tests at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and en- 
abled Anglican clergy to divest 
themselves of their orders. Finally, 
Cardwell cured the army for the 
time of the paralysis which beset it. 
DisiaelPs Imperialism 
The government, defeated over 
its Irish University Bill in 1873, re- 
mained in office until in Jan., 1874, 
a dissolution was followed by a 
Conservative victory at the polls. 
Disraeli came for the second time 
into office as prime minister and for 
the first time into power ; and his 
advent diverted public attention 
from domestic problems to foreign 
and imperial policy. He represent- 
ed one stream of public opinion as 
Gladstone stood for the other ; and 
DisraeU’s administration saw the 
first outburst of modem British im- 
perialism. TTia first achievement 
was the purchase in 1875 of shares 
in the Suez Canal. 

The construction of this canal by 
de Lesseps in 1869 had profoundly 
altered the strategic situation of 
the British Empire by providing a 
sea-route to India three weeks 
shorter than that round the Cape. 
The purchase of these shares led by 
reluctant steps to an increasing 
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amount of British intervention in 
Egypt, until the -v^-hole of its terri- 
tories and a good deal more passed 
under British control. Similar in- 
terests involved the government in 
Afghan wars to counter the ad- 
vance of Russia, and encouraged a 
pro-Turkish policy which hampered 
the liberation of S.E. Europe, 
brought the nation to the verge of 
w'ar with Russia in 1877-78, and 
facilitated the establishment of 
German influence in the Balkans 
as a counterpoise to Russia’s. 

The Transvaal and Egsrpt 

Disraeli’s indifference to Turkish 
atrocities had, however, alienated 
large sections of British opinion, 
and the “ peace with honour ” 
which he brought back from the 
congress of Berlin in 1878 was a 
feeble set-off against the indigna- 
tion which Gladstone evoked by 
his pamphlets and his Midlothian 
campaigns. The general election of 
1880 returned the Liberals to pow- 
er with a large majority, and Glad- 
stone, who had retired from leader- 
ship in 1874, was found to be the 
only possible premier. His second 
administration, 1880-85, had a 
chequered career, partly due to 
troubles it inherited and partly to 
its own divisions and mistakes. 
The Transvaal Boers revolted and 
were regranted their independence 
after winning the battle of Majuba, 
but British prestige was restored in 
A%hanistan by Roberts’s march 
to Kandahar. 

In Egypt the dual control of 
England and Erance, established in 
1876, created friction and discon- 
tent ; and France withdrew, leaving 
her partner to deal with the 
formidable native revolt raised 
by Arabi Pasha in 1882. Alexan- 
dria was bombarded and Arabi’s 
revolt crushed, but a more 
serious religious movement broke 
out in the Sudan under the 
Mahdi. Gordon went to Khartum 
to see what could be done by moral 
suasion ; he was there besieged by 
the Mahdi’s forces and killed in the 
capture of the place in 1885, while 
an expedition under Wolseley was 
coming to his relief. Ireland was 
even more troublesome. ~ The mild 
Home Rule movement which Butt 
had led in the ’seventies was sup- 
planted by the more aggressive 
policy of Parnell, which sought by 
obstruction to render the transac- 
tion of business in parliament im- 
possible, and well-nigh paralysed 
the arm of the law in Ireland. The 
chief domestic measure of the gov- 
ernment was the Franchise and 
Redistribution Act of 1884-85, 
which gave the vote to some two 
million aaricnltural labourers, and 


extinguished a number of small 
boroughs. 

In 1885 Gladstone’s government 
was defeated on the budget, and 
Salisbury took office without a 
parliamentary majority, pending 
the result of the general election 
to be held under the new Franchise 
Act in the autumn. The new vot- 
ers gave the Liberals a majority of 
more than 80 over the Conserva- 
tives ; but there were 86 Home 
Rulers, and Salisbury continued in 
office to see what they would do 
when parliament met in 1886. His 
government was defeated on Jan. 
27, and Gladstone formed a minis- 
try pledged to some form of Home 
Rule. Hartington and Goschen 
refused to join it ; Chamberlain 
resigned before the bill was pro- 
duced ; and Bright announced his 
opposition. 

Nearly 100 Liberal members 
followed their example and became 
known as Liberal Unionists. With 
their help the Home Rule bill was 
defeated by 30 votes ; Gladstone 
dissolved in July, and Salisbury 
returned to power with a majority 
of 116 Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists. His six years’ admini- 
stration was marked by the revived 
coercion of Ireland combined with 
Liberal Unionist measures for 
England, Free education was es- 
tablished and county councils were 
set up, while abroad large parts of 
Africa were partitioned in 1890 
between England and Germany, 
which also received Heligoland. 

End o£ the 19th Century 

Gladstone remained bent on his 
Irish policy, but at the general 
election of 1892 he obtained the 
exiguous majority of 40. He took 
office for the fourth time and 
carried a second Home Rule bill 
through the commons in 1893 ; 
but it was rejected by the lords, 
and his colleagues in the cabinet 
refused to assent to a dissolution, 
and differed from Gladstone over 
the naval estimates. Consequently 
he resigned in 1894, when Lord 
Rosebery was chosen premier in 
preference to his older colleague 
Harcourt. The government hung 
on with a majority of a dozen until 
July, 1895. Then it was defeated 
on a division, and resigned. Salis- 
bury resumed office, dissolved, and 
secured a majority of 152 at the 
general election. 

Henowincluded the chief Liberal 
Unionists, Hartington, Cham- 
berlain, and Goschen in his govern- 
ment, and his path was further 
smoothed by dissensions between 
the Rosebery and Harcourt fac- 
tions of the opposition. The Jame- 
son Raid was a premature and ill- 


advised indication of the direction 
in which the new government was 
likely to move ; but the reconquest 
of the Sudan was brilliantly carried 
out by Kitchener in 1896-98, and 
an awkward dispute with the 
U.S.A. over the boundary between 
Venezuela and British Guiana was 
satisfactorily settled. An excellent 
Irish Local Government Act was 
passed in 1898, imperial penny 
postage was established, Weihaiwei 
was impulsively annexed, and par- 
liamentary sanction was given by 
the Commonwealth of Australia 
Act of 1900 to the federation of 
the six Australian states. 

But the disputes with the Trans- 
vaal were not well handled, and a 
war broke out in 1899, which lasted 
three years and added nothing to 
Britain’s reputation. 

A. r. Pollard 

Men and materials for the S. 
African War were drained out of 
the country for nearly three years 
before the inevitable victory over 
the Boers added the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State to the 
British empire. In the midst of it 
a general election returned the 
Unionist party to power with a 
smaller majority. The death of 
Queen Victoria in 1901 wrote finis 
to an epoch. To the mental and 
material triumphs of the Victorian 
age succeeded the Edwardian de- 
cade whose freedom and gaiety 
served to disguise the drift to 
European catastrophe. 

An “ entente ” permitting a free 
hand for France in Morocco and 
for the U.K. in Egypt promised 
better relations between the two 
countries, but public interest fo- 
cused rather on Chamberlain’s 
dream of an imperial customs union 
and the campaign for tariff reform 
which led him to leave the govt. ; 
also on Balfour’s Education Act 
of 1902, which caused a Noncon- 
formist passive resistance move- 
ment in protest against the obliga- 
tion to contribute as ratepayers to 
church schools. Balfour succeeded 
Salisbury as premier in 1902 and 
remained until the end of 1905, his 
govt, becoming increasingly un- 
popular and ineffectual. Its policy 
of supplying cheap Chinese labour 
for the Transvaal gold mines played 
a considerable part in the election 
of 1906, which brought the largest 
turnover of votes for 80 years and 
put the Liberals in power with the 
huge majority of 350, under Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. The Liber- 
als were supported by 51 Labour 
members, now represented in any 
strength for the first time. 

The house of lords soon showed 
itself determined to prevent Lib- 
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eral reforms from reaching the 
statute book. But solid achieve- 
ments -were recorded. The Boers 
were entrusted with responsible 
self-govemmentt which paved the 
way for the Union of S. Africa in 
1910. The army was reorganized, 
old age pensions were introduced, 
and trade boards set up to regulate 
sweated industries. On the other 
hand, three attempts to deal with 
education petered out, an instal- 
ment of Irish home rule was aban- 
doned, and a licensing bill which 
would have closed 30,000 public 
houses in 14 years suffered a similar 
fate. The hostility of the upper 
house reached new heights when 
Lloyd George, chancellor of the 
exchequer in Asquith’s ministry 
(Asquith had succeeded Campbell- 
Bannerman in 1908), brought in 
the so-called “ people’s budget ” 
of 1909, which included land taxes. 
Inflamed by Lloyd George’s 
speeches at Limehouse and else- 
where, the lords decided to reject 
the budget and “ damn the 
consequences.” 

Stormy Years 

Constitutional battle was now 
joined. An election early in 1910 
reduced the Liberal majority, but 
Asquith proceeded with a bill 
denying the right of the lords to 
veto any money bill and reducing 
the veto to a suspensive one. Ed- 
ward VII died vsith the issue still 
clouded. After an abortive confer- 
ence between representatives of 
the two parties, a second election 
was held before the year’s end, but 
this produced little change. As- 
quith announced that the new king, 
George V, would exercise his pre- 
rogative to create enough new 
peers to secure the passing of the 
biU. The Act ultimately went 
through the house of lords in 
1911, by a majority of 17. The 
first use to be made of it was to pass 
measures for Irish home rule and 
Welsh church disestablishment. 

Meanwhile militancy at home 
continued with the threat of armed 
resistance in Ulster if home rule 
was implemented ; with the growth 
of “ direct action ” in industrial 
disputes, many strikes and lock- 
outs culminating in the national 
railway strike of 1911 and the 
great coal strike of 1912 ; and with 
the disturbances by “ suffragettes” 
which reached alarming propor- 
tions. Abroad the same spirit 
waxed strong. The Agadir incident 
(1911) brought the U.K and Ger- 
many to the brink of conflict. 
Popular clamour for dreadnoughts 

counter German naval building 
intensified the armaments race 
still further. 


War, when it came in 1914, be- 
gan in the east, but with Germany’s 
invasion of Belgium the “ scrap of 
paper ” which bound Great Britain 
to the Continent was invoked, and 
domestic differences were sunk at 
once in a national effort which 
brought a million men voluntarily 
to the colours in five months. How- 
ever, trench warfare in Europe 
put a heavy strain first on enthusi- 
asm, then on endurance. An at- 
tempt to sidetrack the western 
front at Gallipoli failed, and this, 
together with a revealed shortage of 
shells, hastened the formation of a 
coalition govt., under Asquith. 
During 1915 the country learned 
to accept high prices, and the 
trade unions to accept dilution of 
labour and the employment of 
women in industry. 

With total conscription early in 
1916, the U.K. was organized on a 
war footing. 

The year 1916 brought the hor- 
ror of the first air raids and the 
boon of “ summer time.” Intrigues 
in and out of parliament coincided 
during the winter with a general 
feeling of stalemate to oust Asquith 
and install Lloyd George as pre- 
mier. This rift between old col- 
leagues marked the beginning of 
the Liberal party’s decline, but the 
running of the war was smoothed 
and accelei'ated. New ministries 
were given to business men. The 
U-boat attempt to starve the 
British Isles was met in 1917 and 
1918 by Q-ships, armed merchant- 
men, the convoy system, and 
rationing. The entry of the 
U.S.A. into the war in 1917 and 
the Russian revolution tended to 
obscure such important domestic 
events as the giving of the vote to 
women (over 30) and the setting up 
of Whitley councils to resolve in- 
dustrial disputes. In 1918 the war 
objective was narrowed to the 
western front. Internal dissensions 
marred the last months before vic- 
tory, and the extension of con- 
scription to Ireland gave Sinn 
Fein its chance. When Armistice 
was called in November, an ex- 
hausted community was gripped 
by an influenza epidemic which 
took toll of thousands of lives. 

Lloyd George’s 2nd Coalition 

The ‘ coupon ” election of 1918 
returned Lloyd George’s coalition 
to power, but the tactics em- 
ployed embittered political life 
and fomented industrial discord. 
The only substantial achievement 
of 1919 was the Addison housing 
scheme which provided badly 
needed working-class • suburbs. 
Otherwise a succession of strikes, 
of which the most serious was on 


the railways, involved the equival- 
ent of 100,000 men every day of 
the year. As the flush of victory, 
during which demobilised service- 
men had been absorbed into in- 
dustry, faded, unemployment rose 
to one-and-a-half million and 
stayed there. A miners’ strike 
failed, and wages fell generally. At 
the Peace Conferences, national- 
ism, insistent on territorial adjust- 
ments and unreal reparations, ran 
rife ; the wisdom of the British re- 
presentatives was not conspicu- 
ously greater than that of their 
allies. Ireland, India, and Egypt 
took steps towards freedom, though 
not before blood had been spilled. 
Bloodshed in Ireland was rife, 
where what was in effect a guer- 
rilla civil war raged until the 
treaty of 1922 brought into being 
the Irish Free State. Thence- 
forward the United Kingdom 
was not the U.K. of Great Britain 
and Ireland, but only of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland ; 
and Northern Ireland had her own 
parliament in Belfast. 

Return to Conservatism 

In 1922 the coalition govern- 
ment fell after a revolt by Unionist 
“ back benchers,” and the Con- 
servative leader, Bonar Law, for 
long the lieutenant of Lloyd George, 
entered upon a few months of 
power before his death in 1923. His 
one-word policy, “ tranquillity,” 
was adopted by his successor, 
Baldwin. But in 1923 Baldwin 
went to the country on tariffs, 
which proved still unpopular. 
Liberals and the Labour party 
combined against him, and were 
in the majority, with Labour the 
second strongest party in the 
house. Baldwin resigned, and the 
first Labour govt, was formed by 
Ramsay MacDonald. The latter 
also placed hdmself at the foreign 
office, and the acceptance at a 
London conference of the Dawes 
Plan for the settlement of German 
reparations by the principal belli- 
gerents of the war was a personal 
triumph. But Russian relations 
proved more intractable, and the 
“Zinoviev letter” helped to put 
the minority government out after 
only a few months. 

Baldwin’s second government, 
swept into power, faced a serious 
threat to parliamentary authority 
when the T.U.C. called a general 
strike in 1926 in support of the 
miners. The national stoppage 
lasted nine days, but the mines 
were idle for six months. The cost 
to the nation was incalculable. Two 
quiet years were followed in 1929 
by the first election in which all 
adults were entitled to vote, and 
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Labour became the largest party 
in the house. Dependent on 
Liberal neutrality, however, the 
new government found legislation 
difficult, and a solution to un- 
employment, swollen by 1931 to 
million, impossible. The econ- 
omic weakness of the U.K.., ex- 
posed by the May report of 1931, 
led to “ a flight from the pound,” 
and in the emergency a national 
government was formed. Though 
this failed to keep the country on 
the gold standard, it received over- 
whelming support at the poUs. In 
the next few years progress to- 
wards recovery was marked by the 
final abandonment of free trade 
and the introduction of govern- 
ment marketing schemes for agri- 
culture, termed “ socialism of the 
right.” JVIacDonald retired in fa- 
vour of Baldwin in 1935, and the 
“ Samuehte ” Liberals left the 
ministry, which though predomin- 
antly Conservative, clung to the 
“ national ” label, even after the 
election of 1935 confirmed the 
Conservative majority. 

The Darkening Prospect 

Before the year was out the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia and 
the attempt to impose sanctions 
on the aggressor had recalled the 
country to anxious contemplation 
of a steadily darkening inter- 
national horizon. In 1936 Musso- 
lini triumphed in Africa, in the 
face of a League of Nations equally 
powerless to arrest Hitler in the 
Rhineland or the intervention of 
both dictators in the Spanish Civil 
War. The government’s policy of 
“ non-intervention ” was strongly 
criticised, as was its slowness in 
re-arming. 

The death of George V in 1936 
was quicMy followe d by the abdi- 
cation of Edward VIII in order 
to marry the woman of his choice, 
an incident which might well have 
shaken the prestige of the British 
crown had it not been handled 
with consummate tact by Baldwin, 
in conjunction with the govern- 
ments of the various dominions in 
the Commonwealth. Baldwin was 
succeeded by Neville Chamberlain, 
son of Joseph, who developed a 
foreign policy of appeasement, 
which led to the prolonged crisis 
over German demands on Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938, and his three 
meetings with Hitler, culminating 
in the Munich agreement. His 
optimism, following that agree- 
ment, in seeing it as a sign of 
“ peace for our time ” was short- 
lived. Preparations for war were 
advanced, and Hitler’s betrayal 
of the agreement in March, 1939, 
was the end of appeasement. The 


1939 budget allocated £580 millions 
to service requirements, including 
civil defence. Hitler’s entry into 
Prague and Mussolini’s invasion 
of iiJbanla caused British pledges 
to be given to Poland, Greece, and 
Rumania. The keynote of the new 
foreign policy was resistance to 
aggression ; its logical result was 
conscription, introduced for the 
first time in history while the U.K. 
was nominally at peace. The 
British pledge to Poland was im- 
plemented two days after the 
German invasion of Sept. 1, 1939. 
For the second time in 25 years 
the U.K. declared war on Germany 
and a war cabinet was set up 
immediately. 

Zenneth Adam 

During the first qmescent months 
of the war the govt, remained vir- 
tually a Conservative govt. The 
Labour opposition, though whole- 
heartedly supporting the war 
effort, made it clear that they 
would not serve under Chamber- 
lain. The apparently complacent 
inactivity of the govt, and the 
shock of the Allied defeat in the 
Norway campaign of April, 1940, 
caused much dissatisfaction, and 
it became obvious that Chamber- 
lain’s ministry had suffered a 
serious diminution of confidence 
in parliament and in the country,* 
and that a government on a 
broader base was essential to 
counter the full impact of war and 
lay the foundation of victory. 
Labour indicated its willingness to 
join a coalition administration 
under Winston Churchill, and on 
Chamberlain’s resignation in May, 
1940, Churchill became premier. 

Churchill as Premier 

The change was appropriately 
timed, for it was made on the very 
day that Hitler’s “ blitzkrieg ” 
was turned upon Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France. Under 
Churchill the national will to 
victoiy was at once rekindled. His 
coalition of Conservatives, Labour, 
and Liberals remained in power 
and almost unassailable until 
victory over Germany was achieved 
five years later. In ChurchiU was 
revealed a man as powerful in 
leading the national spirit as in 
expressing it, and the country set 
itself determinedly to wage total 
war, accepting its inevitable sup- 
pression of innumerable cherished 
personal rights and hard-won free- 
doms. That spirit was about to 
be tested to the limit. For before 
the end of the month the armies of 
the Netherlands and Belgium had 
surrendered and the defeated 
B.E.F. was saved only by the 

miracle ” of Dunkirk. Eighteen 


days later the armistice was signed 
between Germany and France, 
The United Kingdom, with the 
British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, stood alone at the most 
perilous moment of her history, 
facing an enemy who occupied as a 
conqueror the W. coast of Europe 
from Norway to the Pyrenees, an 
enemy swollen with success and 
ready to strike again. It is under- 
standable that not only the 
enemies of the U.K. but many of 
her friends thought that a long 
chapter of glorious history was 
about to end in unmitigated defeat. 

The “ Finest Hour ” 

But the people of the U.K., led 
by ChurchiU, refused to see it that 
way. They entered what Church- 
iU, in one of many inspired 
phrases, hoped would be “ their 
finest hour ” with nothing but 
firm faith in ultimate victory, 
and awaited the onslaught calmly. 
The country became an armed 
camp — ^the emphasis in the earliest 
weeks being on the camp rather 
than the arms, which were all too 
few. Among the most, remarkable 
manifestations of the time was the 
enthusiastic rush of a miUion 
volunteers to join the Local De- 
fence Volunteers, later the Home 
Guard. Large areas of the coun- 
try were mUitarised and forbidden 
to civilians. Plans were made to 
meet the probability of armed in- 
vasion. 

But in Aug. and Sept., 1940, the 
course of history was deflected 
from the strict line of probability 
by the defeat of the German Luft- 
waffe by squadrons of the R.A.F, 
(“the few”) in the air battle of 
Britain, one of the decisive battles 
of aU time. The German plan of 
invasion was frustrated, and that 
particular peril passed. Neverthe- 
less large-scale death and destruc- 
tion in warfare came again to 
Great Britain, after a lapse of 
centuries, with the German air 
raids on the civil population. 
These were first made on an inten- 
sive scale from Sept., 1940, until 
June, 1941, and continued inter- 
mittently throughout the war, 
until they reached a climax in 
assaults by flying bomb and rocket 
bomb in 1944^. Most large 
centres of population suffered, 
notably London, but also Mersey- 
side, Clydeside, Belfast, Man- 
chester, Sheffield Bristol, Coven- 
try, Birmingham, ports such as 
Plymouth, Hull, and Southamp- 
ton, many seaside towns, and such 
cathedral cities as Exeter, - Nor- 
wich, Canterbury, and York. 
Moreover, innumerable smaller 
towns, villages, and hamlets had 
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to bear with equal fortitude the 
ravages of war, e.g. Pet worth, 
Sussex, where a bomb falling on a 
school wiped out almost a whole 
generation of the towm’s children. 
In addition the Dover area was 
within range of constant hostile 
shell-fire. Nowhere was there any 
flinching of morale. Civilians 
became painfully accustomed to 
the noise of battle as planes and 
A.A. guns fought the menace. A 
highly organized system of civil 
defence was of incalculable value 
in sustaining high standards of 
courage and efficiency in the face 
of the prolonged danger. 

Meanwhile the U.K. acquired a 
new importance as the rallying 
ground for the fighting forces and 
governments of those countries 
which had been occupied by Ger- 
many. Poles, Czechs, Dutch, Bel- 
gians, Norwegians, the Free French, 
and forces of the British dominions 
and colonies were presently, when 
the action of Japan had made that 
country as well as Germany the 
enemy of both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A., joined by the U.S. troops 
in such numbers as to form in 
many areas an army of friendly 
occupation. The intensive air 
bombing of German industry and 
communications was carried out 
from the U.K. bases. From the 
shores of the U.K. that great army 
of liberation known as the Allied 
Expeditionary Force was gradually 
assembled, and from the shores of 
the U.K. it set forth in June, 1944, 
to liberate Europe and achieve 
complete victory. 

Socialists in Power 

With the end of the war in 
Europe in May, 1945, the coalition 
broke up. Churchill continued as 
prime minister of a so-called “care- 
taker” govt., mainly Conservative, 
pending a general election, which 
followed in July. Labour was 
returned with a majority over all 
other parties, and so for the first 
time attained government with 
power. The Labour party had won 
on a programme in which high 
place was given to proposals for 
nationalising the country’s chief 
assets and industries, and they 
soon set about the fulfilment of the 
programme. The bank of Eng- 
land, the coal industry, the supply 
of electricity and gas, and the rail- 
ways were all nationalised within 
the next three years, and in 1949 
a further Act was passed for the 
nationalisation of the iron and 
steel industry at a later date. To 
ensure its passage a special session 
of parliament was called to pass a 
new Parliament Act, reducing the 
period for which the house of lords 


could delay the passing of any bill. 
In addition a comprehensive 
scheme of social insurance was 
introduced, including a national 
free health service for all. The 
government also maintained a 
tight hold upon most of the indus- 
trial and trade controls of wartime. 

Economic Exhaustion 

These measures were met by sus- 
tained high taxation, and were 
thus sound enough by internal 
book-keeping. But the war had 
left the U.K. in very real danger of 
bankruptcy. Overseas assets had 
been so drawn upon as to leave 
relatively negligible reserves. While 
the war lasted, the effects of the 
U.S.A. Lease-Lend system had 
served to disguise the truth, but 
when the U.S. declared Lease- 
Lend at an end immediately after 
the victory over Japan in Aug., 
1945, it was obvious that the U.K. 
could not for long continue to pay 
for imports not only of food but of 
the raw materials necessary for any 
real revival of her industry and her 
export trade. A loan to the U.K. 
of ^3,750,000,000 was therefore 
granted by the U.S.A. for the pur- 
chase (mainly in the U.S.) of neces- 
sary food and materials to tide the 
country over a difficult period. 
This was originally calculated to 
last until 1951, but with the rise 
in U.S. prices and a period of “con- 
vertibility” it was almost spent by 
mid- 1947, by which time the ex- 
ports of the U.K., though satisfac- 
torily higher in total value than 
before the war, were still a long 
way from being sufficient to bal- 
ance imports. 

Further time in which to foster 
the drive for increased exports 
was given through the launching 
by the U.S.A. in 1948 of the 
European Recovery Programme 
in N.V.). Nevertheless, the 
economic situation of the U.K. 
remained precarious, the export 
of British goods being hampered 
by the high price of such goods in 
the dollar area, and late in 1949 
the govt, therefore introduced a 
measure of devaluation of the £ 
sterling in relation to the dollar. 

Hostility to the European 
Recovery Programme by the 
U.S.S.R. and those countries under 
her immediate influence served to 
heighten in the eyes of western 
Europe and the U.S.A. the menace 
of Communism and the possibility 
of a further extension of Russian 
dominance. Steps towards mili- 
tary union were therefore taken by 
the U.K. in concert with certain 
other countries of W. Europe, as 
an important part of a general 
programme of Western Union 


iq.v.), and these were in 1949 
merged in the North Atlantic 
Treaty {q.v, in N.V.). 

In June, 1950, confronted with 
military aggression by the Com- 
munists of N. Korea jagainst S. 
Korea, the U.N. authorised mili- 
tary assistance to the latter. With 
naval and air forces the U.K. gave 
immediate practical support to the 
U.N. decision, and later sent an 
army detachment. But the fact 
of Communist aggression, and its 
initial success, revealed the urgent 
and paramoimt necessity of in- 
creased expenditure on rearma- 
ment and defence. 

Meanwhile, a halt had been 
called to nationalisation plans as a 
result of a general election in 1950. 
Labour remained in office but with 
a majority over all other parties 
so small (between 10 and 15) as to 
preclude further experiment. 

Thus the middle of the century 
found the U.K. under heavy 
material and economic handicaps 
with the added anxiety of the 
possibility of a third war ; yet in 
every respect other than the 
material retaining her former 
position as a leader in the comity 
of nations, and sustained by the 
hope that in company with the 
other nations of the Commonwealth 
she might yet help to constitute 
the most powerful balancing force 
in the^ shaping of the world’s future. 

Gordon Stowell 
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United Methodist Church* 

Former religious denomination 
constituted 1907 from the amal- 
gamation of three Methodist 
churches : the Methodist New 
Connexion, founded 1797 by se- 
ceders from the Wesleyan Method- 
ists following a dispute over 
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greater powers for the laity ; the 1849 respectively) ; and the Bible 
United Methodist Free Church, Christian Church founded 

formed 1857 by the union of the 1815. In 1928 the United Method- 
Wesleyan Methodist Association ist Church became part of the 
and the Wesleyan Methodist reunited Methodist Church. See 
Reformers (sects formed 1835 and Methodism. 

THE UNITED NATIONS FROM 1945 

Iieslie R. Aldous, Head of Xnformation Dept., 17.17. Association 
This article describes the origins^ development^ and principal 
organs, together with their functimis, of the body set up by 
50 " natio 7 ts in 1945 . See also Atlantic Charter; Covenant; 
Duynbarion Oaks; Food and Agriculture Organization; Inter- 
national Court of Justice; International Labour Organization; 
International Law; League of Nations; Moscow Declaration; 

San Francisco Conference : U.N.E»S,C.O. ; U.N.R.R.A.: Veto 

The United Nations is the organ- the inviting powers on May 4 in- 
ization of states created in April, vited France (who had declined to 
1945, which replaced the League of be an inviting power) on a basis of 
Nations. The first step towards the- equality. 

creation of the United Nations was The charter, the obligations of 
taken on Aug. 14, 1941, when which are accepted by all states 
President Roosevelt and Winston members of the United Nations, is 


vote. The regular session of the 
assembly opens on the third Tues- 
day of Sept, each year, but special 
sessions may be convened by the 
secretary-general at the request of 
the security council or of a major- 
ity of the members. 

The general assembly may dis- 
cuss, and make recommendations 
on, any international question 
within the scope of the United 
Nations, with the one exception 
that, if a dispute or international 
situation is being dealt with by the 
security council, the assembly 
cannot intervene unless requested 
to do so. Essentially a deliberative 
organ, with powers to supervise, 
review, and criticise, the general 
assembly adopts its own rules of 
procedure and elects its own presi- 
dent and vice-presidents for each 
session. Most of its work is done in 
committees. There are six main 


Churchill, after a conference aboard a much longer and more detailed committees, dealing respectively 
a British warship in mid- Atlantic, document than the covenant of the with (1) political and security mat- 
issued a joint statement of princi- League of Nations. It consists of a ters, (2) economic and financial 
pies and policies which came to be preamble and 111 articles, as com- matters, (3) social, humanitarian, 

called the Atlantic charter and pared with the and cultural matters, (4) the 

foreshadowed a peace affording to kH||||BHp||H| covenant's pre- trusteeship system and matters 

all peoples a guarantee against amble and 26 relating to non-self-goveming 

aggression and the establishment articles. Six territories, (5) the budget of the 

of a permanent system of general principal organs organization, and (6) legal and 

security. On Jan. 1, 1942, 26 Al- of the United constitutional questions. In 

lied nations signed a declaration | Nations were addition, procedural, standing, and 

subscribing to the programme set j United Nations established ad ^oc committees are appointed 
out in the Atlantic charter. " under the as required. All committees re- 

Four of the great powers— charter — a, gen- port to the full assembly, which is 

China, the U.K., the U.S.A., and eral assembly, a security council, responsible for ultimate decisions, 
the U-S.S.R. — assumed prime re- an economic and social council. The SBOUBiry Council. This 


sponsibility for planning the new 
international authority. By the 
Moscow declaration of Oct. 30, 
1943, they recognized “ the neces- 
sity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general interna- 
tional organization, based on the 
principle of the sovereign equahty 
of aU peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states 
for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

Meeting of Fifty Nations 
Exploratoiy discussions, begun 
immediately after the conference 


a trusteeship council, an interna- 
tional court of justice, and a secre- 
tariat. During Aug.-Dee., 1945, a 
preparatory commission met in 
London to draw up detailed plans 
for the functioning of these organs, 
and the general assembly held its 
inaugural meetings in the Central 
Hall, Westminster, London, Jan. 
10-Feb. 13, 1946. The chief busi- 
ness of this session was to bring 
the other principal organs into 
being. Before it adjourned, both 
the security council and the econ- 
omic and social council had been 


body is charged with the primary 
responsibility of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. It 
consists of 11 members of the 
United Nations, each of whom has 
one representative. China, France, 
Russia, the U.IC., and the U.S.A., 
in virtue of their special position as 
great powers, are permanent mem- 
bers of this council. The remaining 
six non -permanent members are 
elected by the general assembly. 
Each aits for a term of two years 
and is not eligible for immediate 
re-election. Unlike the council of 


at which this declaration was 
drawn up, resulted in agreement on 
certain basic points. Representa- 
tives of the four powers conferred 
at Dumbarton Oaks, Aug.-Oct,, 

1944, to work out detailed pro- 
posals, and in due course invita- 
tions were issued to a conference 
on international organization at 
San Francisco, held April-June, 

1945, which drew up the charter of 
the United Nations, signed on 
June 26 by the representatives of 
50 nations taking part in the con- 
ference. Admissions to the organ- 
ization during 1946-48 raised the 
membership to 58 nations; and 


appointed, and hsd started work ; 
a bench of 16 judges of different 
nationalities had l^n elected for 
the international court of justice ; 
and Trygve Lie (Norway) had been 
chosen as first secretary-general of 
the United Nations with authority 
to recruit the necessary staff. The 
election of the trusteeship council 
was deferred until the second part 
of the session, which took place in 
New York, Oct. 23-Dec. 16, 1946. 

The General Assembly. This 
is a body in which all the members, 
big and small, meet on equal 
terms. Each member may Imve 
five delegates but has only one 


the League of Nations, the security 
council functions continuously. 
As watchdog over the peace of the 
world, its first duty is to deal 
promptly and effectively with any 
dispute or situation which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Major political issues referred to 
the security council have concern- 
ed Persia, Indonesia, Syria and 
Lebanon, Spain, Greece, the Bri- 
tish complaint against Albania re- 
garding the mining of the Corfu 
Channel, the conflict between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir, 
and the Berlin (hspute between 
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Russia on the one hand, the U.K., 
the U.S. A. and France on the other. 

In virtually all these cases the 
noting procedure in the security 
council was found, in practice, to 
be an obstacle to effective action. 
This voting procedure had heen in 
the formative stages of the United 
Nations the subject of prolonged 
controversy. It was one of the 
points on which the great powers 
had been unable to reach agree- 
ment at Dumbarton Oaks. Subse- 
quently, after the Yalta Conference 
of Feb. 4-12, 1945, Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill agreed to 
recommend that decisions on 
matters of procedure should be 
made by a majority of any seven 
of the eleven members of the 
security council ; but decisions re- 
quiring action must have among 
the seven affirmative votes those of 
all five permanent members. This 
meant, in effect, that any great 
power could, if it so desired, exer- 
cise a veto on action. Not all the 
great powers — Great Britain, for 
example — considered this proce- 
dure in the best interests of the 
new organization; but for the 
sake of unity, they agreed to unite 
in urging its acceptance at San 
Francisco. There they were vigor- 
ously opposed by the smaller 
states. However, after Russia had 
made it plain that she regarded as 
vital the veto — or, as she preferred 
to call it, the principle of great 
power unity — ^the »San Francisco 
conference reluctantly accepted 
the suggested voting procedure as 
the price of getting a charter. It 
was, nevertheless, understood that 
the great powers would exercise 
moderation in the use of the veto. 

Russian Use of Veto 

No sooner did the security 
council start to function, however, 
than Russia began systematically 
to invoke the veto in almost every 
problem which came before that 
body. Sometimes, as in the Greek 
question, the effect was to prevent 
the council from sending a com- 
mission of inquiry to the spot ; 
sometimes, , as in the Syrian- 
Lebanese question or the Corfu 
Channel dispute, the council found 
itself debarred from formally re- 
commending a solution which 
seemed just to the majority. Russia 
also used the veto to prevent the 
admission to the United Nations of 
prospective members of whose 
applications she disapproved. Dur- 
ing the first three years of U.N.. 
she used the veto 28 times. 

A few months of these delaying 
tactics in the security council made 
the majority of United Nations 
members restive. The general as- 


sembly, when it resumed its first 
session in New York on Oct. 23, 
1946, struck a warning note and 
strongly urged the security council 
to mend its ways. A year later, 
on the proposal of G. 0. Marshall, 
the U.S. secretary of state, the 
general assembly instituted an 
interim assembly — popularly call- 
ed the little assembly — to remain 
in being and bridge the gap be- 
tween regular sessions of the full 
assembly. In tlie event of a single 
great power misusing the veto in 
the security council it would be 
possible for any seven members, as 
a matter of procedure, to remove 
the item from the council’s agenda. 
Then the whole matter could come 
before the assembly, where there is 
no veto. Thus more use could be 
made of the assembly as a peace 
machine. In the meantime, the 
little assembly was instructed to 
study the question of “ liberalis- 
ing ” the veto in the security 
council. 

The Economic and Social 
Council. This is the body respon- 
sible for the constructive side of 
peace-making. Although some of 
the most enduring work of the 
League of Nations was achieved 
in the sphere of promoting inter- 
national cooperation, the covenant 
regarded the various social, hu- 
manitarian, and technical activi- 
ties of the League as sideshows. 
According to the United Nations 
conception, peace is not merely an 
absence of war. Peace is positive 
and dynamic — ^an opportunity for 
all nations to work together in 
every way possible to make this 
world’ a better place for men, 
women, and children everywhere ; 
hence the immediate setting up of 
this council. 

The economic and social council 
consists of 18 members elected by 
the general assembly. The term of 
office is three years, but retiring 
members are eligible for immediate 
re-election. There are no perman- 
ent seats reserved for great powers 
on this council ; but in practice 
certain important countries can be 
certain of securing election. On 
all the mtemationai economic, ■ 
financial, social, cultural, educa- 
tional, scientific, and health mat- 
ters with which it is concerned, the 
council may make or initiate 
studies and may make recommen- 
dations to the general assembly. 
It may call international confer- 
ences and prepare draft conven- 
tions. It has its own commissions, 
dealing respectively with (1) 
economic matters and employ- 
ment, (2) transport aild com- 
munications, (3) statistical matters. 


(4) human rights, (5) social ques- 
tions, (6) status of women, (7) 
narcotic drugs, (8) fiscal matters, 
and^ (9) population , questions. 
Regional economic commissions 
have been established for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East. A 
position of considerable import- 
ance is occupied by the “ special- 
ised agencies ” which, by means of 
agreements, are gradually being 
brought into proper relationship 
with the United Nations. Each is 
responsible for spadework and 
planning in its own branch of inter- 
national cooperation, and recruits 
its own membership. 

Survival from the Leagnie 

The international labour organ- 
ization is one of these specialised 
agencies. Founded in 1919, it is 
the only part of the League of 
Nations structure which has sur- 
vived in roughly its old form and 
without change of name. It con- 
siders labour conditions, industrial 
relations, employment, social se- 
curity, and other aspects of inter- 
national social policy. The food 
and agriculture organization 
(F,A.O.), born as a result of the 
Hot Springs conference of 1943, has 
as goal the raising of levels of 
nutrition and the standards of 
living of the peoples of all countries. 

None of the specialised agencies 
has greater potentialities than the 
United Nations educational, scien- 
. tific, and cultural organization 
(U.N.E.S.C.O., q.v,). 

Other specialised agencies, either 
in being or planned, are the* inter- 
national civil aviation organiza- 
tion, the international monetary 
fund, the international bank for 
reconstruction and development, 
the universal postal union, the 
international telecommunications 
union, the world health organiza- 
tion, the international refugee or- 
ganization, the international trade 
organization, and the United Na- 
tions maritime organization. 

Trusteeship Council. The 
charter established a trusteeship 
system for the administration and 
supervision of territories placed 
under it by individual agreement. 
The system apph'es to territories 
held under League of Nations man- 
date ; territories detached from 
Axis states as a result of the 
Second Great War ; and terri- 
tories voluntarily placed under the 
system by the states responsible 
for their administration. Each 
trusteeship agreement has to be 
approved by the United Nations. 
The trusteeship council is the body 
which, under the authority of the 
general assembly, exercises the 
trusteeship functions of the United 
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Nations. All members administer- Ganges from the NT. ; the Chambal, Oudh was added in 1856. From 
ing trust territories sit upon it, as Sind, Betwa, and Ken reach the 1877 the prov. was in the charge of 
do such permanent members of Jumna from the S. lieut.-govs., until 1921, when it 

the security council as are not ad- In this most densely populated became a governorship. On the 
ministering trust territories ; the state of India, five-sixths of the transfer of power in 1947 Mrs. 
general assembly elects as many people are Hindus; most speak Sarojini Naidu (q.v.) became gov., 
other members as may be necessary Hindi, which in 1947 replaced Eng- the first woman to hold such a 
tobalancethenumber of those who lish as the official language. There post. Area 106,247 sq. m. Pop. 
administer trust territories with are many towns: sacred places G950 est.) 61,620,000. 
the number of those that do not. like Benares, Muttra, and Ajodhya, United Services Institution, 

The International Court of ancient and modem capital cities Royal. British naval, military. 
Justice, This body is described such as Lucknow and Agra, mod- and air force institution, founded 
under its own heading. em manufacturing towns like in 1830. Housed in a building in 

The Secretariat. This is an Cawnpore, centres of river traffic Whitehall, adjoining the Ban- 
international civil service, under like’ Allahabad, strategic towns queting Hall, it provides for officers 
the control of a chief administra- such as BareiUy and Meerut, of the fighting services a resort at 
tive officer, the secretary-general. There are universities at Allahabad, which professional subjects can be 
At the first assembly it was decided Lucknow, Benares, and Aligarh. discussed through the medium of 
to establish the h.q, of the United 
Nations at New York. Much of 
the work, however, is decentral- 
ised, and the buildings at Geneva, 
taken over with the other assets 
of the League of Nations, are used 
as a European centre. 

United Presbyterian Cburch. 

Former separate branch of the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 

It was formed in 1847 by the union 
of the Secession Church {q.v.) and 
the Relief Church, founded in 1750- 
It united in 19()0 with the Free 
Church of Scotland (q.v.) to form 
the United Free Church of Scot- 
land {q.v,) See Presbyterianism. ' 

United Provinces. Former 
province of India, in 1950 made a 
state and renamed Uttar Pradesh 
or Uttar union. Its main divisions 
are Agra, known until 1901 as the 
North-Western' provinces, and 
Oudh ; and is bounded by Tibet 
and Nepal on the N., Punjab and 
Rajasthan on the W., Madhya 
Bharat, Madhya union, and 
Vindhya union on the S., and 
Bihar on the E. It comprises the 
plains of the Upper Ganges, the 
Jumna, and their tributaries, and Before the 12th century the lectures, or studied with the help of 
adjacent hill tracts N. toward the area covered by the Uttar union a service library and a quarterly 
Himalayas and S. toward the scarp comprised many petty principali- journal. The United Services 
of the Deccan ; it includes a con- ties ; coherence came with Museum has a collection of naval 
siderable section of the great Indo- the Mohamedan conquest when and military trophies, relics, 
Gangetic plain, which is divided Mahomed Ghori, during 1176-93, models, medals, pictures, prints, 
into the Great Doab and the lower occupied the whole area as far as uniforms, badges, etc. 
plains. The Great Doab between Benares. United Society for Christ- 

the Ganges and the Jumna is a After the death of Aurungzebe ian Literature. Religious organi- 
stoneless, flat bed of alluvium, well in 1707, the district lapsed into zation in Great Britain. It stimu- 
irrigated and of great fertility, total anarchy, Rohilkhand and lates publication of literature 
which produces wheat, barley, Oudh achieving independence, and devoted to Christian purposes, 
sugar-cane, cotton, millet, indigo, the Doab bemg oiuy nominally mainly in cooperation with mis- 
and opii^. The lower plains under the control of Delhi, sionary societies, and has produced 
produce rice. British power was first exerted in books in more than 340 languages. 

The N. mountainous area con- 1763 to repel the nawab of Oudh, The oldest interdenominational 
tains the Siwalik Hills and the who had invaded Bengal. By 1803 body of its kind, it comprises the 
Garhwal section of the Himalayas various territories in Oudh became Religious Tract Society, 1799 ; 
where are Nanda Devi, Kamet, British as the Ceded and Con- Christian Literature Society for 
and Badrinath peaks, all of which quered Provinces, administered India and Africa, 1868 ; and 
exceed 25,000 ft. TheRamganga, from Bengal. In 1816 N. dists. Christian Literature Society 
Sarda, Gogra, and Rapti flow from were taken from the Gurkhas, and (Scotland) for China, 1884. Its 
the Himalayas, and the Gumti 20 years later these areas became London h.q. is at 4, Bouverie St., 
from the Oudh plain, into the the North-Western provinces. E.C.4. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

s. K. BATCLIPrE. Peterson Lecturer, N.Y-C., etc., and Others 

See the articles on the mountains and rivers of the U.S.A., e.g. Appalachians ; Mississippi ; Missouri ; 
Rockies ; also those on the states and cities. See also American Civil War ; American Independence^ 

War of; and biographies of Lincoln ; F. D. Roosevelt; Washington^ and other leaders. Reference may also 
he made to America; North America; Slavery ; the articles on The First and Second Great Wars ; 
Pacific War, 1941-45 ; also Negro ; New Deal ; Panama Canal ; Star-spangled Banner ; Stars and 
Strides ; Tennessee Pallet Authority, etc. A colour map faces p. 8280. For later history see N.V. 


Tlii-r United States of America 
occupies the whole of the S. part 
of the N. American continent, ex- 
cepting Mexico. 
It extends from 
the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the 
Canadian fron- 
tier to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the ex- 
treme measure- 
trnited States arms ments being from 
E. to W., 2,700 m., and N. to S., 
1,600 m. The territory covers 
2,977,128 sq. m. 

The physical form of the country 
is roughly made up of two great 
mountain ranges, the Appalachians 
and the Rockies, neither for the 
most part very high, and of vast 
plains between them. East of the 
Appalachian range, however, are 
the Atlantic coast lowlands, a 
great part not more than 200 ft. 
above sea level, and consequently 
including much marshland, of which 
Dismal Swamp, in Virginia and N. 
Carolina, is the best known example. 
On and near the N. Atlantic coast 
are the most thickly populated 
regions, and those with the longest 
history of white settlement. 

Development Westward 

For a long time the Appalach- 
ians were a barrier to the west- 
ward extension of settlers ; it was 
only when they were crossed and 
the valley of the Mississippi, with 
its fertile lands stretching for 
hundreds of miles, was colonised 
that the real development of the 
XJ.S.A. began. 

E. of the Rocky Mts., which form 
the main watershed of the country, 
lie the Bad Lands {q.v.) and the 
prairie belt. The Coast Range, 
with the parallel inland range 
formed by the Cascade Mts. and 
Sierra Nevada, is separated from 
the W. coast by the narrow 
Pacific Slope, a fertile region with 
a genial climate. The broad zone 
between the Rocky Mts. and the 
Sierra Nevada' consists of a high 
Iplateau, broken by depressions. 
It contains the Great Basin, chiefly 
in Utah and Nevada, a large area 
of internal drainage. 

The Missouri-Mississippi is the 
most striking physical feature of 
the country. About 4,000 m. in 
length, it has a basin surpassed in 



area only by that of the Amazon. 
In Louisiana it turns the surround- 
ing country into a vast swamp. 
It also washes away to the sea 
millions of tons of soil every year. 
The JVIississippi river system is by 
far the most important in the 
U.S.A. ; many of the rivers in- 
cluded in ft have a navigable length 
of hundreds of miles. Few of the 
rivers discharging into the At- 
lantic are navigable for any great 
distance ; they include the Hud- 
son, Delaware, Susquehanna, Po- 
tomac, Roanoke, and Savannah. 
Of the rivers draining towards the 
Pacific the biggest are the Colum- 
bia, Sacramento, and Colorado. 
In lakes the country is rich. In the 
N.E., close to the Canadian 
border, are the Great Lakes (g.v.), 
bodies of fresh water of vast size. 
Between Lake Erie and Ontario, 
on the river Niagara, are the 
Niagara Falls, of which the most 
impressive part is in Canada. The 
chief lake of the Great Basin is 
Great Salt Lake. In addition there 
are many lakes of smaller size, 
especially in the New England 
states. New York, and Minnesota, 

CiJMATE AiTD Vegetation. The 
climates vary in different regions, 
owing to the size of the country. 
In its N. regions winters are long 
and severe ; its S. extremities lie 
near the tropics. But the greater 
part of the country is in the tem- 
perate zone, though the summers 
are much hotter and the winters 
colder than in W. Europe, e.g. in 
New York the temp, has varied be- 
tween 102° F. and —13° F. Sudden 
changes of weather are frequent, 
and storms are of great violence. 
The prevailing winds of the N.W. 
are from the Pacific Ocean ; they 
give the W. coast a mild and fairly 
uniform climate. Rainfall is abun- 
dant on this and most other coasts ; 
inland it is mostly of smaller 
quantity ; over the" barren lands 
very little falls at any time of year. 
In Florida and Texas there are 
regions where tropical vegetation 
flourishes; in California and the 
states along the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic, as far as Virginia, 
subtropical plants are found. 

The trees and shrubs are im- 
mensely varied. Many of the 
native species are unknown in 
Europe, but most European species 


have been introduced. In the Ap- 
palachians the forests are magnifi- 
cent, and flowering plants grow to 
perfection. On the prairies there 
are not many trees save willows 
and cotton- wood growing by the 
streams. The planting in this area 
of screens of trees as windbreaks, 
and to help to stop soil erosion, 
has been a feature of U.S. planning 
since 1933. The W. plains are 
characterised by the prolific 
growth of sage-brush. Forests of 
fir and pine abound in the Rocky 
mts. in which bears may still be 
found, though in much smaller 
number than formerly. The bison 
is nearly extinct, and the fur-bear- 
ing animals are greatly reduced in 
numbers. The alligator haunts the 
south-eastern rivers, and the rattle- 
snake is a pest in many parts. The 
N.'W. rivers abound in salmon. 

Marvels of Nature 

In Yellowstone Park, a national 
reserve of territory in' Wyoming, 
there are kept, as far as possible at 
liberty, many animals that used to* 
roam the country at large, and 
were in danger of becoming extinct. 
Here are numerous geysers and hot 
springs, and there is a Grand 
Canyon, or gorge, of glorious 
beauty, though in grandeur it 
cannot compare with the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado river in 
Arizona. Another marvel of nature, 
the Yosemite Valley, in California, 
unites the sublime with the beauti- 
ful in its cliffs and crags and 
waterfalls. As a general rule, the 
E. is the mixed farming region 
the centre the maize (corn) and 
wheat growing belt ; between the 
Mississippi and the Rockies the 
grass land area where cattle are 
raised in enormous numbers ; while 
the S.E. is a cotton and tobacco- 
growing area. 

Proceeding from E. to W., and 
grouping the 48 states of the 
Union (see table) under convenient 
headings, those which constitute 
New England are Maine, Nevr 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut. Next come three Atlantic 
states. New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, all highly in- 
dustrialised. The S. states are* 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, W. 
Virginia, N. Carolina, S. Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
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THE 48 STATES 

OF THE AMERICAN UNION 



Area 

Pop. 

Admission 

State 

sq. m. 

[est.) 1945 

Capital to Union 

Alabama 

51,078 

2,812,301 

Montgomery 

1819' 

Aj'izoua 

113,580 

630.298 

Phoenix 

1912 

Arkansas 

52,725 

1,779,817 

Little Rock 

,1836 

California 

156,803 

8,822,688 

Sacramento 

18?0, 

Colorado 

103,967 

1,120,595 

Denver 

1876 

Connecticut 

4.899 

1,786,300 

Hartford 

17SS 

Delaware 

1,978 

286,832 

Dover 

Us? 

Florida 

54,262 

2,385,917 

Tallahassee 

1845 

Georgia 

5S.518 

3,191,766 

Atlanta 

1788 

Idaho 

82,808 

500,109 

Boise 

1890 

Illinois 

65,947 

7,721,099 

Springfield 

1818. 

Indiana 

36,205 

3,437,745 

Indianapolis 

1816 

Iowa 

55,986 

2,259.526 

Des Moines 

1846 

Kansas 

82,113 

1,740.379 

. Topeka 

1861 

Kentucky 

40,109 

2,578,179 

Frankfort 

1792 

Louisiana 

45,177 

2,456,057 

' Baton Rouge 

1812 

Maine 

31,040 

785,913 

Augusta 

1820 

Marvland 

9,887 

2,125,419 

Annapolis 

1788 

Massachusetts 

7,907 

4,183,179 

Boston 

1788 

Michigan 

57,022 

5,471,774 

Lansing 

1837 

Minnesota 

80,009 

2,497,485 

St. Paul 

1858 

Mississippi 

47,420 

2.080,377 

Jackson 

1817 

Missouri 

69,270 

3,556,693 

Jeflcerson City 

1821 

Montana 

146,316 

457,624 

Helena 

1889 

Nebraska 

76,653 

1,198,492 

Lincoln 

1867 

Nevada 

109,802 

159,804 

Carson City 

1864 

New Hampshire 

9.024 

452,174 

Concord 

1788 

New Jersey 

7,522 

4,200,941 

Trenton 

1787 

New Mexico 

121,511 

535,220 

Santa F4 

1912 

New York 

47,929 

12,584,913 

Albany 

1788 

North Carolina 

49,142 

3,504,626 

Raleigh 

1789 

North Dakota 

70,054 

526,935 

Bismarck 

1889 

Ohio 

41,122 

6,873,448 

Columbus 

1803 

Oklahoma 

69,283 

2,034,460 

Oklahoma City 

1907 

Oregon 

96,350 

1,206,322 

Salem 

1859 

Pennsylvania 

46,045 

9,193,957 

Harrisburg 

1787 

Rhode Island 

1,058 

758,222 

Providence 

1790 

South Carolina 

30,594 

1,905,597 

Columbia 

1788 

South Dakota 

76,536 

555,347 

Pierre 

1889 

Tennessee 

41,961 

2,878,777 

Nashville 

1796 

Texas 

263,644 

6,786,740 

Austin 

1845 

Utah 

82,346 

616,989 

Salt Lake City 

1896 

Vermont 

9,278 

310,352 

Montpelier 

1791 . 

Virginia 

39,899 

3,079,706 

Richmond 

1788 

Washington 

66,977 

2,088,574 

Olympia 

1889 

West Virginia 

24,090 

1,724,677 

Charleston 

1863 

Wisconsin 

54,715 

2,952,205 

Madison 

1848 

Wyoming 

97.506 

246,766 

Cheyenne 

1890 

District of Columbia 01 

938,458 


1791 


nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana. In these, industries 
progressed slowly for a long time, 
biiHn the 20th century they have 
been making up for lost time ; 
Florida in particular developed 
shipbuilding and aircraft making 
during the Second Great War. The 
middle west includes Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa. 
The X. central states are ^Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 3Iinnesota, X- Dakota, 
S. Dakota. Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Texas, and New Mexico 
have some southern but more 
western characteristics ; Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah, Idaho, Nevada are 
western. The Pacific states are 
Washington, Oregon, California. 

The smallest of the states is 
Rhode Island, little larger than the 
English CO. of Durham. The 
largest is Texas, twice the size of 
the U.K. The territory of Alaska, 
which belongs to the U.S.A., 
covers 591,000 sq. m., almost all 
barren and mountainous. The 
U.S. government administers also 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, all the 
Pacific islands formerly under 
Japanese mandate, and some 
of the West Indian and Samoan 
islands. The Panama Canal zone 
is under its authority. 

Distribution of Cities 

Cities are well distributed 
throughout the country ; there are 
more than a dozen towns with 
over half a million inhabitants, 
and smaller ones have multiplied 
exceedingly since the 20th century 
began. In the New England states 
the chief centres of population 
are Boston, with three-quarters 
of a million people ; Providence, 
Worcester, New Haven. In the 
next group come New York, the 
commercial capital, with seven 
and a half million inhabitants; 
Philadelphia, third city in the 
Union (1,931,334), Pittsburg, Buf- 
falo, Newark, and Jersey City. 
Of the S. cities the chief are 
Baltimore, New Orleans, Washing- 
ton, Louisville, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Richmond, and Memphis. 

The cities of the middle W, are 
headed by Chicago, the second 
city of the U.S.A. (3,396,808); 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Indianapolis, 
Columbus, Toledo. In the N. 
central states are the twin cities 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Detroit, fourth city (1,623,452), 
and Milwaukee. In the W. and 
S.W., cities are less fi:equent and 
smaller; chief among them are 
Denver, Omaha, San Antonio, 
Salt Lake City. In the Pacific 
states, conditions have produced 


many large towns: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, 
Oakland, Spokane. The city of 
Washington, the capital, where 
the president resides, congress 
meets, and the govt, offices are, 
has a pop. of 663,091 and is in a 
special area, about half the size of 
the Isle of Wight, created to 
contain it ; this is called the 
District of Columbia (D.C.). 

Population, The est. pop. of 
theU.S.A. in 1947 was 142,673,000. 
Est. pop. of the various states in 
1945 is shown in the accompanying 
table. Anglo-Saxon stock stiU 
appears to predominate, although 
a greater total of people are of 
other stocks, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, and S.E. Europe having 
contributed very largely to the 
American nation. Among foreign- 
horn andfirst generation U.S.-born, 
Germans (5,236,612), Italians 


(4,594,780), Canadians (2,910,951), 
Poles (2,905,859), Russians 

(2,610,244), Irish and Eireann 
(2,410,951), English (1,975,975), 
Swedes (1,301,390), Austrians 
(1,261,246), and Mexicans 

(1,076,653) were in 1940 the most 
numerous. In certain cities there 
are 'quarters where English is 
scarcely heard. New York City in- 
cludes persons of at least 70 
national origins. Yet the process 
of transforming all these various 
elements into Americans — the big- 
gest single influence in which is the 
public (elementary) school — ^goes 
on steadily. In the second genera- 
tion they become indistinguishable 
from those whose families have 
been American for generaiions. 
Only the French Canadians, of 
whom there is a considerable ele- 
ment in New England and near 
New Orleans, resist absorption. 
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American (Bed) Indians, the 
people who inhabiterl the land 
when the first white men arrived, 
never numbered more than a few 
million, and were sparsely scatter- 
ed, living for the most part a 
nomadic life as hunters, except 
in what is now New Mexico and 
Arizona, wdiere they had set- 
tled communities. Treated by the 
white settlers even as late as 
the 1880s as little better than 
Terrain, and like vermin better 
dead, they appeared in the last 
years of the 19th century likely to 
disappear ; but a more eidightened 
approach to the remnants left of 
their civilization, the strict setting 
aside of reservations of land for 
them, and laws forbidding the 
sale of alcohol in their reserva- 
tions have effected a change, and 
their number in 1940 was 333,969 
compared with 244,437 in 1900. 
Although military service was not 
compulsory for them, many served 
in the armed forces during the 
Second Great War. 

The Negro in S. and N. 

The negroes, descendants of 
Africans imported as slaves, num- 
bered about 1,200,000, or nearly 
25 p.c. of the pop., when the slave 
trade stopped in 1807 ; in 1940 
they numbered 12,865,518, or 
nearly 11 p.c. of the pop. Their 
birth rate is about 24 per thousand, 
while the white birth rate is about 
18-5, so that, although their 
e.xpectation of life is 50 years 
instead of 60, following the drastic 
cut in white immigration in the 
1930s there is a tendency for the 
proportion of negro to white to 
rise again. Three-quarters of the 
negroes live in the southern states, 
where in some areas they consti- 
tute 50 p.c. or more of the pop. 
In the S. they live in separate 
districts, and are restricted to 
their own schools (inferior to those 
of the whites), churches, theatres, 
and special seats in public con- 
veyances. It was to raise the status 
of these negroes, and of the poor 
whites in the S., deprived by state 
laws or intimidation of most of the 
rights which the constitution con- 
fers on all U.S. citizens, that 
President Truman insisted on 
states rights in his 1948 election 
campaign ; and it was this stand 
by the president that led to the 
“ Dixiecrat ” revolt against the 
Democratic party in the states 
of Ala., La., Miss., and S.C. 
There is a progressive spread of 
n^d pop. northwards, where 
there is stiU, though less, dis- 
crimination — e.^.a n^ro is usually 
paid less, even when he does the 
samft work as a white man — hut. 


though in explosive centres of 
mixed pop. such as Detroit, there 
may be “race riots, ” lynching does 
not occur, and there is no disrim- 
ination in theatres, trains, etc. 

Government and Constitu- 
fiON. The country, a federal, re- 
public of 48 sovereign states, is 
bound together by the pact of 
1787, put in force in 1789. It has 
a written constitution ; each state 
has a similar fundamental law. 

The federal govt., from its seat 
at W^ashington, deals with only 
such matters as the states have 
delegated to it, and each state 
retains complete authority over all 
unenumerated categories. The 
govt, looks after foreign relations, 
customs, army and navy and 
dependencies, and controls inter- 
state trade, post office, currency, 
bankruptcy, and patents. The 
tendency is for an extension of 
federal authority, and the average 
citizen comes steadily more in 
contact with it. The ordinary 
civil and criminal law is a state 
matter, but income tax, suits be- 
tween residents of different states, 
and the majority of banks are 
under the control of Washington. 

The principle of the .separation 
of powers underlies both federal 
and state constitutions. Execu- 
tive officials, like the president and 
state governors, being elective and 
as truly representative of the 
people as members of congress or 
the state legislatures, have definite 
powers, with which the lawmakers 
cannot interfere. On the other 
hand, the legislatures are under 
no obligation to pass measures the 
executive desires. A lack of team- 
work frequently results. Laws get 
on the statute-books which the 
executives neglect to enforce ; 
the president or a governor finds 
his favourite policy foiled by want 
of the legislation or the appropria- 
tions it requires. Clashes are 
frequent, and the executive veto 
power, obsolescent in England, is 
active in the U.S.A., although a 
legislature can usually override it 
by a two-thirds vote. 

Four-Yearly Presidency 

The president and vice-president 
are elected every four years and are 
irremovable, except by impeach- 
ment, a process only once, and 
then unsuccessfully, tried. They 
are selected by a college of electors, 
which has in theory unlimited 
powers of choice ; practically, as 
the electors are themselves elected 
under pledge to support definite 
candidates, they are elected by the 
direct vote of .the people. Presi- 
dents can be re-elected ; xmtil the 
presidency of E. D. Roosevelt, it 


was an accepted convention that 
no man stood for a third term. 

The vice-president presides over 
the senate, and, in case the presi- 
dent dies, fills out his term. Unless 
that occurs, his position was 
dignified but as a rule not very 
important, though some presidents, 
e.g. Harding, have given the vice- 
president a seat in the cabinet. Six 
vice-presidents have succeeded to 
the White House. 

Cabinet and Congress 

The president is commander-iu- 
chief of the army and navy, and 
until it comes to treaty-making 
is supreme in foreign affairs. He 
cannot initiate legislation, but by 
his message to congress he can 
awaken the country to the need of 
particular reforms; and he can, 
within ten days of its passage, 
veto any bill. Moreover, as the 
official head of the administration; 
he can decide upon the zeal with 
which different classes of law are 
enforced. In time of war or other 
grave crises, he is expected to assert 
himself as head of the nation, and 
the prestige of his office makes 
him almost an autocrat. 

Cabinet members cannot sit or 
speak in either house of congress, 
and are merely the president’s 
personal assistants. Subject to 
the assent of the senate, usually 
quite perfunctory, he can select 
whom he pleases and can dismiss 
them without facing a political 
crisis. Concurrence by the senate 
is requisite in all important 
appointments, such as to embas- 
sies or the federal bench, and 
concerning lesser offices the presi- 
dent is expected to consult the 
local senators concerned. This at 
once extends and checks presiden- 
tial power, and provides a link 
between the executive and the 
legislature. His power of patron- 
age arms the president with a 
lever to enable him to get his 
favourite measures through con- 
gress, and it also keeps him — ^for 
he is normally head of his party 
as well as of the national govern- 
ment — ^in touch with the people’s 
representatives. 

By his foreign policy the presi- 
dent can bring the country to the 
brink of war, but congress alone 
can declare it and grant money 
for it. The president cannot 
conclude a treaty except “ by 
and with the advice and consent 
of the senate,” and that by a two- 
thirds majority of the senators 
present. Negotiations and the 
formal ratification of a treaty, 
after it has been approved by the 
senate, are entirely in the presi- 
dent’s hands; but the senate is 
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always jealous of its right to than the house of representatives eides what is to be done, reducing 
reject, amend, or add reservations with its vast hall, but as its rules and altering the plan according to 
to treaties before they are execu- do not include the “ closure,” the its own ideas, to the grant it can 
ted ; moreover, if financial ques- opposition at the close of a get from the committee on appro- 
tions are involved, the approval session often fights a measure by priations, and to the general polit- 
of the house of representatives is a “ filibuster,” t.e. by talking it out. ical situation. • ■ ■ 

invariably considered necessary. Powers of Committees In other ways, nevertheless, con- 

The senate, representing the Numerous conamittees are set gress is far less powerful than the 
states as sovereign entities, has up, each of which decides the fate British parliament. Its authority 
96 members — ^two from each of all bills before it. In the senate is strictly limited by the constitu- 
state, regardless of its size or the committee on foreign relations, tion. That document lays down 
pop. ; the house consists of 435 in the house the committees on certain definite principles which 
members, or congressmen, distrib- ways and means, appropriations, every statute must observe. Ro- 
uted among the states proportion- and rules are among the most peal of a federal statute requires a 
ately to pop. Senators sit for six important. Debates on the ordin- two-thirds majority in both houses 
years. One-third are elected every ary measures are brief but full and the assent of three-quarters of 
second year ; the life of the senate dress discussions on foreign affairs the state legislatures. All the 
is thus never interrupted. Con- in the senate, and on taxation and states have two-chamber egis 
gressmen are elected for two appropriations in the house, are latures except Nebraska, which 
years, a general election being detailed and interesting. The im- in 1934 in an amendment to the 
held every presidential year and mense power of the speaker of the state constitution adopted a single 
again two years later. house, always the representative chamber legislature. 

Despite the presence of many and virtually the leader of the Should any act of congress or 
distinguished men in the lower majority, springs as much from the state legislatures infringe the 
house, the longer term and greater his right to nominate committees constitution, the supreme court 
power of the senate attract to it and their chairmen as from his con- of the U.S.A. does not hesitate to 
themajority of U.S. politicians cor- trol of bills, once they are returned declare it ultra vires and void, 
responding to the British “ front to the house. It is an unwritten Composed of judges nominated by 
bench men.” A man having ser- rule of these committees that the the president with the concur- 
ved as a congressman will often chairman is the member having rence of the senate and irremov- 
seek, and secure, election as a sena- uninterrupted seniority of mem- able save by impeachment, the 
tor. Senators may express their bership in the senate or the house, supreme court is a body of the 
views with a violence unknown to To these committees the recom- highest prestige. It is in theory 
the British pari, system, and much mendations of the executive come, above political strife, but a re- 
of the complexity of U.S. politics The navy dept., for instance, pre- newed bench of judges has some- 
is due to the importance attached pares a shipbuilding programme ; times accepted a law similar to one 
to the personal, as distinct from the secretary of the navy and his declared unconstitutional by an 
the party, opinions of leading experts come before the committee earlier court, 
senators. The senate is much on naval affairs and urge its desir- To work institutions of the comi 
better adapted to serious debate ability ; the committee then de- plexity just described and to make 
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it possible tbv a democracy of 
more than' 140,000,000 in a terri- 
tory^ of nearly 3,000,000 sq. m. to 
carry on, extra-constitutional or- 
ganizations of great efficiency are 
needed. These the two principal 
parties, the Republican and the 
Democratic, provide. Each main- 
fcains a network of committees, 
which covers the entire country 
and deals indifferently with federal, 
state, and municipal issues. It 
focuses opinion on each question 
as it arises, and by mobilising 
public opinion puts pressure on the 
party office holders, and thus 
serves to keep them in line with 
the views of the organization. 

The system is seen in its most 
elaborate form at the great 
national conventions, at which 
each party chooses its presidential 
candidate every four years. Dele- 
gates from each state, selected hy 
the rank and file of the voters 
of the party concerned, meet and 
decide on the men and the “ plat- 
form ” they w'ill support. To 
enable these assemblages of over 
1,000 men to reach a decision 
much direction is necessary ; com- 
promises between rival interests 
must be reached, and there is 
room, and indeed a necessity, for 
much wire-pulling. The 
“ machine ” may seem to exert 
almost autocratic power, but it is 
always susceptible to the trend of 
popular feeling, and .never forgets 
that the convention may at any 
time be “ stampeded ” against its 
wishes in favour of some in- 
dividual or policy which has caught 
the public ear. 

But, when all is over, the party 
candidates and policy have been 
determined and party managers 
have a shrewd idea of how far and 
in what direction their followers 
wiU permit them to go. The 
executive officials complete as is 
their authority within their own 
spheres, are usually careful to 
conform to the understanding 
arrived at. and are thus able to 
count on the cooperation of the 
legislators of their own party in 
carrying out the programmes on 
which they embark. A compro- 
mise has. in fact, been established 
between the executive and , legis- 
lative branches of the government, 
in spite of the constitutional 
“ separation of powers,” and if it 
breaks down, the party national 
committee remains in i^ing until 
the next national convention 
meets, to advise or admonish as 
the case may require. 

Education and Religion, The 
public control and regulation of 
education are the concern not of 


the federal govt, but of the states, 
each of which alone has the power 
of educational legislation and ad- 
ministration within its own bor- 
ders. At Washington there is a 
section of the federal security 
agency entitled the office of 
education, but its functions are 
confined to the collection and 
pubKcation of statistics and the 
diffusion of useful information 
respecting the organization and 
management of schools, methods 
of teaching, etc. There is conse- 
quently a great diversity in 
educational systems and condi- 
tions in different parts of the 
country. Thus, while every state 
has enacted a compulsory school 
attendance law, the number of 
days in the year when children 
are required to attend is much 
lower in some of the southern 
states than in New England. 

The j)ublic school (or common 
school) in the TJ.S.A. corresponds 
to the English council school, 
being a school, whether elementary 
or secondary, that is under public 
management. A school of the 
type of the English public school is 
called in the U.S.A. a private 
school. The U.S. preparatory 
school is not one where young 
boys are prepared for an American 
equivalent of an English public 
school, but is roughly equivalent to 
the English public school itself. A 
parochial school is one organized 
and maintained by a religious 
body, most frequently R.C. The 
classes in CJ.S. elementary schools 
are called grades, and are taught 
by grade teachers. 

Higher Education 

The U.S.A. has some 700 univers- 
ities and degree-granting colleges, 
some for men, some for women, and 
some for men and women. Many of 
them are state institutions, estab- 
lished by the state, supported 
by state funds, and controlled by 
the state legislature ; and a 
number are not of a standard 
which would warrant the title 
university outside the U.S.A. 
There are some 250 professional 
schools, again some for men, some 
for women, and some for men and 
women Institutions of higher 
education include also junior col- 
leges and teachers’ colleges. 

Illiteracy is not common except 
in the S. : more than a third of 
all Ky. children do not finish their 
elementary schooling, and in all 
the S. states the percentage of 
conscripts rejected during the 
Second Great War on account ojf 
illiteracy was high. 

That the vast majority do read a 
great deal is proved by the huge 


sale of newspapers, magazines, 
and many kinds of books. 

Of the religious communities the 
R.C. has the largest number of 
adherents (20,000,000), although 
the population is overwhelming!}^ 
Protestant. But the Protestants 
are divided into a great many 
sects, of which the Baptists 
(8 million), and the Methodists (7 
million) are the largest, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and Disciples of 
Christ coming next in order. 

Mineral Resources. Develop- 
ment of the U.S.A.’s mineral re- 
sources began only about the 
middle of the 19th century ; but, 
despite their vastness, intensive and 
unrestricted exploitation and the 
immense demands made by the 
two Great Wars have eaten into 
her metals to an alarming degree, 
so that she has become a great im- 
porter of these products. The most 
widely distributed mineral is coal, 
found in 30 of the states, and over 
an area of some 335,000 sq. m. The 
most productive coal mines are in 
Penn., with Ohio next, followed by 
Jll. and W. "Va. Most of the coal is 
bituminous ; anthracite is found 
onlyinPenu. 

Next in importance comes iron ; 
this is very widely distributed, but 
the largest deposits have been 
those close enough to the surface 
to be simply shovelled up in the 

ranges ” (districts) in Michigan 
and Wisconsin near Lake Superior, 
where, however, the ore is ex- 
pected to be exhausted by 1975. 
In both coal and iron mining the 
use of machinery is intensive. 
Production of iron ore in 1946 was 
40 million tons, valued at $1,103 
million (£276 million). Copper as 
well as iron has been mined in the 
Lake Superior region in immense 
quantities ; it is found also in 
Ariz., Mont., Utah, and Calif. ; in 
1946 535,000 tons were produced, 
valued at $172 million (£43 
million) ; but it has been estimated 
that the mines will be exhausted by 
1 960. Next in value of annual pro- 
duction comes aluminium, of which 
365,000 tons valued at $1 16 million 
(£29 million) were produced in 
1946. Production of lead, of which 
the U.S.A. was once the world’s 
most prolific source, at 282,000 
tons in 1946 was only about half 
the production in 1925. Quicksilver 
is profitably mined, chiefly in 
Calif. Silver worth $17 million 
(£4,250,000) and gold worth $51 
million (£14,750,000) were pro- 
duced in 1946, the first chiefly 
from Col., Utah, Mont., Nev., and 
Ida., the second from Calif., Coi., 
Nev., S. Dak., and Alaska. 
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The U.S.A. remains by far the 
■world’s largest producer of petro- 
leum {q,v ,) ; it has been estimated, 
however, that known sources will 
be exhausted before 1970. Natural 
gas, consumed in 1946 to the value 
of S885 million (£221 million), is a 
•cognate product. 

Sapphires (Mont.), turquoises, 
garnets, rubies, and other precious 
stones are found. 

Agriculture. The farming pop. 
in 1947 was estimated at 27,550,000 
{compared with 31,614,269 in 
1900). Farming remains, however, 
the largest single industry in the 
Union, giving employment in 1940 
to 17*6 p.c. of workers (compared 
with 53 p.c. in 1870). Conditions 
•changed materially between the 
years before the First Great War 
and the years following the Second. 
In the early part of the 20th cent, 
the happy-go-lucky era when a 
man who had exhausted the fer- 
tility of one farm moved on to 
another stretch of virgin territory 
was already virtually at an end ; 
but the attitude of mind based on 
the assumption that such migration 
W'as possible remained, and it was 
not until the 1930s that the Ameri- 
can people as a whole realized how 
much the fertility of their most 
fertile land was decreasing, and 
that, there being no more land to 
be brought easily under cultiva- 
tion, it was necessary to conserve 
what they had and put into it 
humus and fertilisers. 


Two areas in particular felt this 
change : the IVIiddle West and the 
S.E. During a succession of dry 
years from 1935 to 1942, the violent 
winds that sweep across the vast 
plains of the Middle West, unin- 
terrupted by any west-east hill 
range, caught up and carried away 
the soil of 40,000,000 acres, and 
badly damaged the land in half the 
remainder of the 400,000,000 acres 
under cultivation there. Before 
white settlement the soil had been 
held down by the roots of coarse 
grasses and weeds ; the white 
rangers’ cattle and sheep grazed 
this herbage almost to extinction ; 
its roots were dug out and des- 
troyed, and for years the soD, 
without fertilisers or intensive 
culture, yielded crops of wheat and 
Indian com. The continued crop- 
ping with one product seriously 
reduced fertility.; the complete 
absence of crops, e.g. clover, with 
roots which would hold the soil 
together allowed it to become dust. 
The planting of banks of trees to 
break the wind, and the introduc- 
tion of clover and other run- 
rooted crops to get fibre back into 
the soil, followed the disastrous 
drought of 1935-42 ; but millions 
of acres were beyond repair. 

Much of the soil in the cotton- 
growing areas of the S.E. has also 
suffered from erosion. Cotton 
bushes are planted in rows, and the 
soil between is cleared of weeds 
(the roots of which would hold it 


together). Much of the cotton 
country is hilly. When the rains 
come, and they are heavy in this 
area, the soil is washed away. 

In the longest settled states, in 
the N.E., where mixed farming on 
the European model has alwa3’’s 
obtained, there is no such serious 
problem of erosion. 

Changes in Cotton Culture 

The acreage under cotton fell 
from about 45,000,000 in 1929 to 
less than 18,000,000 in 1946, 
chiefiy because of the displacement 
of cotton by synthetic fibres. This 
change, and the introduction of 
machinery, in particular for pick- 
ing (the machine can pick 30,000 
lb. in 24 hrs., a man 120 lb, in 
8 hrs.), have produced a revolution 
in the cotton area where, it has 
been estimated, 5,000,000 fewer 
workers will be required in 1955 
than were needed ten yrs. earlier. 
Some of the cotton lands come 
within the area controlled by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; and 
there, and in other areas with 
state and federal encouragement, 
terracing has ,been introduced, 
orchard growing, livestock rearing, 
and general farming are being de- 
veloped, and lands no longer 
.suitable for agriculture are being 
re-afforested. These changes are 
contributing to an improvement 
in living conditions in the area, 
and helping to absorb some of 
those displaced by changes in 
cotton culture. 
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The proportion of owner-farmers 
to tenant farmers fluctuates, an in- 
crease in tenant farming indicating 
bad times when the owner-farmer 
either fails to keep up mortgage 
payments or is forced to sell in order 
to procure necessities. The vulner- 
ability of the farmers in bad times 
IS being gradually reduced by the 
turning away from monoculture to 
general farming, which provides 
more of a family’s necessities from 
the farm itseE In 1945, 3,301,361 




part owners, while 38,885 farms 
were worked by managers. The 
worst rural slums in the world are 
to be found in the cotton-growing 
areas, where many of the farms 
are worked by negro and white 
ten^t farmers and sharecroppers. 
In this area the tenant farmer as a 
rule pays no rent; he provides 
toob, a team, and labour, and gives 
his landlord a share of his harvest 
-—usually half. His home is rarely 
better than a ramshackle hut, with 
no running water or other amenity; 
his income is perhaps one bale of 
cotton, worth about £25. The 
sharecropper contributes nothing 
but his labour. His home may be a 
hovel constructed of packing cases 
and corrugated iron; and his 
cElcfren constitute a large part of 
tte ilhtera^ of the S., for since 
he oamot dothe them they cannot 
attendsohool. Inl940athirdofa]l 
faxmi m Kentucky were valued 
at less than £75. 

Of ae crops widely grown 
^ize IS the heaviest, the total in 
1946 W 3,288 milUon husheb 
from 88,718,000 acres, compared 
mth an average of 2,608 milUon 
bushels frcm 91,698,000 acres dur- 
“ S^own chiefly in 
the middle Missonri-Mississippi val- 
ley, Iowa producing most. Wheat 

milUon bushels from 67.201 000 
acres in 1M6, compared with an 

froin^,404,000 acres during 1935 - 
44. This indicates how XJ.S. wheat 
production was increased to heln 
make good the shortages caused by 
war devastation in Europe and by 
drought elsewhere. Moat wheat 
wm^ from .the Middle West, to 
the ISt /nd oyerlapping the 
maize belt, Kansas giying the heay- 

P6.667fooottu L 

1947). Oats, nearly 1,510 million 
bushels from 43.648,000 acres, was 
tne second largest crop in 1946 • 
most of it is used for stock feeding 
on the feims. Other important 
wops are ^e, barley, soya beans 

increasing crop), flax seed, rice, 
potatoes, sugar oane, sugar beet 


Cotton production in 1946 was 
8,724,000 bales of 500 lb. gross, 
Texas with 1,750,000 bales provid- 
ing most. Tobacco output was 
2,247-7 million Ib. in 1946, com- 
pared with an average of 1,479*6 
million lbs. during 1935-44 ; N. 
Carolina, with 896 million lb., had 
the heaviest crop. • 

The total value of live- 
stock in 1946 was estimated 
at $8,922,763,000 (approx. 
£2,230,690,000). Horses, mules, 
milk cows, sheep, and pigs all 
showed a reduction in numbers in 
1947 compared with 1946 ; cattle 
showed a slight increase. Farm 
and factory butter production 
amounted to 1,706 million lb., 
cheese production to 1,115 million 
lb., condensed and evaporated 
milk to 4,107 million lb. 

Industry. While the great coal 
mining districts of Penn, remain 
the cMef centre of heavy industry 
of the U.S.A., the creation of 
sources of electric power by the 
construction of great dams on the 
Columbia (Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee) in the west and on the 
Tennessee and its tribs. in the east, 
coupled with production need dur- 
ing the Second Great War, led to 
the development of industry in 
areas formerly devoted to agricul- 
ture or forestry, llie Kaiser ship- 
yards at Vancouver, the Boeing 
aeroplane works at Benton and 
Seattle, and the plutonium plant 
at Hanford, which produced the 
core of the first atomic bombs, are 
outstanding examples of such new 
plants planned by Washington. 

Principal Manofactures 

Production of synthetic rubber 
went up from 8,383 tons in 1941 to 
820,373 in 1945, reduced in 1946 
to 740,026 tons when natural rub- 
ber began once more to be avail- 
able, Output of steel, centred in 
Pittsburg, in 1946 was estimated 
at 59 miUion tons. Motor vehicles 
in normal times top all other pro- 
ducts in total value ; the great 
metropolis of this industry is De- 
troit. Meat packing, petroleum 
refining, cotton weaving, woollen 
manufacture, tobacco manufac- 
ture, and the production of animal 
feeding stuffs are other important 
industries. Electric power used in 
1946 totalled 269,772 million kWh., 
nearly a third of it hydro-electric. 

Of the forests suitable for ex- 
ploitation the federal govt, owns 
about 89 million acres, state and 
lesser public authorities 27 million 
acres, 346 million acres are pri- 
vately owned. Annual consump- 
tion of timber is at an average 
of 13,660 million cu. ft.: anmial 
growth is estimated at 13,370 cu. 


ft. Vast areas are swept by fires 
every year — ^20-7 million acres be- 
ing lost in 1946. Some replanting 
is carried out : 520,000 acres in 
1940, last pre-war year for the 
U.S.A., 150,000 acres in 1946, 

Communications. The first rly. 
was started in the XJ.S.A. in 1828 ; 
by 1830 there were 23 m. of rly. 
Atlantic and Pacific were linked 
when the Union Pacific railroad 
met the Central Pacific in 1869; 
mileage in 1870 was 52,922. Maxi- 
mum mileage was 266,381 in 1916, 
reduced to 240,156 by 1945.' 
Except E. of the Great Lakes in 
the area 'of longest settlement, rly. 
communication from E. to W. is 
much better than from N. to S., 
owing to the fact , that the rlys. 
were for the most part constructed 
in pioneering days when the urge 
to the westward caused them to 
be built. More than 45,000 loco- 
motives were in use in 1946, and 
railway workers numbered nearly 
1^ million. 

The great length of journeys in 
the U.S.A. has stimidated internal 
air transport, which provides regu- 
lar services between all large cen- 
tres of pop. Domestic airlines 
operating 696 aeroplanes .flew 
207,347, 326 m. in 1947 ; 8,095,833 
passenger journeys were made ; 
international lines with 163 air- 
craft flew 65,852,717 m. Total 
number of airports in use was 
5,431, of which 319 were designed 
for long distance aircraft. 

Rivers and canals are important, 
particularly for transport of goods. 
The Mississippi and its great trib. 
the Ohio have long been highways 
into the interior ; the canal system 
connecting the Great Lakes with 
New York has an immense traffic ; 
the T.V.A. has made the Tennes- 
see navigable, turning into busy 
river ports townships formerly 
almost dead. Sea going vessel® 
owned in the U.S.A. increased 
from 1,379 of 1,000 tons or over of 
deadweight tonnage 11,681,700 in 
1939 to 4,888 of 50,780,000 in 
1946, giving the U.S.A. the great- 
est merchant marine on the world. 

History. Not for nearly a 
century after Columbus’s dis- 
covery of the W. Indian island® 
was any systematic colonisation 
of them, or of the mainland dis- 
covered later, attempted. In 1565 
the Spaniards started a settlement 
in Florida, hut not until the 17th 
century did emigration from Eng- 
land begin. It was conducted 
under the auspices of a company 
chartered in 1606, to which powers 
to colonise and trade in what i® 
now Virginia and the neighbouring 
states were given. Settlers 
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founded Jamestown in 1607, and 
with other settlements this was 
formed a little later into the 
colony of Virginia, a proprietary 
province. These emigrants were 
for the most part people of good 
family, who remained loyal to 
the Stuarts when the struggle 
came, and gave their society an 
aristocratic tinge. 

Meanwhile the Plymo.uth Com- 
pany was making settlements 
along the north-east seaboard. 
Emigrants landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, and in 1629 the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay was 
established. The troubles in 
England led to the arrival in 
America of persons, most of them 
of Puritan sympathies, who were 
dissatisfied with the conditions 
at home, and these settlers 
founded the colonies of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine. The 
colonists had their own religious 
quarrels, frequently very bitter, 
but external pressure united most 
of them in 1643 in a confederacy 
called the United Colonies of New 
England, a name given to this 
district. Later Pennsylvania was 
settled by Penn and his followers, 
and N. Carolina, S. Carolina, and 
Georgia came into existence. 

In the New England colonies 
democratic institutions existed 
from the beginning; in Virginia 
they were introduced about the 
time the Puritans landed.. Yet 
the colonists remained generally 
content to be under the English 
government, with outbreaks now 
and then against what they con- 
sidered to be stupidity or op- 
pression. In 1664 the Dutch 
settlement of New Holland in 
and around New Amsterdam (now 
New York) passed under English 
rule ; the wedge between the two 
English sections was thus removed. 

Eesistance to British Taxes 

During the 18th century the 
struggles between Great Britain 
and France, which made Canada 
British, involved the American 
colonists in continuous warfare. 
At the end of the struggle they 
were left more to themselves, and 
began to think of their interests 
apart from those of the mother 
country. Therefore, when the 
British government, being in need 
of money, attempted to tax them, 
they protested, and even resisted 
violently. To the Boston riots 
iq.v.) parliament replied by puni- 
tive measures, some of which 
altered the charter of Massa- 
chusetts. George III was chiefly 
responsible for the attempt to 
coejce the American colom’es ; a 


large body of opinion was hostile 
to it, but he found subservient 
ministers, and had a majority in 
the house of commons. 

By 1774 the colonists were be- 
having as an independent people, 
but they had not yet reached the 
stage of repudiating British auth- 
ority altogether. All they wanted 
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was to protect themselves against 
what seemed to them to be attacks 
upon their liberty and unconstitu- 
tional efforts to take away their 
rights. The story of the war that 
followed is related in the article, 
American Independence : the War 
of 1775-83. In 1776 the colonists 
declared that they no longer 
recognized the royal authority, 
and in the declaration of inde- 
pendence proclaimed themselves 
free and independent states. 

In 1778 the French government 
openly recognized the new nation, 
and made an alliance with it, at 
once sending ships and men to 
take part in the war. It was not 
until 1781, however, that the 
capture of Lord Cornwallis’s army 
brought the end of what U.S. 
citizens called the war of the 
revolution in sight: in the next 
year peace was made. Now came 
the ^fficulty of framing a con- 
stitution and the even greater 
difficulty of finding money with 
which to carry on the government 
of the new republic. Thanks 
largely to Alexander Hamdton, a 
federal form of union was adopted : 
the constitution framed under his 
influence has remained in force 
ever since. In 1789 General 
Washington took office as first 
president, and the new congress 
set to work. The first political 
contests occurred between the 
Federalists, who were for firmly 
exerting the authority of the 


central government over the states, 
and those who would have inter- 
preted the constitution more 
liberally. The latter called them- 
selves Democratic Republicans, 
and so the Democratic party 
came into being. 

During the Napoleonic Wars, 
Britain aroused the resentment of 
the Americans by several acts 
which were considered high- 
handed, such as searching ships 
for contraband, and pressing men 
who claimed American citizenship 
into the naval service. Under the 
leadership of Henry Clay, an 
agitation was got up for going 
to war with England, and in 1812 
war was declared. To the sur- 
prise of the world, the American 
navy showed itself superior to the 
British in both gunnery and sea- 
manship. On land, however, the 
British were more successful, and 
the war dragged on until the end 
of 1814. Among its other con- 
sequences was the extinction of 
the Federalist party, which had 
been opposed to it and to the 
government which was carrying 
it on. This led to accusations of 
lack of patriotism ; henceforward 
the central administration was 
admitted by everybody to bo 
entitled to exercise very wide 
powers and the right of the states- 
to individual action was limited. 
This intensification of national 
feeling made it easy for President- 
Monroe to put forth in 1823 his- 
famous doctrine that no European, 
power should acquire territory in 
the American continent. 

Tariff issues broke up the 
national harmony, and the state 
right party became more insistent, 
some states maintaining ' that a 
tariff which did not suit their 
interests was unconstitutional, and 
claiming the right to secede at 
will from the Union. 

War with Mexico, 1846-48, 
arose out of the support given by 
the Americans to Texas, which 
was striving to free itself from 
Mexican rule. The U.S. troops 
won a series of victories, and as 
the result of the war the far west 
was added to the Union, N. Cali- 
fornia, as well as New Mexico and 
Texas, being given up by Mexico. 

Just after this gold was dis- 
covered in California, and the 
rush to the diggings began, 1849, 
the effects of wfieh made a notice- 
able difference in the development 
of the country. 

The question whether slavery 
should or should not be permitted 
in the new territories taken from 
Mexico caused a fresh alinement of 
political parties. The Democrats 
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now made it one of their chief 
aims to perpetuate slavery; 
ajiainst them were arrayed the 
Republicans — at first called 
National R-epublieans — and so 
fiei’ite were the emotions on the 
one side of those who were 
anxious to prevent the spread of 
slavery and on the other those 
whose way of living depended on 
slave labour, that there was talk 
even then of civil war. From this 
time the north showed active 
sympathy with the slaves, helping 
1 iiern to escape from their southern 
musters and openly working for 
the abolition of slavery. Feeling 
became bitter, and in the south 
separation was talked of as certain. 

Thus matters stood when, in 
1860, the Republican Abraham 
Lincoln was elected president. 
He announced in his inaugural 
address that he had no right and 
no intention to interfere vdth the 
institution of slavery where it 
already existed, but he also 
declared that no state could law- 
fully leave the Union. This raised 
again the question which had been 
so long debated as to whether the 
federal government had authority 
over states which declared them- 
selves unwilling any longer to ac- 
knowledge it as supreme. Lincoln 
avowed his determination to 
coerce the south into remaining 
within the Union ; the southern 
states, which formed themselves 
into a, confederation, believed 
themselves strong enough to pre- 
vail in, wax, which broke out in 
the spring of 1861 {see American 
Civil War,- 1861-65), The primary 
issue was not slavery ; it was the 
old quarrel between the Federalists 
and the upholders of state right. 
Yet the result was to free the 
slaves, for, as a war measure, 
Lincoln, in, 1862, proclaimed all 
the slaves in the rebel states free. 
This only inflamed the southerners, 
or Confederates, to greater efforts, 
and fpr two years the balance was 
even. Then the north, contrary to 
the world’s expectations, began to 
gain ground steadily. It had com- 
mand of the sea, and established a 
blockade of the S. ports. The S. 
rl\'s. had been badly damaged ; it 
became more and more difficult 
for the south to feed its troops 
and move them about. At last, in 
1865, the Confederate forces sur- 
rendered, and Lincoln’s aim was 
accomplished : he had prevented 
the Union from being broken up. 

But* the Civil War left the 
southern states devastated as no 
great stretch of country had been 
since the Thirty Years War, 
l^resideht Lincoln, with great 
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wisdom, advocated allow’ing the 
vote to any southerner w'ho would 
swear allegiance to the United 
States ; and the readmission to 
the L'^nion of any southern state 
in which 10 p.c. of the population 
thus enfranchised could set up a 
govt. He wanted the negroes to 
be freed and educated, without 
immediate enfranchisement. But 
he was assassinated before he 
could carry through his policy, 
and though his successor, Ajidrew 
Johnson, sought to follow Lincoln’s 
lead, he was not strong enough to 
sw'ay congress in that direction. 
Instead, congress decreed that any 
southerner who, after taking an 
oath of allegiance to the constitu- 
tion, had taken up arms against it, 
was debarred from voting. This 
meant that, with few exceptions, 
the educated men of the S. were 
ineligible to vote. The negroes, 
on the other hand, were at once 
enfranchised by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866, strengthened by the 
14th amendment to the constitu- 
tion (1868), which declared aD 
freedmen to be citizens of the 
U.S.A. with the same civil rights 
as white persons. The negroes 
and the poor whites — equally un- 
trained in political judgement — 
were the arbiters of the fate of the 
S. through more than five years 
during which their votes were 
manipulated by corrupt politi- 
cians from the N., popularly known 
as “ carpet-baggers.” The condi- 
tions that arose from the abandon- 
ment of Lincoln’s wise policy did 
more to perpetuate the hatred of 
the S. for the N, than all the 
disasters of the war itself. Not 
until the Amnesty Act of 1872 
were the south’s natural leaders 
allowed to re-emerge. Complete 
amnesty was not granted till 
1898, after the outbreak of war 
with Spain. 

Problem of the Freed Negro 

As the S. began to recover 
politically, the practical dis- 
franchisement of the negroes be- 
gan. The 15th amendment (1870) 
decreed that no man might be 
debarred from voting on account 
of race, colour, or former condition 
of servitude ; but the southern 
states got round this by introduc- 
ing literacy and other qualifica- 
tions of voting. The abolition of 
slavery revealed another problem : 
that of the negro himself and his 
position in a country where 
he was in a substantial minority 
(v.s. Population). 

Up to the time of the Civil War, 
the U.S.A. was mainly an agri- 
cultural country. But necessities 
of war led to the development of 
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industry on a considerable scale. 
Before the Civil War, customs 
duties were not much more than 
a revenue tariff. The Morrill and 
supplementary Acts raised them 
considerably during the war, and 
they were maintained at a high 
level after it, first to protect the 
Union’s “ infant industries ” and 
afterwards as a part of U.S. 
policy of detachment. The Civil 
War also led to the laying down 
of many miles of rlys. for the 
transport of troops, munitions, 
and food, and these, when peace 
came, were rapidly pushed west- 
ward. The native Red Indians, 
like the herds of bison that had 
roamed for centuries over the 
great plains, were pushed west- 
ward, too. The bison rapidly 
became extinct. The Indians were 
concentrated into' reservations al- 
lotted to them by the govt. The 
land thus cleared was devoted to 
cattle-raising, an industry given 
great impetus by the introduction 
in 1869 of refrigeration. 

The cattle-ranchers moved far- 
ther 'i^estward and were followed 
by agricultural settlers. The 
Homestead Act, 1862, offered 160 
acres of land free to any citizen 
or prospective citizen who would 
settle on it and work it for 5 yrs. 
During 1860-80 more than 65 
million acres were taken up by 
native bom citizens and immi- 
grants from Europe, mostly Irish, 
German, or Swedish. The discovery 
of gold and silver in the far west 
encouraged emigration westward ; 
the discovery of coal and iron close 
together in Ala., and of oil in Tex. 
and Okla., led to the development 
of industry in the agricultural S. 

As the free land filled, immi- 
grants from Europe began to 
settle in increasing numbers in the 
industrial towns of the E., where 
their presence created problems in 
administration and assimilation 
undreamt of when newcomers 
speaking no English were scattered 
workers on the soil. Rapid indus- 
trial development, and absence 
of all traditional ideas and restric- 
tions, led to the concentration of 
immense power in the hands of 
“ big business.” Trusts were 
formed ; their menace to the smaU 
business and the ordinary man was 
early recognized by congress which 
attempted in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 1887, and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, 1890, to put a 
brake on them. (See Trust.) 

For a hundred years after the 
declaration of independence the 
U.S.A. looked inwards to her own 
development, a preoccupation un- 
disturbed by molestation from ont- 
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i^ide. But towards the end of the 
century she was forced to look 
over the wall. In 1S9S feeling 
against Spain’s tyrannous ‘treat- 
ment of the people of Cuba came 
to a head with the blowing up of 
the U.S.S. Maine in Havana har- 
bour, w'hich the American public 
was convinced was a hostile act 
and not an accident as the Spanish 
govt, alleged. War was declared 
.against Spain. It lasted only four 
months. The Americans were com- 
pletely victorious, and annexed 
Puerto Bico, Guam, and the 
Philippines. Their experience in 
this war, however, convinced them 
of the value of rapid sea communi- 
cation betTreen their E. and W. 
coasts, and led the U.S.A. to com- 
plete the Panama Canal (g^.v.). She 
also acquired Alaska from Russia 
by purchase in 1S67 ; a share in 
the Samoan Is, (with Great Britain 
and Germany), 1S89 ; and in 1898 
annexed the Hawaiian Is. 

Angloi-American relations were 
badly strained on more than one 
occasion during the second half 
of the 19th century. In 1861, 
two southern envoys had been 
arrested by Pederal agents while 
on board the British ship Trent. 
In response to British protests, 
the Federal govt, apologised, and 
released the southerners. In 1862, 
the Alabama and other southern 
cruisers, built in England, had been 
allowed by the carelessness of the 
British govt, (which adopted an 
■attitude of neutrality during the 
Civil War) to put to sea, where they 
almost destroyed the Federal mer- 
ohant navy ; the resulting dispute 
■was settled by arbitration in 1871. 
A third cause of friction arose when 
in 1895 the U.S.A. endeavoured to 
persuade Great Britain to agree to 
the settlement by arbitration of 
2ier dispute "with Venezuela over 
the boundary between that coun- 
try and British Guiana. After an 
■exchange of sharp notes between 
Washin^on and London, Great 
Britain in the end agreed to arbi- 
tration — and secured most of the 
territory that had been in dispute. 
Great Britain’s attitude during the 
Spanish- American war resulted in 
a great improvement in Anglo- 
American relations. In 1909, a 
long standing dispute between 
Great Britain and the United 
States over the Newfoundland 
fisheries was referred to the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, and decided in 1910 
in a way that satisfied both. 

The outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1914 found the U.S.A. both 
totally unprepared for warlike 
activities on a large scale, and 


determined to take no part in the 
conflict. She immediately pro- 
claimed her neutrality, and main- 
tained it for nearly three years, 
despite the disorganization of her 
trade caused by the effective Allied 
blockade of Europe, neutral and 
belligerent alike. She disliked the 
capture by the British na-vy of 
American vessels taking goods to 
European ports ; but she also dis- 
liked the acts of destruction com- 
mitted in her factories and else- 
where by German agents tr 5 ’’ing 
to interfere "with the flow of 
American munitions to the Allies. 

Declaration of War, 1917 
The sinking in May, 1915, of the 
Lusitania, with the loss of 128 
American lives, roused intense 
anti- German feeling in the coun- 
try ; but President Wilson was still 
able to maintain his policy that a 
nation may be “ too proud to 
fight.” The German submarine 
campaign against mercantile 
vessels grew intenser and more 
ruthless, however, and this, coup- 
led with the interception of a 
German dispatch promising Mexi- 
co territories incorporated in the 
U.S.A. since 1848 if she would join 
in the war, led the U.S.A. to join 
the Allies, and to declare war on 
April 6, 1917. The part played by 
U.S. forces in the First Great War 
is described under that head. 

* Irene Clephane 
Fighting in the First Great War 
came to an end on Nov. 11, 1918. 
During the ensuing winter Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson was the 
first man in the world. His 
decision to attend the peace con- 
ference was by no means popular 
in his own country, but it was 
hailed with enthusiasm in Europe. 
From the crowds in London and 
Paris he received a welcome .of 
honour and gratitude such as no 
public man before him could have 
known. He was the elected head 
of a great republic whose mighjb 
bad made certain the Allied 
triumph. He seemed ■to embody 
the hopes of all the peoples. 

Wilson’s power, however, was 
severely limited. The Democratic 
party of which he was the head had 
just lost an election. He had 
little direct knowledge of Europe’s 
deep-seated national problems. He 
was soon to find himself baffled in 
dealing with the statesmen of the 
old world, especially Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George. Being devoted 
above aU to a single great purpose, 
the establishment of an inclusive 
League of Nations, he made one 
demand which proved to be a 
grave strategic mistake. This was 
that the covenant of the League 


should be linked with the peace. 
When the Versailles treaty was 
signed, in June, 1919, the president 
was conscious of profound disap- 
pointment, and he foresaw that 
the League and the terms of peace 
would provoke a bitter party con- 
test at home. His end was tragic. 
He undertook a western tour in de- 
fence of the Versailles settlement, 
and in Sept., 1919, suffered a para- 
lytic stroke which left him helpless. 
On March 4, 1921, he ceased to be 
president. He died on Feb. 3, 1924. 

In the election of 1920 the Demo- 
cratic party and Wilson's policy 
were alike foredoomed. The new 
president was Warren G. Harding, 
senator from Ohio, an amiable 
mid- westerner who had been chosen 
by the bosses on account of a dead- 
lock between rival candidates. His 
great majority revealed a fierce re- 
vulsion from Wilsonian ideas, and 
it swept the isolationists into 
power. The necessary two-thirds 
majority in favour of the treaty 
could not be mustered in the 
Senate. Wilson had refused to ad- 
mit reservations to the covenant, 
and as a consequence the U.S.A, 
stood outside the League. 

In the sphere of international 
politics Harding’s short term was 
notable for one event only — ^the 
Washington conference of 1921-22 
on the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. It resulted in an agreement 
which, fixed at 6-5-3 the ratio of 
warships between the U.K., the 
U.S.A., and Japan. This meant 
parity for the two great powers. 
Harding died Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
succeeded by the vice-president, 
Calvin Coolidge, who occupied the 
White House until March, 1929. 
Coolidge was a - Massachusetts 
politician — dour and reserved, 
offering in his maimer a complete 
contrast to the open-handed friend- 
liness which the world had come to 
look upon as typically American. 

During -the Coolidge term of 6J 
years his country was as far as 
possible detached from world 
affairs. Between Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. there was one vexatious 
question — ^war- debts and repara- 
tions — ^upon*' which opinion in the 
two countries was sharply at 
variance. The ' British view, 
roughly stated, was that the two 
problems were intermingled and 
that the American account could 
not be separated from the other 
inter-allied debts. The American 
public was slow in understanding 
that huge debts between govts, 
could not be discharged when im- 
ports were barred by high tariff 
walls. In 1923 Stanley Baldwin, 
going to Washington on behalf of 
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the Bonar Law cabinet, negotiated 
a settlement which was subjected 
to serious criticism. It could be 
maintained only until 1931. 

The U.S:A. during the 1920s was 
deeply concerned over the problem 
of immigration. A law for drastic 
curtailment was passed in 1924. 
The republic’s •nide-open door was 
thus partially closed. Hencefor- 
ward immigrants were admitted 
on a strict quota system, so de- 
signed as to give preference to the 
northern European peoples. There 
was no change of policy as regards 
the League of Nations ; but Cool- 
idge and his secretary of state 
sought an alternative through for- 
mal outlawTy of war. In 1928 the 
Briand-Kellogg pact was signed in 
Paris. Fifteen govts, agreed to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of 
policy. No method of enforcement 
was considered. No sanctions or 
penalties were attached to viola- 
tion of the pledge. 

Herbert Hoover, the next presi- 
dent, had been secretary of com- 
merce in the Harding and Coolidge 
cabinets. With that exception his 
career had lain wholly outside 
politics. A mining prospector by 
profession, with experience in 
Europe and the Far East, he be-' 
came world famous as an organizer 
of war and post-war relief, a sphere 
of public service unknown before 
1914. It became important by 
reason of the generosity of the 
American people, and Hoover, as 
head of the American relief admini- 
stration, had command of immense 
funds. It is reasonable to assume 
that he would have heen successful 
as a business president ; but three- 
fourths of his four-year term were 
darkened by an unparalleled econo- 
mic blizzaid. 

“Prosperity ” Coolidge 

Coolidge was the “ prosperity 
president,” When he entered the 
White House the U.S.A. was mov- 
ing into a period of industrial ex- 
pansion and commercial prosperity 
such as no country had ever before 
experienced. American productive 
capacity was an impressive pheno- 
menon ; prices were high, money 
was plentiful, a building boom 
made work without end, and the 
urban population enjoyed a stan- 
dard of living never before attained. 
Similar conditions, it is true, did 
not prevail in the farming regions. 
On the contrary,, before the end of 
the 1920s there were ominous warn- 
ings of increasing agrarian distress. 
But the tone was set by the cities, 
and that tone wae an unbounded 
optimism until after Coolidge had 
passed into retirement. The signals 
of an impending break were ignored 


by the politicians, and in 1928 
Hoover ran on the slogan, “ Four 
more years of prosperity.” There 
was a widespread belief, encour- 
aged by national leaders and even 
by many economists, that the 
U,S.A. with its enviable resources 
and unique command of industrial 
technique, had conquered poverty. 

A terrific awakening was in 
store. The special feature of the 
Coolidge epoch was a wild expan- 
sion of credit and speculation, to- 
gether with lavish foreign loans, 
which went mainly into the recon- 
struction of Germany and the 
financing of reparations. The 
Dawes plan of 1924 was designed 
to safeguard German finance and 
the reparation^ account; but it 
did not avail to check the cataract 
of American credit. Speculation 
raged without restraint. The banks 
went into speculative business in 
all directions. Stock-exchange 
prices were announced over the 
air. Stocks rose to fantastic 
heights. The fever attacked nearly 
all classes of society. Instalment 
buying was carried to the limit and 
beyond. There were no adequate 
warnings from the great financial 
houses, and in consequence when 
disaster befell, the country was 
totally unprepared. Faith in the 
magic of prosperity was almost 
unimpaired when, in Oct,, 1 929, the 
crash of the New York stock ex- 
change heralded the worst and 
longest depression in history 

The Hoover govt, struggled in 
vain against the advancing deso- 
lation. The president himself was 
unrealistic. For more than a year 
he strove to persuade the nation 
that the depression would be short- 
lived, and he made the mistake of 
repeating that prosperity was just 
around the comer. This attitude 
he was forced to abandon in 1931, 
when his administration acknow- 
ledged the necessity of large federal 
grants in relief of the farmers and 
of the city and state govts. The 
closing stage of his term was un- 
relieved gloom. Unemployment 
rose until the total was estimated 
at not less than 15,000,000. Banks 
were closing by the thousand. 
Farmers everywhere were loaded 
with debt. The nation was des- 
perately in need of a new impetus, 
an inspiring leader. That was 
F. D. Roosevelt’s opportunity. 

Elected in Nov., 1932, Roosevelt 
was inaugurated on March 4, 
1933, when the U.S.A. was .in the 
lowest depth of the depression. 
Every bank was closed. It was al- 
most impossible for money to be 
transferred from city to city. The 
grhn economic situation was 


matched by an eclipse of the 
national spirit. For the first time 
in the history of the United States- 
there- were millions of men and 
women who found themselves 
driven to doubt the soundness of 
the national system and the 
American way of life. 

History of Prohibition 

Before continuing the general 
history of the U.S.A., it is neces- 
sary to consider that remarkable 
social experiment, national pro- 
hibition. For more than half a 
century the prohibition movement 
had been advancing by way of 
local option and state laws, until in 
1918 the 18th amendment to the 
constitution made the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor illegal throughout 
the republic. This step was backed! 
by a formidable force of organized 
public opinion. The trade was dis- 
credited; the saloon was every- 
where reprobated. Magistrates and 
medical authorities, educationists 
and social workers were united 
against it. The great employers 
were for any policy that encour- 
aged abstinence among the work- 
ers. The Protestant churches were 
solidly identified with the crusade. 
Drys were victorious in so many 
of the states that by the end of the 
First Great War prohibition had 
come to seem inevitable. But no- 
sooner was the amendment ratified 
than the difficulty of enforcement 
began to be realized, and in a few 
years its sheer impossibility was 
shockingly evident. The federal 
govt, and the states were faced 
with the challenge of lawlessness 
and violence on a stupendous scale,, 
and with a dilemma which was not 
to be evaded. Prohibition could 
not be made effective. The costly 
and elaborate organization built up 
to enforce it provoked a defiance 
of the law such as no modem 
country had ever known. An 
enormous percentage of the people, 
including millions commonly 
thought of as law-abiding, fell into- 
the practice of home distilling and 
dealt habitually with the boot- 
legger; drinking among young 
people increased to an alarming 
extent. The illicit trade in liquor 
became a gangster industry of 
enormous range and unmitigated 
evil. Successive Republican pre- 
sidents had declined to denounce 
the 18th amendment. Roosevelt 
declared for repeal, and a newly 
elected congress followed him with- 
out delay. The 21st amendment, 
1933, reversed the 18th, and 
national prohibition ended after 
14 stormy years. 

Roosevelt seized the reins of 
government with extraordinary 
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vigour. He was well prepared for 
his high office. Having foreseen 
■the electoral victory, he had gath- 
ered together in advance a group 
■of able advisers who worked out a 
broad plan of economic recovery. 
His first task was to restore pubfic 
•confidence in the banks, and the 
•early success of his action in that 
field gained for him a fund of 
good will which was of the greatest 
help when he turned to the pro- 
gramme of the policy that was 
known as the New Deal. 

F. D. Boosevelt and Congress 
Roosevelt’s authority over both 
houses of congress was, to begin 
with, absolute. On account of the 
deplorable conditions prevailing, 
party conflict had perforce to be 
suspended. His first year was 
marked by a speed and range of 
legislation, passed virtually by 
consent, never exceeded in any 
democratic country. This activity 
in Washington evoked a great 
popular response. Signs of recov- 
ery were soon in evidence, and the 
hopes of the nation revived. But 
the road ahead was not by any 
means clear. The first two acts of 
congress upon which Roosevelt 
relied, in launching the New Deal 
for industry and agriculture, were 
judged by the supreme court to be 
unconstitutional. The govt, had 
therefore to proceed by way of 
amended laws. The new agricul- 
tural policy was highly contro- 
versial, for it involved the severe 
restriction of crops and even the 
destruction of livestock. Sub- 
sidies and stable prices, however, 
brought results, although at a tre- 
mendous cost. The vigour and 
daring of the new administration 
were exhibited most impressively 
in the expansion of hydro-electric 
power under federal govt, control 
{sep e.g. Grand Coulee Dam ; Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority). Thesocial 
reforms of the New Deal were long 
overdue, and as the country re- 
turned to prosperity they were 
accepted by all parties. This was 
especially true in regard to the 
Social Security Act, which covered 
unemployment and sickness insur- 
ance. An important Labour Act 
established minimum standards 
and the right of collective bargain- 
ing. For the first time in the U.S. A. 
the principle of full national res- 
ponsibility for unemployment and 
destitution was acknowledged. This 
involved elaborate schemes of relief 
and public works over the whole 
country. The Roosevelt govt, 
adopted, almost without reserve, 
the theory that the only way out 
of a great depression was by spend- 
ing for recovery. Hence the heads 


of the new depts. — ^men whose in- 
tegrity was never impugned — ^were 
given command of public funds on 
a scale never before known. 

Before the end of his first term 
the privileged classes had turned 
against Roosevelt and the business 
world was denoxmcing him as the 
enemy. No vital American pre- 
sident can hope to escape obloquy, 
and Roosevelt became the object 
of class enmity to an tmprecedented 
degree. His opponents were out- 
spoken and without mercy, and 
they continued so to the end. But 
the millions remained steadfast in 
support: for them the president 
embodied the true American spirit 
and was their powerful friend 
in whom they did well to trust. 
This became manifest in the 
second election (1936) when Roose- 
velt had an imequalled triumph, 
winning 46 of the 48 states. 

The menace of Nazi Germany 
was realized by him at an early 
date. He was quick also to see the 
danger to world peace in Musso- 
lini’s East African empire, in the 
Spanish civil war, and the Japan- 
ese invasion of China. The Ameri- 
can people, however, absorbed in 
their own affairs, were overwhelm- 
ingly isolationist. There was a 
deep and general conviction that 
the U.S.A. must not again be 
drawn into the conflicts of the Old 
World. The settled policy was non- 
intervention. Neutrality Acts of 
1935 and 1937 forbade the export 
of arms, and even of other goods, 
to any belligerent. In Oct., 1937, 
twelve months before the Munich 
compromise, Roosevelt ventured 
to deliver a challenging speech in 
which he urged positive coopera- 
tion by the great powers for the 
“ quarantining” of any aggressor. 
The public response was hostile in 
the extreme. No move of any kind 
from Washington was possible. 
When war broke out in 1939 a 
third Neutrality Act, passed in 
Nov., permitt^ belligerents to 
buy war materials on a cash-and- 
carry basis, i.e. goods must be paid 
for in dollars and carried in the 
buyers’ ships ; it was passed only 
after prolonged debate. Not until 
the defeat of France, in June, 1940. 
did a geperal awakening begin. 

The president then found him- 
self able to call for immediate aid 
to the Allies, All available arms 
were poured into the U.K., and 50 
old destroyers were turned over to 
the R.N. in return for a 99-year 
lease as bases of eight British sites 
on the Atlantic. By standing for 
election in 1940 Roosevelt broke 
the tradition against a third pre- 
sidential term. His personal 


prestige was immense, and he 
found it possible to make a ringing 
declaration that America must be- 
come the arsenal of democracy. 
The Allies, he said, were in des- 
perate need of guns and tanks, of 
planes and ships. These they were 
to get from America in abundant 
measure, with munitions of all 
kinds. In Jan., 1941, he sent to 
congress the remarkable plan' that 
was made effective in the Lease- 
Lend Act, a project of mutual aid 
in war wholly original in concep- 
tion and magnificent in range and 
generosity. The best immediate 
defence of the United States, said 
the president, was “ the success of 
Britain in defending itself,” and 
the essential purpose of Lease- 
Lend was “ the elimination of the 
dollar sign.” No nation, he added, 
could have peace with the Nazis 
except at the price of total sur- 
render and that was unthinkable. 

“ AU Aid Short of War ” 
Lease-Lend was launched at the 
close of the bleak winter (1940-41) 
when Hitler had conquered half 
Europe. American war production 
had already begun to rise. Under 
the impetus of the new economic 
alliance it exhibited an immense 
power and rapidity of expansion, 
although there were elements of 
isolationism among some of the 
most powerful industrialists. The 
U.S.A. was still officially neutral. 
No leader, however powerful, 
would dare to propose any change. 
In the 1940 election Roosevelt had 
been impelled, like his Republican 
opponent Wendell Willkie, to give 
a positive pledge against the send- 
ing of American troops into a for- 
eign war. The watchword by this 
time had become, “ All aid to the 
Allies short of war,” and the senti- 
ment behind it was not weakened 
by the German invasion of Russia. 
On the contrary, that great gamble 
of Hitler’s was seen as lightening 
the pressure upon the Western 
Allies, for the American people in 
general did not welcome the pros- 
pect of a war alliance with the 
Soviet Union. The president him- 
self was stiU clinging to the hope 
that aid short of war, if given with- 
out limit, would be sufficient, thus 
leaving the U.S.A. in a position to 
use the weight of its whole influ- 
ence in a world settlement. Never- 
theless, the decisions and actions 
of 1941 carried the U.S.A. far be- 
yond the bounds of any definable 
form of neutrality. . The navies 
were cooperating in the Atlantic. 
American warships were ordered 
to shoot at submarines on sight. 
The U.S.A. established protective 
bases in Greenland and Iceland. 
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With the Japanese assault on 
Pearl Harbour, Dec. 7, the 

V.S.A. was immediately at war 
with both Japan and Germany. 
All doubts and hesitations had 
been blown away ; Poosevelt was 
now head of a united nation. But 
the major part of America’s fleet in 
the Pacific Ocean had been de- 
.«5troyed. War mobilisation took on 
a terrific momentum. The stupen- 
dous American industrial machine 
was geared to the full demands of 
total war. Existing plants were 
adapted and enlarged. New manu- 
facturing centres sprang up in a 
few months or weeks. Small towns 
and rural areas \vere speedily trans- 
formed. Aeroplane plants and 
training fields were multiplied. 
New shipyards were built, with 
Henry Kaiser and other industrial- 
ists applying mass-production to 
seagoing vessels as well as to road 
and air transport. Perhaps the 
most striking aspect of this amaz- 
ing development was the easy turn- 
ing over of domestic manufacture 
to war purposes. The U.S.A. had 
long led the world in labour-sav- 
ing devices and every sort of gad- 
get for home and office and per- 
sonal use. In the course of a few 
months the civilian market was 
deprived of refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines, telephones and 
radio sets, typewriters and foun- 
tain pens. The new army and air 
forces were trained and equipped 
with unexampled rapidity. It was 
not long before American soldiers 
and airmen were appearing in all 
the theatres of war. Before the end 
came in 1945 the uniformed forces 
of the U.S.A. reached a total of 
more than 11,000,000. 

Inter-AIlied Conferences 
Roosevelt’s record as president 
and c.-in-c. made him a unique 
world figure. His control of the 
fighting services and direction of 
the American war machine were 
maintained W’ith unflagging energy. 
It was impossible for any of his 
associates to think of him as a 
cripple. Roosevelt and Churchill 
met for the first time at sea in 
Aug., 1941, when the Atlantic 
Charter was agreed upon. Later 
they conferred in Washington and 
at Quebec. In 1943, when the tide 
of war had turned, they agreed at 
Casablanca upon unconditional 
surrender as the only possible end 
to the fighting. In the same 
year came Roosevelt’s first confer- 
ence with Stalin, at Teheran, and 
in Feb.^ 1945, the conference at 
Yalta in the Crimea, his last atten- 
dance at a meeting of the “ big 
three.” The end of the war in 
Europe was then known to be 


imminent, but the hand of death 
was upon the American president. 
He died suddenly at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, on April 12, one month 
before the German surrender. 

After F. D. Roosevelt 

The twelve years of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s presidency were a 
momentous epoch of American his- 
tory, a great transition in the life 
of the republic and in the status of 
the U.S.A. as a world power. By 
the 1930s the technological revolu- 
tion in the U.S-A. was far ad- 
vanced. The vast processes of war 
production caused a heightening of 
tempo and compressed within the 
shortest time great changes, econo- 
mic and social, which under peace 
conditions would have needed many 
years. The consolidated might of 
North America had become the 
most impressive phenomenon of 
the world, and the victory over 
Japan made the U.S.A. supreme 
in the Pacific. The American re- 
public and Soviet Russia now con- 
fronted one another, seemingly 
sharing between them the destinies 
of mankind. Nor could there be a 
more profoundly significant fact 
than this, that one of the greatest 
of American presidents had passed 
away almost at the moment when, 
by the release of atomic energy, the 
mind of man had brought within 
its control the fundamental energy 
of the universe. 

Roosevelt’s successor was Harry 

S. Truman of Missouri who, elected 
vice-president in 1944, had almost 
the whole of the fourth Democratic 
term to serve out. He was a 
stranger to the American people, 
known in Washington as a regular 
member of the party and a modest 
supporter of the Roosevelt policies. 
The cabinet was changed almost 
entirely, and the new president 
made one interesting experiment 
by appointing to the dept, of state 
the chief of staff, Gen. George 
Marshall. The measures incidental 
to an immense changeover from 
war to peace conditions were rap- 
idly carried through, while the evi- 
dences appeared to show that the 
country generally was undergoing 
a revulsion from Roosevelt and his 
social aims. In the congressional 
elections of 1946 the Republican 
party, after 14 years in opposition, 
made substantial gains. It was 
therefore taken for granted that 
the long reign of the Democrats 
was over. 

In 1948 the Democrats could not 
avoid the nomination of Truman 
as presidential candidate. The Re- 
publican choice was Governor 
Dewey of New York, who had been 
defeated by Roosevelt in 1944. 


The Dewey organization was the 
most thorough application of 
streamlined methods to a political 
campaign that had so far been 
achieved, and the entry of a 
third party under Henry ^Vallace, 
Roosevelt’s vice-president 1941- 
44, who claimed to have inherited 
the mantle of theNew Deal, was be- 
lieved to ensure a large reduction 
of the Democratic poll. ' A Repub- 
lican victory was on all sides as- 
sumed to be inevitable. Trilman’s 
election, therefore, W'as an im- 
mense surprise, the greatest in the 
annals of the American parties. It 
was due mainly to three factors z 
the president’s own energy, per- 
sonal appeal, and fighting spirit;, 
the support of organized labour,, 
resentful of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which had reduced the privileges- 
of the labour unions ; and a wide- 
spread fear among the wage- 
earners that a Republican con- 
gress and administration would; 
endanger the gains of the Roose- 
velt New Deal. For later history 
see N.V. s. k. natciiire- 
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Liteeature. Although any 
complete estimate of literature in 
the U.S.A, means a record of three 
centuries, even today there can be 
detected in it the characteristics 
of a young people. Despite roots 
in the old world, drawing on a 
common inheritance from the 
great masters, Americans write as 
men of a new civilization which 
they must make themselves for 
their own needs. Obviously such 
influences impart a stem tone 
of resolute democracy, mainly 
directed towards the common 
welfare, and, in its beginnings, 
not much interested in art or style. 
Governor Berkeley of Virginia 
(d. 1677) actually thanked God 
there were neither free schools nor 
printing, and hoped there might 
be none “ these hundred years.” 

Books were written, however, 
before the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, of which the Journal of 
William Bradford and Edward 
Winslow was probably the first, 
closely followed by Governor 
J ohn Winthrop’s classic but tedious 
History of New England, and the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward’s theological 
outpourings. 

Printing began with the crude 
Bay Psalm Book (1640) and the 
once-popular poem. The Day of 
Doom, by Michael Wi^lesworth, 
who would admit “ reprobate in- 
fants ” to “ the easiest room in 
Hell." With the three generations 
of Mathers — ^Richard, Increase, 
and the famous Cotton — ^the stem 
sway of extreme Puritanism lost 
its hold upon the thought and 
literature of New England. Cot- 
ton, curiously enough, was more 
extravagant than his father or 
even his grandfather, combining 
sacerdotal pedantry with ecstatic 
pietism. Of his 400 publications, 
the chief were Bonefacius, or 
Essays to do Good, which taught 
Eranklin “ charity by system " ; 
the standard Church History of 
New England — ^Magnalia Christi 
Americana — and the beautiful 
elegy on his persecuted father, 
entitled Parentator (1724). 

Writers on Religion 

The 18th century opened with 
social and political developments 
which, for a time, crowded out the 
activities of literature, while New 
England itself lost the lead in 
population as well as thought. 
However, to this period belongs 
the great Jonathan Edwards, 
whose Treatise on Original Sin 
has been esteemed the most strictly 
logical exposition extant of ex- 
treme Calvinism, while his Free- 
dom of the Will has been described 
as “ the sole fundamental contri- 


bution, outside the sphere of 
politics, which America has made 
to the world’s thought." 

His contemporary, Benjamin 
Franl^, a man of extraordinary 
versatility, provides a startling 
contrast. If Edwards retained 
the “God-intoxication or inward 
sweet delight in God" of earlier 
divines, the great father of Ameri- 
can journalism was a complete 
materialist. He started the first 
American magazine — ^The General 
Magazine and Historical Chronicle 
for all the British Plantations in 
America — ^in 1741 y and issued his 
Poor Richard’s AJmanae for 25 
years. Caring nothing for art, and 
little for his own soul or humanity’s, 
his immortal Autobiography is yet 
one of the world’s classics. Re- 
vealing himself, he told the secret 
of a mighty race. 

Then, too, appeared that “ lively 
book about people who were very 
much alive,” the History and Pre- 
sent State of Virginia (1705), by 
Robert Beverley; the sprightly 
works of Colonel Byrd (first pub- 
lished in 1841) ; and the scholarly 
Chronological History of New Eng- 
land, by Thomas Prince (1687- 
1758). 

Though John Woohnan (1720- 
72), the Quaker, was at different 
times a farmer, a derk, and a 
tailor, he devoted himself to home 
missions and anti-slavery, and his 
“ other-worldly ” J oumal has made 
its way into many an English home. 

Among literary men who sowed 
the seeds of independence were 
the shrewd John Dickinson, so well 
versed in English law ; and 
Thomas Paine, who went to 
America in 1774. Has masterly 
Common Sense was a trumpet 
call to aU patriots, and The 
Crisis (1776-82) provided a con- 
stant challenge to free thought. 

There was subtler genius and a 
more attractive personality in 
Thomas Jefferson, idealist, who 
drafted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and if George Washing- 
ton is scarcely regarded as a 
literary man, his Letters are inti- 
mate self-revelations, and the 
Farewell Address has sonorous 
dignity. 

Young America, it would seem, 
was too much intent upon state- 
building for the gentler arts ; and 
if the facile Philip Freneau and the 
Hudibrastic John Trumball stand 
out among the verse writers, 
neither can claim to be called a 
poet. The nature-reading of J. 
Hector St. John de Creveeoeur’s 
idyllic Letters of an American 
Farmer (1782) has, indeed, more 
pretensions to real culture. 


The first American play profes- 
sionally performed in New York 
(1787) was The Contrast, by 
Royal Tyler, the well-read jurist ; 
and the daring fiction, u^cuyn, 
of Charles Broekden Brown, 
America’s first professional man 
of letters, came out ten years 
later. The preparatory eras of 
hterature in America close with 
the well-known Grammar of 
Lindley Murray, and the im- 
mortal Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, who also wrote quaintly 
on every imaginable subject. 
Apart from ius other works, over 
70,000,000 copies of his manual 
on spelling have been sold. 

Emergence of U.S. School 

Of America’s great names in- 
literature from Washington 
Irving to Walt Whitman and 
Henry James enough has been 
said elsewhere. In their hands are 
seen the gradual emergence from 
old-world models to a new and 
strong independent English-spoken 
art. The poets and novelists, the 
humorists and historians, are as. 
familiar as the favourite English 
authors of the same period, and 
Emerson has never lost his hold 
on English thought. 

There was, perhaps, a more 
clearly American note in the lesser 
men, though William Bryant is. 
usually called the “Wordsworth 
of America," and is second only to- 
Longfellow in popularity as a poet. 
Certainly the Marjorie Dawe and 
the witty verses of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich are unmistakably “ new 
English " ; Sidney Lanier, a 
second Edgar Allan Poe, is no- 
less obviously a Southerner of' 
the South, 

No less un-English (to English 
perceptions) are Emerson’s some- 
what precocious disciple, Mar- 
garet Fuller ; the American Burke^. 
Daniel Webster ; George Ticknor, 
historian of Spanish literature ; 
the great History of the United. 
States in 6 vols. (1882-84) by 
George Bancroft ; and the dis- 
tinguished Personal Memoirs of 
Ulysses Grant. Essayists like- 
Channing, the Unitarian; Theo- 
dore Parker, transcendentalist ; 
the moral Whipple; the fiowery 
George Curtis ; and even the- 
learning of William Winter (1836- 
1917) have more of a “ foreign " 
sound to English ears. 

It is only, however, roughly 
speaking, in the 20th century that 
we come seriously to study 
American writers as apart from- 
English, to watch for tendencies, 
and to discuss revolts in language- 
and style. Every year bears, 
witness to a vigorous originality^ 
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an enthusiasm for real scholar- 
ship, and an alert, racy, shrewd- 
ness of outlook that have con- 
tributed much to the awakening 
of the old world. 

In the first decades of the 20th 
centuiy some of the best and most 
characteristic American writing 
seemed to be finding its natural 
outlet in the short story. The 
romantic impulses of Irving, Poe, 
and Hawthorne had yielded to a 
stronger and more numerous fol- 
lowing of Bret Harte’s brilliant 
manipulation of realistic drama 
set within vivid local colour. 
There was a spate of short stories 
for which the backgrounds were 
provided by every facet of the 
variegated American scene, from 
New England to California and 
Tennessee. The tendency was 
obviously stimulated by the par- 
tiality of Americans for their news- 
papers and magazines, which ac- 
customed them to preferring their 
literature “ made snappy,” that is 
to say, concise, epigrammatic, 
laconic. 

Humour and ** Wisecracks ” 

The same stimulus ordered the 
exploitation of an even more char- 
4icteristic American line, that 
unique gift of revealing the 
humour, and indeed the wit, of the 
exaggerated turn of phrase and the 
adoption of a recldess enfant 
terrible attitude towards the pom- 
posities of literary tradition. These 
qualities had been seen in the 
shrewd nonsense of Artemus Ward 
and Mark Twain: in the same 
school were John Hay, with his 
Jim Bludso, and Joel Chandler 
Harris, with his Brer Rabbit. The 
kindJy genius of 0. Henry fanned 
it to a glowing blaze, and the same 
clever quaintness was later seen 
in the subtle short stories of 
Damon Runyon, and in the 
humours of James Thurber and 
Robert Beuchley. More than a 
hint of its decadence is seen in 
the conscientious and elaborate 
“ wisecracks of American 
comedy scripts for film and radio, 
and in the grimaces of popular 
newspaper columnists. Neverthe- 
less, it is sometimes said that 
American slang is the true poetry 
of a great nation, and the “ wise- 
crack ” no less than the epigram 
may have claims to be considered 
as a form of literary art. 

A third characteristic, long 
persistent, has been the somewhat 
naive sentimentalism cherished as 
the obverse side of the hardest- 
headed commercialism the world 
has ever known. Sentimentality 
in literature is by no means 
peculiar to America, of course, but 


nowhere else did it have so long 
a run nor threaten to mar the work 
of so many good writers. If 
Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Women 
has long been a nursery classic 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin achieved 
immortality, the more mawkish 
qualities in such works reached 
their climax in Elizabeth Wether- 
ell’s Queechy and The Wide, Wide 
World, in the peculiar heart-throbs 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and in the 
suave uplift of Ralph Waldo 
Trine. There is much to disarm 
the highbrow in the freshness of 
Kate Douglas Wiggins’s Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm or Alice 
Hegan Rice’s Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. But fortunately 
the cinema industry came to the 
rescue in time, enabling those who 
favoured sentimentality to enjoy 
it henceforward in unprecedented 
measure without necessarily de- 
manding it in their books, thereby 
enabling American literature to 
escape more swiftly than it might 
otherwise have done from a 
peculiar defect of its own early 
virtues. 

The period between the two 
Great Wars saw American litera- 
tpe stepping at last into its own 
rights with the successful emer- 
gence of a new school of realists, 
led by Sinclair Lewis, first Ameri- 
can winner of the Nobel prize for 
literature, and Theodore Dreiser, 
whose American Tragedy (1925) 
set the seal on the rebellious real- 
ism of several earlier works. 
Though Lewis owed much of his 
narrative style, and his manner of 
surveying the social scene, to such 
English masters of objective real- 
ism as Wells and Bennett, his 
subject-matter was essentially 
American, and it was be who firat 
consciously set out, in Main Street, 
Babbitt, and other novels,’ to pre- 
sent America not only to itself but 
to the rest of the world as a 
phenomenon unlike any other. 

But the leading influence in the 
development of the new school of 
writers in the 1920s was H. L. 
Mencken, who, as editor of The 
American Mercury, set new stand- 
ards of literary and social criticism, 
leading a revolt against both the 
academic and the “ moronic ” in 
literature. Himself the author of a 
scholarly work on The American 
Lai^uage, he was called with some 
justice “ the most powerful per- 
sonal influence on a whole genera- 
tion of educated people.” Cer- 
tainly he created a wider audience 
for such realistic writers as Lewis, 
Dreiser, Willa Gather, James 
Branch Cabell, Sherwood Ander- 


son, Ernest Hemingway, and the 
poets Robert Frost and Carl Sand- 
burg (who also wrote a long bio- 
graphical study of Lincoln). 
Mencken’s influence waned only 
after its work was accomplished, 
and a younger school of realists, 
harsh and iconoclastic but strong 
and courageous, had found not 
only a ready audience but new 
themes in the tragedy of economic 
depression in the 1930s. They in- 
cluded John Steinbeck, John Dos 
Passes, Erskine Caldwell (Tobacco 
Road), William Saroyan, and Wil- 
liam M’Phee. Meanwhile Upton 
Sinclair had for over two decades 
pursued his own genre of crusading 
realism. John P. Marquand de- 
veloped the ironic undertones of 
realism in such studies of the 
Boston scene as The Late George 
Apley. Archibald MacLeish, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and Jesse 
Stuart were the poets of the later 
realism ; Eugene O’Neill (another 
Nobel prize winner), MaxweU An- 
derson, and Robert E. Sherwood 
were its principal dramatists. All 
were intent upon exhaustive dis- 
section of the contemporary Amer- 
ican scene. 

Reaction against realism was 
simultaneously represented by 
such writers as Thornton Wilder, 
author of The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey and the thoughtful plays. Our 
Town and The Skin of Our Teeth, 
all expressing a preoccupation with 
art form, and Pearl S. Buck, author 
of The Good Earth. Another 
reaction against what was slick, 
terse, and sometimes crude was 
seen in the vogue for the almost 
audaciously long historical novel. 
W’^orks of fiction like Hervey Al- 
len’s Anthony Adverse and Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s Gone With the 
Wind, painstakingly accurate in 
historical detail, leisurely in char- 
acter drawing, sprawling in tex- 
ture, and perhaps escapist ” in 
intention, appeared to indicate yet 
another direction in which Ameri- 
can writers were prepared to excek 

% Ghordon Stowell 

United States Army Air 
Force. Former air organization of 
the U.S. army. Established in 1 9 12 
as a branch of military engineers, it 
became a separate corps in 1918, 
In the Second Great War, the 
U,S.A.A.F. had a maximum 
strength of 80,083 aircraft, and 
personnel numbered 2,400,000. It 
was divided into eight major com- 
mands : strategic, tactical, air de- 
fence, proving ground, air material, 
air transport, training commands, 
and air university ; Hie last a re- 
search and advanced training or- 
ganization. The strategic com- 
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mand was subdivided into opera- 
tional forces, of which the Sth 
U.S.A.A.F. was stationed in Great 
Britain during 1942-io, and car- 
ried out the bulk of the daylight 
raids on Germany. 

Altogether the U.S.A.A.F. flew 
2,354,124 sorties : 1,692,468 in 

Europe and Africa, and 661,656 in 
Asia and the Pacific. A Super- 
fortress bomber of the 20th 
U.S.A.A.F. dropped on Hiroshima 
the first atomic bomb used in war- 
fare. During 1942-45 about 22,500 
aircraft were lost in operations 
against Germany and Japan, while 
some 40,000 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed in action. 

Under the National Security Act 
of July 26, 1947, the U.S.A.A.E. 
was separated from the army and, 
as the United States Air Force, 
became an autonomous service. 

Units. Quantities in terms of 
which measurements are expressed. 
For scientific purposes the centi- 
metre-gram-second (c.g.s.) system 
was built up during the 19th 
century, based on the three 
fundamental units of length, mass, 
and time. The first two are 
arbitrary and maintained by 
direct comparison with pliysical 
standards kept at Paris. The third 
is defined as 1/86,164-100 of a 
sidereal day. Other units, such as 
dyne, erg, etc., (ss'-v.), are built 
up by combinations of these. 

For electrical and magnetic 
quantities a fourth fundamental 
unit is required, and two separate 
systems have been devised: the 
electrostatic system, based on the 
electrostatic unit (e.s.u.) of per- 
mittivity {q,v.)\ and the electro- 
magnetic system, based on the 
electro-magnetic unit (e.m.u.) of 
permeability These are re- 

lated by a factor equal to the speed 
of light (in cm per sec), t.e. very 
nearly 3 X 10^®, 

In practice a number of the 
c.g.s. units prove to be incon- 
veniently small : a few incon- 
veniently large. A system of 
practical units has therefore been 
adopted, based on the metre and 
kilogram instead of the centi- 
metre and gram, and hence called 


Quantity 

m.h.s. 

c.g.s. 


Force 

newton 

10* dyne 


Energy 

joule 

10^ erg 


Power 

watt 

10 » erg per sec 



e.8.u. 

e.m.u. 

Charge 

coulomb 

3 X 10» 

io-» 

Current 

ampere 

3 X 10» 

10-1 

Resistance 

ohm 

i X io-» 

10*. 

Potential (e.m.f.) 

volt 

i X 10-» 

10» 

Capacity 

fars^ 

9 X 10“ 

10-« 

Jnductanoe 

henry 

h X 10-“ 

10* 

Magnetic fiux 

weber 

i X 10-* 

10* 


For the measurement of some 
physical quantities, convenience or 
historical accident has led to the 
introduction of other units, not 
strictly fundamental, into the 
system ; e.g. the degree of tempera- 
ture (Fahrenheit or centigrade), 
the calorie, and the angular meas- 
ures (radian, degree, revolution). 
For special units of length used 
for veiy small or very large 
distances, see Angstrom Unit ; 
Micron : Astronomical Unit ; 

Parsec. 

For engineering in English- 
speaking countries a series of 
units evolved in the early 19th 
century is retained- It is based 
on the foot, the pound weight (a 
unit of force), and the second, 
and includes the foot-pound (a 
unit of work), the horse-power 
(equal to 550 ft-lb per sec), the 
slug (equal to g- lb or 32-1725 lb 
as a unit of mass), and the poundal 
(the force whicla will give 1 lb 
mass an acceleration of 1 ft per 
sec®). The corresponding unit 
of heat is the British Thermal 
Unit (B.Th.U.), the amount of 
heat required to raise 1 lb water 
through 1 ° F. ; 1 therm = 100,000 
B.Th.U. Electric power is sold 
by the Board of Trade Unit 
(B.T.U.) or kelvin, a unit of 
energy equal to one kilowatt-hour 
or 3,600,000 joule. 

Finally, there are various sys- 
tems of units which cannot be 
directly related to the fundamental 
units, usually because they are 
based on the physiological pecu- 
liarities of the human senses : e.g, 
the candle, lumen, lux, phot, etc. 
used for measuring light {see Illu- 
mination), and the bel {q.v.) and 
phon used for measuring sound. 
See also Weights and Measures; 
Metric System ; and articles on 
the individual units. 

Universal (Lat. universalis, be- 
longing to the whole). In logic, a 
general term or concept, opposed 
to the particular, variously inter- 
preted at different times. Like the 
Platonic ideas, universals were re- 
garded as archetypal forms, wMch 
were in existence before things 
(ante res) ; like the ' Aristotelian 
entelechies j^tualities), as in- 
herent in things 
(in rebvs ) ; gen- 
eral notions (such 
as animal), 
names framed 
and given to 
things by the 
human intellect 
with the air of 
language, which 
were therefore 
subsequent to 


things (post res). The universals are 
five : genus, species, difference, 
property, accident. Dispute as to 
the nature of the universalsled to 
the struggle between nominalist 
and realist. See Logic ; Syllogism. 

Uzuversalists. Name given to 
those who believe that all men, 
however wicked, wdll ultimately be 
saved. This view was held, with 
some limitations, by the followers 
of Origen (q.v.). The first sect to 
make it a distinctive feature was 
founded in London in the 18th 
century by a Unitarian named 
James Relly. The present centre 
is in Cavendish Road, Clapham. 

The American Universalists (500 
churches) were founded at Glouces- 
ter, Mass., 1779, by John Murray, 
who had been associated with Relly 
in London, and held their first 
convention at Boston in 1785. The 
sect has become subdivided at 
various times, notably by the 
secession of the Restorationists in 
1840. These maintained that the 
wicked would pass through tem- 
porary punishment after death. 

Universal Lan^age. Means 
of communicating ideas to all the 
inhabitants of the civilized world 
by universally understood sounds 
or written signs. See Basic Eng- 
lish ; Esperanto ; Ido ; Volapuk. 

Universal Shell. Properly a 
shell case, a field gun projectile of 
the First Great War, which could be 
filled with either shrapnel or H.E., 
so simplifying battery equipment. 

Universe. The whole of crea- 
tion regarded collectively. Philo- 
sophically, it may be defined as 
everything that exists or appears 
to exist, known and unknown, 
material and non-material. To 
man the meaning, and indeed the 
nature, of the universe remains a 
mystery, and, as many think, an 
insoluble mystery. 

So far as the stellar universe is 
concerned, modern astronomical 
observations indicate that space is 
not filled uniformly with matter, 
but that certain types of conden- 
sation occur. The fundamental 
unit of the cosmos seems to be the 
star, of which the sun is a typical 
example. Whether planetary 
systems such as that circling the 
sun are normal features of a star’s 
constitution is not yet known, but 
they are in any case quite insig- 
nificant on the cosmic scale. Apart 
from such minor condensations as 
double and multiple stars and star 
clusters, the next unit is the gal- 
axy, of which our own Milky Way 
system is probably typical. The 
average galaxy contains several 
thousand million stars, which clus- 
ter thickly near its centre, and vast 
2 SlO 
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amounts of nncondensed inter- 
stellar matter. Most galaxies are 
in rotation and are thereby flat- 
tened. It is this flattening in our 
own system, observed from within, 
which produces the observed 
appearance of the JMilky Way. 
Galaxies tend to occur in groups 
or clusters, but they do not appear 
to thin out towards the extreme 
limit of penetration of our biggest 
telescopes- The more distant ones, 
however, seem to be travelling 
away from us and from each other, 
and this has given rise to the 
theory that the universe is steadily 
expanding. Bee Nebula; Relati- 
vity ; Stars. 

University (Lat. universitas). 
National institution for advanced 
teaching and study, recognized for 
that purpose by a charter from the 
state. A university is empowered 
by its charter to confer degrees 
upon its students, after they have 
conformed to the regulations laid 
down in the statutes. These regu- 
lations determine the conditions of 
length of residence, attendance on 
lectures, and the requisite exam- 
inations to be passed before de- 
grees are conferred. 

Most universities are teaching 
universities, i.e. they contain a 
staff of teachers, styled professors, 
lecturers, or readers, appointed 
each for a special subject, to give 
instruction, and to direct the 
studies of students. Such students 
as are admitted to the university 
must have passed an entrance 
examination, and are then said to 
be matriculated. From the time of 
matriculation to that of taking the 
degree, the student is called an 
undergraduate ; after conferment 
of the degree, a graduate. Degrees 
are usually of bachelor, master, 
and doctor. They can be taken in 
various groups of subjects, known 
as faculties. Examinations nor- 
mally complete the courses of study 
followed under the instruction and 
direction of professors. 

Historically it is to be noted that 
the original term for a university 
was sivdium generoHe^ a place in 
which/ were established facilities 
for teaching and learning, open to 
all comers, and not restricted to a 
special community of a town, or of 
a monastery. To the medieval 
universities of Italy, and to that 
of Paris, students went from var- 
ious European countries, and 
found it convenient to group them- 
selves into nations, according to 
the oountry or province from 
which ^ey came. Thm & stadium 
gmercde contained many groups, 
not altogether ■vrithout analogy to 
trade and crafr guilds. 


In the latter part of the 14th 
century universitas came to be used 
in the sense of a university. In 
other words, the first use of univer- 
sitas was for voluntary groups, and 
it developed gradually into the idea 
of the whole institution, as recog- 
nized by the emperor or the pope, 
when its position was guaranteed 
by an imperial charter or papal 
bull. This seal of authority not 
only gave unity to the community 
of teachers and scholars as a whole, 
but also became a symbol of the 
unity of the whole learned world, 
because universities thus chartered 
wei*e alone enabled to confer on 
their graduates degrees (certifying 
studies and training in teaching) 
which carried with them the right 
of teaching not only in their own 
university or their own country, 
but also in any studium generals. 

This right was particularly help- 
ful to the spread of knowledge, be- 
cause medieval teachers and scho- 
lars communicated everywhere, 
both orally and by writing, through 
the medium of the Latin language 
and not through the vernacular. 
They naturally valued highly the 
facility of moving about from 
university to university at home 
and abroad. Roughly speaking, this 
use of Latin, as the language of 
teaching and learning, broke up 
with the decline of the Renais- 
sance. We may date the beginning 
of the downfall of Latin for Eng- 
land with the Restoration of 1660. 

Not only has Latin fallen en- 
tirely out of use as a spoken lan- 
guage, but in some modern univer- 
sities movements have arisen to 
minimise the study of ancient lan- 
guages for degrees, if not to remove 
them as necessary subjects for all 
degrees. The modern civic univer- 
sities are inclined to lay great stress 
on the subjects underlying the 
special industries of their locali- 
ties. Hence, in some ways and to 
some extent there has been a re- 
versal of the old idea that the 
university developed in the student 
a power of entering into the know- 
ledge and learning common to all 
the universities. 

On the other hand the modern 
university lays more and more 
stress on the “ university spirit.” 
This means a constant watchful- 
ness to aid and promote the ad- 
vancement of learning and dis- 
covery of knowledge, to provide 
the stimulus of intellectual inquiry 
in every subject, and to raise the 
tone and level in all professional 
training. Particularly it aims at 
encouraging in teachers and taught 
a right and effective attitude to- 
wards methods of research. The 



most famous British and foreign 
universities have separate entries 
in this Encyclopedia. See also 
Gowns colour plate; Sorbonne. 
Consult Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, Rashdall, 1895. 

University College. The old- 
est college of Oxford university. 
Doubtful tradition ascribes its 
origin to Alfred 
the Great. In 
1872 the millen- 
nium of its estab- 
lishment was 
celebrated, and 
I there is reason to 
believe that a 

UnlveisteCoUege 

arms was m exist- 

ence before 1249, 
when William of Durham left 
money for the purpose of founding 
a college. The buildings, which 
front the High Street, date partly 
from the 17th century, including 
the chapel, hall, and old library, 
and partly from the 19th. The 
most famous name in the coUege 
records, although he was “ sent 
down ” after only a year’s residence 
there, is Shelley, to whom there 
is a striking monument by Onslow 
Ford. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Dr. John Radoliffe, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, and Clement Attlee were 
“ Univ ” men, and among fellows 
were Lords Stowell and Eldon. 
Sir Michael Sadler was master 
1923-34, and Sir William (later 
Lord) Beveridp, 1937-45. 

The universities of London and 
Durham have each a University 
College, both the oldest in those 
universities. In London, Univer- 
sity College, the buildings of which 
are in Gower Street, was opened as 
the university of London in 1828. 
In 1836 a change was made, the 
university becoming a distinct in- 
stitution, but a connexion, which 
still exists, was kept between the 
two. The college head is the pro- 
vost, and it has its own staff of pro- 
fessors. University College, Dur- 
ham, dates from 1837, and there 
are University colleges at Exeter, 
Hull, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Southampton. 

University College Hospital. 

London hospital. Situated in 
Gower Street, London, it was foun- 
ded in 1833, and rebuilt and en- 
larged, 1897-1905, by the munifi- 
cence of Sir J. Blundell Maple. 
Addition of the Hospital for Tropi- 
cal Diseases and St. Pancras Hospi- 
tal in 1948 brought the number of 
beds to approx. 1,100. Here Liston 
on Deo. 21, 1846, performed the 
first operation under anaesthetic 
in Great Britain, using ether for 
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the purpose. An excellent medical 
school is attached to the hospital. 

University Settlement. Place 
of residence for university men in 
the poorer parts of a great town. 
These settlements were started 
with a view to the cooperation of 
young university men in the work 
of ameliorating the lot of the 
poor by personal service in social 
and educational directions. Toyn- 
bee Hall (g.r.) was the pioneer 
institution of the movement. 
There are over 400 settlements in 
the U.S.A. alone. See Settlement, 
Social. 

Unknown Warrior. Name 
given to the remains of one man, 
chosen as a representative of those 
who fell in the First Great War. 
The idea originated in Great Brit- 
ain, and took the form of selecting 
from a war cemetery in France the 
body of a soldier, whose identity 
was unknown, to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey as a symbol of 
the nation’s homage to the fallen. 
The body was exhumed in 1920 
and brought to London, where on 
Armistice Day, Nov. 11, in the pre- 
sence of the king, and with heads 
of the services acting as paU bear- 
ers, it was interred in the abbey in 
soil brought from France. 

Canada also interred an un- 
known warrior, and in 1921 the 
body of an unknown American sol- 
dier was removed from Prance and 
buried in the national cemetery at 
Arlington, Washington, on Nov. 
11. France’s unknown warrior is 
buried under the Arc de Triomphe 
in Paris, where a flame burns per- 
petually in his honour ; Italy’s in 
the church of Santa Maria degli 
Angeli, Rome ; and Portugal’s in 
Batalha Abbey. 

After the Second Great War, 
America arranged for similar hon- 
our to be paid to the body of an 
American soldier of that war. It 
was to be chosen from one of 6,600 
such bodies conveyed from France 
to America in 1947, 

Unleavened Bread. Flat cakes 
or biscuits (Heb. mazzoth), made 
without yeast, and eaten ritually 
by the Jews. According to the 
Mosaic law (Ex. 12), the feast of 
unleavened bread, during which 
all leaven is removed from the 
house, is celebrated for seven days 
after the Passover, at which feast 
also unleavened bread is eaten. 
In the R.C. and Monophysite 
churches unleavened bread is used 
in the Euchadst. See Leaven ; 
Passover. 

Unna oe Una. River of Yugo- 
slavia. It rises in the Dinaric Alps, 
flows N.W., N., and N.E., in part 
forming the boundary between 


Bosnia and Croatia, and joins the 
Save some distance below Sissek 
after a course of 140 m. 

U.N.R.R.A. Word formed from 
the initials of United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitarion Admini- 
stration, an organization proposed 
by the U.S.A. and set up Nov. 9, 
1943, in Washington by represen- 
tatives of 44 nations. Its object 
was to give immediate aid after 
liberation to those in need (esti- 
mated at 70 millions) in those parts 
of Europe which the Germans had 
occupied and exploited. At its first 
session the organization recom- 
mended that each member govt, 
whose home territory had not been 
occupied should contribute 1 p.c. 
of the national income for the year 
ending June 30, 1943, and that 
other member govts, should contri- 
bute if able to do so. Herbert 
H. Lehman (g'.v.) was director 
general from Nov., 1943, to March, 
1946, when he was succeeded by 
FioreUo LaGuardia until Dec. 31, 
the official end of U.N.R.R.A. 
Maj.-Gen. Lowell Rooks of the U.S. 
army took charge of the winding 
up of the organization, com- 
pleted June 30, 1947 ; its functions 
in respect of food aid passed to the 
Pood and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion (q.v,), of resettlement to a new 
U.N. international refugee organi- 
zation. Other functions were taken 
over by the world health organi- 
zation and the international child- 
ren’s fund. 

During its existence the organiz- 
ation gave the total quantities 
shown in the table of food, cloth- 
ing, medical supplies, and materials 
for rehabilitation. The U.K. contri- 
buted £165 million ; Australia £12 
million ; N.Z. £2*6 million ; S, 
Afirica £275,000 ; Canada 77 million 
dollars ; the U.S.A. 2,500,000,000 
dollars. Of the 7-8 million Dis- 
placed Persons {q.v,) in Germany 
and German occupied territories, 
U.N.R.R.A. assisted in repatriat- 
ing some 7 million. 


U.N.B.B.A. Aid in Tons 


Italy 9,928,700 

Greece 2,667,500 

Yugoslavia 2,424,700 

China 1,986,700 

Poland 1,964,400 

Czecho -Slovakia. . . . 1,651,800 

Austria 1,009,300 

Ukraine 439,600 

Albania 183,600 

White Russia . . . . 148,200 

Philippines . . . , * , 44,900 

Dodecanese 34, 300 

Hungary .. 19,900 

Korea 11,100 

Ethiopia 9,800 

Finland 8,500 

San Marino 200 


U.N.R.R.A. aid undoubtedly 
saved many thousands from death 
by starvation, particularly in 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Consult 
International Economic Organiz- 
ation, H.M.S.O., 1947. 

Unsaturaied Compounds. 
Term used in chemistry for carbon 
compounds in which the carbon 
atoms are united by two or three 
bonds. They are able to combine 
directly with hydrogen to form 
saturated compounds, i.e., the car- 
bon atoms are joined by single 
valencies. There is a series of un- 
saturated acids known as the oleic 
series. See Oleic Acid. 

Unsi. Most northerly of the 
Shetland Islands and therefore of 
the British Isles. Unst is 28 m. NT. 
by E. of Lerwick. It lies almost N. 
and S., being 12 m. long and aver- 
aging 4 m. in breadth. Balta 
Sound and Uyea Sound furnish an- 
chorage for vessels of medium 
draught. Fishing and knitting are 
the principal occupations. The 
island is wildly picturesque and 
is visited by plovers and rare 
moths. See Shetland Isles. 

Unter den Linden (Ger., under 
the limes). Thoroughfare of Berlin, 
Germany. Running from the 
Brandenburg Gate to the monu- 
ment of Frederick II, it is 198 ft. 
wide and about two-thirds of a mile 
long. It was bordered by a double 
avenue of trees, mostly limes with 
a few chestnuts, but these fell vic- 
tims to Hitler’s planning, and the 
street was finally wrecked by Allied 
bombing during the Second Great 
War. See Berm illus. p. 1105. 

Unterwalden. Canton of Swit- 
zerland. It lies S. of the lake of 
Lucerne, and comprises the two 
half-cantons Nidwalden (106 sq. 
m. ) and Obwalden (190 sq. m. ). Nid, 
or lower, Walden adjoins Lake 
Lucerne ; Ob, or upper, Walden is 
higher. The canton is drained by 
the two rivers Aa and contains 
lakes Sarnen and Lungern. Horti- 
culture and cattle rearing are the 
chief industries, and miit and 
dairy products the main exports. 
The two half cantons have separ- 
ate administrations, Samen (Ob) 
and Stans (Nid) being the two 
capitals. The people are German- 
speaking Roman Catholics. One of 
the four forest cantons, Unterwal- 
den joined the confederation of 
1291. Pop., Obwalden, 20,340; 
Nidwalden, 17,348. 

Unto This Last. Four essays 
on the first principles of political 
economy by Ruskin. They were 
published as a volume in 1862 after 
having appeared in The Comhill 
Magazine, The work is an attack 
on the idea that wealth is an end 
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Untouchable, Term applied to 
certain castes according to Hindu 
religion. The subject is dealt with 
under Depressed Classes. 

Unwin, Maey (1724-96). Close 
friend of the poet Cowper. Born 
-at Ely, she became in 1744 the wife 
of Morley XJnwin (1703-67), and 
was friendly with Cowper from 
1765. With him she moved two 
years later to Olney, and there and 
at Weston acted as his devoted 
attendant until her death on Dec. 
17, 1796. She inspired the famous 
lines To Mary, and other verses. 

Unwin, Sir Stanley (h. 1884). 
British publisher. Bom Dee. 19, 
1884, he was educated at Abbots- 
holme and 
Haubinda. 
Entering pub- 
lishing, he 
became chair- 
man and gov- 
erning director 
of George 
Allen and 
Unwin, and 
a director of 
various other 
publishing 
dSrms. He was a prominent member 
of the publishers* association of 
Great Britain, of which he was 
president 1933-35, and was presi- 
dent of the international pub- 
lishers’ congress 1936-38 and from 
1946. He helped to prevent the 
application of purchase tax to 
books in the U.K, and was a 
frequent contributor to the press 
on the baneful effect on the book 
trade of the shortage of paper dur- 
ing and after the Second Great 
War. He several times revised and 
reissued his best-known book, The 
Truth about Publishing, which 
first appeared in 1929. He was 
knighted 1946. 

Unwritten Iiaw. Popular term 
for an assumed right to execute 
summary vengeance on behalf of a 
female relative, by killing her vio- 
lator or seducer. Although occa- 
sionally allowed by American 
courts, the principle has never been 
recognized in law. 

Unyoro or Bunyobo. Native 
kingdom of Uganda. It is bounded 
by Lake Albert, the Victoria Nile, 
and the ICafu and Nkussi rivers. 
E. of the scarp overlooking the 
lake is a plateau with conical hillg 
rising about 1,000 ft. above the 
plateau level of about 3,500 ft. 
Palajoki, 4,876 ft,, in the S.W. is 
the highest point. The N. W* comer 
is an animal reserve in which hunt- 
ing is prohibited. Hoimo was the 
head^garter^ 1900-12, and was 
sticoeeded' by Masindi, T^hence 
motor' ro^ ge to Butmba and 



Sir Stanley TTnwin, 
British publisher 


Port Masindi. N.E. of the capital 
lie grass-covered rolling plains. The 
kingdom w'as annexed in 1896. 

XTpas Tree (Antiarzs toxicaria). 
Tree of the family Moraceae, a 
native of Java. When the bark of 



TJpas Tree. Leaves and fruits of the 
Javan tree, the sap of which is used 
for poisoning arrows 


the tree is incised, a milky juice 
exudes that is extremely virulent 
and is used for poisoning arrows. 
Its principle is Imown as antiarin, 
and is allied to strychnine. On the 
basis of this single fact a mass of 
legend was built up, as, for ex- 
ample, the story that nothing 
could live within a considerable 
radius — 10 or 12 m. — of it, so viru- 
lent was its efduvium. Gladstone 
referred to the Irish problem as his 
upas tree. 

Upavon, Village of Wiltshire, 
England. It stands on Salisbury 
Plain, near the Avon, 8 m. S.E. of 
Devizes, and was once a market 
town. Near here is a R.A.F. re- 
search and training establishment. 

Upholders or Upholsters. 
London city livery company. 
Granted arms in 1465 and admitted 
later to the Skin- 
ners* fraternity, 
it was given a 
charter in 1626. 

Upholders seem 
at first to have 
been engaged in 
the peltry trade, 
then to have been Upholders’ 
fripperersor Company arms 
dealers in second-hand clothes, 
furniture warehousemen, furniture 
dealers, pawnbrokers, and under- 
takers. The office is at 61, Victoria 
Street, S.W.l. 

Upholland. Urban district of 
Lancs, England. It is 4 m. W. of 
Wigan, and has a little coal mining 
and quarrying, but briclmiaking is 
more important. A Benedictine 
priory was founded here in 1319 by 
Robert de Holland, whose family 
takes its name from this place. 
There is a grammar school. Pop. 
est. 6,250, 



Upington. Town of the Cape 
Province, S. Africa. It is situated 
on the Orange river, 2,600 ft. above 
sea level and 258 m. by rly. N.W. 
of De Aar. It is the centre of an 
agricultural district and of tung- 
sten mining. Upington became 
important during the First Great 
War. It was held by the rebels 
during the S. African rebellion, and 
later in 1914 was connected by rly. 
with Prieska. The line was then 
carried across the Orange to the 
German frontier at Kalkfontein to 
facilitate the conquest of German 
S.W. Africa. Pop. approx. 11,000. 

Upminster. Parish of Essex, 
England. Part of the urban dost, 
of Hornchurch, it has become a 
suburb 15 m. E. by N. of London, 
being the terminus of underground 
rly. and bus routes. Part of the 
church dates from the 13th cen- 
tury, interesting brasses are shown, 
and there are two avenues of yews. 
Great Tomkyns is a 15th century 
house, and the golf club uses a 
gabled haU of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Pop. 3,732. 

Upper Nile Province. Province 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. It 
contains the dists. of Abwong, Mal- 
akal, Renk, Zeraf Nuer, Lau Nuer, 
and Sobat Nuer, and comprises a 
wide area between the Bahr-el- 
Jebel (Mountain Nile) and Abys- 
sinia in the S., and a narrow strip 
on both sides of the White Nile in 
the N. between the provs. of Blue 
Nile and Kordofan. The adminis- 
trative centre, formerly Hodok, was 
later changed to Maiakal. Area, 
92,270 sq. m. Pop. 711,600. 

Upper Senegal-Niger. Name 
until 1920 of a colony of French 
W. Africa now known in English 
as French Sudan. See Sudan. 

Upper Volta. Territory of 
French W. Africa. Formed from 
part of Upper Senegal-Niger in 
1919, it was partly transferred to 
the Niger colony in 1926, abolished 
1933, and reconstituted 1947. It 
is subject to the gov.-gen. of French 
W. Africa but locally administered 
from Ougadougou, the capital. 
With the Black Volta river as S.W. 
boundary, it lies between the river 
Niger and the N. boundaries of 
Ashanti, Togoland, and Dahome. 
See West Africa, French. 

Uppingham. Market town of 
Rutland, England. It is 98 m. 
N,N.W. of London, and 7 m. S, of 
Oakham, being served ly rly. 
Apart from the school (v.l), the 
chief building is the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul. There is a trade in 
agricultural produce. Pop. 1,703. 

Uppingham School. English 
public school. It was founded in 
1584 by Robert Johnson, and was 



for nearly 300 years a country 
•rrammsLT school. In 1853 Edward 
Thring was appointed headmaster, 
and under him it became a great 
public school. New buildings were 
erected, and it has now museum, 
laboratories, swimming bath, etc. 
The chapel dates from 1S91. 
Divided into upper, middle, and 
lower divisions, Uppingham has 
accommodation for 450 boys. 

Uppsala. Co. or Ian of Sweden. 
It lies W. of the co. of Stockholm, 
between Lake Malar and the Baltic 
Sea. About half the area of 2,056 
sq. m. is forested. In the N. are 
the celebrated iron mines of Dan- 


nemora. Pop. est. 148,277. 

Uppsala. City of Sweden, cap- 
ital of the CO. of the same name. It 
is situated in a fertile plain on both 



Uppsala arms 


sides of the navi- 
gable river Fyrisa 
near Lake Malar, 
41 m. by rly. 
W.N.W. of Stock- 
holm. The ancient 
and historic city 
on the right bank 
of the river is 
chiefly renowned 


for its university, which was found- 
ed in 1477, and, after a chequered 


career, was munificently endowed 


by Gustavus Adolphus ; the Gus- 
tavianum is its oldest building. A 


handsome Renaissance building 


the city, is com- 
memorated in the 
cathedral. Upp- 
sala is the metro- 
politan see of the 
Lutheran or state 
church of Sweden. 

Pop. 48,725. 

Upset Price. 

In sales by auc- 
tion, lowest price 
at which a ven- 
dor is vdlling to 
sell his property. 

It thus forms a 
start for any bid- 
ding that may 
take place, and it 
was long custom- 
ary to name the 
upset price in Uppsala, Sweden. The 13th-century Gothic cathedral, 
advertisements of ^ which linnaens is commemorated 

the sale. See Auctioneering. which replaced it in the 18th cen- 
Upton. Town of Worcester- tury has a spire rising 183 ft, 
shire, England. It stands on the Upton has associations with John* 
Severn, 8 m. due S. of Worcester, Dee, the astrologer, Mrs. Siddons, 
and has picturesque Tudor archi- and Fielding’s Tom Jones, who 
tecture. A 14th century tower is came to the White Lion inn. It is 
all that remains of a church ruined connected by rly. with Tewkes- 
in the Civil War; the building bury. Pop. 1,968. 

UR: A SUMERIAN CITY REVEALED 

Sir Leonard Woolley, Director of excavations at Ur 
A perusal of other articles in this work, e.g. Archaeology ; Assyria; 
Babylonia, is suggested. See also Abraham; Chaldea; Persia; 

Tigris, etc. 



was added in 1886-87, and the 
university has also an observatory. 
The botanic garden has palm 
houses and an orangery. The 
orangery of an older garden houses 
a collection of northern antiqui- 
ties. The university library, wldch 
received the collections of Gustavus 
Adolphus, contains the Codex Ar- 
genteus of Ulphilas. Near the 
city is an academy of agriculture. 

Uppsala cathedral dates from 


The ruins of Ur, called by the 
Arabs al Mugheir, or the mound of 
pitch, were identified as the site 
of Ur by the results of excavations 
conducted for the British Museum 
by Taylor in 18'55. Further excava- 
tions were undertaken by the 
British Museum in 1918, and by 
the joint expedition of the British 
Museum and of the museum of the 
university of Pennsylvania from 
1922 onwards. 


ments, weapons and tools, in gold, 
silver, copper, and in a variety of 
stones, and much inlay in shell and 
lapis lazuli, all bearing witness to 
an art of a high order, and to a 
technical skill in dealing with metal 
and other materials which is unsur- 
passed in later periods of Mesopota- 
mian history. The large use of 
precious metal shows that the 
civilisation was a prosperous one. 

Since the raw materials are 


1230, and within it is the gorgeous 
burial chape^ of Gustavus Vasa, 
who built the half finished castle, 
the Slott, on a hill S. of the city, 
which now contains the provincial 
archives. Linnaeus, who resided in 



Uppsala, Sweden. The main building 
erected 1886-87 


The earliest remains, consisting 
chiefly of painted pottery and 
stone implements, represent the 
first occupants of the lower valley 
of the Euphrates, probably not 

Sumerian but Semitic-speaking 

Akkadians from 
the North. The 
Sumerian civiliz- 
ation first comes 
to light with the 
royal and other 
graves dating to 
about 3,500 b.o., 
but by that time it 
was fully devel- 
oped and must 
have had behind 
it many centuries 
of growth. There 
has been found a 

oltbeiiiiiTendtT, 

vessels and oma- 


all imported, trade must have 
been extensive and important ; 
this, and the conquests of the 
Sumerian army (whose formation 
and armament is illustrated on a 
remarkable mosaic standard found 
in one of the graves), spread the 
influence of Sumerian civilization 
over a very wide area. The kings 
of the Sumerian city states seem to 
have been deified in their lifetime 
at this period as well as later, and 
their deaths were celebrated by 
human sacrifice on a large scale, 
but apart from this little is known 
of the religion of the time. 

In 3,500 B.C. Ur was probably a 
vassal of the king of the city of 
Erech ; about 3,100 b.o. Mes-anni- 
padda, king of Ur, made himself 
master of all Sumer and its depend- 
encies and founded the first 
dynasty of Ur. At al ’Ubaid, four 
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miles from the capital, there has 
been discovered a temple of the 
goddess Nin-khursag built by his 
son A-aimi-padda, which was 
adorned ^vith reliefs in copper and 
mosaic, with statues of lions in 
copper, and with wooden columns 
overlaid with copper, or with 
incrustation in red and black stone 
and mother-of-pearl. 

The first dynasty lasted for five 
generations and then Ur was con- 
quered by rival states and for a 
long time remained a subordinate 
city. Eemains of this period are 
scanty, but they suffice to show 
that the religious importance of 
the place as the centre for the 
worship of the moon-god Nannar 
was maintained, and at least one 
of its overlords, the great Sargon of 
Akkad, installed his daughter as 
high priestess of the god at Ur. 

The Third D]ma8ty of Ur 

For a brief while the hegemony 
of Sumer was regained by the 
second dynasty of Ur, but of this 
nothing is known, and the city 
comes again into prominence only 
with Ur-Nammu (Ur-Engur), who 
being governor of Ur I'evolted 
against his master, Ut\x-khegal, 
and founded the third dynasty. 
There ensued the time of the 
greatest prosperity of Ur. Ur- 
Nammu and his son Dungi vir- 
tually rebuilt their capital on a 
very magnificent scale, reorganized 
and enlarged the irrigation system, 
encouraged trade and, by their 
military conquests, extended their 
dominions to the Persian uplands 
on the east, and to the shores of 
the Mediterranean on the west. 

Many of the best preserved 
monuments of Ur date either from 
this period or fi^om that immedi- 
ately following it, when, after the 
destruction of the city by the 
Elamites, the suzerains of Isin 
and Larsa were careful to restore 
the buildings of the third dynasty 
kings on their original lines. The 
Ziggurat, or staged tower, a sister 
structure to the Tower of Babel at 
Babylon, today one of the most 
striking ruins in Iraq, is the work 
of Ur-Nammu. Four other temples, 
a royal palace, and the walls of the 
inner city also represent the 
labours^ of his house and give a 
very fair idea of the appearance of 
the religious centre of the city in 
the great age. 

Most of these buildings, either 
in their original form, or as restored 
by the larsa kings, were standing 
when Abraham lived at Ur between 
2,000 and 1,900 b.o. A number of 
privatehouses have been excavated 
and iOustirate the domestic oondi' 
tions of the Abrahamic times. The 


houses, brick-built, were two 
storeys high and might contain on 
an average twelve or fourteen 
rooms forming a square round a 
paved court open to the sky. In 
type almost identical with the 
better-class houses of modem Bag- 
dad, they were eminently comfort- 
able and bear witness to a high 
standard of living among the urban 
population. Curious features are 
the presence, in some of the houses, 
of small chapels for domestic 
worship and the custom of burying 
the members of the family under 
the floor either of the chapel or of 
some other room. Since by 3,500 
B.O. the main principles of architec- 
ture were already understood by 
the Sumerian builder and even in 
the tombs the vault, the arch, and 
perhaps the dome were used, the 
designers of the third dynasty 
temples had full technical know- 
ledge and their work must have 
presented an appearance sur- 
prisingly modem. The art of 
sculpture, too, was far advanced, 
and from the firagments that 
survive today it is clear that the 
statues of the gods are worthy 
of the splendid buildings which 
housed them. 

About 1,900 B.C. Hammurabi of 
Babylon conquered Ur ; some 
thirty years later an iU-judged 
revolt brought the armies of 
Babylon again on the scene and 
the old city was laid waste. 
Though destined never again to be 
a capital of empire, Ur long 
retained its importance as a 
religious centre, and subsequent 
kings of Babylon repaired from 
time to time the damage done by 
the soldiery and the gradual 
decay of the brick buildings. In 
the fourteenth century b.o. king 
Kuri-Galzu undertook a thorough 
restoration of the city’s monu- 
ments, and again in the 11th 
century b.c. we find evidence 
of much building activity, 
Beligious Significance 

Even under the Assyrians the 
claims of the ancient Sumerian 
capital could not be disregarded, 
and the local governor, Sinbalatsu- 
ikbi, was commissioned to repair 
or rebuild a number of temples. 
It is probable that the motive of 
the kings was usually a political 
one, an attempt to conciliate 
southern feeling by attention 
to the southern gods. About 
600 b.o. Nebuchadrezzar was par- 
ticularly energetic in the work of 
restoration, and most of the temple 
ruins contain, in the upper parts of 
their walls, bricks stamp^ with 
his name. There can be little doubt 
that in this he was maidng a bid 


for support in his straggle with 
neighbouring Assyria. 

His grandson Nabonidus also 
did much work at Ur and amongst 
other things restored the Ziggurat, 
completing in blue glazed bricks 
the shrine which crowned its 
summit, andhe consecrated as high 
priestess of Nannar his daughter, 
Belshalti-Nannar, the sister of 
Belshazzar. But the defeat of the 
latter in the field by Cyrus the 
Great and the overthrow of the 
Babylonian empire involved the 
downfall of Ur. The Persian con- 
queror satisfied his hatred of 
Nabonidus by the destruction of 
the buildings erected by him, and 
though he did repair certain 
temples the city could not recover. 

Its political importance had long 
since gone. It is probable that the 
Euphrates had already shifted its 
course and by putting out of 
commission the canal system ruined 
Ur’s agricultural prosperity. Soon 
the adoption by the Persians of 
the Zoroastrian creed made the 
religious associations which had 
preserved it hitherto a cause of 
offence. The old temples were 
dismantled and burnt, the popula- 
tion drifted elsewhere and their 
houses sank into decay. By 
300 B.c. Ur was a heap of ruins. 

Uraba. Gulf of the Caribbean 
Sea. On the coast of Colombia, it 
forms the S. portion of the Gulf of 
Darien, and receives the Atrato. 
It penetrates inland some 60 m. 

Uraemia. Form of toxaemia, 
or blood poisoning. Due to the re- 
tention of urea in the body, it may 
develop in the course of nephritis 
or Bright’s disease. Early symp- 
toms are foul breath, coated 
tongue, headache, palpitation, and 
sometimes cramp. Treatment con- 
sists in active purgation and 
promoting sweating. 

Uraeus. Ancient Egyptian ser- 
pent-symbol, Representing the 
African hooded cobra, Naja haje, 
it surmounted the forehead of royal 
persons. This emblem migrated to 
Phoenicia and Mexico, and sur- 
vives in the sub-continent of 
India. iS'ee Serpent Worship 

Ural. River of S.E. Russia. 
Rising on the E. slope of the Ural 
Mts., R.S.F.8.R., it flows generally 
8. to Orsk, then W., and from 
Uralsk runs 8. through Kazakh 
S.S.R. tq discharge itself by three 
arms into the Caspian Sea at 
Guriev. It is c. 1,500 m. long, and 
for the moat part too shallow to 
be navigable. During part of its 
course E, of Chkalov, it forms the 
boundary between Europe and 
Asia. The lower course is note- 
worthy for fishing. 



Gold forms the head-dress ; gold, lapis lazuli, and carnelian the necklaces, earrings, and other adornments 

UR: GOLDEN CROWN AND JEWELRY OF A SUMERIAN QUEEN OF 3000 B.C. 




I. Ur and the temple Ziggurat seen Irom the air. 2. Dagger in gold and lapis lazuli about 3,500 b . c . 3. Re- 
construction of a Sumerian queen’s headdress, about 3,000 b . c . from a stone tomb at Ur. 4. Reconstruction of 
private house of tbe tiine of Abraham, about 2,150 b . c . 5. Head of lion in copper and inlaid bitumen, about 3,100 
B.c. 6. Relief of god Imgig in copper, reconstructed from fragments found at Tell el-Obeid 


UR: DISCOVERIES IN A SUMERIAN CITY THAT FLOURISHED 5,000 YEARS AGO 


Courtesy of Joint Expedition to Vr 
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Ural (Russ. Zemnoi Poias, 
girdle of the world). Mountain 
range in Russia. It extends some 
1,600 m. from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Caspian Sea, and is usually re- 
garded as the boundary between 
Europe and Asia. The range is the 
W. edge of a broad belt of folding, 
most of which is buried under Ter- 
tiaiy deposits in W. Siberia. The 
Urals are usually divided into three 
sections, N., middle, and S., the 
highest points being in the N., 
where two peaks, Sablia and Tel- 
Pos, both reach over 5,000 ft. In 
the S. the range becomes a plateau, 
under 1,500 ft. high. The mts. are 
a climatic barrier, annual rainfall 
on the E. side varying between 8 
and 16 ins. and on Sie W. side 
exceeding 20 ins* 

Mining of salt, iron, and copper 
began in the 16th century, and ex- 
tensive gold deposits were found 
in 1745. Other minerals worked 
include manganese, platinum (of 
which the Urals before the First 
Great War furnished- over 90 p.c. 
of the world’s supply), uranium, 
tellurium, chromium, and silver. 
Under the Soviet regime the area 
was much developed, and during 
the Second Great War, after the 
loss of the Ukraine, it became the 
main seat of Russia’s war indus- 
tries. Its industrialisation, begun 
under the first five-year plan, was 
later accelerated, many new towns 
and new industries being planned 
and created. Heavy engineering, 
including making machinery, is of 
first importance, hut there are also 
china, glass, cement, and brick 
works, while leather and textile 
factories are in operation. 

Much of the lower slopes of the 
Urals is covered with deciduous 
forests, which provide timber for 
furniture-making and other in- 
dustries. In the wilder parts 
animals such as fox, wolf, and 
ermine are hunted for their skins. 
On the steppes to the S.E. camels 
are bred. The Sverdlovsk region 
of the R.S.F.S.R. extends on both 
sides of the Urals, among the 
principal towns being Sverdlovsk, 
Irbit, Perm, and Molotovo, 
Ural-Altaic* Term denoting a 
famfiy of agglutinating languages. 
It is an attempt to embody E. 
Europ|ean with Asiatic elements. 
The simpler term Altaic is often 
preferred, comprising the W.-Al- 
taic sub-families, Samoyedio and 
Finno-Ugric, including Hungarian; 
and the E.-Altaic sub-families, 
Turkic, MongoUo, and Tungusic. 
In these languages, unlike inflex- 
ional Indo-European, the root is 
unchangeable, suffixes being added, 
the vowels of which are assimilated 


to the chief root- vowel by vocalic 
harmony. See Altaian ; Turanian ; 
Ugrian. 

Uralite. In mineralogy, an 
amphibole resembling actinolite, 
formed by the secondar5^ alteration 
of pyroxene. The original mineral 
often retains its form but is chang- 
ed to an aggregate of slender am- 
phihole fibres. Originally recorded 
in a rock from the Ural Mts., 
uralitisation often occurs in altered 
pyroxene rocks. 

Uralsk. Town of Kazakh 
S.S.R. Founded in 1775, it stands 
on the Ural river, 160 m. W.S.W. 
of Chkalov. It is the terminus of 
the Ryazan-Uralsk rly., and a 
centre for grain and cattle from 
the Kirghiz steppe. There are 
flour mills and leather works, as 
well as iron and woollen industries. 
Pop. 66,201. 

Urania. One of the nine muses 
in Greek m3rthology. Daughter of 
Uranus, she presided over astro- 
nomy, and is usually represented 
as a draped figure hearmg a globe 
in her right hand, a staff in her left. 

Uraninite. Alternative name of 
the mineral pitchblende (g.v,). 

Uranium. One of the chemical 
elements. Its symbol is U ; 
atomic no., 92; atomic weight, 
238*07 ; specific gravity, 18*69 ,* 
m.p., 1689° 0. 

The element is named after the 
planet Uranus and was discovered 
by Klaproth in 1789. It occurs in 
pitchblende, which is essentially 
UgOg but contains in addition 
thorium, the rare earths, lead, 
calcium, and bismuth. It is known 
to exist in Cornwall, the Belgian 
Congo, the Ural mis., S. Africa 
(Blyvooruitzioht), S. Australia 
(Flinders Range), and Canada (the 
Great Bear Lake), the last being 
probably the richest source. The 
other principal ore of uranium is 
carnotite or potassium uranyl van- 
adate, Ka (UOa) (VO^),, SHgO, 
which is the main source of radium 
(g^v.) in the United States. Until 
recently the main interest in 
uranium ores lay in the radium 
in them and the extraction of this 
metal for medical purposes was 
the chief concern, the uranium 
being merely a by-product. With 
the advent of the modem teach- 
nique of splitting uranium atoms 
as a source of atomic power its 
production has become of the 
greatest importance. 

The principal steps in the ex- 
traction of the metal are to leach 
the roasted ore with sulphuric acid. 
Sodium nitrate is then added to 
oxidise the uranium, which passes 
into solution together wi{h copper, 
iron, manganese, and calcium. 


Sodium carbonate precipitates the 
first three of these, and the uran- 
ium is converted into soluble 
sodium uranyl carbonate. The 
uranium is finally obtained as 
sodium uranate (uranium yellow) 
which may vary in colour from 
yellow to orange. The metal itself 
is prepared by reduction of the 
oxide in a calcium chloride flux 
with calcium under argon in a 
bomb ; or the fused double alkali 
fluoride may be electrolysed. 
Freshly prepared uranium" re- 
sembles steel in appearance, but 
although the metal stains in air 
the corrosion does not penetrate. 
The metal combines readily with 
oxygen, nitrogen, and the halogens 
giving UgOg, U3N4, and UX4 
respectively. 

Several oxides are known, each 
giving rise to a series of salts in 
which uranium may show val- 
encies of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Industrial uses of uranium are 
limited, one of the most important 
being the addition of uranium 
yeUow to ceramics. As little as 
0*006 p.c. gives a good yellow 
colour, and the addition of further 
amounts will -deepen the colour 
through olive green to black. All 
uranium compounds are radio- 
active, i,e, they spontaneously and 
continuously emit alpha and beta 
particles, being transformed in the 
process into other elements, finally 
ending with lead. The identifica- 
tion of the alpha and beta 
particles with a doubly charged 
helium atom and the dectron re- 
spectively led to speculation 
whether alpha particles might not 
be used for bombarding other 
atoms (see Atom), and hence for 
effecting transformations. 

Natural uranium consists of 
three isotopes of masses 234, 235, 
and 238 of which the first is present 
in only very small amounts and 
the latter two in the ratio of 1 : 140. 
The isotope of mass 235 was at 
first of importance from the point of 
view of atomic fission (see Atomic 
Bomb). Neutrons (g.v.) are used 
for this purpose. U238 does not 
undergo fission on bombardment 
with neutrons, but a neutron is 
absorbed, giving rise to a new ele- 
ment neptunium (Np) and by 
similar processes plutonium (Pu), 
americium (Am), and curium (Cm) 
are produced. These are known as 
trans-uranio elements and it is 
unlikely that useful quantities will 
be found in nature. See Cyclotron. 

Uranus (Gr., heaven). In Greek 
mythology, the first king of the 
gods. He was the son of Ge,.th© 
Earth, and by her was the father 
of Oceanus, Hyperion, Themis, 
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rVonos, <and other gods and giants. 
These children he confined in Tar- 
tarus, and eventually, instigated by 
Ge, they rose in revolt against him, 
lieaded by Cronos, who mutilated 
him with a sickle. From his blood 
the Gigantes and the Furies were 
born, and from the foam that arose 
where the mutilated parts fell into 
the sea sprang the goddess Aphro- 
dite. Profi. Yoora-nus. 

Uranus. Second outermost 
planet of the solar system. It was 
discovered March 13, 1781 by 
Sir William Herschel, who also 
detected on Jan. 11, 1787, two 
of the Uranian satellites, Oberon 
and Titania. The mean distance 
of the planet from the sun is 
1,785,800,000 m., its period of 
revolution round the sun 84 years, 
its diameter 32,400 m. Though 


ficate was passed in exile, but he 
strove to maintain the policy of 
his great predecessor, Gregory VII. 
He excommunicated Philip I of 
France. In 1095 Urban crossed 
the Alps, re-entered his native 
country, and projected the first 
crusade, which he proclaimed at 
the council of Clermont. He died 
July 29, 1099. 

Urban HI (d. 1187). Pope 
1185-87. Born at Milan, of noble 
family, his name was Uberto 
Crivelli, and he was made a 
cardinal and archbishop of Milan 
by Pope Lucius III. On his 
election to the papacy he 
maintained the dispute between 
the pope and the emperor, Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, over the claim of 
the papacy to estates in Tuscany. 
He refused to crown Henry, 


Urban VI (1318-89). Pope 
1378-89. A Neapolitan, Barto- 
lommeo Prignano became arch- 
bishop of Bari in 1377, and on the 
death of Gregory XI was elected 
pope, April S, 1378. A tactless 
disciplinarian, he alienated the 
college of cardinals, who in July 
1378 met at Anagni, declared 
Urban’s election null, and elected 
a French cardinal as Clement \UI 
in his place. This was the origin 
of the Great Schism. Urban was 
on his way to seize the throne of 
Naples vacated by the death of 
Charles, whom he had himself 
crowned, when, thrown from his 
mule, he succumbed to his 
injuries, Oct. 15, 1389. 

Urban VHI (1568-1644). Pope, 
1623-44. Mafieo Barberini, a Flor- 
entine, was educated in Rome and 


64 times as big as the earth it is 
only fifteen times as heavy. Its 
period of rotation on its own 
axis is 10} hrs., as determined 
spectroscopically and from varia- 
tions in total brightness and 
surface spots. 

Three further satellites have been 
discovered : Ariel and Umbriel by 
Lassell in 1851, and another by 
Kuiper in 1948. The satellites re- 
volve in a plane nearly at right 
angles to the orbit of the planet, 
and have a retrograde motion. 
The spectrum of the planet 
indicates that the atmosphere 


Frederick’s son and the husband 
of Constance of Sicily, or to accept 
the emperor’s nominee as bishop 
of Treves. Frederick responded 
by putting a stop to all communi- 
cation between the papal court and 
German ecclesiastics. Urban was 
stopped from excommunicating 
him only by the refusal of the Ver- 
onese to aUow the sentence to be 
promulgated from their city. The 
pope died at Ferrara, Oct. 20, 1187. 

Urban IV (d. 1264). Pope 
1261-64. Son of a French cobbler 
of Troyes, Jacques Pantaloon 
studied in Paris and became 


Pisa, made car- 
dinal in 1606, 
and elected 
pope in 1623. 
During the 
Thirty Years 
War he sided 
with France. 
In Rome he 

built the mag- 

nifioent Bar- 

ropel62!h44 

of stones from the Colosseum, and 
took bronze from the Pantheon to 
make the tawdry baldachinum at 
S. Peter’s, an act which elicited 


contains methane, the intensity 
of the absorption bands corres- 
ponding to a terrestrial atmos- 
phere 4 m, thick. From irre- 
gularities in the orbit of Uranus, 
the remarkable mathematical and 
consequent telescopic discovery of 
Neptune (g.t?.) was made. See 
Astronomy; Planet. 

Urban. Name of eight popes, 
of whom all save two are noticed 
separately. Of Urban I nothing 
is known except that he reigned 
222-230, and was long honoured 
as a martyr. Urban VII (1621-90) 
died witMn a week of his election. 
Sept. 22, 1590. 

Urban H (d. 1099). Pope 
1088-99. A native of Champagne, 
of noblefamily, Otto or Ode studied 
at Reims under Bruno, founder of 
the Carthusians, and later entered 
the abbey of Cluny, where he 
became prior. As one of Gregory 
VU’s most trusted helpers, he was 
made cardinal and bishop of Ostia, 
and in 1088 was elected pope at a 
council held at Terracina. Rome 
was thfisn in the hands of the anti- 
pope Clement HI, who, with the 
support of the emperor, Henry IV, 
alfeieamated with Urban II in the 
actual occupation of S, Peter’s, 
The greater pwrt of Urban’s ponti- 


successively canon of Laon, arch- 
deacon of Liege, bishop of Verdun, 
1253, and patriarch of Jerusalem, 
1266, Innocent IV employed him 
in various missions, and in 1261 
he was elected pope at Viterbo. 
Urban’s policy led ultimately to 
the final overthrow of the enemy 
of the papacy, the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty. He secured French inter- 
vention in Italy in the person of 
Charles of Anjou, by the offer of 
the Sicilian crown, but Italy had 
to be won back from Manfred, 
prince of Tarentum. Urban’s 
diplomacy kept off Manfred, but 
the pope did not see the 
accomplishment of his schemes, 
for he died at Perugia, Oct. 2, 
1264. Urban established the 
feast of Corpus Ohristi, 

Urban V (1309-70). Pope 
1362-70. Guillaume Grimoard, a 
native of liangnedoc, entered the 
Benedictine order, in which he 
rose to be abbot of S. Victor at 
Marseilles. During bis absence as 
legate to Naples, he was elected to 
succeed Innocent VI and was 
crowned at Avignon, Nov. 6, 1362. 
In 1367 he moved to Rome, but in 
Nov., 1370, at the entreaties of 
the French cardinals, he returned 
to Avignon, dying there Dec. 19. 


one of Pasquino’s bitterest gibes, 
quod non fecerunt harbari fecerurU 
Barberini (what the barbarians 
left undone, the Barberini did). 
He founded the Propaganda Col- 
lege for missionaries, 1627 ; issued, 
1631, the Breviary as used until 
Pius X ; and fulminated decrees 
against the Jansenists. He died 
July 29, 1644. 

Urban District. In Hngland, 
Wales, and Ireland, a unit of local 
government. These districts were 
created by an Act of 1894 from 
populous areas which were not 
municipalities. Each has an elected 
council, presided over by a chair- 
man. 

Councillors are elected for three 
years, and one-third retire every 
year on April 16, unless the county 
^council has made an order provid- 
ing for aU to retire every three 
years and new elections to be held, 
A chairman is elected at the annual 
meeting, which appoints clerk, 
treasurer, surveyor, medical of0ice.r 
of health, sanitary inspector, and 
other officers. There must be an 
annual meeting on or immediately 
after April 15, and at least three 
other meetings in each year. The 
council may appoint and act 
through committees. It acts as 
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the sanitan^ authority and high- 
ways authority for unclassified 
roads, and exercises many other 
powers under various Acts of par- 
liament. Further pow'ers may also 
be delegated to it by the c.c. In 
1948 there were 572 urban districts 
in England and Wales. 

Urbi et Orbi. Latin phrase 
meaning To the city and the world. 
It is used in papal bulls to signify 
that they are addressed first to 
Rome and afterwards to the whole 
world, and thus are of universal 
authority and application. 

Urbino. City of Italy, in the 
prov, of Pesaro. It is 25 m. by 
road S.W. of Pesaro, on a hiU amid 
the E. ridges of the Apennines, be- 
tween the rivers Metauro and Fog- 
lia. The house wherein Raphael 
was born is now a museum of fine 
arts. The cathedral, 1801, has in- 
teresting paintings, and the 
churches of Santo Spirito and San 
Bomenico contain artistic trea- 
sures, as does also the loth century 
ducal palace. Urbino university 
dates from 1671. The famous 
library is now in Rome. Silks, 
majohea, oil, and cheese are the 
main products. Pop. est. 20,500. 

AstJrbinum,the 
city was prominent 
in Roman times; 
FederigodaMonte- 
feltro was created 
duke of Urbino in 
1474, and made the 
city a centre of 
science and art. It 


of Hindi, which, of the Indo- 
European family of languages, be- 
gan to be the common speech of 
India in the 2nd century b.c., and 
assumed literary form in the 8th 
A.D. From the Delhi and Meerut 
districts, Urdu spread over most of 
N. India. The poets Sanda and 
IMirtaqi wrote in Urdu early in 
the 18th century : Muhammad 
Hazir was an 
outstanding 
successor to 
them ; and in 
modem times 
Sir Mohammed 
Iqbal gained 
fame for his 
Urdu verse, 
appreciated all 
over India. The 
novel became 
another me- 
dium for the 
expression of 
Urdu literary 
talent, espe- 
cially with 
Pandit Rataur 
nath Sarshar. 

Although the 
accident of 



Urbino, Italy. 
Baphael ; top. 


British engi- 
the mines, 


was a papal posses- 
sion, 1626-1860. 

The city wall, vir- 
tually complete, 
had a narrow es- 
cape in the Second 
Great War, as it 
was mined hy the 
retreating Ger- 
mans. Allied 
troops entered the 
city in their wake, 

Aug. 29, 1944, and 
neers removed aU 
except those at the S.W. comer. 
Thus only some 200 yards of the 
wall was destroyed. 

Urdmnrtsk. Autonomous re- 
public of the U.S.S.R, It is 
hounded on the N. and W. by the 
region of Kirov, on the E. by the 
r^ion of Sverdlovsk, and on the 
S. by the Tatar A.S.S.R. Its cap- 
ital is Izhevsk, and the republic is 
a flourishing centre of timber and 
cereal production. 

Urdu (Turkish, camp). A lan- 
guage of the sub-continent of 
India. It arose from the Muslim 
invasion after the 11th century. 
It is in fact the Peraianised product 



The modem cathedral, with statue of 
light, house ia the market place where 
the artist was bom 

political controversy tended to 
make this language an exclusively 
Muslim possession in opposition to 
Hindi, Sarshar’s work shows that it 
had a wider appeal. 

Urdu script is Arabic in style 
and is written from right to left, 
whereas Hindi, in the Devan^ari 
or Sanskrit alphabet, is written 
from left to right. Hindustani, the 
lingua franca of about 120 million 
people, may be written in Urdn 
or Hindi script. Under British rule 
“ Roman Urdu ” was used in the 
army, but efforts to extend its use 
were not successful. 

Ure. River of Yorks, England, 
a headstream of the Yorkshire 
Ouse. It rises in the Pennincs in 


the X. Riding and flows E. and S.E. 
through Yoredale or Wensleydalc, 
past Askrigg, where there is the 
oldest bridge in the county, past 
Jcrvaulx abbey, Masham, Ripon, 
and Boroughbridge, to join the 
Swale, the two forming the Ouse. 

Urea (NHgCOXHg). Chemical 
compound occurring in the form of 
colourless tetrahedral crystals, and 
familiar to chemical students as 
the first organic substance to bo 
synthesised froni purely inorganic 
raw materials (Wohler, 1828). It 
has since been synthesised from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide for a 
variety of industrial purposes in- 
cluding pharmaceutical chemicals, 
fertilisers, and plastics. Conden- 
sation products of urea, and of its 
near derivatives thiourea and 
melamine, are the most important 
members of the urea formaldehyde 
plastics or aminoplastics. The 
m.p. of urea is 132-7° C. 

Urethane* Colourless crystal- 
line substance, known also as ethyl 
carbamate. It is prepared by heat- 
ing urea nitrate with alcohol, or by 
the action of ammonia on chloro- 
formie ester. Urethane is used in 
medicine as an hypnotic, and in 
combination with quinine as a 
sclerosing agent in treatment of 
varicose veins. 

Urethra. Channel through 
which urine is voided from the 
bladder. In the male it is 6 to 8 
ins. in length, and in the female 
approximately IJ ins. 

Urey, Haeold Clayton (b. 
1893). American chemist. He was 
bom April 29, 1893, studied at the 
universities of Montana and Cali- 
fornia, and, after doing chemical 
research in industry, served on the 
staff of Johns Hopkins, Montana, 
and Columbia universities. In 1934 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry for his work on the 
chemical aspects of the quantum 
theory. Professor of chemistry 
at Columbia at the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, Urey was put 
in charge of the atomic bomb pro- 
ject in 1940. . In 1945 he became 
professor of chemistry at Chicago. 

Urfa. Town of Asiatic Turkey. 
It is 78 m. S.W. of Diarhekir, and 
has considerable trade in cotton 
and wheat. It ocenpies the site 
of the ancient Edessa (g'.v.). Pop. 
36,636. It gives its name to a 
vilayet with a pop. of 267,561, 

Urga. Sacred city of the Mon- 
gols, otherwise Ulan Bator (g.t?.). 

Urgaaij or Uegenj. Town of 
Turkmen S.S.R. It is about 85 m. 
N.W. of Khiva, on an affluent of 
the Amu-Daria or Oxus, and is 
the commercial centre of a large 
district. Historically it is known 
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Tronos, and other gods and giants. 
These children he confined in Tar- 
tarus, and eventually, instigated by 
( le, they rose in revolt against him, 
headed by Cronos, Ti’ho mutilated 
him with a sickle. From his blood 
the Gigantes and the Furies were 
born, and firom the foam that arose 
where the mutilated parts fell into 
the sea sprang the goddess Aphro- 
dite. Pron. Yoora-nus. 

XTranus. Second outermost 
planet of the solar system. It w'as 
discovered March" 13, 1781 by 


ficate was passed in exile, but he 
strove to maintain the policy of 
his great predecessor, Gregory VII. 
He excommunicated Philip I of 
France. In 1095 Urban crossed 
the Alps, re-entered his native 
country, and projected the first 
crusade, which he proclaimed at 
the council of Clermont. He died 
July 29, 1099. 

Urban HI (d. 1187). Pope 
1185-87, Born at Milan, of noble 
family, his name was Uberto 
CriveUi, and he was made a 


^Urban VI (1318-89). Pope 
1378-89. A Neapolitan, Barto- 
lommeo Prignano became arch- 
bishop of Bari in 1377, and on the 
death of Gregory XI was elected 
pope, April 8, 1378. A tactless 
disciplinarian, he alienated the 
college of cardinals, who in July 
1378 met at Anagni, declared 
Urban’s election null, and elected 
a French cardinal as Clement VII 
in his place. This was the origin 
of the Great Schism. Urban was 
on his way to seize the throne of 


Sir William Herschel, who also 
detected on Jan. 11, 1787, two 
of the Uranian satellites, Oberon 
and Titania. The mean distance 
of the planet from the snn is 
1,785,800,000 m., its period of 
revolution round the sun 84 years, 
its diameter 32,400 m. Though 
64 times as big as the earth it is 
only fifteen times as hea^. Its 
period of rotation on its own 
axis is 10| hfs., as determined 
spectroscopically and from varia- 
tions in total brightness and 
surface spots. 

Three further satellites have been 
discovered : Ariel and Umbriel by 
Lassell in 1851, and another by 
Kuiper in 1948. The satellites re- 
volve in a plane nearly at right 
angles to the orbit of the planet, 
and have a retrograde motion. 
The spectrum of the planet 
indicates that the atmosphere 
contains methane, the intensity 
of the absorption bands corres- 
ponding to a terrestrial atmos- 
phere 4 m. thick. From irre- 
gularities in the orbit of Uranus, 
the remarkable mathematical and 
consequent telescopic discovery of 
Neptune (q.vJ) was made. Set 
Astronomy; Planet. 

Urban. Name of eight popes, 
of whom all save two are noticed 
separately. Of Urban I nothing 
is known except that he reigned 
222-230, and was long honoured 
as a martyr. Urban VII (1521-90) 
died within a week of his election. 
Sept. 22, 1590. 

Urban H (d. 1099). Pope 
1088-99. A native of Champagne, 
of noble family, Otto or Ode studied 
at Reims under Bruno, founder of 
the Carthusians, and later entered 
the abbey of duny, where he 
became prior. As one of Gregory 
VII’s most trusted helpers, he was 
made cardinal and bishop of Ostia, 
and in 1088 was elected pope at a 
council held at Terracina. Rome 
was then in the hands of the anti- 
pope dement III, who, with the 
support of the emperor, Henry IV, 
alternated with Urban II in the 
actual occupation of S. Peter’s. 
The greater part of Urban’s ponti- 


cardinal and archbishop of Milan 
by Pope Lucius III. On his 
election to the papacy he 
maintained the dispute between 
the pope and the emperor, Freder- 
ick Barbarossa, over the claim of 
the papacy to estates in Tuscany. 
He refused to crown Henry, 
Frederick’s son and the husband 
of Constance of Sicily, or to accept 
the emperor’s nominee as bishop 
of Treves. Frederick responded 
by putting a stop to all communi- 
cation between the papal court and 
German ecclesiastics. Urban was 
stopped from excommunicating 
him only by the refusal of the Ver- 
onese to allow the sentence to be 
promulgated from their city. The 
pope died at Ferrara, Oct. 20, 1187, 

Urban IV (d. 1264). Pope 
1261-64. Son of a French cobbler 
of Troyes, Jacques Pantaloon 
studied in Paris and became 
successively canon of Laon, arch- 
deacon of Liege, bishop of Verdun, 
1253, and patriarch of Jerusalem, 
1255. Innocent IV employed him 
in various missions, and in 1261 
he was elected pope at Viterbo. 
Urban’s policy led ultimately to 
the final overthrow of the enemy 
of the papacy, the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty. He secured French inter- 
vention in Italy in the person of 
Charles of Anjou, by the offer of 
the Sicilian crown, but Italy had 
to be won back from Manfred, 
prince of Tarentum. Urban’s 
diplomacy kept off Manfred, but 
the pope did not see the 
accomplishment of his schemes, 
for he died at Perugia, Oct. 2, 
1264. Urban established the 
feast of Corpus Christi. 

Urban V (1309-70). Pope 
1362-70. Guillaume Grimoard, a 
native of Languedoc, entered the 
Benedictine order, in which he 
rose to be abbot of S. Victor at 
Marseilles. During his absence as 
legate to Naples, he was elected to 
succeed Innocent VT and was 
crowned at Avignon, Nov. 6, 1362. 
In 1367 he moved to Rome, but in 
Nov., 1370, at the entreaties of 
the French cardinals, he returned 
to Avignon, dying there Dec. 19. 


Naples vacated by the death of 
Charles, whom he had himself 
crowned, when, thrown from liis 
mule, he succumbed to his 
injuries, Oct. 15, 1389. 

Urban Vni (1568-1644). Pope, 
1623-44. Maffeo Barherini, a Flor- 
entine, was educated in Rome and 
Pisa, made car- 
dinal in 1606, 
and elected 
pope iu 1623. 
During the 
Thirty Years 
War he sided 
with France. 
In Rome he 

built the mag- 

Urb^VJII, nificent Bar- 
Pow 1683-44 

of stones from the Colosseum, and 
took bronze from the Pantheon to 
make the tawdry baldachinum at 
S. Peter’s, an act which elicited 
one of Pasquino’s bitterest gibes, 
quod non fecerunt barhari fecerunt 
Barherini (what the barbarians 
left undone, the Barberini did). 
He foxmded the Propaganda Col- 
lege for missionaries, 1627 ; issued, 
1631, the Breviary as used until 
Pius X ; and fulminated decrees 
against the Jansenists. He died 
July 29, 1644. 

Urban District. In England, 
Wales, and Ireland, a imit of local 
government. These districts were 
created by an Act of 1894 from 
populous areas which were not 
municipalities. Each has an elected 
council, presided over by a chair- 
man. 

Councillors are elected for three 
years, and one-third retire every 
year on April 15, unless the ooxmty 
^council has made an order provid- 
ing for all to retire every three 
years and new elections to he held. 
A chairman is elected at the annual 
meeting, which appoints clerk, 
treasurer, surveyor, medical ofi5oc,r 
of health, sanitary inspector, and 
other officers. There must be an 
annual meeting on or immediately 
after April 15, and at least three 
other meetings in each year. The 
council may appoint and act 
through committees. It acts as 
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the sanitary authority and high- 
ways authority for unclassified 
roads, and exercises many other 
powers under various Acts of par- 
liament. Further powers may also 
be delegated to it by the c.c. In 
1948 there were 572 urban districts 
in England and Wales. 

Urbi et Orbi. Latin phrase 
meaning To the city and the world. 
It is used in papal bulls to signify 
that they are addressed first to 
Rome and afterwards to the whole 
world, and thus are of universal 
authority and application. 

Urbmo, City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Pesaro. It is 25 m. by 
road S.W. of Pesaro, on a hill amid 
the E. ridges of the Apennines, be- 
tween the rivers Metauro and Fog- 
lia. The house wherein Raphael 
was bom is now a museum of fine 
arts. The cathedral, 1801, has in- 
teresting paintings, and the 
churches of Santo Spirito and San 
Domenico contain artistic trea- 
sures, as does also the 15th century 
ducal palace. Urbino university 
dates from 1671. The famous 
library is now in Rome, Silks, 
majolica, oil, and cheese are the 
main products. Pop. est. 20,500. 

AstJrbinum, the 
city was prominent 
in Roman times ; 

Federigo daMonte- 
feltro was created 
duke of Urbino in 
1474, and made the 
city a centre of 
science and art. It 


of Hindi, which, of the Indo- 
European family of languages, be- 
gan to be the common speech of 
India in the 2nd century b.c., and 
assumed literary form in the 8th 
A.D. From the Delhi and Meerut 
districts, Urdu spread over most of 
N. India. The poets Sanda and 
Mirtaqi wrote in Urdu early in 
the 18th century : Muhammad 
Nazir was an 
outstanding 
successor to 
them ; and in 
modern times 
Sir Mohammed 
Iqbal gained 
fame for his 
Urdu verse, 
appreciated all 
over India. The 
novel became 
another me- 
dium for the 
expression of 
Urdu literary 
talent, espe- 
cially with 
Pandit Ratan- 
nath Sarshar. 

Although the 
accident of 



was a papal posses- 
sion, 1626-1860. 

The city waU, vir- 
tually complete, 
had a narrow es- 
cape in the Second 
Great War, as it 
was mined by the 
retreating Ger- 
mans. Allied 
troops entered the ^ 
city in their wake, 

Aug. 29, 1944, and British engi- 
neers rexhoved all the mines, 
except those at the S.W. comer. 
Thus only some 200 yards of the 
wall was destroyed. 

Urdmurtsk. Autonomous re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. It is 
bounded on the N. and W, by the 
region of Kirov, on the E. by the 
region of Sverdlovsk, and on the 
S. by the Tatar A.S.S.R. Its cap- 
ital is Izhevsk, and the republic is 
a flourishing centre of timber and 
cereal production. ■ 

Urdu (Turkish, camp). A lan- 
guage of the sub-continent of 
India. It arose from the Muslim 
m7asion after the 11th century. 
It is in fact the Persianised product 



The modem cathedral, with statue of 
right, house in the market place where 
the artist was horn 

political controversy tended to 
make this language an exclusively 
Muslim possession in opposition to 
Hindi, Sarshar’s work shows that it 
had a wider appeal. 

Urdu script is Arabic in style 
and is written from right to left, 
whereas Hindi, in the Devanagari 
or Sanskrit alphabet, is written 
from left to right. Hindustani, the 
lingua franca of about 120 million 
people, may he written in Urdu 
or Hindi script. Under British rule 
“ Roman Urdu ” was used in the 
army, but efforts to extend its use 
were not successful. 

Ure. River of Yorks, England, 
a headstream of the Yorkshire 
Ouse. It rises in the Pennines in 


the N. Riding and flows E, and S.E. 
through Yoredale or \yensleydale, 
past Askrigg, where there is the 
oldest bridge in the county, past 
Jcrvaulx abbey, Masliam, Ripon, 
and Boroughbridge, to join the 
Swale, the two forming the Ouse. 

Urea (NH 2 CONH 2 ). Chemical 
compound occurring in the form of 
colourless tetrahedral crystals, and 
familiar to chemical students as 
the first organic substance to bo 
synthesised from purely inorganic 
raw’ materials (Wohler, 1828). It 
has since been synthesised from 
ammonia and carbon dioxide for a 
variety of industrial purposes in- 
cluding pharmaceutical chemicals, 
fertilisers, and plastics. Conden- 
sation products of urea, and of its 
near derivatives thiourea and 
melamine, are the most important 
members of the urea formaldehyde 
plastics or aminoplastics. The 
m.p. of urea is 132*7° C. 

Urethane. Colourless crystal- 
line substance, known also as ethyl 
carbamate. It is prepared by heat- 
ing urea nitrate with alcohol, or by 
the action of ammonia on chloro- 
formio ester. Urethane is used in 
medicine as an hypnotic, and in 
combination with quinine as a 
sclerosing agent in treatment of 
varicose veins. 

Urethra. Channel through 
which urine is voided from the 
bladder. In the male it is 6 to 8 
ins. in length, and in the female 
approximately ins. 

Urey, Harold Clayton (b. 
1893). American chemist. He was 
born April 29, 1893, studied at the 
universities of Montana and Cali- 
fornia, and, after doing chemical 
research in industry, served on the 
staff of Johns Hopkins, Montana, 
and Columbia universities. In 1934 
he was awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry for his work on the 
chemical ajspects of the quantum 
theory. Professor of ehemistiy 
at Columbia at the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, Urey was put 
in charge of the atomic bomb pro- 
ject in 1940. In 1945 he became 
professor of chemistry at Chicago. 

Urfa. Town of Asiatic Turkey. 
It is 78 m. S.W. of Diarbekir, and 
has considerable trade in cotton 
and wheat. It occupies the site 
of the ancient Edessa (g^.v.). Pop. 
36,635. It gives its name to a 
vilayet with a pop, of 267,561. 

Urga. Sacred city of the Mon- 
gols, otherwise Ulan Bator (q.v,). 

Urgaxij OB Uegenj. Town of 
Turkmen S.S.R. It is about 85 m. 
N.W. of Khiva, on an affluent of 
the Amu-Daria or Oxus, and is 
the commercial centre of a large 
district. Historically it is known 
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as a principal place in the Khiva 
KJianate, often itself called 
Urganj. Jenghiz Khan in 1220 was 
one of many tribal leaders to storm 
the place, which was strategically 
more valuable before the Amu- 
Daria changed course. As Orgunje 
it is mentioned in the famous 
descriptive passage which closes 
Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustnm. 

TTri. Canton of Switzerland. 
It comprises 415 sq. m.in the valley 
of the Reuss, with outliers of the 
Bernese Alps on the W., the Glarus 
Alps on the E., and the St. Gott- 
hard group to S. It is elevated, 
sparsely peopled, and almost solely 
dependent upon the pastoral in- 
dustry and its dairy products. 
Altdorf, scene of Tell’s exploits, is 
the capital, and Andermatt is in 
this canton. Tlie inhabitants are 
German-speaking Roman Catho- 
lics. One of the four forest cantons, 
Uri joined the Swiss confederacy 
of 1291. Pop. 27,302. 

Tlxiah. Hittite soldier, whose 
fate is told in 2 Sam. 11. David, 
having committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, wife of Uriah, ordered 
Ms captains to place the latter in 
the forefront of the hottest battle,” 
where he w'as slain by the people of 
Rabhah. This drew upon David 
the rebuke of Nathan, and Ms 
child by Bathsheba died at seven 
days old. 

Urial (Ovia vignei)* Species of 
wild sheep, found in the Punjab, 
Tibet, Afghanistan, and Baluohis- 


monium salt, and in the blood and 
calculi of gouty patients as the 
acid sodium salt. It is the chief 
constituent of the excreta of birds 
and reptiles. Uric acid was dis- 
covered in 1776 by Scheele in 
urinary calculi. It may give rise 
to stone by reason of its insolubility. 

Uriconian Series. In geology, 
a group of ancient Pre-Cambrian 
lavas, volcanic tuffs, and minor in- 
trusions which form the Church 
Strotton Mils and the Wrekin, 
SbropsMre. They underlie the 
sediments of the Longmyud, and 
are tentatively correlated with 
similar rocks in the Malvern Hills 
and Pembrokeshire. They are 
named after the ancient Roman 
city of Urioonium {v.L ). See 
Pre-Cambrian ; Tuff ; Volcano ; 
Wrekin. 

tTriconium ob Viroconium. A 
Roman British town, tribal capital 
of the Cornovii, on the site of 
Wroxeter, SbropsMre. It was pro- 
bably established as a military fort 
by Claudius with the XIV legion 
about A.I). 47 ; when the legion 
withdrew in 70 a municipal centre 
quickly developed. Within its 
walled enclosure of 170 acres were 
a market place 394 ft. by 265 ft., 
public baths, and jBbae houses of 
Italian design. The junction of 
the Watling Street and of roads 
from Oaerloon and Chester, Uri- 
oonium attained much opulence. 
Excavations in 1912-14 and 1923- 
27 revealed* rows of colonnaded 


Urine is secreted by the kidneys, 
from which it is passed through the 
ureters to the bladder, and thence 
is voided at intervals through the 
urethra. Normal urine is of a 
yellow colour, wMch may vary in 
tint to a considerable degree with- 
out indicating any deviation from 
health.^ The most important pig- 
ment is termed urochrome, and 
there are smaller quantities of other 
pigments. The reaction of normal 
urine is acid, this being due chiefly 
to the presence of acid soium 
phosphate. Urine becomes less 
acid during the process of active 
digestion, and is also less so 
in vegetarians and herbivorous 
animals. The chemical constitu- 
tion also undergoes various altera- 
tions during pregnancy. 

An increase in the amount of 
urine passed occurs in diabetes, cer- 
tain forms of nephritis or Bright’s 
disease, and occasionally in hysteri- 
cal attacks. It may also result 
from taking drugs which stimulate 
the flow of urine, such as caffeine 
and citrate of soda. Albumen is 
present in the urine in high fevers 
and in certain diseases of the kid- 
ney. Sugar in the urine is indica- 
tive of diabetes, but small amounts 
may be present in certain affections 
of the nervous system, in physical 
fatigue, and in other diseases. 
Bile may be present ; obstruction 
of the bile ducts results in the bile 
passing into the blood stream. 
Blood in the urine occurs in hlack- 


- shops, a temple, fur- 

naces for bronze work- 
ing, etc. See Britain ; 
Wroxeter. 

Urim and Thum- 
mim. Sacred objects 
which the ancient 
Hebrews employed as 
oracles or media for 
learning the will of God. 
They were probably two 
small stones, represent- 
ing “ yes ” and “ no,” 
one of wMch was shaken 
out of some receptacle. 
On difficult occasions, 
as in 1 Sam. 14, an 
agreement was previ- 
ously made as to the 

^5***‘ii sheep of central Asia that attached 

dwells m flocks m the valleys and on the In alate doc- 

I. Tx ^ j . . . , ■ ument. Ex. 28, v. 30, 

tan. It stands about 3 ft. high, and they are referred to as carried in the 



has greyish brown hair on the 
npper parts, with whitish under- 
parts. The horns measure about 
27 ins. along the curve. Urials are 


high priest’s breastplate. The whole 
question of Urim and Thummim is 
obscure, even the meaning of the 
words, wMch have been translated 


^ valleys and on as Lights and Perfections, or as 

the hills, usuallv in flocks. 


the hms, usually in flpoKS. 

TJ'ric Orystafline sub- 

stance fPund nornaMly in «TYift.p 
quantities in urine as tne acid axn- 


Light and Darkness, being uncer- 
tain. ^ /See Breastplate; Lot. 

Urine. Fluid oontaimng waste 
material abstracted from the blood. 


water fever, in acute nephritis, and 
in injuries to the kidney and 
bladder. Pus there may be due to 
suppuration in any part of the 
urinary channel. Bacteria may be 
present in typhoid, gonorrhoea, 
tuberculosis, and other diseases, 
while occasionally eggs of Bil- 
harzia, or indications of other 
parasites, are found. Deposition 
of urates and other salts while the 
urine is still in the kidney or 
bladder gives rise to tbe formation 
of calculi and gravel. Extravasa- 
tion is leakage of tbe urine into the 
surrounding tissues owing to injury 
of some part of the walls of the 
channel. Suppression of the urine 
occurs when the kidneys have 
ceased to exercise their function, 
the commonest cause being acute 
nephritis. 

Uri-Rothstock, Alpine peak of 
Switzerland, in the canton of Uri. 
It rises to 9,620 ft., S.W. of the 
S.B. end of Lake Lucerne. To the 
S.W. is the Engelberg Rothstook, 
9,260 ft. 

Urmia, Ubumia, ob Uetjmiya. 
Lake of Persia, also called Daria 
Shah, or the royal lake. Lying at 
an alt. of 4,000 ft. in Azerbaijan 
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prov., it has no outlet and is very 
shallow. Owing to its saltiness, fish 
cannot live in it. The area is 
1,795 sq. m., length about 80 m., 
and width varies up to 35 m. The 
most important town near the 
Lake is Tabriz, on the E. 

Urmia, UEtrauA, os Urumiya. 
Town of Persia. Situated 12 m. W. 
of the lake of the same name, in 
Azerbaijan prov., it is said to be 
the birthplace of Zoroaster 
It is now the seat of an B.C. bishop. 
Raisins are exported. 

Urmston. Urban dist. of 
Lancs, England, comprising the 
to-«*nships of Urmston, Eliston, 
and Davyhulme. About 5 m. 
W.S.W. of Manchester, it is a re- 
sidential suburb with a large in- 
dustrial estate. There are three 
rly. stations. Pop. 37,500. 

Urn (Lat. 
urna). Vase of 
clay, glass, 
stone, or metal, 
especially one 
with an egg- 
shaped body on 
a pedestailed 
base. In anci- 
ent Rome urns 
were used for 
drawing lots, 
storing water, 
or depositing 
before tombs. 
Ruder sepul- 
chral wares 
were placed in 
Neolithic, 
Bronze Age, 
and late-Celtic 
graves in Bri- 
tain and else- 
bas-ieliel on a where. The 
Greek stela oJ the nm 

5Ui oentaty, B.O. modem tea 

retains the 
characteristic shape. See Canopic 
Jar ; Cinerary Urn. 

Um-Burial. Interment of 
human remains in a jar-shaped 
receptacle, usually of clay. The 
um may enclose the whole body, 
the severed parts, or the disjointed 
bones after the removal of the flesh ; 
these being placed in the um 
either immediately or after a pre- 
liminary earth-burial. The custom 
is traceable, for unbumed and 
burned remains, in pre-Columbian 
and recent aboriginal America. 

Um-Burial is the short title of a 
book written by Sir Thomas 
Browne and published in 1668. Its 
full title is Hydriotaphia, Urae- 
BuriaU ; or a discourse of sepul- 
chrall umes lately found in Nor- 
folk. It is regarded as containing, 
especially in its final chapter, some 
of the most magnificent passages in 
English prose. See Browne, Sir T. 


W I f J ^ 


ITin depicted in 


Urotropiue or Hexamethyl- 
enetetramine. Drug prepared 
by the action of ammonia on 
formaldehyde and also known as 
hesamine (g.r.). 

Urqnhart or Urchard, Sir 
Thomas (c. 161 1-c. 1660). Scot- 
tish author and translator. Eldest 



Sir Thomas 
XTranhart, 
Scottish author 
Prom an old print 


— I son of Thomas 
J Urquhart of 
^ Cromarty, he 
was educated at 
King's College, 
Aberdeen. As an 
opponent of the 
Covenant, he 
took part in the 
abortive move- 
ment in the 
north in 1639, 
and then took 
refuge at the English court, where 
he w^as knighted in 1641. In 1649 
he joined the Royalists, and was 
taken prisoner and confined in the 
Tower, but was released through 
the clemency of Cromwell in 1652. 
In that year appeared The Jewel, a 
panegyric of the Scottish nation, 
and in 1653 Logopandecteision, an 
outline of a universal language 
marked by great ingenuity. 

Urquhart’s reputation rests on 
his translation of Rabelais, one of 
the masterpieces of its kind. As 
one critic said, “ In point of style 
Urquhart was Rabelais incarnate, 
and in his employment of the ver- 
bal resources, whether of science or 
pseudo-science and slang, he al- 
most surpassed Rabelais himself.” 
Little is known of Urquhart’s later 
years. Tradition says that he died 
of an uncontrollable fit of laughter 
when he heard of the Restoration 
of Charles II. 

Ursa Major or the Great 
Bear. One of the northern con- 
stellations. Its brightest stars 
form the Plough or Charles’s Wain, 
a familiar constellation in the N. 
sky. It consists of seven bright 
stars 'denoted by the first seven 
letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
a number of fainter stars, a and p 
Ursae Majoris are called the point- 
ers from the fact that the line 
joining them points approximately 
to the pole star. Six of the chief 
stars are of the second magnitude, 
and the seventh, e Ursae Majoris, 
of the third, t Ursa© Majoris, or 
Mizar, was the first telescopic 
double star to he detected. There 
are many other double stars in the 
constellation, and the weU-known 
Owl planetary nebula. 

Ursa Minor or the Lesser 
Bear. Constellation between Ursa 
Major and the north pole. The eon- 
steilation was also known as the 
Twister, from its obvious constant 



circling of the pole. a Ursae 
Minoris is Polaris, the pole star. 

Ursula (5th centurj^). Virgin 
martyr, the patron saint of maid- 
ens. She is said to have been the 
daughter of a Cornish prince and 
to have fled “with her friends to 
Gaul to escape the Saxon invaders 
of Britain. After a visit to Rome 
she is reported to have been slain 
with many others by the Huns 
about 453, near the banks of the 
Rhine, and to have been buried at 
Cologne. She is commemorated 
with her fellow virgin martyrs on 
Oct. 21. 

Ursulines. R.C. religious order 
for women. It was founded at 
Brescia by S. Angela di Meriei 
(1470-1540). 

The original 
institution 
was an associ- 
ation of young 
ladies living at 
home, devot- 
ing their spare 
time to works 
of piety and 
especially to 
the education 
of poor child- 
ren. In 1535 
theassociation 
received epis- 
copal approval 
as a religious 
community ; 
the spread of 
the work in 
the next few 
years led to 
the approval 
of Pope Paul 
ITT , Under the protection and 
guidance of S. Charles Borromeo it 
was made an enclosed religious 
order under the rule of S. Augustine 
by Gregory XIII in 1572. The 
order, which is famed for its 
schools, maintains several con- 
vents in Great Britain. 

The Company of S. Ursula is 
another congregation founded at 
Ddle by Anne de Xaintonge in 
1606. Occupied in conducting 
elementary and secondary schools 
and in pious works, it has houses 
in Europe and America. 


Ursulines. Habit 
of the Order 


Urti.caceae. Botanical name 
for the nettle family. This is an 
extensive family of herbs and 
shrubby plants, natives of the 
temperate and warm regions. They 
have mostly alternate leaves, and 
the flowers have usually the sexes 
separate. The fruits are one- 
seeded. Familiar examples are 
wall-pellitory (Parietaria) and the 
stinging nettle (Urtica). 

Urticaria. This complaint is 
described in the article Itch. 
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XJnigTiay. River of S. America. 
With the Parana it forms the Plate 
river {q.v.). It rises in the coast 
range of S. Brazil and flows 
W.N.W. as the Pelotas, through a 
little known jungle forest. Most of 
its course of 1,(^0 m. is over the 
plateau. For the lowest 100 m. it is 
a broad stream, 6 to 9 m. across. 
Sea-going vessels reach Paysandi'i, 
150 m. upstream ; smaller vessels 
are stopped by rapids at Salto, 50 
m. farther ; above the rapids 
barges traverse the next 300 m. 
The chief affluent is the Rio Negro. 
For the lowest 400 m. the river 
separates Uruguay from Argentina. 

Uruguay (Republica Oriental 
del XJmguay, republic east of 


the Uruguay). 



TTrugiiay arms 


S. American re- 
public which 
takes its name 
from the river 
Uruguay. It is 
wholly within 
the S. temperate 
zone, on the At- 
lantic coast, S, of 
Brazil, separated 
from Argentina 


by the Uruguay on the W. and by 
the estuary of the Plate on the S. W. 
The old name of the country, 
dating from the time when 
Uruguay was part of the Spanish 
viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata 
(River Plate), and still in local use, 
is La Banda Oriental (the eastern 
bank), whence the inhabitants 
style themselves Orientals. 

Uruguay, which has an area of 
72,153 sq. m., is the smallest in 
size, and second smallest in pop, 
(2,202,936 in 1942), of the S. 
American republics. A- third of 
the pop. lives in lilontevideo (est. 
770,000), the capital. The birth 
rate is 19*9 per thousand ; the 
death rate 10*4. 

Uruguay owes its independent 
existence to its geographical posi- 
tion. Historically it belongs to the 
Spanish system of River Plate 
provinces which formed" the Ar- 
gentine confederation. It is an 
extension of the treeless grassy 
plain of the Argentine pampa, 
though the Uruguayan open coun- 
try is less flat and uniform. The 
gpiss lands sweep in long undula- 
tions or ridges. The cucWlas or 
tops of the ridges form as it were 
natural causeways. The gentle 
declivities between them slope 
down to winding canadaa or 
watery hollows which feed in- 
numerahle small streams mostly 
fl.o™g mix> the affluents of the 
Uruguay. The streams and rivers 
are bordered by low trees ; 
otherwise the grass lands are 
usuaUy treeless except for occa- 


sional plantations. Five consider- 
able rivers, of which the Negro 
is the largest, flow W. into the 
Uruguay, three flow E. into the 
Lagoa Mirim, an extensive lagoon 
about 50 m. from the Atlantic 
coast. To the N. of the Rio Negro 
the hills are higher and steeper 
than S. of it. 

Uruguay enjoys an excellent 
climate, in spite of summer heat 
and the rapid fall in temp., 
especially from Oct. to Jan. 
(summer), caused by the pampero 
or violent line squall from the S. 
or S.W. At Montevideo the mean 
temp, ranges, on the average, 
from 72® F. in Jan. to 51° F. in 
July ; the highest temp, recorded 
is 102® F. and the lowest 32® F. 
Rain falls at all seasons, the nature 
of the distribution determining 
whether wheat or maize is grown. 
The country is well adapted for 
white labour, and there has been 
considerable immigration, par- 
ticularly from Italy and Spain. 

Constitution. A new constitu- 
tion, approved by popular vote in 
1942, confirmed the existing legis- 
lative and governing bodies of (a) 
president and vice-president and 
a cabinet of nine ministers, (b) 
senate of 30, presided over by the 
vice-president, who holds the 
casting vote, and (c) chamber of 



TTiuguay. Map of the pastoral republic of South 
America formerly known as La Banda Oriental, i.e., 
the eastern bank of the Uruguay 

deputies of 99 ; but whereas, 
under the constitution of 1934, 

15 of the senate seats and three 
cabinet posts were assigned to the 
party taking second place in a 
general election, seats in both 
senate and chamber were filled on 
a basis of P.R., and the president 
was left free to choose his cabinet. 


There is universal suffrage, women 
being given the vote under the 
1934 constitution. Elections for 
both houses are held every four 
years ; voting is secret. The 
country is divided for local ad- 
ministration into 19 depts. 

Uruguay enjoys complete 
liberty of religion, but the majority 
of the people are R.C. Elementary 
education is compulsory ; ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
are free. Montevideo is the seat of 
a university opened in 1849 and 
normally attended by some 19,000 
students. 

The people of Uruguay are pre- 
dominantly of European origin, 
with some admixture of American 
Indian and negro blood. They are 
of a simpler and less cosmopolitan 
type than the Argentinians, pre- 
serving in a. greater degree the old- 
fashioned Creole ways. Monte- 
video, the capital, is also the chief 
port. Pay sand li, Salto, and Fray 
Bentos lie on the navigable Uru- 
guay. Spanish is the language of 
the country. There is a prolific and 
ably conducted newspaper press. 
Uruguay’s best known writer was 
J. E. Rodo iq.v,). 

Ocean steamers ascend the 
Uruguay as far as Paysandfl ; 
large river steamers can get as 
high as Salto. Above the cascades 
which give this 
town its name, 
smaller craft as- 
cend to the Brazil- 
ian frontier and 
beyond. The 1,477 
m. of rly. were, 
except some 80 m. 
already under 
state control, 
British owned un- 
til bought by the 
Uruguay govt. in. 
1948 ; they are 
of standard’ 
gauge. Good mo- 
tor roads connect 
the capital with 
most of the im- 
portant cities; 
long distance bus 
services plying 
over 2,600 m. of 
highway. There 
are air services 
to all N. and S. 
American coun- 
tries, Carrasco to the E. of Monte- 
video being the chief airport. 

Most of the occupations of Uru- 
guay are pastoral, principal pro- 
ducts and exports being meat, 
wool, and hides ; there are large 
establishments, notably at Fray 
Bentos, for making meat extract 
and canning meat ; jerked beef is 
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still prepared by old-fashioned 
methods for export to Brazil and 
the W. Indies. ^leat and wool 
account for 85 p.c. of the value of 
Uruguay’s exports. There are, 
however, some important indus- 
tries, among manufactures pro- 
duced being boots and shoes of 
first-class quality, woollen and 
worsted fabrics, cotton goods, 
carded yarn, and rayon fabrics, 
jute bags, cordage, flour and bis- 
cuits, glass and bottles, cigars and 
cigarettes, wines, beer, and spirits, 
and motor car tires. This industrial 
development arose chiefly from the 
need to produce goods otherwise 
unobtainable during the two Great 
Wars by the cutting off of Euro- 
pean manufactures. 

A govt, organization enjoys a 
monopoly of the manufacture of 
chemicals which include alcohol, 
sulphate, chloride, carbonate of 
soda, chloroform, collodion pre- 
parations, sulphuric ether and 
acid, superphosphate, sulphate of 
iron, benzol, toluol, naphthalene, 
nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
caustic soda, and ammonia. .Large 
quantities of soap are manufac- 
tured in Montevideo, Uruguayan 
marble is used extensively in 
Argentina and Great Britain. 

'Damming of the Rio Negro and 
the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant, in progress in 1948, 
promised a great increase in Uru- 
guay’s industrial potential. 

History. Little is known of the 
history of the area which came to 
be called Uruguay before the 
arrival of Solis, first European 
navigator to reach the Plate 
estuary who landed on its N. shore 
1512, but on a second visit was 
killed and eaten by the savage 
Charruas, the natives of the 
country. In the 17th century 
Spanish Jesuit missions endeav- 
oured to Christianise the Indians. 
The first wliite settlement was 
made in 1678, when the Portu- 
guese of Brazil founded the port 
and settlement of Colonia del 
Sacramento on the shore opposite 
to Buenos Aires, to be an outpost 
of Portuguese advance and a base 
for the smuggling trade with the 
Spanish provs. beyond the river. 

This was the beginning of the 
rivalry between Portugal and 
Spain, later between Brazil and 
Argentina, for possession of the 
Banda Oriental, a conflict which 
is the principal cause of the turbu- 
lent history and late development 
of Uruguay. The governor of 
Buenos Akes asserted Spanish 
sovereignty over Colonia, and 
during the following 85 years it 
changed hands eight times. Finally 


the place was taken and its forti- 
fications destroyed by the Span- 
iards in 1777. After Buenos Aires 
became independent in 1810, 
Montevideo was still held by the 
Spaniards, but surrendered to 
Argentine forces in 1814. 

But dissensions broke out be- 
tween the Ai'gentine commander 
and the local leader Artigas (q,v.), 
who proclaimed the independence 
of the Banda Oriental, Aug. 25, 
1825. Brazilian occupation of 
Montevideo followed, there was a 
revolt headed by Lavalleja, the 
second hero of Uruguayan inde- 
pendence, and three years war, 
1825-28, between Argentine and 
Brazil for the possession of the 
country. Through British media- 
tion peace was made Aug. 27, 
1828, on the basis of the inde- 
pendence of Uruguay, which 
became a buffer-state. Her inde- 
pendence was still not respected. 
Amidst the strife of local leaders, 
complicated by Brazilian inter- 
vention, Rosas (q.v.), the tyrant of 
Buenos Aires, tried to conquer 
the country ; Montevideo received 
the help of Garibaldi in its eight 
years’ siege. Only after the fall of 
Rosas in 1853 was Uruguay free 
to start national construction. 
She joined Argentina and Brazil 
in the war against Paraguay, 
1865-70. 

During the First Great War 
Uruguay broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany; during 
the Second she declared war on 
Germany and Japan on Feb. 22, 
1945. During both, she was an 
important supplier of food, par- 
ticularly meat, to the Allies. She 
was a foundation member of the 
United Nations, being represented 
at the San Francisco conference in 
April, 1945. Consvlt Uruguay, 
W. H. Koebel, 1912 ; The Argen- 
tine and Uruguay, H. J. G. Ross, 
1917 ; Utopia in Uruguay, S. G. 
Hanson, 1938 ; Historia de la 
Republica O. del Uruguay, 8 vols., 
J. Salgodo 1943., 

Urns. Name given by the 
Romans to the European wild ox, 
Bos taurus primigenius, also called 
by its German name Aurochs ( gr.v. ). 

U Saw (1900-48). Burmese 
politician. Acting as premier 
during 1940-41, he visited London 
on a mission to discuss with 
Winston Churchill the future status 
of his country. On leaving Eng- 
land he got into touch with the 
Japanese consul in Lisbon. The 
British govt., apprised of this, 
had his aircraft overtaken and 
forced dowh in Palestine, and U 
Saw was interned for the re- 
mainder of the war. Released 


in 1946 he returned to Burma, 
and was one of a deputation 
under U Aung San conferring 
with the British govt, in London. 
Refusing to sign the agreement 
I reached on 
Burma’s poli- 
tical future, he 
resigned h i s 
seat in the 
cabinet. After 
the assassin- 
ation of U 
Aung San and 
six ministers, 

tried on charges of abetting the 
murders and conspiring to over- 
throw the govt. He was found 
guilty and executed May 8, 1948. 

Usedom. Island in the Baltic 
Sea. It lies N. of the Stettiner 
Haff. betw’een the Swine and Peene 
channels. Length 36 m., area 158 
sq. m. The people engage in cattle 
rearing, farming, and fishing. "Sea- 
bathing resorts dot the coast. 
Swinemunde and Usedom are the 
chief towns. In 1945 the island, 
long a German possession, came 
within the Russian zone of occupa- 
tion, except for the extreme E. 
point, allotted to Poland. 

Uses. English legal term. Uses 
means the use or enjoyment of a 
thing, apart from actual owner- 
ship, and' a similar meaning 
attaches to the word use, the 
modern equivalent of which is 
trust. In feudal times land could 
not be bequeathed or transferred 
to a religious house, so to sur- 
mount the difficulty the lawyers 
invented the theory of uses. Land 
was transferred, as far as its legal 
ownership was concerned, but the 
original owner, or someone se- 
lected by him, enjoyed the profits 
therefrom. In 1536 the statue of 
uses was passed to prevent this 
practice, but it was a failure as 
other methods were invented by 
the lawyers. See Land Laws. 

Ushabii. Funerary statuette 
in the form of a mummy, interred 
with the dead in ancient Egypt. 
The word is usually said to denote 
answerers,” who respond on 
behalf of the deceased to the call 
for service in the realm of Osiris. 
At first made of stone or wood, by 
the end of the 18th dynasty 
ushabtis were almost always made 
of glazed faience. The many- 
coloured type was afterwards re- 
placed exclusively by plain blue, 
with the name of the deceased, 
and usually also the 6th chapter of 
the Book of the Dead, inscribed in 
black. In the tomb of Seti I there 
were found 700 ushabtis, and in 
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the Saite age 400 were regularly 
enclosed in partitioned boxes in 
each tomb. 

Ushak. Town of Asiatic 
Turkey. In the vilayet of 
Kiitahya, it is about 120 m. E. of 
Izmir, "with which it is connected 
by rly. It is famous for its 
carpets. Pop. est. 17,000. 

Uskant. English name for the 
island of Ouessant, dept, of 
Pinistere, France. The western- 
most of the islands of Brittany, it 



Usk, Monmoathshiie. Bnined keep 
o£ the Norman castle 
Valentine 


lies 26 m. W. by N. of Brest. Of 
granite formation, bare and tree- 
less, it measures about 4J m. in 
length, and is surrounded by small 
islets and rocks. A smaU port, 
Ouessant, lies to the W., and there 
are fortifications. On July 27, 
1778, an indecisive naval engage- 
ment took place ofi Ushant, be- 
tween the English fleet, under 
Keppel (?.«.), and a French fleet, 
under d’Orvilliers, In 1794 Howe 
gained the victory of the Glorious 
First of June over the French off 
Ushant. The island was known to 
Pliny as Uxantos. Pop. est, 3,000. 
Pron, Ush-ant. 

Ushaw. Village of Durham, 
England, lying on moors 4 m. W. 
of the cathedral city. It is known 
principally for the B.C. college 
and seminary of S. Cuthbert, 
where men have been trained for 
the priesthood since 1804. This 
is the sncoessor of a similar college 
at Bouai closed in 1793, 
students having been accommo- 
dated at Crook Hall, Durham, in 
the interval. Under the presi- 
dency (1837-63) of Charles New- 
sham great extensions to the 
buildings were carried out, and in 


1883 a third church was added. 
Classics dominate the curriculum, 
and about 300 students are taken 
by the college. Educated here 
were Cardinals Wiseman and 
Bourne, Francis Thompson, and 
Lingard, who bequeathed his books 
and papers to Ushaw. 

Usk, River of S. Wales and 
Monmouthshire. An affluent of the 
Severn, it rises on the border of 
Carmarthenshire and Brecknock- 
shire, cuts between the Brecknock 
Beacons and the Black Mts., con- 
tinues S.E., and reaches the low- 
lands at Abergavenny, whence it 
flows S. to the Bristol Channel. 
The lowest reach, 3f m., is navi- 
gable to the seaport of Newport, 
where there are good docks. 

Usk. Market town of Mon- 
mouthshire, England. It stands on 
the river Usk, 11 m. S.W. of 
Monmouth. There are ruins of a 
castle built in the 12th century as 
a defence against the Welsh. The 
church of S. Mary also dates in 
part from the 12th century, having 
been originally that of a Benedic- 
tine nunnery. The town has an 
agricultural trade, a nylon factory, 
and is a centre for salmon fishing. 
It occupies the site of a Roman 
settlement. Pop. 1,600. 

tj^skiib, Turkish name for a 
Yugoslavian town, described under 
its Yugoslav name of Skoplje. 

Uskudar. Town of Asiatic 
Turkey. It is in the vilayet 
of Istanbul and stands opposite 
that city on the E, shore of the 
Bosporus. The Anatolian rly. 
starts here. Anciently called 
Chrysopolis (golden city), the place 
was know to the west as Scutari 
when Florence Nightingale organ- 
ized the hospital during the Cri- 
mean War. There are many 



Cnmbre is 12,795 ft. high. Below 
it is the tunnel of the Transandine 
rly. at a height of 10,390 ft. 

Ussher or Usher, Jajvies 
(1581-1656). Irish prelate. Born 
in Dublin, Jan. 4, 1681, he W'as 
educated at 
Trinity Col- 
lege there, and 
was ordained 
in 1601. He 
became chan- 
cellor of S. 

Patrick’s 
cathedral, 

Dublin, in 
1603, regius 
professor of 
divinity at Trinity College in 
1607, was consecrated bishop of 
Meath in 1621, and translated to 
Armagh four years later. During 
his closing years he was preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and he 
died at Reigate, March 21, 1656. 
One of the greatest scholars of 
his age, he calculated the chron- 
ology which is to be found in old 
editions of the Bible, and was the 
author of Antiquities of the British 
Churches, Annals of the Old and 
New Testaments, and Annals of 
the World — all in Latin. 


James TTssker, 
Irish prelate 


U.S.S.R. Initials representing 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. The names of the individual 
republics are listed under that 
heading, and each has its ow 
entry. See also Russia. 

Ussuri. River of E. Asia, a 
tributary of the Amur, which it 
joins near Khabarovsk, in the 
Far Eastern Region of the U.S.S.R. 
It flows N.N.E, from Lake Khanka, 
and for much of its course divides 
Russia from Manchuria. It is about 
600 zn. long. On its banks an 
agricultural industry has been 



Uskudar, Asiatic Turkey. Water-front of the suburb facing Istanbul 


mosques, a palace, barracks, and 
other buildings of the dynasty of 
sultans, and a vast and beautiful 
cemetery. SQk, muslin, and cot- 
ton goods are made. The name 
means courier. Pop. 100,000. 

Uspallata. Pass in the Andes, 
S. America. It lies on the route 
from Mendoza, Argentina, to Val- 
paraiso, Chile. The summit at La 


developed. The Ussuri is navigable, 
and its valley is used for the rly. 
to Vladivostok. 

Usti. Czech name for the Bo- 
hemian town described under its 
German name Aussig. 

Usufiruct (Lat. tistts et fnuitiLS, 
use and enjoyment). Term of Ro- 
man law. It means the right to use 
anything belonging to another, 
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such as land, and to enjoy its 
profits or fruits, provided that the 
substance is not wasted. 

ITsiunacinta. River of Central 
America. It rises in the mts. of W. 
Guatemala and traverses that 
country eastward, then flows N.W 
across S. Mexico to reach the Bay 
of Campeche after a course of 400 
m. The lower course is navigable 
for a short distance from the sea, 
the middle course is the boundary 
between Mexico and Guatemala, 
and the upper course is in an al- 
most unexplored jungle forest, 

llsury (ultimately from Lat. 
wfi, to use). Originally, any inter- 
est payable for the loan, i.e, use, of 
money. The word soon acquired a 
derogatory sense. Taking usury or 
interest from the Hebrews was ex- 
pressly forbidden by the Mosaic 
Law (Ex. 22, i\ 25 ; Lev. 25, vv: 
35-37 ; Deut. 23, vv, 19, 20), and 
the practice was regarded by the 
Christian Church as a form of 
robbery down to the 16th century. 
In England from the reign of 
Henry VIII onwards many statutes 
were passed regulating the rates of 
interest ; 10 p.c. was allowed in 
1645. All these were repealed in 
1854, but moneylenders’ charges 
are liable to variation if proved to 
the satisfaction of the court to be 
harsh or excessive, and pawn- 
brokers’ rates are strictly regu- 
lated by law. See Interest ; Money- 
lender ; Pawnbroker, 

Xriah. Lake in the state of Utah, 
U.S.A. It is some 20 m. long, with 
an extreme breadth of 11 m., and 
lies 4,490 ft. above sea-level. The 
river Jordan carries its surplus 
waters northwards to the Great 
Salt Lake (cr.v.). 

XltalL. SUte of the U.S.A. In 
the Rooky Mts. area, bounded 
by Idaho, N.E. by Wyoming, E. 
by Colorado, S. by Arizona W. by 
Nevada, it covers 82,346 sq. m. 
The picturesque Wasatch Mts., 
penetrated by deep canons, tra- 
verse the central part of the state 
from N. to S. To the E. are the 
Uinta Mts., and farther S. broken 
groups occur, while the area W. of 
the Wasatch Mts. forms part of 
the Great Basin and has a con- 
sistent elevation of about 6,000 ft* 
The Colorado, with its tributaries, 
drains the E. ; the rivers of the W. 
have no outlet and dischai^e into 
the Great Salt, Utah, and other 
lakes. The soil is generally sterile 
except when irrigated, and only 
3*8 p.c. of the area is tilled land ; 
about 1 p.c. is “ dry farmed ” on 
soil which, though not irrigated, 
is made productive by a rainfall 
exceeding 10 ins. per year. live- 
stock dealing is important; but 


mines containing all the generally 
knowTi metals furnish employment 
to half the working pop. 

The rlys. have a total length of 
2,400 m. but air travel has to some 
extent superseded other modes of 
transport. Schools have been 
unsectarian since a dispute with 
the Mormon church as to religious 
instruction ended in 1921. Utah 
university provides higher in- 
struction. Of the world total of 
760,000 Mormons, two- thirds are 
in Utah, which was founded in 
1847 when Brigham Young led his 
followers thither, calling the land 
Deseret. By the help of irrigation 
the Mormon settlers succeeded in 
establishing agriculture (the prin- 
cipal product being beet sugar) in 
soil that before their coming was 
little better than desert. Utah, was 
refused admission to the Union so 
long as the Mormons continued 
the practice of polygamy ; it was 
admitted in 1896, 'Mt Lake City 
being the capital and by far the 
largest place. Two senators and 
two representatives are sent to con- 
gress. Pop. 550,310. Consult Moi- 
mon Coimtry, W. E. Stegner, 1941. 

Uiakamand. Variant spelling 
of the Indian hill station of Oota- 
camund (g.v.). 

Uterus OB Womb. Organ in 
which the foetus or immature off- 
spring develops and is nourished 
before birth. The uterus in the 
human female is a pear-shaped 
body about 3 inches, long, within 
the pelvis. The broad upper p»rt is 
call^ the fundus, and. to it are 
attached the Fallopian tubes in 
which conception or the union of 
ovum and spermatozoon occurs. 
The central part of the organs is 
termed the body. The lowest i»rt, 
the neok or cervix, projects into 
the vagina and contains an open- 
ing termed the os. The cavity of 
the unimpregnated uterus is tri- 
angular. 

Externally the uterus is covered 
by the peritoneum, and internally 
by the mucous membrane, the wall 
of the oi^an consisting of muscular 
tissue. During pregnancy the uterus 
expands greatly and occupies a 
considerable part of the abdominal 
cavity. After delivery it contracts 
again, but always remains slightly 
enlarged as compared with the 
virginal state. 

Displacement of the uterus, 
which may he backwards, for- 
wards, sideways, or downwards, is 
not an infrequent result of preg- 
nancy and labour. The most prom- 
inent symptoms of this condition 
are aching pains in the back and 
interference with the function of 
menstruation. Many oases can be 


relieved by wearing an appropriate 
pessary, but in severe cases an 
operation for replacing the uterus 
into its normal position may be 
necessar3\ 

Inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the uterus is called 
endometritis. When the muscular 
substance of the organ is involved 
the term metritis is sometimes 
used. The condition is most often 
due to gonorrhoea or septic in- 
fection following labour or at- 
tempts at abortion. In an acute 
ease the most marked symptoms 
are rise of temp, and purulent dis- 
charge from the vagina. If the 
infection spreads to the Fallopian 
tubes or other adjacent organs, or 
involves the peritoneum, there is 
grave danger to health. 

The commonest tumour in 
women who have not borne child- 
ren is a fibromyoma, usually known 
as a fibroid. This is non-malignant, 
i.e, does not tend to spread to 
other parts of the body, and, un- 
less large, is usually curable by an 
operation which does not involve 
serious risk to life. Cancer of the 
uterus is much more frequent in 
women who have had children. 
The first symptom is generally 
haemorrhage from the vagina, 
having no relation to the men- 
strual periods. Later, pain, wasting, 
and offensive discharge occur. If 
the disease is diagnosed early there 
is very good prospect of complete 
removal of the growth by a 
surgical operation. 

Uies. Group of N. American 
Indian tribes, mainly in Colorado 
and Utah, whence they are named. 
Of Shoshonian stock, they number 
only some 2,000. Warlike hunters, 
without agriculture, their com- 
paratively early^cquisition of the 
horse gave them their success in 
raids on their neighbours. See 
American Indian colour plate. 

Uther Pendragon. Legendary 
chief king of Britain and father of 
King Arthur. His story is set forth 
in the British History of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and is also told in 
the opening chapters of Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur. 

Uth^tt Report. Report of a 
British committee appointed in 
Jan., 1941, to make an objective 
analysis of the payment of com- 
pensation and recovery of better- 
ment in respect of public control 
of the use of land. It was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Uthwatt 
(1879-1949), and submitted an in- 
terim report advising that the 
govt, should declare that payment 
of compensation in respect of the 
public Sjpquisition or control of 
land would not exceed sums based 
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on the standard of values at March 
31, 1939. 

In -the final report published 
Sept. 10, 1942, post-war recon- 
struction was taken to mean re- 
building devastated areas com- 
bined with reconstruction of areas 
that needed it. It was assumed 
that there would be national plan- 
ning to achieve the best possible 
use of land. As regards undevel- 
oped land, f.fi. rural land or land in 
towns not built over, the com- 
mittee declared that there should 
be a balanced allocation of space 
for agriculture ; for open spaces, 
playing fields, coastal areas, na- 
tional parks ; for transport — ^roads, 
rlys,, aerodromes ; for require- 
ments of defence; and perhaps 
for completely new dwelling areas. 
The most suitable land for each 
purpose should be selected, irre- 
spective of the values attaching to 
individual pieces of land. Reject- 
ing the proposal of immediate 
nationalisation, the committee 
recommended that rights of devel- 
opment should be vested in the 
state on payment of fair com- 
pensation, there being compulsory 
powers of acquisition. 

As regards developed land, i.e. 
that built over, the main require- 
ments were considered to be widen- 
ing of existing roads ; provision of 
more open spaces; rebuilding of 
bombed and overcrowded areas; 
rehousing of displaced people ; 
provision of amenities and cultural 
facilities — schools, libraries, cine- 
mas, etc. ; provision of industrial 
necessities—^ocks, offices, factory 
sites, etc. Interference with exist- 
ing users and buildings would be 
much greater than on undeveloped 
land, so the cost of compensation 
might wen be eno Aaous. 

la 1944 a white paper on urban 
development laid it down that 
owners of land should continue to 
enjoy development rights but 
their schemes must be approved by 
a planning authority. Fair com- 
pensation for loss of development 
value as at March 31, 1939, would 
normally be payable, and com- 
pulsory purchase was recognized. 
Under the Town and Country 
Hanning Act carried in 1947, the 
planning authority received the 
right to designate land for com- 
pulsory purchase. See Town and 
Country Planning. 

TTiica* Ancient city of N. Africa, 
Founded by the Phoenicians, it 
was the greatest city of ancient 
Aiica aSer Carthage, and was 
riiuated 20 m. I^.W, of that city. 
It yras generally the ally of Carr 
thage, but in the Third Hinic War 
sid^ with the Romaic, and on the 


fall of Carthage was granted the 
greater part of that territory. Here 
occurred the last stand of the 
Pompeian party against Caesar 
and here the younger Cato killed 
himself. The remains of the ancient 
city include the amphitheatre, an 
aqueduct, and rains of the arti- 
ficial harbour. . 

Utica. A city of New York, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Oneida co. 
It stands on the Mohawk R., 94 m. 
W.N.W. of Albany, and is served 
by the New York Central and 
other rlys., and by the state barge 
canal. It is noted for the number 
of its charitable institutions. About 
one-third of the pop. is engaged in 
the textile industry. There is a 
large arms industry ; during the 
First Great War the city’s pro- 
duction of Lewis guns reached 
two-thirds of Great Britain’s en- 
■tire output. Y Drych, the only 
American periodical in Welsh, is 
published at Utica. Settled in 
1786, and incorporated in 1798, 
Utica became a city in 1932. Pop. 
100,518, 

Utilitarianism (Lat. utilis, 
useful). System of ethics which 
sets up as the rule of conduct the 
best interests either of the indi- 
vidual or of the community. It 
had its beginnings, in the more 
selfish form, in the hedonist schools 
of the Cyrenaics and Epicureans, 
and, indeed, till the 18th century 
its aim was held to be the acquisi- 
tion of pleasure. 

A scientific system was first for- 
mulated by Jeremy Bentham, Ac- 
cording to him the object to be 
aimed at was the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. His 
theories took no account of the 
quality of pleasure, a defect reme- 
died by J. S. Mill, who modified 
Bentham’s doctrine by introducing 
the view that certain pleasures 
possessed an intrinsic value which 
rendered them superior to others. 

Herbert Spencer registered a 
further modification in the form of 
evolutionary influences. Certain 
methods of conduct in the same 
conditions, he thinks, will produce 
the same results, either good or 
bad. There exists, therefore, an 
experience of humanity which is 
superior to oui^^own judgements 
and idiosyncrasies. When the evo- 
lutionary process is complete the 
conformity between the individual 
and his surroundings will also he 
complete. See Bentham; Mill, 
J. S, ; Spencer, H. 

Utilily Gk>ods. Term used in 
Great'Britain in the Second Great 
War and after to describe con- 
sumer commodities made to speci- 
fications standardised by the board 



of trade and sold to the public at 
a fixed price. Most utility goods 
were exempt from purchase tax. 
Utility cloth and clothing were in- 
troduced in 1941 and labelled 
CC41 ; restrictions on trimmings, 
initiated at the same time, were 
later dropped. Also in 1941 utility 
lighters, of brass and plastic, were 
introduced. In 1942 utility pottery 
and enamelware were placed on the 
market, and in the next year 
utility furniture, cutlery, and 
household textiles, including car- 
pets. 

UTin Tilt (1895-1948). Burmese 
politician. Bom Feb. 1, 1895, and 
educated at Dulwich and Queen’s 

College, 0am- 

• bridge, he 
studied law. 
In 1922 he 
entered the 
Indian civil 
service, the 
first Burmese 
to do so. Dur- 
ing the Sec- 
U Tin Tut, Great 

Burmese politician War, when 
Burma was 
overrun by the Japanese in 
1941, he was appointed secretary 
to its cabinet at Simla, and in 1947 
was one of the delegation under U 
Aung San which visited London 
to discuss the constitutional posi-’ 
tion. High commissioner in Lon- 
don, he was recalled to Rangoon 
as foreign minister in the first free 
Burma government. In 1948 he 
was again in London negotiating 
the treaty of independence. Hav- 
ing resigned in Aug. his post as 
foreign minister to become in- 
spector-general of Burmese auxi- 
liary forces, this pro-British Liberal 
was assassinated by Communists 
in Rangoon, Sept. 18. 

Utopia (Gr. ou topos, nowhere). 
Romance by Sir Thomas More 
(g.t?.). It describes an imaginary 
island commonwealth based on the 
idea of community of goods. Writ- 
ten in Latin, and published at 
Louvain, 1616 ; Paris, 1517 ; Basel, 
1618 ; and Venice, 1519, it first 
came out in English, translated by 
Raphe Rob3mson, in 1651. More’s 
work, which gave rise to the 
epithet Utopian, applied to any 
desirable but impracticable reform, 
was indebted in part to his study 
of Amerigo Vespucci’s Voyages, 
Plato’s Republic, and Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei (The City of God). 
With it may be classed Bacon’s 
fragmentary New Atlantis and 
Thomas Campanella’s Civitas Solis 
(City of the Sun). Editions by 
J. H. Lupton, 1895, and G. Samp- 
son, 1914, may be mentioned. 
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Utrecht, the Netherlands. 1. 14th century cathedral 
tower, which was isolated from the cathedral when the 
nave w^ Uown down in 1674. 2. Ancient house hnilt 
by Pope Adrian VI. 3. Pbe existing cathedral 


Utopia Xiimiied, ob The Flow- 
EBS OF Pbogbess. Comic opera 
by W. S. Gilbert, with music by 
Arthur Sullivan. Produced Oct. 7, 
1893, at the Savoy Theatre, Lon- 
don, it ran for 245 performances. 
A scene in which the court of S. 
James’s was parodied in terms of 
a coloured minstrel show caused 
some offence ; but the piece, any- 
way, proved less enduring than 
other Savoy operas, and dropped 
from the repertoire. It is rarely 
played now. 

Utraquisis. ISTame applied to 
those foUowers of John Hus (g.v.) 
who demanded the reception of 
communion in both kinds (Lat. 
sub vtraque specie). They are also 
known as the Calixtines (j.v.). 

Utrecht. Smallest prov. of the 
Netherlands. It lies contiguous 
with the provs. of Gelderland, S. 
Holland, and N. Holland. The 
prov. has a fiat surface, with good 
rly. and waterway communica- 
tions. The chief rivers are the 
Eem, Vecht, Amstel, Neder Rijn, 
Kromme Rijn, Lek, and Yssel. 
Livestock is extensively bred, and 
dairy produce, especially Gouda 
cheese, is important ; cereals, fruit, 
and vegetables are also grown. In- 
dustries are chiefly concentrated in 
the capital, Utrecht. Other notable 
towns are Amersfoort, Amerongen, 
Boom, Driebergen, and Zeist. 
Area, 526 sq. m. Pop. est. 544,656. 

Utrecht. Fourth largest city of 
the Netherlands, capital of the 
prov. of Utrecht. It lies on the 
Kromme Rijn (Crooked Rhine), 
which branches into the Vecht 
and Old Rhine, 21J m. by rly. 
N.E. of Rotterdam, and has two 
rly. stations, a junction, and rly. 
engineering sheds. Industries in- 
clude engineering, distilling, and 
the manufacture of cloth and wool- 
lens, carpets, glass, motor cars, 
tobacco, chemical products, pot- 
and tiles. The town, a finan- 
cial and commercial centre, is the 
seat of a cardinal-archbishop. 

The Oude Gracht (old canal) and 
theNieuwe Gracht (new canal) run 
through the centre of the town, the 
main part of which is surrounded 
by the Buiten Gracht (outer canal). 
These, with their bridges and old 
houses, are a picturesque feature 
of Utrecht. The Gothic cathedral 
of S. Martin, an 8th century foun- 
dation, was b^gun in 1254 on the 
site of older buBdings, and finished 
in the 16th century. The tower 
(338 ft.) has a carillon of 42 bells. 
Close by is the principal building 
of the university, founded in 1636, 
which lias a fine library and geolo- 
gical and zoological museums. 
Pop. 183,261. 


Utrecht was the Roman Trajec- 
tum ad Rhenum. It became the 
seat of powerful episcopal princes 
in the late 7th century, their tem- 
poral power being yielded to the 
emperor Charles V in 1628. In 
1579 the seven provs. here formed 
the Union of Utrecht. Occupied 
by Louis XIV, 1672, the city was 
also taken by the French in 1795, 
and wa« the capital of the French 
dept, of Zuyderz4e until 1814. 
Under German occupation from 
May, 1940, Utrecht was liberated 
only after the final capitulation. 
May 5, 1945; but the Germans 
retired to the E. for a few days in 
Sept., 1944, at the time of the air 
landings at Arnhem, expecting 
that operation to succeed. 

Utrecht; PsACE of. Name given 
to the treaty signed at Utrecht in 
1713, and sometimes to the whole 
group of treaties, including those 
of Rastatt and Baden, 1713-15. 
The actual treaty of Utrecht put 
an end to the War of the Spanish 
Succession. After a preliminary 


agreement in Lon- 
don, a congress 
met at Utrecht in 
Jan., 1712. Great 
Britain, France, 
Savo\’, Portugal, 
the Emperor, 
Prussia, and the 
Dutch republic 
were represented, 
and later Spain. 
In March and 
AprU, 1713, the 
main treaties wefe 
signed. Others 
follow’ed, that be- 
tween Spain and 
Portugal being de- 
layed until 1715. 

France ceded 
Newfoundland, 
Acadia or Nova 
Scotia, the dis- 
trict around Hud- 
son Bay, and St. 
Kdtts to Great 
Britain, which had 
conquered them. 
From Spain Great 
Britain acquired 
Gibraltar and 
Minorca, as well 
as the monopoly 
of the slave trade 
with Spanish 
America, called 
th.e Asiento. Louis 
XIV recognized 
the Protestant 
succession, and 
promised not to 
aid the Stuarts. 
Great Britain 
and France also 
concluded a commercial treaty. 

The crown of Spain, with its 
American possessions, was given 
to the French claimant, Philip V. 
It was stipulated, however, that 
the same person should never be 
king of both France and Spain. 
Philip’s Austrian rival, the em- 
peror Charles, was consoled with 
Naples, Milan, Sardinia, and the 
Spanish, henceforward called the 
Austrian, Netherlands; all these 
had been Spanish. Prussia, recog- 
nized as a kingdom, received 
part of Gelderland ; France promis- 
ed to secure the title of king for the 
duke of Savoy, who took Sicily. 

The treaty of Utrecht was bitter- 
ly denounced in England by the 
Whigs, and four of those respon- 
sible for it were impeached. See 
Europe; covsvXt Cambridge Mod- 
ern History, vol. v., 1908, 

Utrera. Town of Spain, in the 
prov, of Seville. It lies 17 m. S.E. 
of the city of Seville, with which it 
is connected by rly., in a fertile 
plain adjacent to the river Guad- 
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aii'a. Parts of the medieval walls 
and fortifications still exist. Spirits, 
flour, leather, soap, and oil are the 
principal products. Pop. 21,500. 


long and giving rise to a cough, it 
may be •snipped. See Throat. 

Uxbridge. Urban dist., giving 
its name to a co. constituency of 


UtHUo, Maurice (b. 1884). Middlesex, England. About 14 m. 
French painter. Son of the painter W. of London, it 
Suzanne Valadon, he was bom in hasrly., bus,trol- fe t''t |f[[ 

Paris, Dec. 25, 1884, and educated ley bus, and Green | 

there. From 1909 he exhibited Line services. K.) P 
regularly with the Salon des Inde- Here also the B f: 
pendants; during this period he Grand Union Can- B 
painted the famous series of street al runs between 
scenes and buildings in Montmar- two branches of 
tre, chiefly in white tones, e.g. Rue the Colne, The 
St. Rustique, Cabaret du Lapin 15th century Uxbridge arms 
Agile. He was more concerned with church of S. Margaret was restored 
design than with strict representa- in 1872. Ironfounding, brickmak- 
tion, and his use of the palette ing, and brewing are the chief in- 
knife and delicate colour effects dustries, and there is an important 
placed him among the group which R.A.P. barracks, an intake centre 
developed the Post-Impressionist for recruits, and training centre for 
manner. His Place du Tertre is in R.A.F. police. An ancient borough 
the Tate Gallery. Studies were and market town, Uxbridge was 
written by F. Cano, 1921 ; G. granted a weekly market and an 


Tabaraut, 1926 ; G. J. Gros, 1927. 
Utsimozmya. Town of Japan, 


annual fair in 1294. Lynch Green 
was the scene of burnings at the 


in the is. of Honshu, 66 m. by rly. stake in 1555. At the Crown, or 
N. of Tokyo. The 11th cent, castle Old Treaty House, there met in 
was built by the founder of the 1645 the abortive conference be- 


Utsunomiya clan. Pop, 61, i 


tween 16 commissioners of Charles 


Uttar Union on Uttab Pra- I and representatives of parlia- 
DESH. Name since 1950 of the ment. Pop. est. 52,000. 


United Provinces (g.v.) of India. 
Uttoxeter. Urban dist. and 


Uxmal. Ruined city of Mexico, 
in the W. of Yucatan state. Situ- 


market town of Staffs, England, ated 37 m. S. by W. of Merida, it 
It is 15 m. N.E. of Stafford, near has many magnificent ruins, in- 


the river Dove, and has rly. sta- 
tions. The chief building is S. 


eluding one called the governor’s 
palace, a remarkable structure 320 


Mary’s church, modem save for ft. long, 40 ft. wide, and 26 ft. 
the tower. There is a grammar high, containing many fine sculp- 

- tures. ^eeMaya. 

^ Uzbek OB Uz- 

BEO. People of 
Turkic descent in 
Soviet Central 
Asia. Numbering 
some 600,000, 
especially in what 
used to be W. 
Turkistan, with 
numerous congen- 
ers in Afghanistan 
and Sinkiang, they 

represent a con- 

•Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, Market Place federation formed 

VI-,.,, E. of the Caspian 

school dating from 1558, and the after the break up and disinteffra- 


place has associations with John- 
son. ^ Agricultural implements, 
biscuits, and dairy produce are 


tion of the Golden Horde (q.v.). 

Uzbek. Asiatic republic of the 
U.S.S.R. Created in 1924, it in- 


m^e, th^ is a large agri- eludes the old dists. or provs. of 
cultural trade. Uttoxeter was made Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, Ferg- 
a borough about 1200, and was hana, and Khokan {qq.v,), and the 
T?? J J . ® ef Lancaster. Kara-Kalpak autonomous repub- 
It had fa^, and its markets were lie. It borders all the other repub- 
importan^til ^ut 1800. Mar- lies of Soviet Central Asia and on 
ket day, We(L Pop. (est.) 7,130. the S. touches Afghanistan, cover- 
Uvula. Moi^ated musoular ing 169,170 sq. m. The capital is 
proeessooT^withmuoousniem- Tashkent, the eighth largest Rns- 
braj^w^^p^eote from the free aian o% ; there were in 1948 nine 
maigin of the soft palate. It shares r^ns, not counting Kara-Kalpak, 
in any local inflammation. If too Leas than a quarter of the pop. of 


6,282,450 is urban ; racially Uzbeks 
predominate, and in religion the 
Sunnite form of Islam. The rich 
history of this region is sketched in 
articles on the places mentioned, 
but broadly it shows a struggle 
between Mongols, Turks, and Per- 
sians, all making use of the native 
tribes, until Russia took the con- 
quest in hand in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Bokhara and Khiva retained 
a partial independence until the 
1917 Revolution, and fought 
against the Soviet regime. In 1925 
Uzbek S.S.R. or Uzbekistan had 
its present status recognized. 

Watered by the Amu-Daria 
(Oxus), Syr-Daria, and Zerafshan, 
but with a continental climate and 
usually scanty rainfall, the repub- 
lic depends on great irrigation 
schemes, which have rendered it 
the chief cotton-growing area in 
Russia and a land of intensive 
farming. Just before the Second 
Great War many canals and reser- 
voirs were finished. Raw cotton 
grown in 1939 came to 1,600,000 
tons. Silk is produced; among 
cereals are wheat, barley, maize, 
and lucerne ; among fruit, grapes, 
melons, and almonds. Huge coal 
deposits were struck during the 
war, and oil, copper, buSding 
stones, and ozokerite occur. The 
Tashkent region is highly indus- 
trialised, making cement, leather 
goods, paper, and agricultural 
machines. Hydro-electric power is 
rapidly being adopted. Except 
Khiva, all the big towns are on the 
Turk-Sib rly. Consult History of 
the Mongols, H. Howorth, 1876; 
Soviet Asia, R. A. Davies and 
A. J. Steiger, 1943. 

Uzhgorod (Magyar, Ungvar; 
Czech., Uzhorod). Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R. It lies 80 m. N.N.E. of 
Debreczen. Before the First Great 
War it was capital of the Hungarian 
CO. of Ung ; after that war it was 
capital of Ruthenia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the seat of a Uniat 
bishop. In the area ceded to Hun- 
gary, March, 1939, it was captured 
during the Second Great War by 
the Russians on Oct. 27, 1944, a 
victory which virtually cleared the 
Germans from Ruthenia. With 
that district, it was absorbed into 
the U.S.S.R. in 1946. Uzhgorod, 
which makes pottery, is the seat of 
a state university. Pop. est. 17,000. 

Uzziah OB Azabiah. Kii^ of 
Judah. Son of Amaziah {q^v.), 
whom he succeeded at the age of 
16, he is said to have reigned 52 
years. He restored the town of 
Elath, and when he became a leper 
his son Jotham acted as his repre- 
sentative, Consult 2 Kings 14 and 
16 ; 2 Chron. 26. 


U p to a relatively late date the story of the I 

letter V is that of the letter U, for the ’ 

two were scarcely differentiated until the 
1 5th century. Some scholars find its origin \ 
in the Semitic letter vau, which represented - - 
approximately the sound now represented 
in English by W. This would mean that 
even in its derivation V was closely allied to F 
{see F). The Greek digamma p* also represented 


d the w sound. The Latin alphabet adopted 

/ the digamma, first introducing the combin- 

/= ation FH to represent the consonant sound 
of/, but eventually eliminating the H. The 
/ ' ■ u' sound had therefore to be represented by 
JUhh some other symbol, for which purpose the 
early Chalcidean form \ / of the Greek up- 
silon was adopted. FordifferenV tiation between 
V and \J see U; and for that between V and W, see W. 


V Twenty-second letter of 
the EngKsh and Latin 
alphabets, if it be regarded 
as distinct from IT in the latter. 
It is a soft labial, or lip-sound, 
corresponding to the hard /. In 
printed and written form it is a 
variant of U. In the Latin alpha- 
bet it fulfilled the double function 
of vowel and consonant in early 
times, but in a later age u became 
exclusively used as a vowel. 
Its sound is invariable, as in vat, 
love. /S'ce Alphabet ; Phonetics. 

V. Symbol of victory which 
became popular in Great Britain 
and on the Continent during the 
Second Great War. See V Cam- 
paign; VE-day; VJ-day. 

Vaagso. Island of Norway. 
Situated 100 m. N. of Bergen, on 
the coast of Sogn-og-Fjordane, 
it has a pop. of 250, whose only 
industry is a fish-processing fac- 
tory. After the German invasion of 
Norway, the island was developed 
as a radio station and refuelHng 
base for German light coastal 
craft. At dawn on Dec. 27, 1941, a 
British and Norwegian force was 
landed by the R.N. imder cover 
of the R.A.F. After some resis- 
tance from the German garrison, 
control of the town was gained, and 
all military installations on shore 
and some 15,000 tons of German 
shippingvin the harbour were de- 
stroyed, About 100 German troops 
and Norwegian quislings were taken 
prisoner. With the simultaneous 
raid on Maaloy, this was the first 
use of Combined Operations (q.v.). 

Vaal, Kai Gaeibp, or Yellow 
River. River of S. Africa. It 
rises in the Rand Berg, in the 
Ermelo dist. of Transvaal, and 
below Standerton forms for nearly 
afi its westward course of 500 m. 
the boundary between Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. Chief 
tributary of the Orange river, it 
falls thereinto below Douglas, in 
the Cape Province. 

The Vaal barrage, 19 m. below 
Vereeniging, was opened in 1923 
at a cost of £1,320,000 ; it holds 
back the river for 42 m. and forms 
a reservoir of 13,633 million gal- 
lons. The Vaal dam begins 18 m. 
upstream from that town and is 
the biggest work of its kind in the 


S. hemisphere, being up to 15 m. 
across ; it supplies water to 
Johannesburg and environs. 

Vaal-Hariz. Irrigation pro- 
ject, the biggest in the S. hemi- 
sphere. The area concerned is 
between Taungs and Border, on 
the boundary between Cape Pro- 
vince and Transvaal, S. Africa. 
First mooted in 1881, the project 
was authorised by parliament in 
1934. The rivers Vaal and Hartz 
flow parallel about 20 m. apart, but 
the bed of the former is about 
450 ft. higher, and its water has 
been caused to irrigate about 150 
sq. m. in the Hartz valley. Water 
is also supplied to the vast gold- 
mining and industrial area of the 
Rand. The principal dam, near 
the confluence of the Vaal and 
Wilge, is 135 ft. high, 1,900 ft. 
along the crest, and has a sub- 
merged area of 62 sq. m. 

Vaalpen (Boer, grey-paunch). 
Primitive ne^o tribe. They live 
mostly in the Magalakwane valley 
between tbe Waterberg and Zout- 
pansberg dists., Transvaal. Dwarf- 
ish black hunters and trappers, 
they can produce fire, but have no 
handicrafts. Occupying caves, 
rock-shelters, and underground 
hovels, they comprise a few family 
groups, each under a domestic 

Vacation (Lat. vacate, to be 
empty, unoccupied). Interval of 
time between two periods of 
regular work. The word is speci- 
fically apphed to the intervals be- 
tween law and university terms. 
See Term. 

Vaccination (Lat. vacca, cow). 
Term popularly applied to protec- 
tive inoculation against smaU-pox. 
The human system, having once 
survived an attack of smaU-pox, 
contains for some years an excess 
of protective substances rendering 
it immune from further attacks. 
Even if the original illness is mild, 
this same effect is produced, and in 
ordinary vaccination the pro- 
tection is obtained by deliberately 
inoculating the person with a very 
attenuated form of the disease, 
namely, cow-pox. The nature of 
the virus in small-pox and cow- 
pox is essentially the same. In a 
previously healthy bovine animal, 


in practice a calf, the disease 
appears as a pustular rash, but not 
a severe illness. The virus is pre- 
sent in the lymph which exudes 
from this rarii, and for medical 
use is collected from the calves 
with every aseptic and sanitary 
precaution, in the U.K. under 
strict official supervision. 

When a small quantity of this 
infective calf lymph is placed in 
intimate contact with a scratch in 
the human skin, the person be- 
comes infected at that point with 
the weakened form of the disease, 
the typical vaccination pustule 
appearing in about four to five 
days, foUowed by immunity to 
small-pox itself which is almost 
complete for five or six years, 
but thereafter gradually weakens. 
Nevertheless, although the com- 
plete protection dies out, a modify- 
ing power remains, and therefore, 
if a vaccinated individual does 
contract small-pox many years 
later, the disease is mild, and the 
rash leaves little or no scarring. 

A person who has been exposed 
to small-pox should always be 
vaccinated immediately, unless 
this has lately been done. The 
incubation period of cow-pox 
being about four days, whereas 
that of smaH-pox is about 12, if 
vaccination be carried out even 
six days after the exposure, then 
prevention or at least modification 
of the small-pox may still result. 

In 1721 Lady Mary Montagu 
introduced from Turkey the prac- 
tice of putting into healthy in- 
dividuals lymph from the rash in 
mild cases of actual smaU-pox. 
The aim was to protect these 
people by giving them as light an 
infection as possible, after which 
they became immune. Towards 
the end of the 18th century, when 
smaU-pox was rampant in Eng- 
land, the practice of variolation, 
as it was termed, became very 
common. Indirectly the results 
were §ood, since, although the 
mortality from variolation was 
in itself 2 p.o., yet among un- 
inoculated people infected with 
smaU-poz nearly 30 p.c. died. In 
1796 vaccination was discovered. 
It was before that time well 
known among farmers and dairy- 
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men in the west of England that 
cow-pox was contracted through 
a scratch on the hand while 
milking an infected animal. They 
'found also that those who had 
suffered from the eruption pro- 
duced upon the hands and arms 
did not develop small-pox. Ed- 
ward Jenner {q.v.) inoculated a 
boy wdth l^unph from a case of 
cow-pox and found sLx weeks 
later, when he tried to inoculate 
him with virulent small-pox, that 
the disease would not develop. 
This new vaccination became 
rapidly and widely popular. As a 
result, not only was the incidence 
of small-pox remarkably reduced, 
but its severity also. During the 
18th century, about 9 p.c. of the 
mortality in England was due to 
smaU-pox. About 1875, when 
vaccination was compulsory, this 
figure had fallen to 1*5, and since 
then it has decreased to a neg- 
ligible q^uantity : a condition, 
however, for the achievement of 
which improved sanitation must be 
taken into account. 

The first English legislation on 
vaccination dates from the Vacci- 
nation Act of 1840, which pro- 
hibited variolation and recom- 
mended vaccination. In 1858 came 
a Compulsory Vaccination Act, 
which ordered that every child 
should be inoculated before reach- 
ing the age of three months. Acts 
of 1867 and 1887 amended and 
superseded these; the age limit 
was raised to six months, and 
provision was made for con- 
scientious objection on the part 
of the parents. All were repealed 
in 1946 by the National Health 
Service Act, which requires local 
authorities to arrange with medi- 
cal practitioners for persons to be 
vaccinated. 

Vacdue. Emulsion of dead 
baciUi intended to be injected into 
the system for the treatment or 
prevention of disease. This method 
of preventive medicine has now 
been applied to many infeotious 
diseases, often with highly satis- 
factory results, one of the most 
striking instances being the im- 
munity conferred against typhoid. 
Vaccine therapy recognizes that 
defence mechanisms of the body 
are challenged by the presence 
of measured poisonous material. 
These mechanisms are thus ready 
to repel the attacks of the living 
germ or virus should it attack the 
animal organism, ^ee Bacillus ; 
Inoculation; Vaccination. 

Vacemmeeae. Botanical name 
for the billberry family of shrubs 
and small trees, natives of tem- 
perate and tropical regions. By 


some authorities they are in- 
cluded in the family Ericaceae. 
They have usually alternate, 
undivided, evergreen leaves, and 
bell -shaped or tubular flowers. The 
fruits are mostly berries, useful as 
anti-scorbutics. See Cranberry ; 
Whortleberry., 

Vachell, Hohace Aitnesley (b. 
1861), British novelist and drama- 
tist. Born Oct. 30, 1861, he was 
educated at 
Harrow and 
Sandhurst, and 
became an 
officer in the 
Kifle Brigade, 
hut took to 
literature and 
wrote success. 





ful novels and plays, in which the 
study of character rather than of 
incident predominates. His novels 
include The Shadowy Third, 1902 ; 
Brothers, 1904 ; The Hill, 1905, a 
sympathetic story of school life at 
Harrow ; The Face of Clay, 1906 ; 
The Waters of Jordan, 1908 ; 
Quinney’s, 1914"; The Fourth Di- 
mension, 1920 ; Quinney’s Ad- 
ventures, 1924 ; A Woman in 
Exile, 1926 ; Vicars’ Walk, 1933 ; 
Joe Quinney’s Jodie, 1936 ; Quin- 
ney’s for Quality, 1938; Quiet 
Comer, 1948. A dramatised ver- 
sion of Quinney’s was presented in 
1915, and Vachell wrote other 
plays, alone and in collaboration. 
He also published 
memoirs, e.q. Dist^ 
riot Fields, 1937 ; 

Now Came Still 
Evening On, 1946 ; 

Twilight Grey, 1948. 

Vacuum. Space 
■from which matter 
has been partially or 
wholly exhausted. 

A high vacuum is 
usually taken to 
imply pressures less 
than 10“® atmo- 
spheres, i.e. approx. 

10 dynes per sq. cm. 

Radio, X-fays, low 
pressure distillation, 
evaporation ' of 
metals on surfaces, 
etc., all require 
vacuum technique. 

To provide a vac- 
uum a pump is generally used. 
There are two main classes of 
vacuum pumps, those which work 
at atmospheric pressure and those 
requiring a reduced pressure. 
Typipal qf the first class is the oil- 
fot^bry pump in which a rotor is 


mounted eccentrically on its shaft 
within a cylinder attached to an 
inlet tube from the system to be 
pumped out and an outlet tube to 
the atmosphere. The cylinder is 
filled with oil having a low vapour 
pressure. As the rotor revolves it 
drags air around from the inlet to 
the outlet. Pressures as low as 
10—® mm. of mercury can be ob- 
tained with such pumps, which will 
exhaust spaces of 6 litres per min. 
Typical of the second class of 
pump is the mercury (or oil) con- 
densation pump, in which mole- 
cules of gas become trapped be- 
tween molecules of mercury vapour 
drawn out by a force-pump. The 
mercury vapour is condensed by a 
cooling system (using water), and 
so returned to a heated mercury 
reservoir. These pumps reach 
pressures as low as 10“® or 10“^ 
mm. of mercury, and speeds of 
pumping as high as 70,000 co. per 
sec. have been reached. 

The absolute measurement of 
such low pressures is difficult. 
Gauges have to be calibrated 
against a standard, in the search 
for which many physical phenom- 
ena have been used, e.q, the vari- 
ation in heat loss from an electric- 
ally heated wire as pressure varies, 
or the change in ionisation current 
in a thermionic valve with pres- 
sure. Gauges have also to be cali- 
brated with the gas in the system 
under test. Absorption by char- 
coal at a low temp, is the usual 
method of removing the last traces 
of gas. 


VACUUM DATA 

Units of Pressure 

1-013 X 10® dynes/cm.® 


1 atmosphere 
X bar 
1 millibar 
1 microbar 
1 micron (/x) 

1 mm. mercury 
(sometimes call- 
ed 1 Tor) 

Pressures used in some typical vacuum devices 
Gas-filled incandescent lamp 500 mm. mercury 


10 ® 

10 ® 

1 >f w 

10"* mm. mercury 
1*33 X 10® dynes/cm.* 


Gas-filled photocell 
Gas-filled X-ray and 
cathode-ray tubes 
Metal-filament lamp 
" Sputtering ” 
apparatus 
Ba.aio valves 
Vacuum photocells 


3 X 10-® 

10-* 
10-»to 10-® 

10"® (or less) 
10"® (or less) 
10 -® 


Hard oathode-ray tubes 10-* 


Vacuum Brake. Type of rly. 
brake (q.v.) acting by pressure 
differences on each side of a piston 
in an exhausted air chamber. 

Vacuum Cleaner. Hechanical 
device for the removal of dust and 
dirt from floors, walls, furniture, 
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etc., by air suction. The three 
essentials -of a vacuum cleaner are 
the apparatus for producing the 
vacuum, ue. some form of air- 
pump ; the separator, where the 
dust and dirt are retained j&om the 
insucked air ; and the nozzle, 

which passes over the surface 

being cleaned. Small vacuum 
cleaners may be worked by foot or 
hand or electric power from an 
electric light socket ; larger ones 
are worked by an internal com- 
bustion or other engine, and are 
connected to their work by hose 
pipes. The shape of the nozzle de- 
pends largely upon the use to 

which the vacuum cleaner is put, 
and varies from long rectangular 
to circular. With some types of 
domestic cleaner removable alter- 
native nozzles may be used. 

Vacuum Flask. Glass vessel 
having a storage chamber or re- 
ceptacle surrounded by a vacuous 
space. Liquids 
placed in 
vacuum flasks 
neither lose 
nor gain heat 
during more 
or less lengthy 
periods. Thus 
liquefied gases 
remain in that 
state, and hot 
liquids do not 
cool down. 
The vacuum 
flask is com- 
monly a vessel 
for holding 
hot liquids, 
but was first 
invented by 
Dewar for 
storing liquid 

Vacuum Flask, 

Sectional diagram Vacuum flasks 
showing sur- for domestic 

purposes and 
or vacuum if xr 

as used by 
travellers, etc., have an outer case 
of thin metal, which protects the 
glass vessel. 

Vacuum Metallurgy. The use 

of vacua in the smelting, refining, 
and subsequent treatment of 
metals is comparatively new and 
in the experimental stage. A 
vacuum may be used merely to 
protect the metal from gaseous 
attack during some process, usually 
one involving heat ; or to speed up 
reactions which would take place 
slowly at normal temperatures and 
pressures, if at all. Rations often 
can be effected at reasonably low 
temperatures if the pressure is re- 
duced to 0*01 mm. of mercury or 
less, and so commeircial processes 
bepome po^s^blp, Onp of the first 


was devised by Dr. Pidgeon of therefore be spoiled if exposed to 


Toronto, who during the Second 
Great War was able to produce 


RUBBER 
INSUUTED *■ 
GRIP 


2 SPEED 
— SWITCH 


^ ARMATURE 
.UFIELD COILS 


HANDLE 

adjustment ^ 


CLEANING TOOL ^ 
ODNVERTER OPENINCT^ 


REAR 6 FRONT WHEELS- 


BEATER connexion between 

BRUSH bars the inside space and 

Vacuum Cleaner. Diagram illustrating the con- a source of high volt- 
struction and working of a vacunm cleaner qq 10 000 volts 

P/ Hooker Ltd. connected 

magnesium, needed for aircraft and the air gradually pumped out, 
construction, by the reduction of a series of luminous changes occurs. 


the temp, necessary to evaporate 
the liquid at reasonable speed at 
atmospheric pressure. 

Vacuum pans often work in 
series, each being at a pressure and 
temp, lower than the preceding 
one. In practice many complica- 
tions arise and three stage (triple 
effect) evaporators are usual, 
though some 5-stage (quintuple 
effect) pans are used. The effi- 
ciency is dependent on fuel econ- 
omy, and beyond a certain point 
the increased space occupied and 
cost of plant and accessories, such 
as pumps, etc., be- 
DIRT FINDER comes excessive. The 
~ LAMP design and working 
conditions depend 
upon the material 
REFLECTOR being handled. Note- 

) worthy examples are 

FURNITURE used in the salt, soap, 
guard 1 sugar, and caustic 
soda industries. 

k^itator VaciitLin Tube * 
ITv. Glass tube having 

metallic wires (pre- 
' ferably ending in flat 
disks) fused through 
BELT the ends, forming a 
BEATER connexion between 

bars the inside space and 

? the con- a source of high volt- 
cleaner g 10,000 volts. 

When it is connected 
and the air gradually pumped out. 


UGHT 

REFLECTOR 


FURNITURE 
guard n 


dolomite with ferro-silicon. Pro- At normal pressure, the air is an 
cesses for the production of cal- insulator, and the tube is dark, 
cium, lithium, barium, columbium. Then at an early stage in evaoua- 
titanium, and zirconium are being tion, a band of light, called the 
commercially developed. Many positive coltimn, stretches from 
metals may be refined, either by one electrode to the other. As the 
distilling the metal under vacuum - 4 - 
or by removing the more easily ^ 

volatile impurities. A metal may ^ ^ 

be cast under vacuum to reduce * U. ^ 

the quantity of gases dissolved in ^ 

the metal or to prevent its oxida- 

tion ; and vacuum may be used serpentine connexion, 
for protection during heat treat- Bight, type known as elec- 
ment. Another development is 

the deposition of metallic coat- pressure is further re- J 
ings after vaporisatiou of metals duced, this breaks up S 
under reduc^ pressure. Such into short sections fei 
coatings are us^ on glass for called striae, and a re- 
mirrors, on paper for the cheap lativelylong gap called ^ 
production of deotrioal conden- the Faraday dark space 
sers, for decorative piloses, etc. appears near the nega- 
Vacuam Pan. Device to faoili- tive electrode. The 
tate evaporation. The boiling striae and a negative -f-' 
point of a liquid falls as the pres- glow then move to- «= 
sure is reduc^. In industry the wards the positive electroc 


Vacuum Tube. Gexssler 
bulbous vacuum tube witb 
serpentine connexion. 
Bight, type known as elec- 
trio egg 

pressure is further re- 


called striae, and a re- 
latively long gap called 
the Faraday dark space 
appears near the nega* 




glow then move to- ^ - ■ 

wards the positive electrode, a see- 


application of a vacuum to an ond gap, the Crookes dark space, 


evaporation process may be ex- 
pedient because it is possible to 
use waste heat from another pro- 
cess and thus economise in fuel, or 
because the material under treat- 
ment is sensitive to heat and may 


intervening at the negative end. 
With further evacuation, the move- 
ment of the bands continues until 
at a pressure of about a millionth 
of one atmosphere the Crookes dark 
space fills the tube. This space 
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represents the mean free path of 
the electrons issuing from the 
negative electrode, and the dis- 
appearance of the luminescence 
indicates that the electron stream 
has now reached the glass, causing 
the latter to glow. 

There are two sources of lumin- 
escence, viz. the rarefied space and 
the tube itself, and the colours 
depend on the materials involved, 
e.g. if the original gas is neon, a 
bright red colour is given ; while 
the kind of glass, or of powder 
deposited on its inside surface, 
determines the colour and bril- 
liance of the fluorescence. Advan- 
tage has been taken of these phe- 
nomena to produce the various 
kinds of fluorescent lamp and 
other discharge tubes. 

Small purely decorative vacuum 
(or “Geissler”) tubes have been 
made for many years, to demon- 
strate the above principles, two 
examples being given in the 
figures ; the upper of which shows 
clearly the negative glow, Faraday 
dark space, and striae. Details of 
further vacuum phenomena, in- 
cluding cathode and X-rays, are 
given under Cathode Ray Tube; 
Crookes Tube; Discharge Tube; 
Oscillograph. 

Vdcz OR Vao. Town of Hun- 

r y. It is situated 20 m. by rly. 

of Budapest, on the left bank of 
the Danube, where the river turns 
sharply S. through the Vaoz Gorge. 
There are a fine cathedral and 
the bishop’s palace. During the 
Second Great War Vacz was cap- 
tured by the Russians from the 
Germans and Hungarians, Dec. 9, 
1944. Pop. est. 19,000. 

Vaduz, Capital of Liechten- 
stein. It is 24 m. S. of Lake Con- 
stance, on the right side of the 
Rhine valley at a height of over 
1,500 ft. Above it is the castle, 
rebuilt 1523-26, residence of the 
ruling family. The town attracted 
many rich settlers, especially from 
Germany during the Nazi regime, 
but also from other countries be- 
cause of its low taxes. It has many 
fine houses, a modern church, and 
the government buildings. The 
town is the centre of fruit and 
wine trade, and there is some 
textile industry. The language is 
German, the religion mostly R.O. 
Pop. 2,020. 

Vag OR Vah. River of Czecho- 
slovakia. It rises in the Carpa- 
thians, and flows W. in a Steep- 
sided, narrow valley as far as 
Zilina, and then, in general, S. be- 
tween White Carpathians and 
the Nyita» Mts., to join tJhe Danube 
after a ocmtse of 250 m. Its main 
affluent is the Arva from the W. 


Beskids. The valley is used by the 
important rly. from Bratislava to 
Kosice (Kassa). 

Vagina. Canal leading from the 
vulva or external genitals of the 
female to the entrance of the uterus 
or womb. See Uterus. 

Vagrancy (Anglo-Pr. walerant^ 
wandering). Vagabondage or loiter- 
ing. The Vagrancy Acts in English 
law give the word a much wider 
meaning and create a large number 
of criminal offences, 6.gr. fortune- 
telling, or gaming for money in the 
street, many of which have no 
connexion with vagrancy in its 
strict meaning. The early Vag- 
rancy Acts were designed to deal 
with conditions for several cen- 
turies after the break up of the 
feudal system, when large numbers 
of worMess and homeless persons 
were wandering the countryside. 
The Acts dealt with the crimes 
that such persons were likely to 
commit, and also assisted the 
operation of the poor laws. The 
Vagrancy Act, 1824, which makes 
it an offence for a person to lodge 
in the open air (after being directed 
to accommodation), and to fail to 
give a good account of himself, is 
often used for the benefit of per- 
sons in need of protection. Persons 
guilty of offences against the Vag- 
rancy Acts are declared to be 
idle and disorderly persons, rogues 
and vagabonds, or incorrigible 
rogues, a separate punishment be- 
ing prescribed for each category. 

Vagus Nerve. Important nerve 
on each side of the body, which 
arises from the base of the brain 
and passes out of the skull through 
the jugular foramen, an aperture 
in the base of the cranium. It pro- 
ceeds vertically down the neck, 
close to the carotid artery, and 
enters the thorax. The right vagus 
passes behind the root of the right 
lung, where it forms the posterior 
pulmonary plexus. From this the 
nerve continues down behind the 
oesophagus and passes through the 
diaphragm or large horizontal 
muscle, to supple the posterior 
surface of the stomach and give 
off branches to plexuses of nerves 
in the abdominal cavity. 

The left vagus passes over the 
arch of the aorta or main blood 
vessel, and breaks up behind the 
root of the left lung into the pos- 
terior pulmonary plexus. The nerve 
subsequently makes its way down 
through the diaphragm in front of 
the oesophagus, and is distributed 
to the anterior surface of the stom- 
ach, with branches to various nerve 
plexuses. The vagus nerve is some- 
times called the pneumogastric. 
See Anatomy ; Neek ; Nerve, 


Vaihinger, Hans (1852-1933). 
German philosopher. Devoting his 
whole life to philosophy, he worked 
at Strasbourg, 1878-84, and Halle, 
1884-1906. His most famous book 
is The Philosophy of As-If, which 
advances the theory that all 
human ideas are relative, and that 
human thought is fictitious. He 
also became an acknowledged 
authority on Kant and, in 1904, 
founded the Kant Society, which 
became the largest body of its kind 
in the world. Vaihinger died 
Dec. 17, 1933. 

Vair, In heraldry, fur, repre- 
sented by small cup-like white and 
blue shields. These are placed in 
rows, the bases of the white resting 
on the bases of the blue. In a vari- 
ant, known as counter-vair, the 
shields of one tincture are placed 
base to base. If the tinctures are 
different from the above, the fact 
should be mentioned. See Heraldry 
colour plate. 

Vaisya. Third or ordinary class 
in ancient Hindu society. Described 
in the Rig-Veda as sprung from the 
thighs of Purusha, it comprised the 
free commonalty, the ordinary folk 
engaged in providing the Aryan 
community with the necessities of 
life. To them were entrusted 
the material interests of agricul- 
ture, cattle-raising, handicraft, and 
trade, apart from those menial 
occupations which were allotted to 
the servile Sudras. Their peaceful 

lation in S. India proceeded for 
centuries before the Kshattriya 
class undertook military doniinion 
in that region, and their commer- 
cial intercourse with other lands 
led to much racial admixture. In 
recent censuses the bulk have been 
returned under modern caste 
names. See Caste. 

Valais. Canton of Switzerland. 
It lies between the Bernese Alps 
on the N. and the Pennine Alps on 
the S., and comprises the Rhdne 
valley above the lake of Geneva, 
and a number of tributary valleys. 
More than a fifth of the area 
of 2,021 sq. m. is covered with 
glaciers. Lead, iron, anthracite, 
marble, and limestone deposits are 
worked ; vineyards, famous for 
their wine, and orchards occur in 
the lower valleys ; higher the main 
industry is pastoral. 

Conquered by the Romans in 
57 B.C., the dist. was then known 
as Vallis Pennina ; Burgundians, 
Franks, kings of Burgundy and 
Arles, bishops of Sion, and counts 
of Savoy held successive sway 
within it until the 16th century, 
since which time it has been Swiss, 
being made a canton in 1815. 
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An earthquake was recorded here, 
Jan. 25, 19*^6. 

In the lower Valais in the W. 
the people are French-speaking ; in 
Upper Valais they are descendants 
of German Swiss colonists. Sion is 
the capital. The Simplon and 
Loetschberg rlys. cross the canton, 
from which roads lead over the St. 
Bernard, Simplon, Furka, and 
Grimsel passes. The Simplon tun- 
nel, opened in 1906, is the longest 
rly. tunnel in the world (14 m.). A 
second tunnel, parallel to the first, 
was completed 1922. Pop. 148,310. 

Valdepenas (Sp., valley of the 
rocks). Town of Spain, in the prov. 
of Ciudad Real. It is 140 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Madrid on the Jabalon 
river, and on the highway to Anda- 
lusia. From it a branch rly. runs to 
the mercury mines of Almaden. It 
is almost solely known for the red 


chatel to Pontarlier, and is drained 
by the river Areuse. At St. Sulpice 
are valuable asphalt mines. 

Valdez. Coast town of Alaska. 
If stands at the head of Port 
Valdez, an inlet of King William 
Sound. In the neighbourhood 
small lode mines are worked for 
gold. Pop. est. 300. 

Valdivia. Prov. of S. Chile, 
adjacent to the provinces of Llan- 
quihue and Cautin and to Argen- 
tina. In the W. are the coast 
ranges, in the E. the Andes ; be- 
tween is a portion of the great lon- 
gitudinal valley of Chile. The mts. 
are forested, and lumbering is 
carried on. The valley is given over 
to agriculture and grazing. Its 
area is 7,721 sq. m. Pop. 191,642. 

Valdivia. Town of Chile, capital 
of the prov. of the same name. It 
is on the Valdivia river, 16 m. from 



Valdivia. Riverside quays at tbis important commercial port of southern Chile 


wine produced in the dist. Dis- 
tilling, tanning, cooperage, and 
flour-milling are subordinate in- 
dustries. The town was heroically 
defended against the French in 
1808. Pop. 26,800. 

Valdes, Armand Palacio (b. 
1863), Spanish novelist. See 
Palacio Valdes, Armand. 

Valdes-Leal, Jtjan be (1630- 
91). Spanish painter. Bom at Sev- 
ille or Cordova, he studied pro- 
ably under the 
elder Herrera. 
In 1668 he 
went to Seville, 
and in 1663 
became presi- 
dent of the 
new academy 
founded by 
Murillo. Val- 
JuM de Valdes-Leal, des practised 

Spuiubpamter go„ip4re, en- 
graving, and architecture with in- 
difierent success. His art is tinged 
with pessimism and lacks serenity. 
In the museum at Seville is a series 
of scenes by him from the Life of 
S. Ignatius. He died at Seville, 
Got. 14, 1691. 

Val de Travers. Valley of 
Switzerland, in the canton of Neu- 
ohd,tel. It lies in the Jura Mts., 
is traversed by the rly. from Neu- 


the mouth at Corral or Valdivia 
port, a fine harbour, and is con- 
nected by a branch with the Lon- 
gitudinal Rly. There are tanner- 
ies, shipbuilding yards, breweries, 
soap and candle factories. Wheat, 
hides, wool, and whale oil are ex- 
ported. It is famous for its sur- 
rounding resorts, with woods, 
lakes, and beaches. Pop. 49,481. 

Valdivia, Pedro de (c. 1498- 
1664). Spanish soldier. Born near 
La Serena, Bstremadura, he served 
in Italy, and 
about 1634 
went to the New 
World, being of 
great assistance 
to Pizarro in 
Peru. He was 
then sent to 
conquer Chile, 
where in 1541 he 
founded Santi- 
ago, and for six 
years fought against the natives. 
After fighting ^ain in Peru, he 
returned to Cldie, and during a 
revolt was killed by the Indians. 

Vale. Name applied to a type of 
valley common in the lowlands of 
England. Usually it is a wide level- 
floored valley between hill ridges, 
with a scarp on one side and a 
gentle slope on the other. The vale 




Pedro de Valdivia, 
Spanish soldier 


of Oxford lies between the scarp of 
the Chilterns and the gentle slope 
of the Cotswolds. 

Valen, Fartein (b. 1887). Nor- 
wegian composer. He was bom at 
Stavanger, and spent his childliood 
in Madagascar, where his father 
was a missionary. He studied at 
Oslo, and under Reger in Berlin. 
In 1924 he became director of 
music in Oslo imi versity . In 1 935 he 
was awarded a govt, grant, which 
enabled him to give all his time 
to composition. Works include 
Pastorale, Sonetto di Michelangelo. 

Valence. Town of France, 
capital of the dept, of Dr6me. It 
lies on the left bank of the Rhdne, 
66 m. by rly. S. of Lyons, and 4 m. 
below the mouth of the Isere river. 
It is a rly. junction, and there is 
a busy river trade. Among the 
industries are dyeing, distilling, 
flour milling, food-preserving, etc. 
The Romanesque cathedral of S. 
Apollinaire was consecrated in 
1095, suffered severely in the Wars 



Valence, France. The Romanesque 
cathedral oi S. Apollinaire 


of Religion, and was restored in 
1609, with additions in 1861. The 
Romanesque chapel called Le 
Pendentif was built for the Mistral 
family in 1548. Valence, known 
to the Romans as Valentia, was 
long under the suzerainty of its 
bishops, but put itself under the 
protection of Louis XI. It was .a 
noted centre of Protestantism. 
During the Second Great War 
Valence was liberated with little 
opposition from the Germans by 
the U.S. 7th army Aug. 31, 1944. 

Valencia. Former kingdom m 
E. Spam. Lying on the Mediter- 
ranean coast, between Aragon, N., 
and Murcia, S., it comprised the 
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area now divided into the provs. 
of Valencia, Alicante, and Cas- 
tellon de la Plana. It came into 
existence at the dow’nfall of the 
caliphate of Cordova, and was a 
Muslim kingdom from 1021 until 
1094, when it fell into the power 
of the Almoravides Earl 3 T 

in 109o the Cid Campeador be- 
sieged and took the city ; but 
the Moors resumed possession in 
1101, and remained there until 
the conquest by James 1 of 
Aragon, 1238. On the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1469, 
the kingdom was incorporated in 
that of Castile. See Aragon ; Cas- 
tile ; Spain - 

Valencia. Prov. of Spain. On 
the S.E. Mediterranean coast, it 
lies between Castellon and Ali- 
cante. It is crossed by the Sierra 
Martes, and is drained by the 
Juear, Guadalaviar, and their 
affluents, its vegas or cultivated 
plains, and huertas or irrigated 
gardens, form one of the most 
productive dists. in Europe, and 
yield abundance of rice, citrus 
fruits, wine, and olive oil. Sheep 
and goats are reared on the high- 
lands. Manufactures are mainly 
confined to the capital, Valencia, 
and to towns such as Alcira, Re- 
quena, Cullera, Liria. Area 4,239 
sq.m. Pop. 1,419,184. Spain. 

Valencia. Third city of Spain, 
capital of the prov. of the same 
name, and a Mediterranean port. 

It is 2J m, from 
the mouth of the 
Guadalaviar, 185 
m. E.S.E. of' 
Madrid, Its out- 
port, El Grao, at 
the mouth of the 
river, is one of 
the best harbours 
of the E. coast of 
Spain. Valencia lies within a 
huerta, a vast irrigated shady 
orchard with fine groves of orange, 
citron, and mulberry trees. 
Formerly capital of a kingdom, it 
is probably the most Moorish- 
looking city in Spain. Pop. 562,967. 

The cathedral of Our Lsidy, with 
a fine octagonal tower, El Migue- 
lete, was begun in 1262 on the site 
of a Roman temple. It was for a 
time a mosque, and its structure 
was not completed until 1482. In 
fi:ont of its Puerta de los Apdstoles 
meets weekly the water court, the 
oldest tribuimJ in Spain, which con- 
trols the supplies of irrigation 
Tj^ter. The churches of San 
Andres and <Jbrpus Christi are 
adonmed ,^tih fine jfrescoes and 
. The provincial inuseuni 
of paintamgs occupies the former 
Convento del Osirmeh. The silk 
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Valencia, Spain. Left, archiepiscopal palace, 

containing a famous library. Bight, cathedral 

of Onr Lady, built on the site of a Roman temple 

exchange. La Lonja de la Seda, 
erected on the site of the Moorish 
Alcazar, is a glorious Gothic 
edifice, which is the heart of the 
city’s commerce. A custom house 
erected by Charles IV is now a 
tobacco factory. The bull ring, 

Plaza de Toros, is reputed the 
finest in Spain. 

The finest public squares are the 
Plazas del Mercado, de Tetuan, 
del Principe Alfonso, and de la 
Reina. Ancient walls have been 
replaced by boulevards, but the 
watch towers, Torres de Serranos 
and Torres de Cuarte, are of 
interest as extant specimens of 
medieval fortifications. The uni- 
versity, founded in 1411 by the 
union of two earlier educational 
foundations, was at its height in 
the 16th century ; it has regained 
its earlier importance since the 
reorganization of 1848-'58. Accord- 
ing to tradition the first printing 
press in Spain was established in 
Valencia in 1474. 

Rice, citrus fruits, wines, silks, 
olive oil, and dried fruits are the 
main exports. iThbacco, silks, 
linens, hempen goods, velvets 
and plush, fans, leather goods, 
glazed potteiy and bricks (azu- 
lejos), and iron and bronze 
articles are manufactured. 

In 138 B.o. the city gained the 
Jus Latinum. Taken by the Visi- 
goths in 413, and by the Moors in 
714, it became the capital of the 
independent Moorish kingdom in 
1021. The Moons regained control 
after its capture by the Cid in 1096 
until its final conquest by James 1 
of Aragon in 1238. During the 
Spanish Civil War Valencia was 
the seat of government after the 
evacuation of Madrid, Nov. 7, 

1936. On Oct. 30, 1937, the 
government was transferred to 
Barcelona, See Spain. 

Valencia on Taoarigxja. Lake 
of N. Venezuela. It lies between 
the state of Carabobo and Aragua. 


Of the two W. outlets, 
the Trincheras com- 
municates with the 
Caribbean Sea by the 
Agua Caliente. The lake 
is 22 m. long, 6 m. wide, 
and has a greatest depth 
of 300 ft. 

Valencia. Town of 
Venezuela, capital of 
the state of Carabobo. 
It stands on the 
Cabriales river, 24 m. 
by rly. S. of Puerto 
Cabello, near the W. 
end of Lake Valencia. 
It has a fine early 19 th 
century cathedral, a 
university, and hand- 
some plazas. One of the chief 
manufacturing places in Vene- 
zuela, it exports coffee, sugar, 
cacao, and hides. Valencia was 
founded in 1555, and here Bolivar 
fought battles in 1814 and in 1821 ; 
by his second victory he freed 
Venezuela from Spain. The place 
suffered severely during an earth- 
quake in 1812. Pop. 49,963. 

Valencia de Alcantara. A 
frontier town of W. Spain, in the 
prov. of Caceres. It is the last 
Spanish station of the rly. from 
Madrid to Lisbon. Agricultural 
produce and phosphates are the 
chief articles of trade. Pop. 
13,500. 

Valenciennes , Town of France 
in the dept, of Nord. It lies on the 
Escaut, here joined by the Rh6n- 
eUe, 20 m. by rly. E. of Douai, and 
is a rly. junction. The chief indus- 
tries are in cambric, iron foun- 
dries, metal working, and rly. 
materials, and there is commerce 
in sugar and coal. Valenciennes 
lace, for which it was once 
famous, is no longer manufactured 
here. The 17th century hdtel de 
ville with its fine fa 9 ade was 
burnt in 1940. The chief churches 
are Notre Dame de S. Cordon, 
1850-64, and S. G4ry, founded 
1225, with modern restorations 
and tower. The 16th century 
Jesuit college is now a lyc4e. 
In the museum is a collection of 
Flemish paintings and tapestries. 
Pop. 38,684. 

After having independent status 
Valenciennes was merged in the 
CO. of Hainault, but passed to 
France by the treaty of Nijmegen 
in 1678, and from then until the 
Revolution was the capital of 
French Hainault. Occupied by the 
Germans during tke F^t Great 
War, it was retaken by Canadian 
troops, Nov. 4, 1918, The metal 
factories were robbed of much 
plant. Baldwin of Flanders, Frois- 
sart, and Watteau wore bom here. 
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Valenciennes. Variety of pillow 
laee. Originally made by hand at 
Valenciemies, it was later manu- 
factured by machine at Xotting- 
ham. In the ISth centnrj’, the 
manufacture by hand was at 
its peak, and the craft employed 
about 4,000 workers in Valen- 
ciennes in 1750, but in 1S51 only 
two lace-makers survived. The 
meshes, made of two threads 
partly twisted at the top, form 
irregular hexagons. )S'ee Lace plate. 

Valency (Lat. vdlere, to have 
force). Maximum combining power 
of a chemical element. The valency 
is expressed in relation to the 
number of hydrogen atoms with 
w’hich one atom of another element 
can combine. For example, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
combine with or can replace one 
atom of hydrogen, these elements 
being called univalent or monads. 
^Vhen an element such as oxygen 
eombmes with two atoms of 
hydrogen it is termed bivalent or 
dyad, when with three atoms 
(c.gr. nitrogen), trivalent or triad, 
and with four {e.g. carbon), quad- 
rivalent or tetrad. 

Other elements show higher va- 
lencies, the terms used being quin- 
quivalent or pentad, sexivalent or 
‘hexad, septivalent or heptad, and 
octavalent or octad. Where an 
element such as argon does not 
combine with another element it is 
said to be non-valent. The val- 
ency of the elements has been 
ascertained by experiment. 

Valencies are indicated in what 
are known as graphic symbols by 
bonds, fi.gr. hydrogen chloride (hy- 
drochloric acid) is shown as 
H-Cl. There is, however, the 
diflSculty that some elements do 
not exhibit a constant valency. 
Phosphorus, for instance, com- 
bines with chlorine in two propor- 
tions, one containing three atoms 
of chlorine (PCI 3 ), and the other 
five (POI5). To explain this it is 
suggested that there are differ- 
ences in the condition of the atoms. 

Three chief types of linkage are 
recognized : (1) Covalency bonds, 
involving the sharing of a pair of 
electrons, one from each atom; 
this type of bond is exemplified 
by organic compounds which are 
non-ionisable. (2) Electrovalency 
bonds, where electrons are trans- 
ferred from one atom to the other, 
that losing an electron becoming a 
positive ion and the other a 
negative ion; this type of bond 
gives some explanation of elec- 
trolytes. (3) Coordinated bonds, 
where a pair of electrons is 
shared but both are provided by 
the same atom. 



Flavius Valens, 
Roman emperor 
From a coin 


Valens, Flavius (c. 32S~37S). 
Roman emperor of the East, 364- 
378. He was the younger brother 
ofValcntinianl 
iq.v.), who as- 
sociated Valens 
T^ ith him in the 
government, 
i assigning to him 
* the Eastern 
provinces. His 
reign was 
marked by 
fighting, with 
the Persians 
and with the Goths, the latter of 
whom, pressed by the Huns on the 
E., menaced theX.E. frontier of the 
empire. Valens, having become sole 
emperor on Valentinian’s death in 
375, let them settle in Thrace, 
but at the disastrous battle of 
Adrianople, Aug. 9, 378, the 
Roman arms were completely de- 
feated, and Valens disappeared. 
During his reign the Arian con- 
troversy raged fiercely. The em- 
peror himself was a supporter of 
the Arians and persecuted ortho- 
dox Christians. 

Valentia. Island of co, Kerry, 
Eire. Lying 3 m. S.W. of Cahhr- 
civeen, it is 7 m. in length and 
3J m. in breadth, only about half 
being cultivated. It is separated 
from the mainland by Valentia 
Harbour, which is landlocked. 
There are Protestant and R.C. 
churches and schools on the 
island, the inhabitants of which 
are mostly sailors and fishermen. 
Valentia was selected as the E. 
terminus of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph co.’s Atlantic cable 
service. Pop. est. 1,500- 


the 
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Valentian. In 

lowest division of the 
system in Great Britain. It is 
named after the old Roman 
province of Valentia in S. Scot- 
land, where strata of this age 
occur. The term is synonymous 
with Llandovery. See Silurian. 

Valentine (Lat. Valentinus). 
Name of several saints. Two of 
them, a priest and a bishop, are 
said to have been martyred near 
Rome on the same day, Feb. 14, 
about 270. The practice of sending 
love tokens on their festival, Feb. 
14, seems to have been a survival 
of the Roman custom of boys 
drawing the names of girls by lot 
in honour of Juno Februalis at the 
Lupercalia (ff-v.) about the same 
date. In Great Britain the cus- 
tom declined during the 19th cent., 
the decorative tokens of affection 
becoming gradually vulgarised. 

Valentine. One of the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona in Shake- 
speare’s play of that name. He 


is in love with Silvia. A minor 
character in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night is also called Valentine. 

Valentinian I (321-375). 
Roman emperor of the West, 364- 
375, whose full name was Flavius 
Gratianus Yalentinianus. Born 
at Cibalis in Pamionia, he rose to 
high rank in the army, and on his 
election by the troops as emperor 
after the death of Jovian he as- 
sociated his brother Valens 
with himself in the government of 
the empire. The rebellion of Proco- 
pius was crushed in 366. There was 
fighting against the Alamanni on 
the Rtoe frontier, which kept Val- 
entinian in Gaul for a great part 
of his reign. He was a ruler of 
considerable ability, and en- 
deavoured to alleviate the con- 
dition of his subjects now griev- 
ously burdened by taxation. A 
Catholic Christian, he tolerated 
Arianism and all forms of religion. 
He was prone, however, to un- 
governable fits of passion, in one 
of which he hurst a blood-vessel 
and died, Nov. 17, 375. 

Valentimsux n (371-392). 
Roman emperor of the West, 375- 
392. A mere child, he became 
joint emperor with his half-brother 
Gratian after whose death in 383 
his mother, Justina, was virtual 
ruler of the empire. With the ad- 
vance of Maximus, whose claims 
as an independent sovereign had 
been recognized beyond the Alps, 
Valentinian took refuge with his 
brother-in-law, Theodosius, who 
defeated Maximus and restored 
Valentinian. An uneventful reign 
ended with his assassination by 
one of his generals, Arbogast the 
Frank, May 15, 392. 

Valentinian in (419-455). Ro- 
man emperor of the West, 425- 
455. Son of Constantius and 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius, 
he succeeded Honorius, his mother 
acting as regent. In his reign 
the Vandals, and Huns, who had 
invaded Italy, were checked by 
Aetius, but this general in 464 was 
treacherously put to death by Val- 
entinian, who a year later shared 
the same fate at the hands of 
Petronius Maximus. 

Valentinians. Sect of Gnostics. 
They were named after Valentinus, 
a priest of Alexandria, who was ex- 
communicated in Rome, acquired 
a reputation as a philosophical 
theologian, and died in (^rus 
about 160, He was one of the 
first to attempt the formation of a 
synoretistio theosophy hj amalga- 
mating Judaism and Christianity 
with the theogonies and philosophy 
of ancient Greece and the Orient. 
Only a few of his writings are 
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preserved, what is known of him 
being gathered from the works of 
Irenaeus, Hippolytiis, TertuUian, 
and Clement of Alexandria. See, 
Gnosticism ; consult also Bampton 
Lectures, E. Burton, 1S28. 

Valentino, Rudolph (1895- 
1926). Italian-born American film 
actor. He was born at Castellaneta, 

May 6, 1895, his 

real name being 
Rudolph Al- 
phonso Gugliel- 
mi di Valentino 
d’Antonguiela. 
He went to the 
U.S.A. in 1913, 
intending to 
take up farm- 
Budolph Valentino, ing, but soon 

AmSr&tor 

stage as a dan- 
cer, appearing in London as part- 
ner to Gaby Beslys. “Discovered” 
by Rex Ingram, he made his screen 
debut in 1922 in The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse, and soon 
acquired by his grace and virility 
an unparalleled reputation in high- 
ly romantic parts, e.g. in The Sheik, 
Blood and Sand, and Monsieur 
Beaucaire, this last, 1924, being 
considered his finest performance. 
Dying suddenly in New York, 
Aug. 23, 1926, his funeral was 
attended by hundreds of thous- 
ands. For a time his memory 
became something of a cult among 
numerous women filmgoers. Valen- 
tino published in 1923 a book of 
poems, Daydreams. Biographies 
by his second wife, Natacha 
Rambova, and S. G. Ullman, 
appeared in 1927. 

Valenza. City of Italy, in the 
Piedmontese prov. of Alessandria. 
Situated on the river Po, 9 m. by 
rly. N. of Alessandria, it has a 
16th century cathedral and some 
trade in silk. 

Valera y Alcala GaUano, Juah 
(1824r-1906). Spanish novelist and 
diplomatist. Born at Cabra in 
Andalusia, Oct. 18, 1824, and edu- 
cated at Granada university, he en- 
tered the diplomatic service in 
1847. A prominent publicist, he 
was in 1868 director of public edu- 
cation. Between 1881 and 1895 he 
represented Spain in Lisbon, 
Washington, Brussels, and Vienna. 
He died April 18, 1905. 

A volume of poems, 1856, was fol- 
lowed by Critical Studies of Litera- 
ture, 18^, but Valera’s first novel, 
Pepita Jimenez, did not appear until 
1874 (Eng. trans. by M. J. Serrano, 
1891). It is regarded as a classic, 
and was fonowed by The Illusions 
of Dr. Eanafeino, 187 5 ; Knmht Com- 
mander M^doza, 1877 ^DofiaLuz, 
1879 ; a volume of short stories, 


1887 ; and other novels, including 
Juanita la Larga, 1896, a study of 
Andalusian peasant life. 

Valerian oe All-Heal (yaleriana 
officinalis). Perennial fetid herb 
of the family Valerianaceae. It is 
a native of Europe and Asia. The 
leaves are deeply cut into two rows 
of lance-shaped segments. The 
stem, 3-5 ft. in height, terminates 
in many clusters of the small, 
pale pink, funnel-shaped flowers. 
The rootstock is used in medicine 
as an anti- r ; 

spasmodic. In 

drying it de- ■ . 3 

velops thef etid ^ pM 

odour which is 

attractive | j 

alike . to cats 

and rats. ■Jr ' . 

Spur valer- * , 

ian {KerUran- 
thus ruber) is ^ ^ ,1 i 

herb of the 
family Valer- 


lanaceae, na- ^ 

tive of Europe, J 

W. Asia, and Valerian. Leaves 
N. Africa. The flower clusters 

lower part of the stem is woody, 
and from it erect, round, hollow 
branches are produced, with 
opposite lance-shaped, thick, grey- 
green, undivided leaves. The small 
crimson, tubular flowers differ 
from those of valerian chiefly 
in having a long spur. 

Valerian (c. 190-266). Roman 
emperor, 253-260. His full name 
was Publius Lioinius Valerianus. A 
leading senator, 
and censor in 
251, he was 
sent by the 
emperor Gallus 
against the up- 
start emperor 
Aemilianus on 
the Danube, 
Valerian, but both Gallus 

Honumemp^ and Aemilianus 

ram a eon were murdered, 

and Valerian, who had been pro- 
claimed emperor in Rhaetia, was 
acknowledged by the senate. He 
issued edicts against the Christians 
and persecution and martyrdoms 
followed. A good soldier and 
administrator, he deputed his son 
Gallienus to rule the west and, 
after defeating the Goths in 257, he 
recovered Antioch from the invad- 
ing Persians, and pursued their 
king Shapur I to the Euphrates. 
Valerian was captured near Edessa, 
260, and lived the rest of his life in 
ignominious captivity. 

Valerianaceae, A family of 
herbs and a few shrubs. Natives 
chiefly of the N. temperate zone, 


Valerian, 
Roman emperor 
From a coin 


they have opposite leaves, and 
small, mostly irregular, tubular 
flowers in cymes or solitary. The 
fruits are small, dry, and one- 
seeded. Their medicinal properties 
as antispasmodics have been 
known since ancient days. See 
Spikenard ; Valerian. 

Valeric Acid. One of the fatty 
acids. It occurs in four isomeric 
modifications, viz. (1) normal 
valeric acid or propylacetic acid, 
obtained by heating normal butyl 
cyanide with potash ; (2) inactive 
valeric acid or asopropylacetic acid, 
found naturally in valerian root 
(Valeriana officinalis) or prepared 
by oxidising amyl alcohol ; (3) 
methyl ethyl acetic acid ; and (4) 
trimethyl acetic acid. Inactive 
valeric acid forms salts known as 
valerates, those of ammonium and 
zinc being employed in medicine. 
Both the acid and its salts have a 
distinctive smell resembling that 
of old cheese. 

Valerius Flaccus, Gaius. Roman 
poet. Little is known of him, except 
that he was one of the Quindecimviri 
sacrisfaciundis at Rome, 15 officials 
to whom the keeping of the Sibyl- 
line books was entrusted, and that 
he died young, about a.d. 90. He 
was the author of Argonautica, an 
account of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, in eight books, dedi- 
cated to the emperor Vespasian. 

Valery, Paul (1871-1945). A 
French poet. He was born at 
Cette, Got. 30, 1871, and educated 
at Montpellier university. In 1891 
he went to Paris, where he met 
MaUarm4. Some of his early verse 
attracted little attention, and for 
nearly 20 years he ceased to write. 
The appearance in 1917 of La 
Jeune Parque, a long poem, gained 
him a large public ; other volumes 
followed, as well as a collection of 
essays in 6 vols. under the title 
Vari6t4. In 1925 he became a 
member of the academy, and in 
1937 professor of poetry at the 
College de France. A metaphysics:! 
poet, too abstruse for the general 
reader, Valery nevertheless enjoy- 
ed a great reputation. He died 
July 20, 1945. 

Valetta. Alternative spelling 
for the capital of Malta, entered 
in this work as Valletta. 

Valette, g|||||||_ 

Jean Parisot 
DE LA (1498- 
1568). French 
grand master 
of knights 
of S. John of 
Jerusalem. A 

of Ton- pfHUlHlIHlii 
1®“ fl® 1» Valette. 
tered the order Ghand SKaster 
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as a young man, becoming grand 
master in 1557. His naval opera- 
tions against the Turks led to 
their investment of Malta with 
a fleet of 150 vessels. Valette, 
with a force of 9,000 men, kept 
them at bay for five months, and 
w^hen the Muslims raised the siege 
and withdrew, their losses amount- 
ed to over 20,000 men. Valette died 
Aug. 15, 1568. The name is some- 
times spelled VaUette. See Malta. 

Va^a (Russ., Valk ; Ger. 
U'^alk). Town of Estonia S.S.R., 
capital of a dist. of the same name. 
It lies near the Latvian frontier on 
the right bank of the Peddel, an 
affluent of the Embach, 125 m. 
S.E. of Tallinn, and is an import- 
ant junction on the Riga-TaUinn, 
Riga-Pskov main rlys. Founded 
as Peddel in 1334 by the knights of 
Livonia, it was several times de- 
stroyed during the wars between 
Sweden and Poland, and was 
burned by the Russians in 1702. It 
has a distillery and a brewery, and 
trade in flax, linseed, grain, wax, 
and other agricultural products. 
During the Second Great War 
Valga, overrun by the Germans 
during July, 1941, was recaptured 
by Gen. Bagramyan's 1st Baltic 
army Sept. 19, 1944. Pop. 10,000. 

Valh^a (Old Horse mlholl, 
hall of the slain). In Horse 
mythology, Odin’s haH in Asgard 
on the top of Bifrost (g^.i?.). It 
was thatched with shields, hung 
with mailcoats, and lit with 
swords, and had 540 doors through 
each of which 800 champions 
marched to the last fight. In 
Valhalla Odin received dead war- 
riors, who there refought their 
battles by day and feasted by 
night. (See Odin.) The name was 
also given to the hall of fame com- 
memorating eminent Germans, 
near Regensburg, on the H. bank 
of the Danube. It was built 
1830-42 by King Louis I of 
Bavaria, and contained over 100 
busts of distin^shed Germans. 

VaJk. Russian name for the 
Estonian town Valga (v.s.). 

Valkyrie (Old Horse valkyrja, 
chooser of the slain). In Horse 
mythology, name for Odin’s 
warrior maids, half human and 
half unearthly, who rode to battle 
over sea and through the air to 
choose the slain for Valhalla. 
They belong to the Viking age. 
The names are recorded of thirteen 
who lived in Viugolf, part of 
Valhalla, and carried the mead 


completed in 1854, but not 
produced until Aug. 16, 1876, at 
Munich, being given at Baireuth 
the same year. The first London 
performance was at Her Majesty’s, 
1882, and the first English version 
at Covent Garden, 1895. This 
work, with its Ride of the Val- 
kyries, introduces Brunhild (q.v,). 



H.W. is occupied by the Montes do 
Torozos, and the remainder is a 
fertile plain, yielding cereals and 
fruit in vast q[uantities. The forests 
on the mts. provide timber for 
numerous sawmills. Area, 3,155 
sq. m. Pop. 354,331. 

Valladolid. City of Spain, 
capital of the prov. of the same 
name. Situated on the left hank 
of the Pisuerga, 102 m. direct H.W. 
of Madrid, it is an important rly. 
junction connected with the capi- 
tal. For a long period it was the 
capital of Castile and Leon, and 
later, until 1560, of Spain. 

Beside the Plaza de Portugalete 
is the incomplete Renaissance ca- 
thedral, begun by J uan de Herrera 
in 1585; it contains paintings by 
Giordano. The most interesting 
church is the Gothic Santa Maria la 
Antigua (1088). Cardinal Tor- 
quemada remodelled in the 15th 
♦ 




Valkyrie. 

Name of three 
British yachts. 

Owned by Lord 
Dunraven,they 
were prominent 
in connexion 
with his at- 
tempts to win 
the America 

T nnrn Vslladolid, Spain. The 17th century university huiliing, 
Valkyrie I com- ^ church of San Pablo 

peted in 1893, 

being beaten by Vigilant. In 1894 century the 13th century church 
she was sunk in the Firth of Clyde of San Pablo, and the duke of 
after colliding with another vessel. Lerma reconstructed it two oen- 
Valkyrie 11 and III competed un- turies later ; herein the ancient 
sucoessfuUyin 1894 and 1895 respec- Cortes met frequently. Like the 
tively. ;^ecAmericaCup; Yachting. Colegiata de San Gregorio, now 
Vallai Lobekzo ob Lattbentio municipal offices, it is one of the 
(c. 1400-57). Italian scholar. He finest Gothic edifices in the world, 
was horn in Rome, became profea- Valladolid university, dating 
sor of eloquence at Pavia in 1431, from 1346, is now housed in a 
and opened a school of eloquence palace of the 17th century. It has 
in Naples, where he died Aug. 1, six faculties and over 5,000 
1457. Writer of many works of students. The ancient royal palace 
history, criticism, dialectics, and is now the seat of the provincial 
moral philosophy, he has been de- authorities. Philip II was bom, 
scribed as the father of modern Columbus died, and Cervantes lived 
negative criticism, owing to his in Valladolid. Church councils 
exposure of a notable papal impos- were held here in 1124, 1137, and 
tore in De Donatione Constantini. 1322. The French sacked the city 
His DeElegantiis Linguae Latinae, and destroyed many artistic trea- 
1471, and translations of Herodo- sures in 1808. There is consider- 
tus and Thucydides, were his other able trade in agricultural products, 
best known works. See Donation Pop. 135,786. 


of Constantine. 


ValladoHd. Town of Mexico. 


round at Odin’s feasts. 

Valkyrie, The (Die WaLMre). 
Opera by Wagner. The second of 
the four works comprising Der 
Ring des Hibelungen, it was 


Valladolid. Prov. of Spain. It 
is adjacent to Palencia, Le6n, Zam- 
ora, Salamanca, Avila, Segovia, 
and Burgos, and is well drained by 
the Doura and its affluents. The 


In the state of Yucatan, it is 96 m. 
E.S.E. of Merida. Founded in 
1544, it has a Jesuit college and 
remains of a convent, aaid manu- 
factures cotton 
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Vallauris Ware. Porous red 
clay pottery produced at Vallauris, 
near Cannes, France, It is covered 
VTith an opaque olive-green glaze 
and decorated witli flower over- 
glaze. At Golfe Juan, at the foot of 
the village, art pottery of a high 
order is made. 

Valle d’ Aosta (Fr. Vald’ Aosta). 
Autonomous region and prov. of 
Italy, formerly included in Pied- 
mont. It lies in the extreme N.W. 
of Italy, nest to the French and 
fiiwiss frontiers. Most of the people 
are French speaMng, in spite of 
efforts to Italianise them. In 1945, 
France claimed the area ; hut when 
Italy agreed to give the valley local 
autonomy, and recognized French 
as on an equality with Italian, 
France abandoned the claim. 
Area 1,260 sq. m. Pop. 84,000. 

Valletta or Valetta. Capital 
of Malta. On a promontory on the 
N.E. coast of the island, it has a 
commodious har- 
^ hour on each side, 
and the light- 
house and fort of 
St. Elmo at the 
'rij !.! extremity. Forti- 

M'.'! fled, and the chief 

British naval 

terranean Sea, equipped with 
docks for naval and other vessels, 
it is one of the foremost ports of 
call in the world on the Suez route 
to the Orient. There is a rly, to 
Citta Vecchia, the old capital, 
about SJ m. to the W. 

The governor’s residence (1573- 
77) was formerly the palace of the 
Knights of S. John. Other notable 
buildings were the palaces of the 
Maltese nobility, the university, 
library, and museum. The city was 
named after Jean Parisot de la 
Valette, who defended it against 
the Turks in 1565. It was heavily 
damaged during the Second Great 
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Valletta. A bronze • ‘ 

tablet oh the wall 
of the palace com- 
memorates a visit 

by F. D. Roose- i 

velt, Deo. 8, 1943, 
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miration for Mai- \^f° 
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Valley. Low-lying strip of The sides of such valleys have a 








Valletta. Plan of the town and harhour oi this British 
Mediterranean naval port 


ground bounded on either side by 
higher land. Most valleys have 


V-shaped cross-section and are the 
result of water erosion. U-shaped 


been carved out by erosion, being or trough-like valleys are formed 
worn down by water or ice action, by valley glaciers scraping away 
the intervening high ground being the valley floor and lower slopes 
largely residual. Rift valleys of the sides. These valleys often 
{q.v») due to faulting, and valleys have precipitous walls over which 
resulting from down-folding of the the tributary streams cataract, 
earth’s crust, are exceptions. Drowned vaUeys are the result 
Erosion naturally favours bands of of encroachment of the sea upon 
soft-rocks, or zones of shattering in the lower reaches of rivers. The 
the earth’s crust. Valleys there- estuary so formed has a very 
fore often mark such features irregular shape owing to the flood- 
the low ground below the ing of the main valley and its tribs. 
chalk ridges of the N. and S. Many important harbours are 
Downs eroded in the soft Gault drowned valleys, c.y. Plymouth, 
Clay bed, and the Great Glen of Sydney, Hong Kong. 

Scotland carved along the line of Valleys are usually more densely 
a major' zone of fracture. populated than the neighbouring 

VaUeys in early stages of devel- higher ground. They control the 
opment are narrow gorges with great routes of land traffic, e.g, 
irregular longitudinal profiles, the Rh6ne-Rhine, Vardar-Morava, 
They develop into evenly graded Hudson-Mohawk routes. Even 
features in which the floor becomes when the rivers are not navigable 


smoother and wider until a broad 
flood-plain of alluvium flanked by 
gently rising bluffs is established. 


roads and rlys. use the vaUeys. 

Valley Breeze. This is a term 
appUed to the breeze which may 



Mal^ View^l^att ot^e town ]oo]dii« towards Port St. Elmo, showing 
toe water-lFontot the Grand Harbow »uuwmB 


blow up a vaUey or a mt. slope 
during the day, when the ground 
is warmed by the sun. The air, 
heated in turn, becomes less dense 
and rises, producing the upward 
flow. A vaUey breeze is the re- 
verse to the katabatic wind. See 
Katabatic; Mountain; Rift VaUey. 

Valleyfreld or Salaberry de 
Vallbyfield. Town of Quebec, 
Canada. It is near the head of 
Beauharnbis Canal, and is served 
by the C.N.R. and St. Lawrence 
and Adirondack rly. It has tex- 
tile factories, paper and flour mills. 
Pop. 17,052. 

Valley Forge. Village of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. It stands on the 
SchuylkiU river, 20 m. N.W. of 
Philadelphia. In its neighbourhood 
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WasHington and his army of 10,000 
men passed the ■winter of 1777- 
78, suSering greatly from cold 
and want. The tract, of about 
500 acres, is now a public park,, 
containing relics of the camp 
and several memorials. 

Vallombrosa. Pleasure resort 
of Italy. It is 21 m. due E. of 
Florence, in the prov. of that 
name, and stands amid the forests 


Bournonvilie, the united French 
forces amounting to 50,000 men. 
The Prussians on Sept. 20 attacked 
Kellermann at Valmy, and were 
defeated. Though no more than a 
cannonade, this action is ranked 
by Greasey among the decisive 
battles of the world, for it saved 
the new-bom French i-epublic. 

Valois. Name of a famous 
French family, members of which 

, were kings from 

t 1328 to 1589. The 


Bourbon kings began. The duchy of 
\ alois, created in 1400, was held by 
various royal ladies before 1630, 
and from then to the Revolution 
was, ■with intervals, a possession of 
the dukes of Orleans. See France. 

Valona. Italian form of the 
name of the Albanian town 
VIone {q.v,), 

Valonia. Acorn cup of Qu&rcui 
aegilops, the Turkish or Greek oak. 
It contains a high percentage of 
tannic acid, the Turkish valonia 




name comes from 
Vez, a town in 
the dept, of the 
Oise, the dist. 
around which 
was called Valois. 
The CO. of Valois 
became crown 
property under 
Philip Augustus. 
In 1285 it was 
given to Charles, 
son of Philip III, 
and a later Phi- 

Vallombrosa, Italy. The historio Benedictine convent 

of the Apennines, at an alt. of Charles, became king of France as 
3,140 ft., and is reached by a Philip VT in 1328. He and his suc- 
cable rly. Here, about 1030, was eessors are therefore known as the 




founded a Benedictine abbey, 
which was destroyed by the 
troops of Charles V in 1627. It 
was rebuilt, but was suppressed. 


Valois kings. The direct line ruled 
untfl- 1498, when the branch of 
Orleans in the person of Louis XII 
succeeded. From 1515 the An- 


and in 1870 the buildings were gouleme branch reigned, and the 






taken for a school of forestry. 
Here is a meteorological station 
founded in 1654. The “ autumnal 

leaves that strow f 

the brooks in Val- 
lombrosa ” are 
referred to in 
Paradise Lost. 

Vails. Town of 
Spain,in the prov. 
of Tarragona. It 
is 11 m. by rly. N. 
of Tarragona city 
and 60 m. S.S.W. 
of Barcelona, and 
stands in a fer- 
tile plain, j&om 
which rise its well- 
preserved walls 
and towers. There 
are textile fac- 
tories,* paper mills, distilleries, 
and tanneries. Here in 1809 the 
Spaniards were defeated by the 
French, Pop. 14,700. 

Valmy, Village of France.' In 
the dept, of Marne, it is 6 m. W. of 
Ste. Menehould, on the main road 
to ChSlons, and was the scene of 
an action between the French and 
the Prussians, Sept. 20, 1792. 
The latter had entered French 
territory on Aug. 12, and were 
first opposed by Dumouriez, who 
was afterwards joined at Ste. 
Menehould by KeUermann and 


extinction of the royal house of 
Valois came with the death of 
Henry III in 1689, when the 


32-36 p.c., and the Greek 26-30 
p.c., and is extensively used in the 
preparation of leather, especially 
the higher grades. The name is 
derived from VIone. 

Valparaiso. Fortified city and 
seaport of Chile, capital of the 
prov. of Valparaiso. The city, 
which is the principal seaport on 
the W. coast jCf S. America, stands 
on the Bay of Valparaiso, 116 m. 
by rly. W.N.W. of Santiago. The 
bay is sheltered on tliree sides, but 
is open to the N., and the town is 
built on the slopes of a range of 
hills about 1,500 ft. alt. 

On the S. side of the bay is the 
finest thoroughfare in the town, 
the Avenida de las Delicias. The 
W. part of Valparaiso contains the 
port, where there are a large 
number of public buildings and 
■w*arehouses bordering the docks 
and quays. Among the principal 
buildings are the custom house, 
government house, post ofSce, 
city hall, exchange, prisons, 
hospitals, theatres, and police 
barracks. There are a natural 
Jhdstory museum, a naval school, 
and other naval establishments. 
In the city are several fine 
squares adorned with monuments of 
dolumbus, Arturo Prat, Admiral 
Cochrane (who founded the Chil- 
ean navy), and other celebrities. 

The industries include brewing, 
distilling, sugar refining, and 




. 

'■■W f ii 


Valparaiso, Chile. The waieiSiont; 
boats are hoisted on to the roadway, as 
seas. tToper piotare, the City 


because o£ the narrow beach, small 
seen here, to avoid damage by heavy 
Hall in the Plaza del Castillo 
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coach-tuilding, and there are 
foundries, machine shops, and 
government rly. sheds. Valparaiso 
is a port of call for several steam- 
ship lines, and there is rly. com- 
munication with Buenos Aires 
tlirough a tunnel in the Andes, and 
daily air service. 

Pounded in 1536 by Juan de 
Saavedra, Valparaiso was captured 
by Drake in 1578 and by Hawkins 
in 1596. In 1600 it was pillaged 
by the Dutch, and was greatly dam- 
aged by the Spaniards who bom- 
barded the town in 1866. It suf- 
fered during the revolt of 1891, and 
has experienced severe earth- 
quakes. Pop. 215,614. 

Valse. French form of the name 
of the originally German dance, the 
waltz {q.v.). 

Vals-les-Bains. Town of 
Prance. In the dept, of Ard^che, 
it is situated in the valley of the 
Volane, in a volcanic dist., 12 m. 
W.S.W. of Privas. It is a health 
resort, noted for its many mineral 
springs, known since the 17th cent, 
and resorted to by persons with 
gastric affections, diabetes, etc. 
Pop. est. 4,500. 

Valiellina. Upper valley of the 
river Adda, N. Italy. It stretches 
E. from Lake Como for about 55 m. 
towards the Stelvio Pass, which 
is reached by a high road through 
the valley. The rly. runs to Tirano 
from Lake Como. The valley floor 
is fertile, and jnelds wheat, figs, 
mulberries, and a celebrated aro- 
matic red wine. In the Middle Ages 
it formed part of Lombardy ; be- 
came part of Grisons in 1612 j the 
successful French expedition sent 
hy Bichelieu, 1624, which led to 
its annexation, was his first in- 
cursion into international politics. 
Later the valley was papal pro- 
perty; in 1814 it was Austrian, 
and m 1859 Italian. 

Value (Pr. valoir, to be worth ; 
from Lat. valere^ to be strong). 
Word used in various contexts to 
denote worth, efficacy, significance, 
strength ; e.ff, the value of a house, 
a suggestion, a medicine, a vowel. 
In criticism of painting the term 
tone-value denotes the effect of 
light and atmosphere on objects, 
while colour-value denotes the 
inter-relation of various colours 
in a picture. 

The notion of value as the basis 
of prices and exchange has been 
much considered by successive 
generations of economists. It is 
gene^y a^eed that there are 
three kffids of value s subjective 
use value, the importance at- 
tached by an individual to a 
commodity ; subj<s>otiv,e exchange 
value, the ratio between subject- 


ive use values in the mind of the 
person evolving them ; and objec- 
tive exchange value, the ratio in 
which persons actually exchange 
commo^ties. Ordinarily a buyer 
gives less than he would be pre- 
pared to give, and hence through 
exchange acquires a surplus of 
subjective use value. As money 
usually intervenes in practical ex- 
changes, the prices at which goods 
are sold measure their objective 
exchange values in terms of 
money. A general rise of prices 
indicates that money has become 
relatively of less value than most 
commoffities ; and vice versa. 
There cannot be a rise in the ex- 
change values of everything. 

According to the labour theory 
of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Mill, 
the value of a commodity depended 
on the labour — ^time, effort, in- 
genuity, skill, hardship, etc. — 
embodied in it. Marx believed that 
the value of a commodity de- 
pended on the socially necessary 
labour its production would re- 
quire from time to time under 
changing methods of production. 
Neither of these theories ade- 
quately fitted the facts, for value 
arises not so much from any char- 
aoteristics of the thing as from our 
attitude to it. Today the final 
utility or marginal utility theory of 
value, elaborated in the last quar- 
ter of the 19th century by Jevons, 
and later by Marshall, is generally 
held. This states that the subject- 
ive exchange value of a commodity 
measures the ratio between the 
importance an individual attaches 
at any time to an additional unit 
of the commodity and a unit of 
money. The subjective exchange 
values of different people consti- 
tute the demand for a commodity 
(i.e. the quantities that would be 
iDOught at various prices) and the 
supply of a commodity (i.e. the 


quantities that would be offered 
for sale at different prices), Mar- 
shall likened demand and supply to 
the two blades of a pair of scissors, 
the price at any time being the 
cutting point. 

A thing is said to have scarcity 
value when its desirableness and 
hence its market value arise prin- 
cipally through its relative rarity 
(e.g, particular postage stamps, 
works of art). Monopoly value at- 
taches to any commodity the sup- 
ply of which is controlled by one 
potential supplier, who, theoretic- 
ally, aims at fixing the price at the 
level which will yield the maximum 
profit. The normal value of a 
commodity is the ideal towards 
which market values tend during a 
period within which known con- 
ditions of supply operate ; the 
value that will maintain equili- 
brium between supply and de- 
mand. jSee Economics ; Ex- 
change; Price; Wealth. 

Valuer. One who appraises for 
another property or estate, real or 
personal, generally land or houses 
for purposes of letting, selling, or 
mortgaging, for compensation for 
dilapidation, or compulsory acqui- 
sition, or assessing for taxes, rates, 
etc. A valuer is responsible for loss 
caused by his ignorance or negli- 
gence. See Appraiser, 

Valve. Device to control flow 
of fluids through pipes and other 
conduits. Automatic valves oper- 
ated by fluid pressure include 
pump and other check valves, 
relief, and pressure-reducing valves. 
Mechanically actuated valves, 
time-controlled independently of 
the fluid, are used in hydraulic and 
heat engines to govern the fluid 
flow. The gunmetal globe valve. 
Fig. 1, is the best-known type of 
manually operated valve. Fluid 
flows upwards through the opened 
seating port when the renewable 




Valve. 1. Globe. 2. Gate. 3. Swins check. 4. foot valve anl 
strainer. 5. float operated. 6. Spring-loaded safety valve 

1 , 2 and 3 by Crane, Ltd,, Leitidn Street, London; 4 , 6 , 7 
by Netoman Hender <6 Co., Woodchester, Qloft. 
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metal or other disk is raised by 
turning the screwed spindle. The 
domestic water tap is of similar 
design. The gate valve, Fig. 2, 
offers less resistance to flow in low 
pressure pipe lines. Large sizes, 
made partly of cast iron, used on 
water mains are known as sluice 
valves. Parallel slide valves for 
boiler blow-down are similar, but 
the gate has parallel sides. Oblique 
or Y valves, of a globe pattern 
with an oblique seating as in Pig. 3, 
seek to combine the best features 
of globe and gate valves. A simple 
automatic reflux valve, the clack 
valve of the rural water pump, is a 
weighted disk of leather or rubber, 
hinged at one side to a flat metal 
seating. The swing check valve. 
Fig. 3, also admits of flow in only 
one direction, from right to left in 
the diagram. Other patterns have 
a horizontal seating closed by a 
guided mushroom disk, as with the 
piimp suction foot- valve. Fig. 4, or 
by a ball which can be displaced 
by an upward flow of fluid. The 
rubber-sleeved valve of the pneu- 
matic bicycle tire is another non- 
return valve: the spring-loaded 
valve of a car tire is similar, in 
principle, to Fig. 6, the pressure 
of air from the pump forcing the 
valve off the seating against the 
thrust of a spring. The ball 
valve, Fig. 5, shuts off a flow of 
water automatically when a ball- 
float attached to the lever reaches 
a predetermined level, variable by 
the adjusting screw on the left. 
Safety or relief valves, Fig. 6, are 
used on such pressure vessels as 
boilers and compressed air re- 
ceivers : other patterns have dead- 
weights or a weighted lever in place 
of a spring. The casing should be 
lock-fast, and fitted with easing 
gear for testing. The 
pressure-reducing 
valve. Fig. 7, auto- 
matically reduces fluid 
pressure. The double- 
beat valve, held open 
by the thrust of the 
adjustable spring, 
closes when the 
reduced pressure act- 
ing under the piston 

exceeds the spring 

pressure. In practice, 
piston thrust balan- sSS-loaded 
ces spring thrust, and pressure - re- 
the spindle position, dncing valve 
thus controlled, adjusts the valve 
opening to maintain equilibrium. 
Steam traps are fluid-operated 
automatic valves designed to con- 
trol discharge of condensed steam, 
and to prevent loss of useful steam. 
The mechanism may be actuated 
by the level within a casing, or by 




ol internal 
combustion 
engine 


I I t^Diperature. The 

mushroom or tappet 
valves of an internal 
combustion engine, 
Fig. 8, are typical of 
many mechanically 
actuated valves, 
working in a definite 
time-relation to the 
firing of each cylinder. 
One cam opens the 
mixture (inlet) valve 

TwMtvalli compression 

- * • - and firing, and an- 

other opens the 
exhaust (outlet) valve 
immediately after firing, to ex- 
haust spent gases. The positions of 
the tappet valves distinguish 
side-valve from overhead-valve 
engines. See Radio ;■ Thermionic 
Valve. 

Valve. In music, a piston ap- 
plied to certain wind instruments, 
whereby the speaking length is in- 
creased, and consequently the 
range of available sounds ex- 
tended. The same result can be 
partially secured by piercing the 
tube with holes which can be 
stopped by the fingers or by keys, 
but there are practical difficulties 
connected with the limited stretch 
of the fingers which led to the 
invention of valves, so that 
chromatic notes and free modu- 
lation could be 
made possible. 

Used separately, 
the first valve 
lowers the pitch 
by a tone, the 
second by a semi- 
tone, the third by a 
toneandahalf,and 
the fourth by two 
tones and a half. 

See Cornet ; Horn ; 
etc ; and other 
wind instruments. 

Vampire (Serbian vampir), 
Nocturnal demon of the folklore 
of Slavonic and other peoples. 
It is manifested in various forms, 
the most usual being that of 
the spirit of the recently dead, or a 
demon occupying the dead body, 
returning to suck the blood of the 
living. Examination of a body 
thus demonstrating its vampirism 
would reveal a fresh, ruddy colour 
and the suppleness of life. The 
ways of destroying the vampire 
were either to ^ive a stake 
through the body, or to decapitate 
and bum it. Bram Stoker’s story, 
Uraeula, 1897, later dramatised 
and filmed, is based on the legend. 

Vampire. British fighter air- 
craft. Designed in 1942 by the 
De Havilland oo., it first flew 
in 1944, and was the first aero- 


plane to exceed 500 m.p.h. at 
operational altitudes. Powered 
by a single turbo-jet engine, the 
Vampire had a wing span of 40 ft. 
and an overall length of 30 ft. 
There were twin tail-carrying 
booms on either side of the engine 
and cockpit nacelle. The cockpit 
was armour-plated and pressurised, 
and armament consisted of four 
20-mm. cannon mounted below 
the cockpit. The Mark 4 Vam- 
pire introduced in 1947 had an 
operational radius of 1,390 m. 
The Sea Vampire was the first jet- 
propelled aeroplane to land on and 
take off from an aircraft carrier at 
sea. Vampires were provided for 
the R.A.F. and many Common- 
wealth and foreign air forces. See 
Aeroplane illus., p. 130. 

Vampire Bat. Name given to 
the members of a family of bats 
(Desfuodontidae). Found in Cen- 
tral and S. America, they live 
by sucking the blood of animals. 
There are two genera, Desmodtts 
and Diphylla, \rith one species 
each. Both the arrangement of 
their teeth and the structure of 
the stomach have been specialised 
for blood-sucking. By a bite with 
their sharp teeth these small bats 
remove a very thin slice of skin 
from their victim, and then suck 
the blood. These bats transmit 



Vampire Bat. Blood-sucking bat of Central and South 
America 

the vfrus of rabies and thus infect 
cattle. The large Vampyrus or 
PhyllostoTna spectrum of Brazil, and 
several other bats, formerly thought 
to be blood suckers, are harmless. 

Van, Dutch word meaning of. 
Used as a prefix to surnames, it 
is the equivalent of the French de 
and the German mn. Dutch 
names, like French and German 
ones, are alphabetised in this 
Encyclopedia under the main 
word, not under the prefix {see 
Artevelde j Eyck, etc.). The few 
exceptions are those where British 
or Aunerican usage has made the 
van inseparable from the. name 
proper, e.g. Van Buren, Van Dyck. 

Van (abbrev. of caravan). Large 
covered wagon, or a carriage 
attached to a railway train for 
carrying luggage. The van is 
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usually a four-wheeled vehicle, 
either driven by motor or drawn 
by one or two horses, arid is much 
used by tradesmen and others for 
carrying light goods. The word 
van (Fr. avaTU-garde) is used also 
for the front of an army or the 
foremost division of a fleet, and 
(from Lat. vannu^s, fan) for a fan 
for winnow’ing grain. See Caravan ; 
Police. 

Van. Lake of Asiatic Turkey. 
This sheet of salt winter, without 
visible outlet, lies between the 
vilayets of Van and Bitlis. Its 
length is about 75 m. from E. to 
W., its width fi’om ^5". to S, varying 
from 20 to 40 m. Its elevation is 
5,200 ft. 

Van. City of Asiatic Turkey. 
Standing on the B. shore of Lake 
Van, it is capital of the vilayet of 
the same name. 


realized until Sefstrom had re- 
discovered it in a Swedish iron ore 
in 1830. The name is derived 
from Vanadis, the Scandinavian 
goddess of love. It is thought to 
be more abundant than import- 
ant metals like tin and lead. It is 
not found native, but is widely 
distributed as a vanadate or some- 
times as silicate, sulphide, or oxide, 
in igneous and sedimentary rocks. 
Typical ores are vanadinite (v.s.), 
from which Del Rio first obtained 
vanadium compounds ; and carno- 
tite, a hydrated potassium uraiiyl 
vanadate Kg. UOg (VO4) 2- SHgO, 
which serves as an important 
source of radium, uranium, and 
vanadium. Both these ores are 
common in the U.S,A. and. the 
former occurs also in Sweden and 
S.W. Africa and the latter also in 


Aqueous alkalis have little effect, 
but fused alkalis convert it into 
water soluble vanadates. 

Vanadium forms oxides cccres- 
ponding to the valencies 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, each of which gives rise to a 
series of salts. Those formed from 
the lower oxides are powerful 
reducing agents, and the oxide 
VgOs is. amphoteric, yielding the 
vanadates. There are also formed 
vanadyl compounds w’hich contain 
the radicals VO, e.g. vanadyl 
monochloride VOCl or V^Og, e'g. 
vanadyl sulphate (V0)2 (SO^)^. 
The main use of vanadium is in the 
preparation of special steels where 
its action is partly as a scavenger 
and partly as an alloying con- 
stituent. The element is added 
as ferrovanadium which is a more 
efficient scavenger than ferrosilicon 
or ferromanganese and owes its 


One of the chief 
places in Tur- 
kish Armenia, it 
manufactured 
cotton goods, 
and had a fair 
general trade. 
Itself ancient, 
it is built on 
the site of 
Thospia, the 
capital of the 
1 0 n g-departed 
kingdom of 
B i a i n a. One 
of its interest- 
ing features 
is a hill, on the 



efficiency to the readiness with 
which it combines with oxygen, 
nitrogen, and carbon. The amount 
of ferrovanadium added is such 
as to give about 0*3 p.c. vanadium 
in the alloy. It is generally used 
in connection with other alloying 
elements, e.g in chrome- vanadium 
steels. Its addition to steel imparts 
a fine grain structure and increases 
shock ' and vibration resistance. 
Of the vanadium compounds the 
oxide VgOg is widely used as a 
catalyst in many oxidation pro- 
cesses. Other compounds have 
been used as mordants, insecti- 
cides, inks, for glass, and in medi- 
cine in the treatment of rheuma- 


rock face of which are cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Drartu (Ai*arat) 
kings, who were strong enough to 
contend with the Assyrians. In 
the Middle Ages Van was the seat 
of independent Armenian princes. 
During 1895-96 it was the scene 
of Armenian massacres, and in the 
First Great War it suffered terribly., 
being taken and retaken by Turks 
and Russians. The vilayet of Van 
has a pop. of 126,919. 

Vanadinite. Ore mineral of vana- 
dium, and minor ore of lead. Its 
chemical composition is lead ohloro- 
vanadate PbCla. 3Pb3(V04)2. It 
occurs as reddish or yellowish pris- 
matic crystals or crusts in the zone 
of oxidation of lead veins ; and 
accompanies other vanadium-bear- 
ing minerals in some sediments. 

Vanadium. One of the 
chemical elements. Its chemical 
symbol is V ; atomic number, 23 ; 
atomic weight, 50*95 ; density 6*0 
gm pea: o.c. ; m.p. 1,720“ C. ; b.p. 

3^000® C. It has a body- 
cemireKl cubic structure. 

was discovered by 
De^ Rid in 1801 Iri a; Mexican lead 
oret^ but jta true liaiiare was not 


Australia. The world’s greatest 
producer is Peru, where the 
element is found as a sulphide, 
patroiiite. 

Many methods of extraction are 
used, these falling into two classes : 
acid methods, giving soluble 
vanadyl compounds, and alkali 
methods, giving soluble alkali 
vanadates. The vanadium is 
finally obtained as the oxide VgOg, 
ferrous vanadate, or calcium 
vanadate, all of which are commer- 
cial materials. The production of 
pure vanadium is difficult and is 
best effected by reduction of the 
oxide with calcium in a bomb. 
There is little demand for metallic 
vanadium; it is mainly used as 
ferrovanadium. This used to be 
made from the oxide by the 
thermit process, but is now being 
prepfltred on an increasing scale in 
an electric furnace. 

The metal is oxidised on heating 
in air and combines directly with 
chlorine, nitrogen, and carbon on 
being heated. It is not soluble in 
dilute sulphuric or in hydrochloric 
acid, but is soluble in nitric and 
concentrated sulphuric acids. 


tism and pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Vanbrugh, Dame Irene (1872- 
1949). British actress. Daughter 
of Prebendary R. H. Barnes, and 
sister of Violet 
Vanbrugh, 
she was born 
at Exeter, 

Deo. 2, 1872, 
and educated 
at Exeter 
and in Paris. 

She first ap- 
peared on the 


stage at the 


Irene Vanbmgrh, 


Theatre Royal, ' British actress 
Margate, in 

1888, as Phoebe in As You Like 
It, and made her London d4but 
at the Globe that year in a 
revival of Alice in Wonderland. 
An actress of great charm, she 
excelled in comedy and created 
the parts of Gwendolen in The 
Importance of Being Earnest, 
1895 ; Rose in Trelawny of the 
Wells, 1898 ; Lady Mary in The 
Admirable Crichton, 1902 ; later 
outstanding successes were in Mr. 
Pirn Passes By, 1919 ; The Truth 
About Blayde, 1921 : Hamlet, 
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1930, in which she played the 
Queen ; Viceroy Sarah, 1935 ; 
In Good King Charles’s Golden 
Days, 1939; An Ideal Husband 
(revival), 1943, Irene Vanbrugh, 
who was created 1941, and 

was president of the R.A.D.A., 
married in 1901 Dion Boucicault 
(1859-1929). Her autobiography, 
To Tell My Story, was pub. 1948. 
She was acting imtil within a week 
of her death, Kov. 30, 1949. 

Vaubrug^h, Sib. Jobc? (1664- 
1726). English dramatist and 
architect. Born in London, he 
studied archi- 
tecture in 
France, became 
a captain in the 
army, and was 
arrested as a 
spy in France 
and imprisoned 
in the Bastille. 
He wrote ten 
comedies, as 
grossly inde- 
dramatic pro- 
ductions of the period, but un- 
deniably witty and realistic. He 
was one of the dramatists attacked 
by Jeremy Collier. Best known 
of his plays are The Relapse, 1696 ; 
The Provok’d Wife, 1697 ; and The 



Violet Vanbrugh, 
British actress 
Hugh Cecil 



Sir John Vanbrugh, 
English dramatist 

cent as other 


Vanbrugh, Violet (1867- 
1942). British actress. Daughter 
of Prebendary R. H. Barnes, and 
sister of Irene 
Vanbrugh, she 
was bom at 
Exeter,Junell, 

1867, and edu- 
cated there and 
in France and 
Germany. She 
made her stage 
debut in a bur- 
lesque, Faust 
and Loose, 
at Too le’s 
Theatre, London, 1886, and after 
touring with the Kendals in the 
U.S.A., went on as Anne Boleyn 
to Irving’s Henry VIII at the 
Lyceum, 1891. She acted under 
the management of her husband, 
Arthur Bourehier (j.c.) at the 
Royalty Theatre, and was par- 
ticularly successful in depicting 
society women. 

The plays in which she gave 
' memorable performances included 
Glass Houses, 1910, The Young 
Person in Pink, 1920 ; Evensong, 
1932 ; Muted Strings, 1936. In 
her 74th year she appeared on the 
London stage with her sister in a 
shortened version of The Merry 


Wives of Windsor. She died 
Xov. 11, 1942. 

Van Buren, Martin (1782- 
1862). American statesman. Born 
at Kinderhook, Dec. 5, 1782, of 
Dutch parentage, he became a law- 
yer, practising successfully at 
Hudson and later at Albany. 
During 1815-19 he was attorney- 
general of the state, and he was one 
of the powerful group that did 
much to fasten the spoils system 
on the country. 

In 182i he was elected to the 
U.S. senate, and in 1829 became 
governor of Kew York, being 
almost immedi- 
ately made sec- 
retary of state 
by Andrew 
Jackson, whose 
election he had 
helped to 
secure. For a 
few months 

in 1831-32 he „ « 

. • j. i M a r tin Van Buten, 
was minister to /vynari»n.n statesman 
Great Britain, 

hut in 1832 he ivas chosen 
vice-president. For four -years 
he acted as Jackson’s lieutenant, 
and in 1836 was elected to succeed 
him. He held office for one term 
only, as he was defeated in 1840, 
hut remained a figure in public 
life, being at the end a supporter 
of Lincoln, until his death, July 
24, 1862. Consult Life, E. M. 
Shepard, 1899. 

Vance, Alfred Glbnvillb (o. 
1838-88). A British comedian, 
known as the Great Vance. Born 
in London, his real name being 
Alfred Peck Stevens, he became a 
touring actor, and later opened a 




Confederacy, 1705, which, con- 
trary to the prevailing practice, 
introduced humble characters on 
the stage. In later years Van- 
brugh rose to fame as an architect ; 
his finest work is Castle Howard, 
and his largest and most grandiose 
mansion is Blenheim Palace (j.v.). 
He designed the Hapnarket 
Theatre, 1705, and was its first 
lessee and manager. Knighted by 
George I in 1714, he was chosen 
controller of the royal works. He 
died Mai-ch 26, 1726. A study by 
L. Whistler was published in 1938. 
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Vancouver. Map of the island off British Colombia, whose forests yield 
vast supplies of timber, while its coast-line supports a large fishing industry. 
See following page 
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dancing school at Liverpool. He Inlet, on the mainland of British Gaul, and in 409 made their way 
again toured as a character singer Columbia, 1,480 m. from Winnipeg, into Spain. Thither they were 

before appearing on the variety The buildings, nearly all erected soon followed by the Yisi^oths, 

stage at the since a fire in 1886, include the who partly destroyed them, pen- 
Mctropolitan university of British Columbia, ning the survivors into the 
and South Lon- The chief industry is shipping, for district which still bears their 
don music halls, which there are spacious docks, name in the form Andalusia, 
where his hum- which can handle the whole About 428 they left Spain for 
orous cocloiey Alberta wheat crop. From here H. Africa. Upon the Mediterra- 
.songs, €,g. I’m vessels go to the Pacific ports and nean littoral they established a 
a C h i c k a 1 e r y across to China, J apan, and powerful dominion, and there they 
Bloke, and later Australia. Trans-Canada air lines ruled for a hundred years, 
such routing link it with all parts of the N. Of their kings the most famous 
comedfan American continent. It is also was Gaiserio (q.v,), who carried 

Act on the the terminus of the C.P. rly. and is out the conquest between 429 and 
Square, Boys, became popular, served by the national system. 439, and sacked Rome in 455. 
He died Dec. 26, 1888. The main C.P.R. line from Their fanatical devotion to Arian- 

Vancouver. Canadian island Vancouver to St. John, New ism made them fierce persecutors 
in the Pacific Ocean, part of the Brunswick, is 3,367 m. long. Other of the Catholics. The pirate 
province of British Columbia. Off industries are sugar refineries, fleets of the Vandals spread terror 
the W. coast of British Columbia, flour mills, saw mills, and ship- over the whole Mediterranean, but 
it has an area of about 12,408 building. It is also a centre of the in 533 the emperor Justinian, 
sq. m., and is 285 m. long by from lumber industry and for general dispatched Belisarius (q.v.) to 

40 to 80 m. broad. It is separated business. Pop. 273,353. bring them to heel. He attacked 

from the U.S.A. by the Strait of Vancouver, North. City of them so vigorously that the Vandal 
Juan de Fuca, and from the main- British Columbia, Canada. It race was blotted out. 
land of British Columbia by Queen stands on Bnrrard Inlet, just Vandamme, Dominique RENii 
Charlotte Sound and the Strait of opposite Vancouver city, with (1770-1830). French soldier. Born 
Georgia. The forested mountain- wHch it is connected by a ferry, at Cassel, Nov. 5, 1770, he was by 
ous backbone of the island is a N. It is surrounded by beautiful the age of 22 a brigadier-general 
continuation of the Coast Range of scenery, and this, with its position in the revolutionary force. His 
the U.S.A. ; its average height is on the coast and facilities for greatest exploit was the reduction 
2,000 ft. to 3,000 ft., culminating shooting and fishing, make it a of Silesia in 1806-07. In 1813, 
in Victoria Peak in the N., 7,484 popular place for pleasure-seekers, after Dresden, he was defeated at 
ft. Victoria, Alberni, and Esqui- Its industries include shipbuilding, Kulm and surrendered with 10,000 
malt are ports ; Nanaimo and quarrying, canning, and lumber men. When, in 1815, Napoleon 
Cumberland centres of coal mining, mills. Pop. 12,600. returned to France, Vandamme 

George Vancouver ^ (d. 1798) cir- Vandals. Teutonic people of joined him and commanded a 
cumnavigated the island in 1792, the E. Germanic stock. Although corps at Ligny. Exiled by the 
and the present capital, Victoria, closely associated with the Goths Bourbons until 1824, he died 
was founded as a trading post (q,v,), they were, unlike them, July 15, 1830. 
by the Hudson Bay co. in 1843. destitute of the nobler barbarian Van de Graaff IVIachine. This 
Pop. 121,933. qualities. Having moved from apparatus is described under 

Vancouver. City and seaport the shores of the Baltic to the Electrostatic Machine, 
of British Columbia, Canada. It middle Danube, they migrated Vandenberg, Arthur Hen- 
stands on a magnificent harbour westward. At the beginning of drick (b. 1884). American poli- 
on the southern side of Burrard the 6th century they poured into tician. Born March 22, 1884, at 
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Orand Rapids, Mich., he was edu- 
cated at the university of Michigan 
law school, became a reporter, and 
rose to be editor and general 
manager of the Grand Rapids 
Herald. In 1 92S he was appointed 
to fill a senate vacanev, and was 
re-elected 1934 1940, and 1946. 

An advocate of non-intervention 
before the Second Great War, he 
attacked the lease-lend biU, but 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour supported the adminis- 
tration. Roosevelt appointed Yan- 
denberg delegate to the XJ.N. con- 
ference at San Francisco, 1945, and 
nest year he was named tempor- 
ary president of the senate. He 
favoured President Truman’s for- 
eign policy and the Marshall plan. 
Had Dewey won the presidential 
election of' 1948, Yandenberg was 
regarded as his certain choice as 
secretary of state. He led the 
TJ.S. delegation to the U.N. in 
Paris after Marshall returned to 
the U.S.A. in Nov., 1948. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius (1794- 
1877), An American capitalist, 
familiarly known as “ Commo- 
^ ^ dore.” Born at 

\ passengers and 

I goods thence to 

New York, and 

in a few years 

^ tJie owner 
Amencan capitalist ^ 

of harbour craft, among which was 
the first steamboat to run between 
New York and New Brunswick, 
1817. His Interests were organized 
in 1824 into a oompany which, 
under his management, greatly de- 
veloped. By 1 867 he had obtained 
control of the New York Central 
and other rlys. Before his death 
he controlled a trunk line between 
New York and Chicago. He died 
Jan. 4, 1877, leaving a fortune of 
over £20,000,000. By his will the 
Vanderbilt university was founded 
in Nashville. Consult Life, A. D. 
Howden Smith, 1928. 

Vanderbilt, William Henry 
( 1 821-86 ). American capitalist. Son 
of ** Commo- 
dore” Comeli- 
us, he was born 
in New Jersey, 

May 8, 1821. 

He became 
clerk in a New 
York bank in 
1839, but took 
to farmmg in 

Tlf^“ W-H-VanfletMlt. 

Inere he be- Ameiican capitalist 



came president of the Staten 

Island railroad, and made it such 

a success that he was taken into 
partnership by his father, on whose 
death in 1S77 William became 
president of the New York Central 
and Hudson railroads. By un- 
tiring energy and unfailing business 
acumen, he obtained control of 

other impor- — - - 

tant systems, 
and at his 
death, Dec. 8, 

1885, wasL 
worth about ^ 

£40,000,000. 

During his life- 
time he made 
large donations ^ 
to the Yander- ^ Vanderbilt, 
bat university. capitalist 

W. H. Vanderbilt was succeeded 
in the business by three sons, 
Cornelius (1843-99), William Kis- 
sam (1849-1920), and George 
Washington (1862-1914). The 
eldest became vice-president of the 
New York Central and director of 
some 35 other rly. enterprises. He 
gave largely to philanthropic and 
religious causes. W. K.’s daughter, 
Consuelo, married in 1895 the 9th 
duke of Marlborough. Her brother, 
HaroldStirling Vanderbilt (b.l8S4), 
railway magnate and bridge player, 
was also the yachtsman who in his 
Rainbow successfully defended the 
America Cup in 1934. 

Van der Goes, Hugo (c. 1435- 
82). Flemish painter. Born prob- 
ably at Ghent, where he joined the 
painters’ guild in 1467, becoming 
dean in 1473, he took part in the 
decorations of Bruges on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Charles the 
Bold and Margaret of York in 1468. 
In 1476 he retired to the monastery 
of Roodenclooster, near Brussels, 
where he continued to paint, and 
where he died. Concerned chiefly 
with historical, heraldic, or alle- 
gorical figures. Van der Goes won 
high approval for his study of the 
female. Brilliant colour and strong 
draughtsmanship make him one of 
the greatest early Flemish artists. 
There is doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of some works, even S. 
Vincent with a Canon (now at 
Glasgow). The Uffizi at Florence 
received a fine altar-piece; and 
the Death of the Blessed Virgin is 
at Bruges. 

Van der Neer, Abtus or Ar- 
nold (c. 1604-77). Dutch painter. 
Bom at Gorinchem, he worked 
at Amsterdam, where he kept a 
wine-shop. Of his life almost 
nothing is known. He painted land- 
scapes with figures, often winter 
scenes of ice-skating, and a large 
number of views of towns, excelling 


in moonlight effects. There are 
landscapes by him in the National 
Gallery and Wallace Collection, 
London. He died in poverty, 
Nov. 9, 1677. 

Vandervelde, Emile (1866- 
1938). Belgian politician. Born in. 
a suburb of Brussels, Jan. 25, 1866, 
he studied law at the university 
there. He early joined the Social- 
ist movement, was a conspicuous 
member of the International, and 
entered the Belgian chamber in 
1894, soon becoming chairman of 
the Socialist group. In the First 
Great War he went into exile with 
the parliament, and represented 
his country at the peace conference 
in Paris, 1919. He was then 
minister of Justice, and during 
the period of the Locarno treaties 
he was minister of foreign affairs 
(1925-27). During 1936-37 he 
held the portfolio for public health. 
This prolific writer, made professor 
of political economy at Brassels in 
1924, died Dec. 27, 1938. 

Van der Waals, Johannes 
D I D E R I K (1837-1923). Dutch 
physicist, born at Leyden, Nov. 
23,^1837. A self-educated man, 
he taught physics in schools, and 
when 40 was appointed professor 
at Amsterdam, holding the post 
for 30 years. His special subject 
of study was the 'liquefaction of 
gases (see Gas), and his discoveries 
included the existence of forces 
named after him, the Van der 
Waals Forces (vJ.). In 1910 he 
was awarded the Nohel prize for 
physics. Van der Waals died 
March 9, 1923. 

Van der Waals Forces. Inter- 
molecular forces. They are chiefly 
responsible for the deviations of 
the so-called permanent gases 
from the behaviour of ‘‘ perfect ” 
gases. The forces are very weak 
and arise from the mutual inter- 
action and polarisability of the 
electron shells which enclose the 
molecules. 

Van der Weyden, Roger 
(1400-64), Flemish painter. Born 
at Toumai, he studied under his 
father, a sculp- 
tor named de 
la Pasture. Ap- 
prenticed in 
1427 to Robert 
Campin, he be- 
came in 1432 a 
master of S. 
Luke’s guild, 
and worked at 
Tournai and 

Elenush painter Brussels, visit- 
ing Italy and Germany. His paint- 
ing is ascetic in character; one 
may cite his Deposition, in the 
Escurial, Last Judgement, at 


Roger Van der 
Weyden, 
Flemish painter 
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Beaune, and Mater Dolorosa and 
Ecce Homo, in the National Gallery, 
London. Leader of the Brabant 
school, he died in Brussels, June 18, 
1464. See Charles illus. p. 1958. 

Van de Velde, Adeian (1636- 
72). Dutch painter. Born at Am- 
sterdam, Nov. 30, 1636, the son of 
Willem Van de Velde the elder, he 
studied under his father, and Wy- 
nants, Wouwerman, and Potter, 
He excelled in landscapes and 
coast scenes, with or without hu- 
man figures or animals. There are 
many examples of his art in the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, and 
he is well represented in the 
National Gallery, London. Some 
of his works were executed in col- 
laboration with Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. He died at Amsterdam, 
Jan. 21, 1672. 

Van de Velde, Willem (1633- 
1707). Dutch painter. Born at 
Amsterdam, Dee. 18, 1633, son of 
Willem Van de 
Velde the elder, 
he studied un- 
der his father 
and de Vlieger. 
At the invita- 
tion of Charles 
II he settled 
with- his father 
_ at Greenwich 

about 1676, 

Dutcn painter _ ... , I 

After Knexier and estaolisnea 

the highest 
reputation as a painter of sea 
battles and other marine subjects. 
Many of his pictures are in Eng- 
land. He died at Greenwich, April 
6, 1707. See Dutch School iUus. 
p. 2879. 

Van Diemen Gulf. Arm of the 
Timor Sea, on the N.W. coast of 
Northern Territory, Australia. It 
extends E,. to W. for about 100 m., 
and is entered by Dundas and 
Clarence Straits on either side of 
the extensive Melville Island. The 
N. shore is Cobourg Peninsula. 

Van Diemen’s I^d. Island off 
S.E. Australia, since 1866 called 
Tasmania (gf.v.). Discovered by 
Tasman, 1642, it was named by 
him after Anton van Diemen (d. 
1645), governor of the Netherlands 
B. Indies, who commissioned the 
expedition. 

Van Dine, S. S. Pseudonym of 
Willard Huntington Wright, (1888- 
1939). American writer of crime 
stories. He created the character 
' of Philo Vance, one of the earliest 
amateur detectives to follow the 
inductive method and show in his 
ta^ an amazing range of scholar- 
dbip .1 Vance, with some aid fi^om 
Jg^fcha^ Sergeant 

i^lved itie Bi^op, Canary, Gk^ehe, 


and other fictitious murder cases 
in the 1920s ; he was portrayed on 
the screen by William Powell. 
Wright himself was born at Char- 
lottesville, Va., and educated at 
Harvard. Beginning a career as 
literary editor on the Los Angeles 
Times, 1907-13, he was literary, 
dramatic, art, and music critic to 
various magazines. In 1929 he 
was made a police commissioner in 
New Jersey. His death was an- 
nounced April 13, 1939. 

Van Druten, John William 
(b. 1901). British dramatist. Born 
in London, June 1, 1901, he was 
educated at _ 

London nni- " ' 

versity,andhe- 

came a soHci- ' p 

tor, lecturing [ ' 

bn law at the ^ < 

Wales, Aber- 

pi a y s , T he jojm yaxi Druten, 
Return Half, British dramatist 
1924, and 

Chance Acquaintance, 1927, had 
moderate success, hut with his 
study of adolescence. Young 
Woodley, 1928, he achieved fame. 
Later plays included After All, and 
London Wall Van Druten 

w^ent to the U.S.A. before the 
Second Great War, and for the 
New York stage wrote Old Ac- 
quaintance, 1940 ; The Damask 
Cheek (with Lloyd Morris), 1942 ; 
The Voice of the Turtle, 1943 ; I 
Remember Mama (adaptation), 
1944. He published Way to the 
Present, an autobiography, 1938. 

Van Dyck, Sir Anthony (1699- 
1641). Flemish painter. Bom at 
Antwerp, Mar. 22, 1699, he studied 
under Hendrik van Balen, and in 
1618 became a freeman of the guild 
of S. Luke. About then he entered 
Rubens’s studio as an assistant, 
employed in copying that master’s 
pictures for the engravers, making 
large cartoons firom his sketches, 
and painting historical pieces on 
the Rubens model. Van Dyck 
had, however, embarked on por- 
traiture with considerable success 
before his first visit to England in 
1620. The artist returned to 
Antwerp in 1621, and the same 
year went to Genoa, thence to 
Rome, Mantua,- Palermo, and 
Brescia, and back to Genoa, where 
he remained tiU 1 627. After work- 
ing at Antwerp and The Hague, he 
was induced by the offer of a pen- 
sion to visit England, March, 1632, 
and was knighted, July, 

During 1635-40 he was engaged 
upon his many portraits of the 
English court and its entourage. 


His output was enormous ; he is 
reputed to have painted Charles I 
36 times. Handsome and agreeable 
in person, he lived, as he painted, 
magnificently and prodigally. The 
king married him to Mary Ruth- 
ven of Montrose in order to 
check, if possible, his dissipated 
habits. In 1640, Rubens having 
died, Van Dyck hurried to 
Antwerp in order to secure the 
patronage of the Spanish king. His 
demands, however, were too high, 
and he went on to Paris, only to 
find that his objective, the decora- 
tion of the Louvre,'had been given 
to Poussin. He returned to Lon- 
don, seriously ill, died Dec. 9, 1641, 
and was buried in S. Paul’s. His 
tomb was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666. 

Van Dyck’s work may be 
roughly divided into four periods. 
Up to 1621 it shows the influence 
of Rubens, e.g. early self-portraits, 
and the Van der Geest in the Na- 
tional Gallery. Next comes the 
Italian period, which includes re- 
ligious paintings and such por- 
traits as the Balbi children in the 
National Gallery. The third period 
shows Rubens’s influence once 



Self-portrait in 
the Gallery, 

more, in such works as The Cmci- 
fixion. The last and most prolific 
English period includes magni- 
ficent works in galleries and private 
collections of the U.K. Seyeral 
portraits are at Windsor Castle. 

As a portraitist Van Dyck ex- 
celled in the purity of his colouring, 
the character which he infused into 
his portraits, and, above aU, the 
beauty with which he endowed 
hands. His influence on future 
English portrait painters was 
enormous, Reynolds in particular 
expressing admiration. For exam- 
ples of his portraits, see Charles 1 ; 
Falkland, 2nd Viscount ; Hen- 
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rietta Maria ; Rupert. As an 
etcher he has seldom been sur- 
passed. Interest attaches also to 
the landscape sketches, in many 
ways foreshadowing the British 
water-colour school, in the pos- 
session of the British Museum, 
It is possible that only the rapidity 
with which he worked prevented 
his taking rank vnth the greatest 
painters of all time. There are 
studies bv M. Rooses, 1902 ; E. 
8chaeffe, 1909. 

Vane, Sir Henry (1589-1655). 
English politician. Son of a Kent- 
ish gentleman, he was born Feb. 

18, 1589, and 
educated at 
Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
In 1611 he 
was knighted, 
and in 1614 
entered the 
house of com- 
m o n s. He 
was soon an 
official of the 
royal house- 
hold, and became one of the chief 
counsellors of Charles I. As secre- 
tary of state he had a hand in 
momentous events, being largely 
responsible for the condemnation 
of Strafford in 1641. He then be- 
came less devoted to Charles, and 
was dismissed, possibly on account 
of treachery, whereupon he ap- 
peared as a supporter of the par- 
liamentary cause. Politically ac- 
tive until his death, he received 
no further preferment. 

Vane, Ser Henry (1613-62). 

English politician, known as the 
younger Vane, Son of the above 
Sir Henry, he 
was bom in 
May, 1613, and 
educated at 
Westminster 
and Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 
In 1635, having 
adopted Puri- 
tan views, he 
went to Massa- 
ehusetts, of 
whiohcolonyhe 
was made governor. Returning to 
England in 1637, Vane entered 
parliament, and was knighted in 
1640; as one of the parliamentary 
chiefs he was concerned in the poli- 
tical moves of the next few years, 
succeeding Pym as leader in 1643. 
About 16&, however, he separated 
hmself from his colleagues, and 
consequently had no part in . the 
king’s death, but after it he re- 
turned to active political life. 

Sir Harry proved an able or- 
ganizer of the commissariat in 




Sir Henry Vane, 
English politician 


Cromwell’s Scottish expedition, 
and a skilful member of the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs in 1651. 
His reorganization of the navy was 
largely responsible for English vic- 
tories over the Dutch. A firm ad- 
vocate of tolerance, he enjoyed 
Cromwell’s confidence until he 
opposed bis dictatorial methods. 
Then he was accused of fomenting 
Anabaptist agitation and was im- 
prisoned in 1656. After the abdi- 
cation of Richard Cromwell Vane 
was appointed a member of the 
committee of safety and a coun- 
cillor of state. On the Restoration 
he was tried -for treason, and in 
spite of an eloquent defence was 
executed, June 14, 1662. Comult 
Lives, J. K. Hosmer, 1888 ; W. W. 
Ireland, 1907. 

Vajuer, V.4:nbrn, or Wener. 
Lake of Central Sweden. It is the 
largest of lakes occupying part of 
the subsistence trough connecting 
the S.W. and E. coasts. It has an 
area of 2,141 sq. m., and is 93 m. 
long, 292 ft. in greatest depth, and 
is situated at an altitude of 144 fb. 
It outflows by the Gota to the 
Kattegat. By means of Vaner, 
Vatter, and other lakes, and the 
Gota and TroUhatten canals, there 
is a navigable waterway from 
Gothenburg to Stockholm. The 
lakes are frozen from Dee. to May. 

Van Eyck. The Flemish artist 
brothers, Hubert and Jan, are 
each placed in this work as Eyck. 

Van Gog'li. This Dutch painter 
appears as Gogh, Vincent van. 

Vanguard. Military term mean- 
ingaportionofthe advancedguard. 
The strength and composition of 
the vanguard depends on the 
strength of the main body of troops, 
the type of country in which the 
force is moving, and the estimated 
strength of the enemy which may 
be encountered in the area. 

Vanguard. British battleship. 
Laid down at Clydebank in 1941, 
and completed in 1945, she cost 
£9,000,000 exclusive of main arma- 
ment. Displacing 50,000 tons fully 


laden on a length of 814 ft. and a 
beam of 107 ft., the Vanguard is 
propelled by geared turbines 
developing 120,000 s.h.p., and has 
a speed of 30 knots. Armament 
consists of eight lo-in., 16 6*2.o 
dual-purpose, and 71 40-mm. guns. 
She carries a complement of 2,000 
officers and men. In 1947 the Van- 
guard took King George VI and 
his family to S. Africa for the royal 
tour of that dominion, . 

There have been several ships 
of the R.K. named Vanguard. The 
first carried the flag of Wynter 
against the Armada in 1588 and in 
1594 that of Frobisher at the siege 
of Brest. Another Vanguard was 
flagship of Monk in 1653, and 
another carried Kelson’s flag at 
the battle of the Nile. In the First 
Great War, the battleship Van- 
guard was lost at Scapa !]^ow on 
July 9, 1917, as the result of an 
internal explosion ; there were 
only 97 survivors out of 724. 

Vanilla {Vanilla planifolia). 
Perennial climbing herb of the 
family Orchidaceae. A native 



Vasilis. Flowers and leav^ of the 
Central American orchid. Inset, pod 


of Central America, it has large, 
fleshy, oblong leaves, and green or 
white and green flowers, succeeded 
by slender seed-pods, about 6 ins. 
long, which are utilised for flavour- 
ing chocolate, liqueurs, etc. Other 
species are sometimes used, but 
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are not equal to T. planifolia. See 
Plants, colour plate. 

Vanity Fair. In Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim's Progress, one of the danger- 
ous places through irhrch Christian 
journeyed on his pilgrimage to 
Zion ; ~ a fair wherein were dis- 
played all the worldly vanities for 
tempting him from his way. Here 
Faithful was executed by the 
authorities. 

Vanity Fair* Novel by W. M. 
Thackeray, published in 1848. The 
author’s most characteristic work 
in the more serious satiric vein, 
it presents a group of selfish people 
living, in his own phrase, without 
God in the world. Social pretence, 
snobbery, meanness, chicanery are 
typified and held up to reprobation 
in the astounding gallery of firmly 
drawn characters presented in this 
novel of English life during the 
early years of the 19th century 
culminating in the Waterloo cam- 
paign. See Sedley , Amelia ; Sharp, 
Becky ; Steyne, Marquis of. 

Vanloo, Jean Baptiste (1684- 
1745). French painter. Born at 
Ais-en-Provence, Jan. 14, 1684, he 
went to Paris in 1719, becoming an 
Academician in 1731. He visited 
England in 1738, where he became 
a fashionable portrait painter, 
executing, among others, por- 
traits of Cibber and Walpole. He 
died at Aix, Deo. 19, 1745. (See 
Cibber; Hervey, 1st Baron.) 

His brother, Charles Andre 
(1705-65), was born at Nice, Feb. 
15, 1705, and after studying in 
Rome, settled in Paris, 1734. He 
became a member of the Academy, 
1735, and died July 15, 1765. His 
Marriage of the Virgin is in the 
Louvre.. See Frederick the Great. 

Van iioon, Hendrick Willen 
(1882-1944). Netherlands-born 
American historian. He was born 
at Rotterdam, Jan. 14, 1882, and 
after studying at Cornell and Har- 
vard settled in the D.S. A. at 21 . In 
turn a journalist and a teacher of 
history, he achieved a great success 
in 1922 with the publication of The 
Story of Mankind, a picture history 
book originally intended for child- 
ren, but appealing equally to a 
grown-up audience. Similar books 
were Ancient Man, 1923; The 
Home of Mankind, 1933. Van 
Loon died March 10, 1944. Report 
to St. Peter, an incomplete auto- 
biography, appeared in 1948. 

Vannes* Town of France. The 
capital of the dept, of Morbihan, it 
lies about 2J m. from the Gulf of 
Morbihan, 83 m. by rly. N.W. of 
and has steamboat con- 
the chief islands in the 
^If. ^ The town is built on a hill, 
and its small port admits vessels 


up to about 300 
tons. Salt and ‘ 
grain are ex- ' 
ported. The cathe- i 
dral of S. Pierre , 
contains work of * 
the 13th and 15th- ■ 

18th centuries ; in i * 
the N. transept is . 

who died here in ^ 

netable,^ Vannes 

Second Great War 

under the control 

terior when it 
was entered by a 
U.S. armoured 
column Aug. 6, 1944. Pop. 28,189. 

Vansittaxt, Robert Gilbert 
Vansittart, 1st Baron (b. 1881 ). 
British civil servant and publicist. 

He was' born 

June 25, 1881, 
and educated 
at Eton. On 
the staff of the 
foreign office he 
served in Paris, 
Teheran, Cairo, 
and Stockholm. 
During 1920- 

lordVansittait. 24hew^seore- 
British publicist tary to Curzon, 
then foreign 
minister, and- during 1928-30 
principal private secretary to the 
prime minister. In 1938-41 he was 
chief diplomatic adviser to the 
foreign secretary. Knighted 1929, 
Sir Robert was raised to the peer- 
age in 1941. Vansittart’s opinion 
that the Germans held the main 
responsibility for aggressive wars 
over centuries found expression in 
contributions to a wide range of 
periodicalsand newspapers, andalso 
in a booklet. Black Record, widely 
circulated during the'Second Great 
War. He also made a name as a 
pla 3 ?wright, with People Like Our- 
selves, Dead Heat, and Sweet 
William. A book of memoirs, Les- 
sons of My Life, appeared in 1945. 

Vansiitartj Nicholas. This 
British politician is dealt with und- 
er his later title, Baron Bexley. 






Loid Vansittart, 
British publicist 


I. West front and portal, rebuilt in 
13th century cathedral of S. Pierre 

Van Hoff, Jacobus Henricus 
(1852-1911). Dutch chemist. Born 
at Rotterdam, Aug. 30, 1852, and 
educated at Delft, Leyden, Bonn, 
and Paris, he graduated at Utrecht, 
1874. In 1878 he became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Amsterdam, 
and in 1896 research professor of 
chemistry at the Royal Prussian 
academy of sciences, Berlin. Van 
’t Hoff is chiefly known for the 
theory he formed that the graphic 
chemical formulae developed by 
Kekule must be extended in three- 
dimensional space to accord with 
the facts of organic chemistry. 
This theory laid the foundation 
of stereochem- 
istry. Next I 
followed a 
study of the 
laws of chem- 
ical equili- 
brium, which 
enabled the 
Stassfurt salt 

deposits to be _ ^ 

worked to 
economic ad- 
vantage. Van ’t Hoff was awarded 
the Nobel prize for chemistry in 
1901. He died March 2, 1911. 

Vanzetti, Bartolomeo. This 
central figure in an American 
cause ciUbre is dealt with under 
Sacco-Vanzetti Case. 

Vaporiser. Apparatus for de- 
livering a liquid as a spray, usual- 
ly for treatment of nose or throat. 
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The simplest instrument forces 
air from a rubber bulb, drawing 
liquid from a container beneath 
and delivering it from a tube in 
the form of a fine spray or mist. 
Vaporisers are usually of metal 
and glass, but all -glass models are 
made. jMedicaments can also be 
carried with moist vapour gener- 
ated in an inhaler or croup kettle. 

Vapour (Lat. vapor, steam). In 
physics, the gaseous form assumed 
normally by a liquid and occasion- 
ally by a solid when passing out of 
those states. The pressure exerted 
by the gas is termed the vapour 
pressure. If several gases or vapours 
are present in the same space each 
exerts the pressure it would exert 
in the absence of the others. In 
meteorology, the V.P. is that part 
of the total atmospheric pressure 
due to water vapour. See Gas. 

Vaquier, Jean Pierre (ex. 
1924). Basque poisoner. While 
working at a hotel in Biarritz in 
1924, he met JMrs. Mabel Theresa 
Jones, wife of the proprietor of the 
Blue Anchor inn. Byfleet, Surrey. 
Becoming infatuated, he followed 
her to England, stayed at a Lon- 
don hotel, and eventually went to 
Byfleet, where Jones was recover- 
ing from an illness. On March. 1, 
1924, Vaquier was in London, 
where he bought strychnine, alleg- 
ing that he was going to use it for 
wireless experiments. On March 29 
Jones took some health salts, and 
died of strychnine poisoning within 
a few hours- Vaquier was arrested 
on April 19, was tried at Guildford 
in July, found guilty, and executed 
at Wandsworth Aug. 12, 1924. 

Var, Dept, of France. Part of 
the former prov. of Provence, it is 
adjacent to the depts. of Alpes- 
Maritimes, Basses - Alpes, and 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, bounded S, by 
the Mediterranean. In the S. are the 
mountainous chains of the Maures 
and Estdrel, and to the N. the S. 
buttresses of the French Alps. The 
natural beauty of Var is heightened 
by its fine chmate, and the coast is 
dotted with beautiful bays. The 
Argens river flows from W. to E. to 
the sea near Frejus ; other streams 
are the Siagne, Aille, Dardennes, 
Gapeau, Verdon , and Artuby. Iron, 
salt, lead, and marble are found. 
There are sardine, tunny, and an- 
chovy fisheries. The capital is 
Draguignan. Its area is 2,333 sq. m. 
Pop. 370,688. 

Varallo, Town of Piedmont, 
Italy. In the prov. of VerceUi, it 
lies S.E. of Monte Rosa in the Sesia 
valley, 34 m. by rly. N.W. of 
Novara. Near by is the pilgrimage 
resort of Sacro Monte. Cottons are 
manufactured. Pop. 3,600. 


Varanger Rord. Arm of the 
Arctic Ocean in N.E. Norway. The 
port of Vardo at its entrance is 
ice-free all the year romid. Vadso, 
Nasseby, and Xj'borg are among 
other settlements. Lapps rear 
reindeer in the neighbourhood. It 
receives the waters of the Neide- 
nelv, whose vaUey provides an easy 
route from the fjord to Finland. 

Varangians (LateGr. Barangoi. 
fr. Old Norse vaeringjar, followers, 
retainers). Name applied to the 
bands of Norsemen who organized 
the Russian state in the 9th cen- 
tury, and were gradually absorbed 
by the Slavs. 

The Varangian guard, a mer- 
cenary force containing many 
Englishmen, was maintained at 
Constantinople by the East Roman 
emperors. It originated with a 
body of troops obtained in 988 by 
Basil II (q.v.) from Vladimir, 
prince of Kiev. See Russia. 

Vardar (Gr. Axios). Yugoslav 
name of a river of the Balkans. 
It rises in the Sar Plan (Shar 
Dagh), in S. Serbia, Yugoslavia, 
and flows N.W., then bends S.E. 
towards Skoplje, and, after a 
S.E, course, falls into the Gulf 
of Salonica, about 10 m. W. of 
the city of that name. Its length 
is 200 m. With its tribe., the Bre- 
galnitza on the E., and the Tcherna 
on the W., it fibred in the first 
and second Balkan Wars, and in 
the First Great War. 

In the latter there were two 
battles of the Vardar, fought be- 
tween the Allies and Bulgaria. The 
first began Oct, 19, 1915, shortly 
after the arrival of the Salonica 
expedition of the Allies. The 
French were railed up the Vardar 
valley to link up with the Serbians, 
but the Allies were insufficiently 
strong to maintain any prolonged 
advance, and retired into Gfreece 
on Dec. 12. The second battle was 
fought Sept. 15-30, 1918. It took 
the form of a strong Allied offen- 
sive and a Bulgarian retreat which 
lasted until the armistice with 
Bulgaria, Sept. 30. 

Varden, Dolly. Character in 
Dickens’s novel Barnaby Rudge, 
the beautiful, coquettish, charm- 
ing daughter of the locksmith 
Gabriel Varden, She gave her 
name to a style of hat, popular in 
the 1880s, a small flat beflowered 
bonnet perched on the top of the 
coifhire and tied with ribbons 
below the chin. 

Vardo. Seaport and fishing 
town of N.B. Norway, in the co. of 
Finmark. It is situated on an 
island at the N.W. entrance to 
Varanger Fjord. The fortress of 
Vardohus, the most northerly in 


the world, dates from the 14tli 
century. There arc extensive 
cod fisheries in the neighbouring 
water, and the harbour," which is 
ice-free, exports codfish and cod- 
liver oil. 

Vardon, Harry (1870-1937). 
British professional golfer. This 
Jersevraan, born at Grouville 
May 9, 1870, 
came to Tot- 
teridge as pro- 
fes.?ional to the 
S, Herts golf 
club in 1903 
and remained 
there till his 
death, March 
20, 1937. Ex- 
cept that his 
putting was 
fallible, he' was probably the 
finest player of all time. Six open 
championships were gained, in 
1896-98-99, 1903-11-14. He won 
the American title in 1900, tied 
for it in 1913, and finished second 
in 1920 when 50 years old. In 
remarkable matches at the turn 
of the century Vardon beat 
Taylor and Park ; and in 1905 
with Taylor he defeated Braid and 
Herd in foursomes. Playing 36 
holes against Massy in France, 
1910, Vardon ended 18 up. He 
was a fine teacher, and super- 
intended the laying out of courses. 

Varennes. ViUage of France, 
in the dept, of Meuse. On the river 
Aire, 18 m. W.N.W. of Verdun, it 
figured in a famous incident of the 
French Revolution, for Louis XVI 
and his family, seeking to leave the 
country, were stopped here on June 
21, 1791. In German occupation 
throughout most of the First Great 
War, Varennes was in mins when 
recovered by American troops on 
Sept. 26, 1918. 

Varese. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Varese. It is 10 m. E. of 
Lake Maggiore, and is a rly. 
junction 37 m. N.N.W. of Milan. 
The 16th century church of San 
Vittore and the ducal palace, now 
a museum with a valuable collec- 
tion of historical and antiquarian 
relics, are the principal buildings. 
Wine, silk, paper, organs, and 
carriages are manufactured. Pop. 
44,832. 

Vargas, Getxtlio Dornelles 
(b. 1882). Brazilian statesman. 
Afer study at Porto Alegre 
faculty of law, he entered politics 
in 1911 as deputy in the Rio 
Grande do Sul state congress, a 
position he retained until 19^19, and 
again 1922-26. He was president 
of that state from 1927 until 1930, 
when he led the revolutionary 
movement that resulted in his 
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becoming president of Brazil. 
Vargas assumed dictatorial powers, 
and was re-elected when in 1934 
a new constitution was proclaimed. 
He made the opening address to 
delegates of 21 An^erican republics 
at the Rio conference in 1942, an- 
nouncing his country’s entry in 
the Second Great War on Aug. 22. 
Next year he conferred with 
Roosevelt at Natal, Brazil, on 
Brazil’s contribution to the U.N. 
war programme. Vargas was com- 
pelled by army leaders to resign, 
Oct. 29, 1945." The elections of 
Oct., 1950, returned him to the 
presidency for 1951. 

Vargas, Lins de (1502-68). 
Spanish painter. Born in Seville, 
he studied in Rome, and remained 
in Italy, c, 1527-55. He excelled in 
religious subjects, especially in 
fresco, but much of his worjs: in this 
medium has perished. His best 
work in oils is in the cathedral of 
Seville, and there are examples 
in the Louvre and the Prado at 
Madrid. 

Vargas Diamond. Reputedly 
the third largest diamond in the 
world. It was found at Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, in 1938, and named 
after President G. D. Vargas 
(g.u.). Sold to a Dutch firm for 
about £80,000, it weighed 726 
carats. In 1941 it was announced 
that the diamond was to be cut 
into 20 gems. 

Variable Pitch. Mechanical 
method of altering the angle of an 
airscrew’s blade to attain maxi- 
mum efficiency at varying alti- 
tudes. See Airscrew. 

Vaxiation. Biological term 
applied to diversity of any kind 
among organisms of a particular 
race which are in the same stage 
of development. As the sum total 
of such diversity may be almost 
infinite, no system has yet been 
devised for studying it completely. 
Studies of the manner in which 
races vary in special features show 
that at least two sets of causes 
interact for the production of 
variation as a whole. These are 
differences in heritable constitu- 
tion and in environment. Well 
defined features of members of 
one race developing in the same 
surroundings are often found to 
vary in such a way that they 
may be separated into circum- 
scribed cati^ories. This dis- 
continuous variation is often 
called Mendelian variation, since 
the features behave in breeding 
aooording to Mendel’s laws. 

OrgaoisEms, on the other hand, 
^ can be determined 
epnstitu^on, 
rachihlk featnixto soeh as height and 


weight whose magnitudes form a 
continuous scries. These are 
continuous variations. When 
studied statistically they are found 
to obey the laws which govern 
the effect of numerous independent 
chances interacting to a common 
end. Chance incidence of many 
environmental conditions will have 
their chief effect on organisms 
during their development ; hence 
continuous variation is also some- 
times environmental or develop- 
mental, though not necessarily. 
Interaction of many heritable 
factors distributed according to 
the laws of chance will also produce 
continuous variation. See Evolu- 
tion ; Mendelism. 

Variatioxis. In music, the 
ornamentation and development 
of a gi'^en theme. In the 16th 
century, composers began to 
elaborate their music by devices 
of figuration and imitation, which 
reached culmination in such forms 
as the ground bass, chaconne, and 
passacaglia. In these the theme 
was either untouched or so little 
altered as to be readily recogniz- 
able throughout. 

Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and 
others tended to regard the theme 
as affording opportunities of de- 
velopment, so that the interest 
should be cumulative. Beethoven’s 
variations for piano on a waltz by 
Diabelli may be cited as typical of 
the new viewpoint. Some fine 
works for full orchestra are 
Brahms’s variations on a theme of 
Haydn; Elgar’s on an original 
theme (Enigma) ; Dvorak’s sym- 
phonic variations; and those of 
Franck for piano and orchestra. 
Tchaikovsky rounds off his third 
suite with a theme and variations, 
and Glazounov uses that form for 
the slow movements of his sixth 
symphony and piano concerto. 

Variations, Oaloulits of. 
Mathematical term for methods 
of applying the differential and 
integral calculus to problems con- 
cerning not so much the values of 
functions as the variations of those 
values. One of the earliest pro- 
blems of this type was the famous 
brachistochrone problem posed by 
John Bemouilli in 1696 ; To find 
the path from point O to point A 
along which a particle could move 
freely under gravity in the shortest 
time. The calculus of variations 
deals principally -Mth questions of 
maximum and minimum values 
under complex conditions. 

Varicocele. Condition in which 
the veins of a testis are dilated, 
back pressure causing fluid to 
form in the sac containing the 
testis. The fluid usually has to be 


drawn off while the cause of back 
pressure is investigated. 

Varicose Veins. Condition in 
which the veins of the leg are 
prominent, tortuous, dilated, and 
diseased. The tortuosity is 

associated with distortion of the 
valves inside the vein in advanced 
cases. Varicose veins give rise to 
but few symptoms until they reach 
a fairly advanced stage. The 
legs then become heavy, aching, 
and tired. Neglected varicose 
veins give rise to complications, 
amongst the most important being 
ulceration, eczema, swelling, and 
thrombophlebitis (inflammation of 
the vein associated with clots). 

At least 10 p.c. of the pop, 
suffer from this complaint to some 
extent, i.e. in the U.K. there may 
be five million sufferers. No 
precise cause is known; but 
heredity plays an important part 
in the incidence of the disease, 
while the erect stance of the 
human being is probably the most 
important factor. The disease is 
more prevalent in those whose 
work compels them to stand for 
long periods of time, e.^. waiters, 
policemen, nurses ; and can be 
caused by disturbance of muscle 
balance due to flat foot and similar 
conditions. The disease does not 
appear in the quadruped. 

Recognition of varicose veins is 
simple ; correct treatment for the 
individual case is a matter for 
expert' advice. All cases can be 
benefited by correct treatment ; 
and complications can usually 
be avoided by sufficiently early 
treatment. Patients suffering 
from the dreaded complications of 
ulceration, phlebitis, etc., are in 
general lazy and tolerant individ- 
uals who have not taken the 
trouble to have the primary 
disease of varicose veins adequate- 
ly treated. All sufferers should 
therefore seek advice early. 

In some instances surgery offers 
the best chance of cure. The oper- 
ation can be performed under local 
anaesthesia within an average 
period of 24 hrs. ; the ^ surface 
veins are tied off at thigh and 
ankle and the bloodstream thus 
forced to seek a deeper channel. 
Mild varicose veins can be bene- 
fited by injection. This treatment 
may have to be renewed, but in 
selected oases good results follow 
careful use of the injection fluid, or 
sclerosant. 

Patients in whom added compli- 
cations are present (such as 
damage to the deep veins of the 
leg or the presence of some 
general debilitating disease) may 
obtain the necessary support for 
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the limb bj elastic stockings or 
bandages or some form of adhesive 
plasters. 

VarioUte. Obsolete name for a 
dark green variety of the mineral 
orthoclase It came from 

late Lat. rariola^ small-pox, the 
stone once being thought a cure 
for the disease. 

V^ley« John (1778-1842), 
British artist. Bom at Hackney, 
Aug. 17, 1778, he studied under 
J. C. Barrow, and was an original 
member of the Water Colour 
Society (founded 1804), Exhibit- 
ing at the R.A. from 1798, he 
painted landscapes and sea pieces, 
was the friend and benefactor of 
Blake, a teacher of art, and an 
amateur astrologer and prophet. 
He died in London, Nov. 17, 1842. 

Varna. Seaport of Bulgaria. 
It stands on the N. shore of Varna 
Bay, an inlet of the Black Sea, 



Vama. Orthodox Greek cathedral of the Bulgarian seaport 


and is 325 m. by rly. E.N.E. of 
Sofia, As a seaport it ranks with 
Burgas ; there are extensive 
harbour works, and exports in- 
clude cattle and dairy produce, 
grain, leather, wine, and cloth. 
Heavily fortified, it is the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan and, since 
1870, of a Bulgarian bishop; it 
has a notable cathedral. Wladys- 
law I of Hungary was defeated 
and killed here, Nov, 10, 1444, 
in his second campaign against 
the Turks. Varna was occupied 
by the Russians in 1828, and in 
1854 by the Allies, who organized 
here the invasion of the Crimea. 
Ceded to Bulgaria by the treaty 
of Berlin, 1878, the town was 
bombarded by the Russian Black 
Sea fleet in 1915. During the 
Second Great War it was occupied 
by the Russians, Sept. 8, 1944. The 
town was renamed Stalin in 1949. 
Pop. 69,944. 

Varnish. Solution forming a 
hard, shiny film over a surface on 
drying. Varnishes are of two 
classes — oil and spirit. Oil var- 
nishes consist essentially of resins, 
natural or synthetic, combined 
with drying oil (usually linseed, 
sometimes al^ China wood), 


driers (usually compounds of lead, 
cobalt, or manganese), and thinned 
to working consistency with vola- 
tile solvents. The film, therefore, 
dries at first by evaporation of the 
solvent and then by changes in 
the residual film, due partly to 
oxidation of the oil by reaction with 
oxygen from the air and partly to 
polymerisation. Spirit varnishes 
consist of resin dissolved in a vola- 
tile solvent ; drying is due to 
evaporation of the solvent. 

Oil Vaenishes. The resin gives 
the film hardness, the oil content 
controls the elasticity and, ac- 

cording to the treatment during 
nianufacture, affects gloss and 

durability. Copal resins are 

commonly used in oil varnishes. 
Insoluble in oil in their natural 
state, they must first be “run,” 
i.e. partially decomposed by heat. 
In this process they lose 15-30 
__ ^ p.c. by weight. 

Great care in the 
i addition of the 
oil and subse- 
quent “cooking” 
is necessary to 
obtain a stable 
mixture. Thin- 
ners are added 
and the varnish 
has then to be 
matured for from 
a few weeks to 
three years, dur- 
ing which time 
occur and 
re pre- 
cipitated- Filtration assists clari- 
fication, but time is essential to the 
production of first-class varnish. 
With synthetic and modified 
natural resins, the running process 
is eliminated, but heat treatment 
of the oils and of the oil-resin 
mixture still determines the quality 
of the varnish. Much research is 
directed to producing varnishes 
which combine very rapid drying 
with a high durability and gloss. 
Here, and in waterproof varnishes, 
china wood oil is valuable. 

Varnishes are classified accord- 
ing to their resin-oil ratio : long 
oil contains less than i resin; 
medium J to J, short J to f. Long 
oil varnishes are highly elastic, 
short oil tend to be brittie. Short 
oil varnishes of the lowest oil con- 
tent (rubbing varnishes) are ap- 
plied as foundations for subse- 
quent coats, 1 
the surface is rubbed ( 
fine abrasive. Varnishes for seats, 
etc., are on the “short” side 
because they must be hard, while 
a high degree of elasticity and 
durability is not required. Coach 
varnishes must be very durable 


complex 
undesirable 


and also very elastic, to withstand 
vibration and mechanical shock. 
Boat varnishes must have similar 
properties, and in addition a high 
degree of water resistance. Ordin- 
ary outside varnishes are some- 
what inferior to coach varnishes in 
hardness; inside varnishes vary 
from the “ church oak ” type, in 
which hardness is rather more im- 
portant than elasticity, to long oil 
elastic varnishes used on ordinary 
woodwork for decorative purposes. 

Spirit Varnishes. The two 
most important groups are: (1) 
Shellac varnishes, of which French 
polish is typical, made by dis- 
solving lac resin in alcohol (about 
3 Ib. to a gallon). Cheaper finishes 
contain varying amounts of spirit- 
soluble resins such as manila 
copal ; they have less durability 
and water resistance. Very cheap 
varnishes for articles of temporary 
value such as toys may consist 
of little more than rosin or ester 
gum dissolved in suitable volatile 
solvents with perhaps a little oil 
added to give elasticity. An almost 
colourless series of shellac varn- 
ishes is made from bleached lac. 

(2) Manila spirit varnishes. 
The alcohol soluble grades of 
manila copal yield a series of 
transparent spirit varnishes, the 
lightest being white hard spirit 
varnish. Darker grades of the 
resin yield brown hard spirit 
varnish. Price and quality can be 
reduced by using rosin or ester gum. 

Other spirit varnishes of less 
commercial importance are the 
mastic varnish used by artists to 
protect oil paintings. This con- 
sists of mastic dissolved in tur- 
pentine. A harder and more 
brittle varnish is obtained from 
sandarac resin. 

Bituminotts Varnishes, Nat- 
ural pitches, asphalts, and bitu- 
mens used in the manufacture of 
varnishes include Gilsonite from 
the U.S.A., Manjabs from Bar- 
bados, and asphalt from Trinidad. 
Industrial produelfS include the 
residues from petroleum distilla- 
tion and coal tar pitches. Stearine 
pitch, produced in the distillation 
of fatty acids, is used with the 
natural bitumens as it reduces 
sensitivity to light and increases 
elasticity. The more soluble bitu- 
mens are used in making black 
stoving varnishes and similar 
cheap protective coatings for 
metal work, e.g. mudguards of 
motor cars and bicycle frames. A 
high class bituminous varnish is 
as carefully made as a good oil 
varnish, and the best grades 
possess a high degree of efficiency 
for’the service for which they are 
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designed. See Lac ; Resin. Coneidt 
Varnish Making. T. H. Barry and 
y, W. Dunster, 1934. 

T. Hedley Barry 

Vanush Tree (Melanorr^ioea 
usltata). Evergreen tree of the 
family Anacardiaceae. A native 



Varnish Tree. Spra? of leaves of 
the evergreen tree. Inset, flower 
duster, and, top, single flower 


of the East Indies, it grows to a 
height of 100 ft., and has thick, 
oval, alternate leaves. The red 
flowers are produced in clusters 
jhom the base of the leaves. The 
timber is hard, heavy, and dark- 
coloured, one of several kinds 
known as lignum vitae. The 
sap is used as a lacquer for 
domestic articles. 

Varro, Mabctts Tebentius 
(116-28 B.C.). Roman scholar and 
miscellaneous writer. Born at 
Reate, in the Sabine country, be 
studied at Athens, and distin- 
guished himself at sea in Pompey’s 
war against the pirates. Hav- 
ing followed Pompey in the civil 
war, he was pardoned after the 
battle of Pharsalus, 48 b.o., and 
spent the rest of his life in study. 
Most learned and voluminous of 
Roman authors, he wrote a great 
work on the political and religious 
antiquities of Rome, papers on the 
liberal arts, philosophy, geography, 
and law, as well as the Saturae 
Menippeae, a medley of prose and 
verse. Apart from fragments, valu- 
able for the information they give 
on Roman institutions, his only 
extant works are the philological 
treatise, De Lingua Latina, and 
the treatise on agriculture, De Re 
Rustica, Eng. trans. On Farming, 
L. Storr-Best, 1912. 

VaniSy PuBirus QxmsrrnjTJs (d. 
A.D. 9). Roman general. Having 
been consul and governor of 
Syria, he was in a.d. 7 appointed 
to the chief command in Germany, 
where his vexatious administra-^ 
^on roused the Germans to revolt* 
in % under the able leadership of 
Arminius (g.t?.). The Romans were 
caught in the swamps of the 


Teutoburger Wald, three legions 
were annihilated, and Varus 
committed suicide, as the result 
of what Creasy calls one of the 
world’s decisive battles. 

Varves, Rhythmic layers found 
in clays which were deposited in 
lakes fed by water flowing directly 
from glaciers. The ground-up 
rock-flour and fine detritus were 
carried down into the lakes during 
summer when the ice melted ; 
but in winter the supply of trans- 
ported material was negligible. 
Because of this the coarser sedi- 
ment supplied in summer sank 
rapidly to the bottom of the lake, 
but in ^vinter the fine material in 
suspension had time slowly to 
settle. Each year therefore a 
double layer, or varve, was 
deposited. Thick deposits of 
such varved clays have been 
formed over long periods, and the 
length of time required for laying 
down individual deposits can be 
accurately estimated by counting 
the annual varves. Correlation 
between varved clays permits the 
establishment of a time scale of 
geological events which reaches 
back some 13,000 years. XJse of 
varves was fihst recognized by 
Baron de Geer in Sweden in 1885. 
See Ice Age; consult Dating the 
Past, F. E. Zeuner, 1946. 

Vasa* Seaport of Finland. 
Formerly Nikolaistad, it is the 
capital of the dept, of Vasa, on 
the E. side of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
almost opposite the island of 
Bjdrko. A rly. terminus and sea- 
port, it has a nautical school and 
shipbuilding yard, and trades in 
timber products, oats, and fish. 
The original town founded in 
1606 was burned down in 1852, 
and rebuilt on its present site, 
3 m. to the N.W., in 1862. Pop. 
36,597. Vasa dept, has an area of 
15,062 sq. m. and pop. 699,774. 

Vasa* Family name of the 
rulers of Sweden from 1623 to 
1654, The first was Gustavus I 
(g.v.), who secured the throne in 
1623. The last was Ghristma, 
daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, 
who abdicated in 1664. Collateral 
descendants held the throne until 
1818, A branch of the family gave 
three kings to Poland, who reigned 
there 1557-1668. See Sweden. 

Vasari, Giorgio (1511-74). 
Italian architect, painter, and 
author. Born at Arezzo, July 30, 
1511, he attracted in youth the 
attention of Cardinal Passerini, 
and was by him taken to Florence, 
where he studied under Michel- 
angelo and Bandinelli, and secured 
the patronage of the Medici. On 
their exile he removed to Rome, 


where, although only 18, he won 
honour as an artist. Political 
insecurity led to his moving 
between Arezzo and Florence, 
and he visited Mantua and Venice 
in 1541. Cardinal Farnese sug- 
gested his writing The Lives of 
the Painters, which Vasari pub- 
lished in 1550. Farnese also gave 
him the commission to execute 
the frescoes of the Cancellaria. In 
1553 he returned to Florence, 
where he mostly remained for 
the rest of his life. He effected the 
restoration of the ducal palace, and 
was at work on the frescoes of 
S. Maria del Fiore when he died, 
June 27, 1574. Vasari’s paintings 
have scarcely stood the test of 
time. 

Vasco da Gama (o. 1460- 
1524). Portuguese navigator, en- 
tered as Gama, Vasco da. 

Vascular Bundle (Lat. vas- 
culum, small vessel). In botany, a 
system of vessels or tubes com- 
posed of long, narrow speciahsed 
cells which transport water and 
food through the plant. 

Vascular System (Lat. vas- 
culum, small vessel). In anatomy 
and physiology, system consisting 
of the heart, arteries, veins, capil- 
laries, and lymph vessels and 
glands, which maintain the circu- 
lation of the blood and lymph 
throughout the body. See Blood ; 
Heart ; Lymph. 

Vas Deferens. Duct by which 
sperms reach the urethra in 
birds, mammals, and reptiles. 
It is the WoMan duct, originally 
draining the mesonephros, which 
remains as the epididymis applied 
to the testis. Section and ligature 
of the duct will produce sterility 
without interfering with the 
activity of the testes in the pro- 
duction of hormones ,* this opera- 
tion is called vasectomy. 

Vase (Lat. vas, a vessel). Vessel, 
usually tall in relation to its width, 
and decorative in design or purpose. 
Generally coverless, it may be with- 
out handles, or have two sym- 
metrical handles. The term de- 
notes numerous t3^es of Oriental 
porcelain and of ancient Greek 
pottery — often wrongly called 
Etruscan — ^whose vase-paintings 
are a priceless record of contem- 
porary life. The engraved silver 
vase of Entemena at Lagash is 
dated 2960 b.o. Egyptian vases 
were often of porphyry or ala- 
baster ; one is 32 ins. high. See 
Jasper ; Portland Vase ; Rock- 
ingham Ware ; Samian Ware. ^ 

Vassal. Word of doubtful origin 
meaning a tenant or dependent. 
It is chiefly used in connexion 
with the feudal system for one 



Vatican, Eome. 1. Sala Begin, the hall where ambassadors were formerly received, completed in 1573. 2. Great hall of 

the library, profusely decorated and containing cases in which are preserved many priceless HSS. and books. 3. The 
palace, from the piazza of S. Peter. 4. Villa Pia, a snmmer-honse in the extensive gardens, built by Pius IV in 1560 


who was subject to the authority m. by rly. W.N.W. -of Stcxjkholm. low hill, the Mons Vaticanus of 
of a lord. See Feudalism. The fine Gothic cathedral, built by ancient Rome, within a KW. ex* 

Vassilievslsy^ Alexander Mik- Birger Jarl on the site of an earlier tension of the city walls, immedi- 
HAiLoviCH (b. 1900). Russian church, was consecrated in 1271, ately to the N. of S. Peter’s, and 
soldier. Son of a Volga peasant, and has been twice restored. It consists of a vast irregular group of 
he entered the Imperial army, but has the loftiest tower in Sweden palaces, courts, chapels, and offices, 
joined the Bolshevists in the (309 ft.). Iron and copper are with a large private garden ; the 
Revolution of 1917. A product of mined, sulphxiric acid and alu- whole area, 108*7 acres, including 
the Russian general staff schools, minium are manufactured, and S. Peter’s and other buildings, 
he helped to reorganize Soviet ships are built. Here Gustavus being extraterritorial, under the 
armies in 1940, and was attached Vasa defeated the Danes in 1521 sovereignty of the pope, who has 
to the high command on his and six years later held a diet resided here since 1870. Popes re- 
country’s entry into the Second which established Protestantism garded themselves as prisoners 
Great War, Created marshal, 1942, in Sweden. Pop. 51,034. until 1929, when three treaties 

and chief of staff, 1943, he planned Vasto. Town of Italy, in the were signed between the Holy See 
the counter-offensive carried out prov. of Chieti. It stands on rising and the Italian govt., regulating 
by Zhukov against the Germans ground IJ m. from the Adriatic political, spiritual, and financial 
at Stalingrad (see Stalingrad, Sea, 131 m, by rly. S.S.E. of matters and confirming the papal 
Battle of). In 1945 he assumed Ancona. With walls dating from jurisdiction in Vatican City. (See 
command of the 3rd White the Middle Ages, it has a Gothic Papacy.) 

Russian army, after Chemya- cathedral, an old castle, and a town Pope Symmachus about 500 
khovsky’s death, and completed hall . containing a museum of built a house here, which was re- 
the conquest of E. Prussia. He Roman antiquities. Silks, wines, built about 1200, but the Lateran 
was o.-m-c. of the force which wax candles, and bricks are the palace was the usual papal resi- 
occupied Manchuria in Aug. that chief products, while fishing and denoe until the popes moved to 
year. Appointed deputy minister olive culture are carried on. Avignon. Gregory XI, who re- 

to Marshal Bulganin, 1947, he Vathek. Romance by William stored the papal seat to Rome in 
succeeded him as minister for the Beckford, Named after its princi- 1377, made the Vatican his perma- 
armed forces, 1949, and was elected pal figure, it was written in I^enoh, nent residence, though later popes 
to the supreme soviet, 1950. Twice and published in French in 1787. often lived in the Quirinal, which 
a Hero of the Soviet Union, and Samuel Henley’s Eng. trans. had was originally a summer palace. The 
holding the Order of Victory, appeared a year earlier. Vathek is existing buildings of the Vatican 
Vassilievsky was made G.B.E., regarded as the most remarkable were begun about 1450 by Nicholas 
1944. ^ Oriental tale imagined and written V, who reconstructed the older 

Vasteras. City of Sweden, in by a European author. palace on a grand scale. Additions 

the co. of Vastmanland. It stands Vatican City. Official residence were made by later popes, the last 
on the N. shore of Lake Malar, 69 of the pope in Ronje. It lies on a imuortant building, the Braccio 
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Nuovo, having been erected under 
Pius \T;L The Vatican is said to 
contain about 7,00<) rooms. 

The Borgia apartments, begun 
by Nicholas V and finished by 
^exander VI, were the scene of 
the latter pope’s murder by poison. 
Some rooms were decorated by 
Pinturiechio, and others by Peru- 
gino and Sodoma. Four entire 
rooms, today known as the Stanze 
di Raffaello, were treated by 
Raphael. After the fall of the hated 
Borgias the Pinturiechio frescoes 
remained neglected and covered up 
until their restoration in 1890-97. 
The most famous of the Vatican 
chapels is the Sistine Chapel (g*v.), 
built by Sixtus IV. It is approached 
by the Scala Re^a, a staircase de- 
signed by Bernini, and the Sala 
Regia, a hall decorated with scenes 
from the lives of the popes. The 
little chapel of Nicholas V has 
frescoes of the lives and deaths of 
SS. Stephen and Lawrence, painted 
on the walls by Fra Angelico. 

East of the court of Damascus, 
built by Loo X, is the Apostolic 
Residence, a lofty building sur- 
rounding a quadrangle, and over- 
looking the piazza of S. Peter. It 
contains the private apartments of 
the pope. E. of it are the barracks 
of the Swiss Guards. The great N. 
wing of the Vatican, a quarter of 
a mSe long, consists of the Belve- 
dere, a villa built by Innocent 
Vin, and two parallel galleries 
coimecting it with the old palace. 
This wing houses the library and 
most of -the art collections. The 
library contains some 34,000 MSS., 
and about 250,000 printed books. 
The museums are devoted to (1) 
classical antiquities, Greek and 
Roman, Etruscan, and Egyptian, 
collected in the first place by Julius 
H, Leo X, Clement VII, and Paul 
III, and developed by Pius VI, 
Pius Vn, and Gr^ory XVI ; and 
(2) Early Christian reUcs, gath- 
ered from the catacombs. Among 
the Vatican’s statuary may be 
cited the two Discoboli, after 
Myron, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Laocoon,. and the Doiyphorus, 
after Polyclitus (y.v.). See Colon- 
nade; Conclave; Rome; St- Peter’s. 

Vatican Council. Council of 
the R.C. Church, summoned by 
Pius IX in 1868. The encyclical 
convoking it was issued June 29, 
1868, just over 300 years after the 
dissolution of the council of Trent 
(a-u.), and at a time judged by 
inany Roman Catholics to be in- 
dp^rtune^ Pius was detenained, 
hcfwevea:; and. the council met at S. 
Peter’ s, Dec. 8, 1869. There were 
over 700 pi^lates present, includ- 
ing 49 caniinals, 121 archbishops, 


and 479 bishops. Several sessions 
were devoted to restating theolo- 
gical points before the real subject 
of the council was reached, but on 
July 18, 1870, the definition was 
made of papal infallibility (g.v.). 
Although little, if any, doubt was 
expressed as to the doctrine itself, 
many prelates felt grave doubts as 
to the opportuneness of its defini- 
tion. The outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War and the capture of 
Rome by the Italians necessitated 
an adjournment on Oct. 20. 

Vatnajokull. Icefield of S.E. 
Iceland. It is an elevated mass cul- 
minating in the height of Orafa 
JokuU at 6,425 ft., covered by 
the largest icefield in the island. 
Volcanic eruptions occurred in 
1389 and 1753. 

Vatiel, Emmerich de (1714- 
67 ). Swiss jurist. Bom at Couvet, 
April 25, 1714, and educated at 
Basel and Geneva, he entered the 
state service of Saxony and went 
to Berlin as minister of the elector, 
Augustus III, 1746. He wrote on 
literature and jurisprudence, and in 
1758 published in French his 
famous work on the Law of Na- 
tions. This was translated into, 
many languages. Vattel died Dec. 
28, 1767. 

Vatter, VIttekkt, or Wetter. 
Lake of -Central Sweden. It is the 
second in size of the subsidence 
lakes, has an area of 733 sq. m., is 
81 m. long, and 390 ft. in greatest 
depth. It is situated at an alt. of 
289 ft. It drains to the Baltic by 
the Motala. See VS-ner. 

Vatutin , Nikolai Feodorovich 
(1900-44). Russian soldier. Born 
Dec. 16, 1900, he joined the Red 
army in 1920 and the Communist 
party next year. From the begin- 
ning of the German attack on 
Russia in X941, he was given a 
command at the front. His first 
major achievement was the recap- 
ture, Feb. 13, 1943, of Voroshilov- 
grad, overcoming elaborate de- 
fences built by the Germans. He 
collaborated with Koniev and Ma- 
linovski in the final recapture 
of Kharkov, Aug. 23, and com- 
manded the 1st Ukrainian army 
which, after a brilliant outfianking 
movement, took Kiev by storm. 
Nov. 6. During the rest of the 
winter of 1943-& he was engaged 
in a contest with von Manstein, in 
which he made great use of cavalry, 
capturing, losing, and recapturing 
Zhitomir and Korosten. He took 
Sarny (in pre-war Poland) on Jan. 
12, 1944, and with Koniev encir- 
cled and annihilated 10 German 
divs. near Korsun on the Dnieper, 
Feb. 3-18. But on March 5 it was 
announced that on account of ill- 


ness he bad been replaced by 
Zhukov. Vatutin died in Kiev 
April 14, 1944. He received the 
order of Lenin in 1941, of Suvorov 
in 1942. 

Vauban, Sebastien Le Pres- 
TRB DB (1633-1707). French mili- 
tary engineer. Bora in a Burgun- 
dian village, he 
was educated 
at Semur and 
about 1650 en- 
tered the army. 

In charge of 
various siege 
operations 
during the war 
with Spain, 
after the peace 
of 1659 he 
turned his at- 
tention to fortress work. Vauban’s 
fame rests on the work he did for 
France during wars carried on by 
Louis XIV. About forty fortresses 
were taken under his direction, and 
here his genius was most fully 
shown. He modernised almost 
every fortress on the French bor- 
ders, the total number on which he 
was employed being put at over 
160. He was a marshal when he 
died, March 30, 1707. See Fortifi- 
cation. Consult Vauban : Builder 
of Fortresses, E. Hal^vy, Eng. 
trans., 1924. 

Vauduse. Dept, of France. 
Part of the former prov. of Pro- 
vence, the principality of Orange, 
and the papal territory of Avignon, 
it is adjacent to the depts. of 
Aid^che, Drdme, Basses-Alpes, 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne, and Gard. A 
small portion of this dept, is en- 
tirely surrounded by Dr6me. A 
broad alluvial plain lies in the W-,. 
and to the E. rises the Alpine but- 
tress round Mt. Ventoux ; farther 
S. are the Plateau de Vauduse and 
the .Lub4ron chain. The RhOne 
and Durance hound the dept, on 
the W., and numerous tributaries 
of these include the Lauzon, Lez, 
Meyne, Nesque, Ouvdze, Auzon, 
and Mede. CHefly agricultural, 
Vauduse produces cereals, vege- 
tables, fruit, vines, olives. Avignon 
is the capital. The dept.’s area is 
1,381 sq. m. Pop. 249,838, 

Vaud. Canton of Switzerland. 
It adjoins France and the Lake of 
Geneva, and is mainly an elevated 
plateau between the Jura Mts. and 
thelake, itsgreatest height being the 
Diablerets, 10,650 ft. Lausanne is 
the capital. Montreux, Vevey, and 
Chateau d’Oex are tourist resorts, 
the first two on the Lake of Geneva. 
The inhabitants are chiefly 
French-speaking Protestants. For- 
merly part of the kingdom of Arles, 
the dist. became imperial in the 
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11th century. The counts of Savoy 
ruled over it in the 13th century ; 
Berne governed it during the 15th 
and 16th centuries. It became a 
canton of the S'wiss confederation 
in 1803. Its area is 1,239 sq. m. 
Pop. 343,398. 

Vaudeville. In drama, origi- 
nally a light and amusing play in 
which dialogue is intermingled with 
songs, and almost identical with 
musical comedy. The term origi- 
nated in the 15th century with 
Olivier Basselin of the valleys of 
the Vire, in Normandy, the author 
of a number of drinking and love 
songs, which he circulated under 
the title Lais des Vaux de Vire, of 
which Vaudeville is a corruption. 
In the 20th century the -word has 
become almost synonymous with 
theatrical variety. 

Vaudeville '^eatre. London 
playhouse on the N. side of the 
Strand. It was opened April 16, 
1870, with a performance of Por 
Love or Money, and for many years 
was famous for comedies, e.g. 
Our Boys, 1875. It was recon- 
structed and reopened in 1891, and 
put on children’s plays, comedies, 
and musical pieces, e.gr. Bluebell in 
Fairyland, 1901 ; Quality Street, 
1902 ; Jaclc Straw, 1908. The First 
Great War brought revues like 
Buzz-Buzz. Again remodelled, it 
reopened under the management of 
Archibald de Bear, hi 1926, with 
the revue B.S-V.B. Later successes 
were Lottie Dundass, 1943 ; No 
Medals, 1944 ; Now Barahhas, 
1947 ; The Chiltem Hundreds, 
1948. The theatre seats 650. 

Vaudois. Alternative name of 
the rebgious community better 
known as the Waldenses (g.r.). 

Vaughan, Berstabd (1847- 
1922). British priest. A younger 
brother of Cardinal Herbert Vaug- 
han, he was 
bom Aug. 20, 
1847. Educated 
at Stonyhurst, 
he became a 
priest and join- 
ed the Society 
of Jesus. From 
1883 to 1901 he 
worked in Sal- 
ford, later re- 
moving to Lon- 
don, where he 
preached eloquently at the Jesuit 
church in Farm Street. Some of 
his addresses on social questions 
were published as The Sins of 
Society, 19061 He died Oct, 31, 
1922. A memoir by C. C. Martin- 
dale appeared in 1923. 

Vaughan, Charles John (1816 
”97). British divine, A Leicester 
boy, he was educated at Rugby 
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and Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge, where he 
was bracketed 
senior classic. 

In 1841 he was 
ordained in the 
Church of Eng- 
land and passed 
three years as 
vicar of S. 

Martin’s, Leicester, During 1844- 
59 Vaughan was headmaster of 
Harrow, and from 1860 to 1869 
vicar of Doncaster. Then he was 
chosen master of the Temple, and 
in 1879 dean of liandaff. He died 
Oct. 15, 1897. As headmaster, Lis 
personal influence was great. 

Vaughan, Henry (1622-95). 
Welsh poet. Born at Newton-on- 
Usk, April 17, 1622, he studied 
law, but became a practising 
physician at Brecon, where he 
favoured the Royalist cause in the 
Civil War. Known as the Silurist, 
his birthplace being in the old 
country of the Silures, Vaughan as 
a poet was influenced by the 
“ metaphysical ” school of Donne, 
Carew, and Herbert. Their w'ork 
partly inspired his devotional 
volume, SUex ScintiUans, 1650, 
which in turn was to influence 
Wordsworth. Of the poems, 
edited by E. K. Chambers in 1896, 
the most famous are The Retreat ; 
the lines beginning They are all 
gone into the world of light ; and 
the exquisite My soul, there is a 
country. The traaislator of Ovid, 
Juvenal, and other classics, 
Vaughan died April 23, 1695. A 
study by P. E. Hutchinson ap- 
peared in 1947. 

Vaughan, Herbert Alfrbb 
(1832-1903). British cardinal. 
Born at Gloucester, April 15, 1832, 
he was the eldest of eight brothers. 
He was educated for the priest- 
hood at Stonyhurst and in Bel- 
gium, Paris, and Rome. Ordained 
in 1854, he became vice-principal 
of S. Edmund’s College, Ware, 
and was for three years head 
of a missionary college at Mill 
Hill before becoming bishop of 
Salford in 1872. In 1892 he 
became archbishop of West- 
minster, and 
next year a 
cardinal. He 
died June 19, 
1903. His 
great work was 
the erection 
of the cathe- 
dral at West- 
minster (?.».). 
Consult Life, 
J, G. Snead- 
Cox,1910. 
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Vaughan, Kate (1852-1903). 
British actress, whose real name 
was Catherine Candelon. Born in 
London, she 
made her debut 
as a dancer in 
1870, first ap- 
pearing as an 
actress in 1872. 

During 1 STO- 
SS she was act- 
ing in bur- 
lesque at the 
Gaiety Theatre, 
and m 1886 or- 
ganized, with H. B. Conw'ay, the 
Vaughan-Conw’ay comedy com- 
pany. Her health failing, she went 
to Australia, 1896, and S. Africa, 
1902, dying at Johannesburg, 
Feb. 21, 1903. 

Vaughan Williains, Ralph 
(b. 1872). English composer. This 
son of a clergyman was born 
Oct. 12, 1872, 
atBowmAmp- 
ney, Glos, and 
went from 
Charterhouse 
to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge, taking 
his music de- 
gree in 1894; 
he studied 
further under 
Stanford and Parry at the R.C.M. 
and under Bruch in Berlin. J oining 
the Folk-song Society in 1904, he 
travelled round England coUecting 
folk tunes, their influence being 
shown in three Norfolk rhapsodies 
and the ballad Linden Lea. He 
emerged into prominence with a 
choral work, Toward the Unknown 
Re^on (1907), to words by 
Whitman. There followed the 
song-cycle. On Wenlock Edge 
(1909), from Housman’s verse; 
and next year the Sea symphony. 
-A stirring tune was written for 
the hymn For All the Saints ; and 
incidental music for Aristophanes’s 
comedy The Wasps. 

He had already shown that 
mastery of counterpoint and fond- 
ness for modal polyphony which 
were never to desert him. To 
these qualities and a gift of 
melody of a peculiarly English 
type he added in the London 
symphony (1914) occasional caco- 
phony to represent street noises, 
which brought the work some 
criticism. After war service 
Vaughan Williams was chosen 
teacher of composition at the 
R.C.M., conductor of the Bach 
choir, and director of the English 
. folk-dance society. In the 1920s 
came his Pastoral symphony ; an 
opera, Hugh the Drover ; Mass in 
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G minor ; Flos Campi, an orches- 
tral suite; and a violin concerto. 
Sir John in Love (1930) was a 
light opera based on The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; it contains the 
beautiful setting of Greensleeves. 

Development of a deeply reli- 
gious mind that yet was fully 
aware of strife in the world was 
expressed in ballet music for Job ; 
the exquisite fantasia for strings on 
a theme of Tallis ; another choral 
work, Benedicite. Award in 1935 
of the O.M. underlined the general 
feeling that the deaths of Elgar, 
Delius, and Holst had left Vau- 
ghan Williams without an equal in 
English music. That year Italy 
invaded Abyssinia, and of his 
violent fourth symphony the 
composer remarked, “ I don’t 
know if I like it, but that’s what 
I meant to say.” For Wood’s 
jubilee as a conductor he produced 
a Serenade to Music of unearthly 
beauty. Later works showing his 
interest in various instruments 
were a suite for viola and orchestra, 
oboe concerto, and two-piano 
concerto. He wrote music for the 
film 49th Parallel. In the fifth 
symphony (1943), with its un- 
paralleled close, many heard the 
summing-up of a whole spiritual 
journey ; the work was suggested 
by passages from Buuyan, and 
dedicated to Sibelius, In 1948 his 
sixth symphony was performed; 
in 1960 Folk Songs for the Four 
Seasons (written for the Women’s 
Institutes) and a concerto grosso 
for strings (for the Kural Music 
Schools’ Association). Consult 
R.V.W : a Study, H. Foss, 1950. 

Alan PliiUipa 

Vault (Lat. volvere, to roll). 
Literally, an arched roof. It is also 
a chamber with such a roof and, 
as these are often underground, 
the word has come to be used for 
cellars where wine is stored. Archi- 
tecturally, the earliest form was 
the barrel vault, shaped like the 
upper section of a rly. tunnel. This 
was invented by the Persians; 
later the Romans discovered how 
to construct the groined vault by 
intersecting two barrel vaults at 
right angles to each other, the 
groin being the angle formed by 
the meeting of the two surfaces. 
This method was used in Norman 
building until the introduction of 
the ribbed vault. 

In the groined vault the solid 
oonstructionrequureda great weight 
of masonry, which had to be carried 
by a proportionately heavy sup- 
porting wall ; but the ribbed vault 
was constructed by means of a 
series of narrow stone arches cross- 
ing each other diagonally, and so 


forming a framework for the arch, 
the intervening spaces being then 
filled up, with comparatively light 



Vault. The Roman groined vault, 
tormed by intersecting two barrel 
vaults, top. See text 


webbing, so as to complete the 
roof. During the 13th century the 
number of ribs was increased ; in 
the 14th, important modifications 
were made in their curvature ; in 
the 15th the pitch of the vault was 
reduced, and the ribs again grew 
more numerous, and the spaces 
between them narrower. This led 
to the introduction of cross ribs to 
divide their length, and to the for- 
mation of lieme vaulting, whence 
sprang fan-traoeiy {q.v.) vaulting, 
climax of Gothic skill. See Architec- 
ture; Gothic Architecture ; Tomb, 

Vaupes OE Vapes. Commissary 
of Colombia. It is drained by the 
Guaviare, Inirida, Vamp6s, and 
Apaporis rivers, and lies E. of the 
Andean Cordillera, touching Vene- 
zuela and Brazil on the E. Area, 
57,842 sq. m. Pop. est. 7,830. 

Vauquelin, Lotris Nicolas 
(1763-1829). French chemist. Born 


at St. Andre d’ Hebertot, Nor- 
mandy, May 16, 1763, he went to 
Paris as an assistant in pharmacy, 
and later became laboratory assist- 
ant to Fourcroy. He was inspector 
of the mint and professor of ap- 
plied chemistry to the museum 
of natural history. Vauquelin first 
isolated chromium and beryllium, 
and made an accurate analysis of 
carbon disulphide, lithium, cyano- 
gen, allantoin, and the hyposul- 
phites. In 1802 he was made a 
member of the legion of honour, 
and he died Nov. 14, 1829. 

Vauxhall. District of London. 
On the Surrey side of the Thames, 
W. of Kennington, with a rly. 
station, it is in the hor. of Lambeth 
(q.v.), and returns an M.P. It was 
originally known as Faukeshall, or 
Fulke’s Hall, after a Norman 
knight, Fulke de Breaute, who 
owned the manor in King John’s 
time. In its manor house, later 
called Copped or Copt Hall, Lady 
Arabella Stuart was a prisoner. 

Vauxhall became famous for its 
gardens, a popular resort for about 
200 years. Laid out in Charles II’s 
time, and at first called New Spring 
Gardens, to distinguish them from 
the gardens near Charing Cross, 
and referred to by Pepys and the 
Restoration dramatists, also de- 
scribed by Dickens, Thackeray, 
and other writers, they were finally 
closed, July 25, 1859. Vauxhall 
Park, 8 acres, was opened in 1890 ; 
Vauxhall Bridge, connecting with 
Millbank (q.v.), in 1906, in place of 
one that dated from 1816. Anbrose 
Phillips and Henry Fawcett were 
residents. The first Rowton House 
{q.v.) was opened here in 1892. 
Pop. 29,066. 

Vavasor (old Fr. mvassour^ 
from medieval Lat. vassus vassorum, 
vassal of vassals). In the feudal 
system, a term applied to various 
kinds of vassals, sometimes for a 



Vauxhall. Scene m the fashionable pleasure gardens when they were at the 
height of their fame. From a drawing hy Rowlandson 
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claps below barons or tenants- in- 
chief, and above knights. See 
Feudalism. 

V Campaign. Campaign of 
symbolical resistance against the 
German occupier carried out in 
Europe during the Second Great 
War. It was started by Victor de 
Laveleye, a member of the Belgian 
parliament who escaped to England 
and, joining the B.B.O. as an an- 
nouncer, suggested in a broadcast 
to Belgium during Jan., 1941, the 

chalking on 

wails of the 
letter V for 
vrijheid (free- 
dom in Flemish 
and Dutch). 

The idea was 
taken up by 
“Colonel Brit- 
ton” (q.v.), 
who broadcast 
regularly to 
Europe in Eng- 
lish. Under his 
influence and 
with the added 
implication of 
victory in Eng- v Campaign. The 
lish, vichire in V sign, being given 

F r A n P h thA Winston S. 

h renon, tne cuTOjchiU. who fre- 

use of the V qnently greeted ad- 
signal spread mirers with this 
tn FrflTiAA tbA symbol of ultimate 
i? ’ 1 victory during the 

Netherlands, second Great War 
Norway, Den- . 

mark, Czeoho-Slovakia, and Po- 
land, causing so much alarm to the 
Germans that they attempted to 
adopt the symbol as their own, 
asserting that it stood for the “ old 
German word Viktoria^'* (Sieq being 
German for victory). They inflicted 
severe punishments for its use, de- 
scribed by them in the Netherlands 



lunar months, making 354 days. 
To ensure that Passover, the 15th 
day of Nisan, shall occur at the full 
moon of the spring equinox, an 
adjustment is made by introducing 
a leap year, of 384 days, seven 
times in each period of 19 years- 
In the leap year, an additioned day 
is added to the month Adar, and 
the remaining 29 days form the 
month Veadar (double Adar), 
which is intercalated between Adar 
and Nisan, thus becoming the 7th 
month of the civil and the 1st of 
the eccles. year. See Calendar. 

Veal fold Er. reel). Flesh of the 
calf prepared as food. Good meat 
is pale in colour, firm and closely 
grained, and the fat white. It 
should he eaten fresh. 

Vecht. Name of two rivers of 
Europe. (1) The Vecht or Veehte 
rises near Billerbeck, Westphalia, 
Germany, and with a generally W. 
course enters the Netherlands near 
Gramsbergen, flowing into the 
Zuyder Zee (Yssel Meer) near 
Genemuiden. It is navigable up to 
Schiittorf, Hanover, receives as 
tributaries the Aa, Dinkel, and 
Hegge, and is linked by canals with 
the Ems and other waterways. 
Length, 90 m. (2) The Vecht (prov. 
of Utrecht, Netherlands) is a 
division of the lower Rhine, which 
branches at Utrecht into the Vecht 
and Old Rhine. It drains N.W, 
and N. into the Yssel Meer. Its 
length is 20 m. 

Vector (Lat., carrier). In mathe- 
matics any quantity involving di- 
rection and magnitude. Such a 
quantity is usually represented 
by a line with an arrow. Vector 
quantities in physics are those 
which can be represented by a 
vector. Examples are linear velo- 


mand having signed at Reims an 
unconditional surrender of all 
fighting forces on May 7, this was 
confirmed in Berlin on May 8. 
May 8 and 9, 1945, were, except in 
essential industries, national holi- 
days in the U.K. 

Vedda. Primitive people in 
Ceylon. Numbering some 5,0CH}, 
they are scattered over an area E. 
of the Mahawale Ganga river, com- 
prising the E. prov., one-fifth of 
Uva, and a comer of the N. Central 
prov. Of Caucasoid stock, they are 
dark-brown, wavy-haired, long- 
limbed, long-headed, 5 ft. j- in. in 
height. They consist of forest 
Veddas, still preserving the primi- 
tive culture ; village Veddas, who 
have intermarried with the Sinha- 
lese and practise rude agriculture ; 
and coast Veddas, dwelling for the 
most part N. of Batticaloa, who 
display Tamil admixture. De- 
scended from the Yakkas, recorded 
in the 6th century b.o., they are 
probably immigrants from pre- 
Dravidian India, and were pre- 
ceded by a Palaeolithic people 
known only by their chipped stone 
implements. 

Vedette (Lat. vidire, to see). 
French military term adopted in 
English and other languages* 
Strictly a vedette is a mounted 
sentinel placed in front of the 
pickets to warn them of the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The word is 
also used for a small boat used for 
a similar purpose. 

Vedrenne, John- Efobhe (1867- 
1930). British impresario. He 
was born July 13, 1867, and, leaving 
a commercial career, became busi- 
ness manager to various London 
theatres. In 1904 • he took the 
Court Theatre, where, in partner- 


as “ satanically inspired devilry.” 
A Britton broadcast at midnight 
on July 20-21, 1941, followed by a 
message from the British premier 
Churchill, gave the movement im- 
mense fresh impetus. It took two 
forms— painting of Vs on walls, 
pavements, doors, public vehicles, 
etc., and the tapping out or hum- 
ming of the morse code V (three 
dots and a dash). The opening bars 
of Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 
(V), which are in the rhythm of the 
morse V, were adopted as signature 
tune for the B.B.C.’s European 
broadcasts in English;and Churchill 
greeted admirers everywhere by 
raising his hand with the first and 
second fingers spread wide in the 
shape of a V. The campaign was 
■ kept up in the occupied countries 
until liberation during 1944-45. 

Veaito. Month of the Jewish 
calendar intercalated at leap year. 
The ordinary year consists of 12 


cities, and forces acting on a body. 
Vectors can be compounded by 
the parallelogram law of mechan- 
ics. Vector analysis is that branch 
of mathematics concerned with the 
properties of vectors; this is of 
particular use in physics, e.p. the 
electro-magnetic theory. 

Vedas (Skt. veda, knowledge, 
c*/Eng. wii). Oldest sacred litera- 
ture of the Hindus. Written in 
Sanskrit, they are regarded as 
having been the work of poets who 
lived between 2000 and 1000 b.c. 
They are divided into the Rig- 
Veda,Yaiur-Veda (prayers), Sama- 
Veda (hymns for sacrificial occa- 
sions), and Atharva-Veda. See 
Brahmanism, Brahma Samaj ; 
Hinduism ; Rig-Veda ; Sanskrit. 

VJE.-day. Popular name given 
to May 8, 1945. This was the date 
on which victory in Europe in the 
Second Great War was assured to 
the Allies. The German high corn- 


ship with Granville-Barker (g'.v.), 
he put on striking productions, 
including plays of Euripedes and 
Bernard Shaw. The partnership 
ended in 1907, and Vedrenne be- 
came associated -with Lewis WaDer 
at the Lyric Theatre, He was -with 
Dennis Eadie at the Royalty, 
1911-19, and then lessee of the 
Little. He died Feb. 12, 1930. 

Veering. Term applied to the 
wind when it is changing in a 
clockwise direction in either hemi- 
sphere, i.e. N.-E.-S.-W, ; when the 
change is in the opposite direction 
the wind is said to back. In the 
N. hemisphere the winds at a 
place to the N. of a westerly de- 
pression ^nerally back from S.E. 
through E., when the centre of 
the depression is due S., to N.E. 
and N. as it passes away. South 
of the track of the depression the 
winds veer from S.E. to W., when 
the centre is due N., and finally 
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to X.\V. In the S. hemisphere the 
winds around a system of closed 
isobars are in the reverse direc- 
tion; hence there the wind will 
veer where it would back in the 
N. hemisphere, and vice versa. 
The wind may veer or back with 
increase in height above the earth’s 
surface. See Buys-Ballot’s Law. 

Vega. The brightest star of the 
hemisphere. It is the first 
star. Alpha Lyrae, in the constella- 
tion of the Lyre. A very white st^, 
at a temp, of about 15,000® C., its 
parallax: is 0*124 secs., and it has a 
brilliancy equal to that of 50 suns. 
It will be the Pole Star between 
A.i>. 13,000 and 15,000. 

Vega Carpio, Lope Felix db. 
Spanish poet and dramatist. See 
Lope de Vega. 

Vegetable. In its narrow, 
everyday use, word indicating any 
herb that is cultivated specially 
for table use in whole or part, such 
as turnip (root), cabbage (leaves), 
broccoli (flowers), peas and beans 
(fruit). All the common vege- 
tables are in this work dealt with 
separately. In its widest sense 
the term vegetable includes all 
living things that are not animals 
— ^trees, shrubs, herbs, ferns, 
mosses, seaweeds, fungi, and the 
microscopic diatoms. Separate 
articles under these heads should 
be consulted. 

The unit of structure, the cell, is 
essentially the same in both ani- 
mals and plants, but the combin- 
ation of the cells into tissues and 
organs shows marked differences 
in the two forms of life. 

^ All animals depend for their 
food upon material originally elab- 
orated by plants. The green plants 
alone have the power to construct 
the basic food material from ele- 
mental substances, and physio- 
logical processes different from 
those of animal assimilation are 
rendered necessary. The fungi 
iq.tJ.) approach the animals in this 
respect ; they must feed upon ma- 
terial that has already done service 
as part of the structure of other 
plants or of animals. The fine divi- 
sions of roots explore the soil in 
search of water in which are dis- 
solved the salts of sodium, iron, 
potassium, phosphorus, calcium, 
sulphur, etc. The hairs with which 
the rootlets are clothed absorb this 
fluid by osmosis, and it is passed 
upward through the long vessels of 
the wood bundles until it reaches 
the cells of the leaf. These cells 
contain green bodies (ebloroplasts) 
in their protoplasm, and it is the 
chlorophyn that imparts the green 
colour to leaves and soft shoots. 
In the leaf-skin (epidermis) there 


arc inniimorablc pores or stomata 
through w’hich surplus water from 
the roots is evaporated and 
through which atmospheric air is 
admitted to the spaces between 
the leaf-cells. 

The chloroplasts in these cells 
have the power by what is known 
as photosynthesis to utilise solar 
energy in decomposing the carbon 
dioxide of the air, and the cells 
retain the carbon, setting free the 
oxygen. Water from the roots is 
also broken up into its elements, 
hydrogen and oxygen, and with 
these plus carbon starch is formed. 
This, converted into grape sugar, 
is passed from cell to cell {see 
Phloem) to parts of the plant where 
it is needed for the production of 
new cells, wood, bark, leaves, or 
fruit. Starch is the material from 
which all the organic substances 
produced by the plant are built up. 

The surplus over present re- 
quirements is 
stored up as re- 
serves, in seeds, 
enlarged roots or 
stems, bulbs, or 
tubers for re- 
newed growth or 
floral display at a 
later season. 

Waste products 
are converted in- 
to resins, cTils, 
wax, or alkaloids 
— ^many of these 
being of consider- 
able economic value to man. Part 
of the water stream from the roots 
passes by osmosis from cell to cell, 
where it is necessary in order to 
keep the protoplasm in an active 
condition ; any insufficiency is fol- 
lowed by a flagging of the tissues, 
the drooping of leaves and young 
shoots. In ad(htion to the absorp- 
tion of carbon by the protoplasts 
for building purposes, the leaf-cells 
also take up oxygen from the at- 
mosphere and give off carbon much 
as animals do. 

As the plant respires without 
lun^ and assimilates without di- 
gestive organs, so also it can effect 
movements mthout a muscular 
system and react to external 
stimuli without a nervous system. 
It is sensitive to light and heat ; 
many plants have distinct night 
and day positions for their leaves. 
It responds positively and nega- 
tively to the force of gravity, the 
root going down into the earth and 
the stem rising into the air. The 
growing tip of a stem or shoot 
commonly nutates, ^.e. moves from 
side to side or in a circle or ellipse. 
The plant can orientate itself, i,e. 
take up a definite position in re- 


gard to the incidence of light or 
other external stimulus. These 
movements appear to be controlled 
largely by alterations in the posi- 
tion of the mobile chloroplasts. 

The reproductive process is, in 
essentials, similar to that of ani- 
mals, the ovules or seed-eggs in the 
ovary requiring to be fertilised by 
male sperms represented by the 
pollen grains produced in the 
anthers. ‘ The result of such fer- 
tilisation is to cause the ovule to 
develop into an embryo capable 
of further development under suit- 
able conditions into a plant re- 
sembling the parent. See Botany ; 
Market Gardening ; Plant. 

Vegetable Ivory or Negro’s 
Head [Phj/telephas macrocarpa). 
Small tree of the family Palmao 
also Icnown as Ivory Nut {q.v.). 

Vegetable Marrow {Cucur- 
bita pepo). Annual creeping or 
bush plant, bearing edible fruits, 
of the family 
Cucurhitaceae. It 
grows in any 
ordinary rich soil. 
The flowers, in 
which the sexes 
are separate, are 
best fertilised by 
means of a camel- 
hair brush. Mar- 
rows are raised 
from seed sown 
in a greenhouse 
temperature in 
spring, and 
planted out in the summer. Much 
application of water is necessary 
after the fruit is set, in order to 
make it swell to a good edible 
size. Unless plenty of ground is 
available with a sufficiency of rich, 
well-decayed manure, the cultiva- 
tion of bush marrows is not recom- 
mended from an economic point of 
view. See Cucurhitaceae; Gourd. 

Vegetaxianism. Name given 
to the movement which aims at 
making vegetable foods the sole 
diet of human beings. It began 
about 1850, and its followers ab- 
stain from eating the flesh of ani- 
mals and birds. Some eat fish, but 
others do not, while the strictest 
vegetarians abstain from all food 
which comes from animals, such 
as eggs, milk, butter, and ohe^e, ^ 

One reason for vegetarianism is 
the dislike of inflicting pain, but it 
is also advocated as providing a 
more nourishing and economical 
diet. It is also claimed that a vege- 
tarian diet makes persons less 
liable to certain diseases, e.g. 
cancer, and less gross in their appe- 
tites and desires, while it is also 
advocated on economic and patri- 
otic gronnds. Akin to the vege- 



Vegetable Marrow. Bound fruited 
Tender and True bush variety of 
the marrow 

By courtesy of Sutton Sons 
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tarians are the fruitarians, who 
maintain life solely on a diet of 
fruit. 

In the 19th century the move- 
ment made much process in Great 
Britain, the U.S.A., and several 
European countries. Vegetarian 
restaurants were opened in large 
towns, and other measures taken to 
popularise vegetarian dishes. Soci- 
eties exist for the promotion of 
vegetarianism, and several periodi- 
cals are published in its interests. 
See Diet ; Food, 

Vegetation (Lat. vegetare, to 
quicken). General term for plants 
growing in a locality, but applied 
mainly to trees, shrubs, herbs, and 
ferns with green foliage. It cannot 
properly be limited in this way, but 
must be understood as embracing 
all plants — ^including mosses, sea- 
weeds, etc. See Botany ; Ecology. 

Vegetius Renatns, Flavius 
(c. A.D. 375). Roman writer on 
war. His Epitome of the Institutes 
of Military Science, though not 
original, hut consisting largely of 
excerpts from the works of other 
military writers, was regarded dur- 
ing the Middle Ages as the great 
authority on the art of war. 

Veglia. Italian name of the 
Yugoslav island w^hose native name 
isl&k. In the Adriatic Sea, it was 
formerly part of the Austrian crown- 
land of Istria. It is separated from 
the Croatian coast by the narrow 
channel of Morlacca, and is 23 m. 
long by 12 m. wide- Marble is 
quarried, livestock reared, and 
there are extensive fisheries. 
Krk (or Veglia), on the W. coast, 
is the capital. 

Vdi. Ancient city of Etruria. 
On the Gremera, it was about 10 
m. N. by W. of Rome. Probably the 
most powerful of the 12 Etruscan 
cities, it was in constant enmity 
with Rome, and was finally taken 
by *he Romans under Camillus in 
396 B.C. after a siege, it is said, of 
ten years. After the sack of Rome 
by the Gauls in 390, there was a 
proposal, overruled by Camillus, 
that the Romans should give up 
their city and settle in Veii, In 
rock tombs archaeologists have 
discovered examples of Etruscan 
paintings of the earliest period.' 

Veil (Old Fr. veile, from Lat. 
veltcnif cloth). Article of feminine 
dress, used as a covering for the 
head, especially the face- In the 
ancient world, as in the Indian sub- 
continent today, a mantle wrapped 
round the head was, when so de- 
sired, drawn over the face as a veil. 
In some Mahomedan countries, 
but not among the nomadic Arabs, 
custom requires the veiling of 
women in public or in the presence 


of men. ‘The Turkish yashmak 
veils the face from below the eyes. 

In the R.C. church a woman ad- 
mitted into a religious order takes 
the white veil of reception on en- 
tering her novitiate. When she is 
fully professed and takes the nun’s 
life vows, she receives the veil ‘of 
profession, usually black, though 
in some orders it is white. 

Vein. Vessel by which venous 
blood — i.e, blood which has parted 
with its oxygen, passed through 
the capillaries, 
and picked up 
waste material 
from the tis- 
sues — is con- 

veyed hack to 
the heart. The 
walls of veins 
are thinner 
thau those of 
the arteries, 
but, like the 
latter, consist 
of three coats. 

Veins differ 
also from the 
arteries in pos- 
sessing valves 
so disposed as to prevent the blood 
from flowing in the reverse direc- 
tion. The veins from the legs and 
lower part of the body aU pass 
eventually into a main trunk, the 
inferior vena cava, and those from 
the arms, head, and upper part of 
the body into another main trunk, 
the superior vena cava, both of 
which open into the right auricle 
of the heart. 

Phlebitis is inflammation of a 
vein, and is often associated with 
thrombosis. The vessel becomes 
swollen, painful, and hard, and 
dropsy of a limb may arise because 
the forward passage of the blood 
is prevented. Infective phlebitis is 
a serious condition in which micro- 
organisms are present in the throm- 
bosis, and may give rise to general 
blood poisoning with formation of 
abscesses in various parts of the 
body. In simple phlebitis, the 
limbs should be kept completely at 
rest in order to lessen the risk of 
detachment of emboli. Belladonna 
fomentations may be applied. The 
patient should be kept in bed until 
all inflammation has subsided, and 
time has been given for the clot to 
become organized, t.c, converted 
into fibrous tissue, which is not 
likely to be displaced. It is usual 
to allow not less than 6 weeks for 
this process. In infective phlebitis, 
when suppuration, has occurred, 
the abscess should be opened with- 
out delay. Anatomy; Artery; 
Blood ; Thrombosis ; Varicose 
Veins- 



Vein. Ill geology, a mineral 
deposit in fissures and cracks of 
rocks. Such mineral ores have 
usually been deposited from solu- 
tions, and may be metallic or non- 
metallic ; the two kinds are usually 
found in veins together. The non- 
valuable mineral deposit in a vein 
is knovTi as the gangue. Veins are 
sources of many valuable metals, 
e.g, gold and silver, and vary in 
size from the almost invisible to 
several hundred feet in thickness. 
See Dyke ; Gangue ; Lode. 

Veining. Metallurgical term 
describing the faint network of 
oxide that sometimes forms within 
metal crystals on cooling. The 
oxide is precipitated in "this form 
when the solubility of oxygen in 
the solid metal decreases with 
falling temperature. It may he 
removed by high temperature 
annealing in a suitable reducing 
atmosphere, or by cooling rapidly 
from a high temperature, 

Vejer de la Frontera. Town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Cadiz. It 
stands on the river Barbate, 6 m. 
H.E. of Cape Trafalgar, and has a 
pop. of 16,000. Here in 711 Rod- 
rigo, last king of the Visigoths, was 
defeated by Moorish invaders. 

Vejle. Seaport of Denmark, in 
Jutland. It is in a hilly and for- 
ested district, at the mouth of a 
river and the head of a fjord, all of 
which have the name Vejle. The 
town is a rly. junction 16 m. N.W, 
of Fredericia. Many of the pop. of 
27,107 depend on the fisheries. 

V^azquez (on Velasquez) be 
Cuellar, Diego (1465-c. 1622). 
Spanish administrator. Bom at 
Cuellar, near 
Valladolid, he 
sailed with Col- 
umbus on his 
second voyage, 
and in 1511 con- 
quered Cuba, 
of which he 
became gover- 
nor, founding 
several towns, 
and remaining 
there until his death. Velazquez 
was responsible for an expedition 
which discovered Yucatan in 1617, 
and sent Cortes to Mexico next . 
year. Regretting, however, the 
extensive powers he had given to 
Cortes, he sent a force under 
Panfilo de Narviez, which was 
overthrown by Cortds, 1620. 

Velazquez on Velasquez, Diego 
Robeiguez be Silva y (1599- 
1660). Spanish painter. Bom at 
Seville, June 6, 1699, his early 
days as an artist were passed with 
Francisco Herrera, whose fiery 
temper soon drove him to a more 
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congenial teacher, Pacheco, an 
excdlent master, though not a 
clever painter. He appreciated the 
genius of his pupil, and gave him 
his daughter Juana as wife. Velaz- 
quez also came under the influence 
of Luis Tristan, a pupil of El Greco. 
Settling in Madrid in 1653, he there 
painted a portrait of Fonseca, 
almoner to Philip IV, which intro- 
duced him to the notice of the king. 
In the same year he painted a por- 
trait of Philip IV, the first of a very 
long series which he painted of that 
king at every period of his life. 

In 1628 Velazquez met Ruhens, 
who came to Madrid as ambassador 
from the regent of the Netherlands. 
Having then conceived an eager 
desire to visit Italy, he left Spain, 
1629, journeying to Venice, and 
then to Rome, by way of Ferrara 
and Bologna, and in 1630 was in 
Naples. The next year saw him 
back again at Madrid, and &om 
that time began his long series of 
notable portraits. 

His second visit to Italy was 
paid in 1649, when his main object 
was to coUeot pictures and casts 
from the antique. On this occasion 
he painted his celebrated portrait 
of Pope Innocent X. In 1651, 
home again in Spain, he was given 
a high court appointment by the 
king, which took up much time. 
His pictures at this period include 
Maids of Honour, and the Tapestry 
Weavers. He died in Madrid, Aug. 
6, 1660. 

The main feature of the art of 
Velazquez is its absolute fidelity to 
visual truth. He was an impres- 
sionist in the truest meaning of the 
word, could seize upon an effect in 
its momentary force, and repre- 
sent it in all its bare truth, painting 
colour as it really was. He had an 
unequalled command of tone val- 
ues. There is never any false light- 
ing or inaccurate incidence of 
light in his pictures, and he not 
only understood atmosphere, but 
grasped the mystery of shadows 
and darkness. He selected essen- 
tials with unerring judgement, and 
no other works are more near than 
his to the effect of nature, or pro- 
duce more effectively the true 
perspective of the atmosphere. 

BKs work can he properly studied 
only in Madrid, where there are at 
least 46 undoubted pictures. Other 
fine works are in London, in the 
National Gallery, notably his only 
important nude, Venus and Cupid. 
SeverM of his finest portraits are 
in Vienna, the Louvre, and in 
Rusda, Holland, and Gemany, 
but without proper study of his 
subject groups, especially the Sur- 
render of Breda, The Maids of 


Honour, and The Tapestry Weavers 
at Madrid, the nobflity and great- 
ness of Velazquez cannot be under- 
stood. Consult Life, Sir W. Stirling- 



Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazguez 
Self-portrait in the TJffizi Gallery, Florence 


Maxwell, 1855 ; and the complete 
Phaidon Press edition of paintings 
and drawings by V., 1944. 

Veld (Dutch, field). The exten- 
sive, open, temperate grasslands of 
the plateau of S.E. Africa. In the 
wetter parts, towards Basutoland 
and the Drakensberg Mts., agri- 
culture is possible, but pastoral 
pursuits are more important in the 
drier parts. See Steppes. 

V41ez. Town of Colombia, in 
the prov, of Santander, It is on 
the Suarez river, 103 m. N. of 
Bogota. Dating from 1539, Velez 
was the second city founded in 
New Granada. 

Velez-Malaga. A seaport of 
Spain, in the prov. of Mdlaga. It 
stands on the left bank of the 
river V41ez, 1 m. from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and 19 m. by rly. E. of 
Malaga. To its strategic situation, 
which earned it the title of the 
Key of Andalusia, it owes its 
Moorish citadel. The Moors held 
the town from 711 until its capture 
in 1487 by Ferdinand of Castile. 
Its most famous edifice is the 
church of San Pedro. Raisins, 
sugar, and olive oil are products. 
Pop. 25,300. 

VeUa OR Elea. Ancient Greek 
colony on the W. coast of Cam- 
pania, S. Italy. It was founded by 
Phocaeans from Corsica in the 
6th century b.o., and is chiefly 
known as the name-place of the 
Eleatic school {q.v,) of philosophy. 
There are remains of the town at 
Castellammare della Brucoa, 25 m. 
S.E. of Paestum. 

Velia was also the name of a 
hiU between the Palatine and the 
Esquiline, surmounted by the arch 
of Titus. 

Veliki Luki. Town of the 
R.S.P.S.R., capital of the region 


of the same name. It lies 132 m. 
S.E. of Pskov, on the hanks of, 
and on an island in, the river Lovat, 
which flows into L. Ilmen. Men- 
tioned as part of the republic of 
Novgorod in 1166, it was destroyed 
in the course of subsequent civil 
wars, but reconstructed by Tsar 
Michael Feodorovitoh in 1619. 
It had remains of a moat and 
earth walls constructed at the 
time of Peter the Great. There 
were tanneries and boot and 
candle factories. Captured by the 
Germans, Aug. 26, 1941, it was 
turned by them into a strong 
“ hedgehog ” defence point, and 
was recaptured Jan. 1, 1943, by 
Russian forces, including Uzbeks 
and Kazakhs from central Asia, 
only after fanatical fighting for 
every “ pillbox,” house, and 
street.' Gen. Scherer, on Hitler’s 
orders, having announced that 
reprisals would be taken on the 
family of any soldier who surren- 
dered, the German garrison was 
killed to the last man. 

Velino. River of Italy. It 
rises in Mt. Velino, in the Central 
Apennines, and flows N.N.W. past 
Rieti to join the Nera, an affluent 
of the Tiber, near Temi, after a 
course of 64 m., part of which 
divides the depts. of Abruzzi and 
.Latium. The celebrated Falls of 
the Velino, called the Marble 
Cascades, consist of three leaps 
of 30, 300, and 190 ft. See Temi. 

Vellala. Indian caste of farmers 
in the Tamil country. Numbering 
about 2,500,000, almost wholly in 
Madras and Travanoore, besides a 
considerable number of emigrants 
to Ceylon, they are a long-headed, 
frugal, industrious, and peaceable 
people. Traditionally descended 
from Vaisya cultivators who came 
from the N. into the ancient 
Pandya kingdom, they are the chief* 
Tamil-speafing caste-Hindus. ^ 

Velletri. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Rome. It is situated on 
the slopes of the Alban Hills, 26 m. 
by rly, S.E. of Rome. The 
17th century cathedral of San 
Clemente is the seat of a cardinal- 
bishop. The Palazzo Ginatti has a 
fine interior. Wine is the chief 
product. Known as Velitrae, the 
city was captured from the 
Volsoians by the Romans in 
338 B.c. Garibaldi gained a 
victory over the Neapolitan forces 
here in May, 1849. Pop. 26,000. 

Velletri and Valmontane 10 m. 
to the N.E. were maii^ bastions of 
Kesselring’s “ Rome line,” cover- 
ing the capital, during the Second 
Great War, Both were captured 
by U.S. forces June 2, 1944, after 
a week’s heavy fighting. The 
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\’ineyards around Velletri were 
full of German snipers who had to 
be put out of action in detail. 
Both Yelletri and Valmontane 
were severely damaged, and in 
both the German troops had looted 
many portable objects of value. 

Vellore. Town of Madras 
state, India. In the div. of N. 
Arcot, 75 m. W. by S. of Madras, 
it is situated on the Palar river 
and joined by rly. to Pondieherri. 
Here are a celebrated fort and 
temple, and a medical college 
established by British and Ameri- 
can missionaries. Pop. 71,502. 

Vellum (Old Pr. velin^ from 
Lat. vituUnm, of a calf). Pine 
kind of parchment, made from 
the skins of calves or kids, and 
given a smooth finish. The once 
celebrated Strasbourg vellum was 
prepared with remarkably fine 
pumice stones. Vellum, known 
since earliest times as a material 
for MSS. and books, is now chiefly 
used for bookbinding. See Book- 
binding ; Parchment. 

Velocipede (Lat. veloxy swift; 
pes, foot). Early form of bicycled 
Originally a development of the 
. draisine, a two-wheeled machine 
propelled by thrusting the feet 
against the groimd, it was im- 
proved by a Frenchman named 
Michaux and fitted with cranks 
and pedals on the front wheel. 
The machine was also known as 
ihe boneshaker in England. 

Velocity. Rate at which a point 
or particle changes its position. 
The change in the position of a 
particle must have both magnitude 
and direction, so that velocity is a 
vector (q.v*) quantity. It may 
vary both in regard to its magni- 
tude and to its direction, and its 
magnitude may be constant while 
its direction continually varies, as 
when a train goes round a curve. 
To measure a particle’s velocity, 
two things must be determined; 
(a) the space over which the parti- 
cle has moved in a given time ; (6) 
the change of direction of motion 
during tlds time. Hence, if a parti- 
cle moves in a straight line and so 
preserves a constant direction, and 
passes over equal spaces in succes- 
sive equal times, its linear velocity 
is said to be constant. If, however, 
it is moving in a circle, say, and 
passes over equal arcs in equal 
times, its speed is constant, but its 
linear velocity is not. Constant 
speed is measured 'by dividing the 
space passed over in any given time 
by that time. Unit speed is such 
that unit space is passed over in 
unit time. 

^ The unit of velocity is that velo- 
city with which a point passes over 


unit length in unit time, e,g, one 
foot per second. 

Angular velocity is angular 
speed round an axis. To define it 
fully, a straight line must be given 
in length, direction, and position, 
and is known as a rotor or localised 
vector. See Speed. 

Velour (Fr., velvet). Fabric 
used for various purposes. Similar 
to felt, but having a pile like velvet 
or plush, it is made of linen and 
double cotton warps with weft of 
mohair yarn, and is used chiefly for 
hats and in upholstery. See Cloth ; 
Hat and Hat-making. 

Velvet (Ital. velluto, from Lat. 
villosus, shaggy). Fabric with a 
short tidck siSr pile. The back is 
today usually of cotton. Velvet 
was possibly first made in the Far 
East, and seems to have been un- 
known in Europe until the end of 
the 13th century or the beginning 
of the 14th. The finest velvets 
came from Italian looms, especially 
from Genoa, Florence, Man, Ven- 
ice, and Lucca ; and the velvets of 
Spain and Flanders, notably from 
Bruges, were also famous. France 
learned the art of velvet-weaving 
from Italy, and at the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, 
the French Protestant refugees 
brought it to Spitalfields, London. 
Perhaps the finest effect is that 
known as “velvet on velvet,” 
where rich patterns are formed by 
a long pile on a shorter pile. The 
“ cut velvet ” of Japan is marked 
by consummate delicacy of design 
and craftsmanship. The old cus- 
tom of improving the set of velvet 
by stiffening it with gum, which 
soon wore out the fabric, explains 
such allusions as that to Falstaff ’s 
horse, which is described by Poins 
as fretting “like a gummed vel- 
vet.” Downy skin on the antlers 
of growing deer is called velvet. 

Velveteen, Pile fabric resem- 
bling velvet, but usually with a 
cotton or rayon pile instead of silk. 
Further, in velvet the warp threads 
form the pile, whereas in velveteens 
the weft threads usually do so. 
Some velveteens are ribbed, and re- 
semble corduroys or Bedford cords. 

Vemork. Village of Norway. 
Situated in the Rjukan valley, in 
Telemark co., it contains the 
Norsk Hydro hydrogen electrolysis 
plant which in the Second Great 
War was the only considerable 
source in Europe of heavy water 
used by the Germans for experi- 
ments in atomic energy. In 1942 
three Allied attempts were made 
to sabotage the plant by dropping 
demolition parties by parachute, 
but none was successful. ,On Feb, 
27, 1943, a Norw^an party was 


di'opped near the plant, and after 
overcoming the German guards 
destroyed the high concentration 
equipment together with 3,000 lb. 
of heavy water In Nov. a 

raid by the U.S.A.A.F. decided 
the Germans to dismantle the in- 
stallation and send it to Germany. 

Venda vales. Name given to 
the strong, squally S.W. winds 
which blow in the Straits of Gib- 
raltar and off the E. coast of 
Spain. These winds, bringing 
rough weather and heavy rain, are 
associated with the passage of 
depressions, chiefly between Sept, 
and March. 

Vend4e. Dept, of France. For- 
merly the prov. of Bas-Poitou, it 
lies contiguous with the depts. of 
Loire-Inferieure, Maine-et-Loire, 
Deux-Sevres, and Charente-Infer- 
ieure, and is bounded W. by its 
low, sandy Atlantic seaboard. The 
dept, includes the islands of Noir- 
moutier and Yeu. The surface is 
generally flat, with low hills to the 
E. The central part, known as the 
Bocage, is wooded, and the marshy 
tracts to the S. are fertile. Vendee 
is largely agricultural ; wheat, 
oats, potatoes, flax, and colza are 
grown, and cattle and sheep are 
reared in the S, The Vendee, Yon, 
Lay, Vie, and reaches of the Maine 
and S^vre are among the many 
rivers. The capital is La Roche- 
sur-Yon, other towns being Fon- 
tenay-le- Comte, Montaigu, St. 
Gilles, Les Sables d’Olonne, Lu§on, 
and Ste. Hermine, The dept.’s 
area is 2,690 sq. m. Pop. 393,787. 

Vendee, Rising in. Episode of 
the French Revolution. In 1793 
conscription was introduced by the 
republican govt., and the Royalist 
peasantry in Vendee, with some 
sympathisers in Anjou, Maine, 
Poitou, and Brittany, broke out 
into open revolt. Several imigri 
nobles joined them, and military 
successes were gained over ineffi- 
cient republican generals, but 
eventually the Vendeans were 
beaten at Cholet (Got, 16) and 
crushed at Savenay (Dec. 23). 
A conciliatory- policy was then 
applied by Hoohe, representing 
the Convention. 

Vend^xxiiaire. First month in 
the year as rearranged during the 
French Revolution. The month of 
vintage (Lat. viTtdemia), it began 
on Sept. 22 or 23, the opening of 
the Republican year. 

Vendetta (Lat. . vindicta, ven- 
geance). Form of blood feud (q»v.), 
by which the privilege and duty of 
avenging the death of a murdered 
person rests primarily upon the 
next of kin. The term is specific- 
ally applied to the practice in S. 
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Italy, and still more particularly to 
the Corsican vendetta. This last 
was at its climax during the closing 
decades of the 18th century, when 
about 7,000 murders are said to 
have been committed in the island. 
If the next-of-kin fails in his duty 
by the dead, his relatives take up 
the vendetta, which may spread 
■with disastrous eflfects, since, if the 
murderer succeeds in eluding his 
pursuers, vengeance may be taken 
DU his relatives, and family feuds 
may thus be perpetuated. The 
term is also used figuratively of 
any private quarrel in which per- 
sistent vindictiveness is shown. 

Vendome. Duchy of France. 
The former county of Venddme 
was raised to a duchy by Francis I 
in 1515 in favour of Charles de 
IBourbon (d. 1536). The duchy was 
held by, among others, Cesar de 


in 1706 defeated the Austrians at 
Caloinato. Transferred to the Low 
Countries, he lost the battle of 
Oudenarde to Marlborough in 
1708, and was relieved of his com- 
mand. He retrieved his reputation 
in Spain, where he was sent in 1710 
to assist Philip V against the Brit- 
ish and the Austrians, defeating 
the former at Brihuega and the 
latter at Villa Viciosa. Probably 
the best French commander after 
Villars, he died June 11, 1712. 

Vendor. In law, a person who 
sells to another, called the pur- 
chaser, at a price in money, any 
property. When goods are the 
subject of the sale, the parties 
are more properly caUed buyer and 
seller ; and the terms vendor and 
purchaser are reserved for tran- 
sactions in other kinds of property. 

Veneer (Ger. furnieren, to fur- 


Health, recommend to the public 
in writing or print any medicine 
for its prevention, cure, or relief. 
It is also an offence for any un- 
qualified person for reward to 
treat or give advice on the disease. 

Defence regulation 33B, an- 
nounced on Nov. 11, 1942, em- 
powered medical officers of health 
in the U.K. to require the attend- 
ance for treatment by specialists of 
all persons believed to be the source 
of infection with venereal disease 
of at least two separate patients. 

Venerie on Venbby (Lat. 
venari, to hunt). Obsolete term for 
hunting, the chase, game ; also for 
a kennel for hunting dogs. It is 
used in connexion with hunting by 
Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, and 
Malory. Browning, in his Flight of 
the Duchess, uses the word vener- 
ers for hunters. Venery, a term 


Bourbon (1594-1665), natural son 
of Henry IV by Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
legitimised in 1595, who was 
known as a general in the Hugue- 
not wars, 1621, and imprisoned for 
conspiracy, 1626-30. An ally of 
Mazarin, he became governor of 
Burgundy, 1650, fought for the 
royal army in Giuenne, 1653, and 
defeated the Spanish fleet off Bar- 
celona, 1655. His grandson, Louis 
Joseph, duke of Venddme, is no- 
ticed separately. This line became 
extinct in 1727. 

Vendome. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Loir-et-Cher. It lies on 
the Loir, 42 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Tours, and is a rly. junction. 
There is trade in agricultural prod- 
uce, and industries in leather Mess- 
ing, glove making, and paper mak- 
ing. The church of the Trinity, 
formerly an abbey church, dates 
from the 12 th to 15th centuries. 
There are remains of the 10th 
century chateau. Venddme was 
captured by the Prussians, Dec. 
16, 1870. Pop. 10,315. 

Veud6me> Louis Joseph, Duo 
DE (1654-1712). French soldier. 
He was bom in Paris, July 1, 1654, 

the great- 

grandson 0 f 
Henry IV. His 
military career 
began in the 
Dutch cam- 
paign in 1672, 
and he subse- 
. quently fought 

,, Btenoh ff(ddiiw Alsace, the 
, Low Countries, 
and ;Xtial|y, In 1695 he commanded 
:■ ^ flafalonia, and crown- 

■" 'c^mpai^ .with' the 

Capture 1697. Dur- 
ing the War bf th4 Suc- 

cession he first fought tn Italy, and 


nish). Thin sheet of ornamental 
wood glued over inferior wood. 
Such sheets may be as thin as 
paper, and enable a rich effect to 
be obtained at a reasonable cost. 
Most contemporary wooden "furni- 
ture of medium price {e.g. walnut, 
dark oak, the “ Empire ” woods) is 
veneered. See Inlaying ; Marquetry. 

Venereal Disease. Term cov- 
ering several otherwise unrelated 
diseases conveyed from one person 
to another by sexual intercourse 
and rarely by any other means. 
The diseases comprise clap or 
gonorrhoea (g'.t?.), pox or syphilis 
{q.v.), soft sore or chancroid {see 
Chancre), “ non-specific ” urethri- 
tis, and certain other conditions 
caused by viruses or specific 
micro-organisms. Other condi- 
tions sometimes conveyed during 
intercourse include infestation by 
the crab louse, and scabies. 

Venereal diseases may be trans- 
mitted not only after their appear- 
ance but also in the incubation 
period (i.e. the time following 
exposure but before the develop- 
ment of lesions). They may lead 
to serious congenital defects in 
offspring. Though in theory these 
diseases are preventable, in prac- 
tice prophylactic measures have 
shown disappointing results. Treat- 
ment with the sulpha drugs is 
usually effective, though cases 
occur in apparently increasing 
numbers in which it fails for un- 
known reasons. 

The ministry of Health requires 
medical officers of health to have 
special qualifications for treating 
venereal diseases. It is an offence 
for a person to advertise that he 
will treat any person for venereal 
disease or prescribe any remedy or 
give any jadvice or, except with 
the sanction of the ministry of 


derived from Venus, was applied 
to promiscuous sexual intercourse. 

Venetia. Name under Roman 
rule of an area approx, that of the 
later republic of Venice. It cover- 
ed the modern “ three Venioes ” 
{le tre Venezie ) : Trentino-Alto 
Adige (Venezia Tridentina), Vene- 
to (Venezia Euganea), and Venezia 
Giulia {iq.v*)t and was called after 
the Veneti, the tribe inhabiting 
the area. After the city of Venice 
became a state in the 9th cent, 
she gradually absorbed the whole 
of Venetia. In 1797 Venetia was 
given to Austria, and confirmed 
to her by the treaty of Vienna, 
1815. After the defeat of Austria 
by Prussia in 1866, part of Venetia 
was given to Prussia’s ally Italy, 
who received nearly all the rest 
of it in 1919. 

Venetian Alps. Section of the 
Eastern Alps. They lie between 
the Adige and the Tagliamento S. 
of the Dolomites and culminate in 
Monte Pramaggiore, 8,133 ft. 

Venetian Glass. Fine variety 
of glassware produced in Venice, 
and first made c. 1100. The crafts- 
men by their skill turned out 
articles of great beauty, and Vene- 
tian glass took on its characteristic 
elegance and lightness. The island 
of Murano became the headquar- 
ters of the industry, and there it 
still flourishes, having been revived 
in the 19th century. See Glass. 

Venetian Bed. Pigment ob- 
tained by calcining green vitriol. 
It is ferric oxide, and is a perman- 
ent colour. 

Veneto or Venezia Euganea. 
Region of Italy. It oomj^rises the 
pro vs. of Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, 
Treviso, Venice, Verona, and 
Vicenza, and lies between the 
Adriatic sea and the eastern Alps, 
the southern slopes of which are 
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included in it. IMost of it is an Colombian frontier towards the from the Atlantic cool and refresh 
almost level plain across which Caribbean Sea ; two parallel lower the Caribbean coastal strip, but 
and Brenta ranges enclose in their valleys hardly affect the torrid shores of 


meander to the sea. It includes and uplands the richest and most 
Venice, Verona, and Vicenza, as populous parts of .the country. 


well as many smaller towns. Area, 
7,098 sq. miles. Pop. 3,600,000. 


South of the mts. to the Orinoco, 


L. Maracaibo. 
The llanos in their 
E. part are cooled 


and also over the whole S. W. of by the X.E, trade 


Venezia Crinlia* Xame of a the republic, stretch the llanos, 


former region of Italy, s 

times called in 

English the 
Julian Marches. 

Italy acquired 
the area, 3,457 
sq. m., from 
Austria after 
the First Great 
War, losing all 
but 183 sq. m. 
of it after the 
Second to Yugo- 
slavia and the 
free state of 
Trieste. Venezia 
Giulia lay along 
the E, cf the 
Gulf of Venice, 
and included 
Istria, Trieste, 

and Fiume. The i 

small part re- VenetlwGlass. 



the vast grassy plains, about 
100,000 sq. m. 
in extent, which 


wind. Caracas, 
the capital, 
situated near the 
coast at over 



in their general 3,000 ft., has a 
formation re- tropical climate. 


Venezuela arms 


semble the mean monthly temp, varying 
Argentine between 64° F. in Jan. and 70° F. 
pampa. S. of in May ; two-thirds of the yearly 
the Orinoco to rainfall of 32 ins. occurs during 
the borders of June-Oct. 


Specimens o£ white glass, 


maining to Italy the 16th century. Enclosed in fraction of its 

104.7 wflQ the stem of the wineglass, nght, sre w « „ „ 

alter 194/ was orange flowers in coloured glass SPt?' 

reconstituted as Bu courtesy of tKeTru9Ue»tBritiihi€vseum fifths of the 

the prov. of territory is 


Gorizia, and included in the new drained by the Orinoco, 


region of Friuli-Venezia Giulia. 


Brazil and Brit- Constitution. Venezuela’s first 
ish Guiana, and constitution was signed in 1811. 
into the Amazon Later constitutions were intro- 
river system, duced in 1908, 1936, and 1947. 
stretches the That of 1947 gave the state an 
vast region of important role in developing the 
tropical forest national economy, while recogniz- 
W'liich covers ing the right to private property ; 
more than half guaranteed individual right to 
the territory of education, work, and health ser- 
the republic, vices ; gave to labour the right to 
but contains organize and to strike, pensions, 
only a small paid holidays, and some profit 
fraction of its sharing, and to employers the 
pop. Four- right to form associations and to a 
fifths of the fair return on capital ; empowered 
territory is the president to arrest, with 
frinoco. congress’s approval, suspected 


Though Venezuela lies wholly plotters .against the regime, and. 


Venezia Tridentina. Former within the tropics, its climate subject to revision by a plebiscite 
name of a region of Italy, since is as varied as its alt. and con- in 1949, to appoint governors of 
1947 called feentino-Alto Adige figuration, from the torrid heat the states. Congress consists of a 
. of the lowlands to the temperate senate of 40 and a chamber of 

Venezuela (Estados Unidos de airs of the hills, the icy blasts of 160 deputies . elected for four 


Venezuela, United States of Vene- 
zuela). Eepublic of S. America. 
It borders the Caribbean Sea, 
with Colombia on the 
W. and S.W., Brazil 
on the S.E., British 
Guiana on the E., 
the Atlantic on the 
N.E. The area, 

352,143 sq. m., em- 
braces a variety of 
natural features and 
products. The domi- 
nant features are 
first the chain of the 
Andes and its E. 
extension in moun- 
tainous and hilly 
country along the 
Caribbean Sea, and 
secondly the river 
Orinoco, with its 
436 tributaries. 

The Cordillera de 
Merida, the highest 
part of the Venez- 
uelan Andes, with 
snowy peaks ex- 
ceeding 16,000 ft., 
trends N.E. from the Ve 


the Andine piramos or high 
passes, and the snowy cold of the 
great heights. The trade winds 
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Venezuela. Hap of the South Ameiioan repnhlic 


years. The president is elected 
by direct universal suffrage; in 
1945 he was granted the power of 

’ . veto on legislation, 

to be overcome only 
by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses of 
congress. He is 
assisted by a cabinet 
of ministers. Men 
and women vote 
from the age of 18; 
illiterates vote by 
means of coloured 
ballots. The 20 
states of Venezuela 
are autonomous, each 
with a legislative 
assembly and a 
governor. 

The R.C. religion 
prevails, but all relL 
gions are tolerated. 
Elementary educa- 
tion is free and in 
theory compulsory, 
but many of the 
people are^'illiterate. 
m pop., 3,850,771 
ic in 1941,' is of mixed 
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European^ indigenous Indian, and 
negro origin. Indian tribes in- 
habit the Guayana forests, and 
the territory of the independent 
Goajiro Indians extends from 
Colombiainto 1^. W. Venezuela. The 
language is Spanish. The chief 
towns are Caracas, Valencia, and 
Maracaibo. The chief ports on the 
open sea are La Guaira, the port 
for Caracas, and Puerto Cabello, 
connected by rail with Valencia. 
The La Guaira and Caracas rly. 
(23 m.), connecting La Guaira with 
the capital is used only for freight ; 
passengers travel by bus. The 
cities, 8 m, apart, have between 
them a mountain of 9,000 ft. 

CoMMiTNiCATiONS. Rlys., of a 
total length of 634 m., include a 
line connecting Puerto Cabello- 
Valencia-Oaracas ; Caracas-Ocu- 
mare ; Barquisimeto-T u c a c a s ; 
and Ihies carrying coffee and ores 
from the mountainous regions of 
Tachira, Merida, and Trujillo. 
There are three main trunk roads 
fifonqi Oaricas to Ciudad Bolivar 
(600 m.) ; from La Guaira to the 
CJolombian frontier and on to 
Bogota (736 m.) ; and from Coro 


in the N., southwards through 
Trujillo and Merida to San Cristo- 
bal. This third highway con- 
nects with La Ceiba, whence there 
are lake boats to Maracaibo. 
The part of the Pan-American 
highway (g.u.) running through 
Venezuela was opened in 1943. 
There are in all 3,829 m. of roads 
passable in aU weathers. 

Most of the rivers running into 
L. Maracaibo are navigable by 
small craft, and the Orinoco and 
its tribs., in spite of obstructions, 
shallows, rapids, and changes of 
water-level, provide great stretches 
of navigation, estimated at 12,000 
m. JSl the wet season ocean 
steamers can reach Ciudad Bolivar, 
200 m. from the sea; smaller 
craft can ascend the river and its 
W. affluent, the Apure. 

Venezuela is the second largest 
producer and the largest exporter 
of petroleum in the world, the 
basin of Lake Maracaibo being 
the most prolific known source of 
oil in S. America ; there are other 
oilfields in E. Venezuela. The 
oils vary in grade from light to 
heavy and are exported mostly 


in the crude state in tank steamers, 
though Venezuela is setting up 
its ovm refineries ; 397,213,000 
bairels of crude oil were exported 
in 1947, more than half to the 
Netherlands W. Indies for refining. 

Gold is mined near Ciudad 
Bolivar ; a little copper is pro- 
duced ; pearls, off the island of 
Margarita, asbestos, mica, tin, and 
salt are other products. Large iron 
deposits were found 60 m. S. of 
Ciudad Bolivar in 1949. Coal of 
poor quality is produced at Coro 
and elsewhere. 

One-fifth of the pop. is occupied 
in agriculture, the principal pro- 
ducts being coffee, sugar, cotton, 
cocoa, tobacco, and tonka beans. 
Coffee and cacao constitute about 
three-fourths of the agricultural 
exports of the country. Lack of 
transport has checked develop- 
ment in that part of the country 
suited to stock raising. Total 
head of cattle is some 4,000,000. 
The forests have been little 
worked ; 600 species of woods 

have been identified. There are 
textile mills, glass, and cement 
factories, and a considerable in- 
dustry in woodworking. Most of 
the large towns have electricity. 

History. The European history 
of Venezuela begins with Columbus 
and his immediate successors. 
Spanish settlement on the coast 
dates from the early 16th century. 
A curious and unique episode in S. 
American history was the conces- 
sion granted by Charles V to the 
Augsburg banking house of the 
Welsers to conquer and settle the 
W. region to which alone the name 
Venezuela was then applied. But 
Spanish authority soon replaced 
that of the Germans, and Vene- 
zuela proper, the W. part of the 
present republic, was attached to 
the government of Santa E4 de 
Bogota. The E. part formed a 
separate government connected 
with the Spanish Antilles. It was 
not till 1776 that the captaincy- 
general of Caracas was constituted, 
comprising substantially the pre- 
sent limits of the republic. 

Upon the faU of the Spanish 
monarchy in 1808, a junta was 
formed in Car4- 
cas “to pre- 
serve the rights 
of Ferdinand 
VII.” But 
events moved 
towards separa- 
tion, and in 1811 
a Venezuelan 
congress issued the first Latin- 
Amerioan proclamation of com- 
plete independence. There followed 
1 1 years of destructive war between 



Venezuela flag. 
Yellow, blue, 
and red 
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royalists and republicans, with 
many sensational vicissitudes 
before Bolivar finally achieved 
Venezuelan independence. 

Under Bolivar, Venezuela was 
united with Xew Granada and 
Quito to form one vast republic 
under the title of Colombia. But 
separatist and local influences de- 
tached Venezuela from this union in 
1829 under the leadership of Paez. 
Paez remained the most powerful 
person in independent Venezuela, 
and maintained comparative tran- 
quillity for about 17 years. The 
succeeding period of disorder, 
strife, and revolution was closed by 
the 20 years’ dictatorship of Guz- 
man Blanco (1870-89). A period 
of distmbance followed, which was, 
however, marked by the settle- 
ment of the boundary dispute with 
British Guiana through the inter- 
vention of the U.S.A. From 1901- 
08 Castro was dictator, and was 
succeeded by General Gomez, 1908- 
15. Venezuela remained neutral in 
the First Great War. She joined 
the League of Nations in March, 
1920. Gomez returned to the pre- 
sidency 1922-29 and 1931 until his 
death Dec. 17, 1935. Under Presi- 
dent Angaritsa, Venezuela was 
neutral in the Second Great War 
until Feb. 16, 1945, when she de- 
clared war on Germany and Japan. 
She was a founder member of the 
United Nations, being represented 
at the San Francisco conference. 


1945. President Gallegos, who 
took office Feb. 15, 1948, was de- 
posed by a military revolt on Nov. 
23, a fate not \mcommon among 
Venezuelan presidents. CoiisiM 
Venezuela’s Place in the Sun, N. 
Roosevelt, 1940 ; Archaeological 
Survey of Venezuela, C. Osgoon 
and F. D. Howard, 1944. 

Vengiirla. Harbour of India, iu 
Ratnagiri dist., Bombay state. 
It is situated on the shore of the 
Arabian Sea, 33 m. N.N.W. of Goa. 
Formerly a favourite haunt of 
pirates, it was the site of a Dutch 
factory (1638) and a British factory 
(1772). In 1812 it was ceded to the 
British by the rani of Sawantwari, 
the adjoining state. Pop. 24,000. 

Venial Si^. In R.C. doctrine, 
term applied to sins which do not 
imperil the salvation of the soul. 
Such are either objectively or sub- 
jectively venial. In the tet cate- 
gory are sins which in themselves 
are light, such as pilfering, impa- 
tience, or the telHng of “ white 
lies ” ; subjectively venial sins 
result when the evil-doer commits 
what may be a serious fault but is 
excused by imperfect knowledge 
or by thoughtless consent. 

Venice. English form of the 
Latin Venetia and the Italian 
Venezia. . It has been used for the 
area formerly comprising the re- 
public of Venice, and for the modern 
Italian region Venezia Euganea, as 
well as for the city of Venice («? 4 *,). 


VENICE : QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC 


Cecil H«adlaiu, Autbor o£ Venetia and iTortbern Italy 


For allied information see the article Italy and the biographies of 
the great Vetietian painters, e.g. Canaletto ; Guardi ; Tiepolo ; 
Tintoretto ; Titian ; and statesmen, e.g, Dandolo ; Manin. See 
the entries Bucentaur ; Doge ; Gondola ; and others associated with 
the Republic, See also S, Mark's 


Venice (Ital, Venezia), a city and 
seaport of Italy, and the capital of 
the prov. of Venice, is situated at 
the head of the 
Adriatic. It is 
built mainly on 
piles in the Vene- 
tian Lagoon. The 
city, a naval sta- 
tion, is con- 
_ . neot^ with the 

Vei^e aims mainland by a 

rly. viaduct across the lagoon, 
m, long. Its pop. is 303,262. 

The three chief thoroughfares 
are waterways: (1) the Canale 
deUa Giudecca, separating the 
principal part of the town from the 
island of Giudecca, with the church 
of the Redentore by Palladio, 
1580 ; (2) the open stretch of the 
Canale di San Marco, dividing the 
island of S, Giorgio Mahore, with 
a church by Palladio, 1565, from 
the public gardens, the arsenal. 


founded 1104, the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, the Doge’s palace, the 
Piazzetta, and the royal palace; 
(3) the Oanalazzo, or Grand Canal, 
issuing from the junction of these 
two at the point occupied by the 
17th century custom house and 
the impressive pile of S. Maria 
della Salute, by Longhena, 1631. 
Winding in the shape of an S, the 
Grand Canal divides the city into 
two almost equal parts. 

The Grand Canal, lined with the 
noble palaces of old patricians, is 
crossed by the famous bridge called 
the Rialto, by Boldh, 1588. This 
was the old business quarter of the 
merchants of Venice. More than 
150 smaller canals (ni), with 
narrow paved passages along their 
banks, intersect the city. The 
canals, formerly navigated only 
by gondolas propelled by an oars- 
man on the raised stern, became 
under Mussolini highways for 



motor boats, which created a wash 
that endangered the old buildings 
lining the canals. Steamboats ply 
through the Grand Canal to the 
Lido, the popular bathing station, 
and to the neighbouring islands, 
Murano, Burano, Chioggia, Tor- 
cello, etc. The Merceria, connect- 
ing the Piazza with the Rialto, is 
the principal street. 

The heart of Venice is the Piazza 
of S. Mark. Approached from the 
naiTOw, irregular network of bridg- 
ed canals behind it, this marble- 
paved square opens out into a 
blaze of fight and life and colour. 
The approach from the water is 
through the Piazzetta, on which 
stand two granite columns brought 
from the East in 1125, one crowned 
with the winged lion of S. Mark, 
the other with .a statue of S. Theo- 
dore, the first patron saint of 
Venice. The Piazzetta is flanked 
W. by the royal palace, begun 
1582, and the old library, a beau- 
tiful building by Sansovino, 1536, 
and E. by the doge’s palace. At 
the entrance to the Piazza rises the 
Campanile, reconstructed after the 
original watch-tower of the repub- 
lic collapsed in 1902, destroying 
in its fall the exquisite Loggetta by 
Sansovino at its base.. The ordered 
arches of the 15th and 16th cen- 
tury Procuratie, or government 
offices, line the N. and S. sides of 
the great square. At the E. end is 
Rouped the most wonderful ming- 
ling of Byzantine and Gothic arclu- 
tecture in Europe, the blue-dialled 
clock tower, built 1499, the cathe- 
dral of S. Mark, and the doge’s 
palace. 

The Bridge of Sighs (c. 1600) con- 
nects the judgement halls of the 
palace with the prisons for ordinary 
criminals. The fagade of the doge’s 
palace is composed of three stor- 
eys, of which the upper, faced with 
rose-coloured lozenge-shaped slabs 
of marble, is equal in height to the 
two lower. This was the hall of the 
great council. 

Sansovino built the mint {zecca) 
which now houses the immense 
treasures of the library of S. Mark, 
founded by Cardinal Bessarion, 
1468, The academy, the civic ^ 
museum, and many of the churches ^ 
contain priceless examples of the 
Venetian school of painting. 

. The city’s treasures escaped un- 
injured in the Second Great War 
except for the campanile of S, 
Niceold dei Mendicoli, struck by a 
German shell during the German 
evacuation of the city ; some win- 
dow glass and Tripolo’s fresco 
Antony and Cleopatra were dam- 
aged by the explosion of a German 
ammunition ship. British troops 



Venice. Flan o£ the city at the head of the Adriatic, built on small islands intersected by canals, which form the streets 


entered Venice, already in the way of the Adriatic secured. The Her success involved an exhaust- 

hands of Italian patriots, April 29, doge was recognized as duke of ing war with Genoa for the mono- 
1945. Dalmatia, whence timber for the poly of the Levantine trade, 1294- 

History. Venice was one of a fleet and food for the people were 1381. After many vicissitudes, 
dozen settlements upon the marshy obtained. A ceremony called la Vettor Pisani crushed the Genoese 
islands which stretch along the sensa was instituted, which later fleet which endeavoured to block- 
N.W. shores of the Adriatic from became the famous wedding of the ade Venice from Chioggia, 1380. 
the Piave to the Adige. These the sea (1177-1797), when the doge, Venice emerged the supreme naval 
inhabitants of the old Koman from his gilded barge Bucentaur, power in the Mediterranean. She 
cities of Venetia used as temporary oast a ring into the Adriatic, as subdued the whole coast from the 
refuges from the Huns, 45£ a symbol of maritime dominion. estuary of the Pp to Corfu, 1421, 
Under pressure from the Lombard Medieval Enterprise and acquired Cyprus, 1489. During 

invasion, they adopted them as Profiting by the Herman con- the 14th century, in order to secure 
their permanent homes. Heraclea quest of the maritime cities, Venice her food supplies and the free pass- 
and Malamocco, on the Lido shared the oan 3 dng trade of the age of her goods, she extended her 
facing the Adriatic, at first dis- Mediterranean with Pisa and empire to the mainland of Italy, 
put^ pre-eminence; but when Genoa. Owing allegiance to the Hinder Foscari (1423-57) and 

Pepin’s fleet threatened to enforce . Eastern empire, she obtained com- such famous condottieri as Gatta- 
their allegiance to the Western mercial concessions there. A, melata and Bartolommeo CoUeoni 
empire, the confederate islanders Venetian quarter was founded in she advanced her territory to the 
decided to concentrate at Rivo Constantinople (Istanbul), c. 1100, Alps, the Adda, and the Po. A 
Alto, a cluster of islands in the very and factories were erected in the magnificent equestrian statue of 
heart of the lagoons, 811. Protected S^ian coast towns. Venice sup- Colleoni by Verrocchio and Leo- 
by tortuous channels, they defeated plied goods and transport to the pardi stands outside SS. Giovanni 
the Franks. Crusaders and pilgrims ; and the e Paolo. How one of the five lead- 

Tlie state which thus arose be- shrewd doge, Enrico Dandolo, ing Italian states, Venice aimed at 
came the great mart for exchange diverted the fourth Crusade to the supremacy. To check her aggres- 
of goods between the East and conquest of Constantinople, 1204. sion, the European powers com- 
H.W, Europe, a republic whose Out of her share of the spoil Venice bined in the league of Cambrai, 
maritime supremacy endured for obtained the Morea, many islands 1508 ; yet at the threaty of Hoyon, 
centuries, and one of the chief fac- of the Aegean, and much of the 1516, Venice emerged with Httle 
tors in European history. It was a mainland. She purchased Crete loss of territoiy. Her subjected 
community of merchant adven- and Salonioa, and held fast to Zara towns maintained their aUe^ance, 
turers who, turning their backs (Biograd) and other Dalmatian for the rule of the republic was 
the mainland, looked east- towns. Communications with Con- lenient and just. Her colonial 
seaward fo^ stantinople and the Syrian coast policy was to develop trade and 

^EM;%‘J)<^ Pieti!n:Or^ were thus rendered secure. The leave local institutions free under a 

^be Btef-y .and Barac^ were republic had become mistress of civil and a milit ary governor, 

suppressed and the essential water- the Levant. Venice had now reached the zenith 
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1. The city from S. Giorgio Maggiore, showing the Piaz- 3 * cJ^lT 

zetta with the campanile and library on one side and 4. ^alto Bridge across the 

the Doge’s palace and adjacent prison on the other. Sighs, across wbich condemned prisoners p< 

2. Church ot S. Maria della Salute, on the Grand Canal. Doge s palace, left, to the dungeons of the 

VENICE: FAMOUS BUILDINGS IN THE HISTORIC CITY OF THE ADRIATIC 
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of her i^ower. Her citizens num- 
bered nearly 200,000 ; her revenue 
amounted to 1,250,000 golden 
ducats. But the wars with Genoa 
and the European powers had 
sapped her vigour. She was para- 
lysed by the discovery of the Cape 
route to the Indies, which diverted 
the eastern trade to Lisbon. 

Rivals on the sea arose in Eng- 
land, Spain, Portugal, and the 
Xetherlands. The capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottoman Turks, 
Uo3, struck' her another deadly 
blow. Venice was cut off from her 
trade with the Levant and through 
Egypt. Friuli was devastated. Yet 
the decline of Venice was very 
gradual and very brilliant. During 
the 16th and 17th centuries Vene- 
tian art reached its greatest, and 
the republic was almost the sole 
bulwark of Europe against the 
aggressive Turks. 

But in spite of such brilliant 
episodes as Lepanto, 1571, she was 
gradually stripped by Turkey of all 
her possessions in the archipelago 
and the Morea, of Cyprus, 1571 ; 
Crete, 1669 ; and Xegroponte 
(Euboea). Dalmatia she stdl re- 
tained by the treaty of Passaro- 
witz, 1718. Yet splendour and pag- 
eantry reigned in the republic until 
it fell before Napoleon, 1797. He 
assigned it first to Austria and then 
to his kingdom of Italy, 1805. Aus- 
trian rule was restored by the con- 
gress of Vienna, 1815. The hated 
oppressor was expelled in 1848, 
when the republic of S. Mark was 
proclaimed with Daniele Manin for 
president. Radetzky reduced it 
after a siege lasting more than a 
year, July, 1848-Aug., 1849, and 
Austria ruled it until compehed to 
cede Venetia to Italy in 1866. 

Constitution of the Republic 

The constitution of the Venetian 
republic was originally demo- 
cratic. At fiirst twelve tribunes 
from the loosely confederated 
townships conducted the business 
of the lagoon commonwealth. A 
chief tribune or doge (dux) was 
elected as an executive head by 
assembly of the whole Venetian 
people, 697. But experience proved 
that the assembly was liable to 
adopt rash decisions, and that 
doges were tempted to make them- 
selves hereditary tyrants. 

The doge was reduced to a mere 
figurehead by the appointment 
first of two and then of six council- 
lors who elected and advised him. 
On important questions he was 
also compelled to invite the advice 
of leading citizens. These advisers 
developed into a senate. The as- 
sembly was reduced to a deliber- 
ative council, which appointed the 


officers of state, its legislative and 
judicial functions passing presently 
to the senate. This great council of 
480 representatives, elected origin- 
ally by the people, was in 1297 
restricted to those whose paternal 
ancestors had sat in it since 1172. 
The names of this Venetian aristoc- 
racy of merchant princes were in- 
scribed in the famous Golden Book. 

The closing of the great council 
marks the final establishment of an 
oligarchy which proved one of the 
most stable and successful govts, 
kno-wn to history. To deal with a 
revolt against it in 1310 a council 
of ten was elected by the great 
council. Empowered to act swiftly 
and secretly in defence of the state, 
and aided by the doge and the 
ducal councillors, it soon absorbed 
the judicial and executive powers 
of the senate, leaving to that body 
the direction of finance and foreign 
affairs. In 1355 it decreed the 
execution of Marino Faliero for 
conspiring to make himself despot. 

Bibliography. Stones of Venice, J. 
Ruskin, 1851-53 ; Venetian Studies, 
1887, Venice ; Historical Sketch of 
the Republic, 2nd ed. 1895, and 
Life on the Lagoons, 4th ed. 1904, 
H. F. Brown ; Venetian Painters 
of the Renaissance, B. Berenson, 
3rd ed. 1903 ; Story of Venice, T. 
Okey, 1905 ; Venezia, P. Molmenti, 
Eng. trans. 1906-08; Venice: An 
Aspect of Art, A. Stokes, 1945. 

Venice, Gulp op. Northern 
portion of the Adriatic Sea between 
Istria and the Venetian lagoons ; 
its north-eastern comer forms the 
Gulf of Trieste. 

Veni, Creator Spiritus (Lat., 
Come, creator spirit). Pentecostal 
hymn in the Roman breviary. 
Though commonly attributed to 
Charlemagne, it is found in rhanu- 
scripts written before his time, 
and was probably composed by S. 
Gregory the Great. It was trans- 
lated into English (Come, Holy 
Ghost, our souls inspire) by Bishop 
J. Cosin (1694-1672). 

Venison (old Fr. veneisun, from 
Lat. venari, to hunt). Flesh of the 
deer. The buck is r^arded as pro- 
viding better meat than the doe. 
It should be hung as long as 
possible to make it tender. 

Venite. First word (come, plur.) 
in the Latin version of the 96th 
Psalm (94th in the Vulgate). 
This psalm figured from very early 
times in the breviary as an in- 
troduction to the first service of 
the day which was sung in the 
monasteries after midnight. It 
may have been introduced into 
the West by S. Benedict and so 
entered the Roman breviary, being 
used daily save on the last three 
days of Holy Week. Taken into 


the Anglican Prayer Book of 
1549 as part of the introduction 
to morning prayer, the Venite 
has remained there ever since. 
The 1928 Prayer Book permitted 
omission of the last four verses. 

Vemzelos,ELEUTHERios (1864- 
1936). Greek statesman. He was 
born Aug. 23, 1864, in compara- 
tively humble p— 

circumstances \ T 

at Canea , i 
Crete, and was ; 
educated at the I 



university of ; 

Athens, be- , 
coming a bar- > 
rister in 1886. 

Elected a _ 

member of the El^tlierios Venizelos, 
Cretan assem- ^atesmaa 

bly next year, he soon was leader 
of the Liberals, and in 1896 headed 
the Cretan revolution. In 1905 he 
led a further revolt, resulting in the 
withdrawal of Prince George of 
Greece, the high commissioner. 

Venizelos went in 1909 to 
Athens, where he was chosen as 
head of a revolutionary military 
league which sought to purify 
political life. From that time he 
was the real leader of Greece, and 
its prime minister 1910-15. He 
attached his country to the Balkan 
League, fought through the Balkan 
Wars, and secured large additions 
of territory, including Crete. 

On the outbreak of the First 
Great War he desired that Greece 
should support the Allies. Thwart- 
ed by King Constantine, he left 
Athens in 1916 and placed himself 
at the head of the Salonica revolu- 
tion, establishing a government 
there. On the dethronement of 
Constantine in 1917, he went hack 
to Athens as prime minister, 
joined the Allies against Germany, 
organized an army, and sent^ it 
into the field. An outstanding 
figure at the congress of Ver- 
sailles, he secured great advan- 
tages for his country. But in the 
election following the death of 
King Alexander, he was defeated, 
Constantine returning to Athens. 

He was premier in 1924 for a 
month; then left shortly before 
the proclamation of the republic. 
In 1928 he was again prime minis- 
ter, but Royalist opposition led 
to his resignation in May, 1932, 
though he formed a brief ministry 
in June. Apparent sympathy 
with the attempted coup d^itai 
of Gen. Plastiras (q.v.) next year led 
to Venizelos’ s eclipse as a popular 
figure. He died in Paris, March 
18, 1936. lives in English were 
written by S. B. Chester, 1921 ; 
H. A, Gibbons, 192L 
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1 TABLE 1 ; At. Minimum Ventilation of Pnhlic Buildings I 

Room or Building 

Air Changes 
per hour 

Cu. Ft. per hr. 
per person 

Auditorium (no smoking) . 

— 

1,000 to 1,800 

„ (smoking) . 

Ballroom . . 

— 

2,000 to 2.500 

— 

1,800 to 2,500 

Dining room 

10 to 15 

1,800 to 2,500 

Public room 

8 to 12 

— 

Library 

4 to 8 

— 

Art gallery 

4 to 6 

— 

School classroom . . 

4 to 6 

1,200 to 1,800 

Hospital ward (general) . 

6 to 8 

1,800 to 3,500 

„ „ (contagious) 

10 to 12 

5,000 to 6,000 

Laundry 

10 to 20 

— 

Hotel toilet , . . • 

10 to 15 
(extraction) 



Venlo OR 

y E N L O O . 

Town of the 
Netherlands, 
in the prov. 
of Limburg, 

It lies on the 
light bank of 
the Maas, 15 
m. by riy. 

N.E. of Roer- 
mond, con- 
nected by 
bridge with 
its suburb 
Blerik on 
the opposite 
bank, and is a rly. junction. There 
are miscellaneous industries con- 
cerned with tobacco, electric 
lamps, paper, and engineering 
works. Venlo became a fortified 
place in 1343, was captured by 
Charles V in 1543, and was in 
Trench possession during 1801”14. 
Very badly damaged in the Second 
Great War, when Blerik was cap- 
tured from the Germans by the 
British 2nd army Dec. 4, 1944, 
Venlo itself remained in German 
hands until cleared by the U.S. 9th 
army about March 1, 1945. Part 
of the “temporary” Waterloo 
bridge was later used in the con- 
struction of a temporary bridge 
at Venlo. Venlo had a note- 
worthy town hall, 1595, and a 
16th cent, church of S. Martin. 
Pop. 41,000. 

Vennachax. Loch of Perth- 
shire, Scotland. About 4 m. in 
length and up to 1 J m. across, it is 


kept them in a cavern in Aeolia* 
Some of the winds, such as 
Zephyrus, the W., were regarded 
as beneficent, while others, such 
as Aquilo, the N.E., were male- 
ficent. The latter class were sup- 
posed to he the progeny of the 
monstrous giant Typhon (g.u.). 

Ventilation (Lat. ventilare, to 
blow). Maintenance of an ade- 
quate circulation of fresh air of 
reasonable cleanliness and temp., 
allied with the continuous with- 
drawal of vitiated air. Air in occu- 
pied rooms becomes vitiated by ex- 
halation, body heat, odours arising 
from the evaporation of perspira- 
tion, etc., and may he further 
impaired by products of combus- 
tion, as from the flueless burning 
of gas and oil. Ventilation, as 
istinct from air conditioning, is 
confined to the filtration, temp, 
adjustment, and distribution of air. 
In houses and small buildings a 



Vennacliar. The loch, described in The Lady of the Lake, from the N. shore 


formed by the river Teith, and lies 
2 m. W. of Callander, surrounded 
by beautiful scenery. Ben Ledi 
overlooks it. ,It figures in Scott’s 
poem. The Lady of the Lake, 

Venosa. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Potenza. It is 52 m, by 
rly, S.S.E. of Poggia. The 16th 
century castle, the abbey church 
of the Santa Trinita (1059), which 
contains the tomb of its founder, 
Robert Guisoard, and the remains 
of an amphitheatre are the chief 
buildings. The Roman Venusia, 
it was the birthplace of Horace. 

Venti. In classical mythology, 
the personifications of the winds. 
Their ruler was Aeolus (g.v.), who 


sufficient circulation of fresh air is 
normally obtained by natural ex- 
haustion and infiltration; large 
buildings almost invariably re- 
quire mechanical ventilation. 

The relative purity of air is 
defined by volumetric standards 
expressed either as a number of 
complete air changes per hour, 
having regard to the d^re© of 
occupancy, or as a tabulated 
volume of fresh air to be provided 
every hour for each occupant. 

Standard ventilation of public 
buildings is usually laid down by 
the lo<5l authority. Such r^u- 
lations vary slightly from one ffis- 
trict to another, but broadly con- 


form to the standards shown in 
Table 1. 

The Factory Act does not 
advance numerical standards of 
the volume of air to be circulated 
to maintain the “ adequate ” ven- 
tilation required in factories. It 
does, however, direct that not less 
than 400 cu. ft. of space, withiu a 
height of 14 ft., shall be provided 
for each occupant of a workroom ; 
and recommends, in general terms, 
that the air be changed at least 6 
times per hr. This is equivalent to 
2,400 cu. ft. (400 X 6= 2,400) of air 
per person per hr. In special cases 
of low occupancy of large rooms a 
lesser air change, e,g. 4 per hr., 
would normally be sufficient. In 
contrast, processes productive of 
dusts or noxious fumes would entail 
more than 6 changes per hr. Rooms 
in which cellulose paints are 
sprayed are subject to 30 changes 
per hr. ; up to 40 changes are not 
uncommon in kitchens and grills 
in large hotels. 

In buildings subject only to 
natural ventilation by air infil- 
tration and exhaustion aided by 
flues and chimneys, the hourly air 
change is dependent on a natural 
air flow, without draughts, and 
is of the order indicated in Table 2, 


TABLE 2 : Assumed 

Minimum 

Natural Air Change 

Boom Hourly Air 

Change 

Living room 

l-O 

Bed-sitting room . . 

1*5 

Bedroom . . 

1-5 

Nursery . . 

1*5 

Kitchen . . 

2-0 

Entrance hall 

2*0 

Bathroom 

1*5 

Water closet 

2*0 

Additions up to 50 p.c. 

. are made 

for rooms having more 

than one 

external wall with door or windows. | 


Except where there is over- 
crowding, the figmes in Table 2 
compare well with the govern- 
mental recommendations quoted 
in Table 3, based on an allowance 
of 600 cu. ft. per person per hour. 


TABLE 3 ; Beconunended aiimmiim 
Standard of Ventilation 

Jioom Air Supply 

per hr. 

Livmg room 

(4 persons)* . . 2,400 cu. ft. 
Bedroom (2 per- 
sons) . . . . 1,200 „ 

Bedroom (1 per- 
son) . , , . 600 „ „ 

Kitchen (cooking 

for 6 persons) . , 1,000 „ „ 

Halls and passages 1 air change 
Bathrooms and 2 air changes 
W.CS. (or more) 
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Xatural ventilation, other than 
cross-ventilation betAveen open 
vrindoAVS due directly to wind, 
relies on the displacement of 
AV'armed air from A^thin a building 
by a natural conA’ective infloAv of 
cooler and, therefore, denser air 
from outside. In houses, the out- 
flow occurs chief!}" through the 
chimneys of fireplaces and boilers, 
the inflow via ill-fitting doors and 
AvindoAA's, and through high-leA’el 
air-bricks connected to hopper- 
shaped deflectors inside rooms. 
Alternatively, a loAv-leA'el grated 
inlet may be located behind an 
encased heating unit, a column 
radiator. This virtually soh^es the 
problem of cold draughts, and is 
probably the most satisfactory 
method of Avintertime natural ven- 
tilation yet deAused. Chimney 
draught normally induces one air 
change per hr. during summer, and 
4 when a fire is alight ; 10 changes 
may occur in an extreme case of a 
large fireplace and chimney, and a 
very low outside temp. The down- 
draughts felt near Avindows in 
heated rooms, and countered by 
heaA^y curtains, are due more to the 
sudden descent of previously 
warmed air, cooled by contact with 
cold glass, than to the ingress of 
cold fresh air. In buildings other 
than houses, the outflow may be 
arranged through louvered or 
cowled roof ventilators, connected 
to extract ductwork when the 
building is partitioned into rooms. 

The principal disadvantages of 
natural ventflation are that little 
control can be exercised over the 
quality, quantity, and temp, of the 
incoming air, and that a com- 
pletely reversed circulation may 
be set up by an adverse wind. 

Mechanical ventilation implies 
the mechanical propulsion of air 
by means of a fan. The three 
i^stems, in order of simplicity, are 
(a) extract, (6) intake or plenum, 
(c) combined intake and extract. 

(a) The requisite quantities of air 
are exhausted from the building 
by one or more fans, normally of 
the propeller pattern. Inflow occurs 
as in natural ventilation, but with- 
out risk of reversed circulation. 
In the domestic application, an 
electrically driven fan, 6 ins. in 
diam., is fitted into a kitchen mn- 
dow or wall, and -is used only 
during periods of cooking and 
Wfiushiog. This provides the kitchen 
with 6 to 10 or more air changes 
per hr. The continuous flow of air 
towards the kitchen prevents 
steam and cooking smells from 
reaching oriier rooms, and material- 
ly improves the ventilataon of the 
whole house. The kitchen Avindow 



Ventimiglia, Italy. The frontier town, from the sea ; in the centre stands the 
former citadel, to the right of which is the Gothic cathedral 


and outside door should be closed 
to prevent short-circuiting of air. 

(S) In plenum ventilation (Lat. 
plenus^ fuU) a centrifi^al fan draws 
air into a building, thus creating 
an internal air pressure slightly in 
excess of that of the atmosphere 
outside the building. This prevents 


and has direct rly. connexion via 
Cuneo with Turin. The Gothic 
cathedral occupies the position of 
a former Lombard church which 
was built on the site of a temple to 
Juno. An old castle oroAvns the hill.- 
About 3 m. E. are remains of the 
ancient city, Album lutimilium, 


the haphazard ingress of air as in including parts of the walls, a 


natural and extract systems. The 
sole air inlet is the fan intake. This 
is usually arranged to draw air 
through a filter, and then over a 
heating or cooling battery before 
propelling it through the distri- 
bution trunking and grilles. Out- 
flow occurs through grated open- 
ings in external walls during cold 
weather : these would Be closed by 
shutters during summer when -win- 
dows would usually be open. 

(c) The combination of mechan- 
ical extraction with plenum ven- 
tilation admits of a considerable 
measure of heat conservation by 


theatre, and tombs, Roman anti- 
quities form a collection in the 
modem to-wn hall. The Balzi Rossi 
caves are of archaeological interest. 
Olive oil, -wines, and flowers are 
the principal products. Bombed by 
Allied aircraft in the weeks pre- 
ceding the Allied landing in S. 
France, Aug. 15, 1944, Ventimiglia 
was captured by the French, April 
27, 1945. Pop. 16,000. 

Ventnor. Watering-place and 
urban dist. of the Isle of Wight, 
England. Situated 12 m. S. of 
Ryde, on the rly., the town is built 
in the sides of a cliff, its buildings 


the recirculation of some 75 p.c. of rising in terraces one above the 
the total hourly requirements of other. Its mild climate attracts 


the rooms, and further allows the 
withdrawal of smoke-laden air 
just above head level. This is the 
system used in 
air conditioning. 

Circulating 
ceiling and desk 
fans are in no 
way connected 
with ventilation. 

The locahsed air 
movement set up 
by them serves 
only to give a 
feeling of comfort | 
in still, humid air ‘ 
by increasing the Ventnor, ^1®^ 
convective cool- 
ing of the skin. See Air Condition- 
ing; Fan; Humidity. 

J. vr. Cowan 

Ventimiglia. Seaport -with 
fortified harbour, and health resort, 
of Italy, in the prov. of Porto 
Maurizio (Imperia), and in the 
Riviera di Ponente. On the shores 
of the Ligurian Sea, travellers from 
France to Italy here pass through 
the customs and change trains. The 
toAvu is 95 m. by rly. S.W. of Genoa 


many invalids, and here is the 
Royal National hospital for con- 
sumptives. In the locality are St. 


Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Bathing beach and part of the 
town built on the steep cliif-face 

Air Condition- Boniface Do-wn and Bonchurch. 
y. The latter has a Norman church, 

j. w. cowan jg, Boniface, of great age; in 
Seaport with the churchyard of its new church 
I health resort, SAvinburne is buried. Steephill 
:ov. of Porto Castle is also adjacent to Ventnor, 
and in the as is the Underoliff. Pop. 6,943. 
On the shores Veniose (Fr., month of wind), 
travellers from Sixth month in the year as re- 
pass through arranged during the French Revo- 
ige trains. The lution. It began on Feb. 19 or 20. 
S.W. of Genoa See Calendar. 
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Ventriculites. Genus of fossil 
sponges, found in the Upper Chalk 
beds.. They may be either simple or 
compound. They possess cups, 
either funnel-shaped or cylindrical, 
attached to the rock by root-like 
appendages of siliceous fibres. 
They often occur enclosed in flints, 
and are common in Thanet and 
the Isle of Wight. /See Sponge. 

Ventriloquism (Lat. venter, 
stomach ; loqui, to speak). Art of 
making the human voice appear to 
proceed from a distance, or from 
some person or object other than 
the actual speaker. Ventriloquism 
has often been described as speak- 
ing in the stomach. This is not the 
fact, but some contraction of the 
stomach muscles does take place in 
speaking with immobile lips. Mak- 
ing a voice appear to proceed from a 
distance or from images was a trick 
practised at ancient oracles, especi- 
ally in Eg 3 ?pt. While much skill and 
practice are required in the control 
of the voice by a clever ventrilo- 


of flow is to be measured, the 
difference in level of the mercury 
in the two legs of the tube 
measures the difference in pressure 
in the two small tubes. The flow 
of liquid in the pipe can be 
calculated by the formula : 

Q-=ahV{^gH)l{a^-b% 
where Q is the flow in cu. ft. per sec. ; 
gr, the acceleration due to gravity 
(32-2 ft. per sec. per sec.) ; H, the 
difference of heights of mercury 
in tube in ft. ; a, the cross-sectional 
area of pipe at widest portion in 
sq. ft. ; and h, the cross-sectional 
area of pipe at narrowest portion 
in sq. ft. . 

Venue. English legal term sig- 
nifying the county or place whence 
the jury who are to try a case must 
come. At common law certain 
actions could be tried only in and 
by a jury of the county where the 
subject-matter of the action was 
situate. The Judicature Act, 1873. 
abolished all local venues in civil 
actions. In criminal cases, as a rule, 


mother of Aeneas, the legendary 
founder of the race, Venus became 
one of the major deities of the 
Romans, though before the 4th 
century there is little evidence of 
her worship. /S’ee xA.donis ; Aphro- 
dite : Astarte ; Cupid ; Paris. 

Venus. One of the inner 
planets. Known to the ancients as 
Phosphorus and Hesperus, the 
morning and evening star, it is the 
second kno\^Ti planet from the sun, 
revolving in an orbit between the 
earth and Mercury. Its mean 
distance from the sun is 67,270,000 
m., diameter 7,700 m., and period 
of revolution round the sun 224*7 
days. Venus presents to the earth 
phases like those of the moon, and 
is the brightest planet at all times, 
ranging between three and 12 
times as bright as Sirius. It is 
faintest when at the far side of its 
orbit, where, though its phase is 
fuU, the illuminated disk is small ; 
and also when closest to the earth, 
where, though it appears large. 


quist, a great portion of the illusion 
is brought about by suggestion, the 
performer subtly indicating to his 
audience the direction or position 
whence the voice is supposed to 
come. The effect of distance or 
direction is produced by accurate 
mimicry of the sound as it would 
appear if actually emanating from 
the supposed source. See Acous- 
tics ; Sound ; Voice. 

Ventspils (Ger. Windau ; Russ. 
Vindava; Lith. Ventpilis). Sea- 
port of Latvia S.'S.R. It h’es in 
the Courland pen. where the river 
Venta enters the Baltic. Trade 
through its safe harbour consists of 
imports of salt herring, machinery, 
coi, exports of timber, alcohol, 
wheat, linseed. Here are dis- 
tilleries, breweries, saw-mills, and 
a school of navigation. Fishing is 
an occupation. The castle was 
built in 1244 for Dietrich, then 
head of the Teutonic order. The 
town dates from 1314 : it was an- 
nexed to Russia in 1796 on the 
abdication of Peter, duke of 
Courland. During the Second 
Great War, the Germans captured 
Ventspils, July 1, 1941, and held 
it until after the general sur- 
render in May, 1946. 

Ventnrixneter. Instrument for 
measuring the rate of flow of a 
liquid in pipes ; sometimes called 
a venturi tube. There is a tube, 
with a constriction in its centre, 
and other small tubes at the 
entrance to and narrowest part of ‘ 
the constriction. The free ends of 
the tubes are led to the two sides 
of a U-tube containing mercury. 
When the venturimeter is plac^ 
in the line of the pipe whose rate 


a prisoner is tried in the county only a thin crescent is illuminated, 
where the crime was committed. It is brightest when its phase is 
Venus. In Roman mythology, like that of the five-days-old moon, 
originally the goddess of gardens. The planet has no satellite ; its 
and subsequently identified by the mass can be estimated approxi- 
mately from the per- 
turbations it produces 
in the motion of the 
earth and of Mars : 
it appears to be about 
eight-tenths that of 
the earth. Its den- 
. sity is 90 p.c. that of 
the earth. 

The surface of 
Venus is white and 
highly reflecting, and 
shows little trace of 
detail in the tele- 
scope. Its period of 
axial rotation is a 
matter of dispute. 
Early observations 
suggesting a period 
of about 23 hours 
were discredited in 
1890 by Schiaparelli, 
who decided that the 
planet always pre- 
sented the same face 
to the sun and must 
therefore rotate in 
225 days. Pickering 

Venus. ^ Famous statues of the andent goddess. 

Left, the Venus of Macs in the Louvre, Palis, dating of 68 hoims 

from the 2nd century and discovered at lEelos in and stated that the 
3^. Duri^WdC^ftwasluddenina ^^on axis of rotation is 
(h« Loire. in the Ufte inclined at only 4*>-6” 

to its orbital plane. 

Romans with the Greek Aphrodite, Ultra-violet photographs by Ross 
goddess of love. All the m 3 d;h 8 in 1927 showing variable markings 
relating to Aphrodite were attribu- are inconsistent with a short 
ted also to Venus. As the wife of period ; while spectroscopic ob- 
Mars, a deity widely worshipped servations showing that the velo- 
among the Romans, and as the city of rotation is too small to 
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measure suggest a period of at 
least 25 days. The temp, of the 
dark side is, ho-vrever, too high for 
Venus to be always turned away 
from the sun, so a period of rota- 
tion of 1-6 months is likely. 

The atmosphere of Venus can 
he seen telescopically in the 
crescent phase, when the “ twi- 
light arc ” sometimes extends 
right round the dark disk. Spectro- 
scopic study is confined to that 
portion of the atmosphere which 
extends above the visible surface ; 

almost certainly consists of 
clouds. Adams and Dunham 
showed in 1932 that absorption 
bands in the infra-red spectrum 
were due to carbon dioxide, but 
could detect neither oxygen nor 
water vapour. The nature of the 
clouds is unknown. 

Transits of Venus across the 
surface of the sun have been 
watched with great interest as 
offering a means of calculating the 
distance of the earth from the sun. 
The transits take place in June 
and Deo. The June ones run in 
pairs separated by eight-year 
intervals, as do the Dec. ones ; the 
period from one pair of transits to 
the next is over 100 years. The 
next transits are June 8, 2004, and 
June 6, 2012. The tot to be 
recorded was in 1639, by Horrocks. 

Venus and Adonis. Poem by 
Shakespeare, first published ml593, 
and the earliest work hearing his 
name. Based on one of the stories 
in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, it tells 
how Adonis, having scorned the 
proffered love of Venus, went boar- 
hunting and was killed, apd how, 
where he fell, there sprang up a 
flower said to he either the 
anemone or the adonis. The 
sensuous, beautiful poem is written 
in six-line stanzas, closing with a 
couplet, like the sestet df the 
Shakespearian sonnet. 

Venusberg (Ger., mountain of 
Venus). In German legend, the 
name of several hills, especially 
the Hdrselberg, near Eisenach, in 
Thuringia, where Venus was said 
to hold her court in a cave. 
Towards the close of the Middle 
Ages the name of Venus was 
substituted for those of the native 
divinities HSrsel and Holda, both, 
perhaps, names of the Teutonic 
goddess of love, Erigg. Tann- 
hauser (q.v,)t like others, was 
beguiled by Venus. A section of 
Wagner’s opera TannhUuser is 
known as the Venusberg music. 

Venus’s Fly-trap {Dionaea^ 
m^sGipiUa). Perennial insectivorous 
herb of the family Droseraceae. A 
native of.N.“ Carolina and Hprida, 
it has a somewhat bulbous root- 


stock from which all the leaves 
proceed direct. Each leaf has a 
long stalk which is winged on 
each side, the blade of the leaf 
forming two nearly half-circular 
lobes whose outer margins are 
fringed with sharp rigid spikes. 
These lobes close together, under 
certain conditions, when the 
fringe of spikes interlocks like the 
teeth of a rat-gin. In the centre of 
each lobe stand three sensitive 
filaments, and when either of 
these is touched by any insect, the 
lobes immediately shut together, 
entrapping the insect. See Bog 
Plants ; Insectivorous Plants. 

Venus Shells. Genus of marine 
bivalve molluscs of the order Eula- 
mellibranchiata. Of almost world- 


leaves, and tubular flowers, blue 
inside and lilac outside, 

Vera Cruz (Span., true cross). 
Maritime state of Mexico, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. The interior is 
mainly mountainous, Orizaba, on 
the Puebla boundary, exceeding 
18,000 ft. Agriculture is the 
staple industry, the chief products 
being coffee, tobacco, fibre, cacao, 
cotton, and sugar. Petroleum is 
extracted ; cattle are reared ; and 
textiles are manufactured. The 
capital is Jalapa. There is a state 
university, .^ea, 27,736 sq. m. 
Pop. 1,619,338. 

Vera Cruz. One of the leading 
seaports of Mexico. In the state of 
Vera Cruz, it stands on the Bay of 
Campeche, 265 m. E. by S. of 



Veia Cruz, Mexico. The Custom House, Tost Office, and, in the centre 
distance, the railway station 


wide distribution, six species are 
found native on Britii^ coasts, 
whilst a seventh, the Clam (Venus 
mercenaria), whose wave- worn 
valves the N, American Indians 
used to make “ legal tender ” 
under the name of wampum, has 
become naturalised in the Humber. 
The Smooth Venus (V. chime) has 
a triangular-oval shell nearly 4 ins. 
long. Bivalve ; Mollusca; Shell. 

Venus’s Ziooking Glass 
(Speculmia speculum). Annual 
herb of the family Campanulaoeae, 
a native of Europe and N. Africa. 
It has small, oval or spoon-shaped 



Venus’s Looking Glass. Spray of 
leaves and flowers. Inset, left, 
root ; right, tubular flower 


Mexico City. It has a spacious 
and secure harbour, but is an 
unhealthy city, with few archi- 
tectural features. Coffee, ores, 
tobacco, sugar, and rubber are the 
leading exports, and machinery, 
textiles, and iron and steel ware 
the principal imports. Fishing is 
engaged in, and cigars and furni- 
ture manufactured. Pop. 75,756. 

In 1599 the town of ViUa Hueva 
de la Vera Cruz, founded by Cort4s 
in 1519, was transferred to the 
present site. The castle of San 
Juan de XJlfia was begun in 1582. 
Besieged' by the French in 1838 
and 1862, and by the Americans in 
1847, the city was held for a few 
months in 1914 by U.S. troops. 

Veraval. Harbour of India, in 
the union of Saurashtra. It is 
situated 40 m. H.W. of Diu, on 
the S.W. coast of the Kathiawar 
peninsula, and has a coasting 
trade and rly. service. Once the 
chief port of embarkation for pil- 
grims to Mecca, it has interesting 
temples. The port of Somnath 
Hes 3 m. S.E. Pop. 24,000. 

Verb (Lat. , verbum, a word). 
Part of speech which asserts 
something about something else 
in reference to an action or state. 
In some languages there is no 
verb, its place being supplied by 
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nouns and adjectives, or indicated 
by the position of words in the 
sentence, as in Chinese. Other 
languages, notably Turkish, exhibit 
an extraordinarily large number of 
verbal forms. Verbs may be 
transitive, the action of which 
passes on to an object (he sees me); 
intransitive, requiring no object 
(he stands) ; or impersonal, which 
cannot be used with a personal 
subject (it rains). 

Grammarians distinguish also 
other classes of verbs: causative, 
desiderative, frequentative, inchoa- 
tive. Verbs have (or had) three 
voices, active, middle, and passive, 
the last being the latest develop- 
ment; four moods, imperative, 
indicative, optative, subjunctive ; 
tenses varying in number in 
different languages, referring to 
present, past, and future time; 
three numbers, singular, plural, 
dual ; three persons, first, second, 
and third, referring to the speaker, 
the person spoken to, the person or 
thing spoken of. The infinitive 
mood so called is not really a 
mood, but the case of a noun. 
See Noun. 

Verbena. Genus of herbs and 
sub-shrubs of the family Verbena- 
oeae (u.f.), mostly natives of 



America, with opposite or alternate 
leaves, and small tubular flowers in 
termmal clusters or spikes. Many 
are in cultivation for greenhouse 
decoration or summer bedding 
outdoors. The vervain or holy 
herb (F. officinalis) is a native of 
Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia, 
growing in dry, waste ground. It 
is a downy perennial, with dense 
spikes of tiny lilac flowers. 

Verbenaceae. A family of 
herbs, shrubs, and trees. They 
are natives mainly of tropical and 
temperate regions. Leaves are 
opposite or whorled, mostly un- 
divided. Flowers are tubular 
with the mouth cleft into four or 
five spreading lobes, usually form- 
ing two lips. The family includes 


the genera Tedona (teak), Lippta, 
Chrodendron, Lantana, Yitex, and 
Verbena, 

Vercelli. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Vercelfi, Piedmont. It 
stands on the Sesia, in a low fertile 



Vercelli, Italy. The Romanesane church of Sant’ Andrea, 
bnxlt by canons from Paris in the early 13th century 

plain, and is a rly. junction 44 m. 

W.S.W. of Milan and 49 m. N.E. 
of Turin. The 17th century 
cathedral library contains many 
rare MSS., including the Vercelli 
Book (v,L), The Romanesque 
Gothic church of Sant* Andrea 
dates from 1219. A centre for 
trade in rice and wheat, the town 
also ha-s large flour and rice mills. 

Silks, maohmeiy, matches, silver 
ware, and surgical instruments 
are other products. Here Marius 
defeated the Cimbri in 101 b.o. 

The city passed from the rule 
of the Visconti of Milan to that 
of Savoy in 1429. Pop. est. 39,000. 

Pron, Vair-ehellee. 

Vercelli Book. Anglo-Saxon 
MS. of the early 11th century, 
containing unique copies of Cyne- 
wulf’s poems, Andreas, and the 
Fates of the Apostles, as well as 
the beautiful Dream of the Rood, 
probably of earlier date, three 
other poems, a prose Life of S, 

Guthlac, and some homilie.s. The 
MS. was cUscovered in 1822 in 
the cathedral library of Vercelli, 

Piedmont, by a German scholar. 

Verciiigetoruc (d. 46 b.o.). 

Chieftain of the Arvemi. In 62 
B.O. he was the leader of Central 
and Southern Gaul in their last 
struggle for independence against 
Rome. A leader of imusual ability 
and the most formidable foe en- 
countered by Caesar in his Gallic 
campaigns, he was finally com- 
pelled to take refuge in the strong 
fortress of Alesia, on the fall of 
which he was taken prisoner to 
Rome, where he was put to death. 

Verden. Town of Germany, in 
Lower Saxony. On the Aller, 23 m. 

S.E. of Bremen, it is a rly. 
junction and river port. Its 


industry includes the making of 
furniture, bricks, tobacco, and 
soap. Its main claim to fame 
is that Charlemagne here, after 
defeating the Saxons in 782, was 
alleged to have beheaded 4,500 
hostages. The 
town was the seat 
of a bishopric from 
785 to 1648. For 
160 years a free 
city, Verden was 
under Swedish 
rule during 1648- 
1712, then be- 
longed to Den- 
mark, coming to 
Hanover in 1719. 
Among -its finest 
buildings are the 
churches of S, John 
and S. Andrew, 
both 12 th century, 
and the 13th cen- 
tury cathedral. 
After the SecondGreatW ar, in which 
it escaped serious damage, V erden 
came within the British zone of 
occupation. Ppp. 18,200. 

Verderer (Late Lat. viridaritts, 
from viridis, green). Forest official. 
He was chosen in the county court 
by the freeholders. His duty was 
to inquire into complaints brought 
by the foresters with regard to 
injuries done to the vert (forest 
covers) or venison (beasts of the 
chase). iSee Dean, Forest of ; New 
Forest; Speech House. 

Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901). 
Italian composer. Bom at Ron- 
cole, Parma, Oct. 9, 1813, he 
received his 
earliest lessons 
in music from 
the parish or- 
ganist, whose 
place he took 
at the age of 
10. Verdi then 
attended a 
school at 
Busseto, and 
studied at 
the Milan 
conservatory. In 1839 his first 
opera, Oberto, was produced, and 
was foBowed three years later by 
Nehucoo. With the production 
of I Lombardi, 1843, Verdi’s 
reputation as the leading Italian 
composer was established, and his 
fame became world-wide with the 
appearance of Rigoletto, 1851, and 
H Trovatore and La Traviata, both 
in 1852, Their melodious arias 
have never lost their popularity. 
The Sicilian Vespers, 1855; TJn 
BaJlo in Maschera, 1^9 ; and La 
Forza del Destine, 1862, enhanced 
the composer’s fame. In Aida, 
1871, written for the khedive 
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Ismail Pasha, he produced both 
musically and dramatically a 
masterpiece which some consider 
the best of his compositions. 

In 18S7 Otello, technically one 
of his best works, was performed, 
and -vnth Falstaif, 1893, his sole 
effort in comedy, ^"erdi closed his 
active career as the most popular 
Italian operatic composer of the 
century. He had been made a 
senator in 1874, and during his 
life occupied a unique place in 
Italy. In 1898 he endowed at 
Milan a home for old and invalid 
musicians, devoting £40,000 to 
that purpose. He died at ^lilan, 
Jan, 27, 1901. In addition to 
operas Verdi Avrote the Manzoni 
Requiem, 1874; Hymn of the 
Nations, 1862 ; and some rom- 
ances and quartets, all of which 
showed considerable merit. In 
1898 he composed four pieces of 
sacred music. Consult Lives, P. 
Toye, 1931 ; F. Werfel, 1944 ; F. 
Bonavia, 1948. 

Verdict (Lat. tw, truly ; die- 
turn, spoken). In law, the finding 
of a jury as declared to a judge. 
A verdict is either general or 
special. A general verdict is 
where the jury determines the 
case in favour of one party or 
the other. If there be more than 
one issue to be tried, the jury 
may find some of them in favour 
of one, and some of the other 



party. A general verdict is 
delivered orally in court. 

A special verdict is one in which 
the jury finds certain facts, gener- 
ally in answer to written questions 
put bj' the judge. These questions 
and answers constitute a special 
verdict, and on them the judge 
must apply the law, and give 
judgement for plaintiff or defend- 
ant accordingly. Special verdicts 
are of the rarest possible occur- 
rence in criminal cases. 

In Scotland a verdict goes by 
the majority, but^in England it 
must ^ unanimous*. In Scotland, 
also, in a criminal case, a jury 
may find not proven, meaning 
thereby that they are not satisfied 
of the innocence of the prisoner, 
but neither are they convinced 
of his guilt. 8e€ Trial 

Verdigris. Mixture of the 
three basic acetates of copper used 
as a pigment, and in dyeing and 
calico printing. Verdigris is pre- 
pared at Grenoble and Montpellier 
m France, by acting on sheets of 
copper^ with the residues from 
the wine factories. In ten to 
days the ^ copper plates 
become coVjBred with green crys- 
tals of Tecd^ris, the variety pre- 
pay in this way being town 


as blue verdigris. Green verdigris 
is made in England by placing 
cloths moistened with acetic acid 
on copper plates, so arranged as 
to allow of free- access of air. The 
process takes five to six weeks. 

The name is also applied to the 
bluish-green skin formed on metal- 
lic copper when exposed to air 
containing carbon dioxide. The 
green basic carbonate of copper, 
CuC 03 . 0 u( 0 H) 2 , is most probably 
formed. While tins is not desirable 
for the industrial uses of copper, 
verdigris is thought to improve the 
appearance of copper or bronze used 
for decorative purposes, such as 
for statuary. Pron, ver-digreese. 

Verditer. Basic salt of copper. 
It is prepared by shaking fiballr 
with a solution of copper nitrate, 
when a green precipitate is ob- 
tained. If the precipitate is mixed 
with freshly burnt Hme a blue 
pigment, blue verditer, results. 

Verdun. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Meuse. It lies on th’e 
hilly banks of the Meuse, 30 m. 
N.N.E. of Bar-le-Duc and 174 m. 
by rly, E. of Paris. Verdun is the 
seat of a bishop, and after 1870 
became a first-class fortress ^ its ring 
of surrounding forts forming, with 
those of Tot3, one of the main 


defences of the French E. frontier. 
There is much river traffic on the 
Meuse, which here begins to be 
navigable. Pop. 14,609. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame 
was consecrated in 1147, replacing 
the original 6th century church, 
rebuilding taking place after a 
fire in 1765. The roof was des- 
troyed during a bombardment in 
1917, but the wood carvings of 
the choir were removed for safety 
in 1916. The Porte Chaussee, a 
bridge-gate dating from the 15tb 
century, was untouched. The 
damaged citadel occupies the site 
of the abbey of S. Vanne, and was 
first begun in 1662. Many old 
houses rising steeply from the 
river bank were demolished, 1916- 
17, and the town hall also suffered. 
The law courts were almost des- 
troyed in the Second Great War. 

Verdun is one of the most 
ancient historic towns of Fr^ce. 
The Roman fortress of Verodunum 
replaced a Gallic stronghold. 
Owned by Qovis and by the rulers 
of Austrasia, it gave its name to 
the treaty signed here in 843. 
The county of Verdun passed into 
the hands of the bishops of Verdun 
in the 10th century, but a com- 
munal charter was secured by the 
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to’i\'nspeople after a revolt in 
1247. Henry II, of France gained 
the totv-n in" 1552, his acquisition 
being confirmed by the treaty 
of Cateau-Cambresis, 1559. ^ It 
resisted a Huguenot attack, 1589, 
and was captured by the Prussians, 
1792. In the Franco-Prussian 
War, Verdun, poorly protected, 
surrendered on Xov. S, 1870. Its 
part in the First Great War is 
described below: In 1916 the 
town received the cross of the 
Legion of Honour and other Allied 
war decorations. Near Fort Dou- 
aumont is a memorial marking the 
place where 57 French soldiers 
died in defence of Verdun, buried 
alive when their trench gave way. 

In the Second Great War, fol- 
lowing the break-through in Cham- 
pagne, German armoured and 
infanti^;' formations developed a 
fanwise advance, the most spec- 
tacular achievement of which was 
the capture of Verdun after a brief 
resistance on June 15, 1940. 

After the Franco-German armis- 
tice it lay in the occupied zone. 
Verdun was liberated on Sept, 1, 
1944, by Gen. Patton’s U.S. 3rd 
army after a 60-m. advance from 
Reims. 

Verdun, Battle op. Major 
engagement of the First Great 
War, fought between German and 
French forces and occupying the 
greater part of 1916. The first 
phase, from Feb. to June, con- 
sisted of a series of increasing 
German attacks with the object 
of capturing the Verdun garrison. 
Though they met with some 
success, them prime object was 
not achieved. The second phase, 
June to Dec., saw the success of 
great French counter-strokes which 
drove the Germans from ground 
they had won at high cost. 

The German offensive, under the 
command of the crown prince, 
opened Feb. 21. In the initial 
stage five picked German divs,, 
tvith overwhelming artillery, over- 
ran French defences to the N. 
and N.W. of Verdun held by only 
two French divs. Reinforcement 
of the French by two further divs. 
was not sufficient to stem the 
advance, and defending forces to 
the E, and S.E. were drawn in 
closer to the town. Gen. P5tain 
was placed in command of the 
defence on Feb, 25, on the same 
day that Fort Douaumont and the 
Hardaumont strong-work to the 
N.E. fell to the Germans. But the 
first crisis was now over, as further 
French reserves were arriving 
rapidly and the defenders were 
superior in everything but artil- 
lery. After desperate fighting the 


front N. of Verdun was tempor- 
arily secured by the end of Feb., 
with the Germans still about 
3| m. from the garrison. 

The second German attack 
opened March 4 to the N.W. On 
jVIarch 9 the attack was intensified 
on both sides of the Meuse by 
10 German divs. For the most 
part this attack was broken, the 
attackers making only minor 
advances. The Germans therefore 
changed their tactics, limiting 
their offensive to attacks of great 
violence on smaller fronts. These 
continued throughout March and 
April, but in spite of small ad- 
vances the opposition was most 
determined, and the attackers 
received at least as much as they 
gave. By the beginning of May 
the French had been able to re- 
cover some of the ground lost in 
these attacks. 


the French began to gain ground. 
The Germans were obliged to 
remove most of their heavy 
batteries to the Somme, and had 
no fresh troops available. On 
Oct. 24 Mangin struck a tremend- 
ous blow in the Douaumont region, 
and made a rapid advance. Fort 
Douaumont was stormed by Mor- 
occan troops and held against four 
German counter-attacks. Over 
6,000 German prisoners were 
taken. Mangin next prepared to 
recapture Fort Vaux, but on Nov. 
2, just as he was about to deliver 
a final assault, it was evacuated 
by the Germans as untenable. 
By Nov. 5 the French had re- 
covered most of the vital points 
to the N.E. of Verdun. 

To continue the offensive Man- 
gin had to wait to accumulate 
shells and construct roads, but on 
Dec. 15 he renewed the attack, 



Verdun. General map of the area included in the battles of 1916-17, where some 
of the most determined fighting of the First Great War took place 


The third big German attack 
opened May 3 in the hope of 
securing the commanding heights 
of the Mort Homme region to the 
N.W, of Verdun. Terrible fighting 
ensued for the various hills, with 
fierce attacks and counter-attacks. 
Then early in June the German 
artillery concentrated on the re- 
duction of Fort Vaux to the N.E, 
It fell on June 8. This success led 
the Germans to attempt yet 
another attack on June 23, in the 
hope of seizing Fort Souville, only 
one m. N. of Verdun, and possibly 
of breaking into Verdun itself. 
Advancing with 50 battalions, they 
captured Fleury and penetrated 
into Fort Froide Terre, but failed 
in the main objective. By the 
following day Hie guns on the 
Somme had opened in preparation 
for the BritiA attack of July 1, 
and from that moment the pressure 
on Verdun was eased. However, 
the loss of Fort Vaux had com- 
pelled the opening of the Somme 
battle at an earlier date than had 
been intended. 

Under Nivelle, now in command 
at Verdun, and determined to hold 
the Germans as tightly as possible 
to assist the Somme offensive. 


and within three days had ended 
the battle with the re-establish- 
ment of the French front to the 
N.E. almost as it had stood in 
Feb, Moreover, he had captured 
11,387 prisoners and 115 guns. 

German losses from Feb. 23 to 
Nov. 5 were 328,500. French 
losses to the end of the year were 
348,300, 

The positions the Germans had 
secured on the Mort Homme and 
elsewhere to the N.W. were re- 
taken by the French in Aug., 1917. 

Verdun. Residential suburb of 
the city of Montreal, Canada. It 
stands on the island of Montreal. 
Pop. 67,349. 

Vere. Name of a famous Eng- 
lish family. They came from Ver, 
in Normandy, and in the 12th 
century in England Aubrey de 
Vere secured the hereditary office 
of lord great chamberlain and 
his -son the earldom of Oxford.' 
With occasional intervals, due to 
political troubles, they held the 
office until the death of the 18th 
earl in 1625, and the title until the 
death of the last male of the line, 
Aubrey, 20th earl, in 1703. The 
barony of Vere then passed to his 
daughter, Diana, wife of the 1st 
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duke of St. Albans. Their chief 
seat was Castle Hedingham, Es- 
sex, and they had large estates in 
that county. See Oxford, Earl of ; 
consult The Fighting Veres, Sir C. 
R. Markham, 1888. 

Vere, Sm Aubrey de (1788- 
1846). Irish poet. Born Aug. 28, 
1788, eldest son of Sir Vere Hunt, 
of Curragh Chase, Limerick, a 
collateral descendant of the 15th 
earl of Oxford, he was educated at 
Harrow, succeeded to his father’s 
baronetcy in 1818, and assumed 
the name of Be Vere by letters 
patent in 1832. His first literary 
work was a dramatic poem on 
Julian the Apostate, 1822, It 
was followed by Irish and other 
poems, a volume of sonnets 
which received high praise from 
IVordsworth, and a drama with 
Mary Tudor as its central figure, 
published posthumously in 1847, 
Be Vere died July 5, 1846. 

Vere, Aubrey Thomas Hunt 
BE (1814-1902). Irish poet and 
essayist. Born at Curragh Chase, 
Limerick, Jan. 

10, 1814, third 
son of the 
above Sir Au- 
brey, he was 
educated at 
Trinity College, 

Bublin, and in 
1857 became a 
Roman Catho- 
lic. Among his 
poems, much 
influenced by 
Wordsworth, are The Search after 
Proserpine, 1843; The Sisters, 1861 ; 
St. Peter’s Chains, 1888; Mediaeval 
Records and Sonnets, 1893 ; and 
two poetical dramas, Alexander 
the Great, 1874, and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, 1876. He also pub- 
lished volumes of critical essays, 
1887 and 1889, and a book on 
Ireland, 1848. 

Vere, Sir Francis (1560-1609). 
English soldier. A grandson of the 
15th earl of Oxford, in 1685 he 
joined Leices- 
ter’s expedition 
to the Nether- 
lands, and for 
his services at 
the defence of 
Sluys and of 
Bergen-op- 
Z o o m was 
knighted in 
1588. Next he 
was appointed 
English troops 
in the Netherlands. In 1596 he 
served in tbe expedition against 
Cadiz, but was soon again in Hol- 
land, where he was made general 
of Elizabeth’s forces. Baring 
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1599-1604 he added to his 
reputation by victories at Bommel 
and NieUport, and by his defence 
of Ostend. He died in London, 
Aug. 28, 1609. Vere’s leisure was 
occupied in writing his Comment- 
aries, published in a popular 
edition in 1883. 

Vere, Sir Horace (1565-1635). 
English soldier. Younger brother 
of the above Sir Francis, he went 
to the Nether- 
lands in 1590 
and on the ex- 
pedition to Ca- 
diz in 1596, 
w'hen he was 
knighted. He 
distinguished 
himself under 
his brother at 
the battle of 
Nieuport and 
the defence of Ostend, and in 
1604 succeeded Sir Francis in 
command of English forces there. 
In 1620 he was chosen to lead a 
bo^ of English soldiers to the aid 
of Frederick, elector palatine ; he 
landed in HoUand, and was soon 
participating m the Thirty Years 
War, but after a fine and pro- 
longed defence of Mannheim was 
forced to surrender to Tilly in 
1622. He died suddenly at White- 
hall, May 2, 1635. 

Vereczke Pass or Verboky 
Pass. Way over the Carpathian 
Mts. In Ukraine S.S.R., it is on 
the old frontier between Poland 
and Slovakia, and carries the rly. 
between Lvov and Budapest. Its 
alt. is 2,750 ft. 

Vereexiiging (Afrikaans, union). 
Town of the Transvaal, S. Africa. 
At 4,750 ft. above sea level, it 
stands on the Vaal 49 m. by rly. 
S. of Johannesburg, and has a pop. 
of 11,500 Europeans and 29,000 
others. This is the principal coal- 
producing centre in the Union, 
and has plentiful hydro-electric 
power, iron and steel works, saw- 
mills, and factories making drills, 
nuts and bolts, bricks and tiles, 
and farm implements. The govt, 
maintains a pasture research 
station, and there are up-to-date 
municipal buildings. Vereeniging 
was laid out in 1892, was the 
venue of a conference which led 
to the Anglo-Boer treaty (vA.) ten 
years later, and received municipal 
status in 1905. 

Vereeniging, Treaty op. 
Peace signed between Great Brit- 
ain and the representatives of the 
two Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, May 31, 1902. 
The terms included the annexa- 
tion of the republics by Great 
Britain ; all in arms were to sur- 


render I and all who took an oath 
of allegiance to the king were to be 
returnedtotheirhomes. £3,000,000 
was given to the Boers as compen- 
sation for the destruction of their 
farms, and the Dutch language was 
allowed in schools and law courts. 
Great Britain undertook to grant 
a civil administration to the two 
colonies at an early date, and to 
respect the liberty and property 
of the Butch. As the treaty was 
actually signed at Pretoria, it is 
sometimes called the treaty of 
Pretoria. See South African War. 

Vea^g^hes, Charles Gravier, 
Comte de (1717-87). French di- 
plomatist. Born at Dijon, Dec. 28, 
1717, he Was 
minister at 
Treves, 17 5 0, 
and in 17 5 5 
ambassador at 
Constantinople, 
where he proved 
slow in follow- 
ing Choiseul’s 
instructions to 
secure Turkish 
aid for Poland, 
and was re- 
called, 1768. He then held the em- 
bassy at Stockholm, 1771, but his 
real work for France was done as 
foreign minister from 1774. Ver- 
gennes concluded the treaty with 
America against England, 1778, 
and those of Teschen, 1779, and 
Versailles, 1783. As chief of the 
finance council, 1783, he concluded 
the Eden treaty [q.'O.) with Eng- 
land, 1786 ; and having secured 
the appointment of Calonne (?.'y.). 
died at Versailles, Feb. 13, 1787. 

Vergil. Publius Vergilius Maro, 
the great Roman poet, is entered 
in this work as Virgil. 

V^irgil, PoLYDORE (c. 1470- 
c. 1556). Anglo-Italian historian. 
He was born at Urbino, to whose 
duke he became secretary. He 
wrote Proverbiorum Libellus, 
1498, and De Inventoribus 
Rerum, 1499, translated into Eng- 
lish by J. Langley, 1646, new ed. 
1868. Sent to England as a col- 
lector of Peter’s pence, he was 
appointed rector of Church Lang- 
ton, Leics, 1603. Naturalised in 
1510, he was imprisoned in 1516 
for ofiending Wolsey. Vergil pub- 
lished the &:st edition of Gildas, 
1625 ; next year came his treatise 
De Prodigiis ; and in 1534, in 
Latin, that History of England 
from the Earliest Times to the 16th 
Century which is his chief monu- 
ment. A tr. of part of the History* 
ed. Sir H. Ellis, was published by , 
the Camden Society, 1844-46* 
Vergil returned to Italy about 
1550, and died at his native town. 
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Vergniaud, Pierre Victitr- 
>’-iES (X 763-93). Prench r’evolu- 
t ionary. Bom at Limoges, May 31, 
1753, he was educated at the CoU 
lege du Plessis, Paris, and became 
. a barrister at 
t',., Bordeaux, 1781, 

entering the 
legislative as- 
sembly in 1791. 
He became its 
president in 
Oct., 1792, be- 
ing also leader 
of the Girondin 
club. An orator 
of remarkable 
power and classical style, and 
an uncompromising enemy of 
the monarchy, he supported the 
declaration of war against Austria 
and Prussia, and stood against the 
September massacres, Vergniaud 
made his mistake in consenting to 
the death sentence on Louis XVI. 
He could thereafter do nothing to 
check the Terror, and opposition to 
Robespierre led to his arrest with 
the other leaders in June, 1793. 
Tried in Oct., he was guillotined 
on the 31st. Pron. Vairnyo. 

Verhaereu, ISmile (1856-1916). 
Belgian poet. Born at St. Amand, 
near Antwerp, May 21, 1866, he 
was educated 
at Ghent, and 
studied law at 
Louvain uni- 
versity. There 
as founder of 
the review. La 
•Semaine, he 
showed poetic 
gifts, and he was 
a leader of the 
literary revival 
in Belgium cen- 
tering in La Jeune Belgique. He 
publShed his first hook of verse, 
Les Flamandes, 1883. Other vol- 
umes include Les Moines, 1886 ; 
Les Soirs, 1888 ; Les Campagnes 
Halluoin4es, 1893 j Les Villes Ten- 
taculaires, 1896 j Toute la Plandre, 
1904-11 ; Les Rhythmes Souver- 
ains, 1910; and largely inspired by 
th© First Great War, Les Afles 
Rouges de la Guerre, 1916. Ver- 
haeren was accidently killed in 
Rouen rly. station, Nov. 27, 1916. 
He was in many ways the most dis- 
tinctive and powerful of modem 
Belgian writers. 

Verity, Hedlby (1906-43). 
English cricketer. BomatRawdon, 
near Leeds, May 18, 1905, he first 
appeared for Yorkshire in 1980 and 
gradually succeeded W. Rhodes 
( ), on whose style he had 
modelled his slow left-arm bowling. 
In 10 seasons of cricket he took 
1,956 wickets at an average cost of 
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14*87 runs each, figures %vhieh 
created a record among bowders of 
his type, He played in 40 test 
matches, first going to Australia in 
1932, Among his world records 
were 17 wickets 
in a day, 1933 ; 

14 in a day in 
a test against 
Australia, 1934? 
all 10 wickets 
for 10 runs, 

1932. In his 
last first-class 
match, 1939, 
he sent seven 
batsmen back 
for 9 runs. Verity's best season, 
1936, brought 216 wickets and 
855 runs, and for some weeks he 
headed the batting averages. The 
perfect stylist, he finished top in 
the bowling averages in 1930 and 
1939, and never lower than fifth. 
He died of wounds received in 
action in Italy, July 31, 1943. 

Verkhoyansk. Capital of a 
province in Yakutsk A.S.S.R., 
Asiatic Russia, On the Yana, it is 
reached by air services from Yak- 
utsk, Here the mean Jan. tempera- 
ture is — 61°F., and that of July is 
60° F., which gives a mean range 
of 121°, the largest in the world. 

Va?Xaine, Paul (1844-96). 
French poet. He was bom at Metz, 
March 30, 1844. After a short 
period as a clerk, he began pub- 
lishing poems influenced by Baude- 
laire, which won him fame among 
those who came to be known as the 
Decadents. Poemes Saturniens, 
1866, were followed by F§tes 
Qalantes, 1869, and La Bonne 
Chanson, 1870. As a result of 
activities during the Paris Com- 
mune, 1871, he 'went into exile 
in England and elsewhere with 
Arthur Rimbaud (q.v.). In 1874 
he published Romances 
Paroles. In Bel- 
gium Verlaine 
quarrelled with 
Rimbaud, fired 
a pistol at him, 
and in conse- 
quence spent two 
years in prison at 
Mons. The alco- 
holic Bohemian 
artist emerged 
a devout Catholic, and after 
another sojourn in England as a 
teacher of French, he settled in 
Paris, in broken health and poverty. 

In 1881 Verlaine issued La 
Sagesse, tender religious poems re- 
flecting his new spirit ; this was 
followed in 1884 by a volume of 
prose criticism, Les Pontes Mau- 
dits, and a further book of poems, 
Jadis et Naguere, 1885. Later 
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works included Amour, 1888 ; 
Parallelemont, typifying thedualit 5 " 
of the poet in strange alternations 
of verses on sin anrl repentance, 
1889 ; Bonheur, 1891 ; Dedicaces, 
1894 ; Confessions, 1895. Only just 
before he died Jan. 8, 1896, was 
Verlaine acclaimed one of the 
greatest Fi’enoh lyric writers. His 
Oeuvres Completes were published 
in 1899-1900. 

Bibliography. Life and Work, 

E. Lepelletier, Eng. trans. 1909; 
Derniers Jours de Paul Verlaine, 

F. A. Cazals and G. Le Rouge, 1923 ; 
Poet under Saturn, M. Coulon, 
Eng. trans. 1932; Life, H. 
Nicolson, new ed. 1*934. 

Vermeer, Jan (1682-75). 
Dutch painter. Johannes Van der 
Meer was bom in Delft, christened 
Oct. 13, 1632, and at 15 appren- 
ticed to the guild of S. Luke there. 
After his marriage to Catherine 
Bolenes in 1653 his name was en- 
tered on the guild’s books as a 
master-painter. A pupil of Fab- 
ritius, he was probably employed 
at the Delft faience factory. As a 
painter he was appreciated during 
his lifetime, but far less for a cen- 
tury after his death, which occur- 
red at Delft, Dec. 13, 1675. 

Among the finest Dutch masters, 
he painted chiefly portraits and 
genre-like compositions of two or 
three figures, and an occasional 
landscape. He is unsurpassed in 
technique : bright red, blue, white, 
yellow, and black are miraculously 
combined to produce a luminous 
effect. He invented a technique of 
underpainting, probably a thin 
coat of tempera on water-colour 
covered by a layer of varnish, on 
top of which the oil colour was ap- 
plied. His figures show little move- 
ment ; their gestures appear to 
reflect their tranquil lives. Modern 
scholarship recognizes only 41 pic- 
tures as definitely by Vermeer. 
The most famous are Head of a 
Girl, and View of Delft, at The 
Hague ; Lady at the Virginals, in 
the National Gallery ; The Music 
Lesson, at "Windsor Oastle ; Girl 
with Pearl Necklace, w-hieh was at 
Berlin, and The Artist in his 
Studio, at Vienna. The forgeries 
perpetrated by Van Meegeren in 
1945 are mentioned under False 
Antiquities. A standard mono- 
graph on the artist is by 0. Hof- 
stede de Groot, 1909 ; and E. V. 
Lucas published a study, 1922. 

Vermejo or Bermbjo (Sp., 
vermilion). River of S. America. It 
rises near the border of Bolivia, 
and flows S.E. across the Chaco 
region of N. Argentina to reach the 
Paraguay after a course of 750 m. 
Its name arises from the colour of 
its flood waters. 
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Vermicelli (Ital., little worms). 
Italian food manufactured from a 
wheateii paste such as is used for 
macaroni, and pressed out into 
thin threads resembling worms. It 
is used chiefly in soups and pud- 
dings. See Macaroni. 

Vermicide (Lat. vermis, worm ; 
caedere, to kill). Substance made 
to kill worms, especially those in 
the intestines of men and animals. 

Vermicnlite. Name applied to 
biotite micas which have under- 
gone alteration by hydrothermal 
solutions. Dark yellowish-brown 
in colour, the mineral expands 
more than ten times by exfoliation 
on heating. Vermicnlite is mostly 
used for insulating interior walls 
of buildings against heat and 
sound, and for fireproofing ; mixed 
with cement and gypsum, it makes 
partition walls, floors, and plasters. 
Finely ground, it may be used in 
oilless lubricants in place of 
graphite. 

Vermilion. Variety of mercuric 
sulphide used as a pigment. It is 
prepared by subliming the black 
sulphide obtained by heating sul- 
phur with mercury in an iron pan. 
The sublimation process is usually 
carried out in clay retorts, but an 
alternative wet process is more 
economical and is becoming more 
widely used. Vermilion is one of 
the permanent pigments, a brilli- 
ant scarlet in colour, and possessing 
great body and weight. 

Vermin (Lat. vermis, worm). 
Name given to obnoxious insects 
and animals. It is usually regarded 
as including bugs, fleas, and lice ; 
also rats and mice ; while it is fre- 
quently extended to cover weasels, 
rabbits, and other aniina.la de- 
structive to game or crops. 

Vermland OB VlEMLAND. Lan 
or CO. of Sweden. It extends N. of 
Lake Vaner along the boundary of 
Norway, and contains most of the 
valley of the Klar river. It forms 
the S. portion of the Swedish 
Highlands. Iron is mined in the 
S.E., and copper at Vittensten in 
the W. The wood-pulp industry is 
of importance. The three long 
Fiyken lakes form a navigable 
waterway for shallow draught 
vessels. Area of dept., 7,427 sq. m. 
Pop. est. 273,166. 

Vermont. State of the U.S.A. 
In New England, its area is 9,609 
sq. m. It derives its name from the 
Green Mts. which extend through- 
out its length from N. to S., con- 
taining several peaks above 3,500 
ft. The Connecticut, which forms 
the boundary with New Hamp- 
shire, is the only river of import- 
ance; part of the W. frontier is 
marked by Lake Champlain, in 


which are several islands belonging 
to Vermont. More than a miflion 
acres are under cultivation for 
cereals, pasture land abounds, and 
dairy farming is valuable ; butter, 
cheese, and maple sugar being 
among the chief commodities. The 
state produces about half the 
marble of the U.S.A., besides slate 
and granite. There are 34 state 
forests, continuously replanted 
since 1909. Vermont talc mines 
rank second in the country, while 
asbestos production exceeds that 
of all other states combined. When 
English imports of china clay were 
restricted in 1939, exploitation of 
Vermont deposits began. 

As a result of heavy migration of 
Anglo-Saxon stock to the far W. 
and the Mississippi valley the pop. 
has been virtually stationary since 
1830 ; it includes a marked French 
Canadian element. The Vermont 
frugality, taciturnity, and folk 
wisdom, exemplified in the poetry 
of Robert Frost (q.v,) or in the per- 
sonality of the native Calvin Coo- 
lidge, are proverbial throughout 
the U.S.A. Vermont university 
and other institutions provide first- 
class education, and there are 87 
public high schools. Two senators 
and two representatives are re- 
turned to congress ; in politics 
this state, like Maine, is invariably 
Republican. Montpelier is the 
capital ; other cities include Bur- 
lington and Rutland. There are 
c. 900 m. of rly. and 12 airports. 

The first English settlements 
were made towards 1700, and pos- 
session of the district was disputed 
between New Hampshire and New 
York. Dissatisfied with their con- 
dition, the inhabitants declared 
themselves an independent state 
in 1777, and remained so until 
Vermont joined the 13 original 
states of the Union, 1791. Pop. 
359,231. Consult V. : the Green 
Mountain State. W. H. Crockett, 
4 vols., 1921. 

Vermouth. Liqueur manufac- 
tured in or near Turin and in 
France. It is made from alcoholised 
white wine, aromatised with worm- 
wood (Ger. Wermidh), gentian, 
oranges, angelica, etc., and sweet- 
ened. French vermouth, made by 

complicated process of fortifica- 
tion from white Herault wines, is 
“ dry,” and contains some 17 p.c. 
of alcohol, Italian vermouth (“It.”) 
has slightly more alcohol, is 
“ sweet,” and in Italy is usually 
drunk with aerated water. Ver- 
mouth is one of the lighter liqueurs. 

Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum 
odorcUum). Perennial pasture grass 
of the family Gramineae. A 
ixative of Europe, N. Asia, and N. 


Africa, it has a creeping rootstock, 
and many erect stems. The leaves 
are fiat and hairy. The flower 
clusteris oval and spike-like. There 
are only two stamens in each 
flower with large yellow or purpJei 
anthers. The plant gives off thei 
characteristic odour of new-mown i 
hay, such as is found also in wood- 
ruff, tonkabean, etc. Its name is 
due to esEriy flowering, April to 
June. See Grass, 

Verne, Jules (1828-1905). 
French author. Born at Nantes, 
Feb. 8, 1828, he early turned to 



soon found his 
special vein in 
the romance 
based on sci- 
entific dis- 
coveries, and 
invented ex- 
tensions of 
them (which 

^ velopments). 
Giving a sug- 
gestion of verisimilitude to the 
wildest flights of his fancy, his 
stories depend for their interest 
entirely upon incident, and not at 
all upon characterisation. Nearly 
all have been translated into 
English, notably Five Weeks in 
a Balloon, 1870 ; The English at 
the North Pole, 1870 ; Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, 
which introduced Capt. Nemo and 
his submarine, 1870 ; Around the 
World in Eighty Days, 1873 ; The 
Mysterious Island, 1875 ; From the 
Earth to the Moon. Verne died 
March 24, 1905. His brilliance is 
shown by the fact that only H. G. 
Wells ever rivalled him as a 
narrator of scientific romance. 

Vemer’sLaw. Name given to a 
law regulating certain consonantal 
changes in the Teutonic languages, 
discovered by the Danish scholar 
Carl Vemer. The original voiceless 
spirants k, t, p, in the middle of 
Germaniowords, are represented by 
h, th, f, if the vowel next preceding 
carried the accent according to the 
Indo-European system of accentu- 
ation ; if not, by the voiced g, d, h. 
Compare Skt. satdm (hundred), Gr. 
he-katon, Lat.centum, Gothic bund, 
Eng. hund-red, where, according to 
Grimm’s Law, th would have been 
expected for d. Brother (Skt. 
blu*4tor)follows the role, but father, 
mother (Skt. pitar, matar) should 
be fader, moder, and in fact are so 
written in Old English. Analogy is 
probably responsible for the irregu- 
larity, Vemer’s Law is complemen- 
tary to, and corrects, Grimm’s Law. 
See Grimm’s Law; Teutonic. 
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Vernet, Aistoi>’e Chaeles 
Horace (175S-1S35). French 
painter, usually knoTVTi as Carle 
Vernet. Born 
a t Bordeaux, 
Aug. 14, 175S, 
son of C. J. 
Vernet (v.i,), 
he studied 
under his 
father and 
took the Prix 
de Rome, 1782. 

Carle Vernet, After a visit to 

French painter Italy, he 

settled at Paris, and in 1788 was 
admitted to the Academy, He 
was an exceptional painter of 
horses, and rendered vast impres- 
sions of Xapoleonic battles. He 
also did portraits, genre, and land- 
scapes. He died Nov. 17, 1835. 

Vemet, Claude Joseph (1714- 
89). French painter. Bom at 
Avignon, Aug. 14, 1714, he studied 
under his iather and Adrien 
Manglard. He was in Italy almost 
continuously 1734-53, painting 
landscapes, and then returned 
to France to execute a series of 
French seaports, commissioned by 
the government. He died at the 
Louvre, Dec. 3, 1789. 

Vemet, Smile Jean Horace 
(1789-1863). A French painter. 
Bom in Paris, June 30, 1789, he 
studied under his father, 

Carle Vemet, and F. If ‘ ‘ ' 
Vincent. Having fought I o 
under Napoleon he found 1 

the most suitable subjects ' 

for his art in military portraits 
and panoramic battle pictures. ' 
The emotion is stereotyped, hut 
the work was very popular. He 
died in Paris, Jan. 17, 1863. See 
Napoleon illus. p. 5965. 

Vemeuil, Battle op. Fought 
Aug. 17, 1424, between the English 
and the French aided by a strong 
body of Scots. The English regent, 
John, duke of Bedford, was oany- 
ing on the war for his young 
nephew, Henry VI, while the 
French were striving to free their 
land from the invader. The rival 
armies met outside the little town 
of Vemeuil. Whereas the French 
ahd Scots were 20,000 strong, the 


court, being knighted in 1611. 
Attached to the household of 
Prince Charles in 1613, although a 

Puritan in 

religion, he 
accompanied 
him to Madrid, 
and in 1626 was 
made knight 
marshal of the 
king’s palace, i 
He sat in the 
short and long SirEdmMdVmey, 
parliaments, ^ghshco^w 
He bore the O"'* 

royal standard at the battle of 
Edgehill, where he was killed, 
Oct. 23, 1642. His son, Sir Ralph 
Verney, fought on the parliament 
side in the war. A baronetcy was 
conferred on the head of the 
family in 1818. 

Vernier. Device applied to a 
scale to give accurate readings in 
fractions of the smallest division of 
the scale. A sliding caliper vernier 
is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, as engraved on the 
sliding jaw. The scale on the 
shaft gives measurements in tenths 
of inches. The vernier 

rf ^ scale has ten divisions, 

together equal to 


01 2345678910 


Vermei. Dif^am cf portion of a 
scale, reduced, showins & measure- 
ment of 1*0? in. See text 

nine divisions of the scale; each 
therefore representing of fjy of 
an inch. In the illustration the 
zero mark of the vernier has passed 
the inch mark of the scale, but has 
not reached the next ^ inch mark. 
To decide the value of the fraction 
the vernier is consulted, and its 
7 line is found to correspond 
exactly with a scale mark. It is 
evident that the 6 line of the 
vernier is ^ of inch to the right 
of the nearest scale mark on its 


Venus Martin. French name 
for a t 3 'pe of lacquer. So called 
from the four brothers Martin, 
who in the reign of Louis XV 
became famous for their lacquer 
work, vernis Martin was an 
improvement on Oriental lacquers, 
and not an entirely new invention. 
Vernis Martin work reached its 
greatest popularity during the ISth 
centuTj’. See Fan. 

Vernon, H.M.S. The principal 
torpedo school of the Ro^'al Navy. 
Originally housed in hulks moored- 
in Portsmouth harbour, the school* 
was moved to its present shore 
establishment in 1910, but is still 
rated as a ship. Officers and 
ratings attend for instruction in 
all branches of torpedo work, and 
there is a research establishment 
for the development of new 
weapons. Attached to H.M.S. 
Vernon is the mines school, -which 
instructs in the arming and dis- 
arming of sea mines and in mine- 
laying. A party from H.M.S. 
Vernon dismantled the first German 
magnetic mine salvaged in the 
Second Great War. 

Vemon. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Eure. It lies on the left 
bank of the Seine, 12 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Mantes- Gassicourt, and is 
a rly. junction. In the neighbour- 
hood are mineral springs and quar- 
ries, and artillery engine- 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ] ering shops. To the N. 

I stretches the Forest of 

I Vemon, to the S. that of 

— ‘ Bizy. Formerly a fortified 

town, the tower was built by 
Henry I of England, 1123. 
Here Aug. 26, 1944, the Britisli 
made their first crossing of the 
Seine, during the liberation of 
France in the Second Great War. 
Pop. 11,242. 

Vemon. Town of British Col- 
umbia, Canada. It is situated on 
the E. bank of Okanagan Lake, 50 
m. S. of Sicamous, on the C.P.R. 
and C.N.R., and is the h.q. of the 
associated growers of British Col- 
umbia. It is the centre of a large 
irrigated fruit-farming district, and 
has a dehydrating plant and a 
number of firuit packing houses. 
Pop. 5,209. 


striking force being a body . of 
10,000 men-at-arms just 1-inded 
from Scotland, the English were 
about 12,000. Attacking, the 
French and Scots were heavily 
defeated,, and Vemeuil was surren- 
dered to the English. 

Veniey, Sir Edmund (1590- 
1642). English courtier. Member 
of an old Bucks family, he was 
educated at Oxford, served in the 
Low Countries, and after travelling 
in France and Italy, settled at 


left ; the 5 line, ^ of A meh ; and 
so on to the zero mark, which is 
^ of ^ inch beyond one inch, 
'i'he reading therefore is 1*07 inch. 
If the vernier scale had 20 divisions 
equal to 19 of the scale, the 
difference would then only be 
of ^ inch. Circular scales may 
also have attached verniers, which 
will in form be a short length of 
the circumference of the circle. 
The device is named after Pierre 
Vernier (d. 1637) of Brussels. 


Vemon, Baron. British title 
held . by the family of Venables- 
Vemon. Its first holder was George 
Venables- Vemon, M.P., created a 
baron in 1762. From him the title 
passed to his son and other 
descendants. George, the 8th 
baron (1888-1915), died on active 
service during the First Great War, 
and his brother Francis William 
(b. Nov. 6, 1889), succeeded him 
as 9th baron. Lord Vernon’s 
seat is Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
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^'i A.fh 12th century Cathedral. 2. The Municipio, showing the vancient amphitheatre on the 

I4;t|i centmy Ponm ScaUgero, des^oyed by the Germans, 1945. ^ 4. Air view of the amphitheatre in the 
Piazza VittOfib Emanuele. It was erected by Diocletian about A.P. 290. 


Vernon, Dorothy (d. 1584). 
Daughter and co*heir of Sir George 
Vernon, of Nether Haddon, 
Derbyshire, who from his wealth, 
lands, and generosity was called 

king of the Peak.” She married, 
after a legendary elopement. Sir 
John Maimers (d. 1611), second 
son of the 1st earl of Rutland, and 
brought Haddon Hall to the Rut- 
lands. She died June 24, 1584. 
Sullivan’s opera, Haddon Hall, and 
several novels, were based on her 
romantic story. See Haddon Hall 
and illus. 

Vemon, Edward (1684-1757). 
British sailor. Born at Westmin- 
ster, Nov. 12, 1684, he joined the 
navy in 1701, served in the W. 
Indies and Mediterranean, and 
became rear-admiral at the age of 
24. M.P. for Penryn, 1727-34, in 
1739 he commanded a fleet to the 
Antilles, and captured Porto Bello. 
Unsuccessful operations against 
Cartagena and Santiago de Cuba 
followed, and he was again M.P. 
from 1741 until his death, Oct. 30, 
1757. He introduced the issue of 
rum and water, called after his 
nick-name, Grog (g^.t;.)- 

Verona. Prov. of N. Italy, in 
V enetia. It is adj aeent to Tirol and 
Lake Garda, and is drained by the 


Adige. In the N. are the slopes of 
the Venetian Alps ; the S. is a low 
level plain which yields rice, wine, 
and fruit. Its area is 1,185 sq. m. 
Pop. est. 5(X),000. 

VePona. A city of N. Italy, 
capital of the prov. of Verona, in 
Venetia. It stands on a meander of 
the Adige, where ^ 

the embanked 
river is crossed by 
7 bridges, 72 m. 

Venice. One of 

the fortresses of 

the quadrilateral, 

it is an import- Verona arms 

ant rly. junction. 

In the large Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele is the ruined amphi- 
theatre, which dates from the time 
of Diocletian. On or near the 
Piazza are the municipal buildings, 
parts of the Roman walls, and 
the Museo Lapidario. 

To the N. is the cathedral, which 
dates from 1187. The Castel Vec- 
chio dates from 1355. Of the 
churches the most notable are the 
magnificent Romanesque basilica, 
San Zeno Maggiore Ul39), San 
Fermo Maggiore with a fine fagade, 
Santo Stefano, once restored by 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth, and the 


Dominican church of Sant’ Ana- 
stasia, a treasure house of pictures 
and sculptures. These were among 
17 of the city’s churches damaged in 
the Second Great War. The national 
museum and picture gallery are in 
the Palazzo Pompei. Cottons, 
flour, paper, nails, pianos, silks, 
soap, sugar, and candles have 
been manufactured. Wines, fruit, 
rice, and marble are the chief 
articles of trade. Pop. 153,708. 

Veroila became a Latin colony in 
89 B.c., and w^as later a favourite 
residence of Theodoric, who en- 
larged and beautified the city. 
Taken by the Lombards, 568, it 
passed under the Frankish king 
Pepin. About 1250 'it fell intor.the 
hands of the great Ghibelline 
family of Scaliger and passed to 
Milan, 1387, Venice, 1405, and 
Austria, 1797. The city became 
Italian in 1866. Catullus and Paolo 
Veronese were natives. During the 
Second Great War Verona was 
entered by the Allied 5th army, 
April 26, 1945, when the Adige was 
crossed near the city. About a 
third of Verona had been de- 
stroyed by Allied bombing, and 
much more was wrecked by the 
Germans, who blew up all seven 
bridges over the river. 
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Verona, Congress of. Meeting 
of plenipotentiaries of France, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, and Great 
Britain at Verona in 1S22. Great 
Britain was represented by the 
duke of Wellington. Among the 
points discussed were the relations 
of Greece, Turkey, and Russia; 
the slave trade ; the recognition of 
the new S. American republics; 
and the question of interference in 
Spain, where France was desirous 
of checking a deinocratic move- 
ment against the monarchy. On 
this matter Austna, Russia, and 
Prussia declared they would follow 
France in their diplomatic relations 
with that country, but Wellington 
took up an independent line, thus 
marking the departure of Great 
Britain from the principles of the 
Grand Alliance, 

Veronal on BiETnYLU areiturio 
A ciD,(a 8 HiglS[g 03 ). White crystal- 
line powder, It is an hypnotic, hut 
is not much given now% as it has 
been responsible for a number of 
cases of fatal poisoning. The symp- 
toms of poisoning are headache, 
drowsiness, deep coma, and often a 
rise of temperature, A rash on the 
skin may be present* and death may 
occur in from one to three days. 
Treatment is to wash out the 
stomach and give stimulants. 

VeronesOy Ra-OEQ (I5g^~88). 
Italian painter, whose real name 
w’as Paolo Cagliari, Born at Verona, 

son of Piero dl 

Gabriele Ca- 
gliari, a decor- 
ative sculptor, 
he stxidied un- 
der his father, 
and then, hav- 
ing shown a 
preference for 
painting, under 
Pwip VeroRMe, Antonio Ba- 

itahaa Baiuler ^ile, He soon 

putation in historical painting, 
having painted frescoes for villas 
at Gastelfranco, went to Venice, 
where he met Titian, and by 1555 
became the favourite decorative 
painter of the day. 

During 1660-63 he was in Rome, 
but his grandestworks werepainted 
in Venice, 1663-70, The Apothe- 
osis of Venice is the most trium- 
phant of his paintings in the great 
council chamber, His popular 
works include the Marriage at 
Oana (Louvre); the two great 
mural paintings of the martyrdom 
of iS. Sebastian, in the church of 
that saint in Venice ; The Family 
of Darius (National Galley, Lon- 
don) ; The Supper at Hmmaus 
(Louvre) ; and other multl4^red 
scenes that gave scope to lus de- 




light in sumptuous trappings of 
dress and architecture. Veronese 
died April 19, 1588, of pleurisy, in 
Venice. /9ee Europa ; Italy: Art. 

Veronica. Genus of shrubs and 
herbs of the family Scrophulari- 
aeeae. They are natives of the N. 
temperate regions, including Great 
Britain, and of New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Chile, ranging from a 
few inches to three feet in height, 
and hearing white, pink, or blue' 
flowers. They thrive in any ordin- 
ary mixture of loam and peat, and 
are propagated by cuttings taken 
in spring, or division of the roots 
of the plants in autumn. 

Veronica, Legendaiy female 
saint. It is said that, having been 
healed by Christ, she wiped His face 
when carrying the cross, and that 
an image of His features was 
miraculously imprinted on her 
kerchief. By its means she is said 
to have cured md converted the 
emperor Tiberius. The alleged 
kerchief is preserved in Rome, 
though Milan and Ja5n also make 
claim to the honour. The name 
Veronica is a corruption of Berenice, 
the saint’s name in early forms of 
the legend, 

Vom§i Gaws (c. 130-43 B.o,). 
Roman provincial governor, noto- 
rious for his rapacity and cruelty. 
His government of Sicily, 73-71, 
was marked by such a degree of ex- 
tortion that the inhabitants had 
him prosecuted at the end of his 
term of office. The prosecution was 
entrusted to Cicero, whose speech 
at the trial in 70 established his 
reputation as the most promising 
forensic orator of the day. So 
overwhelming was the evidence 
brought forward that Hortensius, 
counsel of Verres, threw up his 
brief, and Verres went into exile, 

Verrocchio, Andrea del (1435- 
■ 38). Italian sculptor and painter. 
Born in Florence, his real name 
being de’Oioni, 
h e probably 
studied under 
Donatello, and 
after a period 
in the shop of 
the goldsmith 
Giuliano Ver- 
rocchio, whose 
name he as- 
sumed, devel- , . 

oped into one Jtaiiian scuIbIot 

of the finest 

craftsmen of the Renaissance. 
He was the master of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Pietro Perugino, He 
died in Venice, His best-known 
works are the heroic equestrian 
statue of Oolleoni in Venice, and 
the bronae David, now in the 
Bargello, Florence. See CoUeoni, B. 


Versailles. Town of France, 
capital of the dept, of Seine-et- 
Oise. It stands on a plateau in a 
district of low 
wooded hills, 10 
m. W.S.W. of 
Paris, with w'hich 
there is a rly. 
connexion. The 
town is famed for 
its palace and 
Versailles arms p^rk, but there 



are some miscellaneous industries, 
military and educational estab- 
lishments, and nursery gardening. 
The cathedral of S. Louis, founded 
1743, and the church of Notre 
Dame, 1684-86, are noteworthy. 

The palace and park lie to the 
N.W., three main avenues crossing 
the town to the Place d’Armes in 
front of the palace, A oMteau of 
modest size, put up by Louis XIII 
in 1637, w^as the centre round which 
Louis XIV buUt the enormous edi- 
fice which, begun in 1661, became 
in 1683 the chief royal residence in 
France. It has a great central 
Cour Royale, from which depend 
lateral wings that surpass in 
length the central block, The 
chapel, which stands out in the 
front view by its distinctive style, 
dates from 1699-1710. 

Among the best-known features 
of the interior are the Galerie des 
Glaoes, in which William I was pro- 
claimed German emperor, and the 
peace treaty of 1919 was signed ; 
the bedroom of Louis XIV, 1701, 
and its fine antechamber ; and the 
halls used since 1876 by the 
senate and chamber of deputies at 
an election of the president of the 
republic. There are also picture 
galleries, historical museum, etc. 

The park, laid out by Le N6tre, is 
a masterpiece of design, notable 
especially for its oniamental 
waters and fountains, the Trianons 
(g-.w.), the orangery by Hardouin- 
Mansart, 1687, and fine alleys 
leading up to the fitoile Royale. 

Obscure before the advent of 
Louis XIV, Versailles at his death, 
1716, numbered about 100,000 in- 
habitants. The treaty of 1783, the 
meetings of the staies-general in 
1789 and the national assembly, 
the peace pf 1871, voting of the 
republican constitution, 1875, and 
the treaty of 1919 are among his- 
toric events associated with the 
town. Pop. 70,141. See Fountain 
illus. ; Lows XIV, QqmuU V. and 
the Trianons, P, de Nolhac, Eng, 
trans. 1906. 

VearstaiUeSf Treatv of. Treaty 
concluded at Versailles, 8ept„ 1788, 
between Great Britain on the one 
hand and France, Spain, and the 
U.S.A. on the other, thus ending 
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the War of American Independ- 
ence Great Britain recog- 

nized the independence of the re- 
volted American colonies, though 
retaining Newfoundland and cer- 
tain fishing rights. All conq-uests 
of any importance on either side 
were restored, France thus regain- 
ing some W. and E. Indian posses- 
sions, but giving up New Grenada, 
St. Vincent, St. Kitts, and other 
places. Spain held IVIinorca and 
the Floridas, but ceded the 
Bahamas. 

Versailles, Treaty of. Inter- 
national treaty of peace, signed at 
Versailles, June 28, 1919, between 
the British Empire, the U.S.A., 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hejaz, 
Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Siam, and Uruguay on 
the one part, and Germany on the 
other. The treaty was ratified 
Jan. 10, 1920, on which day its 
clauses came into operation. 
China, one of the Allies, refused 
to sign, and the U.S. senate 
rejected the treaty, so that the 
U.S.A. was not in the end a 
participant. 

The terms were prepared by the 
Paris conference, which assembled 
Jan., 1919. The chief delegates 
were D. Lloyd George (U.K.), 
Clemenceau (France), Wilson 
(U.S.A.). The Germans did not 
accept the trcjaty until an Allied 
ultimatum had been delivered, 
then signed under protest. 
Geographical Changes 

The treaty established the 
League of Nations. Political 
clauses restored Alsace-Lorraiue 
to France; and gave Posen and 
W. Prussia to Poland, Plebiscites 
were arranged to be taken to 
determine the futures of E. 
Prussia, Upper Silesia, Slesvig, 
and Malm^dy and Eupen. The 
Saar Basin was ceded to the 
Lea^e of Nations, pending a 
plebiscite 15 years later. Danzig 
was also ceded to the League to 
become a free port, and Memel 
for eventual transfer to Lithuania. 
The German colonial empire was 
surrendered, mostly to Great 
Britain and France. Germany 
recognized the inalienable inde- 
pendence of Austria, Poland, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Military and naval clauses called 
for the occupation by the Allies 
for 15 years of German territory 
W. of the Rhine, Germany bearing 
the cost. E. of the Rhine an area 
of 50 kilometres, and the whole 
territory W. of the Rhine, were to 


be wholly demilitarised. Germany 
was forbidden to possess any suh- 
mariues, military or naval air 
force, tanks, armoured cars, or 
poison gas. Compulsory military 
service was to be abolished, and 
the army limited to 100,000. 
Heligoland and other fortifications 
were to be demilitarised and the 
German fleet surrendered except 
for 6 small battleships and 30 
other craft. New warships could 
be built only within strict limits 
and the number of men serving in 
the German navy was not to 
exceed 15,000. 

Bepaiations Clauses 

In the reparations clauses Ger- 
many accepted responsibility for 
aU loss or damage suffered by the 
Allies in the war, and a payment 
was required of £1,000 million in 
gold, goods, or ships before' May, 
1921, with large subsequent pay- 
ments over 20 years. Devastated 
areas in France and Belgium were 
to be restored at Germany’s 
expense, and all merchant ships of 
1,600 tons and over, half of those 
with tonnage of 1,000-1,600, one 
quarter of her trawlers and fishing 
craft, and all ocean cables were 
to he surrendered. Other clauses 
demanded the surrender of ani- 
mals, plant, and art treasures in 
reparation for those destroyed in 
the war ; the opening of the Kiel 
canal to all shipping; and the 
trial “ for a supreme offence 
against international morality ” 
of the German ex-emperor. 

Provision was made for the 
revision of the various clauses of 
the treaty as occasion demanded. 

Almost from the moment of 
signing many of the most vital 
clauses of the treaty were a dead 
letter. Some were utterly 
impracticable. The disarmament 
of Germany was evaded ; the 
problem of reparations payments 
demanded the constant attention 
of experts with very little result, 
and after being defeated by the 
devaluation of the German mark, 
they were finally cancelled in 1 932 ; 
the surrendered German fleet 
was scuttled at Scapa Flow ; the 
Kaiser was never tried, and the 
only 12 German “ war criminals ” 
to be arraigned, who were of 
little importance, were either 
acquitted or escaped with trifling 
sentences. It was often said that 
the clauses of the Versailles treaty 
contained aU the seeds of a second 
war. Above aH, Germany resent- 
ed the treaty’s insistence on her 
guilty responsibility for the war. 
It was left to Hitler to flout the 
remaining clauses, to march into 
the demilitarised Rhineland with- 


out protest in 1936 ; to annex 
Austria in 1938, and Czecho- 
slovakia and Memel in 1939, to 
reintroduce compulsory militari- 
service (1935), and to rebuild the 
German air force, and (within 
the terms of the Anglo-German 
naval treaty of 1933 which 
tacitly ignored the provisions of 
Versailles) the German navy, 
including a powerful submarine 
fleet. See Dawes Plan ; Germany ; 
League of Nations ; Reparations ; 
Saar Basin ; Young Plan, 
Versailles Council. Allied 
militarj^ committee in the First 
Great War. It was the military 
section of the Allied Supreme 
Council formed in 1917, and it met 
usually at Versailles. The appoint- 
ment of Foch to the supreme 
command made the Versailles 
Council of little subsequent 
importance. 

Verse (Lat. versus, a furrow, 
from vertere, to turn). Universal 
medium of poetry. It denotes a 
series of syllables or sounds, 
ordered and measured in a parti- 
cular way. The unit of measure- 
ment for this flowing or rhythmic 
movement is usually called a foot, 
since by the arrangement of these 
syllabic groups the character of 
the rh3rthm is determined ; as it 
is in dancing, with which primi- 
tive poetry was associated, by the 
beat of the foot. 

In the classical languages the 
unit or foot varied according to 
quantity, *.e. the distribution 
within it of the long and short 
syllables ; but in modern lan- 
guages the number of syllables 
and the incidence of the stress or 
accent determine the nature of 
the foot and so govern the metre. 
It is usual, however, in describing 
English verse to employ the 
classical terms, and, regarding 
stressed syllables as long and 
unstressed as short, to speak of 
iaxnbic, trochaic, dactylic, or 
anapaestic verse. 

Quantity as a governing prin- 
ciple never established itself in the 
Romance languages, since they 
sprang from spoken Latin, which 
was stressed, rather than from the 
literary language, to which in 
poetiy the rule of longs and shorts 
was applied. These lan^ages em- 
ployed the syllabic principle, by 
which the number of syllables in 
the line is the chief determining 
factor, while the Teutonic peoples, 
to whom the principle of stiess 
was familiar, since their own 
alliterative verse was governed 
by accent, made of that the ruling 
idea. Chaucer united in English, 
through his knowledge of French, 
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the syllabic with the native stress 
principle, and English poetry has 
since observed the rule of counting 
both, each foot containing one 
stressed and either one or two un- 
stressed syllables, called therefore 
disyllabic and trisyllabic verse. 
Add to this rule another, that the 
natural accent of a word must not, 
when it is fitted into the rhyth- 
mical framework, be tortured or 
violated, and we have the elemen- 
tary principles of English metre. 

But within the simplest scheme 
there lie infinite possibilities of 
musical cadence and ripples of 
sound, due to alliteration, distri- 
bution of vowels, rhyme, and 
subtle fluctuations and inversions 
of stress, for which no rules can 
be prescribed. Rhythm in verse 
differs from rhythm in prose in 
that it can be anticipated. In 
all metres the mind foresees and 
the ear expects a certain scheme 
of recurrences, which constitutes 
the particular measure, and are 
satisfied when the expectation 
is met. But, provided that this 
scheme is sujBficiently preserved to 
answer expectation, continuous 
and slight departures from it, a 
variety within the unity, are 
received with added pleasure. 
Ste, Anacrusis ; Anapaest ; Dactyl ; 
Iambic; Spondee; Trochee, etc.; 
also Blank Verse ; Poetry. 

Versicle. In church liturgies, a 
short verse spoken or sung by the 
priest and answered with a re- 
sponse by the choir and* congrega- 
tion. 

Vers Libre (Er., free verse). 
Term applied to poetry which is 
not based on any set metre or 
form. The supporters of vsrs lihre 
claim that poetic expression is best 
achieved by the release of verse 
from the constricting influence of 
standard laws and measurements 
of composition, which tend to 
produce artificiality and often 
prolixity, and that the genuine 


poetic impulse produces its own 
individual cadences and literary 
form. The v&rs libriste doctrines 
have had wide influence on con- 
temporary poetry. 

Verst fc Russian linear measure. 
It is a little less than two-thirds of 
an English mile, precisely 3,500 ft. 

Vert. One of the seven heraldic 
tinctures, green. It is represented 
in drawing by thin diagonal lines 
from dexter chief to sinister base. 
The French term sinople is some- 
times used for vert. See Heraldry, 
colour plate. 

Vertebra. Component hone of 
the spinal column. In man, the 
vertebrae are originally 33 in 
number. Of these, 24 remain mov- 
able, while five at the lower part of 
the spine unite to form the sacrum, 
and four small terminal bones con- 
stitute the coccyx. Each vertebra 
consists of a short cylindrical part 
or body, which is connected with 
the vertebrae above and below 
by an intervertebral cartilaginous 
disk. The vertebrae are divided 
into five groups — cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, sacral, and cpccygeal. 
The cervical vertebrae are tho first 
seven, and are the smallest of the 
movable vertebrae. The dorsal or 
thoracic vertebrae are twelve in 
number, and support the ribs. 
The five lumbar vertebrae are the 
largest of the movable vertebrae. 
Bee Anatomy ; Atlas ; Coccyx ; 
Sacrum ; Spinal Column. 

Vertebrates (Lat. vertebra, a 
joint). Group of the animal king- 
dom which includes aU those 
animals that possess a backbone. 
It comprises the fishes, amphi- 
bians, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
mals, taking in about 32,000 
recognized species. The phylum 
Chordata includes the vertebrates, 
and othei? forms which have a 
smooth elastic rod, called the 
notochord, instead of a jointed 
Vertebral column. See Animal, 
colour plate. 




George Vertue, 
English engraver 
After J. iliehardaon 


Vertigo. Sense of instability 
and rotatory movement of the 
surroundings of the body. Bee 
Giddiness. 

Vertue, Geouge (1684-1756). 
English engraver and antiquary. 
He was apprenticed to an engraver 
in London, and 
in 1709 was 
employed by 
Kneller to re- 
produce some 
of his portraits. 
Vertue brought 
out some 500 
engraved por- 
traits for books 
and plates, and 
travelled wide- 
ly in England, 
taking notes and making sketches 
of places of historical interest. In 
1717 he became engraver to the 
Society of Antiquaries. He died 
July 24, 1756. Among his prin- 
cipal works are the Historic Prints 
taken from Tudor pictures. He 
also collected material for a history 
of art which, bought by Horace 
"Walpole, formed the foundation of 
that writer’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing in England. See Savoy illus. 
p. 7338 ; Stow, John ; Throg- 
morton, Sir N. 

Verulam. Town of Natal. It 
is 19 m. by rly, N.N.E. of Durban, 
is situated about 7 m. from the 
coast, and is the centre of impor- 
tant sugar, fruit, and tobacco 
plantations. Pop. est. 1,300. 

Vertilam, Eael of. British 
title held since 1815 by the family 
of Grimston. William Luokyn 
(d. 1756), M.P. for St. Albans, 
having succeeded to the estates 
of his kinsman, Sir Samuel 
Grimston, Bart., took that sur- 
name. In 1719 he was made an 
Irish peer as Viscount Grimston. 
His descendant, James, 4th vis- 
count (1775-1845), was made 
earl of Verulam in 1815. From 
him is descended the 5th earl, 


James Brabazon (b. Oct. 11, 1910). 
The earl is also a Scottish peer as 
Baron Forrester. An eldest son is 
known as Lord Forrester of Oor- 
storphine, and the family seat is 
Gorhambury, St. Albans. Bee 
Bacon, Francis ; Gorhambury. 

Ve!rulaiiiiuxii. Ancient British 
town in Herts, England, on the 
W. side of St. Albans. It was the 
capital of Tasoiovanus, father of 
Cunobelinus (Oymbeline), and con- 
tinued to grow and flourish after 
the Roman conquest of a.d. 4S, It 
was destroyed by Boadicea in 61, 
but rose again and remained one 
of the chief towns of Britain until 
its decay and desertion at^ the 
time of the Anglo-Saxon invasions. 
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Flan of Boman Vernlamium, near St. Albans, Herts 


Its successor grew up beside the 
abbey built in commemoration of 
one of its citizens, S. Alban {see 
St. Albans). Large-scale excava- 
tions begun by Dr. and Mrs. 
Mortimer Wheeler in 1930 re- 
vealed temples, houses, fine 
mosaics, and the bases of two 
triumphal arches. The site of 
part of the Roman city is now a 
public park, and the theatre has 
been preserved. 

Verviers. Town of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Li^ge. It lies on the 
Vesdre, 17 in. by rly. E. of Liege, 
and has two rly. stations. The 
main industry is in wool ; choco- 
late, confectionery, and leather 
industries are also carried on. 
The origin of Verviers is traced 
to the 7th century ; it was owned 
by the margraves of Eranchimont 
and obtained a charter in 1651. 
It was occupied by the Germans 
in the First and Second Great 
Wars. Pop. est. 40,296. 

Vervias. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Aisne. It stands in the 
Vilpion valley, on the Laon- 
Hirson rly. line, 24 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Laon. There are textile 
industries, notably sack making. 
Vervins was the old capital of 
Thierache, a dist. of Picardy, and 
was burnt by the Imperial army 
in 1521. The Germans held it for 
most of the First and Second 
Great Wars. The treaty of 
Vervins, 1598, was signed by 
Henry IV of France and Philip II 
of Spain, the latter restoring 
Calais, Ardres, Le Catelet, and 
other acquisitions to France. 

Very Light. Type of firework 
much used for military, aerial, and 
naval signalling by showing a 
coloured light. The signals, fired 
from a special large-bore pistol, are 
made up in cardboard cartridges 
with a brass base, which contain a 
charge of black powder as the 


propellent and above 
that a coloured star, a 
package of composition 
similar to that used 
for flares. A piece of 
quick-match and prim- 
ing of mealed powder 
enable the star to be 
ignited from the pro- 
pellent. /Sfee Fireworks. 

Vesicant (Lat. vesi- 
Cflf, blister). Medicinal 
agent used to produce 
bhsters as counter-irri- 
tants to inflammation, 
e.gf. cantharides. The 
term is also applied to 
gases used in warfare, 
which produce blisters 
on the skin, i8ee Chemi- 
cal Warfare. 

Vesicle. In medicine, small 
swelling on the skin containing 
serum. It is characteristic of 
certain eruptive diseases, e.g. 
chicken-pox, herpes. 

Vesle. River of France, in the 
depts. of Marne and Aisne. It rises 
M. of Ch^ons-sur-Mame and 
flows N.W., joining the Aisne 6 m. 
due E. of Soissons, In its valley 
there was fighting in connexion 
with the German thrusts for Paris 
and the Allied counter-offensive of 
1918. Aisne; Marne. Vail. 

Vesoul, Town of France, cap- 
ital of the dept, of Haute-Sa6ne. 
It lies on the river Burgeon, 39 m. 
by rly. W. of Belfort, and is a rly. 
junction. There is an agricultural 
trade, and files, paper, emery paper, 
and foodstuffs are manufactured. 
The 18th century church of S. 
George and palais de justice are 
notable. Vesoul suffered in the 
wars of the 14th century, and later 
in the French and Spanish wars, 
changing hands several times in 
1569. It passed to the French by 
the treaty of Nijmegen, 1678. In 
occupied France from June, 1940, it 
was the scene of heavy fighting 
when U.S. troops of the 7th army 
reached it Sept. 11, 1944, in the 
Allied advance, against fierce 
German resistance, towards the 
Belfort Gap. Pop. 11,825. 

Vespasian (a.i>. 9—79). Roman 
emperor, 69—79, whose full name 
was Titus Flavius Sabiuus Ves- 
pasianus. A 
man of obscure 
family, born 
Nov. 18, 9, he 
rose to high 
military com- 
mands in Ger- 
many and Brit- 
ain, and was 
in charge of 
the war against 
the Jews durr 


ing the confusion which followed 
the death of Nero in 68. On July 1, 
69, he was proclaimed emperor by 
his troops, and his general Primus 
defeating in Italy the forces of the 
reigning emperor Vitellius, Ves- 
pasian came to Rome in 70, leav- 
ing his son Titus to continue the 
war against the Jews. 

Vespasian was above all a sol- 
dier, whose reign was marked by 
further extension of the Roman 
power in Britain, "where N. Wales 
and Anglesey were annexed, and 
the rebellion started by the dead 
Boadicea put down. There was 
heavy fighting also in Germany, 
where the Roman dominion was 
further consolidated. At home, 
Vespasian devoted himself largely 
to setting in order the finances of 
the empire, which had suffered 
grievously under his extravagant 
predecessors. Economies, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from 
erecting numerous public build- 
ings ; he began the Flavian am- 
phitheatre, and built the mag- 
nificent temple of Peace. He died 
June 23, 79. See Colosseum ; 
Rome ; Sesterce, Consult V. and 
some of his contemporaries, C. 
Longford, 1928. 

Vespers. Sixth canonical hour 
of the divine office as given in the 
breviary of the R.C. church. It 
consists of psalms, lessons, hymns, 
etc., varying day by day through 
the year, and is recited daily by aU 
clergy and religious of both sexes. 
The term is also loosely applied 
to any evening service in church. 
The Sicilian Vespers {q.v,) was a 
massacre of the French conquerors 
of Sicily, at Palermo, Mar* 39* 1232, 

Vespucci* AMERyGD (1461- 
1512). Italian navigator, Bpm in 
Florence, March 9, 1451, he was 
efinoai^ed in 
that city and 
was employed 
in the busi- 
ness house of 
the Medici. 
In 1492 he set 
up for himself 
at Seville and 
entered into 
the conimeroe 
then begin- 
ning with the New World. He paade 
several voyages thither in Spanish 
and Portuguese vessels, and gained 
acquaintance with the little- 
known coasts of S. America. He 
spent the remainder of his life 
making charts and maps of the 
New World, and died in Seville, 
Feb. 22, 1512. 

During his voyages, which were 
described in a now lost letter to the 
Medici family, Vespucci appears to 
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have explored the N.W. coast of 
the S, American continent, which 
he was stated to have visited June 
16, 1497, eight days before the 
arrival of Cabot. On the pub- 
lication of his travels, by Martin 
Waldseemiiller, 1507, a public 
claim was made that Vespucci had 
discovered the mainland, which 
was accordingly named after him, 
and though the matter was long 
in dispute and has latterly been 
decided against him, Amerigo’s 
name, originally given to a small 
strip of land on the Gulf of Mexico, 
was eventually extended to the 
whole of the New World. Consult 
A. y. : Pilot Major, P. J. Pohl, 
1945. Pro?i. Vespootchee. 

Vesta. In Roman mythology, 
Italian goddess of the hearth. She 
was later identified by the Romans 
with the Greek goddess Hestia, 
whose attributes were similar. The 
worship of Vesta was a recognition 
of the supreme importance of fire 
in primitive communities. A 
temple, the Atrium Vestae, was 
maintained in her honour in the 
Forum, According to tradition, 
this sacred fire was brought from 
Troy by Aeneas (g.v.). 

Vesta. One of the asteroids. It 
was discovered by Olbers, March 
29, 1807, the fourth in order to be 
found, and is the brightest known 
of the asteroids. It can occasion- 
ally be seen by the naked eye and 
has an approximate diameter of 
240 m. It revolves round the sun 
in about 1,326 days. See Asteroids, 
Vest i^der. Fylke or co. of 
Norway, formerly known as Lister 
and Mandal- It terminates in the 
Naze (Lindes- 
naes) and has 
an indented 
coast on the 
North Sea. 
Christiansand 
is the chief 
town. The 
area of the co. 
is 2,793 sq. m. 
Pop. 93,326. 

Vestal Vir- 
gin. Priestess 
of the temple 
of Vesta in 
ancient Rome. 
The Vestal 
virgins were 
six in number, 
entered the 
service of the 
goddess at 
from six to ten 
years of age, 
and wesre either offered by their 
parents or chosen by lot from 
f&milies selected by the Pontifex 
Maximus, Service lasted for thirty 


/i 


Vestal Virgin. A 
statue ot a ^estess 
m the National 
Museum, Borne 


years in all, after which period 
they were free to return to civil 
life. During their service they 
were vowed to chastity, and if 
they broke this vow they could be 
buried alive by the Pontifex 
Maximus. Their chief duty was 
the maintenance of the sacred fire 
in the temple. The vestal virgins 
w'ere abolished by Theodosius in 
394. See Rome ; Vesta. 

Vesteraalen Islands. Name 
sometimes applied to Ando, Hin- 
db, and Lango, the three largest 
of the Lofoten Islands (ff.v.). 

Vesterbotten on VXster- 
BOTTEN. Lan or co. of Sweden ; 
the central co, of Norrland. It 
lies between Norrbotten on the N. 
and Jamtland and Vesternorrland 
on the S., and between Norway 
and the Gulf of Bothnia. Lumber- 
ing is the chief industry. Umea is 
the capital. The area of the co. 
is 22,839 sq. m. Pop. est. 228,627. 

Vesternorrland or VXster- 
NORRLAND. Lan or CO. of Sweden. 
It lies between Jamtland and the 
coast of the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
between Vesterbotten and Gefle- 
borg. Lumbering is the chief 
industry. Wood pulp is exported 
fromHernosand the capital, Sunds- 
vail, and other ports. The oo.’s 
area is 9,925 sq. m. Pop. 274,080. 

Vesifold. Fylke or co. of Nor- 
way, formerly known as Jarlsberg 
and Larvik. It lies on the W. side 
of Oslo Fjord, opposite Cstfold. 
Larvik is the chief town. Its area 
is 903 sq. m. Pop. 145,027. 

Vestigial Structure. Any 
part of the body which, once in full 
function, now remains only in 
trace and without use. Such are 
the appendix in man, once an 
active part of the intestinal tract, 
as it still is in the horse ; and the 
pineal eye, a rudimentary eye, 
now useless, in certain lizards. 

Vesting Order. Order made by 
an English court, generally by the 
chancery division, transferring the 
legal estate in any kind of property 
to a person equitably entitled to it. 
Such an order often saves much 
time and trouble and the cost of 
many deeds and documents. 

Vestmanland or VXstman- 
LAND, Inland lan or co. of 
Sweden. It extends N. from Lake 
M5.Iar to Kopparberg between 
Uppsala and Orebro. Iron is mined 
in the W. and N., and silver has 
been mined at Sala since the 15th 
century ; pig iron and iron goods 
are produced in several towns. 
The area is 2,611 sq. m. Pop. 
est. 187,198. 

Vestments (Lat. vestire, to 
clothe). In an ecclesiastical sense, 
garments worn by clergy, choir. 


and their assistants over ordinary 
dress during divine service. Vest- 
ments worn by officiating clergy 
are sometimes called canonicals, 
because prescribed by canon law. 
Particular references will be found 
under the entries alb, amice, cas- 
sock, chasuble, chimere, cope, 
dalmatic, hood, maniple, mitre, 
rochet, stole, surplice, etc. The 
idea that clerical vestments were 
derived from Jewish practice has 
given way to the view that they 
had their origin in the ordinary 
dress of the Roman empire, being 
originally, however, of more costly 
material, and usually white, though 
scarlet stripes on the deacon’s 
dalmatic were known in the 10th 
or 11th century, and black was 
used for mourning and on certain 
other occasions. See Ornament; 
Ritualism. 

Vestris, Gaetano (1729-1808). 
Italian dancer and choreographer. 
This Florentine made his d6but 
at the Paris Opera in 1748 and 
was maitre de ballet there during 
1770-76. With his extensions to 
the technique of male dancers, he 
ranks among the creative figures 
of baUet. His wife, Anna Heiner 
(1752-1808), was the inventor of 
the pirouette. 

Vestris, Lttcia Elizabeth 
(1797-1856). British actress and 
opera-singer. Daughter of Gae- 
tano Bartoloz- 
zi (1757-1821), 
engraver, she 
was bom in 
London. In 
1813 she mar- 
ried the Italian 
dancerAuguste 
ArmandVestris 
(1787-1825), 
from whom she 
separated in 
1816. A year earlier she made her 
first appearance in opera. She 
acted in Paris, 1816, at Drury 
Lane, 1820, and won popularity 
in light com'cdy and burlesque 
in London and the provinces. In 
1831, with Maria Foote, she opened 
the Olympic Theatre, London, and 
m 1838 married Charles James 
Mathews, with whom she visited 
the U.S.A. and assisted in the 
management of Covent Garden 
Theatre, 1839-42, and the Lyceum 
Theatre, 1847-54. Retiring in 
1854, she died Aug. 8, 1856. 

Vestry (Lat. vestiarium^ ward- 
robe). Room attached to a 
church in which the vestments are 
kept. Qualified parishioners used 
to meet in vestiy to consider parish 
affairs, and the name was applied 
to the meeting itself. The vestry 
in this sense now consists of the 
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fracture or weakness in the earth’s 
crust, which marks the E. edge 
of the sunken land below the 
basin of the W. Mediterranean. 
Grapes are grown on the slopes 
for the wines lacrima Christi and 
vino greco. See Cone; Crater; 
Naples ; Volcano. Cojiault Vol- 
canoes, G. W. TyrreU, 1931. 

Veszprem. Town of Hungary, 
capital of the co. of the same name. 
It is 60 m. S.W. of Budapest and 
7 m. N.W. of Lake Balaton. It is 
the seat of a bishop, and has a 
14th century cathedral. Wines 
and fruit are produced in the 
locality. During the Second Great 
War it was captured from the 
Germans by Tolbukhin’s 3rd 
Ukrainian army March 24, 1945, 
during a rapid advance -to the 
S.W. of Budapest. 


Vesuvius. The Italian volcano on the 
minor 

incumbent, the ratepayers, and 
occupiers of rated premises. At 
one time the vestry exercised wide 
powers, secular as well as eccle- 
siastical ; e.Qr. they elected parish 
of&cials such as the assessor and 
collector and surveyor of high- 
ways. They have long since lost 
their secular powers, and the 
ecclesiastical have been greatly 
reduced. In 1921 aU authority 
over affairs of the church, except 
the election of sidesmen and 
churchwardens and the adminis- 
tration of charities, was trans- 
ferred to the parochial church 
council; and in 1933 in urban 
areas any remaining powers were 
with similar exceptions given to 
the borough or urban district 
council. See Ecclesiastical Law. 

Vesuvianite* Alternative name 
for the mineral idocrase (g.v.). 

Vesuvius. Volcano in Italy. 
It rises to a height of about 3,890 
ft., 10 m. E.S.E. of Naples, on 
the shore of the Bay of Naples. 
It is a solitary height about 30 m. 
round, the base rising from the 
plain of Campania, and has two 
summits, the nearly perfect cone 
of Vesuvius and the old semicircu- 
lar ridge of Somma which encloses 
the central cone. 

The mt. is composed of tuffs or 
volcanic ashes, interstratified with 
lava flows. Among ejected blocks 
found on its slopes are pieces of 
Apennine limestone derived from 
the underlying basement rocks. 
Before a.d. 79 the crater formed 
a deep depression, and its slopes 
were obscured by thick forests. 
The vicinity was thickly peopled, 
as its volcanic nature was not 
suspected. On Aug. 24, 79, an 
eruption destroyed Sie top of the 


shore of the Bay of Naples seen during a 
iruption 

mt., and Pompeii and other towns 
were buried under ashes, w'hile 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed 
by a torrent of mud. 

Subsequent explosions occurred 
. at later dates ; in 472 ashes 
reached Constantinople, and in 
1036 the first outflow of lava ap- 
‘peared. In more recent eruptions 
the shape and size of the moun- 
tain have been modified, and in 
the intervals between them the 



Vetch. Spra:^ of flowers and leaves 
of Vicia saliva; inset, seed pods 


inhabitants of the dist. have en- 
croached on the dread area only 
to suffer ; 18,000 people perished 
in 472, Torre del Greco suffered 
in 1631, 1794, and 1861, Torre 
Annunziata and other villages 
in 1631 and 1906. 

A wire rope rly. connects the 
summit with the base ; an obser- 
vatory is mambained near the 
cone, whence warnings are issued 
of variations in the crater’s 
quiescent condition, and expedi- 
tions start to investigate the 
problems of volcanism and seismo- 
graphy. Vesuvius and neighbour- 
ing volcanoes indicate a line of 


Vetch OB Tare {Vida sativa). 
Annual herb of the family Legu- 
minosae, the commonest of the 
British wild vetches. Widely cul- 
tivated as a fodder plant, it has 
several stems, with alternate 
leaves divided into five or six 
pairs of oval or oblong leaflets, and 
ending in tendrils by means of 
which the plant climbs up grass 
stems, etc. The pale purple 
stalkless flowers are either solitary 
or in pairs, and the long- slender 
pods are slightly hairy. See 
Kidney Vetch. 

Vetermary Science. Science 
of treating the diseases of domestic 
animals. Formerly confined as a 
rule to diseases of animals bred for 
work, food, or sport, e.g. horses, 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and dogs, it was 
later extendi to those of all pets, 
including birds. The main in- 
fectious diseases from which 
animals suffer, and which are 
treated by veterinary science, 
are rabies and distemper, peculiar 
to dogs; swine fever and swine 
erysipelas, in the pig ; braxy and 
louping ill, pecidiar to sheep ; 
rinderpest and bovine pleuro- 
pneumoma that affect only cattle ; 
and strangles and S. African 
horse sicl&iess (only horses). 
Others, which attack more than 
one species, are quarter ill, 
glanders, actinomycosis, tetanus, 
foot-and-mouth disease, tubercu- 
losis, anthrax, all except the first 
communicable to human beings. 

This science is said to owe its 
origin to the Koman writer, 
Vegetius, who lived c. 300, and 
has been practised empirically 
by agriculturists of all countries 
and all ages, but not until the 
18th century was it systematic- 
ally studied. In '1761 a veterinary 
college was founded at Lyons, 
and the vast increase in scientific 
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knowledge that marked the 19th 
century made possible the veter- 
inary surgeon of today. A portion 
of sums invested on totalisator 
betting at horse races may be 
devoted by the betting control 
board to veterinary science. 

Veterinary Surgeon. One 
who studies the diseases of 
animals (including birds) and 
- their cure. In 
the U.K. the gov- 
erning body in 
veterinary sur- 
gery is the Royal 
College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, 
incorporated hy 
Royal College of charter in 

Veterinary Sur- 1844. The college 
geons arms ig governed also 
by later charters and by several 
Acts of parliament, the most impor- 
tant of which are the Veterinary 
Surgeons Acts of 1881 and 1948. 
The college keeps a register of all 
persons who have qualified by 
passing its examinations or by 
holding degrees in veteriiiary 
science in certain universities 
approved for that purpose by the 
privy council. The council also 
keeps a supplementary register 
of persons not thus qualified but 
who, before the coming into full 
operation of the 1948 Act, were 
at least 28 years of age and had 
satisfied the council that they 
were of good personal character 
and had during the ten years 
preceding application for a total 
of -seven years been engaged as their 
principal means of livelihood in 
diagnosing diseases of animals 
and giving them medical or 
surgical teatment. The period of 
seven years might be reduced for 
the benefit of persons in war 
service or work of national 
importance. A person not in 
either register is not allowed to 
practise veterinary surgery under 
penalty of £100 &e. 

Unqualified persons may, except 
in certain cases, treat ^animals 
owned by themselves or by their 
employers or by members of 
their own household, and may 
render first aid. There are certain 
wider exemptions for persons 
engaged in agriculture. Employees 
of animal welfare societies may 
also be licensed by the ministry 
of Agriculture to give certain 
medical or other treatment or to 
p^orm specified minor operations 
in order to relieve x^in. 

A person not on the main register 
must not use the title veterinary 
surgeon and a person nmther on 
the main nor on the supple- * 
mentary register must not use the 


title veterinary practitioner. Nor 
must a person use any name, 
title, description, etc., for himself, 
his business, or his premises cal- 
culated to lead to the belief that 
he has veterinary qualifications 
that he does not in fact possess. 

The council acting through its 
disciplinary committee may re- 
move the name of any person 
from either register on certain 
grounds — e.g. misconduct. An 
appeal lies to the high court, A 
practising veterinary surgeon is 
exempt from jury service. 

The oldest school for the science 
in the U.K. is the Royal Veterinary 
College at Camden Town, London, 
N.W.l, founded, in 1791. Affiliated 
to it are schools at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, and Cambridge. See. Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps. 

Veto (Lat., I forbid). Term for 
the power of checking proposed 
legislation possessed hy a king or 
body of men. In Great Britain 
the sovereign has not used his 
right of veto since 1707, and some 
authorities think that it has 
lapsed. In parliaments of two 
houses, one usually possesses the 
right of vetoing legislation passed 
by the other, and this was so in 
the U.K. until 1911. The Parlia- 
ment Act that year reduced the 
lords’ power of veto to two years. 
The Labour govt, introduced in 
1947 a bill reducing the lords’ veto 
to one year j thrice passed by the 
commons, thrice rejected by the 
lords, it received the royal assent, 
Dec, 16, 1949. The U.S. president 


Veveyse, near its mouth on the 
Lake of Geneva, 11 m. by rly. 
E.S.E. of Lausanne. Steamers go 
from here to other places on the 
lake, and there is a funicular rly. 
up Mont Pelerin. Pop. 12,698. 

Vexatious Indictment. Legal 
term for an indictment laid 
maliciously and without any 
possible grounds. At common 
law anyone could prefer an in- 
dictment to a grand jury against 
anyone. This power was re- 
stricted by the vexatious Indict- 
ments Act, 1859, in regard to 
certain offences. In 1933 grand 
juries were abolished, and no 
indictment could be preferred 
unless the accused had been 
committed for trial or consent 
obtained from a high court judge ; 
or, in the case of perjury, under 
the order of the person presiding 
over the court where perjury is 
alleged to have been committed, 

Vexid, VaxjO, or Wexi6. City 
of Sweden^ in the co, of Krono- 
berg. It is 58 m. direct 'W.N',W. of 
Kalmar, and has rly. connexions 
with Kalmar and Karlscrona. 
The 14th cent, cathedral is the chief 
building. There are iron foundries 
and match factories. Pop. 16,236. 

Vezelay. Village of France. In 
the dept, of Yonne, it stands on a 
hill overlooking the valley of the 
Cure, 9i ra. W.S.W.’of Avallon. A 
Benedictine abbey, founded in the 
9th century, acquired the alleged 
relics of S. Mary Magdalene, and 
became a famous place of pil- 
grimage. Here, in 1146, the 
Second Crusade was initiated by 


has a veto on all legislation, unless the council convoked by Louis 
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the two houses jointly pass a 
vetoed measure by a majority of 
two-thirds. In the British do- 
minions the only veto is that 
of one house over the other. 
The term veto was applied to the 
rule in the U.N. security council 
under which a negative vote by 
one of the five permanent members 
(U.K., U.S.A., U.S.S.R., EVance, 
China), outweigh- 
ed any number 
of positive votes. 

Russia’s Use of 
the veto rMuced 
the work of the 
security council 
virtually to 
nil. See Liber- 
um Veto 5 Parlia- 
ment Act ; Uni- 
ted Nations, 

Vevey. Town 
and tourist re- 
sort of Switzer- 
land. In toe can- 
ton oi Vaud, it 
stantis on the 


VII, and in 1189 Richard Coeur 
de Lion and Philip Augustus met 
before setting out on the Third 
Crusade. The sentences of Vezelay 
were promulgated by Becket 
against his opponents. The Ro- 
manesque abbey church of S. Made- 
leine, restored by Viollet-le-Duc, 
has a fine 1 1th cent, have and Gothic 
sculptures. Prosperous in the Middle 
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A.ges, Vezelay is still surrounded 
by walls a mile in circuit. 

Vez^e, River of France, in the 
depts, of Correze and Dordogne. 
It rises in the Monts du Limousin, 
X. of the Puy de Mejnuac, and 
flows through a rocky valley in a 
S.W. direction to meet the Dor- 
dogne at Limeuil, joining the 
Correze near Brive. Among the 
towns on its banks are Uzerche, 
Terrasson, Le Bugue. Its length 
is 115 m. 

Via Dolorosa (Lat., sorrov’ful 
road). Name, probably given 
during the Middle Ages, of a 
narrow street in Jerusalem, indi- 
cated by a doubtful tradition as 
the way along which Jesus 
carried His cross from the haU 
of judgement to Calvary. The 
14 stations are marked by tablets. 
The term is applied also to this 
journey of Jesus, and in that sense 
was a favourite subject of the 
old masters, e.g, Raphael, Ghirlan- 
dajo, Ribalta. 

Viaduct (Lat. via, way ; ducta, 
led). Elevated structure, support- 
ed usuaUy on arches, for carrjdng a 
road or rly. across a river, valley, 
or gorge. See Aqueduct ; Holborn ; 
Luxemburg iUus. p. 5338. 

Via Mala (Lat., bad road). Road 
in Switzerland, in the canton of 
Grisons. It occurs on the route 
over the Spliigen Pass in a^ mt. 
gorge in the valley of the Hinter 
Rhine. Four m, in length, it passes 
between almost vertical limestone 
cliffs 1,600 ft. high, and crosses 
ravines by three high bridges, and 
in parts there are galleries and 
tunnels. OriginaUy made in 
1470, it was reconstructed with a 


width of 21 ft., 1818-24. 

Vian, Sir Philip (b. 1894). 
British sailor. From Dartmouth 
he entered the navy, and achieved 
celebrity in the 
^ Second Great 
7? War by rescu- 
ing in 1940 
300 British 
seamen from 
the German 
prison ship 
Altmark (g.u.) 
when, as a cap- 
tain, he com- 
manded the 
As an admiral 



Sir Philip Vian, 
British sailor 


destroyer Cossack, 
he was in charge of convoys which 
ran the Malta blockade in 1942. 
Vian later covered the Sicilian 
and Salerno landings, 1943. He 
commanded the 1st aircraft carrier 
squadron in the Pacific during 
1944-46, later becoming second-in- 
command of the British Pacific 
fleet. Appointed 5th sea lord, 1946, 
and'deputy chief of naval staff (air), 


1947, he was promoted admiral 
of the fleet, 1948, and appointed 
C.-in-C. home fleet, 1950. He was 
awarded the D.S.O. with two bars 
and was knighted in 1942. 

Vianua do Gastello. Dist. of 
Portugal, in the prov. Entre Minho 
e Douro. It has an Atlantic sea- 
board and is hounded on the N. by 
the Minho. The fisheries, salmon in 
the rivers, tunny and sardines in 
the sea, are valuable. Area, 
814 sq. m. Pop. 258,596. 

Vianna do Gastello. Town and 
port of Portugal, capital of the 
dist. of the same name. It is at 
the mouth of the Lima river, 45 m, 
by rly. N. by W. of Oporto. 
Defended by the old CasteUo do 
S. Thiago, it is adorned by a 
Renaissance town hall, a cathedral, 
and other churches. The Campo 
da Agonia is a place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. est. 11,000. 

Viareggio, Port and bathing 
resort of Italy, in the prov. of 
Lucca, Tuscany. It is 13 m. by rly. 
N.W, of Pisa and 33 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Spezia. Shelley’s body 
was washed ashore here and 
cremated on the beach in 1822. 
There are shipbuilding yards and 
a school of navigation. In the 
Second Great War it was captured 
by the Allied 5th army Sept. 16, 
1944. Pop. eat. 28,000. 

Via Sacra (Lat. sacred way). 
One of the most important streets 
of ancient Rome, probably so 
called from the numerous sacred 
monuments on it or in the neigh- 
bourhood. Beginning at the 
Capitoline HiU, it went past the 
Basilica JuUa, and the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, crossed the 
Forum, ran along the N. of the 
temple of Julius Caesar, passing the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
and the basilica of Constantine on 
the other side, and the arch of Titus 
at the S.E. end of the Forum, and 
thence to the Colosseum. During 
the empire the Via Sacra was 
carried as far as the Esquiline Hill, 

Viaticnm (Lat., provision for a 
journey). Administration of the 
Holy Communion to the daiger- 
ously sick or dying. The R.C. 
Church has a special formulary for 
this office, which is provided for in 
the Church of England by direc* 
tions for The Communion of the 
Sick. In the ancient Church, both 
baptism and the Holy Eucharist 
were called Viatica, 

^horg. Town of Denmark, 
capital of the eo, of the same 
name in Central Jutland. It is on 
the lake of Viborg, 38 m. N.W. 
of Aarhus and 140 m- N.W. of 
Copenhagen. The Romanesque 
granite cathedral, built 1130-69, 


was rebuilt 1864-76 ; the bishopric 
dates from the 11th centu^5^ Pop. 
20,084. 

Viborg. Swedish name of the 
Karelo-Finnish toum of Viipuri 
(gr.v.). 

Vibration. Regular oscillation 
or reciprocating motion set up in 
ether or matter by various forces. 
Such is the vibration of a violin 
string, the air of an organ pipe, etc. 
The simplest type of periodic 
vibration is known as a simple 
harmonic motion, and a vibration, 
or oscillation, or cycle, refers to a 
complete to-and-fro motion. The 
number of vibrations made by a 
body in one sec. is termed its fre- 
quency, Ether; Heat; Light; 
Radio-activity ; Wave ; Xt-Rays. 

Vibrator. Electrical device 
used in converting D.C. to A.O. 
Vibrators are used where radio 
sets are to be operated off a loW'- 
voltage battery, without a separate 
H.T. supply car radio sets). 
They incorporate a vibrating reed 
carrying contacts and operated by 
a magnet coil in a similar manner 
to an electric bell or buzzer, so 
that the D.C. circuit is rapidly 
made and broken, producing a 
pulsating current. This can be 
applied to a transformer and 
stepped up as required, producing 
a Mgh-voltage A.C. at the trans- 
former secondary. This can then 
be applied to an ordinary 
rectifier, and re-converted into 
high-voltage D.O. Certain types 
of vibrator are arranged with 
additional contacts on the reed to 
which the A.C. supply is connected, 
being then rectified once more ; the 
net effect is that D.C. can be trans- 
formed from one voltage to 
another in the small currents 
required for radio work with appa- 
ratus considerably smaller and 
simpler than a motor-generator 
set, which would otherwise be 
necessary. The term has also been 
used (as an alternative to trembler) 
for any form of vibrating contact. 

Vicar (Lat. vicarina, deputy). 
In the Church of England, any iii- 
cunihent of a parish, not a rector, 
entitled to solemnise marriages and 
keep the fees. Theoretically, the 
owner of the tithes- is the rector, 
and the vicar is his deputy. Owners 
of tithes may be ecclesiastical cor- 
porations or laymen, to whom or 
to whose predecessors the great 
tithes of a parish have been grant- 
ed. The vicarage is, strictly, the 
term used for the benefice, includ- 
ing house, glebe, fees, and offerings. 
It is commonly applied to the 
vicar’s residence. Vicars-choral 
are the assistants of the canons or 
prebendaries of collegiate churches. 
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especially in connexion with the 
musical parts of divine service. In 
the R.C. Church, a vicar is one who 
represents the pope or bishop. One 
of the titles of the pope is Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. See Bishop ; Curate ; 
Ecclesiastical Law ; Rector. 

Vicar-General. Lay legal 
officer who acts as deputy of the 
archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in granting marriage licences : 
the institution of benefices, and the 
confirmation of bishops. He has 
under him a registrar, an apparitor, 
and chief clerk and record keeper. 
His office is 1, The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, S.W.l. Thomas 
Cromwell was appointed the king’s 
vicar-general, vice-gerent, and 
chief commissary by Henry VIII 
in 1535 ; he was the only holder of 
that office. 

In the R.C. Church, a bishop may 
appoint two or more vicars-general 
to assist him, and may assi^ to 
each jurisdiction over a particular 
district, or commit to one charge 
of contentious matters, to another 
voluntarjr jurisdiction, or ^ give 
them all joint and fiill jurisdiction 
over the whole diocese, apart from 
offices coming under pontificalia. 

Vicar of Bray. Title of a song 
written in the time of George I by 
an officer in the British army. 
Though telling of a vicar, suppos- 
edly of Bray, Berks, who lived in 
the reigns of Charles 11, James II, 
William III, Anne, and George I, 
and who yet by change of faith re- 
tained his living, it is said to have 
in mind Simon Alleyn, or Aleyn, 
vicar of Bray, 1540-88. During the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward YI, 
Maiy, and Elizabeth, he remained 
vicar by thrice changing his faith 
between R.C. and !lSotestant. 

Vicar of Wakefield, The. Prose 
tale by Goldsmith, published 1766. 
The vicar, Dr. Primrose, narrator 




bolted to a bench but has also a 
leg affording support from the 
floor. The pin-vice is formed from 
a single piece of steel, thinned 
down below the jaws to furnish the 
springy bow-shaped portion. In 
the leg-vice a separate spring be- 
tween the jaws keeps them apart 
until the screw is operated to 
bring them together. A defect of 
both types is that the jaws open 
and close at an angle ; the early- 
pattem hand-vice has the same 
drawback. 

Vices used by engineers are 
made with a parallel action ; one 
jaw usually is an integral part of a 
heavy slide which moves in and out 
horizontally in a socket of the base 
plate of which the other (fixed) 
jaw forms an integral part. The 
jaws are brought together by a 
screw of deeply cut square thread 
or buttress thread. In the pin- vice 
and hand- vice the screw is station- 
ary, and a wing-nut applies pres- 
sure. In bigger types the nut is 
stationary, formed in the casting 
of the fixed jaw ; the screw is turn- 
ed with a tommy-bar to operate 
the movable jaw. In other vices 
the movable jaw is closed in by 
hydraulic action. Air-operated 
vices are used where a workshop 
has compressed air available for 
other tools. 

The simplest vice used by wood- 
workers consists of two oblong 
plates of beechwood, one screwed 
to the face of the bench and the 



Vice. Patterns in common use. 1. 
Carpenter’s bench vice, with wooden 
Jaws. 2, A revolving head and 
base vice. 3. Loose-jawed vice, 
with tail attached to floor. 4. Hand 
vice. 5. Pin vice 

No. 2 by courtesy of,Abbott8, Birks & Co. 

one red ball in the upper right- 
hand corner; The equivalent rank 
in the army and air force is lieu- 
tenant-general and air marshal 
respectively. See Royal Navy 
colour plate. 

Vice- Admiralty Court. Tri- 
bunal formerly established in Brit- 
ish possessions,, holding jurisdic- 
tion over maritime matters. These 
courts were appointed under the 
great seal, and by an Act of 1863 
dealt with all kinds of claims, 
piracy, prizes, etc. The Act was 
repealed in 1890, and the vice- 


of the story, is by nature an ad- 
mker of human happy faces, and a 
firm believer that it is unlavrful for 
a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land to many twice. In addition 
to Deborah Primrose, his wife — 
for pickling, preserving, and cook- 
ery none could excel her — ^the 
characters include George, their 
eldest son ; Olivia, open, sprightly, 
and commanding — ^victimised by 
Squire Thornhill ; and Sophia, 
soft, modest, and alluring — ^who 
wins Sir William Thornhill, alias 
Mr, BuroheU. 

Vice. Implement with two jaws 
between which an object may be 
gripped and held fast while work is 
done upon it. The jaws may be 
held open by a spring, as in the 
watchmaker’s pin- vice, or in the 
blacksmith’s leg-vice, which is 


other moving horizontally on 
guide-rods. A stout screw of 
beech brings the loose jaw against 
the fixed one. A steel screw and 
nut are often used along with 
wooden plates. AU-metal joiners’ 
vices are taking the place of the 
earlier type. In these the complete 
vice, with steel or other metal 
jaws, is screwed or bolted to the 
bench. Often there is a quick- 
release action, so that work can be 
freed without running the screw 
back. Metal workers’ vices also 
are made with quick-release. 

Vice-Admiral. Officer in the 
British navy, next in rank above a 
rear-admiral. Upon his cuff he 
wears one broad gold stripe, with 
two narrow gold stripes above it, 
the upper stripe having a curl. His 
flag is the S. George’s Cross with 


admiralty courts were superseded 
by courts set up in the various 
colonies, which exercises unlimited 
jurisdiction in all Admiralty 
matters. 

Vice-Chancellor. Deputy of a 
chancellor. In the English legal 
system, the vice-chancellors, origin- 
ally assistants to the lord chan- 
cellor, became prominent equity 
officials. The title was discontinu- 
ed in 1873, and the last vice-chan- 
cellor was Sir James Bacon (1798- 
1895). The judge of the court of 
the duchy of Lancaster is called 
the vice-chancellor. The office is 
an important one in English and 
other universities, where the vice- 
chancellor, as representing the 
chancellor, is the acting head of 
the university. At Oxford ^d 
Cambridge he is selected according 
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to seniority from among the heads 
of houses ; normally he serves for 
four years. The death in office 
of W." F. S. Stally brass, vice-chan- 
cellor of Oxford, in 194S, created 
a situation without precedent. At 
Manchester, Leeds, and other 
universities the official is ap- 
pointed for life. 

Vicente, Gm (c. 1470-1540). 
Portuguese dramatist. A native of 
Guimaraes, he studied law at Lis- 
bon university, but turning to 
literature, became attached suc- 
cessively to the courts of Manoel I 
and John III, for whom he provid- 
ed dramatic entertainments. He 
wrote 44 plays, some in Spanish, 
some in Portuguese, and others in 
both. His work, representing the 
transition from the medieval to 
the modem drama, consists of 
religious plays, including the fam- 
ous Auto of the Soul, 1508, tragi- 
comedies for the court, and popu- 
lar comedies and farces like Ignez 
Pereira, 1523. He portrayed many 
national types and satirised the 
corraptions of Church and society. 
Consult Life, A. F. G. Bell, 1922. 

Vicenza. City of Italy, capital 
of the Venetian prov. of Vicenza. 
It stands at the confluence of the 
Retrone and Bacchiglione, 41 m. 
by rly. W.N.W. of Venice. The old 
city, which has seven bridges across 
the rivers, is girdled by a moat and 
half-ruined waUs. Many of its 
buildings were designed by Pal- 
ladio, a native ; the Basilica Palla- 


control of the city of Padua and 
the families of Scala and Visconti, 
it became subject to Venice in 1404, 
In the Second Great War the 
cathedral was wrecked, six churches 
suffered damage, and a score of 
palaces were wholly or in part des- 
troyed by fire as a result of Allied 
air attack on the Vicenza rail- 3 "ards 
in the spring of 1945. 

Vice-President. American 
officer of state. He is elected every 
fourth year at the same time and in 
the same manner as the president, 
the two being voted for on a joint 
ticket. His only official duty is 
to preside over the senate, but 
without a vote except in case of a 
tie. By custom he often represents 
the president at social functions. 
His salary is $15,000, together with 
various allowances. Although the 
normal duty of a vice-president is 
slight, occasions arise when it be- 
comes of supreme importance. 
‘Tn case,’* says the constitution, 
“ of the removal of the president 
from office, or of his death, re- 
signation, or inability to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on 
the vice-president.'* The following 
have stepped into the VTiite House 
on the death of the president : 
Tyler (1841), Fillmore (1850), 
Johnson (1865), Arthur (1881), T. 
Roosevelt (1901), Coolidge (1923), 
H. S. Truman (1945). 

Viceroy (Lat. vice, in place of ; 
Fr. roi, king). Term used for one . 


who governs on behalf of a sove- 
reign, The governor-general of 
British India was usually called 
the viceroy, as was the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland until 1922. 
The last viceroy of India was Earl? 
Moimtbatten, appointed 1947. The 
Spanish king's representatives in 
Naples and America were offieiall}^ 
styled vieeroj^s. The feminine is 
vice-reine. 

Vice Versa. Title of a humor- 
ous fantasy by F. Anstey 
published ISS^ Paul Bultitude, a 
City man, is granted his heedless 
wish to he a schoolboy again, and 
for a time changes bodies, but not 
minds, with his son Dick. The 
father goes away to the son’s 
private school while the son mis- 
manages the father's business. A 
stage version, by Edward Rose, 
was produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, 1910, a film 
version (with Roger Livesey) 1948 

Vich OR ViQTTE. City of Spain, 
in the prov. of Barcelona. It is 
38 m. by rty. N. of Barcelona, in a 
hiU-encircled plain, with quaint 
houses which straggle up the 
slopes. The cathedral, built in 
1040 and repaired 1803, has 
beautiful tracery to its cloister 
windows. The museum of art 
and archaeology has prehistoric, 
Greco-Roman, and medieval anti- 
quities. Textiles occupy many in- 
habitants ; bats and paper are 
manufactured. Known to the 
Romans as Ausa, Vich was later 


diana surrounding the 
Palazzo della Ragione 
has a slender campanile 
265 ft., the Rotonda 
Palladiana shows a 
Greek colonnade, the 
wooden Teatro Olim- 
pico (1584) has curious 
permanent scenery on 
the stage. On Monte 
Berico, S. of the city, 
rises the pilgrimage 
church of Madonna del 
Monte. Silk and silk 
goods are the chief 
product ; straw hats, 
woollens, leather, and 
musical instruments 
are also made. There 
is a trade in wine, 
wheat, and vegetables. 
Pop. (1936) 69,379. 

Known to the 
Romans as Vicetia, the 
place in the early 
Middle Ages was the 
capital of a Lombard 
duchy. It joined the 
Lombard League 
against Barbarossa in 
the 12th century. Suc- 
cessively under the 



Vicenza, Ital] 
ol S. 


1. The Civic Mosenm, one of Palladio’s finest hnildings. 2, The church 
»renzo. 3. The Piazza del Signore, showing, right, the Town Hall 
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called Ausona and Vicus Anso- 
iiensis. Pop. 14,800. 

Vichy. Town and health resort 
of France, in the dept, of AUier. It 
stands on the right bank of the 
AUier, 232 m. by rly, S.S.E, of 
Paris and 75 m. W.N.W. of Lyons. 
Its agreeable climate and thermal 
springs haye made Vichy one of 
the best-known watering-places 
in Europe. The ^Itablissement 
Thermale is the property of the 
state, and there is a large export 
of the bottled waters. The Grande 
Grille, Puits Carre, and Celestiiis 
are the most important springs, 
alleged to be efficacious for diges- 
tive ailments, gout, liver troubles, 
and anaemia. The waters were 
known to the Romans, whose 
name for the to'wn was Vicus 
Calidus. The seat of the Vichy 
government (v.i,) 1940-44, Vichy 
was liberated by French forces of 
the interior Aug. 26, 1944. 

Vichy Government. Name 
usually given to the govt, set up 
by Marshal P6tain at Vichy after 
the Franco-German armistice in 
June, 1940. Its sphere was limited 
to unoccupied France, which area 
it continued in theory to rule even 
after the German occupation of the 
whole of France in Nov., 1942. 
It came to an end with Petain’s 
forcible removal from Vichy by 
the Germans on Aug. 20, 1944. 
Until the Allied invasion of French 
N. Africa in Nov., 1942, it com- 
manded the aUegiance of all the 
French colonies except French 
Equatorial Africa, the New Heb- 
rides, and New Caledonia (which 
decjared for de Gaulle in 1940) 
and Syria and Lebanon (occupied 
by the British and Free French, 
July, 1941). See France in the 
Second Great War ; Laval ,• P6tain. 

Vickers. Name of a British en- 
gineering firm. It was established 
in Sheffield in 1867 as Naylor 
Vickers and Co., and devoted 
itself to the fabrication of struc- 
tural steels until 1897, when the 
Naval Construction and Arma- 
ment Co. Ltd., and the Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt Guns and Ammuni- 
tion Co. Ltd,, were taken over. 
The name was then changed to 
Vickers* Sons and Maxim, one 
of the chief products of the new co. 
being the Vickers* machine-gun. 
In 1911 the firm assumed its pre- 
sent title of Vickers Ltd. 

One of the earliest builders of 
aircraft, it introduced in 1913 the 
first aeroplane to carry a machine- 
gun, Throughout the First Great 
War the company produced a 
succession of notable military 
types, culminating in the Vimy 
bomber {see iUus. p. 137) which in 


1919 made the first air crossing of 
the N. Atlantic. In 1928 Vickers 
(Aviation) Ltd. was formed as a 
subsidiary co. to take over avia- 
tion activities, and soon absorbed 
the Supermarine aviation works, 
originators of the Spitfire (q.v.). 
In 1938 this subsidiary was taken 
over by Vickers Armstrong. Out- 
standing products of the Second 
Great War were the Wellington 
(q.v.) bomber and the Warwick. 
In 1946 the Viking air liner was 
introduced, and in 1950 the 
Viscount, the first turbo-jet air- 
liner on regular service. 

Vickex^ Hardness. Standard 
of measurement in metallurgy. 
The diamond pyramid hardness 
of the surface of a material may 
be tested by a Vickers hardness 
testing machine. This machine, 
with an adjustable force and for a 
set time, automatically presses the 
shaped diamond into the surface 
of the specimen under test. The 
diamond, a square pyramid of 
apex angle 136® held apex down 
against the material, leaves 'a 
square shaped recess in the sur- 
face. By measuring through a 
microscope the mean length of the 
diagonals of the square on the 
surface level, and relating this 
dimension to the applied load by a 
standard equation, a figure known 
as the diamond pyramid hardness 
results. The equation is D.P.H.= 
1*854 X load diagonal squared, 
with load in kilograms and diag- 
onal in millimetres. The harder 
the material, the smaller the 
recess, and the greater the Vickers 
hardness number, 

Vickerstown. This town of 
Lancashire, really a suburb of 
Barrow-in-Furness, is described 
under Walney Island. 

VIcksihurg. City of Mississippi, 
U.S.A., and the co. seat of Warren 
CO. It stands at the confluence of 
the Ya^oo and Mississippi rivers, 
235 m. by rly. N,N.W. of New 
Orleans, and is served by the Ala- 
bama and Vicksburg and other 
rlys., also by river steamers and 
barges. It is an important centre of 
the cotton trade. Industrial plants 
include saw mills, lumber mills, 
iron and boiler works, canneries, 
and furniture and ice factories. 
Negroes form 51 p.o, of the pop. 
Disaster threatened Vicksburg in 
1876, when the Mississippi sud- 
denly out a new channel, isolating 
the city ; govt, engineers diverted 
the Yazoo into a canal, thus trans- 
fonning Vicksburg again into a 
river port in 1902. Settled about 
18U, Vicksburg was incorporated 
as a town in 1824, and became a 
city in 1836. Pop. 24,460, 


Vicksburg, Siege of. Opera- 
tion in the American Civil War 
(q.v,). In Nov., 1862, Grant had 
begun a series of unsuccessful 
movements against the great for- 
tress of Vicksburg. On April 30, 
1863, having effected the passage 
of the Mississippi, he drove the con- 
federates behind Vicksburg and 
besieged the latter more closely. 
On July 4 Pemberton, Confeder- 
ate commander, surrendered with 
30,000 men and nearly 200 guns. 

Vicomte de Bragelonne, Le. 
Romance written by Alexandre 
Dumas in collaboration with 
Auguste Maquet, 1848-50, It is a 
narrative of enormous length, and 
introduces the heroes of The T^ee 
Musketeers (q.v,), 

Victor. Name of three popes 
and two anti-popes. Victor I, pope 
A.D. 189-198, ranks as the 14th 
bishop of Rome. A native of 
Africa, he decreed that Easter 
must always be kept on Sunday, 
He was canonised as a martyr, but 
his martjTdom is not recorded. 

Victor II (c. 1018-57). Pope 
1055--57. The son of Count 
Hartwig of Bavaria, and a kinsman 
of the emperor Henry III, his 
name was Gebhard. At 24 he 
was made bishop of Eichstatt, 
and on the death of Leo IX 
was nominated to the papacy by 
the emperor on the advice of 
Hildebrand. Gebhard made his 
election conditional on the emperor 
returning to the papacy all pos- 
sessions taken from it. On Henry 
Ill’s death, 1066, the guardianship 
of his son fell to the pope, who 
crowned him Henry IV. Victor 
died at Arezzo, Jx4y 28, 1057, and 
was buried at Ravenna. 

Victor III (c. 1026-87 )i Pope in 
1086-87. Born at Benevento, of a 
noble Lombard family, he became 
a Benedictine monk, and under the 
liame of Desiderius was chosen 
abbot of Monte Cassino in 1057 
and created cardinal in 1058. His 
influence as abbot was used to bring 
the Normans in Italy to the support 
of the papacy, and to mediate be- 
tween Gergory VII and the em- 
peror. Named by that pope on his 
deathbed, 1085, as his successor, 
Desiderius resisted, but a year later 
was forcibly declared pope. Driven 
from Rome by the emperor’s pre- 
fect, he retired to Monte Cassino, 
and only on the expulsion of the 
anti-pope, Clement III, did he re- 
turn to be consecrated. He died at 
Monte Cassino, Sept. 16, 1087, and 
was succeeded by Urban II. 

Victoir IV, Title of two anti- 
popes. ( I ) Cardinal Gregory Conti, 
who reigned in opposition to 
Innocent II in March-May, 1138.. 
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(2) Cardinal Octavian, who be- 
longed to the powerful Roman 
family of the counts of Tusculum, 
and reigned 1159-64. Elected by a 
minoritj^ of the cardinals, he had 
the support of the clergy and 
people of Rome against Alexander 
III. The emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa objected to Alexander, 
and convoked a sjmod which met 
at Pavia, 1160, and declared for 
Victor, anathematising Alexander. 
The anti-pope died at Lucca, 
April 20, 1164. 

Victor, Claude Perrin (1764- 
1841). French soldier. Born at 
La Marche, in the Vosges, Dec. 7, 
1764, he en- 
tered the army 
in 1781, and 
in 1793 was 
made a gener- 
al, his daring 
at the siege of 

brought him 
under Napo- 
leon’s notice. S^ude Victor. • 
In the Italian 

campaigns, 1796-1800, he increased 
his reputation, and as a reward for 
his services at Friedland in 1807 
was made a marshal and then duke 
of Belluno. In command in Spain, 
he was beaten by Wellington at 
Talavera, but in , the Russian 
campaign of 1812 he W’as prominent 
in the rearguard action at the 
Beresina. Resenting some criticism 
passed by Napoleon upon his 
conduct at Montereau-sur-Yonne, 
where he was wounded, Victor 
transferred his allegiance to the 
Bourbons. He was war minister 
1821-23, and died in Paris, March 
1, 1841. 

Victor Amadeus (1666-1732). 
Italian monarch. Born at Turin, 
May 14, 1666, he succeeded his 
father Charles 
Emmanuel II 
in the duke- 
dom of Savoy 
at the age of 
nine. Marrying 
a niece of Louis 
XIV, he fell 
under that 
monarch’s in- 
fluence, and at 
his instkation 
crushed the Waldensian Rutes- 
tants in 1 685. Victor broke away 
and fought against France, 1690- 
96, but allied himself with her 
periodically after that, until in 
1704 he joined the Allies until the 
end of the Wars of the Spanish 
Succession. Granted the throne of 
Sicily at the peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
he exchanged it for that of Sar- 
dinia, Piedmont, and Savoy. In 
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1730 he abdicated, but seeking 
later in the same year to regain 
the throne, he was arrested by his 
son Charles Emmanuel, and died 
in confinement at Monealieri, Oct. 
31, 1732. The closing events of his 
life form the subject of Broiniing’s 
play. King Victor and King Charles. 

Victor Emmanuel I (1759- 
1824). King of Sardinia, 1802-21. 
Born at Turin, July 24, 1759, the 
second son of 
Victor Ama- 
deus II, he 
came to the 
throne on the 
abdication of 
his brother 
Charles Em- 
manuel II, 

1802, although 
the French 
occupied all 
his territory except Sardinia. He 
regained his kmgdom, with the 
addition of Genoa, in 1815. In 
consequence of the popular de- 
mand for a constitution, which the 
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great powers of Europe forbade 
him to grant, he abdicated in 
favour of his brother Charles Felix, 
March 13, 1821. Retiring to Nice, 
he died Jan. 10, 1824. 

Victor Emmanuel II (1820- 
78). First king of united Italy, 
186l-:78. Son of Charles Albert, 
king of Pied- 
mont-Sardinia, 
he was bom at 
Turin, March 
14, 1820. He 
commanded 
a brigade in the 
disastrous war 
against Austria 
1848-49, and 
^ Charles ab- 
dicated in 
his favour after the defeat of 
Novara, March 23, 1849, leaving 
Victor Emmanuel to make terms 
with Radetzky. Refusing to be 
intimidated by Austria, the young 
king maintained the constitution 
and liberty of his realms, wisely 
appointing Count Cavour his prime 
minister in 1852. He participated 
in the Crimean War, in which 
Sardinia was treated as an equal 
by the other western powers. An 
alliance with France in 1859 en- 
abled him to wage War on Austria, 
and, despite the peace of Villa- 
franca, to liberate Lombardy. 
The following year Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, Which had 
thrown off their despotic yokes, 
united themselves to Piedmont, 
while Garibaldi*s conquest qf 
Sicily and Naples added the whole 
peninstda, save Rome and Venetia, 
to united Italy, of which Victor 


Emmanuel w^as declared king, Feb. 
26, 1861. The inclusion of Venetia, 
1866, and Rome, 1870, completed 
his realm. 

Victor Emmanuel, despite his 
bluff ways and crude simplicity, 
was a skilful diplomatist and a 
conscientious monarch. His treat- 
ment of the difScult crises brought 
about by the impetuosity of 
Garibaldi and the hopeless papal 
■attitude of nohi possumus saved the 
country from many domestic 
troubles and foreign interference. 
Intensely popular, the Be galantu- 
omo (gallant king), as he was 
universally called, was a brave but 
moderate soldier. He kept various 
mistresses and married one of them 
morganatically in 1869. In other 
respects he was a devout church- 
man. At all events he was the point 
about which all parties of the 
state rallied, and his death, Jan, 9, 
1878, was a national loss. A 
Life, by C. S. Forester, appeared 
in 1927. jiSfee Cavour ; Garibaldi ; 
Genoa. 

Victor Emmanuel III (1869- 
1947). King of Italy, 1900-46. 
Son of the prince of Piedmont 
(later Humbert 
I), he w'as bom 
al5 Naples, Nov. 

11, 1869, and 
entered the 
army in youth. 

In 1896 he 
married Prin- 
cess Helena of 
Montenegro, 
andheascended 
the throne on 
the assassination of his father, 
July 29, 1900. For some years he 
gave up the management of state 
affairs to his prime minister Gio- 
litti, and gained the affections of 
the people, being esteemed a man 
of wide culture, with special know- 
ledge of coins. He lost popularity 
in the First Great War. His rela- 
tions with Mussolini {g.v.) were at 
first distant, but he soon allowed 
himself to become the figurehead, 
and spokesman of the fascist 
regime. Its symbols were added to 
the royal arms in 1929. The king 
was proclaimed emperor of Abys- . 
sinia in 1936, and Jnng of Albania, 
1939. Although he welcomed 
Hitler to Rome, he opposed Italy’s 
entry into the Second Great War, 
but tailed to take any independent 
action until in 1943 the grand coun- 
cil forced Mussolini's resignation. 
After the Italian armistice with 
the Allies Victor Emmanuel’s con- 
tinuance on the throne was a 
source of contention among the 
Italian political parties. He agreed 
to retire from public life when 
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Rome was liberated from the Ger- 
mans, and on June 4, 1944, handed 
over his powers to his son, the 
prince of Piedmont (Humbert II), 
abdicating May 9, 1946. He died 
at Alexandria, Dec. 28, 1947. 

Victoria, Four-wheeled carri- 
age, having a low seat for two, a 
raised seat in front for the driver, 



Victoria. Two-horsed carriage introduced into England 
from the Continent in 1869 

and a calash top. It is named after 
the British queen, in whose reign 
it was introduced and enjoyed 
great popularity. See Carriage. 

Victoria. British battleship. 

Launched in 1887, she carried two 
16’25-in. and one 10-in. guns on a 
displacement of 10,470 tons. She 
was rammed and sunk during 
manoeuvres in the Mediterranean 
by the battleship Camperdown on 
June 22, 1893, with a loss of 321 
officers and men. The fleet was 
steaming in two parallel columns, 

Victoria and Camperdown leading, 
and the catastrophe arose through 
the admiral. Sir George Tryon 
(y.v.), who was in the Victoria, 
trying to turn the columns in- 
wards in an insufficient space. 

Tryon went down with his ship. 

Victoria. River of Australia, 
largest in the Northern Territory. 

It flows into Queen’s Channel near 
the border of W. Australia. It 
drains an area of 90,000 sq. m., 
most of which, such as the Victoria 
River Downs, is splendid grass 
country in the occupation of pas- 
toralists. Large vessels can navi- 
gate the lowest 50 m. 

Victoria. State of the Austra- 
lian commonwealth. It lies in the 
S.E. corner of the continent. It has 
an area of 87, 884 
sq. m., and 


Australian Alps rainfall exceeds 
50 ins. in the most elevated sec- 
tions ; there also snow lies in- the 
winter, and skating and other 
winter sports attract tourists, par- 
ticularly to the Buffalo national 
park above the Ovens valley. 
Throughout the state, but more 
especially in the W., the ^eater 
' quantity of rain 
falls during the 
winter, June- 
Aug., which gives 
Victoria a climate 
allied to that of 
the Mediterran- 
ean lands. The 
mean temp, of 
Melbourne varies 
between 67° F. in 
Jan. and 49° P. 
in July; its yearly 
rainfall is & ins. 
An unpleasant 
feature of the climate of Victoria 
is the northerly summer winds, 
called “ brickfielders,” which carry 
heat and choking clouds of dust 


Port Phillip is a submerged por- 
tion, and at the end of which are 
the Gippsland hills and lakes ; the 
central highlands ; and the S. side 
of the valley of the Murray. 

Through the state, E. and W., 
run the southernmost parts of the 
Great Dividing range, called in the 
W. the Grampians and in the E. 
the Australian Alps, among which 
lie the highest peaks in the state, 
rising to more than 6,000 ft. These 
mts., of great scenic beauty, in- 
clude the Buffalo plateau and 
national park. 

The rivers form two main sys- 
tems, those which flow into the sea, 
of which the Yarra is the most 
important, and those which flow 
into the Murray, of which the 
Ovens, the Goulburn, the Cam- 
paspe, and the Loddon are the 
longest. Victoria has made good 
use of its water resources : about 
one quarter of the total area is 
supplied artificially. The Goulburn 
system irrigates 1,300,000 acres, 
the Murray system 500,000 acres. 


-- — uusu uut; murray system ouu,uuu acres, 

from the interior (like the sirocco of Irrigation has made fruit growing 




victona. Map of the southern state of the Austr^iau Commoiiwealth, famous 
for the extent of its sheep runs and wheat fanwp 

the Mediterranean). These hot, possible and has thus contributed 
sultry ^ spells, when daily temps, greatly to the prosperity of the 
^ above 100° F., are state, in which the chief oocupa- 


pop. (1947) of 
2,055,252, of 
whom 1,226,923 
live in greater 
Melbourne. 

Victoria has a 
warm temperate 
climate, characterised by a low 


suddenly followed by the violent tions are agricultural and pastoral, 
“southerly bursters” which, by in particular wheat growing, sheep- 
contrast,^ appear very cold. rearing, dairying, poultry farming, 

Victoria is bounded on the N. and fimit growing, 
and N.E. by New South Wales, Wheat is the principal crop, with 
from which it is separated by the a yield varying from 3,498,000 
River Murray ; on the W. by South bushels from 2,142,000 acres 
Australia, ^nd on the S. and S.E, (1944r-45) to 46,954,000 bushels 
by the Southern Ocean, the Bass from 2,757,000 (1941-42) accord- 
Tflmfft ir. Strait, and the Pacific-Ocean. Its ing to the kindness of the climate. 

w the Murray . greatest length from E. to W. is Other important crops are oats, 

^nuallv . 490 “1- its greatest depth from N. barley, potatoes, hay, and the vine, 

to S. 280 m. It comprises three nearly 2^mongaul of wine being 
40 ins. In the areas, the great valley, of which made in 1945— 46. Production of 
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raisins and ciirrants, apples and 
other orchard fruits is important. 

Livestock in 1946 numbered ; 
sheep 14,655,277, cattle 1,827,087, 
pigs 271, SS7, horses 232,473 ; but 
numbers vary considerably from 
year to year. Wool production in 
19 14 - 4 5 was just over 177 million 
lb. valued at nearly £12 million ; 
in 1945-46, 152 million lb. worth 
£9-1 million ; 51,600 tons of butter 
were produced in 1945-46 ; some 
7,000,000 sheep and lambs are 
slaughtered annually for meat. 

Victoria has produced much gold 
since 1853, in which year Ballarat 
became the centre of a great gold 
rush. After this had subsided gold 
mining was developed on a scientific 
basis and output steadily in- 
creased. Many of the mines were, 
however, closed during the Second 
Great War ; 86,993 fine 02 ., worth 
£936,268, were produced in 1946. 
There are some black coal, and 
vast brown coal, dejwsits. Other 
minerals found are limestone, kao- 
lin, and gypsum. 

Industry, especially that con- 
nected with fruit preserving and 
the production of agricultural 
machinery, ha^ ^eatly increased 
since the beginning of the 20th 
cent. There Is also a considerable 
manufacture of vehicles, clothing, 
food, drink, and tobacco- 

About a quarter of the state area 
is forest, timber produced includ- 
ing hard and soft woods, suitable 
for building, cabinetmaking, and 
other industrial purposes. The 
forests also prevent soil erosion. 

White knowledge of Victoria be- 
gins with Capt. Cook’s sighting of 
Cape Everard in 1770. In 1798 
surgeon George Bass sailed through 
the strait named after him, and un- 
successful attempts at settlement 
on the newly discovered coast of 
what is now Victoria were made 
during the following years, the 
first permanent settlers being the 


Henty brothers who arrived in 
1834. A year later Batman traded 
trinkets %rith aborigines, who had 
no ouTiership in the land, for 
600,000 acres across the Yarra and 
the Plenty Rivers — bargain not 
ratified by the N.S.W. govt., of 
which the newly settled area, then 
called the Port Phillip dist., formed 
a part. In 1835 also John Pascoe 
Fawkner founded Melbourne. In 
1851 the dist. was proclaimed a 
separate colony named Victoria, 
and given a partly elected legis- 
lative council. It received full 
responsible govt, four years later. 
In 1901 it was one of the colonies, 
renamed states, formed into the 
commonwealth of Australia. 

Constitution. The parliament 
of Victoria consists of a legislative 
council of 34, and a legislative 
assembly of 65. There is a property 
qualification for members of and 
electors to the council, but not the 
assembly. Women have equal vot- 
ing rights. Executive power is in 
the hands of a governor wno is 
advised by a cabinet. Victoria 
sends ten senators to Canberra, and 
a number of representatives to the 
lower house of 74 proportionate to 
her pop. — in 1950, 30. The state 
owns 4,784 m. of rly. built to de- 
velop agriculture and industry. 

Primary edu- 
cation is free, 
secular, and com- 
pulsory. There are 
state secondary 
and intermediate 
schools, technicpl 
and domestic 
science schools, 
and a university 
at Melbourne, and 
schools run by 
R.C. and various 
Protestant com- 
munities. See 
Australia ; c-onmlt 
also Victorian 


Year Book (annually) ; Geography 
of Victoria, J. W. Gregory, 1907 ; 
Centenary History of Victoria, J. 
Pratt, 1934. 

Victoria. One of the largest 
islands of Canada. This Arctic 
territory is 420 m. by 320 m., and 
is separated from the mainland by 
Dease Strait, Coronation Gulf, and 
Dolphin and Union Strait. It lies 
S.E. of Banks Island, S. of Melville 
Sound, and W, of McClintock 
Channel and Victoria Strait, and 
comprises Prince Albert Land and 
Wollaston Land. The W. coast is 
mountainous and deeply indented. 

Victoria. Canadian city and 
port, cap. of British Columbia. It 
stands at the S.E. end of Vancouver 
Island, overlooking the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca. As a port it has 
steamship connexions with Van- 
couver on the mainland, San 
Francisco, and places in Mexico 
and Alaska, and is also a port of 
call for steamers going from Van- 
couver to Australia, China, and 
Japan. It has the second largest 
dry dock in N. America. Shipping 
apart, industries include the 
making of furniture, boots, cloth- 
ing, bricks, soap, chemicals, etc., 
as well as shipbuilding, lumbering, 
and canning. It is on the Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo rly., a branch 




of the C.P.R., and also on a branch 
of the C.N.R. Owing to its equable 
climate, the city is a great tourist 
resort. The naval station of Esqui- 
malt with its fine harbour is about 
3 m. away. Victoria originated 
as Fort Victoria, a post of the 
Hudson’s Bay co., and became a 
city in 1862. An Anglican cathedral 
was opened 1929. Pop. 87,400. 

Victoiia OR Port Victoria, 
Capital of the Seychelles. Situated 
on the N.E. coast of the island of 
Mah6, the town has an excellent 
harbour, and serves as a naval 
coaling station. It is a picturesque 
place, since many of the houses, 
built of massive coral, shine in the 
sunlight like marble. The principal 
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exports are rum, cocoa, and beche- 
de-mer. It is connected by sub- 
marine cable with Zanzibar, Aden, 
and Mauritius. 

Victoria. Settlement in Cam- 
eroons. On Ambas Bay, it was 
founded by the Baptist missionary 
society, and annexed by Great 
Britain in 1884, but given to Ger- 
many. It became British again 
1919, on the division of Kamerun 
between the U.K. and France. 

Victoria. Central city of the 
crown colony of Hong Kong on the 
is. of Hong Kong 

^ Victoria (1819-1901). Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1837- 
1901, and empress of India, 1876- 
1901. She was bom at Kensington 
Palace, May 24, 1819, and was 
baptized as Alexandrina Victoria. 
She was the only child of Edward, 
duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
George III, her mother being Mary 
Louise Victoria of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, sister of its duke and also 
of Leopold I, king of the Belgians, 
who directed his niece’s education, 
her father dying in 1820, 

Victoria became heir presump^ 
tive in 1830, and ascended the 
throne, June 20, 1837, in succes- 
sion to her uncle, William IV. The 
elder sons of George III — George 
IV, the duke of York, and William 
IV — ^lefb no surviving children, and 
the accession of Victoria happily 
prevented that of the fifth brother, 
Ernest, duke of Cumberland. The 
crowns of England and Hanover 
were thus separated, the Hano- 
verian succession lying only in the 
male line. 

In 1840 the queen was married to 
her cousin, Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha younger son of the 
duke. The eldest child, the Prin- 
cess Royal, was married to the 
German Crown prince and became 
the mother of the emperor, Wil- 
liam II. The second, Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, suc- 
ceeded Victoria on the throne as 
Edward VH. The other children 
of the marriage were the Princess 
Alice, who became grand -duchess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt ; Alfred, duke 
of Edinburgh, to whom the duchy 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ultimately 
reverted ; Helena, who married 
Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein ; Louise, who became 
duchess of Argyll ; Arthur, duke 
of Connaught; Leopold, duke of 
Albany; and Princess Beatrice, 
who married Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg. The death of the Prince 
Consort in 1861 caused the queen^s 
retirement from the public ©ye, 
thoughnotfrom the disAargeofher 
constitutional duties, throughout 
the remaining 40 years of her reign. 


Queen Vietoria. A portrait taken in the year oS her diamond jubilee 
Downey 

At the outset of her reign she 


was under the experienced political 
tuition of Lord Melbourne, who was 

E rime minister at the time, and 
:om whom she learnt those sound 
principles of constitutional govern- 
ment which she practised so wisely 
and established so thoroughly dur- 
ing her long rule. Melbourne’s 
personal guidance survived his 
retirement from olBfice, and his 
place was subsequently taken by 
the Prince Consort ; when he died, 
Victoria’s long experience left her 
in no further need of any suoh 
support. 

Queen Victoria’s long reign 
covered an extraordinarily event- 
ful period, bxxt personally she had 
little to do with the change which 
developed during her reign in the 
status of the colonies and their 
relations with the mother country. 
She had a more direct claim to 
something of a personal share in 
the development of the idea of the 
imperial relations between the 
British and the natives of India. 


The great Mutiny of 1857 led to 
the assumption by the crown of 
direct responsibility for the great 
dependency, and the very definite 
way in which she ranged herself on 
the side of Lord Canning, and her 
attitude of generous sympathy to- 
wards the Indian peoples, were of 
material aid in creating that spirit 
of loyalty which in 1914 bore such 
fruit as few had ventured to anti- 
cipate. Something of this was due 
also to her appreciation of that 
stroke of Oriental imagination by 
which Disraeli procured the queen’s 
assumption from Jan. 1, 1877, of 
the new title empress of India. 

Still more direct was the influ* 
ence of Victoria’s own personality 
upon the relations between the 
crown, ministers, and tha, British 
people. The political suprmnaoy of 
parliament was indeed already a 
tong established fact when she 
came to the throne. George III 
had, no doubt, attempted with 
temporary success to recover an 
effective supremacy for the crown 
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itself ; but even for him the only 
method open had been that of 
organizing in parliament itself a 
dominant court party subservient 
to the royal will. That attempt 
had finally broken down, and 
neither of the sons who succeeded 
him renewed it. 

There was no struggle between 
crown and parliament. The consti- 
tutional practice, established under 
the rulership of a single monarch 
exercised continuously for 64 years 
virtually withdrew from the ero^m 
the power of veto, which had 
prevented Catholic Emancipation 
in 1801, and even the power of 
dismissing a ministry -without a 
preliminary appeal to the country, 
■which had actually been exercised 
by William IV, But while there was 
some curtailment of actual power, 
the queen proved herself perfectly 
capable of resisting anythhig tend- 
ing to a diminution of the cro-wn’s 
dignity or its indirect authority, 
When'she was only twenty, her re- 
fusal in 1839 to give way to Peel 
(g.v.) on the Bedchamber question 
Iq.v,) brought back the Melbourne 
ministry to ofioice. In 1851, Palmer- 
ston {q.v,) was dismissed from the 
foreign office because he ignored 
the crown’s claim to consultation. 
Several public men obnoxious to 
her were excluded from office. She 
insisted on her right to be thorough- 
ly informed of current events, and 
to impress her views on ministers. 

Prestige of the Crown 

The crown also benefited in 
actual prestige, in the respect 
popularly accorded to it, from the 
high standard of personal conduct 
set by the queen and the prince 
consort, which offered a most 
favourable contrast to the con- 
tempt which had been brought 
upon it by George IV. In brief, 
when Victoria came to the throne 
the monarchy was not loved ; at 
best it was most commonly re- 
garded as a necessary bulwark 
against Jacobinism ; but when she 
died, the constitutional monarchy 
was probably more secure of 
popular support than at any 
previous moment in its history. 

The Osborne estate in the Isle of 
Wight was bought in 1845, and 
that of Balmoral in 1852, and in 
the houses built in these places a 
great deal of the queen’s life was 
spent. After the death of the 
prince consort, she never stayed 
for more than a few days at a time 
in London. On June 20, 1887, 
the fiftieth anniversary of her 
accession, Victoria’s jubilee was 
celebrated with great splendour 
by a thanksgiving service in 
Westminster Abbey. Ten years 




later, a second festival, popularly 
known as the diamond jubilee, 
celebrated the longest reign of any 
British sovereign. At both jubilees 
great spontaneous demonstrations 
of loyalty took place. Victoria 
died at Osborne, Jan. 22, 1901, 
and was buried at Frogmore. 
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Viciaria and Albert, British 
order. Conferred on ladies only, it 
was instituted in 1862, It was 
remodelled in 1864, 
1866, and 1880, but 
no conferments were 
made after the 
death of Queen Vic- 
toria. It is in four 
classes, the badge 
of the first three 
[ being a medallion 
of fSamonds and 
pearls with portraits 
of the queen and 
Prince Albert ; for 
the fourth class it is 
the royal ciphers 
inter laced. The 
ribbon is of white moire, and the 
members use the letters V.A. 

Victoria and Albert and 
George V Docks, Ths Royal. 
Part of the dock S3rstem of the port 
of London. They are situated in 
the vicinity of Canning To-wn, 
Silvertown, and North Woolwich, 
and cover an area of about 1,100 
acres, over 240 acres water. The 
Victoria dock was opened in 1855, 
the Albert in 1880, the King 
George V dock (68 acres), at North 
Woolwich, in 1921. Frozen meat, 


grain, fruit, and tobacco are the 
chief imports, cold storage accom- 
modation being provided for over 
13,000 tons of refrigerated meat, 
while the tobacco warehouses will 
hold some 40,000 tons. During the 
Second Great considerable 

damage was done to sheds and 
warehouses, but, save for the de- 
struction of part of the bascule 
bridge of King George V docks, the 
deep-water equipment escaped. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A London museum of fine and 
applied art, under the control of 




Viotoiia and 
Albeit Badge 
o£ the order 


Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The buildings which 
house the national collections of fine and applied art 


the ministry of Education. Its 
nucleus was the Museum of Orna- 
mental Art, established at Marl- 
borough House in 1852. Five years 
later it was transferred to tem- 
porary buildiugs at South Ken- 
sington, becoming part of the col- 
lective S. Kensington Museum. 
During 1860-84 permanent build- 
ings were constructed, and these 
being found inadequate, new build- 
ings, designed by Sir Aston Webb, 
were completed in 1909, the year 
when the Victoria and Albert be- 
came an exclusively art museum. 
It contains one of the finest collec- 
tions of decorative and ornamental 
art in the world, and houses some 
specialised collections, such as the 
uational collection of water-colours. 
The Indian section, in Imperial 
Institute Road, and Bethnal Green 
Museum (1872) are branches, 

Victoria and Albcari Vachf. 
Name of three former British royal 
yachts. The first was built at Pem- 
broke in 1843 and was used by 
Queen Victoria for an annual 
cruise round the British Isles. In 
1855 it was replaced by a second, 
which in 1863 brought Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark to England 
for her marriage to the prince of 
Wales, afteiwards EdwaM VII. 

In 1899 the third Victoria and 
Albert was launched at Pembroke. 
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Displacing 4,700 tons she had en- and red for the army. When worn recipient being Pte. T. Edwards, 

gines developing 11,000 h.p. to without the cross, the ribbon oar- who won it in 1884 while serving 

give a speed of 20 knots. During ries a small replica of the decora- with the Black Watch in the Sudan, 

tion on its centre, Lt.-Col. A. Martin-Leake won the 


s 




Victoria and Albert Yacht. The third British royal 
yacht to bear the name Victoria and Albert, moored in 
Portsmouth Harbour 


Awarded for V.C. with the S. African police i;i 
“conspicuous the Boer War, and again with the 
bravery or devo- R.A.M.C. in the First Great War; 
tion to the coun- Capt. C. H. Upham, N.Z, army, 
tryin the presence won it in Crete, 1941, and again 
of the enemy,” in the Western desert, 1942. Hol- 
the honour was ders of a double V.C. wear a 
originally con- bronze bar on the ribbon, Danish 
fined to white MajorLassen was awarded the V.C. 
officers and men. while serving with a British com- 
In 1911 the right mando unit in Italy, 1945. See 
to receive it was Medals colour plate, 
extended to na- Victoria EmbanJkment. Parb 
tive troops, and of the Thames embankment, Lon- 
in 1920 to mat- don. It extends on the left bank 
rons, sisters, and between Westminster and Black- 


both Great Wars she was an accom- nurses, those of ancillary medical friars bridges and was constructed 


modation ship at Portsmouth, and, 
condemned as being unseaworthy 
in 1946, was converted into living 
quarters for the royal family when 
visiting the port. In 1939 plans 
had been approved for a new yacht, 
but construction was postponed. 
The Victoria and-Albert was kept 
permanently in commission; her 
company of 365 officers and men 
was the largest yacht crew in the 
world. Her commander, a vice- 
admiral, performed the functions 
of both admiral and captain, as she 
was the only ship under his com- 
mand, Unuorm for ratings con- 
sisted of the old-fashioned cloth 
trousers worn over the jumper, and 
all cap and sleeve badges were in 
white instead of red or gold. Lower 
deck personnel were rated as 
riggers instead of able seamen. 

Victoria Cross.- British de- 
coration for gallantry, the highest 
of its kind. Instituted by Queen 
Victoria in 


services, and civilians of either sex 
regularly or temporarily under the 
orders of naval, military, or air 
forces of the British Empire. 




1856, it is worn Service holders of the V.C. below 
on the left commissioned rank receive an an- 
breast before nuity of £10, plus an addition of 
all other de- 6d. daily to the service pension, 
oorations and If a holder is unable to obtain a 
consists of a livelihood on leaving the service, 
Maltese cross in the annuity may be increased to 
bronze, 1-| ins. £75. For a posthumous award £50 
across, with is credited to the recipient’s estate, 
the crown sur- Altogether 1,310 V.O.s had been 
mounted by a awarded to the end of the Second 
lion in the cen- Great War, of which 525 were won 
tre and be- before the First Great War. In that 


neath it the 
inscription “ For Valour.” From 
its institution the Cross was by Vic- 
toria’s decree struck from the metal 
of guns captured at Sevastopol 
untfi, that source of metal having 
been exhausted, it was from 1942 
struck from metal supplied by the 
royal mint. The cross is suspended 
from a crimson ribbon by a laurel 
bar and V-shaped link ; until 1918 
the ribbon was blue for the navy 


war 623 were given, 163 posthu- 
mously : the navy won 45, army 
410, and II.A.F. 15 ; Australia 62, 
Canada 61, New Zealand 11, India 
15, S. Africa 4. Second Great War 
awards totalled 162, of which 73 
were posthumous : the army gained 
58, navy 20, R.A.F. 19; India 29, 
Australia 15, New Zealand 8, 
Canada 8, S. Africa 4, Fiji 1. 

In 1948 there were living 509 
holders of the V.C., the* oldest 


in 1864r-70. Here the double tram- 
way tracks are segregated from the 
main traffic road. See Thames Em- 
bankment. 

Victoria Falls. Falls on the 
Zambezi river in S. Rhodesia. Situ- 
ated 7 m. S. of Livingstone, they 
were discovered by Livingstone in 
1865, and are about 357 ft. deep 
and about one mile long. The 
Zambezi drops into a chasm run- 
ning from E. to W., and the falls 
consist of different cascades broken 
by islands and rocks. The Zambezi 
is crossed, 400 yards below the 
falls, by a single span girder rly, 
bridge, 400 ft. above water level, 
on the main rly. N. from Cape 



Victoria Falls. Map showing the 
configuration of the Zambesi nver 
above and below the falls. Top. 
left, a view of the falls 
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Victoria Memorial, London. The national memorial to Qneen Victoria in iront 
of Buckingham Palace. It was unveiled by King George V in 1911 


To^vn to the Congo, finished 
in 1005. The volume of water 
\-aries between 6O,Q0O,0OO and 
100,000,000 gals, per min. ; in 1930 
the quantity fell to under 4,000,000 
gals., and the E. cataract dried up. 
A hydro-electric station, develop- 
ing 2,000 kW., was started here 
in 193S. 

Victoria Memorial. The na- 
tional memorial to Queen Victoria 
included an elaborate monument, 
new E. facade to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, widening of The Mall, and 
Admiralty Arch was designed by 
Sir Aston Webb, with sculptures 
by Sir Thomas Brock, (g.r.), 
and cost over £300,000. The me- 
morial proper occupies a garden 
space in front of the palace, took 
nine years to construct, and was 
unveiled May 16, 1911, by George 
V in the presence of the German 
emperor, William II. Mainly of 
white marble, it includes a pedestal 
surmounted by a gilded bronze 
Victory, with a seated figure of 
the queen at the base, surrounded 
by much elaborate ornamentation. 

Victorian Order, Royal. 
British order of knighthood orig- 
inally awarded to British and 
foreigners who had rendered ser- 
vice to Queen Victoria. The order 
dates from 1896. There are six 
grades, knight or dame grand 
cross (G.C.V.O.), knight comman- 
der (K.C.V.O.), dame commander 
(B.C.V.O.), commander (C.V.O.), 
and two classes of members 
(M.V.O.). The badge is a white 
Maltese cross with a crimson oval 
centre bearing the royal and im- 
perial cipher, surrounded by a blue 
circle, in which is inscribed in gold 
Victoria, and surmounted by the 



netoiian Order. Insignia of the 
British order of knighthood 


imperial crown. The ribbon is dark 
blue with a narrow edge of red, 
white and red. The chancellor of 
the order is the lord chamberlain. 
See Knighthood. 

Victoria Nyanza or Lake Vic- 
toria. One of the four great fresh- 
water lakes in Central Africa. From 
it issues the Nile. Klnown to the 
Arabs as Ukerewe, it was first dis- 
covered from the S, in 1858 by 
Speke. It is situated at an alt. 
of 3,726 ft., has 
an area of about 
27,000 sq, m., and 
is 255 m. long by 
155 m. wide. On 
the N. and N.W. 
is the Uganda 
protectorate, on 
the E. is Kenya 
Colony, and on 
the S.W., S., and 
S.E. is Tangan- 
yika Territory. 

The principal 
feeders of the lake 
are the Katonga, 

Bukora, and 
Kagera, entering 
the lake N. of 
Bukoba, and the Simiyu, Mbalageti, 
Ruwana, and Mara rivers on the 
S.E. side. There are a number of 
large gulfs, of which the Kavirondo 
Gulf (]Sr.E.), the Speke Gulf (S.E.), 
and Emin Pasha Gulf (S.W.) are 
the chief. The. Nile l^ves the lake 
on the N. at Jinja, near which 
place are the Owen Falls. In ad- 
dition to Kisumu and Jinja, the 
more valuable ports are Port Bell 
which serves Kampala, the native 
capital of Uganda, Entebbe, Buko- 
ba, the chief enti^oe to the Ru- 
anda country, Mwanza, at the S. 
end of the lake, and Shirati, on the 
E. side. From Jinja, the Busoga 
railway runs northwards to Nama- 
sagali. The lake varies seasonally in 
height by about 43 ins., according 


to the amount of rainfall in the 
catchment area. The Owen Falls 
Dam (q.v,), begun in 1949 as part 
of a hydro-electric scheme, to 
benefit both Uganda and Egypt, 
has raised the former level of the 
lake by some four feet and made 
it the world’s largest reservoir 
Victoria Park. London public 
recreation ground of 217 acres, 
N.E. of Bethnal Green, laid out 
1842-45, and enlarged 1872. • 


Victoria Regia. Giant aquatic 
herb of the family Nymphaeaceae, 
Also called royal water lily and 
water maize, it is a native of the 
Amazon, Guiana, and La Plata. It 
grows only in stiQ, shallow (4 to 6ft. 
deep) waters, and has a thick peren- 
nial rootstock. The floating leaves 
are round, measuring from 4 to 12 
ft. across, with the edges turned up 
for several inches. The flower is 15 
to 18 ins. across, and lies on the 
surface of the water. The top- 
shaped calyx has purple-brown 
segments, and the numerous petals 
are in several series, the outer ones 
white and much broader than the 
purple or rose-coloured inner ones, 
surrounding the fleshy awl-shaped 
stamens and the large ovary with 



Victoria Begia. Floating leaves of the giant S. American 
water lily in a hothouse at Kew Gardens, London 
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H.M.S. Victory. The old flagship of Keppel, JTervis, 
and Nelson, permanently in dry dock at Portsmouth 


its cup-shaped depression. This 
develops into a large green, prickly 
berry, containing numerous dark 
brow oval seeds, which are roasted 
and eaten by the people of Guiana. 

Victoria Station. Kain line 
London rly. terminus, near to Buck- 
ingham Palace Road. Opened in 
1860, its purpose was to provide a 
West End terminus for the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, and the 
London, Chatham, and Dover rlys, 
Construction was undertaken by 
the Victoria Station and Pimlico 
rly. CO. A year after opening, the 
Chatham and Dover portion was 
jointly leased to that oo, and the 
G.W.R. t the latter, laying broad- 
gauge tracks, used it as a southern 
suburban terminus. The Brighton 
half of the terminus was also used 
by the London and N.W. rly. 
under a toll arrangement. In 1923 
the whole was absorbed by the 
Southern rly. which opened the 
wall dividing the two stations. 

Victoria station has 17 plat- 
forms, and handles an average of 
1,062 trains every 24 hrs. The 
Brighton section carries a heavy 
electrified traffic, while the' Chat-- 
ham section is the starting point for 
Continental services, including the 
Golden Arrow. In the forecourt is 
a large omnibus terminus. 

During the First Great War, 

2 platform acquired a tra^o sig- 
nincance as that from which the 
army leave trains left for France, 
For a short time in 1944-46 leave 
trains to and from the B.L.A. in 
France also used Victoria, On 
Sept, 16, 1940, a Dornier bomber 
shot down in the great daylight 
raid of that day crashed on an 
island of shops on the N. forecourt. 
Victoria gives its name loosely to a 
dist, and to a telephone eischange. 

Adjacent to Victoria rly, station 
is the London terminus of B.O.A.O.. 
eto. Near by are a Green Line 
and London Transport garage, and 
a coach station served by extra- 
London lines. 

Victoria ITnivevsity. Name of 
an English university that existed 
from 1880 to 1903, It consisted of 
Owens College, Manchester; Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool; and 
University College, Leeds. In 1903 
it was dissolved, and soon after- 
wards the three became separate 
universities. The prefix Victoria is 
still retained by Manchester nni-r 
versity (g.v.). 

VIotoriaville, Town of Quebec, 
Canada, It is situated on the Nico- 
let River, 40 m. S. of Three Rivers, 
and is on the C.N.R, Its industries 
include furniture and clothing fao, 
tories, planing mills, and machine 
shops, Pop. 8,616, 


Victory. British 
ship of the line. She 
was designed by Sir 
Thomas Slade, and 
launched at Chatham 
dockyard. May 7, 

1765, but not com- 
missioned until 1778, 

She was 226 ft. 6 ins. 
long irom figure-head 
to tafirail, 186 ft. on 
the gun-deck, and 62 
ft. in beam, the ton- 
nage being 2,162; 
and her armament on 
first commissioning 
was 12 short and 82 
long 12-pdrs., 30 24- 
pdrs., and SO 32-pdrs. 

Nelson selected her as 
his flagship when ap- 
pointed oommander- 
in-ohief in the Medi- 
terranean, 1803, and 
in that capacity, and 
in the same ship, he 
won the battle of Tra- 
falgar. She was paid off from ac- 
tive service in 1812, and was afloat 
in Portsmouth Harbour until 1922, 
when the condition of her hull was 
found so bad that it was decided to 
place her permanently in dry dock. 
Since then she has been completely 
restored; hull and rigging are 
exactly as they were at Trafalgar, 
Since 1826 the Victory has been 
the flagship of the c.-in-o. at 
Portsmouth. In the Second Great 
War she was an accommodation 
ship for gunners qn A.A. defences. 

Victory Allied medal of 

the First Great War. It was 
awarded to all officers and men in 
the Allied armies who entered a 
theatre of war on the strength of 
any military unit, and in the 
navies to all ofScers and men who 
bad been afloat on duty, Jan., 1914 
-Nov., 1918. It was also given to 



Vjcufls. Small wild llama of Peru 
W. S. Berridge, 


airmen, dominion, colonial, and 
Indian forces, and to women’s for- 
mations. Its scope was extended in 
1920 to include military operations 
in N. Russia and Siberia, and in 
the Caucasus. 

The medal is of bronze. On the 
obverse is a winged figure of Vic- 
tory. On the reverse is the inscrip- 
tion, The Great War for Civiliza- 
tion, translated iuto the different 
languages. The ribbon is identical 
for all countries. In 1920 an oak 
. leaf in bronze was authorised to be 
worn on the ribbon by any who 
were mentioned in dispatches. See 
Medal colour plate. 

Victualling Yard. Admiralty 
depot from which vessels of 
British navy can be supplied with 
stores of various kind, including 
food supplies. 

Vipuna (AucMmia vicuna). A 
small species of wild llama. Found 
in Peru and neighbouring coun- 
tries, it belongs to the^ camel 
family, but is of smaller size and 
more graceful form than the true 
camels. Its hair is light brown, 
with paler markings on the face. 
During the hot weather it is found 
in the valleys, but in the rainy sea- 
son it frequents the higher ranges 
of the hiUs. It occurs in small 
flocks, each male consorting with 
several females. From its woCl a 
soft clothing fabric is made. 

Vicuna. Town of Chile in the 
prov. of poquimbo. It is situated 
60 m. W. of Coquimbo, on the rly. 
to Rivadavia, The neighbouring 
mines, orchards, and vineyards 
have most picturesque settings. 
There is an important indus^ in 
dried and orys&lUaed fruits. Tker- 
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mal Springs occur iu the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. est. 10,000. 

Vicuna Mackenna, Benjamin 
(1831-86). Chilean historian and 
politician. He was botn Aug. 25, 
1831, in Santiago, and died near 
Valparaiso on his 55th birthday. 
Educated at Santiago, he took part 
in the revolution of 1851, and in 
1856 was made a member of con- 
gress. Vicuna wrote lives of 
Diego Portales, 1863 ; Bernardo 
O’Higgins, 1882; Juan Fernandez, 
1883. 

Vic- Wells Ballet. British or- 
ganization set up as a permanent 
baUet repertory company after 
the reopening of Sadler’s Wells 
theatre (in conjunction with the 
Old Vie) in 1931. Under ^finette 
de Valois, director of the ballet 
from its foundation, and Constant 
Lambert, musical director 1932- 
47, the company, with its own 
school for training dancers, was 


Vidor, King Wallis (b. 1895). 
American film director. Bom at 
Galveston, Feb. 8, 1895, he was 
educated at the high school there 
and at Peacock military academy. 
He attained fame idth The Big 
Parade, 1927, a silent film about 
the First Great War. The Crowd, 
and Hallelujah were spectacular 
pictures involving hundreds of per- 
formers. Vidor directed Stella 
DaUas, 1937 ; The Citadel, 1938 ; 
North-West Passage, 1940 ; On 
Our Merry Way, 1948. 

Vidovdau Constitution. First 
constitution of Yugoslavia. It was 
put into effect in 1921, and, al- 
though highly centralised, con- 
tained provisions for some local 
govt, and for a democratically 
elected parliament. In 1929 it was 
abrogated by King Alexander, who 
substituted for it what was in 
effect a personal dictatorship. 


Viedma. To%vn of Argentina. 
It is the capital of the territory of 
Rio Xegi’o, stands on the river 
Viedma, and is 577 m. S.W. of 
Buenos Aires rly. A rly. and 
road bridge spans the river be- 
tween Viedma and Patagones. 
This is the only direct rly, con- 
nexion between N. and S. Argen- 
tina. Pop. 9,000. 

Vieira, Antonio (1008-97). 
Portuguese ecclesiastic. Bom in 
Lisbon, Feb. 6, 1608, he became a 
Jesuit, and was ordained 1635. In 
1640 he became chaplain to John 
IV, and served on diplomatic mis- 
sions. In Brazil, 1653-61, he ap- 
plied himself zealously to tUe con- 
version of the Indians and the 
amelioration of their lot, and se- 
cured the prohibition of their 
enslavement. He became superior 
of the Jesuits of Brazil, where he 
died July 18, 1697. 


raised to international standards. 
From 1946 the Sadler’s Wells ballet 
(as it was later called) gave 
regular seasons at Covent Garden, 
a second company performing at 
Sadler’s Wells theatre. Their first 
tour of the U.S.A. and Canada, 


VIENNA : CAPITAL OF AUSTRIA 

Simon Wolf, IiIi.D., (Vienna) 

The famous city which has been the capital of two great empireSy 
successfully resisted two sieges by the TurkSy and created a life of 
cosmopolitan charm and gaiety^ entirely its own is here described in 
all its aspects 


Oct. -Dec., 1949, was an out- 
standing success. 

Vidin. Town of Bulgaria, capi- 
tal of a dept, of the same name. 
It stands on the right bank of the 
Danube, in a marshy dist. 95 m. 
by rly. N.N.W. of Sofia. A ferry 
links it with Calafat across the 
river in Rumania. On the site of 
the Roman Bononia, it is a 
fortified river port. Its principal 
trade is in wine, and here is a 
school of viticulture. It makes 
gold and silver filigree of local 
renown. Pop. 18,465. 

Vidocii, ExratNE FEANgois 
(1775-1857). French detective. 
He was born at Arras and in 1809, 

( after serving 

terms of im- 
prisonment for 
theft, forgery, 
and highway 
robbery, offer- 
ed his services 
to the police, 
at whose in- 
^ stigation he 

m prison, and 
was allowed to mix freely with the 
inmates, thus gaining their ^con- 
fidences and betraying them to the 
police. So successful wfts the police 
spy that in ] 817 he was authorised 
to establish a regular body of 
detectives. He retired lu 1827, tried 
to regaiu his old post in 1832, but 
failed, aud died in poverty. Consult 
Life, E. A. B. Hodgetts, 1929. 


Contrary to popular belief, 
Vienna (Ger. Wien) does not lie 
on the banks of the Danube : the 
term Donaustadt 
(Danube city) 
i s misleading, 
for Vienna’s 
oldest districts 
are several 
miles from the 
main river, and 
newer parts are 
Vienna arms farther still, 
_ The city has ex- 
tended to the N., S., and parti- 
cularly to the W., but only very 
little to the E., where the Danube 
flows. A branch of the river, how- 
ever, the so-called Danube Canal, 
flows through Vienna, separating 
the inner and western dists. from 
three districts in the E. Its 
bridges were blown up by the Ger- 
mans in the tSe^ond Great War. 

Vienna is divided into twenty- 
one numoered districts. Of these, I, 
Innere Stadt; II, Leopoldstadt ; 
III, Landstrasse ; IV, Wieden ; 
VI, Mariahilf; VII, Neubau; IX 
Alsergruhd, are shown in the map. 
The others are V, Margareten; 
VIII, Josefetadt; X, Favoriten; 
XI, Simmering; XII, Meidling; 
XIII, Hietah^; XIV, Rudolfe- 
heim; XV, Fiinfhaus; XVI, Otta- 
krmg; XVII, Hemals; XVIII, 
Wshring ; XlX, Dabling ; XX, 
Brigittenauj and XXI, Floridsdorf. 
The Innere Stadt is the old, historic 
city of Vienna, round which there 


were fortifications until 1868-60, 
when they .were removed. Leopold- 
stadt, Brigittenau, and Floridsdorf 
lie on the left bank of the Danube 
Canal ; dists. Ill to IX (the mner 
dists.) were surrounded by an outer 
girdle of fortifications until 1892, 
when a number of suburbs were in- 
corporated into the city, nearly 
doubling its area. More suburbs 
were incorporated in 1902. 

Vienna, with a pop. (1947) of 
1,648,137, covers an area of 469 
sq. m. Some 60 p.c. of the area is 
woodland and arable country ; 
another 13 p.c. is public parks, 
private gardens, and open spaces. 
Congestion in the workers’ dis- 
tricts is very great, but housing 
conditions were much improved by 
the building of large, well laid-out 
blocks of workers’ fiats by the 
municipality during the 1920s. 

When the fortifications around 
the centre of the old city were 
removed, the Ringstrasse was built 
in their place, one of the longest, 
broadest, and handsomest streets 
in the world. A semicircle of 
Rings (boulevards), beginning and 
endmg at the Danube Canal, the 
Ringstrasse is 2 m. long and 160 ft. 
wide. Vienna*s most famous and 
most gracious buildings lie on it : 
among them the neo-Gothic Votiv- 
kirche; the city hall (Rathaus), 
built 1873-1883 in modern Gothic 
style ; the Burgtheater in Renais- 
sance style; the dignified parlia- 
ment houses ; the immense com- 
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Vlexma. Plan ol the central area oi the Austrian capital, which has grown up 
around the Altstadt or old city, showing the principal buildings and thoroughfares 


plftx of the Hofburg, formerly the 
seat of the Hapsburg emperors, 
now national museums ; the mas- 
■ sive university building ; the im- 
posing opera house, built 1812- 
1818 ; the arts and the natural 
history museums, with one of the 
world’s largest monuments, to the 
Empress hlaria Theresa, between 
them ; the palace of justice (Aus- 
tria’s law courts) ; the exchange ; 
various ministries ; famous hotels, 
and many private palaces and 
beautiful dwelling houses. The 
Ringstrasse is flanked by several 
fine squares and pleasant parks 
and public gardens, the largest 
being the Stadt Park. Vieima’s 
most representative coffee-houses 
are also in the Ringstrasse. The 
names of the boulevards constitu- 
ting the Ringstrasse have been 
changed several times with the 
change in Austria’s status during 
the 20th cent. 

Famous buildings not on the 
Ringstrasse include S. Stephen’s 
cathedral, dating back in part to 
the 13th cent., at the very centre 
of the Innere Stadt, and with a 
450 ft. spire (it was badly, but re- 
pairably, damaged by shelling and 
fire during the Second Great War) ; 
the ancient church of S. Augustin ; 
the Capuchin church, with crypts 
and Hapsburg graves ; the Maria- 
am-Gestade and the Minorite 
churches ; and, on the outskirts of 
the city, the castle of Sohonbrunn 
(g.v.), the park of which resembles 


the gardens of Versailles. The 
Prater, a vast natural park, lies 
E. of the Danube Canal; it has 
avenues, immense coffee-houses, 
and the elaborate Volksprater, 
(Wurstelprater in Viennese slang), 
greatest perennial fun fair in the 
world, where stands the famous 
giant wheel, Vienna’s second land 
mark, the &st being the spire of 
S. Stephen’s. 

Vienna, formerly fourth largest 
city in W. Europe, had sunk in 1947 
to -fifth, after London, Berlin, 
Paris, and Rome. As in the rest 
of Austria, the people are pre- 
dominantly R.C. Jews number a 
few thousands only ; before Nazi 
deportations and exterminations, 
the city had some 180,000 Jewish 
residents who, in Hapsburg and 
republican days, played an im- 
portant part in the city’s com- 
merce, press, and industry, theatri- 
cal and artistic life. 

Though their language is Ger- 
man, the Viennese are by no 
means Teutonic. On the frontiers 
of German, Slav, and Magyar 
peoples, Vienna became a melting- 
pot for all three. In the days of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, tens 
of thousands of Czechs used to 
live in Vienna ; some thousands 
remained. There was a consider- 
able influx of Poles and of Hun- 
garians. Italians added a fair 
Latin sprinkling to this mixture. 
Despite a common language, there 
has never been much love lost be- 


tween the Viennese and the Ber- 
liner. The pop. of Vienna differs 
also from that of the Austrian 
countryside, whose peasants and 
mountaineers, conservative and 
pious, have a different way of life 
from cosmopolitan Vienna. 

The people of Vienna, reputed 
to be gay, genial, friendly, and 
pleasure loving — result of former 
court life, congenial climate, beau- 
tiful surroundings, and wine from 
the vines growing on the slopes of 
the Wienerwald (Vienna wood) — 
did not altogether lose these char- 
acteristics even under the miseries 
of war and occupation. Viennese 
women, famous for their charm, 
beauty, and style, made Vienna a 
dangerous competitor with Paris 
in the world of fashion. Viennese 
love of music and dancing flowered 
in the waltzes of Strauss and 
Lanner. Many songs describe the 
beauty of Vienna and the charm 
of its women; performance of class- 
ical music in two large concert 
halls and the state opera house is 
the pride of the Viennese. 

The people love good food, and 
the cuisine of Vienna is world 
famous. It includes Wiener 
Schnitzel (escalope of veal), Back- 
hendel (spring chicken), incom- 
parable pastries and sweets, good 
local wines and beers, and very good 
coffee with whipped cream; the 
coffee owes its flavour to Vienna’s 
excellent drinking water which is 
brought 60 m. by pipeline from 
the Alps. The chief beverages of 
the Viennese are sour wine grown 
in the vineyards near the city and 
beer of lager type. In summer, 
old and young swarm into the 
Vienna woodland to the numerous 
Heuriger (young wine) pubs where 
food and drinks are served in the 
open and Viennese tunes are 
played by a Schrammelquartett 
(piano, violin, guitar, and ac- 
cordion). There are many res- 
taurants, but more coffee-houses 
which, to the Viennese, are his 
second home, club, place of rest 
and recreation, reading room, and 
sometimes even the substitute for 
an office. 

Vienna university (established 
1365) is particularly famous for its 
medical faculty, and has been for 
generations a Mecca of science for 
young people of the Central Euro- 
pean countries. The hospitals are 
up-to-date, and Vienna’s specialists 
attracted patients from all over 
the world before the city came 
under Nazi domination in 1938. 

In addition to the state opera 
house and the Burgtheater, home 
chiefly of the classics, Vienna has 
many other theatres, among them 
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the Volkstheater, and several 
devoted exclusively to operettas 
by Lehar, Strauss, and others, 
most famous of which is the 
Theater an der Wien- There are 
also two variety theatres. There 
are dance halls, bars, night clubs, 
cabarets, Kleinkunst bithnen (liter- 
ary cabarets), etc., in abundance. 

The picturesque Innere Stadt, 
dating from the iliddle Ages, has 
narrow streets, small squares, 
ancient buildings, and many monu- 
ments. From the centrally 
situated St. Stephen’s Square, two 
main arteries run : the Karntner- 
strasse, "with its fashionable shops 
(Vienna’s Bond Street), joins the 
Ringstrasse at the Opernkreuzung, 
Vienna’s busiest traffic spot ; the 
Rotenturmstrasse leads to the 
Franz Josefs Kai on the Danube 
Cana]. The Graben (trench), with 
its Pestsaule (a column to com- 
memorate the plague), built on 
the mass graves of the victims of 
the plague in the Middle Ages, 
is a fashionable thoroughfare. 

There are very few bus routes in 
Vienna, though the tram network 
is well developed. Vienna also has 
an electric rly., partly under- 
ground, round the town. Once 
upon a time Fiakers (two-horse 
cabs) were popular. 

Vienna is a 2 hrs.’ run by train 
or car from the Alps ; in the 
immediate neighbourhood are 
lovely resorts, e.g, Baden-bei- 
Wien, Voslau, Gumpoldskirchen. 
On a dead branch of the Danube 
(Old Danube) rowing, yachting, 
swimming, fishing, and all water 
sports flourish. Within easy reach 
are the Danube swimming places 
of Klosterneuburg and Kritzendorf. 
Bathing and sunbathing are very 
popular. Dianabad in Vienna is 
certainly the largest and probably 
the most luxurious bath house in 
the world. 

History. Vienna’s German 
name, Wien, is derived from the 
name of a small trib. of the 
Danube. In the pre-Christian era, 
the Celtic settlement Vindomiua 
stood on the banks of this stream. 
When the Romans fought their 
way to the north and captured 
Vindomina they renamed it Vin- 
dobona and built it up as a forti- 
fied camp. It was in Vindobona 
that Marcus Aurelius died in ISO. 
Vienna’s Hungarian name, Bees 
(pron. Batsh), is probably of 
Slavonic origin. After the fall of 
the western Roman empire, Vienna 
was occupied first by the Huns and 
then by the Avars, and remained in 
obscurity for several centuries. 
When Charlemagne created the 
Ostmark (eastern district), nucleus 


of future Austria, as a bulwark 
against the Avars, and made it a 
fief to the dukes of Babenberg, 
Vienna was so insignificant that 
Melk - an - der - Donau, and not 
Vienna, became the capital of the 
district and seat of the ruling 
house. However, the Babenberg 
Duke Heinrich Jasomirgott trans- 
ferred the capital to Vienna in 
1156, and during the crusades, the 
city, lying conveniently on the 
European crossroads from N. to 
S. and from W. to E., expanded in 
size and population. 

In 1276, it became the seat of 
the Hapsburg djmasty, and capital 
first of the German and then of the 
Austrian empire. Hungarians be- 
sieged it, unsuccessfully, in 1480 ; 
but five years later, led by Mathias 
Corvinus, they captured and held 
Vienna for a short time. The Turks 
in their drive towards western 
Europe besieged Vienna in 1529 
and 1683. That second siege would 
have been successful had it not 
been for the heroic stand of the 
garrison, under Duke Riidiger von 
Starhemberg, and the help brought 
by the Polish Eling John III 
Sobieski, who, at the head of 
Polish and German troops, de- 
scended on the Turks from the 
Kahlenberg hill outside Vienna 
and inflicted on them the greatest 
land defeat of their history. 
That battle not only saved Vienna, 
it stemmed the Turkish drive 
towards western Europe. 

French forces, under Bona- 
parte, marched into Vienna in 
1805 and again in 1809. After the 
collapse of Napoleon’s empire, the 
task of reorganizing Europe and 
reshaping its map was carried out 
during the congress of Vienna, 
1814^15 {v.i.). When, in 1848, 
risings against the ruling despots 
broke out in many parts of Central 



yiexma, Austiia. Map showing sec- 
tors of Allied occnpatioii in 1945. 
Dist. I was under fonr-power admin- 
istration 

Europe, a revolutionary govt, was 
for a short time established in 
Vienna. During the 19th cent., 
particularly in the second half of 


it, Vienna, as the capital once more 
of a mighty empire, again grew in 
size, importance, and pop., until, 
in 1910, it was inhabited by 
2,031,498. In Nov., 1918, the 
Austro-Hungarian empire fell to 
pieces, the Hapsburgs were de- 
prived of their thrones in Vienna 
and Budapest, and Vienna became 
the capital of the truncated Al- 
pine republic of Austria. This 
drastic change meant that in 1920 
a country of barely seven million 
inhabitants had a capital vnth a 
pop. of 1,842,005. Antagonism 
grew between the countryside and 
Vienna, called derisively Waaser- 
kopf (one suffering from hydro- 
cephalus). To alleviate this situa- 
tion, Vienna was declared by the 
Austrian republican constitution 
to be not only the capital, but also 
an autonomous prov. having the 
same position in the republic as 
the other provs. (Lower Austria, 
Upper Austria, Styria, Salzburg, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Vorarlherg, and 
Burgenland). Between the two 
Great Wars, Vienna’s town council 
enjoyed the status of a diet. In 
it, the Social Democrats had a 
majority, while in the local govts, 
of other provs., and the federal 
govt, of the republic, the R.C. 
and conservative Christian-Social 
party were in a majority. That 
duality gave rise to the special , 
brand of Austrian fascism (Hei- 
matschutzbewegung) which, during 
and after the revolt of Feb., 1934, 
destroyed the predominance of 
the Socialists in Vienna. That 
Austrian fascism, for some time 
supported by Mussolini, fought not 
only the Socialists, but also the 
Austrian Nazis, who staged a 
revolt in Vienna in July, 1934, 
suppressed by the armed forma- 
tions of the Heimatachutz and the 
Dollfuss govt. ; Dollfuss himself 
was killed by the Nazi insurgents. 
Austrian fascist rule in Vienna 
came to an end on March 11, 1938, 
when Hitler’s army invaded the 
republic and proclaimed its union 
with Germany. Under Hitler, 
Vienna was lowered to the status 
of the main city of Ostmark, as 
Austria was once more called. 

During the Second Great War, 
Vienna was bombed a number of 
times before its capture on April 
13, 1945, by Tolbukhin after more 
than a week’s street fighting 
during which the E. dists. of the 
city suffered heavily, the buildings 
above the Danube Canal being 
reduced to rubble. After the 
war Vienna, though lying in the 
Russian zone of occupation in 
Austria, was, like Berlin, divided 
into British, U.S., French, and 
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Russian sectors, the Innere Stadt 
being under four-power adminis- 
tration, At the same time, Vienna 
became once again the seat of a 
republican Austrian govt. 

Vienna, Co^fCrEESS of. Meeting 
of plenipotentiaries of the Euro- 
pean powers at Vienna in 18J4-15 
after the defeat of Napoleon and 
the entry of the allies into Paris. 
The purpose of the congress, which 
began sitting Sept. 20, 1814, was 
to determine the boundaries of 
the various states and to decide 
numerous questions arising out of 
the general resettlement, Castle- 
reagh represented Great Britain ; 
Metternioh presided as Austrian 
chancellor ; the tsar sent Nessel- 
rode ; Hardenberg came for Prus- 
sia ; and Talleyrand for Erance. 
The final settlement embodying 
all the separate treaties was signed 
June 9, 1815. 

The chief results of the congress 
were as follows : France reverted 
to her old frontiers of 1792; Austria 
gave up the Netherlands but 
received E, Galicia and territory 
in Bavaria, in Italy, and on the 
Adriatic coast ; Prussia got Posen 
and a part of Saxony ; Russia got 
a portion of Poland and Finland ; 
Norway was joined to Sweden ; 
the Austrian Netherlands (the 
modem Belgium) were joined with 
the Dutch provinces to form the 
kingdom of the Netherlands ; the 
Spanish monarchy was restored ; 


Vienne, River of France. It 
rises in the dept, of Corr^ze, on 
Mt. Odouze, flows W. through the 
dept, of Haute-Vienne, N. through 
Charente and Vienne depts., and 
N,W. through Indro-et-Loire, to 
meet the Loire about 9 m. above 
Saumur. Its tributaries include the 
Taurion, Briance, Clain, Creuse, 
Of its 223 m. c. 50 are navigable. 

Vienne. Department of France. 
Formed of parts of Poitou, Berry, 
and Touraine, it lies adjacent to the 
depts. of Charente, Deux-S^vres, 
Maine-et - Loire, Indre-et - Loire, 
Indre, and Haute-Vienne. It con- 
sists generally of broad plateaux 
separated by deep river valleys, 
chalky formations covering the N. 
parts and granite in the S.W. The 
river Vienne traverses the dept, 
from S, to N., and among many 
streams are the Clain, Creuse, 
Auzon, Auzances, Vonne, Gar- 
tempe, ajnd Charente. Agricultural 
products include cereals and vines, 
Poitiers is the capital, other towns 
being Gfiatellerault, Civray, Lou- 
dun, Montmorillon, Lussac, Mire- 
beau, and Pleumartin. Vienne 
is rich in megaUthic monuments. 
Area 2,711 so, m. Pop, 313,932. 

Vienne. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Is^re, It stands on a hill 
above the confluence of the G^re 
with the Rhdne, 19J m. by rly. S, 
of Lyons. There are lead and 
copper mines in the vicinity. 
Industries include metal foundries 


c. A.D. 41. A suspension bridge 
crosses the Rhdne to St. Colombe. 
Known to the Romans as Vienna 
Allobrogum, Vienne was for a time 
capital of Burgundy, and became 
French in 1349. In unoccupied 
France during the Second Great 
War until ■ Nov., 1942, it was 
liberated by U.S. forces Sept. 2, 
1944. Pop. 23,519. 

Vienne , Council of. Fifteenth 
oecumenical council of the Church, 
convoked by Clement V, and held 
at Vienne, France, Oct. 16, 1311- 
May 6, 1312, The papal court had 
but recently moved to Avignon, 
and the council met under the 
pope’s presidency to consider the 
charges against the Templars. 
That no influence should be lack- 
ing, Philip IV of France went to 
Avignon, and on March 22, 1312, 
the bull Vox Clamantis was issued, 
suppressing the Order for the sake 
of the public welfare. Disciplinary 
measures concerning other religious 
orders were taken, and resolutions 
passed on various ecclesiastical 
matters. /S'ee Council; Knights 
Templars. 

Vientiane. Capital of Laos, 
Indor China, French Union, For- 
merly an independent muong or 
principality, much of it was des- 
troyed in 1828 by the Siamese, who 
made the surrounding territory 
over to France in 1803. Here is a 
well -equipped aerodrome. There is 
some small trade in timber, 


the neutrality of Switzerland was 
guaranteed ; the German con- 
federation was reconstructed ; 
while Great Britain secured Malta 
and the Ionian Islands, the Cape, 
Ceylon, some W. Indian islands, and 
Manritius. See Europe: History. 
Comult The C. of V„ C. K. Webster, 
1919 ; H. Nicolson, 1946, 

Vienna Award. Name given to 
two frontier decisions made in 
Vienna during the Nazi regime. 
Under the first, Nov. 2, 1938, 
Germany and Italy having been 
invited by Czecho-Slovakia and 
Hungary to arbitrate on their 
frontier disputes, Rihbentrop and 
Ciano awarded to Hungary 4,200 
sq. m. of Czeoho-Slovak territory 
— ^nearly all she demanded. Part 
of the area was returned to Czecho- 
slovakia, part went to the 
Ukraine (g.?;,), after the Second 
Great War. Under the second 
Vienna award, Aug. 30, 1940, 
Germany and Italy having sum- 
moned representatives of Rumania 
and Hungary to that city, Rihhen- 
trop and Ciano awarded to 
Htmgary more than half of Tran- 
sylvania. This award was cancel- 
led Tinder the peace treaty with 
Hungary, 1947. 


and engineering, textiles, leather, 
paper, and glass works, and there 
is a busy trade in the fruit grown 
locally. The cathedral, seat of the 
archbishop who until 1792 was 
primate of Gaul, is in the Gothic 
of the 12th-16th centuries. Roman 
remains include the temple of 
Augustus and Livia, dating from 



Vienne, France. The facade of the 
Gothic cathedra] of S. alanrice 


especially teak, and elephant, gaur, 
and tiger are hunted near by. 

Vierge, Daniel Uneabieta 
(1851-1904), Spanish artist. Born 
at Madrid, he studied at its 
academy, 4nd 
going to Paris 
in 1867 obtain- 
ed employTuent 
on Le Monde 
lUustre, and 
sub s e q uently 
illustrated 
the works of 
Hugo,Miohelet, 
and Francisco Daniel Vierge, 
deQuevedo. Spanish artut 

His work was 

inventive and decorative at a 
time when book-illustration had 
sunk to a low level. Dlustrations 
to Don Quixote, published in 
London in 1907, were espeeiaUy 
noteworthy. He died in Paris, 
May 12, 1904. 

Viersen. German town, in N. 
Rhine- Westphalia, on the Niers. 
18 m. W. of JDiisseldorf, It was an 
important rly. junction and a 
centre of the Rhenish textile 


industry, producing velvet, cordu- 
roy, and silk and cotton cloth, as 
well as machinery, furniture, and 
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foodstuffs. Among four R.C. 
churches the fine late Gothic S. 
Remigius was much damaged dur- 
ing the Second Great War, when 
Viersen suffered heavily from air 
attack. The town was taken during 
the rapid U.S. advance at the end 
of Feb., 194:5. Pop. 34,500. 

Yierzon. Town of France, in 
the dept, of Cher. It stands on the 
river Cher, 49 m. by rly. S. by B. 
of Orleans, on the Canal du Berry, 
and is a busy industrial centre, 
famed especially for its manufac- 
ture of agricultural machinery. 
Pottery, glass, bricks, and tiles 
are other products. Pop. 26,017. 

Vietnam. Associate state with- 
in the French Union. It is divided 
into the three ky of North Viet- 
nam (Tongking), Central Vietnam 
(Annam), and South Vietnam 
(Cochin-China), each with its own 
administration. Total area, 124,000 
sq. m. Pop. 22,000,000. Most of 
the people are of Aimamite stock. 

The history of Vietnam up to 
Sept., 1947, is given under Indo- 
Ohina. In that month Bao Dai, 
emperor of Annam 1926-45, who 
had been living . in Hong Kong 
since 1945, called Vietnamese 
leaders to a conference there. The 
result was an agreement with 
France, ratified Feb. 3, 1950, estab- 
lishing the independence of Viet- 
nam (Tongking and Annam) under 
Bao Dai’s leadership and its 
adherence to the French Union. 
Cochin-China later voted for union 
with Vietnam. Bao Dai’s govt, was 
recognized by the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. 

The communist leader Ho Chi- 
minh ignored Bao Dai, and con- 
tinued to harass both the French 
and the forces of Bao Dai’s govt. 
On Jan. 14, 1950, his organization 
Viet-minh declared itself the govt, 
of Vietnam, and was immediately 
recognized, with Ho as president, 
by Russia and the Communist govt, 
of China. Viet-minh forces were 
in control of a considerable part of 
N. and Central Vietnam. In S. 
Vietnam, they had no real hold, 
though in detached areas there was 
heavy fighting. To combat Viet- 
minh, French troops in Vietnam 
were, during 1950, increased in 
number to more than 100,000; 
and in Dec. Gen. de Lattre de 
Tassigny was appointed c.-in-c., 
Indo -China. 

Vigevano. Walled city of Italy, 

, in the pro v. of Pavia, in Lombardy, 
24 m, S.W. of Milan. Macaroni, 
furniture, boots, and silk are chief 
products. Pop. est. 30,000, 

■ VigfcLSSon, GTjBBRA.NDn (1828- 
89). An Icelandic scholar. Born 
March 13. 1828, he studied in 


Copenhagen, where he lived until 
1864. That year he made Oxford 
his home, and he remained there 
until his death, Jan. 31, 1889, 
having been university reader in 
Icelandic since 1884. Vigfusson’s 
life work w^as to illuminate the 
early history of Iceland, and he 
compiled an Icelandic dictionary, 
edited various sagas, and, with his 
friend York Powell, was responsible 
for Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1883. 

VigU (Lat. vigilare, to watch). 
Ecclesiastical term for the day of 
fasting before certain feasts. 
Originally the night was spent in 
watching and prayer. In the 
-Church of England the festivals 
falling within the seasons of Christ- 
mas and Easter, apart from Christ- 
mas Day and Easter Day, have no 
vigils. In the R.C. Church matins 
and lauds and the midnight Mass 
before Christmas are the only 
survivals of the ancient custom. 
The term has also been applied 
to the practice of watching the 
bodies of the dead before burial. 
See Knighthood • Wake, 

Vigilantes or Vtgelakcr Com- 
mittees. Groups of men who, in 
the early days of frontier settle- 
ment in the western. U.S.A., 
banded themselves together for 
mutual protection. They arose 
in districts where there were as 
yet no courts or officers of the 
law, and they inflicted summary 
justice upon persons believed 
guilty of crimes against person or 
property, especially horse-stealing. 
The punishments they inflicted 
ranged from lynching to driving 
an offender out of the township. 
After the normal legal processes 
became available, vigilance com- 
mittees often continued to exist. 
See Lynching. 

Vignette (Fr., little vine). Term 
used in the decorative arts in 
several senses. In the 16th century 
the word, often spelt vinet, meant 
a trailing border of grapes, leaves, 
branches, and tendrils of the vine, 
used in architecture, as borders for 
book pages, or adornment for 
dresses. In book decoration, a vig- 
nette is the group of ornamental 
flourishes round a capital letter, as 
in a MS., the engraved illustration 
on a title page, head and tail pieces 
and, in modem use, any illustra- 
tion of which the background fades 
away to the tint of the paper. In a 
sense similar to the last, the term 
is also used in photography. 

Vignola, Giacomo Barozzio da 
(1507-73). Italian architect and 
writer on architecture, also known 
as Barocchio. Born at Vignola, 
near Modena, Oct. 1, 1507, he stud- 
ied painting without success at 


Bologra, and then addressed him- 
self to the science of perspective. 
From 1550 he practised architec- 
ture in Rome, 
where he was at- 
tached to the 
papal court, and 
in 1564 became 
architect of S, 
Peter’s in suc- 
cession to 
Michelangelo, 
His best design 
w’as the palace of 
Caprarola, near 
Viterbo, built for Cardinal Alexan- 
der Farnese. But his treatise on the 
laws of the five orders of architec- 
ture, 1563, is, perhaps, his most 
noteworthy work. He died in 
Rome, July 7, 1573. 

Vigny, Alfred Victor, Comte 
DE (1797-1863). French poet, 
dramatist, and novelist. He was^ 
born at Loches, 

March 27, 1797, 
and in his 
youth spent 
some years in 
the army. One 
of the earliest 
leaders of Ro- 
manticism, he 
published his 

fn‘l 1?“ 

His verse, characterised by weight 
of thought and nobility of 
style, ranks with the finest philo- 
sophical poetry of his time and 
is his chief claim to fame. His 
prose fiction comprises an historical 
romance, Cinq-Mars, 1826 ; Steflo; 
1832 ; and three fine 7iouvelleSt col- 
lected under the title Grandeur et 
Servitude Militaires, 1835. In the 
drama he produced, besides transla- 
tions from Shakespeare (Shy look, 
Othello), and a short comedy, two 
prose tragedies, La Marechale 
d’Ancre, 1830, and Chatterton, 
1835, designed to realize his ideal 
of a drama, the interest of which 
should be purely psychological. 
Vigny was a proud and lonely man, 
and aU his work is coloured by his 
profound pessimism and stoical 
temper. He died in Paris, Sept. 17, 
1863. See Works, 1883-85 ; Lives, 
A. France, 1 868 ; G, M. Pal6ologue, 
1891 ; Dorisoh, 1892 ; Dupuy ; 
1910-12; Whitridge, 1933. 

Vigo. Seaport of Spain, in the 
prov. of Pontevedra. It stands on 
Vigo Bay, 72 m. N, of Oporto, and 
on a branch rly. line 21 m. S. of 
Pontevedra. The fine harbour is 
a port of call for large steamers. 
The tunny and sardine fisheries, 
bujjding of small steamers, and the 
manufacture of cordage are note- 
worthy. Foundries, machine shops. 



Giacomo daYignola, 
Italian architect 
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Vigo, Spain. General view o£ the town showing the bay 


paper and saw mills, petroleum and 
sugar refineries, chocolate and soap 
factories, tanneries, and distilleries 
are prominent industrial establish- 
ments. Wines, fish, cattle, and 
agricultural produce are exported. 
The port was twice attacked by 
Drake, in 1585 and 1589, and by 
a joint English and Dutch fleet 
in 1702, when the victors captured 
immense treasure and more was 
sunk with the Spanish galleons in 
the bay. It was also attacked by 
Gobham in 1719. Pop. 125,262. 

Viliara. Dwelling for a Buddhist 
monk or image, in India and Ceylon. 
In European use the term com- 
monly denotes also a monastery 
{sangharama)n Of the great Brazen 
Monastery at Anuradhapura, 
Ceylon, built of nine storeys, about 
100 B.C., and re-erected with five 
storeys about a.d, 400, only 1,600 
stone pillars remain. Kock-cut 
viharas comprised at first un- 
adorned rectangular meeting halls 
surrounded by cells, one- or two- 
storeyed.. Gradually the pillars in- 
creased in number, with sculptural 
enrichments and image-shrines. So 
numerous were the monasteries in 
the ancient Magadha kingdom that 
it retains to this day the name of 
Vihara-land (Bihar). 

Viipnri (Swed. Viborg). Town 
of Karelo-Einnish S.S.R. It is 
situated on a bay of the Gulf of 
Finland, at the mouth of the 
Saima Canal, 75 m. N-W. of 
Leningrad. Founded by the 
Swedes in 1293, it was formerly 
the capital of Karelia. It was taken 
by Peter the Great in 1709, and 
annexed to Russia by the peace of 
Nystad, 1721. Part of Finland 
after the First Great War, it was 
ceded to U.S.S.R. in 1940, a posi- . 
tion oonfiraaed by the peace treaty 
of Sept. 19, 1944. Pop. est. 
30,000. See Finland. 

Vyanagara OR Hxjmpi. Ancient 
city of India, in Madras province. 
It flourished from its foundation in 
1336 as a Hindu bulwark against 


the Mahomedans, who sacked it in 
1564. The temple dedicated to 
Vitoba, now in ruins, had boldly 
executed granite sculptures, and is 
the chief architectural relic. The 
finest remains of the Vijanagara 
dynasty are at Tarputry, 100 m. S. 


estuary in the dept, of Morbihan. 
The chief tributaries are the Ille, 
Meu, and Don, and towns on its 
banks include Vitre, Rennes, Mes- 
sac, Redon, and Laroche- Bernard. 
The Vilaine is met at Redon by 
the Brest-Nantes canal. Certain 
stretches of the river are navigable. 
Its length is 13S m. 

Vilayet or II (Turk., province). 
Kame of the chief administrative 
divisions of Turkey. Each vilayet 
or il is governed by a vali {ilhay) or 
gov. -gen. and a provincial council. 
In the present republic there are 63 
vilayets, each divided into cazas. 

Vilcanota or Cuzco. Mountain 
mass of Peru, on the boundary 
between the depts. of Puno and 
Cuzco. It forms a connecting height 
between the E. and W. Cordilleras 
of the Andes. Alt. 19,600 ft. 

Vill. Early English form of the 
Latin villa. It was used for a towm- 
ship or small rural settlement, the 


Vijose (Gr. Aoos). River . of v0age of later times, and from it 
Albania. It rises E. of the Greek are derived also the words villein 
frontier and flows K.W. to enter and villeinage. The Anglo-Saxon 
the Adriatic Sea 14 m. N. of Vlone. word ti!in was usually translated 
It is 120 m. long. as viU. Consult Township and 

Viking. Name given to the Borough, F. W. Maitland, 1898. 
Scandinaviansea-rovers and pirates Villa. Latin word meaning a 


of the 8th to 10th centuries. The country house, but now used in 


Old Norse viki7iyr, Anglo-Saxon 
wicing, probably means a warrior. 


England for a residence of moderate 
size, usually a suburban one. Most 


from vig^ wig, war, although some wealthy Romans had their villas, 
derive the word from Old Norse and Latin literature contains fre- 
viJc, a creek. The Vikings sailed in quent references to them. Perhaps 
colourfaQy decorated ships, and the most magnMcent was the one 
bore shields which were also built by Hadrian at Tivoli. The 
brilliantly coloured. See Boat ; name and idea were carried by the 


Norman ; Northmen ; Norway. 
Consult A History of the Vikings, 
T. D. Kendrich, 1930. 

Vilaine. River of France. It 
rises at Juvigne, dept of Mayenne, 
17 m. N.W. of Laval, flows W. to 


Viipuii, Eaitie-Fizmisk S.S.R. Gothic castle, dating from 
1293, an ancient Swedish stronghold on the Russian frontier 

Rennes, S. through lUe-et- Vilaine (1877-1923). M 


Romans into France, Britain, and 
elsewhere. In England the remains 
of several hundred are known. 
The normal t3rpe enclosed an open 
court, access to the dwelling apart- 
ments and offices being gained by 
. ... a covered corri- 

dor. Villas were 
the unfortified 
residences of 
j romanised Brit- 
; ish squires 
rather than of 
alien officials. 
Outstanding 
‘ examples are at 
Woodehester, 
Winchcombe, 
and Chedworth, 
Glos; Bignor, 
Sussex ; Idans- 
field Woodhouse. 
Notts; Brading, 
I.O.W. 

lastle, dating from villa Fran. 

e Russian fronUer viua, nRAsr 

CISCO Pang HO 

(1877-1923). Mexican soldier. Born 


down a picturesque, hilly, and at Las Nieves, he was originally 


wooded valley, and in the marshy 
dist. of the Lac de Morin turns S.W. 


known as Doroteo Arango. His early 
life included banditry, and he be- 


to enter the Atlantic at the deep came so notorious for his robberies 

2 XIO 
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that President Diaz offered a large 
reward for his capture. Pardoned 
by Madero on the outbreak of 
revolution in 
1910, in return 
for his services, 

Villa speedily 
gained fame as 
a guerrilla gen- 
eral. Exiled to 
the U.S.A., he 
came back 
after the mur- 
der of Madero, EJancisco TOa, 
andml9Uhe 


sided with Carranza against Huerta. 
Then he changed over, defeated 
Carranza at Torreon, and 
made himself c.-in-c. and virtual 
dictator. Being outlawed, he in- 
vaded D,S. territory in 1916 in 
order to discredit the Carranza 
govt., and when the latter was 
recognized by the* U.S.A., ViUa 
resumed guerrilla attacks on it. 
Bought o§ in 1920, on July 20, 
1923, he was assassinated. GonsvU 
Viva Villa !, E. Pinchon, 1933. 

Villach. Town of Austria, in 
Oarinthia. Situated at the head of 
raft navigation on the Brave, 25 m. 
by rly. W. of Klagenfurt, it is a 
centre for the timber trade and 
makes articles of lead from the 
nearby mines. S. Jacob’s church is 
15th century Gothic. Pop. 30,788. 

Villa de Cura. Town of Vene- 
zuela, in the state of Aragua. It is 
56 m. by rly. S.W. of Caracas near 
the N.E. shore of Lake Valencia. 
Cotton goods are made. Fire de- 
stroyed most of the town in 1900. 

Villafraxxca. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Verona. It stands on 
the Tartaro, 14 m. by rly. N. of 
Mantua, and 11 m. by rly. S.W, of 
Verona, In the 12th century castle, 
now in ruins, the preliminary treaty 
which ended the war between 
France and Austria was signed 
July II, 1859, after the battle of 
Solferino. There are manufactures 
of silk goods. 

Village (Lat. wKa). Name given 
to a settlement smaller than a 
town. The typical village, found 
all over England, consists of a 
number of houses grouped round 
a church. The manor house stands 
near, and around there are usually 
farms. CoTisult The English Village 
Community, F. Seebohm, 1884; 
The -Medieval Village, G. G. 
Coulton, 1926. 

V^age Community. Term 
applied to a group of settlers who 
built their houses close together 
and cultivated the surrounding 
land in, common. Much research 
has been given to the subject, and 
scholars differ as to whether it was 
composed of free men or of serfs. 


and on other matters connected 
with its origin and development, 
such as its relation to the mark 
and the manor. It is almost cer- 
tain that something of this kind 
was found at an early date over a 
good part of Europe, and in Asia. 
See Manor ; Mark System. 

Villa Maria. Town of Argen- 
tina, in the prov. of Cordoba. This 
place, 343 m. N.W. of Buenos 
Aires, was in 1872 selected by the 
Argentine congress as federal 
capital of the country, but the 
decision never took effect. It is 
a rly. centre and has interests in 
dairying, cattle, timber, and grain, 
with a pop, of approx. 35,000. 

ViUani, GiovAiirKn (c. 1275- 
1348). Italian historian. Having 
filled various public offices in his 
native Florence, including those of 
prior and master of the mint, Vil- 
lani wrote a chronicle of the city, 
accompanied by a review of events 
from the building of the Tower of 
Babel down to 1348. This is 
particularly valuable for its survey 
of contemporary politics, com- 
merce, and arts. '\?^en Giovanni 
died of the plague, his work was 
carried on by his brother Matteo 
(d. 1363), and contmued to 1364 
by Matteo’s son Filippo, much 
inferior as an historian. Portions 
were translated into English by 
R. E. Selfe, 1896. 

Villanueva de la Serena. Town 
of Spain, in the prov. of Badajoz. 
It is near the left bank of the 
Guadiana river, 160 m. by rly. S.W. 
of Madrid, in the middle of the 
plain of La Serena. Wheat, fruit, 
wine, are produced. Pop. 16,000. 

Villanueva y Greltrii. Coast 
town of N.E. Spain, in the prov. of 
Barcelona. It is 31 m. by rly. 
W.S.W. of Barcelona city. Textiles 
form the chief manufactures, and 
there is considerable trade in the 
excellent local wine. Pop. 14,300. 

Villa Real. Dist. of Portugal, 
the W. part of the prov. of Tras os 
Montes. It lies between the Douro 
and the Spanish frontier. The Paiz 
do Vinho, along the Douro, is 
the richest wine-producing area in 
the country. Cattle-rearing is the 
chief occupation elsewhere in the 
dist. Its area is 1,640 sq. m. Pop. 
289,114. 

Villa Real. Town of Portugal, 
capital of the dist. of the same 
name, in Tras os Montes. It is on 
the Corgo river, 18 m. by rly. N. of 
Regoa on the line from Oporto to 
Salamanca. Pop. 8,900. 

Villari, Pasqtjale (1827"1917>. 
Italian historian. Born at Naples, 
Oct. 3, 1827, he removed to Flor- 
ence after the failure of the anti- 
Bourbon rising of 1848, in which he 


shared. He there devoted himself 
to a Life of Savonarola, published 
1859-61, and was appointed pro- 
fessor of history at Pisa in 1869, 
and at Florence in 1862. As a pub- 
licist Villari had some part in ex- 
pelling the Bourbons from Naples. 
The valuable Maohiavelli and His 
Times came out 1877-82, new ed. 
1912—14 ; and First Two Centuries 
of Florentine History in 1893-94. 
In 1867 Villari became a member 
of the chamber of deputies, and in 
1884 of the senate, and was 
minister for education, 1891-92. 
He lived until Dec. 7, 1917. Most 
of his historical writings were 
translated into English by his wife 
Linda, an Englishwoman. 

Villarreal. Town of Spain, in 
the prov. of Castellon. It is near 
the mouth of the Mi j ares river, 4 
m. from the coast and 33 m. by rly. 
N.N.E. of Valencia. Near by is the 
Canal de Castellon, a Moorish 
engineering work which still sup- 
plies irrigation water to the neigh- 
bouring huertas. WooUens, spirits, 
and paper are manufactured. The 
town has declined since 1609, when 
the Moors were expelled. Popu- 
lation 19,700. 

Villarrica* Capital of the dept, 
of Guaira, Paraguay. About 90 m. 
S.E. of Asuncion, to which it is 
joined by rly. and road, it lies in 
an agricultural region watered by 
the Tepiouary, and trades in 
tobacco and fruit. Pop. 31,081. 

ViUars, Claude Louis Hectob, 
Duke of (1653-1734). French 
soldier. Bom of a noble family at 
Moulins, May 
8, 1653, he 

entered the 
army in 1671 
and performed 
distinguished 
service in the 
Netherlands 
and against the 
Turks. His 
reputation 
made, he was 
given a cavalry command in 1690, 
and during the next 26 years was 
almost constantly in the field. One 
of the chief French generals in the 
War of the Spanish Succession, he 
was sent in 1702 to assist the 
Bavarian ally, gaining a signal vic- 
tory at Frie&ingen which brought 
a marshal’s baton. 

All other commanders having 
•failed against Marlborough, Viliam 
in 1709 was given the main army in 
Flanders, where on Sept. 11 he was 
beaten and wounded at Malplaq.uet. 
But he defeated Eugene at Denain 
in 1712, and two years later signed 
as plenipotentiary the peace of 
Rastatt. During the regency for 
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Louis XT, Villars was a prominent 
politician. He took the field again 
in the War of the Polish Succession, 
dying at Turin, June 17, 1734. His 
Memoirs were finally edited by the 
marquis of Vogue, 1S84:“92. 

Villarsia. Genus of marsh- 
herbs of the family Gentianaceae. 
They are natives of S. Africa and 
Australia. They have long- 
stalked, oval, roundish, or kidney- 
shaped leaves, and yellow or white 
bell-shaped flowers, in clusters. 

Villaviciosa. Port of N. Spain, 
in the prov. of Oviedo. It stands on 
the Ria de Villaviciosa where a 
small stream enters the Bay of 
Biscay, and is 18 m. by road E. of 
Gijon. The sea fisheries and coast- 
ing trade provide the chief occu- 
pations. The Gothic church is of 
architectural interest. Pop. 24,000. 
At a village of this name 1 2 m. by 
rly. W. of Madrid, the French de- 
feated the Austrians, Dec, 11, 1710, 

Ville&anche. Town of France. 
In the dept, of Rhone, it stands on 
the Morgon, near the right bank of 
the Saone, 21 m. by rly. N.N.W. 
of Lyons. It is a centre of cotton 
and clothing manufacture. There 
is trade in Beaujolais wine. The 
Gothic church of Notre-Dame-des- 
Marais was completed in 1518. 
Founded in 1212, Villefranche be- 
came capital of Beaujolais in the 
early 14th century. In unoccupied 
France 1940-42, it was liberated 
from the Germans Sept. 3, 1944. 
Pop. 20,017. 

Villegas, Estebaj!^ Mai^uel pe 
( 1589-1 66&). Spanish poet. Bom 
Feb, 6, 1589, and educated at Sala- 
manca, he became known by his 
translations of Horace and Ana- 
creon, which, together with verse of 
his own, he published as Las Ero- 
ticas, 1617. He settled at Najera as 
a lawyer,but his outspoken opinions 
and liberal views attracted the no- 
tice of the Inquisition, and he was 
exiled for some months in 1659, He 
died Sept. 3, 1669. 

Villehardotim, Geffeoi de (c. 
1155-1213). French chronicler. 
Bomat Villehardouin, near Troyes, 
he joined the Crusade in 1199 and 
took part at Venice in the complex 
negotiations for transport facilities 
in 1201, He showed fine soldierly 
qualities at Adrianople, 1205, sup- 
ported the emperor Henry I, and in 
1207 retired to Thessaly, where he 
had received certain fiefs, and held 
the title of marshal of Romania. In 
his retirement he wrote his story of 
the conquest of Constantinople, 
the first great historical work in 
French. 

Villein (Lat. villa). Originally, 
one who worked on a villa. In the 
11th century it became, in its Latin 


form villanus^ the usual term for 
most cultivators of the soil, and as 
such is used in Domesday Book, 
which enumerates about 100,000 
villeins. Later the word became 
villain, with a sinister meaning. 

Villeinage. State of being a 
villein. In England, while the 
manorial system prevailed, i.e. 
roughly from the 11th to the 15th 
century, a large proportion of the 
population were in this condition. 
They formed a class intermediate 
between the freemen and the slaves. 
Their position as defined by the 
lawyers was quite servile. They 
could not leave the land to which 
they were bound, and there are 
examples of their lords selling them 
with it. Their children were villeins 
by birth. Villeins were obliged to 
perform certain services to the lord 
of the manor, working on his land 
at certain times, and they had to 
pay him fines of various Idnds. In 
practice, however, their position 
was somewhat better than in 
theory. They had by custom cer- 
tain rights, and gradually the 
courts of law began to recognize 
these. Residence for a year and a 
day in a chartered town made a 
villein into a freeman. The end of 
the system was due mainly to the 
economic causes that broke up the 
manorial system, the black death, 
the growth of money payments, the 
substitution of contract for cus- 
tom, and the greater mobility of 
labour. See Manor; consult also 
Villeinage in England, P. Vino 
gradoff, 1892 ; History of Eng- 
lish Law, F. Pollock and F. W. 
Maitland, 2nd ed., 1911 ; History 
of English Law, W. S. Holdsworth, 
1903-38. 

Villena. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Alicante, on the Madrid- 
Ahcante rly. A Moorish castle 
standing on a hill dominates the 
town. Silk, olives, wine, and 
brandy are produced. Pop. 18,000. 

Villena, Enrique de (1384- 
1433). Spanish author. He was 
husband of the mistress of Henry 
in of Castile, and wrote some 
pseudo-scientific works, including 
one in 1425, on the evil eye. He 
is, however, remembered as the 
author of the first translation of 
the Aeneid of Viigil, 1428. 

^ Villeneuve, 
PiBEBB Charles 
Jean Baptiste 
S iLVESTRE (1763 

t -1806). Frencli 
sailor, bom Dec. 
31, 1763. He was 
a naval officer 
when the Revo- 

Kate TOeneu.., Moiitepte “u*. 
Ftsnch ana, sidmg with 


the new order, he rose to be ad- 
miral in the Republican navy,' 
1796. Saving his vessel at the 
battle of the Nile, he made hia 
way to Malta. A favourite of 
Napoleon, he was given command 
of the Toulon squadron in 1804, 
but was defeated iu 1805 at Trafal- 
gar. Taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, he was released the following 
year, and committed suicide at 
Rennes, April 22, 1806. 

ViUeroi, Franqois de Neup- 
villEjDuc de( 1644-1730). French 
soldier. Son of the marquis of Ville- 

roi, a marshal 

of France and 
the governor 
of the youth- 
ful king Louis 
XrV, he spent 
much of his 
boyhood as the 
companion of 
his sovereign, 

soldier, and, 
having been made a marshal, suc- 
ceeded Luxembourgas commander 
of the army in the Netherlands in 
1695. In the early days of the War 
of the Spanish Succession he served 
in Italy, but at Cremona he was 
taken prisoner. He led the French 
to defeat at Ramillies, 1706, He 
died July 18, 1730. 

ViUers-Bocage. Village of 
France, in the dept, of Calvados. It 
lies in wooded country 15J m. S.W. 
of Caen. Captured in the Second* 
Great War, June 13, 1944, by the 
“ Desert Rats,*’ and lost to the 
Germans, June 15, after a violent 
tank battle in its streets, it had 
two houses standing after the 
R.A.F. dropped, June 30, 1,000 
tons of bombs in 16 mins, on 
Panzer divs. moving up through 
it. The British captured the site 
Aug. 5. After the war Villers- 
Booage was rebuilt in stone. 

ViUers-Breionnetuc* Town of 
France, in the dept, of Somme, It 
is 10 m. E. of Amiens, and was the 
site of a Franco-German battle in 
1870. In the First Great War the 
Germans captured it, April 23, 
1918, but lost it next morning tc 
British and Australian troops. A 
memorial to 10,866 missing Aus- 
tralians was later erected here. 

ViUette. The last novel by 
Charlotte Bronte, published as 
by Currer Bell in 1863. Based on 
the author’s memories of Brussels, 
described as ViUette, it contains 
much that is autobiographical. 
See Brontes, The. 

Villeiirbanne. Town of France 
in the Rhdne dept. Though inde- 
pendently governed, it is in fact 
a suburb of Lyons, about 3 m. 
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E. of that city. Its important 
industry comprises chemicals, soap, 
dyes, varnishes, woollen and other 
textiles, engineering, and metal 
goods. There are no remarkable 
buildings, but a number of charity 
institutions, e.^. homes for blind, 
deaf, and dumb. The pop. was 
28,000 in 1900, and $2,399 in 1946. 

Villi. j\Iinute projections on 
the mucous membrane or inner 
surface of the small intestine. 
Exceedingly numerous, they serve 
to increase enormously the area 
of the intestine which is brought 
in contact with food, and thus 
facilitate digestion. 

Villiers, Baebjjra. Maiden 
name of the mistress of Charles II 
created duchess of Cleveland {q.v.), 
Villiers, Charles Pelham 
(1802-98). British politician. Born 
Jan. 3, 1802, he was educated 

at St. John’s 

College, Cam- 
bridge, and 
was called to 
the bar. In 
1835 he was 
elected M.P. 
for Wolver- 
hampton, and 
became asso- 
ciated with Charles Pelham 
Cobden and „ - 

Bright in the BnOsi* PoU^Kaan 

Eree Trade agitation. He was 
president of the poor law board, 
1859-66. When Villiers died, 
Jan. 16, 1898, he had sat as 
Liberal M.P. for Wolverhampton 
for 63 years. 

Villiers, Eebderio (1852-1922). 
British war artist and correspon- 
dent. Born in London, April 23, 
1852, he was 
educated part- 
ly in France. 
As artist for 
The Graphic, 
The Illustrated 
London News, 
and other 
papers, he had 
experience in 
Frederic Villiers, many c a m- 
British war artist paigns, begin- 

Serbian War in 1876, and including 
the Russo-Turkish, Burmese, and 
Greco-Tmrkish Wars, Khartum Ex- 
pedition, 1898, the S. African and 
Russo-Japanese Wars, the Italian 
campaign in Tripoli, the Balkan 
Wars, and the First Great War. 
His publications include Pictures 
of Many Wars, 1902 ; and Villiers : • 
His Five Decades of Adventure, 
1921. He died April 3, 1922. 

Villiers de lisle Adam, Phil- 
ippe Atjgttstb Mathias, Comte de 
(1839-89). French poet and sym- 


B^deric Villiers, 
British war artist 

Bussell 


bolist. A Breton count, he was 
born at St. Brieuc, claimed descent 
from a grand master of the Knights 
of Malta, and on 

fkmm wanted to be a 

candidate for 
the throne of 
Greece. Im- 
pecunious, im- 

aginative, in- 

Villiers de I’Isle 

Adam, Poe, Hegel, Wag- 

French poet and. occult- 

ism, he lived for a time with the 
monks of Solesmes, and died of 
cancer in a Paris hospital, Aug. 18, 
1889. Earliest of the symbolists, 
he wrote dramas {e.g. Axel, pub- 
lished posthumoudy) ; romances 
like Isis, 1862 ; short stories ; and 
poetry. There are Lives by R. du 
Pontavice de Heussey, 1893, Eng. 
trans. 1904 ; V. E. Michelet, 1910 ; 
E, de Rougemont, 1910. 

Villon, FRANgois (b. 1431). A 
French poet of humble Parisian 
parentage. His own patronymic 
was Montcor- 
bier, and he 
called himself 
Villon after a 
priest who be- 
came his bene- 
factor. After 
some irregular 
attendance at 
lectures in the 
university of Francois Villon, 
Paris, he be- Sienohport 
came associated with a company 
of reckless young gallants who 
sang and jested their time away 
in taverns, and on June 5, 1455, 
he mortally injured Sermoise, a 
priest, in a brawl. Through the 
influence of the Paris parlement 
he was respited after receiving a 
death sentence. On a second oc- 
casion he escaped the hangman at 
Meung in 1461 only through a 
general gaol delivery on the acces- 
sion of Louis XI. After a feverish 
career chiefly punctuated by lar- 
ceny and libertinism, he found a 
quiet sanctuary in the house of 
the abbe of St. Maixent in Poitou, 
where he presumably died. 


Villon’s was a new voice in 
French literature. Gay, witty, 
and humorous, at once a cynic 
and a sentimentalist, he sinned 
and loved and suffered with 
the intensity of a strong and mas- 
culine nature." Regret and melan- 
choly, lament for fugitive joy 
and the passing of beauty, are 
his themes. His first considerable 
work was Le Petit Testament, a 
mocking list of bequests to his 
graceless companions, drawn up on 
the occasion of his departure from 
Paris to Angers in 1456 to cure 
himself of a grand passion. A 
satirical survey of himself and his 
friends, it is a kind of preparatory 
sketch for. his masterpiece, Le 
Grand Testament, 1461, a treasury 
of ballades and rondeaux charged 
to the brim with purest poetry. 
Bitter and ingenuous self revela- 
tions, the Testaments are as free 
from h3rpoorisy as they are from 
boasting. Self-examination and 
confession, even piety, are there, 
but they are not followed by 
repentance. There is also lie 
Jargon, a collection of verse in 
Parisian slang. 

Bibliography. Works, Biblio- 
th6que Elzevivienne, Paris, 1864 ; 
ed. L. Thuasne, 1923 ; Eng. trans. 
G. Atkinson, 1930 ; H. B. McOaskie, 
1946; Lives, G. Paris, 1901; P, 
Champion, 1913 ; D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis, 1928 ; I. Siciliano, 1934 ; 
0. Mackworth, 1948. 

Vilna (Lettish, Vihiius ; Polish, 
Wilno). Russian, and usual Eng- 
lish, name for the capital ^ 
Lithuania S.S.R. It stands at the 
confluence of the Vileika and Vilia, 
nearly 60 m. E.S.E. of Kaunas, and 
is a rly. junction for Leningrad 
and Warsaw. An ancient and 
irregularly built place, it is rich 
in historical association, and is 
commercial rather than industrial. 

Before the Second Great War, 
in which it was badly damaged, 
the pop. was 207,750. S. Stanislas 
cathedral (R.C.) was built in 1387, 
restored 1801, and possessed the 
silver coffin of S. Casimir ; S. 
Nicolas (Greek) dated from 1596- 
1604 ; the Orthodox cathedral, 
dedicated to Uie Virgin, was the 
seat of an archbishop. It had 
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other medieval churches and 
monasteries, and ruins of a castle 
of the Jagcllon dynasty, as well as 
botanical gardens and a museum 
of antiquities. A university was 
inaugurated in 1940. In normal 
times grain and timber are ex- 
ported, tobacco, candles, leather 
and loiitted goods are produced. 

First mentioned as an important 
fortified town in 1128, Vilna be- 
came the capital of Lithuania in 
1323. It was united with Poland 
when its prince Casimir IV w’as 
elected king of Poland in 1447. 
A centre of Jewdsh as well as 
Polish culture, it had a printing 
press by 1519, but in the inter- 
national wars of the 17th century 
it suffered disaster, Russia an- 
nexed it at the final partition of 
Poland, 1795. Seized by the 
Germans in 1915, it was a bone 
of contention when Poland and 
Lithuania were resurrected as 
nations at the Paris conference of 
1919. Polish troops took the city 
in 1920 after the Bolshevists had 
handed it to the Lithuanian 
authorities ; and the treaty of 
Riga, 1921, assigned Vilna to 
Poland. At the outbreak of the 
Second Great War Russia occupied 
Vilna, Sept. 19, 1939, and trans- 
ferred it to Lithuania, Oct. 10. 
On June 27, 1941, it fell to the 
Germans, to be liberated July 13, 
1944, by Chernyakhovsky’s 3rd 
White Russian army after five 
days’ fighting in the streets which 
severely damaged the town and 
cost the Germans 8,000 slain and 

5.000 prisoners. Chernyakhovsky, 
killed in E. Prussia, is buried here. 
See Lithuania. 

Vimeiro. Village of Portu^l. 
In the pro V. of Estremadura, it is 7 
m. from Torres Vedras and 31 m. 
northwards from Lisbon. Here on 
Aug. 21, 1808, was fought the first 
important battle of the Peninsular 
War. WeUington, with about 

20.000 men, had pushed forward 
to Vimeiro when he was attacked 
by the French, whose numbers 
were somewhat fewer. His posi- 
tion was strong and the attack, 
although pushed with courage and 
resolution, was repulsed. The 
French fell back in disorder, but 
Sir Henry Burrard, who was in 
supreme command, refused to 
pursue. 

Viminal oe Viminalis, One of 
the seven hills of Rome, E. of the 
Quirinal and N.N.W. of the Esqui- 
line. So called from the osiers 
{I'hmnes) which grew on it, the 
name Viminius was given to Jupi- 
ter, \rho had a temple there. To 
the N. were the thermae, or baths, 
of Diocletian. 
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Vimy Ridge. Upland of France. 
In the dept- of Pas-de-Calais, it is 
5 m. N. by E. of Arras, and 476 ft. 
in height, and is an E. spur of the 
Hotre Dame de Lorette. In the 
First Great War the village was 
captured with Petit- Vimy by the 
British, April 13, 1917. The ridge, 
dominating the Arras sector, passed 
into the hands of the Germans 
early in the war. Unsuccessfully 
attacked by the French under Foch 
in June and Sept., 1915, it was 
stormed by Canadian troops, April 
9-10, 1917, in the third battle of 
Arras, and thenceforth was held by 
the British. In July, 1936, Edward 
VIII unveiled here a memorial to 
11,285 missing Canadians. See 
Airas, Battles of. 

Vina del Mar. Seaside resort 
of Chile. Situated on the coast, 
5 m. S.E. of Valparaiso, it has fre- 
quent buses and trains, which 
carry many city workers. It is a 
fashionable holiday resort, with a 
season from Dec. to Feb. It has a 
racecourse, swimming pool, and 
many other sporting facilities. 
Notable among S. American hotels 
is the O’Higgins Hotel at Vina 
del Mar. Pop. 70,013. 

Vincennes. Town of France, 
suburb of Paris, in the dept, of 
Seine. It lies 5J m. S.E. of Notre 
Dame, Paris, and 2 m. outside the 
fortifications, connected with the 
city by rly. There are distilleries, 
metal and engineering works, 
chemical, piano and organ, rub- 
ber, and fancy goods manufactures ; 
market gardening is carried on. 
Among important military estab- 
lishments are the school of military 
administration, founded 1876, and 
the arsenal. The Chateau of Vin- 
cennes dates from the 14th century. 

The Bois de Vincennes is a park 
between the fortifications and the 
right bank of the Marne, which be- 
came the property of Paris in 1860. 
Louis VII built a hunting seat 
here in 1164, and here Henry V of 
England died in 1422. Louis XI 


converted the keep of the chateau 
into a state prison; among famous 
prisoners have been Henry of 
Navarre, the Condes, Cardinal de 
Retz, Diderot, and Mirabeau. The 
chapel of Francis I’s castle here 
was burned out during the Second 
Great War. Vincennes was the 
scene of the execution of the duke 
of Enghien, 1804, and of various 
spies and traitors during the First 
Great War. Pop. 49,226. 

Vincennes. City of Indiana, 
U.S. A., the CO. seat of Knox co. It 
stands on the Wabash river, 1 18 m. 
S.W. of Indianapolis, and is served 
by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chic- 
ago and St. Louis, and other rlys. 
Its industrial manufactures in- 
clude shoes, paper, flour, canned 
food, and steel bridges. A French 
fur-trading post was established 
here in 1683 ; it became a centre 
of glass manufacture in 1837, Vin- 
cennes was the capital of Indiana 
Territory, 1800-14, and became a 
city in 1856. Pop. 18,228. 

Vincent (d. 304). Spanish saint 
and martyr. He was educated 
by Valerius, bishop of Saragossa. 



Vincennes, Fiance. Ancient keep 
o£ the castle-fortiess, which has 
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Apprehended during the perse- 
cution of Diocletian, and taken to 
Valentia, he died after tortures in- 
flicted by the governor Dacianus. 
His day is Jan. 22. 

Vincent, Sir Charles Edward 
Howard (1849-1908). British 
politician and police organizer. 
Born May 31, 1849, and educated 
at Westminster, he entered the 
army in 1868, hut resigned five 
years later, and was called to the 
bar in 1876. He acted as corre- 
spondent for the Daily Telegraph 
at the beginning of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877—78. He 
studied the police systems of Paris, 
Brussels, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
was appointed the first director of 
the C.I.D, at Scotland Yard, 1878. 
Resigning in 1884, he entered par- 
h’ament for Central Sheffield the 
following year, and was largely 
responsible for the Eirst Offenders 
Act, 1887, the Alien Immigration 
Act, 1901, and for the appointment 
of the Public Trustee, 1906. He 
was knighted in 1896, and died at 
Mentone, April 7, 1908. 

Vincent, John Hbyl (1832- 
1920). Bishop of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. - He 
was bom at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
Eeh. 23, 1832, began to preach at 
the age of 18, was elected bishop in 
1888, and jfrom 1900 to 1904 was 
representative of his Church in 
Europe. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Chautauqua (g'.v.) Assem- 
bly and wrote The Chautauqua 
Movement, 1886 ; The Modern 
Sunday School, 1900 ; and Eamily 
Worship for Every Day in the 
Year, 1906. He died May 9, 1920. 

Vincent, William (1739-1815). 
British divine. Born in London, 
Nov. 2, 1739, and educated at 
Westminster 
School and 
TrinityCollege, 
Cambridge, he 
became assis- 
tant master at 
Westminster 
School in 1771, 
in which year he 
wrniamrmoent. ordamed, 

pointed head- 
master in 1788. In 1802 he became 
dean of Westminster, and did much 
useful.work in restoring the fabric 
of the abbey. Famed as a scholar 
and educationist, Vincent wrote A 
Defence of Public Education, 1801, 
and Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, 
1807. He (Bed Dec. 21, 1816, at 
Islip, of which he had been rector 
since 1805, and is buried in West- 
minster abbey. He gave his naune 
to Vincent Square, London. 


Vincent de Paul, 
French saint 


Vincent de Paul (1576-1660). 
French priest and saint. Born at 
Pouy, near Dax, in Gascony, 

April 24, 1576, . , 

the son of a j 

small farmer, ^ 1 

hewaseducate(i ’ ^ ; | : 

at a Franciscan ^ ^ 

school at Dax, • I 

and later at : . 

Saragossa and • ^ 

Toulouse, earn- 
ing his living as 

In 1600 he was 

ordained priest, after which he 
continued his studies for four 
years. Captured at sea by Turkish 
pirates, he was sold into slavery 
at Tunis, but escaped to France, 
1607. After a visit to Rome, he 
made his way to Paris, becoming 
almoner to Margaret of Valois in 
1610, cure of Glichy in 1612, and 
in 1617 cure of Chatillon les 
Dombes. Here Vincent founded in 
1624 the Order of Mission Priests, 
which was later established at 
St. Lazare, Paris, and became 
known as the Lazarist Fathers 
iq.v.). In 1632 he started the 
Daughters of Charity, the first 
order of unoloistered women de- 
voting their lives to works of 
charity among the poor. He 
established the Foundling Hospital 
in Paris, and workeci on behalf of 
galley slaves. In 1649 he sent 
out the first mission to the natives 
of Madagascar. He died in Paris, 
Sept. 27, 1660, and was canonised 
in 1737. OomvM Lives, J. A. 
Adderley, 1901 ; H. Lavedan, 
Eng. trans. 1930. 

Vincentians. Alternative name 
for the Congregation of the Priests 
of the Mission, better known as the 
Lazarist Fathers {q.v.). 

Vincent’s Angina. Ulcerative 
condition of the throat caused by 
two germs ; the bacillus and 
spirillnm of Vincent growing in 
symbiosis. The onset is accom- 
panied by fever, malaise, and en- 
largement of the glands of the neck 
on the affected side. In due course 
the ulcer heals, generally without 
complication, ijeatment consists 
in mild antiseptic applications, or, 
in suitable cases, the painting of ' 
the area with, and an intravenous 
injection of, one of the arsenical 
preparations. 

Vinci. Village of Italy. On the 
Arno, 8 m. N.N.E. of San Miniato, 
it is famous as the birthplace of 
Leonardo da Vinci {q.v.). During 
the Second Great War the portico 
and tower of S. Amsano^s church 
were destroyed by a bomb. 

Vindelicia. One of the Danube 
provinces of the Roman empire. It 


comprised roughly N. Tirol, a 
portion of N.E. Switzerland, and 
S. Bavaria and Wurttemberg. Its 
Celtic inhabitants were subdued by 
Tiberius in 15 b.c., when the 
country became a province, with 
Augusta Vindelioorum (mod. Augs- 
burg) as capital. See Rome. 

Vindhya. Hill range of India, 
It forms part of the N. edge of the 
Deccan plateau with a steep slope 
S. to the Narbada valley and a 
more gentle slope N. to the Malwa 
plateau. The E. end is continued 
across broken hill country by the 
Kaimur Range and the Rajmahal 
Hills to the Ganges near Bhagalpur. 

Vindhya Union or Vindhya 
Pradesh. State of the Union of 
India, formed by a union of the 35 
former Bundellriiand and Baghel- 
khand states of India, which 
joined together in 1948. The largest 
states were Rewa, Chhatarpur, 
Charkhari, Panna, and Orchha. 
The maharaja of Rewa was first 
rajpramukh. Pop. (1950 est.) 
3,880,000._ 

Vindictive. British cruiser, 
famous for her part in the attack 
upon Zeebrugge (q.v.) in the First 
Great War, April 23, 1918. The 
Vindictive, then an obsolete ship 
of 6,700 tons, which had been 
specially fitted up for the purpose, 
went alongside the mole and 
landed a party of men in the face 
of heavy enemy fire. She got 
safely away from Zeebrugge on 
May 10, but was run into Ostend 
Harbour and sunk to block the 
channels. She lay there until 
raised and berthed in 1920 ; later 
the salved vessel was broken up. 

Vine ( Vitis vinifera)* Climbing 
shrub of the family Vitaceae. It 
is believed to be a native of Asia 
Minor, but as grape stones have 
been found in European Bronze 
Age graves, it has been cultivated 
from the earliest times, and there 
is no certainty as to its origin. 



Vine in the gardens of Hampton 
Court Palace, planted in 1768 
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It has slender woody stems of great 
length, which cling to trees b 3 " 
tendrils. The large, lobed leaves 
have toothed edges, and the small, 
green flow'ers are clustered in 
racemes. The five petals arc 
united above and free below, so 
that the expansion of the stamens 
throws them off entire. Thej^ are 
succeeded by berries (grapes) 
containing two or four hard 
seeds. Numerous varieties have 
been produced with fruit varying 
in colour from purple to ^een. 

The grape vine is believed to 
have been introduced to Britain 
by the Homans ; and in Saxon 
times vineyards were numerous. 
But the climate of the U.K. is 
more conducive to production 
of foliage than to the ripening of 
the fruit. In the ’60s and ’70s of 
the 19th century European vines 
were almost exterminated by the 
attack of vine aphis {Phylloxera 
vastatrix) introduced from N. 
America. The trouble was after- 
wards reduced by grafting the 
vine on rootstocks of the American 
summer-grape (F. aestivalis) and 
fox -grape (F. lahrusca). (See 
Phylloxera.) The genus Vitis 
includes about 40 species. See 
Australia; Douro ; Grape. 

Vinegar (Lat. vinum , . wine ; 
acer, sharp). Sour liquid origin- 
ally obtained from wine by fer- 
mentation. The action was due 
to a micro-organism, the bacterium 
Mycoderma acetic which in the 
presence of air promoted the oxi- 
dation of alcohol to acetic acid 
(g.v.); this scientific explanation 
being due to Pasteur. Until the 
17th cent, vinegar was a by- 
product of wine making. Later 
a separate industry used alcoholic 
liquor specially prepared for the 
purpose. The original slow pro- 
cess consisted in exposing alco- 
holic liquor in casks to the action 
of air. These casks held 50 to 100 
gallons, and were about half filled 
with beech shavings previously 
impregnated wnth vine^r. After 
about 6 months the aSjohol was 
wholly converted to acetic acid. 

In the quick process now gener- 
ally used, the liquor is aUowed 
to trickle through a layer of beech 
shavings supported on a false 
bottom in a large vat. Air is 
admitted below the false bottom 
and the temperature maintained 
at 41® 0. Once started, the heat 
of reaction is sufficient to maintain 
this temperature. The liquor is 
returned to the top of the vat 
until conversion is complete in 
about 14 days. 

Ordinary vinegar made from 
malt contains about 6 p.c. acetic 


acid. In addition there are small 
amounts of other organic acids 
and esters, with sugar dextrin 
and traces of natural colouring 
matter. Wine vinegar has 6-12 
p.c. of acetic acid and about 0’2o 
p.c. of tartar, which distinguishes 
it from malt vinegar. Cider and 
perry wiU also serve as bases for 
vinegar. 

Vinegar Eel {Anguillula a>ceU), 
]VIinute nematode worm which 
sometimes occurs in vinegar. 

Vinegar Hill. Eminence in co. 
Wexford, Eire, just outside En- 
niscorth 5 ’. In May, 1798, a force 
of rebels 15,000 strong gathered to- 
gether in Wexford and formed a 
camp on Vinegar Hill, whence they 
carried on a series of outrages on 
the Protestant royalists in the 
neighbourhood. They were easily 
defeated by a force under Lake, 
their leader, Father Murphy, being 
slain. See Ireland; consult also 
History of the Rebellion, J. B. 
Gordon, 1803 : History of Eng- 
land in the 18th Century, W. H. 
Lecky, 1878-90. 

Vinegar Plant. Name given to 
a tough layer of a slimy character 
found on the surface of fluids, 
originally saccharine, which have 
become alcoholic through the 
breaking up of the sugar by the 
action of the yeast. Where this 
appears the alcohol is converted 
into acetic acid. The mass con- 
sists of numerous layers of minute 
threads of fungi and bacteria. 
The element in this heterogeneous 
mass to which the production of 
vinegar is due appears to be the 
bacterium Mycoderma acetu 

Vines, Sydney Howard (1849- 
1934). British botanist. Born in 
London, Deo. 31, 1849, and educa- 
ted at Christ’s Collie, Cambridge, 
and London university, he special- 
ised in the botanical side of bi- 
ology. He assisted Thiselton-Dyer 
in the S. Kensington botanical 
course of 1875, and, returning to 
Cambridge, became fellow of 
Christ’s in 1876 and reader in bot- 
any to the university in 1883. In 
1888 he migrated to Oxford, and 
was Sherardian professor of botany 
until 1919. F.R.S. in 1885, he 
was president of the Linnean 
Society, 1900-04. He Uved till 
April 4, 1934. His publications 
include A Student’s Text-book of 
Botany, 1895. 

Vingt-et-un (Pr., 21) or Pon- 
toon. Card game played by any 
number of persons, four to six being 
best. The full pack is used, court 
cards each counting 10 and aces 
either 11 or one, at the option of 
the holder. Suits are immaterial. 
The dealer gives one card to each 


plaj^er, including himself, the 
cards being face downwards. 
Each then places upon his card a 
stake, which the dealer may 
double or treble ; and a second 
card all round is distributed, after 
which the hands are examined. 
The object of the game is to obtain 
21 or as near that number as 
possible, but not above it, by the 
pips on the card. The dealer 
negotiates with each plaj^er in 
turn, and each may stand by the 
two cards received ; or purchase 
another unseen ; or take one free 
which the dealer sees (“ twist ”) ; 
and so on to a fourth or fifth card, 
but any score over 21 loses the 
stake. When aU the plaj^ers are 
either satisfied or “ bust,” the 
hands are exposed upon the table. 
Those nearer 21 than the dealer 
receive from him, while those with 
equal or inferior hands pay. If 
the dealer “ busts ” in taking 
extra cards he pays everybody 
still in. A natural, i.e. an ace and 
a ten dealt in the first two cards, 
entitles the recipient to double 
or treble stakes, as agreed, and to 
become dealer. A holding of five 
cards totalling less than 22, or 
any cards scoring 21 exactly, is 
paid double. 

Vluh. Seaport of Central 
Vietnam (Annam). It is on the 
W. coast of the Gulf of Tongking 
and on the rly. between Hanoi 
and Hue, 2CK) m. N.W. of Hu6. 

Viimitza. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R., capital of a region of the 
same name. It lies 120 m. S.W. 
of Kiev, on the river Bug, at its 
junction with the Vanniehka. It 
dates from the 14th cent, and was 
formerly fortified. It had a Jesuit 
college founded in 1649, and under 
the Soviet regime developed into 
an industrial town of some im- 
portance, among its products 
being tobacco, vehicles, soap, and 
can<fies. Overrun by the Germans 
in Sept., 1941, it was recaptured 
by Zhukov’s 1st Ukrainian army 
March 20, 1944, in a ftontal assault 
combined with an outflanking 
movement. Pop. ( 1 939 ) 92,868. 

Vinogradoff, Sir Pattl (1854- 
1925). An Anglo-Russian scholar. 
Born at Kostroma, Russia, he 
became a pro- 
fessor of history 
at Moscow uni- 
versity. An en- 
thusiastic edu- 
cationistyhis at- 
titude brought 
him into conflict 
with the auth- 
orities in tsarist 
SirPaulVmogradofE. Russia, and 

about 1890 he 
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left for England. He devoted much 
study to the economic condition of 
early England, and in an article in 
the EngKsh Historical Review des- 
troyed the old theory of folkland, 
substituting the notion that the 
manor grew out of a free village 
community — accepted as correct 
by practically all authorities. 
Villainage in England, 1S92, was 
an exhaustive examination of this 
and other obscure problems. Other 
books include The Growth of the 
Manor, 1905 ; English Society in 
the 11th Century, 1908 ; and 
Works in Russian. In 1903 he 
went to Oxford as professor of 
jurisprudence, and in 1920-22 
published Outlines of Historical 
Jurisprudence. Knighted in 1917, 
Sir Paul died Dec. 19, 1925. _ 

Vintage. Literally the yield of 
a vineyard or vine-growing district* 
for one season. The term specifi- 
cally indicates the typical qualities 
of wine resulting from a notably 
good growth, maturing, and har- 
vesting of grapes. JSee Wine. 

Vintners* Company. London 
city livery company. Incorpor- 
ated by charter in 1437, granted 
- arms in 1447, and 
called originally 
the Merchant 
Wine-Tonners of 
Gascoyne, it had 
two classes, wine 
importers and 
inn-keepers, and 
exercised powers 
imports 

^ ^ and sale of wines 

and the licensing of taverns. That 
part of the city known as the 
Vintry was once a centre where 
the vintners chiefly resided. The 
hall in Upper Thames Street is 
on land given by Sir John Stodeye ; 
the original hall and adjacent 
almshouses were destroyed by the 
Great Fire of 1666, after which 
the new almshouses were erected 
in the Mile End Road, the hall 
being rebuilt by Wren, 1671, and 
largely altered in 1820-23. The 
oak carvings in cou^e^l chamber 
and haU are attributed to Gibbons. 
The Vintners and Dyers are the 
only companies who may keep 
swans on the Thames. Consult 
The Vintners’ Company, ed. T. 
Milbourn, 1888. 

Vinyl Plastics. This class of 
synthetic materials is described 
in the entry on Plastics. 

Viol, Name of a family of 
bowed instruments, datiug from 
the 11th century. In general 
appearance it somewhat resembled 
the violin type, but there were 
really important differences. The 
back of the viol was flatter and 


its ribs deeper, while the shoulders, 
instead of being round and meet- 
ing the neck at right angles, were 
sloping and 
met it at a 
tangent. The 
sound-holes 
Jjyp , were usually 

c-shaped i n- 
jiS s t e a d o f 

I f-shaped, and 

‘ i| the strings 

! ^ were five to 

^ seven in num- 

’]M|HP her instead 

four, the 

\ JHHIjiiil tuning being 

fourths 
. and one third. 

! .There were 

I i several sizes, 

j , ! principally the 

I Treble or Dis- 

viol, tenor 6-stringea oanMlie Viola 

instrument da Joraccio 

(or arm viol), 
the Viola da Qamba (or leg viol), 
and the Violone (or double bass 
viol), the only one still in use. 

Viola. Bowed instrument of 
the violin type. It is about one- 
seventh larger in size, and has its 
four strings a fifth lower in pitch, 
its tone being less brilliant. 

Viola, Leading female char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night. Wrecked on the coast of 
Illyria, she becomes page to 
Orsino, the duke, under the name 
of Cesario, and, herself secretly in 
love with him, is employed in love- 
embassies to the countess Olivia, 
who, rejecting the duke’s suit, 
makes court to his page. 

Violaceae. Family of herbs 
and shrubs. Natives of the 
temperate and tropical regions, 
they have leaves undivided or 
cut in from the margins, and 
before expansion the edges are 
rolled in. The flower parts are 
in fives, the lower stamens with 
spurs which secrete nectar. The 
fruit - is a three- valved capsule. 
The best known genus is Viola 
(violet and pansy). The bedding 
viola, a cross between F. comuta 
and F. lutea^ resembles a pansy, 
but grows more profusely, and is 
usually self-coloured. 

Violet {Viola), Large genus of 
low herbs, mostly perennial, of the 
above family Violaceae, natives of 
aU temperate regions. Eleven 
species are recognized as British, 
including such well-known forms 
as the sweet violet (F. odorata), 
the dog violet ( F. canina), and the 
heartsease (F. tri(x>loT ) — ^the last 
an annual. The flowers are irregu- 
lar, for five petals form- two 
pairs of different size and an odd 


petal. In many species, as in the 
sweet violet, the odd petal is 
lengthened behind to form a 
hollow tube in* which nectar is 
produced. The anthers form a 
close ring around the style, and 
the dry pollen shed into the en- 
closed space cannot fall until a bee, 
seeking the nectar, dislocates the 
ring and gets its head dusted. 
The fruit is a capsule which splits 
into three valves, and these by 
their ‘ contraction hurl the hard, 
polished seeds to a great distance. 

Violin. Bowed instrument of 
great importance in modem music. 
It dates back for some three and a 
half centuries, and since the early 
18th century its form, as settled by 
the great Italian luthiers, has 
undergone no radical change. Its 
size, shape, and proportions are 
based (a) on the manner of holding 
and bowing the instrument ; and 
(6) on the production of a full, 
powerful, and brilliant tone. The 
principal parts that make up a 
violin are : (1) a resonant body, 
consisting of an arched belly and 
hack, united by ribs ; (2) a finger- 
board ; (3) a neck, terminating 
in a head or scroll ; and (4) four 
strings carried from a tailpiece over 
a bridge on the belly to tuning- 
pegs in the end of the neck. The 
strings, tuned in fifths (E, A, D, 
G), are of gut, the lowest being 
covered- with silver, silvered 
copper, or gold wire, and the high- 
est being often of steel wire. The 
strings are set in vibration by a 
horse-hair how held in the per- 
former’s right hand, the fingers of ' 
the left hand being pressed upon 
them as required. The violin’s 
compass of about octaves is 
from G below the treble clef to C 
above the fifth leger line above it ; 
higher notes are obtained by har- 
monics (g^.v.) Position ; Stradi- 
vari. Consult Violin Maldng As It 
Was and Is, E. H. Allen, 1946. 

VioUet-le-Dnc, Eugene Em- 
manuel (1814-79). French archi- 
tect and author. Bom in Paris, 



Violet. Blowers and leaves of the 
Kitish wild violet, Viola canina 
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Jan. 21, 1814, 
he studied 
architecture 
under Leclerc, 
and made a 
tour of investi- 
gation of clas- 
sic remains in 
Italy and S. 

France. He 
■was appointed E. VioUet-le-Dnc, 

architect of the breach architect 

abbey of S. Denis, and in 1853, 
when recognized as the leader of 
the Gothic revival in France, a 
govt, inspector-general of religious 
buildings. He spent ten years 
restoring Notre Dame. In the 
siege of Paris he acted as military 
engineer. He is remembered es- 
pecially by his Dictionnaire Rai-. 

s o n n e d e 

1 ’ Architecture 
Fran9aise du 
Xl-XVISiecle, 
1854r-68, and 
Histoire de 
THabitation 
H u m a i n e, 
1875. He died 
at Lausanne, 
Sept. 17, 1879. 

Violoncello. 
Bass violin 
i t u n e d an 
; octave below 
i the -viola (g.t?.), 
’but held 
‘ between the 
legs of the 
performer a s 
was the viola 
i d a g a m b a. 
It generally 
plays the bass 
, part in orches- 
j ^ tral music, but 

Violoncello, hass " 
stringed instrument valuable t o r 
sustammg a 
sad or moving melody, especially 
in tbe tenor range. 

Viotti, GiovANm Battista 
(1763-1824), Italian musician. 
Bom at Fontanetto da Po, May 23, 
1753, he studied the violin under 
Pugnani at Turin, accompanying 
his master to Germany and Russia, 
1780-81. Playing in London and 
Paris, 1782-83, he was acclaimed 
the greatest 
French violin- 
ist alive, but 
he discon- 
tinued o o n- 
certs in order 
to compose 
and conduct 
at an opera 
house in Paris, 

1789-93. Com- g \lotti, 

pelled by the Italian musician 




Violoncello, hass 
stringed instmment 



G. B. \lotti. 


Revolution to flee, he helped to 
put on Italian opera in London. 
Director of the Opera in Paris, 
1819-21, he died in London, 
March 3, 1824. Viotti wrote 29 
concertos for violin and orchestra, 
18 sonatas, and quartets, trios, etc. 

Viper. Large tribe of poisonous 
snakes. They are usually char- 
acterised by thick bodies, flat and 
triangular heads, vertical pupils 
to the eyes, and short tails. All 
are venomous, and most vivipar- 
ous. The true vipers (Vipera) in- 
clude some ten species, found in 
Africa, Europe, and part of Asia. 
The sand viper is found in S. 
Europe, where it preys upon small 
birds and mammals, lizards and 
snakes. Russell’s -viper occurs in 
the sub-continent of India, Cey- 
lon, and Siam ; its bite is almost 
as deadly as that of the cobra. 
The common viper or adder (F. 
bems), common in Europe and 
Asia, is the only venomous reptile 
occurring in Great Britain. See 
Adder ; Homed Viper ; Snake. 

Viper’s Bugloss {Eehiuin vul- 
gare). Biennial bristly herb of the 
family Boraginaceae. It grows 
native in Europe, W. Siberia, and 
N. Africa. 

The ' stout 
stem is three 
or four feet 
in height, the 
lower part 
clothed with 
lance - shaped 
or oblong 
leaves, the 
upper crowd- 
ed with short 
lateral sprays 
of flowers. 

The flowers 
are funnel- 
shaped, red- 
purple before 
they open, 
then a beau- 
tiful bright 
blue — occa- 
sionally white. 

The fruit con- 
sists of four 
-wrinkled, an- 
gular nutlets. 

Vipnri. Viper’s Bugloss. 
Variant speU- spike of 

ing of Viipuri Bnbsh plwt 

{g.r.), on the Gulf of Finland, 

Viracocha or Uieaoocha. An- 
cient Pemvian deity. A creator- 
god, he was apparently the old 
tribal deity of the CoUa people in 
the Titicaca basin. He was adopted 
by the Incas, when they subjugated 
’ that region, as a water deity. 

Vlramgazn. Town of India, in 
Ahmaddbad dist., Bombay state. 


It is a rly. junction 40 m. W. by N. 
of Ahmadabad. It has a large 
trade in cotton. 

Virchow, Rudolf (1821-1902). 
German pathologist. Born at 
Schivelbein, Pomerania, Oct. 13, 
1S21, he had a medical training 
in Berlin, and in 1847 was ap- 
pointed lecturer at its university. 
The same year he was appointed 
to study the causes and cure of 
tj-phus. Professor of pathological 
anatomy at Wurzburg, he moved in 
1856 to the similar chair in Berlin. 
He was elected to the Pmssian 
diet, 1862, and became leader of 
the opposition. In 1858 Virchow 
published his Cellular Pathology, 
which stamped him at once as one 
of the greatest and most original 
thinkers of his profession. . In it 
he laid down the famous dictum 
“ All cells from a cell.” The patho- 
logical institute in Berlin was set 
up by the government at the in- 
stance of Virchow, who lived until 
Sept. 5, 1902. 

Virgate (Lat. virga, rod). Old 
English measure of land. At the 
time of Domesday Book and 
probably later it was tbe fourth 
part of a hide, which was usually 
about 30 acres. See Ride. 

Virgil OR Vergil (70-19 b.o,). 
Roman poet, whose fuU name was 
Publius Versus Maro. Born Oct. 
16, 70 B.C., at Andes (mod. Pie- 
tole), near Mantua, the son of a 
small landowner, he w^as educated 
at Cremona, Milan, Naples, where 
he learned Greek, and Rome, 
-where he studied rhetoric and 
philosophy. He then returned to 
his native place, but after the bat- 
tle of Philippi in 42 his father’s 
estate was made over to the 
veterans who had fought for Oct- 
avian against Brutus and Cassius. 

On the advice of his friend, 
Asinius PoUio, Virgil journeyed to 
Rome, and made a personal appeal 
to Octavian. There is some obs- 
curity as to the result, but, if 
Virgil did not finally recover his 
property, he received compensa- 
tion in the form of an estate in 
Campania. His visits to Rome 
secured him the patronage of 
Maecenas, the fiflendship of CJor- 
nelius Gallus and other influential 
personages, and above all of 
Horace. Relieved from financial 
anxiety by the generosity of Mae- 
cenas, he was able to devote him- 
self undisturbed to literary work. 
From 37 onwards his life was spent 
alternately in Rome and Naples. 
In 19 he visited Greece, but was 
obliged to abandon his tour owing 
to iihiess. He returned in the com- 
pany of Augustus, whom he had 
met at Athens, but soon after 
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reaching Brundisium he died, Sept. 
21, and was buried near Naples. 

Virgil lived in the respect of all 
alasses, but disliked public praise. 
Horace pays tribute to his sin- 
cerity, piety, patriotism, and loyal- 


so-called aortes Vergilianae. They 
were held in special regard by 
Christians, who found in the fourth 
eclogue a Messianic prophecy. 
During the Middle Ages a number 
of legends, probably originating in 


ty to friends. So conscientious was Naples, gathered round the name 


his workmanship that 
in his last illness he 
wanted to burn the 
unrevised Aeneid. 

The poems univers- 
ally recognized as the 
work of Virgil are : (1 ) 

Ten Eclogues (selec- 
tions) or Bucolics 
(pastoral poems), 
written 42-37 b.c. 

Imitated from the 
idylls of Theocritus 
iq.v.), they lack the 
freshness and truth- „ 

fulness to nature ^frm 
•which characterise his 
Sicilian model, and some of them can 
hardly be called pastoral poems at 
all. (2) The Georgies (37-30), or 
Treatise on Agriculture, a didactic 
poem in four books, dedicated to 
Maecenas. Prompted by the Works 
and Days of Hesiod {q.v . ), and the 
Phaenomena of Aratus, book 1 
treats of tillage, 2 of the cultiva- 
tion of trees, especially the vine, 3 
of cattle breeding, 4 of bee-keeping. 
(3) The Aeneid, an epic poem in 12 
books. Undertaken at the request 
of Augustus, it took Virgil 11 years 
to complete the rough draft, revi- 
sion of which was prevented by his 
death. In this unfinished state it 



Virgil, Roman poet, from a 
bust in the Capitol, Rome 


of Virgil, who became 
transformed in popu- 
lar belief into a 
magician and won- 
der-worker. See 
Aeneas; Aeneid; 
Eclogue; Georgies. 

J. H. Freese 
Bibliography. The 
best edition for the 
general student is that 
of J. Conington {rev. 
H. Nettleship), with 
English notes, 1881- 
83. Complete prose 
poet, from a translation J. W. 
■pitol, Rome Maekail, 1904—16 ; of 
the Aeneid, J. Con- 
in^on, 1872 ; complete verse trans- 
lation, J. Dryden, 1772 ; ‘of the 
Aeneid, W. Morris, 1876 ; J, 
Conington, rev. 1903 ; of the Eclo- 
gues and Georgies, R. C. Trevelyan, 
1945. Consult also Virgil in the 
Middle Ages, D. Comparetti, 1896 ; 
Virgil, T- Glover, 5th ed. 1923 ; 
V. and His Meaning to the World 
of Today, J. W. Maekail, 1923 ; 
V.’s Mind at Work, R. W. Crutt- 
well, 1947. 

Virgin. Term used for a woman 
who has not had sexual intercourse 
with a man. On this account it is 
a popular synonym for pure or un- 
touched, e,g. virgin soil. In a 
special sense it is used for the Virgin 


was bequeathed to his literary Mother. See Mary. 


executors, Varius and Tucca, on 
condition that it should not be pub- 


Virginal. Name applied to the 
spinet and harpsichord in the 16th 


lished, but Virgil’s wishes were century, probably on account of its 
overruled by Augustus. Imitated being the favourite instrument of 
from Homer — the first six books ladies, whereas gentlemen preferred 
based on the Odyssey, the last six the lute. Queen Elizabeth was vain 
on the Iliad — ^its purpose was the of her mastery over the virginal, 
glorification of the Julian house See Harpsichord. 


represented by Augustus, the re- 
puted founder of which was As- 
canius, the son of Aeneas. Al- 
though possessing less artistic 
merit than the Georgies, it was en- 


Virgin Birth. Term for the 
doctrine that Jesus Christ, alone 
of all the human race, was born of 
one human parent ; that, by .the 
miraculous conception of the Vir- 


bhusiastically received, and took gin Mary, no entail of birth-sin was 


its place as the national epic. 

Several shorter poems, Culex (the 
gnat), Ciris (the name of a bird), 
Moretum (the salad), Copa (the 
hostess), and Catalepton (14 small 
poems of varied contents), are 


passed on to Him, and that He was 
thus born perfect man. See Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Virginia. State of the U.S,A. 
ICnown as the Old Dominion, 
it is one of the 13 original states 


usually printed -with texts of of the Union, and has a land area 
Virgil, but it is doubtful if any of of 40,815 sq. m. The S.E. com- 


them are really his work, with the 
possible exception of the Moretum. 

Like the works of Homer, those 
of Virgil soon became a popular 


prises part of the Dismal Swamp ; 
in the W. the Allegheny Range and 
the Blue Ridge, a continuation 
of the Appalachian system, en- 


schoolbook, and the subject of close the fertile valley of Virginia 
grammatical and antiquarian re- which is watered by the Shenan- 


searoh. In imperial times they were 
used as a method of divination, the 


doah, James, and other rivers, 
and broken by naany parallel 


ridges. The central plain, IVIiddle 
Virginia, a weU watered expanse, 
is succeeded by the Piedmont 
country, an undulating region 
inclining towards the Blue Ridge. 
Chesapeake Bay, Hampton Roads, 
and the broad river estuaries 
contain excellent harbours. All 
the chief rivers — Potomac, Rap- 
pahannock, York, James, and 
Roanoke — ^follow an easterly or 
south-easterly course. 

Agriculture is a leading industry, 
for in 1935 68 p.c. of the land was 
farmed, about half by negro 
tenant farmers. In 1945 there were 
173,051 farms with an area of 
16,358,072 acres, of which nearly 
a quarter was under crops — 
wheat, oats, maize, potatoes, and 
apples. Soil erosion having threat- 
ened to exhaust tobacco lands, in 
1937 400,000 acres were marked 
for reclamation by cooperative 
farming. Such progressive meas- 
ures in Virginia are usually federal 
projects. The tobacco crop 
amounted to 167,000,000 lb. in 
1946, when the cotton crop 
covered 20,000 acres. National 
forests, over four million acres, 
yield an abundance of timber. 
Coal, granite, limestone, iron ore, 
and slate are worked, and there 
'are valuable oyster fisheries. The 
total rly. mileage exceeds 4,000, 
and there are some 80 airports. 

Richmond is the capital and 
biggest city, followed by Norfolk 
and Roanoke. Two senators and 
nine representatives are sent to con- 
gress. Negroes, forming about a 
third of the est. pop. of 3,019,000, 
are virtually disfranchised by the 
imposition of literacy and property 
qualifications. Standards in educa- 
tion and public health are com- 
paratively low. The leading 
political issue is the poll tax ; 
this amounts to only IJ dollars a 
year, but as payment is set well 
in advance of voting, people often 
forget to pay ; moreover the tax 
is cumulative. Many Virginian 
laws are backward ; e.g, convicts 
may still be shackled and flogged. 

Named after the popular appel- 
lation for Queen Elizabeth, Vir- 
ginia was the first permanent 
settlement in America, In 1606 
James I granted a charter for the 
planting of colonies in Virginia; 
Jamestown was founded in 1607, 
and the colony was soon organized 
under a governor and council. A 
representative house of burgesses 
was set up, and this system re- 
mained untU 1776. Troubles with 
the Indians were frequent, as were 
disputes between social classes and 
religious parties, but the colony 
grew in population and wealth 
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by its tobacco industry. The 
planters, importing slaves for their 
plantations, became rich, and 
Virginia had a culture of its own. 
Its citizens, among them Washing- 
ton, joined heartily in the struggle 
for independence. During the 
Civil War this was one of the 
seceding states, a course objected 
to by the western area, which set 
up a separate government and was 
admitted to the Union as West 
Virginia in 1863. Thackeray’s 
tale. The Virginians, is reckoned a 
masterly reconstruction of the old 
colonial life by one who had never 
been in the country. ComuU 
Virginia : The Old Dominion, M. P. 
Andrews, 1937. 

Virginia. Largest municipality 
in the ironfields of Minnesota, 
U.S.A. The CO. seat of St. Louis 
CO., it is 77 m. N. by W. of Duluth, 
and is served by rlys. Education 
is heavily endowed by a tax on 
mining properties. The place en- 
gages in iron mining, manufacture 
of machinery, lumbering, and 
flour milling. Fimis and Swedes 
are largely represented in a pop. 
of 12,264. 

Virginia. Heroine of ancient 
Roman legend. Daughter of the 
centurion Lucius Virginius, her 
beauty inflamed the decemvir 
Appius Claudius with desire to 
gain possession of her. He suborned 
one of his supporters to claim 
her as his slave, and when the case 
came before him in his judicial 
capacity, declared her to be the 
man’s property. Thereupon her 
father, to save Virginia from dis- 
honour, seized a knife from a 
butcher’s stall and plunged it in 
his daughter’s breast. A popular 
revolution broke out against the 
tyrannical decemvirs, theoldmagis- 
tracies were restored, and Appius 
Claudius, while awaiting trial, 
c ommitted 
suicide. The 
story is the 
subject of one 
of Macaulay’s 
Lays of im- 
oient Rome. 

Virginia 
Creeper (Par- 
thenocissus 
quinquefolia), 
Climbingshrub 
of the family 
Vitaceae, a 
native of N. 
America. It 
has large digi- 
tate leaves and 
inconspicuous 
green flowers 
much like 
those of the 



Virginia Creeper. 
Hanging sprays of 
leaves 


grape vine. It climbs with the 
aid of branching tendrils, the 
branches ending in adhesive disks 
which cling to brick or woodwork. 
Veitch’s creeper (P. iricuspidafa), 
with small glossy leaves and short 
leafstalks, is a native of Japan. 
Both species are remarkable for 
their foliage, which assumes glow- 
ing red autumnal tints. See Vine. 

Virginian Deer {Odocoileus vir- 
ginianus). Species of deer. Found 
in Canada, the U.S.A., and in parts 
of S. America, it is about 3 ft. high 
at the shoulder, 
and the coat is 
reddish brown in 
summer, slaty 
blue in autumn, 
and greyish in the 
winter. The ant- 
lers are compara- 
tively large and 
well branched, 
and the bushy 
white tail, held 
erect when the 
animal is running, 
is characteristic. 

Shy and wary, 
this deer runs 
with great speed. 

Virginians, The. Novel by 
Thackeray, published originally in 
monthly parts, 1857-59. It tells 
the fortunes of two of Henry 
Esmond's grandsons who, bom in 
Virginia, took opposite sides in 
the American War of Indepen- 
dence. As a literary presentation 
of a past period, it is perhaps less 
successful than Esmond (g'.v.), to 
which it is in some sort a sequel. 

Virginian Stock {Maholmia 
maritima). Annual herb of the 
family Cruciferae. A native of 
the Mediterranean region, it was 
introduced to British gardens in 
1713. It has erect, branching 
stems, 6-12 ins. in height, with 
alternate elliptical leaves and 
bright flowers ranging in tint from 
white to rose. It is a favourite 
edging plant in gardens, but 


frequently becomes weedy owing 
to overcrowding of the plants. To 
obtain the best results seeds 
should be sown thinly on poor soil 
in autumn, and the seedlings 
transplanted in March where they 
are to flower, 4 ins. apart. They 
then fomi dwarf, bushy plants and 
have a longer flowering period. 

Virginia Water. Artificial 
lake in Windsor Great Park, on 
the borders of Surrey and Berks, 
England. About a mile from 
Virginia Water rly. station, it is 




Virginian Stock. Leaves and crnci- 
form flowers of this edging plant 


Virginia Water, Windsor. Corinthian colonnade, brought 
from Tripoli by George IV 

IJ m. long and about J m. across 
at its widest part, the surround- 
ings having been much beautified 
by time since the original marshland 
was drained and the lake created in 
1746 by the duke of Cumberland 
with the aid of Paul Sandby. 
Notable features are the cascade, 
cavern, Fort Belvedere, command- 
ing a view of Windsor Castle, 
temples, and a colonnade brought 
by George IV from the ruins of 
Leptis Magna, in Tripoli. Near 
by are the Holloway Sanatorium, 
1874-76, and Christ Church, 1838. 
Virginia Water was drained for 
security reasons during the Second 
Great War. In 1948 it was announ- 
ced that bathing would be permit- 
ted in the lake. 

Virginibus Puerisque (Lat, 
for girls and boys). Volume of 
essays by R. L. Stevenson. Pub- 
lished together in 1881, most of the 
essays had previously appeared in 
The Cornhill Magazine. They 
include An Apology for Idlers, 
Ordered South, and El Dorado. 

Virgin Islands. Group of the 
Leeward Islands, West Indies, It 
consists of more than 100 islands, 
all mountainous. The larger islands 
are Anegada, Virgin Gorda, and Tor- 
tola, belonging to Great Britain; 
and Crab or Vieques, Culebra, 
St. Thomas, Ste. Croix, and St. 
John, belonging to the U.S.A. 
Crab and Culebra were ceded to 
the U.S.A. by Spain in 1898, and 
the remainder of the American 
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Virgin Islands. Map of the group of British and American West Indian islands 


group were pureliased from Den- 
mark in 1917 for £5,000,000. They 
cover 132 sq. in., with an est. pop. 
of 22,012. Bay oil comes from 
St. Thomas, bay rum from St. 
John, cattle and sugar-cane from 
Ste. Croix. 

The British Virgin Islands form 
the E. extremity of the Greater 
Antilles. They have an area of 
67 sq. m. and a pop. of 6,508. 
Vegetables, fruit, and charcoal 
are produced, cattle and poultry 
reared, and there are extensive 
fisheries. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants are negroes. Road Town, on 
Tortola, is the. British capital and 
port of entry. The Virgins were 
discovered by Christopher Colum- 
bus in 1494. The first British set- 
tlement was made on the island of 
Tortola in 1666. 

Virgo (Ijat., the virgin). Sixth 
sign of the Zodiac. It is one of the 
constellations known to the an- 
cients. Gamma Virginis is a cele- 
brated double star. Alpha Virginis 
is the star Spica, a double star of 
the first magnitude. The constella- 
tion is partly in a great nebulous 
re^on, and itself contains the 
spiral nebula Messier 99. See 
Constellation. 

Viriathus (2nd cent. b.o.). 
Lusitanian herdsman who headed 
a revolt against the Roman rule in 
Spain. He defeated one Roman 
army after another, and in 141 the 
proconsul was forced to conclude a 
peace with him. Unbeaten in the 
field, he was eventually slain 
by assassins. 

Viridian (Lat, vi/ridis, green). 
One of iihe stable green pigments, 
it is the emerald oxide of chromium 
and is made by heating to dull 
redness three parts of boric acid 
together with one part of potas- 
sium bichromate. 


Viroconinm. Another form of 
the name of a Roman British town 
considered in this Encyclopedia 
under Uriconiuin. 

Virtanen, Arttubi Ilmari (b. 
1895). Finnish biochemist.’ Born 
Jan. 15, 1895, at Helsinki, he was 
the son of an engine-driver, and 
went to a Viipuri public school 
and the universities of Helsinki, 
Zurich, Munster, and Stockholm. 
Having worked in an industrial 
laboratory and as chemist bo the 
government butter control, from 
1924 he taught organic chemistry 
at Helsinki, where in 1931 he was 
given charge of the chemical re- 
search laboratory and the chair of 
biochemistry at the technical uni- 
versity, and in 1939 made professor 
of the same subject at the uni- 
versity proper. Virtanen studied 
the biochemistry of bacteria, 
symbiotic nitrogen fixation, and 
the effect of micro-organisms upon 
the quality of food. He was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1945. His best-known 
book was CattleFodder and Human 
Nutrition, 1938. 

Virton. Town of Belgium, in 
the prov, of Luxembourg. It is 
in the extreme S.W. close to the 
French border, 8 m. N.E. of 
Montm4dy. The name of Virton is 
given to a battle in the First Great 
War fought Aug. 21-26, 1914, 
letween the French and the Ger-- 
mans. It was intended by the 
French to he an advance on a 
front of 60 m. from the frontier 
between the Meuse and German 
Lorraine, but German strength 
was badly underestimated, and the 
result of almost every contact was 
a French defeat and withdrawal, 
with heavy losses. 

Virus (Lat., poison). Term 
applied to minute agents which 


cause disease in plants and 
animals. They are invisible under 
the ordinary microscope, but some 
have been photographed under the 
ultramicroscope and the electron 
microscope. Viruses can be trans- 
mitted from one organism to 
another and multiply in the 
diseased cells. This suggests that 
they are living organisms, a view 
which is supported by their varia- 
bility, susceptibility to chemical 
agents such as alcohol and to 
relatively low temps. That they may 
not be organisms is perhaps indi- 
cated by their extremely small 
size and very rapid rate of in- 
crease, and by the knowledge that 
some may remain dormant for 
years in dried material. Some 
viruses pass through filters which 
ordinarily remove bacteria. 

Among animal diseases resulting 
from their presence are infectious 
anaemia of horses ; poxes of the 
fowl, sheep, goat, and pig ; foot- 
and-mouth disease ; dog dis- 
temper ; and cattle plague. Hu- 
man diseases due to viruses include 
measles, mumps, chicken-pox, 
small-pox, yellow fever, herpes, 
infantile paralysis, and the com- 
mon cold. Diseased plants may 
exhibit various symptoms such as 
mottling of foliage (mosaic), streaks 
in stems or leaves, chlorosis, crink- 
ling of foliage, wilts, and necrosis 
of tissues. Many viruses are known 
to be transmitted by sucking in- 
sects such as fleas, lice, mosquitoes, 
aphids, and thrips. Often it has 
been shown that only one species of 
insect will serve for a particular 
virus. In the body of the insect 
this may multiply and persist for 
a considerable period. 

Vis. Yugoslav name of the 
island described in this work under 
its Italian name Lissa. 

Visa (Lat. visa, seen). Official 
endorsement on a passport by the 
representative of the country to 
which the intending traveller is 
going. ' See Passport. 

Visby. Alternative spelling of 
the Swedish seaport Wisby (q.v,), 

Viscacha {Lagostomus). Genus 
of small rodents. They belong to 
the chinchilla group, which occurs 



Viscacha. Small nocturnal rodent 
of South America^ allied to the 
chinchilla 

TF. S. Berri^oe, F,Z,S. 
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in S. America. The animal is about 
20 ins. long, and has grey fur 
mottled with black on the upper 
parts and white beneath, and 
black-and-white stripes on the face. 
It is found in warrens usually con- 
taining about two dozen indi- 
viduals, is nocturnal in habit, and 
feeds upon grass and roots. 

Visceroptosis. Dropping of 
the abdominal organs due to weak- 
ness of the abdominal and pehic 
muscles. Discomfort, flatulence, 
spasm, constipation, diaiThoea, 
are all possible results, because of 
interference with the functions of 
the various organs. Relief lies in 
the wearing of a specially-fitted, 
firm belt which maintains the 
organs in place ; massage and exer- 
cises are given. 

Vischer, Peter (1455-1529). 
German sculptor. Bom at Nurem- 
berg, he was the son of Hermann 
Vischer, a master brassworker, 
and studied in Italy. His most 
famous work w'as the monument of 
S. Sebald in the church of that 
name at Nuremberg ; it occupied 
him 13 years (1506-19), and he 
was assisted by five sons. The 
tomb of Archbishop Ernest at 
Magdeburg, 1497, may also be 
cited. The outstanding sculptor in 
bronze of his time, Vischer died 
Jan. 7, 1529, at Nuremberg. 

Visconti. Name of a noble 
LomWd family, lords of Milan, 
1277-1447. Apart from a Crusader 
named Ottone, who was at Milan 
in 1078, the &st member of im- 
portance was Ottone Visconti 
Iq.v.), archbishop of Milan in 1262. 
His career was stormy, and after 
his death in 1295 the temporal 
power was assumed by his grand- 
nephew Matteo (1255-1322), who 
was appointed vicar of Lombardy 
in 1310, with extensive power in 
N. Italy. Involved in a quarrel 
with the pope, shortly before his 
death he abdicated in favour of his 
son Galeazzo (1277-1328), who 
married Beatrice d’Este, and was 
succeeded by his son Azzo (1302- 
39). In 1349 the lordship of Milan 
passed to Galeazzo’s brother Gio- 
vanni, archbishop of Milan, and a 
patron of learning and letters. On 
the latter’s death in 1354 his 
territory was divided between 
three nephews Matteo, Galeazzo, 
and Bernabo. The next ruler of 

and after him the family dwindled 
in importance until the male line 
expired in the person of his son 
EiUppo Maria (1391-1447), who 
was succeeded by his son-in-law 
Francesco Sforza. 

Visconti, Giangaleazzo (c, 
1347-1402). Duke of Milan. On the 


death in 1378 of his father,GaIeazzo 
II, he shared the government with 
his uncle Bernabo, whom he de- 
posed and murdered in 1385. A 
type of the strongest and best of 
the Italian despots, his reign was 
marked by advancement and pros- 
perity. Art and letters flourished 
under his rule. ^lilan cathedral, 
the Certosa and other buildings at 
Pavia, and the university of Pia- 
cenza, are lasting monuments to 
his greatness. He extended his rule 
to Verona, 1387 ; Padua, 1388 ; 
and as far as Florence, 1399-1401. 
In 1395 he induced the emperor 
Wenceslaus to recognize him as an 
independent sovereign with the 
title of duke. He died of the 
plague during the siege of Florence, 
Sept. 3, 1402. 

Visconti, Ottoue (1215-95). 
Italian prelate. Canon of Desio, he 
was a protege of Urban IV, who in 
1262 nominated him archbishop of 
IVIilan. Unable to enter into his see 
until fifteen years later, owing to 
the hostility of the Della Torre 
family, who were all-powerful in 
the city, in 1277 Ottone seized their 
stronghold, imprisoned six of the 
Della Torre in iron cages, and took 
possession of his spiritual cure. 

Visconti - Venosta, Emilio, 
Marquis (1829-1914). An Italian 
statesman. Born at Milan, Jan. 22, 
1829, he was 
one of Mazzini’s 
most active 
followers until 
1853, when he 
realized that 
the salvation of 
Italy lay rather 
with Cavour 
than with the 
republican 
party. In 1869 
he was nomi- 
nated royal commissioner with 
Garibaldi’s army, and the follow- 
ing year became adviser to Farini 
in Modena, Parma, and Naples. 
Five times foreign minister be- 
tween 1863 and 1901, his terms of 
office were marked by wisdom and 
tact, especially during the difficult 
situations created by the war with 
Austria, 1866, the Franco-Prussian 
War, 1870, the occupation of 
Rome the same year, and the 
Abyssinian disaster of 1896. He 
died in Rome, Nov. 28, 1914. 

Viscose. Synthetic fibre of 
cellulose from which a type of 
artificial silk is spun. It is a vis- 
cous solution of cellulose xanthate; 
which is derived from cellulose, 
chiefly purified wood pulp, mixed 
with cotton linters, caustic soda, 
and ' carbon disulphide. Viscose 
was first made in 1892 and the 
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basis of the commercial processes 
was established at Kew in 1898. 
In 1905 the manufacture of viscose 
artificial silk or rayon was begun 
at Coventry bj" Courtauld’s. The 
process of manufacture is des- 
cribed under Rayon. 

Viscosity (Lat. viscvs, bird- 
lime). Internal friction, or resist- 
ance, to the motion of molecules 
of a fluid body among themselves. 
If a liquid flows over a horizontal 
surface, the layer of liquid next 
to the surface tends to adhere to 
it by cohesion, and the velocity of 
the fluid particles above this layer 
becomes greater the more distant 
they are from the bottom. Differ- 
ent liquids have different degrees 
or coefficients of viscosity, and 
these may vary at different tem- 
peratures. The property has the 
natural effect of destroying wave 
motion. Highly viscous liquids 
are tar and treacle ; highly mobile, 
water and ether. The viscosity 
of a liquid decreases with temp., 
whereas that of a gas increases. 
The unit of measurement is the 
poise ; water has a viscosity of 
approximately a centipoise, i.e. 
10-^ poise, at 20° 0. Instruments 
for measuring the viscosity of a 
fluid are called viscometers. In 
magnetism the term viscosity is 
used to imply the lagging behind 
of the attainment of the full value 
of the intensity of magnetisation 
after the magnetising force baa 
been applied. 

Viscount (Lat. iJ2ceco772e5). Title 
of nobility. In the British peerage 
it ranks fourth, being below earl 
and above baron. The feminine is 
viscountess. A viscount’s children 
enjoy the honorary prefix Hon. 
The title came to England from 
France, where the vioomte was at 
first simply the deputy of the 
comte or count. The first creation 
in England dates from 1446. 
Oldest existing viscounties are, in 
Ireland, that of Gormanston(1478), 
and, in England, that of Hereford 
(1550). A retiring Speaker is usu- 
ally created a viscount. 

Vise. Town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Liege. It lies on the 
right bank of the Meuse, 10 m. by 
rly. N.N.E. of Li6ge. The town 
was destroyed by German troops 
in the First Great War, Aug. 14r- 
15, 1914. Vis6 was fortified in 
1334, and dismantled by the 
French in 1676. 

Vishinslsy In this Encyclopedia 
the spelling Vyshinsky (q.v,) is pre- 
ferred for the name of this Russian 
politician. 

Vishne-Volochek. Town of 
the R.S.F.S.R. It lies in the govt., 
and 70 m. N.W., of Kalinin, on the 
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Tsna, and the canal connecting it 
with, the Tvertsa and the Lenin- 
grad-Moscow rly. This is the 
centre of the obsolete Vishne- 
Volochek canal system, which 
unites the ISTeva with the Volga. 
The chief industry is cotton spin- 
ning. Pop. 63,642. 

Vishnu (Skt., worker). One of 
the three chief gods of Hinduism. 
Originally of minor importance, 
and perhaps a sun-god, he came 
to be regarded by his worshippers 
as the supreme deity, and hence 
was associated with Brahma and 
Siva in the Trimurti or triad, in 
which his character was that of 
the preserver. He is the genial, 
kindly patron of the prosperous 
classes, and his rites, though often 
licentious, are free from bloodshed. 
Vishnu is represented as a man, 
painted black, with four arms, 
riding on the Oaruda, half-man 
and half-bird. See Hinduism ; 
Consult also Religions of India, 
E. W. Hopkins, 1895 ; Vedic 
Mythology, A. A. Macdonell, 1897. 

Visibility. Term used to des- 
cribe the transparency of the . 
atmosphere : it is expressed by 
the maximum distance at which 
objects such as trees and buildings 
can be distinguished in daylight. 
As so defined, visibility is strictly 
not a direct measure of at- 
mospheric transparency, i.e, the 
proportion of light transmitted 
through unit distance of the at- 
mosphere. Eor the same degree 
of the latter the distance of visi- 
bility may vary between rather 
wide limits, but observations of 
visibility have the practical advan- 
tages over those of transparency 
that reasonably good estimates 
can be made without the use of 
instrumental equipment or special 
techniques. 

Visibility depends upon the 
amounts of solid and Kquid par- 
ticles in the lower atmosphere, 
present as smoke, dust, water 
droplets, etc., and to a lesser ex- 
tent upon the distribution of 
temp, and humidity along the 
path viewed. As a rule, the sur- 
face layers of the atmosphere are 
clearest when the air stream is of 
polar origin, although marked im- 
provements can occur locally 
after heavy rain showers, because 
these wash some of the pollution 
out of the air. Smoke haze, car- 
ried by the wind from industrial 
areas, ruay form stratified layers 
at definite heights, thus rendering 
objects on the ground invisible 
from above. 

During the daytime the scatter- 
ing of light by molecules and 
nuclei increases the apparent 


brightness of a distant object, 
fi.gr. on an overcast day objects 
viewed not far from the observer 
appear almost black in colour 
while those at greater distances 
are grey, the tone becoming 
lighter with increasing length of 
the path containing the light 
scattering sources. Hence visi- 
bility is largely a question of con- 
trast, an object disappearing when 
its brightness becomes impercept- 
ibly (Efferent from that of its 
background. Differences of form 
and colour are also important ; 
with decreasing intensity of il- 
lumination red fades first, then 
green, etc., until a uniform grey 
is seen. The human eye is sensi- 
tive to light waves ranging from 
about ‘40 fj. to *75 jjl {Le. to f of 
a thousandth part of a millimetre) 
and is capable of detecting several 
hundred different colours. The 
faculty for distinguishing objects 
therefore depends partly upon the 
nature of the object and partly 
upon the observer’s eyesight. 

The international scale of vis- 
ibility is given in the table below. 
At most meteorological stations 
a number of fixed objects or land- 
marks are selected as nearly as 
possible at the standard distances 
from the station, the objects 
either showing against the skyline 
or distinctly in contrast with their 
backgrouncis, considerations of 
size being taken into account. 
The visibility on any occasion is 
then expressed by the code 
number of the most distant object 
of the series which can be recog- 
nized for what it is, i.e. a tree 
must show up as a tree, not merely 
as a vague shape. 


meteorological services to intro- 
duce a supplementary scale. 

In the British Isles throughout 
the year as a whole the best visi- 
bilities are reported on the N.W, 
coasts, e.g. at Blacksod Point on 
winter mornings and evenings 
visibilities below code figure 5 are 
seldom reported, there is little 
diurnal or seasonal variation, and 
the maximum of the curves is at 
viaibiKty 7. On summer after- 
noons and evenings at such inland 
stations as Dalwhinnie and Ar- 
magh code figure 8 is the most 
frequently reported value. At 
most other times, seasons, and 
localities {e.g. winter mornings at 
Kew observatory), sea or land fog, 
with high humidity, causes a 
second maximum in the curves, 
generally at visibility 1. 

Difficulty is experienced in 
judging visibility at night, and as 
far as possible the scale is used 
to denote the same degrees of 
atmospheric obscurity as in day- 
light observations. In practice 
the observer attempts to say how 
far he could see if it were daylight 
and the air equally clear. A series 
of lights at known distances is 
sometimes used to assist in the 
making of estimates, but again 
the visibility depends upon the 
light intensity and the darkness 
of the background. Instrumental 
aids include a visibility meter 
which makes use of the fact that 
the brightness of a fixed light at 
a fixed distance depends upon the 
transparency of the atmosphere, 
and can be measured by the den- 
sity of a superimposed obscuring 
screen or filter which is just suffi- 
cient to reduce it to the limit oi 


Code 

Number 

Object 

at 

visible 

but not at 

Meteorological 

Description 

, 0 

— 


56 yds. 

Dense Fog 

1 

55 yds. 

220 „ 

Thick Fog 

2 

220 „ 

660 „ 

Fog 

3 

660 „ 

1,100 „ 

Moderate Fog 

4 

1,100 „ 

li 

Mist or Haze 

5 

li m. 

„ 

Poor Visibility 

6 

2 ^ 


6i „ 

Moderate Visibility 

7 

12i 

»» 

m » 

Good Visibility 

8 


31 „ 

V. Good Visibility 

9 

31 „ 

or more 


Excellent Visibility 


In Great Britain this internat- 
ional scale has been modified to in- 
clude additional objects at 27 and 
110 yards and ^ m. and 18| m., 
thus subdividing the range coverecl 
by numbers 0, 1, 6, and 8. Despite 
this, the spacing out of the visi- 
b^ty objects increases with the 
distance, and during the Seconcl 
Great War it was found necessary 
in the British and dominions 


visibility ; in another type the 
electric current produced by the 
light from a fixed source falling 
upon a photo-electric cell is re- 
lated to the visibility scale. See 
Condensation ; Fog ; Light ; Pol- 
lution; Vision; consult also Me- 
teorological Observer’s Handbook, 
H.M.S.O., 1942; V. in Meteor- 
ology, W. E. K. Middleton, 1941. 

A. J. Drummond, P.B.Met.S. 
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Visigoths OR West Goths. 
Branch of the Gothic people which 
in the 3rd century a.d. lived W. of 
the river Prut. It separated from 
the Ostrogoths about 250* and 
at that time occupied a region ap- 
proximately corresponding to the 
modern Rumania, The later his- 
tory’ of the Visigoths, which closed 
with the overthrow of their Span- 
ish kingdom by the Mahomedans 
in 711, forms part of that of the 
Goths (g.v.). 

Vision. Act or sense of seeing. 
The mechanical aspect of vision is 
dealt with under the articles Eye, 
Sight Testing, and various defects 
of sight, e.g. astigmatism. The 
duration of any stimulus necessary 
to produce a visual sensation may 
be exceedingly short, and depends 
upon the intensity of the exciting 
source. An image persists for 
some time after the stimulus has 
been removed. 

Colour vision presents many 
difficulties of explanation. By the 
Young •* Helmholtz theory, there 
exist in the visual apparatus three 
sets of nerve fibres, a red, a green, 
and a blue or violet set. Each 
separately excited gives a sensa- 
tion of red, green, or blue, and any 
other colours are obtained by 
suitable mixing, each set of fibres 
being more or less excited by the 
particular kind of light wave fall- 
ing upon the eye. According to 
Hering’s theory different light 
rays produce certain definite 
chemical changes, which stimulate 
the fibres in a distinctive way. 

Among animals the response to 
light stimulus is widespread, 
though varying greatly from that 
of man. Many animals, c.y. the 
earthworm, which are eyeless, 
respond to light through the skin, 
and many are usually insensitive 
to red. Birds have as wide a 
range of colour vision as man, 
and fish respond most readily to 
green and yellow light. 

The complex organic compound 
formed in the retina of the eye, 
enabling the lattej: to be more 
sensitive in dim light, is known 
as the visual purple. This com- 
pound is supposed to be formed 
with the aid of vitamin A. The 
minimum amount of light energy 
required to stimulate the eye is 
governed by the quantum proper- 
ties of light. Each eye has a 
separate chance of collecting the 
required number of quanta ; it 
has been argued therefore (and 
is approximately verified) that 
two eyes are better than one on a 
dark night. jSee Colour ; Retina. 

Vision. In occultism, terra ap- 
plied to things seen otherwise than 


by normal sight. It includes hal- 
lucinations and phantasms of both 
the living and the dead. See 
Psychical Research ; Spiritualism. 

Visitation. Ecclesiastical term 
for the office of inquiry performed 
at intervals by bishops and arch- 
deacons in dioceses and parish 
churches. The episcopal inquiry is 
made concerning the state of re- 
ligion in the diocese, and the office 
includes the administration of con- 
firmation and the delivery of an 
address which is called a charge. 
Archidiaconal visitations are di- 
rected more particularly to tem- 
poral matters, e,g. the repair of 
churches, etc. In England dio- 
cesan visitation was instituted by 
Grosseteste ( 1 175-1 253 ). 

Visitation, Order of the. 
R.C. religious order for women. 
Founded by S. Francis de Sales 
and S. Jane Frances de Chantal, 
in 1610, at Annecy in Savo5% it 
was designed for the care of the 
sick and the relief of the poor; 
but is now a strictly enclosed order 
of nuns devoted to a life of con- 
templation. The Sisters of the 
Visitation are a separate congre- 
gation, supposed to have origin- 
ated at Ghent about 1600. They 
conduct schools, workrooms for 
girls, and homes for the aged poor. 

Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Feast instituted 
by Pope Urban VI in 1389 in com- 
memoration of the visit paid by 
the Blessed Virgin to her kins- 
woman Elizabeth (Luke 1). In 
1441 the council of Basel directed 
that it should be observed in all 
Christian churches. In the Church 
of England calendar it is fixed 
for observance on July 2. See 
Magnificat ; Mary. 

"^siting Card. Small strip 
of pasteboard inscribed with the 
owner’s name and station, his 
ordinary address being generally 
added. Visiting cards possibly 
originated in the East. In 
ancient Egypt tablets of glazed 
ware depicting the owner were 
left. when visiting temples. Visit- 
ing cards appear to have been 
used in Germany in the 1 6th cen- 
tury. In France they came into 
general use in the reign of Louis 
XIV. England adopted them 
later apparently from France. In 
the 19th century in England there 
was an elaborate etiquette about 
the styles, sizes, and functions of 
visiting cards as symbols of correct 
social behaviour ; but this dropped 
out of knowledge in the 20th cen- 
tury, and in the Second Great 
War the printing of private cards 
(as distinct from the business 
card), was prohibited. 


Visp OR ViSPAC'H (Fr. Viego). 
Village of Switzerland, in canton 
Valais. It stands on the river 
Visp near its confiuenee with the 
Rhone, 54 m.. by the Simplon 
rly. E. of St. Maurice, Starting 
point of the rly. to Zermatt. 

Visscher, Roemer Pieterssen 
(1547-1620). Dutch poet. This 
wealthy burgher of Amsterdam 
devoted himself to letters, and 
with Spieghel and Coornhert ad- 
vanced Renaissance culture and 
purified the Dutch language. His 
house was the centre of the most 
important literary salon in N. 
Euroi)e, and his beautiful and ac- 
complished daughters, Anna (1584- 
1651) and Marie Tesselschade 
(1594-1649), were distinguished 
poets. Tesselschade translated 
Tasso, and in her poem Songsters 
rivalled the best poets of the day, 
including her intimate friends 
Vondel, Hooft, Brederoo, and 
Huygens. 

Vistula. River of Poland. The 
largest river flowing into the Bal- 
tic, it rises in* the Beskids, North 
Carpathians, 20 m. S.E. of Tesohen 
and flows N., then N,E. past Cra- 
cow, forming the N. boundary of 
Galicia, turns N. again past War- 
saw, Plock, and Torun, and enters 
the Baltic by several mouths at 
Danzig (Gdansk) after a course of 
630 m. Its cMef affluents are 
the San, Bug, and Pilica, See Po- 
land; Russo-German Campaigns. 

Vital Statistics. Statistics re- 
lating primarily to the births, 
deaths, and marriages in a com- 
munity. Such statistics are kept 
by all civilized peoples and have 
been developed so as to embody 
a great deal of knowledge of 
many kinds. In successive tables 
the figures are worked out in rela- 
tion to various geographical sub- 
divisions of the community ; to 
groups of persons at various ages ; 
to occupations ; to causes of death, 
etc. They are valued by medical 
officers of health, and others con- 
cerned with the health of the com- 
munity, for many reasons, e.g. as a 
means of testing the death rates 
from any particular disease among 
any section engaged in any par- 
ticular occupation, or at any given 
age. iS'fie Birth Rate ; Death Rate; 
Population ; Statistics. 

Vitamin. Word used to de- 
note one of a group of essential 
nutrients that have nothing in 
common except the fact that most 
of them are present at relatively 
low concentrations in foods, either 
animal or vegetable, or both, and 
that each of them is necessary for 
the normal health of one species of 
animal or of several. In certain 
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instances the essential nature of 
this requirement is a matter of in- 
ference rather than fact, but there 
is no question about what happens 
when men, domestic animals, and 
certain smaller laboratory species 
are deprived of some of the best 
known vitamins. The word vita- 
min, originally spelt with a ter- 
minal e, was coined by the dis- 
tinguished Polish scientist Casimir 
Funk when it was thought likely 
that only one such substance 
existed and that it was chemically 
an amine. It was soon found that 
there were at least two, and the 
family increased rapidly; J. C. 
{Sir Jack) Drummond sug- 
gested dropping the terminal e 
when some vitamins were clearly 
shown not to be amines. The 
word then replaced the phrase 
“accessory food factors,” which 
had been introduced by Gowland 
Hopkins to describe the substance 
or group of substances shown by 
him to be present in milk and 
other foods and to he necessary for 
normal growth and health of labor- 
atory rats. Hopkins strongly 
hinted that these substances would 
be found to be generally essential 
to animal life. 

The vitamins can conveniently 
be divided into three groups repre- 
senting their importance, or know- 
ledge of their importance, to human 
health : (1) Vitamins in whose ab- 
sence clear-cut deficiency diseases 
or conditions arise and can be re- 
cognized. Thus absence of vitamin 
D leads to rickets, of vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid) to scurvy, of vita- 
min (aneurine, thiamin) to beri- 
beri, of nicotinic acid to pellagra, 
and of vitamm A to a character- 
istic group of s3rmptoms which 
have no collective name, hut in- 
clude drying up and cornification 
of the mucous-secreting layers in 
certain organs (nose, trachea, in- 
testinal tract, genito-urinary tract, 
etc. ), and changes in vision ranging 
from loss of dark adaptation to 
night-blindness. 

Of this group, vitamm D is 
known to exist as at least two dif- 
ferent compounds, both of them 
equally active for man and the 
laboratory rat, but one of them 
almost inactive for chickens and 
other birds. The two vitamins D 
can best be regarded as vegetable 
and* animal forms, the latter being 
utilised by birds as well as by 
mammals, the former not. Both 
occur naturally and both can be 
manufactured from pro-vitamins 
in the laboratory, by irradiation 
with ultra-violet light, a process 
that is also responsible in nature 
for the protection of children and 


young animals against rickets 
when they are exposed to a bright 
sun or the mercury vapour lamp. 

Vitamm C is chemically related 
to the sugars ; vitamin is a 
fairly complex substance contain- 
ing sulphur in the molecule. These 
last two are somewhat unstable in 
the presence of alkali, but fairly re- 
sistant to heat and oxidation in 
acid solution, vitamin B^ more so 
than vitamin 0. Nicotinic acid is a 
simple pyridine derivative (having 
none of the properties of nicotine, 
which is a more complex sub- 
stance), distributed fairly widely 
in the same foods as contain vita- 
min Bj, such as liver, yeast, whole 
grain cereals. Vitamin is present 
in unusually large amounts in the 
flesh of pigs. 

(2) Vitamins in the absence of 
which it is known, or there is very 
good evidence for believing, that 
deficiency conditions arise, though 
they are not associated with the 
name of any particular disease and 
may not, if uncomplicated by other 
deficiencies, alone lead to death. 
These vitamins include riboflavine, 
a complex pigment present in the 
cells of most plants and animals 
and, like aneurine and nicotinic 
acid, associated with the intracel- 
lular mechanism for the break- 
down of carbohydrates and the re- 
lease of energy ; and vitamin K, 
like vitamins A and D a fat-soluble 
substance, occurring in a rather 
limited range of foods and tissues, 
but essential to maintaining a nor- 
mally clotting mechanism in the 
blood. There are some who are 
convinced that vitamin E, another 
fat-soluble vitamin, is necessary 
for normal fertility in both male 
and female animals, including man, 
and also for the control of complex 
chemical processes taking place 
during muscular action. 

(3) Vitamins that have been 
shown to be essential for some spe- 
cies of animals, but for which it 
has not been possible so far to 
prove that man has requirements. 
They include vitamin Bg, a group 
of substances called p37ridoxine, 
pyridoxal, and pyridoxamine, 
which are fairly simple pyridine 
derivatives, though different in 
chemical structure as in physiolo- 
gical action from nicotinic acid; 
pantothenic acid, a derivative of 
two short-chain fatty acids and 
now believed to be associated with 

reactions in the body; 
biotin, of which a deficiency has 
been produced in human volun- 
teers, thus suggesting its essentia- 
lity to man ; and fofic acid, fairly 
complex in structure and involved 
in fundamental processes of blood 


cell formation. It contains in its 
molecule a substance called para- 
aminobenzoic acid, which appears 
to be a vitamin in its own right. 

Most of the substances enumer- 
ated are fairly stable and will re- 
sist the ordinary processes of 
cooking and food manufacture, 
preservation, and storage. The 
amount of them present in dif- 
ferent foods varies very widely 
from one food to another and from 
one vitamin to another. In general 
it is true to say that the more 
physiologically active are present 
in smaller amounts. Vitamin C, 
for example, is present in orange 
juice to the extent of ^ to 1 part 
per thousand. Vitamin D in sum- 
mer mfik, on the other hand, is 
present only to the extent of about 
1 part in 4,000 million. 

A. I). Bacharacb. 

Bibliography, Vitamins, L. Harris, 
1937 ; Chemistry and Physiology 
of the Vitamins, H. R. Rosenberg, 
1942 ; Food, Health, Vitamins, 
R. H. A Plimmer and V. G. Plim- 
mer, 9th ed., 1942 ; Food and 
Health, A. B. Callow, 1946 ; The 
Vitamins in Medicine, F. Bicknell 
and F. Prescott, 1946 ; Science and 
Nutrition, A. L. Bacharach, 1947. 

Vitebsk. Town of White Rus- 
sia S.S.R. The capital of a region 
of the same name, it stands on the 
Dvina and is a rly. junction for 
Leningrad, Riga, and Smolensk, 
140 m, N.E. of Minsk. The town 
was known as early as the 10th 
century and formerly belonged to 
Lithuania, but was taken by the 
Russians in 1654, and finally an- 
nexed at the first partition of 
Poland. Pop. 167,424. 

Taken by the Germans July 12, 
1941, Vitebsk was made by them 
into an exceptionally strong de- 
fensive position, northernmost for- 
tress of the “ fatherland line ” 
covering White Russia and the 
Baltic republics. It was outflanked 
on the N. W. by Yaremenko on Oct., 
1943, but not until June 25, 1944, 
was it encircled when Ba^amyan 
from the N. j oined Chernyakhovsky 
from the S. Vitebsk fell to a joint 
assault next day after a heavy 
bombing by 700 Stormoviks ; 6,000 
German dead were found in the 
streets. The. living retreated in 
such confusion that the principal 
bridges over the Dvina and the 
Luchesa were taken undamaged. 

Vitellius, Attlits (a.d. 15-69). 
Roman emperor from Jan. 2 to 
Dec. 22, 69. He was born Sept. 24, 
15. Vitellius was in command of 
the legions of Lower Germany 
when the news of Galba’s accession 
reached him. His own troops and 
those of Upper Germany refused to 
acknowledge the new emperor, and 
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Vitellius was proclaimed emperor 
at Cologne. In the meantime Galba 
had given way to Otho, and it was 
the latter’s 
troops that the 
"enerals of 
Vitellius de- 
feated at Bed- 
riacum when 
they marched 
into Italy. Vit- 
ellius reached 
R ome and 
AtUus Vitellius, gave himself 

Eoman emperor gluttony; 

during his brief reign he spent a 
huge sum on the pleasures of the 
table. But already the legions of 
Illyricum had declared for Ves- 
pasian as emperor. Advancing 
into Italy, they defeated the Vitel- 
lians in two battles, and put Vitel- 
lius to death Dec. 22, 69. 

Viterbo. City of Italy, cap. of 
Viterbo prov. It is 54 m. by riy. 
N.N.W. of Rome, at the foot of 
Monte Cimino. With its well- 
preserved Lom- 
bard walls and 
numerous medi- 
eval buildings, it 
maintained until 
the Second Great 
War its ancient 
aspect, but the N. 
and E. sections 
of the wall were 
then destroyed. 

The Romanesgue- 
Gothic cathedral 
of San Lorenzo 
and the church 
of San Francesco 
contain the 
tombs of popes ; San Francesco, 
however, was shattered during 
Allied bombardments in the 
Second Great War, The Palazzo 
Municipale, 1264, had a museum 
of Etruscan antiquities, many of 
which were lost. The churches 
of Santa Maria della Salute and 
Sant’ Angelo and the former 
church of Santa Maria della 
Verita, later a public hall, were 
of architectural interest, hut were 
badly damaged. Many other 
noteworthy buildings were de- 
stroyed or heavily damaged in 
1944, though attempts to rebuild 
were" afterwards made. Near by 
are the warm sulphur springs 
and baths of Bulicame, and the 
pilgrimage church of S. Maria 
deUa Quercia. Leather, paper, 
soap, matches, and playing-cards 
are manufactured. Pop. 36,123. 

Viioxia or Victoria. Seaport 
of Brazil, capital of the state of 
Espirito Santo. It is 300 m. by riy, 
N.E. of Rio de Janeiro on an island 
in the Bay of Espirito Santo, an<J 


has a fortified harijour. Sugar, rice, 
coffee, and manioc are exported. 
The port has riy. connexions with 
Rio de Janeiro and Joanesia on 
the Rio Doce. Pop. est, 60,000. 

Vitoria. City of Spain, capital 
of the Basque prov. of Alava. It 
lies among the spurs of the Canta- 
brian Mts., on the left hank of the 
Zadorra river, 30 m. direct S. of 
Bilbao. The upper or old town is 
gloomy, the new town at a lower 
level is more open. The cathedral 
of Santa Maria de Vitoria and the 
church of San Vicente are medieval 
fortress churches which have been 
restored. Chairs, iron bedsteads, 
wooUens, crockery, chocolate, and 
chemicals are the principal pro- 
ducts. In the 10th century the city 
was a fortress with extensive privi- 
leges. Here in 1813 Wellington 
defeated the French. Pop. 56,745. 

Vitoria, Battle op. Fought 
June 21, 1813, between the Brit- 
ish and Portuguese under Welling- 
ton, and the French under Joseph 


Bonaparte and Jourdain. Welling- 
ton and Hill made a frontal attack, 
which was completely successful 
and cut off from the Vitoria-Bay- 
onne road the French forces, who 
retreated in disorder towards Pam- 
peluna, abandoning 14 guns and 
great quantities of stores and 
equipment. The battle was decisive 
In freeing the Spanish peninsula 
from French domination. 

Vitoria, Tomas Luis ub (c. 
1 535-1 611). Spanish composer. 
Bom at Avila, he became choir- 
master, 1573, of the Collegium 
Gennanicum at Rome, where his 
name was Latinised to Victoria. 
During this period he was an inti- 
mate friend of Palestrina, whose 
influence on his work was marked. 
Vitoria wrote motets, masses, 
psalms* hymns, and magnificats, 
but his greatest wor£ was a re- 
quiem, 1605, on the death of the 
empress Maiy. From 1589 until 
his death, Aug. 27, 1611, he lived 
at Madrid. His music, which stands 
Vithti^egreat^t qf the polyphonic 


style, was long almost completely 
neglected, but Avas rediscovered 
during the romantic revival of the 
19th cent. A complete ed. was pub, 
by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1896. 

Vitre. Town of France. In the 
dept, of lUe-et-Vilaine, it stands on 
the Vilaine, 25 m. by riy. E. of 
Rennes, and is a riy. junction. 
There are quarrying and tanning 
industries, an agricultural trade, 
and manufactures of woollens and 
agricultural implements. Vitre is 
remarkable for its 16th-17th cen- 
tury streets and houses, and the 
restored 14th--15th century chat- 
eau is a fine example of the feudal 
stronghold. The estates of Brit- 
tany met here in the 17th-18th 
centuries. Pop. est. 10,000. 

Vitreosil. Name given to a 
translucent form of silica (Si 02 ) 
prepared from sand. It has a low 
coefficient of expansion, and so is 
useful in laboratory apparatus 
liable to undergo large and sudden 
changes of temp. 

Vitrified Fort (Lat. vitrumt 
glass ; facer e, to make). Ancient 
stronghold whose defensive walls 
of loose stones were more or less 
consolidated by fire. Best de- 
veloped in Scotland, about 50 
remain between the Moray Firth 
and Wigtownshire. Fusible stones 
from a distance were deposited 
upon larger local blocks left 
unbumed ; vitrified walls were 
often less than haK the thickness 
of those in ordinary hill-forts. 
Similar structures were erected 
in W. France and Central Europe. 

Vitrina. Genus of small snails, 
nearly related to the slugs. As the 
shell is very thin and transparent, 
the animals are often' known as 
glass snails. They have the peculi- 
arity of being about in the winter 
when other species are hibernating. 



_ . j 

Vitrina fasciata, a typical species 
of the small glass snail 


Two species occur in the U.K,, 
Yitnna pellucida, common under 
damp, dead leaves nearly every- 
where, and F. pyrmaicay known 
in a few localities in Ireland. 

Vitriol . General term for many 
metal sulphates. Sulphate of iron 
is known as green vitriol, sulphate 
of copper as blue vitriol or vitriol 
of Venus, and sulphate of zinc as 
white vitriol. See Sulphuric Acid. 

Vitruvius PoUio, Marcus, 
Roman architect and author of 
the 1st century B.c. A North 
Italian, he was probably employed 
by Julius Caesa.! as a ipilit-ary 




Viterbo, Italy. Cloisters of the ehnzch of S. Haria ddla 
Quercia, a resort of pilgrims from all parts of the coxmtry 
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engineer in the African war, 46 b.o., 
and worked as an architect under 
the patronage of Augustus, to 
whom he dedicated his work in 
ten books, On Architecture, about 
16-13 B.c. The work of Vitruvius, 
practically the only surviving 
original authority on classical 
architecture, exercised enormous in- 
tiuencewdien the style was revived. 

Vitry-le-Frangois. Town of 
France. In the dept, of Marne, it 
stands on the river Marne, in 
the W. of the Perthois plain, 30 m. 
by rly. W. of Bar-le-Duc. The 
Mame-Rhine and Mame-Sa6ne 
canals start here. Industries are 
concerned with chalk and cement, 
paper-making machinery, and 
malt, and there is trade in cereals, 
wood, and woollens. The church 
of Notre Dame was begun in 1629. 
Vitry takes its suffix from Francis 
I, who aided the townsfolk of 
Vitry-en-Perthois, destroyed by 
Charles V, to rebuild their town 
on this site, 1545. In German 
occupation from June, 1940, Vitry- 
le-Fran 9 ois was entered Aug. 29, 
1944, by the U.S. 3rd army after 
the Germans had withdrawn. 
Pop. 8,500. 

Vittoria. Town of Italy, in the 
Sicilian prov. of Ragusa. Situated 
45 m. direct and 95 m. by fly. 
"W.S.W. of Syracuse, it has an 
extensive trade in locally produced 
wine. Its port, Scoglitti, lies 
8 m. S.W. Nearby are the ruins 
of the ancient Camarina, Pop. 
approx. 32,000, 

Vittoria. This Spanish city, 
and the battle fought there, are 
described as Vitoria, 

Vittorio Veneto. Town of 
Italy, in the Venetian prov. of 
Treviso. It lies at the foot of the 
Venetian Alps, at the entrance to 
the valley of Santa Croce, 44 m. 
hy rly. N. of Venice, and is a 
summer resort with saline and 
sulphur springs. It was formed in 
1879 by the union of the towns 
of Ceneda and SerravaUe, and is a 
bishopric. Silk manufacture is 
the main industry, and woollens, 
paper, cement, and lime are also 
produced. Vittorio figured promi- 
nently in the Italian campaigns 
of the First Great War, being 
captured by the Austrians on 
Nov. 7, 1917, and regained by the 
Italians on Oct. 30, 1918, in what 
is sometimes called the third battle 
of the Piave. Pop. 24,000. 

Vitus. Christian martyr and 
saint of the 4th century. He is said 
to have been born in Sicily, of a 
noble family, and to have been 
converted to Christianity by his 
nt^e, Crescentia. Enraged by 
this, his father handed the hoy 


over to Valerian, the governor, 
who tried in vain to change his 
faith. Vitus escaped to Italy, 
and was martyred either in 
Lucania or in Rome under the 
Diocletian persecution. He is the 
patron saint of dancers, and his 
name was formerly invoked against 
various complaints, notably chorea, 
which was known as S. Vitus’s 
dance. Regarded as patron saint 
of Saxony, he has a festival on 
June 15. 

Vivaldi) Antonio (d. 1743). 
Italian composer. Son of a violin- 
ist, he was born at Venice, and 
having entered the service of the 
landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt 
(then resident in Italy), returned 
in 1713 to his native place, where 
he became director of concerts at 
the Ospedale deUa Pieth — a found- 
ling hospital for girls — until his 
death. A remarkable violinist, he 
wrote chiefly for that instrument, 
but in his love of bravura deviated 
from the classical style initiated 
by Corelli. Vivaldi’s concertos 
displayed variety of form, and 
Bach arranged 16 of them for the 
clavier, four for the organ, and 
developed one into an extensive 
work for four claviers and a 
quartet of strings. 

Vivandi^re (from Ital. vivanda, 
food). Woman attached to French 
or other Continental armies to sell 
provisions, etc. The dress was 
formerly a modification of the 
uniform of the unit to which she 
was attached. 

Vivarini. Name of a family of 
Italian painters belonging to 
Murano, near Venice. Among the 
most notable was Antonio (c. 
1420-70), the founder of the 
Muranese school. In his earlier 
work he was influenced by Gentile 
da Fabriano. The best period of 
his artistic career was that in 
which he was associated with 
a younger brother, Bartolommeo 
(c. 1423-99). No work by the 
latter is traceable before the great 
altar-piece of the Madonna and 
Child with Saints (Bologna mu- 
seum), which was the joint produc- 
tion of the brothers. Bartolommeo 
is said to have been the first 
Venetian to use the new oil 
medium, though his most success- 
ful works are frescoes. 

Alvise or Luigi Vivarini (c. 
1446-c. 1502) was the son of 
Antonio, and probably the pupil 
of Bartolommeo, whose influ- 
ence is visible in his early work. 
He was employed by the Venetian 
senate in the decoration of the 
great council chamber, and paint- 
iugs by him are preserved in 
Venice and other Italian cities. All 


the family are represented in the 
National Gallery. 

Vives, Juan Luis (1492-1540). 
Spanish humanist. Born at Valen- 
cia, March 6, 1492, he was edu- 
cated there and in Paris. In 1519 
he was made professor at Louvain, 
and in 1523 he was in England! 
acting as tutor to Mary Tudor and 
lecturing at Oxford. The rest of 
his Ufe was passed at Bruges, 
where he died May 6, 1540. A 
friend of More and Erasmus, 
Vives was one of the greatest 
scholars of his time. He wrote a 
number of books, chiefly phalo- 
Bophical, which in part anticipated 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. Some 
have been translated into English, 
notably the Introduction to Wys- 
dome, 3540, 

Viviani) Ren^; (1863-1925). 
French statesman. Born in Al- 
geria, Nov. 8, 1863, he entered the 
French chamber as a Socialist in 
1893. After holding minor govt, 
offices 1906-1913, be became prime 
minister shortly before the out- 
break of the First Great War, but 
resigned in 1915, subsequently 
accepting office as minister of jus- 
tice under Briand. After the war he 
became France’s permanent repre- 
sentative at the League of Nations. 
He died Sept. 7, 1925. 

Vivianite. In mineralogy, a 
hydrated iron phosphate The 
mineral, usually associated with 
iron, copper, or tin ores, is blue to 
green in colour with a pearly lustre. 
Alternatively known as blue iron 
earth, it is named after J. H. Vivian, 
a mineralogist. 

Vivien. Character, in Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King. Jealous of 
the fame of the Knights of the 
Round Table, she initiates ill 
rumours about them, vainly tries 
her blandishments on Arthur him- 
self, and then cajoles the wizard 
Merlin, following him to Broceli- 
ande, where she learns his magic 
and, making him the victim of it, 
leaves him. 

Vivisection (Lat, vims, alive; 
secare, to cut). Operation on a liv- 
ing subject for the purpose of 
advancing science. The vast ma- 
jority of experiments, however, 
which fall under the head of vivi- 
section are not operations but in- 
oculations, blood tests, feeding ex- 
periments, etc. Vivisection was 
first practised by Herophilus about 
300 B.G., and for many years 
criminals were vivisected at Pisa. 
In the 19th century it was taken 
up on a much larger scale ; 
Pasteur carried out elaborate ex- 
periments on sheep and other 
animals. The development of 
vivisection led to an agitation 
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agauist it, especially in Great 
Britain, and societies Trere founded 
to check it. Supporters of vivi- 
section replied in 1908 by estab- 
lishing the Research Defence 
Society. In 1906 a royal commis- 
sion Tvas appointed to inquire into 
the matter. 

In the U.K. experiments on 
animals are restricted by the Act 
of 1876, which is administered by 
the Home secretary, with the assist- 
ance of a special advisory body. 

In general the animal must be 
under an anaesthetic, but experi- 
ments may be performed without 
anaesthetics on a certificate by the 
president of certain scientific 
societies, e.g. the Royal College of 
Surgeons, that their use would 
defeat the object of the experi- 
ment. When experiments without 
anaesthetics are performed on 
dogs or cats it must also be certi- 
fied -that the object of the experi- 
ment will be frustrated if any other 
animal is substituted. On an aver- 
age some 300,000 experiments are 
performed annually, a third of 
them relating to sera, vaccines, 
and drugs. See Anti- Vivisection. 

Vizagapatam. Dist. and sea- 
port of Madras state, India. The 
dist. is in the N.E. of the prov. on 
both sides of the E. Ghats. Rice 
and food grains are the chief crops ; 
manganese is mined. The town, 
which is connected by a branch 
with the Madras-Calcutta main rly., 
is a noted centre for carving. The 
E. India co. had a factory here in 
the early 18th century, but in 1757 
surrendered it to the Prench, who 
two years later were finally driven 
out. This is the only protected 
harbour on the Coromandel coast. 
Plans for enlarging it were actually 
drawn up in the days of the co., 
but not until 1925 was the project 
taken up. In 1933 the modern- 
ised harbour was opened for sea- 
going vessels and special rly. 
construction linked it with the 
Central Provinces for transport of 
manganese to the sea. A suburb 
of Vizagapatam is Waltair, stand- 
ing on high red rocks above the 
sea. Dist. area 9,107 sq. m. ; pop., 
3,845,944 ; town, pop. 70,243. 

Vizcaya. Spanish name for one 
of the three Basque pro vs. of Spain. 
See Biscay. 

Vizeu OR Vised-. Dist. of Portu- 
gal, in Beira Alta prov. It lies 
between the rivers Douro and 
Mondego. It is mountainous in the 
N. and W., and is watered by the 
rivers Vouga, Paiva, and Dao. Its 
area is 1,933 sq. m. Pop. 465,563. 

Vizeu OR VisEu. City of Portu- 
gal, capital of the dist. of the same 
oame. It stands on the Asnos river, 


31 m. X. of Dao, at an alt. of 1,770 
ft., the terminus of a branch of the 
Figueira-Guarda rly. The church 
of Sao Miguel contains the tomb of 
Roderick, last king of the Visi- 
goths. It is the seat of a bishopric. 
Pop. est. 10,000. 

Vizianagrazn. Town of Madras 
state, India, in Vizagapatam dist. 
It is situated 40 m. X.E. of Vizaga- 
patam, and its station links the 
Bombay-Calcutta with the Cal- 
cutta-Madras main rly., and is the 
junction for Parratipuram. Man- 
ganese is mined near. The maha- 
raja of Vizianagram (b. Deo. 28, 
1905) captained the Indian cricket 
team which toured England in 
1936. Pop. 51,749. 

Vizier (Arab, waztr, from wa~ 
zara, to support). Oriental title 
held by the minister of the Abba- 
side caliphs. In Turkey, under the 
sultanate, the head of each de- 
partment of the council was styled 
vizier, and the sultan’s chief minis- 
ter was kno-wn as the grand vizier. 
The title was held by the chief 
officer of the Mogul emperors. 

V, J.-day. Name given to Aug. 
15, 1945, day kept, with Aug. 16, 
as a public holiday in the U.K. to 
celebrate victory over Japan in the 
Second Great War. The Japanese 
minister in Switzerland had hand- 
ed formal acceptance of the Allied 
terms of unconditional surrender 
to the Swiss foreign office at 8.10 
p.m. on Aug. 14. 

Vlaardingen. Town of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of S. Hol- 
land, It lies on the Maas estuary, 
6 m. by rly, W. of Rotterdam, and 
is a busy centre of the herring and 
other fisheries. Vlaardingen is one 
of the oldest to-wns in the country, 
and at one time was capital of the 
co, of Holland. Pop. 42,987. 

Vlach OR Wallace. People of 
mixed stock, mostly in the Balkan 
peninsula. The name, applied by 
their neighbours, is sometimes con- 
sidered a variant of Welsh, foreign- 
er. Estimated at some 10,000,000, 


they have called themselves Hu- 
man, and apparently represent the 
Neolithic long-headed Balkan pop- 
ulation, affected by pastoral no- 
mads immigrant from the E., pos- 
sibly by the Romanised Dacian 
stock, and by Greek and Slav 
infiltration. 

Vladikavkaz. Former name of 
the Caucasian town of Orjonikidze, 
entered under the latter name. 

Vladimir. Town of the 
R.S.F.S.R. and capital of the 
regiftn of the same name. It stands 
on the Klyazma, 110 m. E.N.E. of 
Moscow. It is famous for its linen 
and cotton goods, and cherries. 
Founded in the 12th century, it 
became the chief seat of Russian 
rule, and united with Suzdal, the 
capital of the principality, which 
was afterwards absorbed by Mos- 
cow. The ancient cathedral of the 
Assumption contains rich treasures, 
tombs of bishops and princes, and 
many relics. The Golden Gate is a 
triumphal arch with a gilded dome 
erected in 1158 and restored in 
1810. Pop. 66,761. 

Vladivostok. City and har- 
bour of the Far Eastern region of 
the R.S.F.S.R. It stands on the S. 
end of the Muraviev Peninsula, be- 
tween the Amur and Ussuri bays. 
It is the terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian and Ussuri rlys. and is 
connected with Khabarovsk and 
the Manchurian system. The to-wn 
was founded in 1860, and does a 
considerable trade, having also 
shipbuilding yards. There is a fine 
harbour, but an ice-breaker is 
required to keep open a channel 
for three months in the year. Its 
old name was Port May ; Vladi- 
vostok means ruler of the east. It 
is the principal Pacific naval base 
of the U.S.S.R., and headquarters 
of the army of the Far East. There 
is a university here. Pop. 206,000. 

During the Russo-Japanese War 
a Russian squadron was based on 
the port, but this was defeated by 
Kamimura, and took no further 
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part. After the Russian revolution, 
1917, and the formation of the 
Bolshevist government, Vladivos- 
tok became of great importance 
for the Allies as the only base for 
the Czecho-Slovak army, and it 
was occupied by British, Japanese, 
Americans, and Italians. After the 
Czecho-Slovaks had been with- 
drawn the Japanese remained for 
a time. 

Vlone (Ital Valona ; Turk. 
Avlonya). Town and harbour of 
Albania. Anciently known as 
Aulon, it lies on the Adriatic, 60 
m. S. of Burazzo. It has an 
excellent harbour, protected on 
the K.W. by the island of Sasseno, 
and on the S.W. by Cape linguetto. 
It exports oil, wool, and tortoise- 
shell. It belonged to Turkey from 
1464 until the Balkan Wars, and 
was the site of the declaration of 
independence by Albania, Nov. 28, 
1912. In 1915 it was occupied by 
the Italians, who made it a naval 
and military base against the 
Austrians. Pop, est. 6,500. 

Vltava (Ger. Moldau). River of 
Czeoho-Slovakia, in Bohemia.. It 
rises in the S. of the plateau in the 
Bohemian Forest, near the Aus- 
trian frontier, and flows 265 m. 
northwards to join the Elbe 
(Labe) at Melnilc, passing Bude- 
jovioe (Budweis), to which it is 
navigable, and Prague. Its tribu- 
taries are the Watawa and Ber- 
ounka on the left, arid Lusohnitz 
and Sazava on the right; the 
valley drops in terraces from 2,500 
ft. in the S. to below 400 ft. at 
Melnik. Between Prague and 
Budejovice the Vltava flows 
through a deep and narrow gorge ; 
this limits the navigability of this 
section, which has been canalised. 
From Budejovice leads a canal to 
the Danube. Vltava is the title of 
the most frequently played of 
Smetana’s, group of tone-poems, 
Ma Vlast (My Country). 

Vocalioa. A harmonium in- 
vented in. the last quarter of the 
19th century by James Baillie- 
Hamilton. Its broad free reeds 
were acted upon by high wind- 
pressure, and it possessed great 
purity and variety of tone, but 
notwithstanding its merits it never 
became a commercial success. 

Vocative (Lat. vocare, to caU). 
In grammar, the form of a word 
used in addressing a person or 
thing. Jp. Indo-European, Greek, 
and Latin such forms were little 
used ; in most modern European 
languages the nominative supplies 
their place. The vocative is not 
really a case. 

Vodena. "Town of Greece. It is 
in Macedonia and lies 41 m. S.E. 


of Monastir (Bitolj). It has some 
manufactures, and carries on a 
trade in wine. Vodena is on the 
site of Edessa (q.v.), the earliest 
capital of Macedonia. Pop. 25,000. 

Vodka. Russian alcoholic drink. 
A spirituous liquor, it is distilled 
from rye, barley, oats, potatoes, or 
maize. A crude, strong spirit, it 
contains up to 95 p.c. of alcohol, 
although for consumption this 
percentage is diluted down to 50 
or thereabouts. 

Vog^, Hermann Hakl (1841- 
1907). German astronomer. Born 
at Leipzig, April 3, 1841, and edu- 
cated at Leipzig and Dresden, he 
became assistant at the Leipzig 
observatory in 1865. Observer at 
the astrophysical observatory at 
Potsdam, 1874, he was director 
by 1882, and in 1892 a member of 
the Berlin academy. Vogel carried 
out valuable astrophysical investi- 
gations, especially on the spectro- 
graphic determination of the radial 
motion of- the stars, and published 
the first spectroscopic star cata- 
logue, 1883. He died Aug. 13, 1907. 

Voghera. Town of Italy, in the 
prov. of Pavia. It stands on the 
left bank of the Staff ora, 18 m. by 
rly. S. of Pavia city. The fortifica- 
tions constructed by the Visconti 
(q.v.) have been replaced by boule- 
vards. There is a trade in wine, 
wheat, and silk. Pop. 21,000. 

Vogler, Geobo Joseph (1749- 
1814). German musician. Born 
at Wurzburg, June 15, 1749, he 
studied music 
and theology in 
Italy, and, 
ordained priest 
in Rome, 1773, 
was generally 
known as Abbe 
or Abt Vogler. 
His life was 
, spent in almost 

Georg Vogler, ^ f. -n + i -n n n « 
GmnanmimcAi continuous 
travel over 
Europe, with sojourns of some 
duration at Mannheim and at 
Stockholm, where he established 
music schools. He was royal 
kapellmeister at Stockholm, 1786- 
99. In 1790 he visited London to 
give organ recitals. In 1807 he 
became court kapellmeister at 
Darmstadt, where he opened an- 
other music school, Meyerbeer and 
Weber being among his pupils. He 
died there. May 6, 1814, Noted 
for performances on a type of 
organ of his own invention, Abt 
Vogler is made the speaker in a 
poem, Abt Vogler, by Browning. 

Vogiil. Nomadic people of 
Dgrian stock on the N. Ural slopes, 
W. Siberia.’ Only a few thousands, 
they are long-headed, and allied in 



culture, speech, and shamanist 
belief to the Ostyak. 

Voice (Lat. vox ; Ft, voix ; 0. 
Fr. vois). Sound produced by the 
vibration of the vocal cords in the 
larynx by a current of air driven 
against them from the lungs. The 
tones of the voice are lower in men 
than in women and children, be- 
cause of the greater length of their 
vocal cords. In the falsetto voice, 
part of the cords are held rigid, and 
only part allowed to vibrate. Loss 
of voice may be due to hysteria or 
paralysis of the larynx, or to 
cancer and other diseases of the 
vocal cords or adjacent structures. 
See Larynx; Speech. 

Voice. In English grammar, 
forms of the verb expressing certain 
relations between the subject and 
the action of the verb. The active 
voice, in which the subject per- 
forms the action, is contrasted 
with the" passive, in which it is 
the object or recipient of the ac- 
tion (he beats the boy ; the hoy 
is beaten). 

Voicing. In organ building, 
the method of securing a desired 
quality of tone in an organ stop. 
The basic quality of flue pipes 
depends on their shape and scale, 
among other things, but the 
voicer is a skilled finisher, who 
by various means renders that 
quality more distinctive and more 
even "throughout the compass. 
See Organ ; Stop. 

Void. Term used in English 
law to describe a . contract or 
obligation that has, from the 
beginning, no legal force or effect. 
For example, a contract by an 
infant to repay borrowed money 
is void. A voidable contract, 
document, or obligation is one 
which can be declared void by one 
of the parties to it, on such grounds 
as fraud, or undue influence, or 
duress. Sometimes a voidable 
contract or transaction is ratified 
by silence for a long period. 

Voigt, Wilhelm. German im- 
postor who called himself the 
captain of Kopenick (q.v,). 

Voii, Loch. Lake of Perth- 
shire, . Scotland. Situated in the 
pariah of Balquhidder, it lies 8 m. 
S. by W. of Hillin, and over 400 
ft. above sea level. Its maximum 
length is 3 J m. ; it is linked with 
Loch Doine. See illus. in faclng p. 

Voile (Fr., veil). Fine, open- 
meshed fabric. Usually of cotton, 
though occasionally wool or aflk, 
it is made from hard twisted yarn, 
and is either plain or printed in 
colours. 

Voiron. Town of France, in the 
dept, of Is^re. Ifc stands on the 
left bank of the Merge, 17 m- by 
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Voil» Scotland. The picttuesaue Loch Voil situated in the Perthshire mountains, 
viewed from near Balquhidder 


rly. N.W. of Grenoble. It is noted 
for its fine linen and the high- 
grade paper 'made close by at 
Paviot, where the paper-making 
industry has been carried on 
since 1547 ; silk and liqueurs are 
also produced. Voiron was dis- 
puted by the episcopal sees of 
Vienne and Grenoble, later by the 
Viennois and Savoy, the latter 
granting a charter, c, 1266. It 
passed to France with Dauphine 
in 1349. Pop. 12,598. 

Voisin. Firm of French aero- 
plane btulders. It built the first 
practicable aeroplane made in 
Europe, and that in which Henry 
Farman first flew. Voisin bomb- 
ing biplanes were used throughout 
the First Great War by the 
French. Hi 1937 the plant became 
a unit of the French national air- 
craft industry, and during the 
German occupation of 1940-44 
built training aircraft for the 
Luftwaffe. 

Vojvodina. Autonomous prov. 
of Yugoslavia brought into being 
by the constitution of 1946. It 
lies in the N. of Serbia, towards 
the borders of Hungary and 
Rumania, being roughly cotermin- 
ous with the Yugoslav part of the 
Banat. The city of Novi Sad 
is the capital. A regional parlia- 
ment is elected for three years ; 
there is a supreme court ; and 
the various nationalities, includ- 
ing many Hungarians, may use 
and give instruction in their 
own languages. This territory 
was seiz^ by Hungary after the 
Axis attack on Yugoslavia in 1941. 

Volans (Lat., flying). Southern 
circumpolar constellation placed 
by Bayer below Carina, the keel of 
.^^us. Known also as the Flying 
Fish, it contains no bright stars. 
JSee Constellation. 

Volapfik (corrupted from Eng- 
lish worJ4^$peak), Name given to 
a i^stem of universal language, in- 
vented in 1879 by J. M. Sohleyer, 
a priest of Constance, Baden. The 


alphabet consists of 26 letters, 8 
long vowels, and 18 consonants. 
There is one declension and one 
conjugation, subject to no excep- 
tions. Adjectives are derived 
from substantives. All words are 
accented on the last syllable. The 
vocabulary consists of some 15,000 
words, mostly monosyllabic. 
About a third of the words are 
of English, a quarter of Latin or 
Romance, and a fifth of German 
origin. See Esperanto ; Universal 
Language. 

Volcano (Lat. Voleanust god 
of fire). Vent in the earth’s 
crust up which molten rock and 
gases escape from the earth’s 
mterior. Volcanoes may mark the 
top of a pipe or of a fissure. Often 
they occur in groups which show 
a regular alinement or pattern 
indicating location along a line 
of fracture, or at the intersections 
of two fracture systems. Present- 
day volcanoes are closely asso- 
ciated with recent earth move- 
ments and the younger mt. ranges 
of Tertiary or later age. The 
volcanoes which ring the Pacific 
Ocean and form the “ circle of 
fire ” are all connected with such 
ranges. Another area of recent 
movement and volcanism is that 
of the RiEt Valley of E. Africa, 

At depth the pressures are great, 
and gases are dissolved in the 
rock-melt (magma, q.v,). As the 
magma ascends the volcanic pipe 
hydrostatic pressure decreases and 
the gases come out of solution as 
bubbles. The melt, now partly 
robbed of its gases, is termed pyro- 
magma, a hot active form of lava. 
The liberated gases are now capable 
of reacting chemically with each 
other and with oxidised old lava 
that has fallen back or land- 
slipped into the crater, and great 
heat is generated in the upper 
parts of the lava column or in the 
lava lake at the top. The violence 
of the eruption depends upon the 
relative ease with which the gases 


escape from the lava column. 
Where the lava is fluid the gases 
can bubble away quietly, and the 
lava flows out, building broad, 
gently sloping, volcanic shields 
which form the greatest of modem 
volcanoes, e.g. Mauna Loa, Hawaii, 
which rises more than 28,000 ft. 
above the ocean floor on which 
it stands. Similar quiet outflows 
of lava occurred in Iceland at the 
Laki Fissure (g^.v.); in N.W. Scot- 
land ; the Deccan, India ; Snake 
River Plateau, U.S.A., and other 
areas, where the lava rose up 
numerous fissures and flooded the 
entire region. Volcanic eruption 
becomes less continuous and more 
violent with increasing viscosity 
of the melt in the volcanic conduit. 
This is not necessarily due to the 
efiect of cooling of the melt, but 
is more probably the result of 
changes in chemical composition ; 
silica-rich lavas are more viscous 
than basaltic ones. Hence cer- 
tain types of volcanic eruption are 
recognized: (1) fissure and (2) 
Hawaiian, in which lava emission 
is relatively quiet; (3) Strom- 
bolian, in which gases explode 
at short, more or less regular, 
intervals, and throw out bombs 
of viscous lava; (4) Vulcanian, 
in which the explosions are more 
violent and at longer intervals ; 
the lava in the crater has had 
time to solidify between outbursts, 
and solid blocks, ashes, and black 
clouds of dust are ejected ; (5) 
Vesuvian, in which long periods of 
quiescence or mild eruption and 
lava outflow, during which gas 
pressure may build up, are fol- 
lowed by violent paroxysmal 
eruption : the escape of lava 
through cracks in the mt. side 
lowers the level of the column 
in the crater, and the hydro- 
static pressure in the reservoir 
below is reduced ; this allows the 
gases to come out of solution at 
depth, and the exploding lava 
froth is ejected, forming great 
luminous ash clouds; (6) Pdean, 
called after Mont Pel5e, in which 
stifi viscous lava retains its gases, 
explodes as it escapes through 
cracks in the plug in the crater, 
and forms a wide a/rdente 

Explosive volcanic eruptions 
project into the upper layers of 
the atmosphere enormous quanti- 
ties of dust in so fine a form that 
it may take more than a year to 
settle. It has beem estimated 
that between 4 and 5 cu. m. of 
dust were thrown into the air 
from Krakatoa (q.'o,) in 1883, the 
explosive wave carrying the dust 
3i times round the earth, i.e. a 
distance of c. 26,000 m. This pre- 
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sence of volcanic dust causes a 
reduction in the intensity of the 
solar radiation received at the 
earth’s surface ; another effect is 
the production of brilliant sunsets 
and optical phenomena, e.g. 
Bishop’s ring, due to diffraction 
of the light rays. 

Several examples of the birth 
of new volcanoes are known, but 
none outside a pre-existing vol- 
canic field. The Laki Fissure 
opened in 1783 ; Monte Nuovo, 
on the shores of the Bay of 
Naples, rose to a height of about 
400 ft. in a few days in 1538, and 
then became inactive, Mt. Fari- 
cutin in Mexico was born on Feb. 
20, 1943, and continued violently 
erupting ashes and lava. 

The shapes of volcanoes depends 
upon the type of eruption and the 
nature of the material thrown out. 
Bome-like shield volcanoes are 
formed by fluid basaltic lava ; 
conical volcanoes like Fujiyama 
in Japan are stratified, being built 
of alternating beds of ashes and 
lava flow. As the life of the vol- 
cano is prolonged, small parasitic 
cones develop on the mountain 
flanks, so destroying its sym- 
metrical shape. Where there have 
been very violent eruptions with 
the discharge of pumice to such 
an extent that the magma cham- 
ber below the volcano has emptied 
itself, the whole volcanic edifice 
may collapse and a caldera {g.v.) 
be formed. 

Once activity ceases erosion 
rapidly attacks volcanoes, and the 
unconsolidated ashes of the cone 
are washed away; but the con- 
gealed lava plug in the original 
conduit is hard and resistant, and 
80 stands up as a hiH or isolated 
craggy knob. Edinburgh Castle 
is built on such an ancient vol- 
canic plug. 

Volcanoes erupt not only on 
land, but also beneath the sea, 
and submarine lava flows have 
been observed. They often show 
pillow structure (see Pillow Lava). 
Volcanic products and lavas are 
often found interbedded with 
ancient sediments; and old vol- 
canic plugs or necks testify that 
there were once periods of vol- 
canic activity in areas which have 
since been tranquil for millions 
of years. In Great Britain the 
roots of huge volcanoes of Ter- 
tiary age are found in Sljye, Rum, 
Ardnamurohan, Mull, and Arran. 
Ben Nevis^ Glen Coe, parts of the 
midland valley of Scotland, and 
the Cheviots were volcanic areas 
during and after Old Red Sand- 
stone times. The mts. of the Lake 
District and N, Wales are com- 


posed chiefly of Ordovician lavas 
and ashes, and evidence of Pre- 
Cambrian volcanicity can be seen 
in the Malvern hills. The inter- 
national union of geodesy and 
geophysics undertook in 1949 the 
compilation of a 1,500-page cata- 
logue of the world’s volcanoes. 
See separate entries on famous 
volcanoes, e,g, Etna, Krakatoa, 
Vesuvius. ConsvU Volcanoes, 
G. W. Tyrrell, 1931 ; Volcanoes 
as Landscape Forms, C. A. Cotton, 
1944'; Volcanoes, New and Old, 
S. N. Coleman, 1950. 

Gilbert Wilson, Ph..l>. 

Volcano. Group of three small 
islands in the N. Pacific Ocean, 
S.W. ofthe Bonin Islands. Iwojima 
(q.v.) is the central island of the 
group. 

Vole. Genus of small rodents. 
Voles are commonly confused 
with rats and mice, from whieh 



Vole. Two spechnens o£ the British 
bank, vole 


they can be distinguished by their 
short tails, blunt heads, and com- 
paratively bulky bodies. Three 
species occur in England and 
Scotland. The field vole (Micro- 
tus agrestis), commonly called the 
field mouse, is a little larger than 
a house mouse and has brown fur 
on the back and greyish white 
beneath. The bank vole (Cleith- 
rionomys glareohis) is slightly 
smaller, and has yellowish red 
hair on the back with grey under 
parts and whitish feet. It is 
found locally in England and the 
S. of Scotland, and lives in crevices 
in banks. The water vole (Arvi- 
cola amphibim), commonly known 
as the water rat, is about 8 ins. 
long in body, and has soft yellow- 
ish brown fur. 

Volga (ancient Rha). River of 
European Russia, the longest in 
Europe. It rises in a small lake in 
the Valdai Plateau in the Kalinin 
region, flows from W. to E. as far 
as Kazan, turns S.W. from Kuibi- 
shev, and after Stalingrad finally 
turns S.E. to enter the Caspian Sea 
through a delta with about 200 


mouths. It is from 2,000 to 2,500 
m. in length, and is navigable for 
nearly the whole of its course. Its 
waters are full of fish, especially 
salmon and sturgeon. Various 
canals, uniting its tributaries to 
those of the Neva, form a medium 
of communication between the 
Caspian and the Baltic, and others 
with the Black and White Seas. 
Chief tributaries of the Volga are 
the Oka and Sura on the right, and 
the Tvertsa, Kama, and Samara on 
the left. The most important 
towns by which it passes are 
Kalinin, Rybinsk, Yaroslav, Kos- 
troma, Gorky, Kazan, Ulyanovsk, 
Stavropol, Knibishev, Saratov, 
Stalingrad, and Astrakhan. The 
prolonged battle of the Second 
Great War in 1942 on the right 
bank of the Volga is described 
under Stalingrad, Battle of. 

Volhynia. Region of Ukraine 
S.S.R. Lying between Kiev and 
the Polish border, it is a flat and 
fertile dist., the soil in great part 
consisting of the famous black 
earth. The chief mineral products 
are iron, saltpetre, pyrites, sand- 
stone, and lignite. In the Middle 
Ages Volhynia was a separate prin- 
cipality, with Zhitomir its capital. 

Vdlkischer Beobachter (Ger., 
people’s observer). Principal and 
earliest Nazi newspaper. In the 
main it was the property of Hitler 
through a firm in which he was 
associated with his one-time co. 
sergt.-maj. Amann. Based on a 
small local periodical which Hitler 
bought with funds furnished by 
Roehm, it began to appear as his 
party organ in 1921 ; was sup- 
pressed after the “ putsch ” of 
1923: and reappeared Eeb. 26, 
1925, as a large-scale, ambitious 
paper, first weekly, then from 
March daily. Its editor from 1932 
was iUfred Rosenberg. In 1933_a 
N. German edition was started in 
Berlin, and both editions soon 
reached a circulation of about 
750,000, subscription being ex- 
pected as a proof of loyalty from 
civil servants, etc. It ceased to 
exist with the collapse of the 
Nazi regime. 

Volkssiurm (Ger., people’s as- 
sault). Body raised in Germany 
during the Second Great War, 
somewhat analogous to the British 
Home Guard. Hitler proclaimed 
the formation of this last emer- 
gency levy in a broadcast on Oct. 
18, 1944. It was modelled closely 
on Nazi party lines, all bn., oo., 
and group commanders being 
trusted party men. Himmler was 
at its head. Every man from 16 to 
60 not in the army had to register 
for the Volkssturm ; members all 
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over Germany took the oath of 
allegiance on Not. 12, 1944. Their 
“ uniform ” was a white armband 
inscribed Deutscher Volkssturm- 
Wehrmacht (German people’s as- 
sault force), though every effort 
was made to provide a full uniform 
of some kind, if only a tram con- 
ductor’s or fireman’s, members 
being afraid that in civilian dress 
with only an armband they might 
be taken by the Allies for frane- 
tireurs. Their duty was to defend 
the town or village where they lived. 
They took part in the defence, e.g. 
of Trier in the W., Danzig (Gdansk) 
in the E. The Salzkammergut area 
of Austria was chosen as their h.q. 
Their efforts made little difference 
to the campaign in Germany. 

Volley ^T.voUe, flight). Simul- 
taneous discharge of their firearms 
by a body of troops. Volley firing 
finds its greatest use w’hen a body 
of enemy troops are surprised. The 
term is also applied to the firing of 
salutes. 

Volo OR Bolos. Town of Greece. 
It is situated at the head of the 
gulf of the same name, at the foot 
of Mt. Pelion (g'.'f.), in Thessaly. It 
is 35 m. S.E. of Larissa, with which 
it is connected by rly., has a 
general trade, and is the seat of a 
Greek metropolitan. During the 
First Great War it was occupied by 
British and French troops in 1917. 
Pop. approx. 30,000. 

Vologda. Town of the K.S.F.S.R. 
In the region of Vologda, which 
formerly comprised an immense 
forested district, it is 110 m. N. of 
Yaroslav, and has rly. communi- 
cation with Leningrad and Mos- 
cow. Manufactures include leather 
goods, cloth, candles, and soap. 
Pottery, glass, and cement fac- 
tories were started under the Soviet 
regime. In the Middle Ages Volog- 
da was a centre of the fur trade. Its 
importance rose when Archangel 
was opened as a port, but declined 
with the founding of St. Petersburg 
(Lenin^ad). Pop, 95,194. 

Volpi, GrasEPPE, Coxtnt (1877- 
1947). Italian politician and in- 
dustrialist. A Venetian, bom Nov, 
19, 1877, he abandoned legal 
studies to represent Italian com- 
mercial firms in the Balkans, and 
was one of the negotiators of the 
treaty of Ouchy, 1913, which 
ended the Italo-Turkish war. This 
led to his being appointed vice- 
president of the Balkan financial 
conference in Paris. He negotiated 
a settlement with Yugoslavia over 
the Fiume dispute, 1920, and was 
governor of Tripolitania 1921-25, 
being made a peer. As finance 
minister during 1925-28 he nego- 
tiated Italy’s war debt with Great 


Britain and the U.S.A. Control of 
42 companies connected with the 
hydro-electric industry' gave him 
%vealth and power. Dismissed by 
Mussolini in 1943 from his post as 
president of the fascist chamber of 
manufacturers, Volpi fled to Swit- 
zerland, but later returned to 
Italy, where he was arrested by 
the Germans and again escaped. 
After the war he was acquitted on 
a charge of carrying on fascist 
activities. He died Nov. 16, 1947. 

Volpone OB The Fox. Comedy 
by Ben Jonson. It was first pro- 
duced at the Globe, Southwark, 
1605, and then at Oxford and 
Cambridge universities (to which it 
is dedicated). A tremendous satire 
on avarice and one of Jonson’s 
greatest dramatic works, it re- 
trieved his position in the theatre, 
and remained a popular piece until 
the end of the 18th century. With- 
in recent times it was first revived 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 1921. 
A fine interpreter of the title part 
was Donald Wolfit. 

Volsci OB VoLSCfANS. People of 
ancient Italy, of unknown origin. 
Their territory, the extent of which 
varied from time to time, lay on 
both sides of the river Liris (Garig- 
liano), in central Italy. Their lan- 
guage was more nearly related to 
Umbrian than Oscan. The Vol- 
scians were subdued by the Rom- 
ans in 338. 

Volsinii. Metropolis of the 12 
communities of ancient Etruria. 
Situated on a hiU at the confluence 
of the Chiana and Paglia, after 
several wars with the Romans it 
was captured and destroyed about 
280 B.o. The inhabitants were re- 
moved to a new site about 8 m. to 
the S.W. See Bolsena ; Orvieto. 

Volstead, Ahdrew J. (1860- 
1947). American politician. Bom 
of Scandinavian parents in Good- 
hue CO., Minn,, he was educated 
at St. Olaf s college and Devonah 
institute, and called to the bar in 
1884. At Granite Falls, Minn., he 
became president of the board of 
education, city attorney, and 
mayor, A Republican with somfe 
leaning to the Left, he was elected 
to congress in 1903, retaining his 
seat until 1923. He died Jan. 20, 
1947. This ardent teetotaller is 
known as the author of the Vol- 
stead Act, which in 1919 became 
the 18th amendment to the con- 
stitution and enjoined prohibition 
(q^v.) throughout the U.S.A. tmtil 
it was reversed by the 21st in 1933. 

Volsunga Saga. Heroic tale 
written in Iceland in the 13th 
century. The story is common to 
the Teutonic peoples ; it is given 
in the German Nibelungenlied, 


and part of it is in the English 
Beowulf. It sets forth the adven- 
tures of Volsung and his descen- 
dants, the chief hero being Sigurd, 
slayer of the dragon Fafni and lover 
of Brunhild the Valkyrie; he being 
treacherously given a draught 
of forgetfulness marries Gudrun, 
which leads to the deaths of Sigurd 
and Brunhild. The second part of 
the saga relates the tragic lives of 
Gudrun and her children. A trans- 
lation of the Volsunga Saga, by 
Eirikr Magnusson and William 
Morris, was published in 1870, and 
Morris issued in 1876 his own 
poetical version of the story, 
Sigurd the Volsung. Brunhild ; 
Nibelungenlied ; S^iegfried. 

Volt. In electricity, the unit of 
electromotive force, pressure, ten- 
sion, or potential difference. One 
volt is the electrical pressure which, 
if steadily applied to a conductor 
whose resistance is 1 ohm, will pro- 
duce a current of 1 ampere. It is 
equal to ID® electro-magnetic units 
of E.M.F. It is so named from 
Alessandro Volta (^-v.). See 
Electricity ; International Units. 

Volta OR La Volta (Ital., the 
turn). Round dance of Italian 
origin. Of the same measure as the 
courante (g.u.), it was danced in 
England in Shakespearian times, 
and is sometimes regarded as the 
foreruimer of the waltz ( {?.«?.). 

Volta. River of W. jMrica. It 
originates in the French Sudan in 
two headstreams, the Black and 
Red Volta, and flows thrqugh the 
jungle forest of the Gold Coast 
Colony S.E. and S. to the Bight 
of Benia at Adda. Navigation is 
impeded by the bar at the mouth 
and by numerous rapids. Its total 
length is about 900 m., and the 
lower 250 m. are navigable by small 
vessels during the floods. 

Volta, Alessandro, Count 
(1745-1827). Italian physicist. 
Bom at Como, Feb. 18, 1745, he 
became professor of physics there, 
1774, and at Pavia, 1779, retiring 
1804. He died at Como, March 5, 
1827. Volta made many important 
discoveries in electricity. In 1794 
he brought out his condensing 
electroscope, and in 1800 the elec- 
tric pile, followed closely by the 
first voltaic battery by which his 
name is commemorated. The 
friend of Buffon, Galvani, and 
Lavoisier, he received the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society, 1791. 
In 1801 Napoleon saw his experi- 
ments and struck a medal in his 
honour. 

Voltaic Cell. Primary cell in 
which chemical energy is converted 
into electrical energy. See Cell, 
p. 1883. 
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Voltaire. Assumed name of 
the French \yriter, Francois Marie 
Arouet (169-i-1778). He was born 
in Paris, Nov. 21, 1694:, the son of 
a notary, and was educated by the 
Jesuits at the College Louis-le- 
Grand. He reluctantly studied law 
for a while, but subsequently lived 
on an allowance, dabbling in litera- 
ture and making his way in society 
by his wit and manners. His wit, 
however, being exercised at the ex- 
pense of established institutions 
and persons of importance, repeat- 
edly got him into trouble, and he 
was often punished, sometimes by 
being sent to the Bastille, and 
sometimes by being exiled from 
the capital. Yet he already began 
to make his mark as a dramatist ; 
Oedipe, produced in 1718, ran 46 
nights at the Comedie Fran^aise. 

In 1725 Voltaire’s talent for 
epigram gave dire offence to the 
Chevalier de Rohan-Chabot, whose 
lackeys chastised him in their 
master’s presence. In vain he 
sought redress, and when it became 
known that he was taking lessons 
from a fencing-master with a '^ew 
to a duel, he was again confined in 
the Bastille. On his release he 
obtained permission to go to 
England, where he remained from 
May, 1726, until the early spring 
of 1729. Voltaire’s acquaintances 
in England included Pope, Boling- 
broke, Gay, Swift, Lord Chester- 
field, and Samuel Clarke, the 
expositor of Newton’s philosophy. 
He became an admirer, not only 
of Newton and Locke, but also of 
the British constitution, and his 
subsequent attitude towards the 
French political system was much 
influenced by his observation of its 
working. While in England he puh- 
l^hed his epic, the Henriade, and 
wrote his History of Charles XII 
and Letters on the English. 

Soon after his return to France, 
Voltaire amassed a fortune by 
speculation. ' He secured a share in 
some profitable army contracts, 
acquired a large interest in a com- 
mercial house at Cadiz, and lent 
money at' a high rate of interest to 
the duo de Richelieu and other 
aristocratic friends. For the rest 
of his life he was rich, and could 
write without regard to pecuniary 
considerations. In 1734, however, 
the French government, enraged 
by the appearance of his Letters 
on the English, issued an order for 
his arrest, but left him unmolested 
when he took refuge in the country 
house of Mme. du Chatelet, at 
Cirey. This friendship, though 
punctuated by frequent quarrels, 
continued until her death in 1749, 
Baring nearly the v/hole of that 


period Voltaire made his home 
with her, working diligently all the 
time. Written during those years 
were the plays Merope, and Maho- 
met, Dialogues on Philosophy, the 
scandalous La Pucelle, and The Age 
of Louis XIV. Voltaire was in 1746 
elected to the French Academy. 







After the death of 
Mme. du Chatelet, 

Voltaire was per- 
suaded to take up 
his residence at the court of 
Frederick the Great, who had con- 
ceived a boundless admiration for 
his talents. He was received almost 
as a demigod, but his relations with 
his royal patron gradually became 
strained, and they parted with 
mutual anger in 1753. The breach 
was afterwards partially repaired 
by correspondence, but the two 
great men never met again. Vol- 
taire, after some wanderings in 
Alsace and Switzerland, finally 
settled at Ferney {q.v.), on French 
soil, but close to Geneva. There, 
with his niece, Mme. Denis, keep- 
ing house, he resided until nearly 
the end of his long life. 

The years left to him were well 
filled, and his fame continually 
grew. He was the wealthiest, most 
celebrated, and most active man of 
letters in the world. He kept open 
house for distinguished strangers 
from all countries ; he established 
important industries on his estate ; 
he wrote books of all kinds, in- 
cluding that brilliant satirical tale 
Candide, 1769 ; he combated the 
puritanical objections of the Gene- 
vans to the theatre ; he conducted 
a voluminous correspondence, and 
he acquired a new reputation as a 
pamphleteer, bent upon over- 
throwing the tyranny of super- 
stition, and compelling the redress 


of judicial errors. iJcrasez Vinfam 
(lit. crush the infamous one) was 
the watchword of his campaign 
against the Jesuits. Victims of ia- 
justice whose cases he caused to be 
reviewed and revised included 
Galas, Sirven, la Barre, and LaUy 
(g'.u.). In 1778 Voltaire was per- 
suaded to revisit Paris. His journey 
thither was a triumphal progress, 
but the strain and excitement were 
too much for him ; after attending 
a performance .of his last play, 
Irdne, he was taken ill, and died 
May 30. His remains were trans- 
ferred to the Pantheon in 1791. 

Voltaire’s genius is incontest- 
able, yet his fame cannot be said 
to rest upon any particular piece of 
constructive work. He was not a 
great dramatist, though he wrote 
successful plays. He was not a 
great historian, though his contri- 
butions to history are -always lu- 
minous and readable. His name is 
not associated with any specific 
political or metaphysical system. 
His r61e, in short, was mainly 
critical and destructive, and he 
may be said to have been the in- 
carnation of the critical and de- 
structive forces of the 18th century. 
The fact that many of his works 
date is a tribute to the efificiency 
with wluch he attacked abuses 
now ended. In that sense he was a 
forerunner of the Revolution. His 
deadly wit and indefatigable energy 
cleared the ground on which a new 
structure could be built. He was 
not an atheist, but a deist. With 
outstanding wit and intellect, with 
a passion for justice and liberty, he 
yet emerges as an unlovable man, 
quarrelsome and unscrupulous. 

Bibliography. Works, 72 vols., ©d. 
M. Beuchot, 1829-40 ; 62 voh?.,1883- 
85 ; Bibliography, 4 vols., G. Ben- 
gesco, 1882-90 ; Lives, F. Espinasse, 
1892; S. G. Tallentyre, 1903; J. 
Morley, repr. 1913; J. M. Robert- 
son, 1922; R. Aldington, 1925; 
0. E. Vulliamy, 1930 ; A. Maurois, 
1932 ; A. Noyes, 1936 ; The Spirit 
of Voltaire, N. L. To-rrey, 1939^; 
Voltaire, Mvth and Reality, K. 
O ’Flaherty, 1945. 

Voltameter. In electricity, an 
instrument for measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity passing through 
a circuit, by the decomposition of 
an electrolyte. The voltameter in 
general use consists of a platinum 
dish supported on a metalfic tripod, 
and containing a solution of pure 
nitrate. A silverplate is suspended 
in the dish and connected with the 
positive side of the circuit, as 
anode, the dish itself being the 
cathode. Passage of current causes 
silver to be dissolved from the 
plate into the solution and de- 
posited on the dish, the weight of 
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which, before the experiment, is 
kno\ra. When an observed time 
has elapsed the dish is emptied, 
dried, and re-weighed. The weight 
in grammes of the deposit divided 
by the constant -OOlllS gives the 
total quantity of electricity (in 
coulombs). 

Volterra. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Pisa. It stands at an ele- 
vation of 1,800 ft. on a hill, en- 
girdled by its 
massive ancient 
walls, 51 m. by 
rly. S.E. of the 


In moving-coil voltmeters for al- 
ternate currents, an external elec- 
tro-magnet takes the place of the 
permanent magnet of the D.C. 
voltmeter, and the two being in 
series, reversal of direction has no 
effect. Moving-iron voltmeters 
have an armature of this metal at- 
tached to the pointer and passing 
into the centre of a solenoid or hol- 
low coil. Current traversing the 
solenoid in one direction only, or 
both directions alternately, draws 
the armature further into the coil 
and deflects the pointer. Measure- 
ment of very high 
voltages requires 
electrostatic in- 
struments based 
on the principle 
of the quadrant 
electrometer. See 
Electrometer. 

Volturno. Brit- 
ish emigrant ves- 
sel. While going 
from Rotterdam 
to America she 
caught fire during 
a hurricane in the 
Atlantic, Oct. 9, 
1913. Out of the 


Volterra, Italy. West front of the cathedral, consecrated 
hy Pope Caliztns n in 1120, and enlarged in 1254 


city of Pisa, Principal buildings are 
the cathedral (1120), the Palazzo 
Municipio (1208), the Palazzo Ta- 
gaasi with a national museum, and 
the citadel, now a prison. Volte^a, 
the Etruscan Velathri, was one of 
the 12 cities of the Etruscan 
League. During the Second Great 
War it was captured July 9, 1944, 
by U.S, troops, the Germans hav- 
ing evacuated it after fighting hard 
in the environs. The roof of the 
cathedral was partly damaged, the 
church of S, Addolorata had its 
roof tiles blown off ; other churches 
and the palaces were less harmed. 

Voltmeter. Electrical instru- 
ment to measure potential dif- 
ference or electromotive force in 
volts. The type commonly used 
for engineering work is a sensitive, 
graduated galvanometer similar in 
principle to an ammeter (j.v.). 
In the moving-coil voltmeter the 
current traverses a fine coil pivoted 
in the field of a permanent electro- 
ma^et, and sets up a second field 
which reacts against the first and 
causes the coil, and a pointer at- 
tached thereto, to move in opposi- 
tion to light springs. The resistance 
of the voltmeter circuit is purposely 
made high so that the current shall 
be too small to affect the P.D. or 
E.M.F. between the points in con- 
tact with the terminals of the volt- 
meter. This instrument is suitable 
for continuous currents only, as a 
reversal of current-direction would 
reverse the travel of the pointer. 


654 persons aboard, 133 were lost. 
The remainder were saved by the 
eleven vessels which came in re- 
sponse to wireless calls. 

Voltnmo. River of Campania, 
Italy, It rises in the Apennines, 
and flows S.E., then W. past 
Capua to the Gulf of Gaeta in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. It has a length of 
about 105 m, and its main affluent, 
the Galore, is almost as long. On 
its hanks Garibaldi defeated the 
army of Naples in Oct., 1860. 

In their retreat N. through Italy 
in the Second Great War,, the 
Germans formed a defensive line 
on the Voltumo river with the 
object of halting the Allied 5th 



oi the spiing A, D, C, connected to 
the pointer B. The movement of 
the pointer is in direct proportion 
to the voltage, since it measures 
the expansion of the heated wire. 

6 is the retuin terminal 


army. On the night of Oct. 12-13? 
1943, Geii. Clark, Allied 5th arm.v 
commander, launched a full-scale 
assault across the river. One U.S. 
infantry brigade in rubber boats 
was over it by dawn and con- 
solidated a bridgehead to allow a 
pontoon bridge to be constructed. 
The attack in the British sector 
was less successful until the 15th, 
when the Guards crossed by one of 
the U.S. bridges. Further crossings 
were made at Grazzanise, and a 
landing on the coast just N. of the 
river, and by Oct. 16 the Germans 
had been forced back from the 
river line. 

Voluntary. Generic name given 
to an organ piece before, after, or 
in the course of a church service, 
and probably so called because it 
does not form an integral part 
thereof. During the 18th century 
the term was often used by com- 
posers to designate pieces specially 
written for that purpose. The 
voluntary still flourishes in church 
music under a variety of other 
names. See Organ. 

Voluntary Aid Detachments. 
Bodies of civilians, some of men 
and some of women, numbered 
and registered at the War office, 
and organized under the Haldane 
scheme by the British Red Cross 
Society, the territorial county 
association, or the St. John Ambu- 
lance association or brigade, in 
every county of the U.K. to render 
first aid in case of emergency. Be- 
fore the First Great War, the de- 
tachments of the British Red Cross 
and Order of St. John were or- 
ganized to be ready at a moment’s 
notice, and in Oct., 1914, the wo- 
men decided'to work together as a 
joint committee known as the 
Joint Women’s Voluntary Aid 
Detachments, popularly V.A.D.S. 
During the war thousands of 
women were attached to the mili- 
tary hospitals as V.A.D,s or 
auxihary helpers, and a large 
number of V.A.D. hospitals were 
established. 

Shortly before the Second Great 
War, the ancillary nursing services 
of the British Red Gross, St. John 
ambulance brigade, and St. An- 
drew ambulance corps (Scotland) 
were incorporated into the V.A.D, 
At the outbreak of war the organ- 
ization was mobilised, members 
serving both full and part time as 
civil defence auxiliaries. The set- 
ting up of nurseries to take child- 
ren from evacuated areas widened 
the scope of V.A.D. activities. 
There was a council of representa- 
tives of the Admiralty, War office, 
Air ministry, and the orders of St. 
John, St. Andrew, and British Red 
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Gross, until in 1944 it was replaced 
by the V.A.I). standing committee 
to form an official link between the 
original voluntary organizations 
and the services to which members 
were mobilised under the National 
Service Act. See Red Cross Society. 

Voliuitaryisni. Opinion that a 
church should depend for support 
entirely on voluntary contribu- 
tions, and not be maintained by 
endowments guaranteed by the 
state, or controlled in the conduct 
of its affairs by the authority of 
the state. In Great Britain this is 
the view of nonconformists, and 
of a small section of the Church of 
England. See Church of England ; 
DisendovTiient ; Disestablishment. 

Voluntary System. Organiza- 
tion of public service on a basis of 
free will. The term is particularly 
applied to the system of raising 
men for the armed forces by volun- 
tary enlistment, and is thus the 
opposite of compulsory military 
service or conscription. In ele- 
mentary education the voluntary 
system, partly maintained by vol- 
untary subscriptions, prevailed in 
Great Britain until. 1870, after 
which date the proportion of board 
or council schools rose rapidly. 

Volunteer (Lat. voluntarius, of 
free will). One who offers his ser- 
vices, particularly for any arduous 
or dangerous work, without com- 
pulsion or thought of substantial 
reward. The term is applied in a 
special sense to those who offer to 
serve the state under arms. 

In Great Britain voluntary train- 
ing for home defence on a national 
scale dates from the Napoleonic 
Wars, though the train-bands of 
Stuart times were largely a volun- 
teer force ; and in 1794 and 1803 
the threat of invasion brought 
about 400,000 men into the ranks 
of the volunteers. From the first 
the adjustment of relations between 
part-time soldiers imbued with the 
civilian spirit of independence and 
the military authorities was a diffi- 
cult matter, and full recognition of 
the movement was always given 
grudgingly, owing to disbelief in 
the value of halE-trained men, and 
to the belief that the movement 
deprived the regular army of 
valuable recruits. Nevertheless, in 
1859 the renewed fear of invasion 
brought about the formation of 
volunteer rifle corps throughout 
the country, and the National 
Rifle Association was founded in 
the same year. An Act of 1863 
defined the conditions of service 
of the new force, and authorised 
a capitation grant of 30s. a 
year in respect of each efficient 
volunteer. 


The volunteer rifle corps and the 
yeomanry became in 1907 the 
Territorial Force and in 1921 the 
Territorial Army (q.v.). 

Until the First Great War, the 
British regular army was recruited 
on a voluntary basis, in both peace 
and war, but in 1916 compulsory 
service was introduced. In 1914 
semi-military volunteer organiza- 
tions came into existence : e.g. 
Home Defence League, Athletes’ 
Volunteer Force ; these soon were 
recognized by the War office and 
developed into the V olunteer Force, 
which provided preliminary train- 
ing for men ultimately called up for 
military service. 

After the war the regular army 
reverted to voluntary enlistments. 
Some time before the outbreak of 
the Second Great War, the newly 
formed A.R.P. (later civil defence) 
organizations were on a strictly 
voluntary basis, but later such ser- 
vices became compulsory accord- 
ing to the direction of the ministry 
of Labour and the military authori- 
ties. Similarly the Local Defence 
Volunteers (later Home Guard)^ 



Volvox globator. Entire colony, 
highly magnified, enclosing several 
daughter colonies 

From The Cambridge Natural History 
(Macmillan) 


were enlisted on a voluntary basis 
but ultimately became compul- 
sory. When service in the armed 
forces was compulsory according 
to age and reservation groups, 
men could anticipate their call-up 
by volunteering. Although the 
R.A.F. absorbed large numbers of 
conscripts, all air crew personnel 
were vplunteers, and no conscript 
could be compelled to fly as a 
member of an operational crew. 
In the army, commandos, para- 
chute troops, and other specialised 
fighting units were composed en- 
tirely of volunteers. After the war, 
conscription was retained for the 
three services ; but the Royal Navy 
was able to maintain establishment 
on long-term voluntai^ enlistments 
See Army, British ; Civil Defence ; 
Home Guard ; National Guard. 


Volunteers, 

Irish. Name 
given to volun- 
teer forces 
raised in Ire- 
land. The first 
units were 

Vnlnfpir, 1^79 

architecture 

fence, and it 
was the existence of this consider- 
able armed force which compelled 
the British government to grant 
free trade with Ireland. The 
example of Ulster in raising volun- 
teers in 1913-14 was promptly 
followed by the Nationalists in the 
rest of Ireland, and after the Dublin 
rebellion, 1916, the Irish volun- 
teers developed into the guerrilla 
force known as the Irish Republican 
Army (q.v.). See also Sinn F4in. 

Volute. In architecture, the 
spiral scroll forming the principal 
feature of the Ionic capital, and of 
the Roman composite capital. See 
Composite Order ; Ionic Order ; 
Rome : Architecture. 

Volvox. Genus of small flagel- 
late protozoa, common in many 
ponds. It lies so nearly on the 
border line between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms that most 
botanists class it as a green alga. 
It consists of a hollow sphere of 
unicellular individuals, each pos- 
sessing two flageUae, and the whole 
united together by a gelatinous en- 
velope. In the common pond 
species, Volvox globator, there may 
be 10,000 individuals in the colony, 
which progresses by rolling along 
in the water. As with plants, the 
cells contain chlorophyll, and build 
up starch granules. Reproduction 
is of two kinds. Sometimes the cells 
divide up and thus form fresh colon- 
ies ; while in other examples cer- 
tain cells are specialised for repro- 
ductive functions. 

Volvulus. Physical condition 
in which a coil of intestine becomes 
twisted on itself, thus interfering 
with the supply of blood and the 
passage of its contents. This may 
give rise to the dreaded intestinal 
obstruction if it does not free itself, 
or is not diagnosed and freed. 

Vomiting. Return and expul- 
sion from the mouth of part or 
whole of the stomach contents. 
The stomach walls contract, the 
diaphragm is pushed downward, 
and the abdominal muscles con- 
tract strongly. The cardiac orifice 
of the stomach relaxes and the 
pressure of the abdominal muscles 
expels the contents. The vomiting 
nerve centre in the brain may be 
excited to action by influence 
from the stomach itself or from 
other parts of the body, or by 
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poisons acting upon it directly. 
The causes of reflex vomiting in- 
clude pharj'ngeal and gastric 
causes ; intestinal, peritoneal, and 
general visceral causes; and dis- 
orders of the nervous system. 

Von. German word meaning 
of, used as a prefix to surnames, 
the equivalent of the Prench de. 
First used indiscriminatelj^ the von 
gradually became a mark of dis- 
tinction, and its use was confined 
to those of noble birth. Rulers 
exercised the right of ennobling 
others, and this took the fonn of 
allowing them to use the prefix von. 
In alphabetising German names in 
this work, the von is disregarded, 
e.g. Leopold von Ranke appears 
under Ranke. 

Vond^, JOOST VAN DEN (1587- 
1679). Dutch dramatist and poet. 
He was born Nov. 17, 1587, at 
Cologne, son of 
an Anabaptist 
exile from Ant- 
w’erp, and be- 
came a hosier 
at Amsterdam, 
and afterwards 
a government 
official. Strong- 
ly influenced by 
French and 
Greek poetry, 
he became a 
literary circle 
in the house of the Visschers. His 
drama. The Pasha, 1612, was 
followed by lyrics and a series 
of adaptations of Sophocles and 
Euripides. His original tragedies 
include Jerusalem Laid Waste, 
1620; Palamedes, 1625, written in 
protest against the execution of 
Oldenbameveldt ; Gijsbreght van 
Aemstel, 1637; and his master- 
piece, Lucifer, 1654 (Eng. trans- 
1898), which is thought to have in- 
fluenced Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Vondel died at Amsterdam, Feb- 
6, 1679. A Life, by A. J. Bamouw, 
appeared in 1925. 

Voodoo OR Vaudotjx. Supersti- 
tious cult current in some W. In- 
dian islands, especially Haiti. In- 
troduced by early slaves recruited 
from Dahom6, its secret rites, 
performed by a priest and priestess, 
are based upon the worship of the 
green snake. 

Voortrekker (Dutch, forward 
rider). Name given to the Dutch 
colonists who migrated in 1836 
from the Cape to the areas that 
became the Q.F.S., Transvaal, 
and Natal, After Napoleon’s final 
defeat the British in 1814 paid the 
Dutch £6 million for the Cape, of 
which they had taken possession 
when the Netherlands was under 
French control. There were then 


some 27,000 Dutch in the country ; 
the first British settlers arrived 
in 1819. Disagreement between 
Dutch and British arose ; and in 
1836 about 10,000 Boers (Dutch 
farmers) set out in small groups 
on what is called in S- Africa the 
Great Trek. They travelled by ox- 
wagon across the trackless veld. 
The going was not difficult, but 
water was hard to find. An 
average day’s journey was 12 m. 
On the way many died, and all 
suffered hardship. Those who 
reached the new lands had to de- 
feat the semi-nomadic tribes in- 
habiting them before they could 
make secure settlements. Legally 
the voortrekkers remained British 
subjects. The Voortrekker mem- 
orial at Pretoria, consisting of a 
monument and an amphitheatre, 
was dedicated in 1949. See 
Kruger ; South Afirican War. 

Vorarlberg, Austrian province. 
The name means the land beyond 
the Arlberg Pass, given to it in the 
18th century when certain small 
areas were united under this name. 
The prov. adjoins Bavaria, Swit- 
zerland, Liechtenstein, and Aus- 
trian Tirol ; parts of its boundary 
are formed by the Rhine and Lake 
Constance. It is drained by the 111, 
and is almost wholly mountainous. 
Bregenz is the capital. Area, 1,005 
sq. m. Pop. 183,266. 

Vorone^. A city of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Chief city of the region 
of the same name, it is an admini- 
strative centre of the black earth 
area. Built along the Voronezh 
river, 5 m. above its confluence 
with the Don, 125 m. E. of Kursk, 
it is a large rly. centre, and has 
machine-making and engineering 
works, aeroplane factories, steam 
flour mills, and makes bricks, paint, 
and alcohoUo drinks. A centre of 
silk growing, it has an agricultural 
institute. There are a university 
and several museums. 

The site was occupied in the 11th 
century by a Khazar town, aban- 
doned in the later Middle Ages. A 
fort was built in 1686, burned by 
the Tartars in 1690, hut rebuilt. 
Here Peter the Great started the 
first Russian shipyards in 1695, 
when he constructed a flotilla to 
send to the Sea of Azov to fight the 
Turks. The town was destroyed by 
fire in 1703, 1748, and 1773, and 
suffered- from chaotic building dur- 
ing the 19th centuiy. During the 
Second Great War the city was 85 
p.c. destroyed in violent fighting 
during July, 1942, when 100,000 
Germans, Hungarians, and Ru- 
manians were said by the Russians 
to have been killed in an effort to 
take Voronezh at any cost. The 


Don ran with blood, the Germans 
used tanks, aircraft, smoke screens, 
flame throwers, as well as masses of 
infantry*. They succeeded in esta- 
blishing themselves in the W. 
suburbs, but could get no farther. 
In Aug. the w’eight of the fighting 
shifted away to the S. The Russians 
freed Voronezh entirely Jan. 25, 
1943. After the war, the principal 
buildings were restored in the early 
19th century style. The pop. in 
1939 was 327,000. 

Voronoff, Serge (b.l866). Rus- 
sian surgeon. Bom July 10, 1866, 
and educated f or themedical profes- 
sion in Paris, he became a surgeon 
there. He worked in a military 
hospital and later was made direc- 
tor of a biological laboratory and 
of experimental surgery m the 
College de Prance. Voronoff’s 
name is prominently associated 
with attempts at rejuvenation by 
transplanting the sexual glands of 
young animals. In the lower ani- 
mals those of an animal of the 
same species are used ; in man 
those of one of the higher apes. 
Numbers of these experiments 
have been successful, the animal or 
man into whose body the vigorous 
gland is transplanted losing to a 
large extent the characteristics of 
seiSlity , and manifesting for a short 
time the mental, physical, and 
sexual vigour of a much younger 
individual, Voronoff wrote on 
Articulation Grafting, Ovarian 
Grafting, and Thyroid Grafting. 

Voronov, Nikolai Nikolae- 
vich (b. 1899). Russian soldier. 
He joined the Red army in 1918, 
then studied at a military academy 
at Leningrad. After serving as 
commandant of the senior artillery 
school there, he became chief of 
artillery to the army, reorganizing 
the system of training and starting 
special gunnery schools. He fought 
against the Finns in 1939-40, on 
the Moscow front, 1941, and at the 
battle of Stalingrad, after which he 
was promoted marshal of arbillery. 
He received the Order of Suvorov, 
1943, and that of Lenin, 1945. 

Voroshilov. Town of Primor- 
skaya. Far Eastern Region, 
R.S.F.S.R. Formerly Nikolsk, it 
is about 45 m. N.W. of Vladivos- 
tok, on the main rly. to Harbin. 
It is built on the river Yug, and 
was greatly developed during the 
1930s^ Pop. 70,628. Another 
town of the same name is in 
Ukraine S.S.R. ; pop. 54,794. 

Voroshilov, Klementi Efre- 
movich (b. 1881 ). Russian soldier. 
Son of a workman, he was born at 
Verkhnyi, Ukraine, and in 1903 
joined the Social Democratic 
party. Having been exiled to Si- 
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beria in 1907 for revolutionary 
activities, lie escaped to Baku, and 
during the 
First Great 
War worked 
as a revolu- 
tionary organ- 
izer, accepting 
military ser- 
vice after the 
Bolshevists 
seized power. 
He was a 
pioneer of the 
Bed army cavalry, and a member 
of the Communist party central 
committee from 1921. People’s 
commissar of the army and navy, 
1925, Voroshilov became vice- 
premier in 1940. After the German 
invasion of Russia in the Second 
Great War, he was in command 
of the N.W. front and helped to 
form new Russian armies. A 
member of the state committee of 
defence (war cabinet), he accom- 
panied Stalin to the Teheran con- 
ference, Nov.-Dee., 1943. He 
was Russian c.-in-c. and chairman 
of the Allied control com mission in 
Hungary, 1945-46. He was 
awai’ded the Order of Lenin, 1945. 

Voroshilovgrad. City of Uk- 
raine S.S.R,, in the region of the 
•same name. Formerly Lugansk, it 
is about 180 m, E. of Dniepropet- 
rovsk, on the Lugan, a tributary of 
the Donetz. The town makes loco- 
motives and armaments, while 
mines in the neighbourhood yield 
great quantities of iron, coal, and 
anthracite. Lugansk owed its im- 
portance to ironworks established 
by an Englishman on behalf of the 
Russian govt, in 1795. After the 
revolution of 1917 it greatly deve- 
loped industrially. The scene of 
bitter fighting during the Second 
Great War, it was captured by the 
Germans, July 19, 1942, in their 
drive towards Stalingrad, and 
recovered by the Russians under 
Gen. Vatutin, Feb. 14, 1943, after 
a fierce 2-day battle through ela- 
borate defences and anti-tank 
traps constructed by the Germans. 
Pop. 213,000. 

Vorosh^ovsk. Russian city, 
in the North Caucasian area, 
R.S.F.S.R. Formerly Stavropol, 
it is 150 m. E. of Krasnodar, and 
N. of the Central Caucasian mts. 
The centre of a district rich in 
minerals, it has oil refineries, and 
M an important rly, junction. Dur- 
ing the Second Great War it was 
captured by the Germans in their 
Caucasian campaign of 19i2, and 
retaken by the Russians, Jan. 21, 
1943. Pop, 85,100. 

Vortex. In hydrodynamics, a 
portion of fluid in rotational mo- 



tion. The motion is by supposition 
perfectly continuous, so that when 
the axes of rotation of neighbour- 
ing particles are joined, they form 
a curve which returns into itself, or 
reaches both bottom and top of the 
rotating fluid. These lines or curves 
are called, vortex lines. The long 
filament of rotating fluid which 
forms an eddy must either be a 
closed ring or end on the boundary 
walls of the system. 

Vorticella or Bell Animalcule. 
Small protozoon, common in ponds. 
It resembles a bell with a ciliated 
mouth, and is attached to water 
plants and other objects by a slender 
stem. It occurs in colonies, and the 
stem can be contracted like a spiral 
spring, drawing all the bells to- 
gether into a little jelly-like mass, 

Vorticism. Art movement. 
Initiated by Percy Wyndham 
Lewis shortly before the First 
Great War, this style of painting 
was an offshoot of Cubism (g'.i?.). 
Its tenets were set forth in the 
founder’s short-lived periodical, 
Blast, but it had few disciples 
among English painters. 

Vortigem {JL 460). British 
king. Reigning in the S. and E. 
of England when Hengist and 
Horsa came to Britain, he en- 
listed the Saxons against the ravag- 
ing Piets and Scots, and granted 
them part of Kent as the price of 
their service; but eventually he 
waged war against them and was 
compelled to cede large portions of 
territory in Essex and Sussex. 

Vos, Jan (1620-67). Dutch 
dramatist and poet. A follower of 
Vondel, he supported himself in 
Amsterdam as a glazier. His 
tragedy, Aaron and Titus, pro- 
duced in 1641, gave him immediate 
fame, and Medea followed in 1662, 
but Vos did not live to fulfil the 
promise of his youth. 

Vos, Marten be (1531-1603). 
Flemish painter. Bom at Antwerp, 
he studied under Frans Floris and 
in Rome and Venice. He became 
a fine and facile colourist, painted 
portraits of the Medici family and 
other illustrious Italians, and exe- 
cuted important decorations for 
churches at Antwerp, where he was 
dean of S. Luke’s guild in 1672. 
He died at Antwerp, Dec. 17, 1603. 
His Crucifixion was placed in the 
Uffizi Gallery; The Raising of 
Lazarus is at Madrid. 

Vosges. Mountain range of 
France. It forms the W. edge of the 
basin of the middle Rhine opposite 
the Black Forest, and is separated 
at its S. end from the Jura Mts. by 
the Gate of Burgundy. Mainly of 
granitic formation, the lower slopes 
are vine-clad, up to 3,600 ft. they 


are forested with pine and beech, 
and above that they are pasture 
land. The rounded summits (bal- 
lons) attain heights exceeding 4,000 
ft. — ^Ballon deGuebwiller, 4,667 ft.; 
Ballon d’ Alsace, 4,083 ft. Lead, 
silver, copper, rock salt, and coal 
are mined. The range forms the W. 
edge of the Rhine rift valley, and 
presents a steep scarp to the E. 

Vosges. French department. 
Chiefly formed of the prov. of Lor- 
raine, it is adjacent to the depts. of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Haute- 
Mame, Haute-Sa6ne, Haut-Rhin, 
Bas-Rhin, Moselle, and the terri- 
tory of Belfort. It includes the S. 
part of the Vosges Mts. {q.v.) and 
the Monts FauciUes, the vaUey s and 
forests making it one of the most 
picturesque districts of France. 
Rivers include the Moselle, Meurthe, 
Meuse, Vologne, Durbion, and 
, Rupt ; while Lakes Gerardmer, 
Longemer, and Retoumemer are 
of glacial origin. The Vosges pine 
forests are some of the most 
notable in France. Cereals arc 
grown, and vineyards, livestock, 
and dairy produce are important. 
Lead, copper, iron, and coal are 
found, and there are famous 
mineral springs at Contrexeville, 
Plomhieres, Bussang, Vittel, etc. 
Metal working and cotton and lacc- 
making are among the industries, 
fipinal (q.v.) is the capital, towns 
include Neufehateau, Mirecourt, 
Remiremont, St. Die, Ramher- 
villiers, Vittel, Gdrardmer, and 
Chatenois. Area, 2,303 sq. m. 
Pop. 342,315. 

Vossius OR Voss. Name of two 
Dutch scholars, father and son. 
Gerhard Jan Vossius (1577-1649), 
the son of a refugee from the 
Netherlands, was bom near Heidel- 
berg, and studied at Leyden, 
becoming director of the theolo- 
gical college there, 1614, and after- 
wards professor of rhetoric, chron- 
ology, and Greek. From 1632 he 
held the chair of history in the 
Athenaeum at Amsterdam. He 
died March 19, 1649. He was one 
of the first to view theological ques- 
tions from a historical standpoint. 

His son Isaac (1618-89), bom at 
Leyden, became professor of history 
at Amsterdam at the age of 15, and 
afterwards librarian to Christina 
of Sweden. In 1670 he settled in 
England. Given by Charles II a 
prebendal stall at Windsor, he died 
there Feb. 21, 1689. 

Votan or Itzamna. Sun god of 
Mexico in the mythology^ winch 
preceded the Maya civilization. 
He was supposed to have intro- 
duced laws and the earliest culture 
to the primitive peoples of Central 
America. JSee Mexico. 
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Vote (Lat. vovere^ to vow). Act 
of indicating a preference at elec- 
tions for representatives to parlia- 
ment and other bodies. A vote is 
usually cast by ballot, f.c. marking 
a paper, a method which has the 
advantage of secrecy, although 
voting by show of hands, with the 
right "of claiming a ballot, is still 
usual for company meetings and 
parish councils. Voting was 
known among the Greeks and 
Romans, but its widespread pres- 
ence in the civilized world of today 
is due to the growth of represent- 
ative institutions. Usually a hare 
majority is sufiScient to elect a 
representative or decide an issue, 
but sometimes a larger majority 
is required. See Ballot ; Election ; 
Franchise ; Proportional Repre- 
sentation ; Women’s Suffrage. 

Vote of Credit. Sum of money 
voted by the British house of 
commons in a time of exceptional 
emergency. Usually the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer asks for a 
certain amount, and moves that a 
sum not exceeding the one named 
be granted to his majesty “ beyond 
the ordinary grants of parliament,” 
A vote of credit differs from an 
ordinary money vote, inasmuch as - 
the purposes for which it is 
required are not stated except in 
the most general terms. If it 
were refused the government 
would leave office. See Parliament. 

Voting Machine. Instrument 
for recording, registering, and 
counting votes at an election. 
Modem examples usually consist 
of a combined registering and 
adding mechanism. In the 
U.S. standard voting machine a 
separate key is provided for each 
candidate, the keys being arranged 
in rows and lettered and numbered. 
Each key is pointed and extends 
through the keyboard, swinging 
downwards to point to the name 
of a candidate. The voter, by the 
actuation of a lever, moves a 
curtain to screen the machine and 
unlock it for voting. The operation 
of one of the voting levers records 
a vote and resets the machine. 

Vouet, SiMOur (1590-1649). A 
French painter. Born in Paris, 
Jan. 9, 1590, he studied there 
under bis father, 

[ and in 1627 was 
I appointed prinoi- 
al painter to 
(Ouis Xni, who 
took lessons in 
pastel from him. 
Vouet was en- 
gaged on the 
decoration of the 

Simoa Vouet, Louvre, the 
Ptench painter Luxembourg, the 



Palais Royal, and the palace of 
St. Germain. His Diana is at 
Hampton Court. He died in 
Paris, June 30, 1649. Fron, Voo-ay . 

Vow (Lat. votnm). Generally 
any solemn promise ; in a religious 
sense, any voluntary and solemn 
promise made to God which mav 
be physically but not morally 
violated. Por examples in the 
O.T., see Gen. 28 ; Num. 6 ; 
Deut, 23 ; Judges 11 ; Ps. 61 and 
132 ; N.T., Acts 18 and 21. As 
the Christian Church developed 
two classes of vows were recognized 
(1) concerning gifts; (2) affecting 
conduct, as of chastity, pilgrimage, 
and vows of the religious orders. 
The R.C. Church recognizes tem- 
poral, perpetual, conditional, ab- 
solute, simple, and solemn vows ; 
and holds that the pope alone has 
the solemn authority to dispense 
from any hut minor vows. The 
Church of England formally 
recognizes only the baptismal and 
marriage vows, thongh those of 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods are 
recognized by bishops at their 
discretion. 

Vowel (Lat. vocalis, sounding). 
Modffication of voice produced by 
different configurations of the 
mouth passages due to the action 
of the tongue, lips, and cheeks. 
Always there is a certain amount 
of obstruction, hut not enough to 
cause the audible rustling or stop- 
page characteristic of consonants. 

Writers on phonetics divide 
vowels into back (guttural) or 
front (palatal), according as the 


consonant arc relative terms, dis- 
tinguishing open and closer ut- 
terances. Vowels indicate the 
maximum, consonants the mini- 
mum of opening of the mouth 
passages. See Consonant ; Pho- 
netics ; Pronunciation. 

^ Vrania, Vraxja, Vkanje, or 
Vraje. Town of Yugoslavia, in 
Serbia. It stands on the Morava, 
about 45 m. N.E. of Skoplje, has 
a rly . station, and was a fiourishing 
commercial centre before the 
First Great War, in which it was 
captured Oct. 19, 1915, by the 
Bulgarians. 

Vrsae (Magj^ar, Versecz; Rum. 
Varset). Episcopal town of Yugo- 
slavia. In the Banat, and for- 
merly part of Hungary, it lies 
near the Rumanian frontier, 47 m. 
X.E. of Belgrade. The seat of a 
Greek bishop, it is also a rly. 
junction and locally celebrated 
for wine and brandy. Pop. 29,41 1 . 
Pron. Versbats. 

Vryburg. Town of British 
Bechuanaland, South Africa. It 
stands at 3,890 ft. alt., 145 ni. N. 
of Kimberley by rly. The sur- 
rounding country is dry, but con- 
tains good pasturage. "Stock-rear- 
ing is the main industry. Butter 
and soap are made. Pop. 5,300. 

Vryheid. Town of Natal, S. 
Africa. It is 53 m. N.E. from 
Dundee and 290 m. N. from 
Durban, being connected by rly. 
with both. It stands at an alt. 
of 3,920 ft. and is the centre of a 
district in which coal and gold 
are mined. After being in Zulu- 



"Vrynwy^ Wales. Eeservoir for the water supply of Liverpool, formed by a 
dam across the Idanwyddyn valley 


back of the tongue approaches the 
soft palate, or its upper surface 
approaches the roof of the mouth ; 
high, middle, low, according to the 
height of the tongue ; close (shut, 
narrow) or open (wide), according 
to the greater or less convexity of 
the tongue ; rounded or unrounded, 
according to the position of the 
lips or cheeks. A, as in father, is a 
back, i a front vowel ; i is a high, e 
a middle, a a low vowel ; a is open, 
u is shut. The highest vowels are 
the most rounded. Vowel and 


land, Vryheid was given in 1884 to 
a ^oup of Boers who made it into 
a little republic. This lasted until 
1888, when it became part of the 
Transvaal. In 1902 it was trans- 
ferred to Natal. Vryheid is the 
seat of the bishop of Zululand, and 
has a Dutch Reformed church. 
Livestock, cereals, tobacco, and 
sugar are raised in the vicinity. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Vrynwy. River and artificial 
lake of Montgomeryshire, Wales, 
The river rises in that county and 
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flows S.E, and N.E. to the Severn 
on the Shropshire border. Its 
upper valley has been made into 
a lake to supply Liverpool with 
water. The work was carried out 
between 1890 and 1905, and the 
water is conveyed by pipes to the 
destination, 68 m. away. The 
length of the lake is nearly 5 m. 


claws are long and curved. They 
feed on dead animals and carrion. 

The Griffon vulture {Gypsfulws) 
is common in S. Europe, Asia, and 
N. Africa. It is about 40 ins. long, 
and has grey and brown plumage 
with a large white ruff round the 
throat. It is usually found in open 
country, and it nests among rooks. 


rocket discharge, and its barrel 
velocity boosted by the explosion 
of auxiliary charges contained in 
chambers. V4 would have been a 
rocket-propelled piloted missile 
discharged vertically from the 
ground and designed to attack 
bombers with cannon, rockets, or 
ramming, after which the pilot 


and it covers 
nearly 2 sq. m. 
Its capacity is 
more than 12,000 
million gallons. 

Vulcan. In 
Boman myth- 
ology, an old 
Italian deity, the 
god of fire. He 
was identified 
with the Greek 
Hephaestus {q.v.). 

Vulcan. Hypo- 



thetical planet 
supposed to exist 
between Mercury 
and the sun. Le- 


Vulture. 1. The Egyptian species. 2. Griffon vulture. 3. The Black or Cinereous vulture. All 
these species are common to the Mediterranean shores and are found in parts of southern Asia. 
The Griffon is also found in S. Europe, while the Egyptian vulture occurs in most parts of iljkica 

W, S. Berridge, F,2.S. 


verrier calculated from perturba- 
tions of Mercury the position of 
the supposed planet. These per- 
turbations have since been ex- 


The Egyptian vulture {Neophron 
percnopterus) occurs around the 
Mediterranean, in most ‘parts of 
Africa, and in S. Asia. It is about 


would eject himself mechanically 
and come to earth by parachute. 

Vyatka. This town and region 
of the R.S.F.S.R* are now called 


plained as an effect of relativity. 

Vulcan. Pass in the Oar- 
patluan Mts., in the Transylvanian 
Alps, Rumania. It rises to a 
height of 3,090 ft., and connects 
Tar^ Jiu in WaUaohia with the 
colliery dist. of Petrozseny. 

Vulcanite. Form of rubber 


2 ft. long, and has white plumage 
with a little brown and black. 
The Cinereous or Black vulture 
(Aegypius vmnachns) is a larger 
bird, having a length of over 40 
ins. and black plumage. The head 
and neck are partly covered with 
white down, the bare skin of the 


Kirov (g'.v.). 

Vyshinsky, An'dbby Jahfabei- 
viOH (b. 1883 ). Russian politician. 
Of Polish descent, he was bom 
at Odessa and studied law at 
Kiev university. In 1902 he joined 
the Menshevists, and for his part 
in the revolution of 1905 was im- 


made by mixing with sulphur. It 
is also known as ebonite (g.®.)* 

Vulgate (Lat. vvZgatus, com- 
mon). Name sometimes applied 
to the Septuagint {q,v.), but speci- 
fically to the Latin version of the 
Bible prepared by Jerome in the 
5th century. Jerome’s version was 
revised by order of Sixtus V, and 
issued in Rome in 1590, and re- 
vised again by order of Gregory 
XIV and issued in 1692. Contribu- 
tions towards a revised text were 
made by Robert iStienne, 1528. 
In 1907 Pius X appointed a com- 
mission, of which Cardinal Gasquet 
was president, to prepare for an- 
other official version. See Bible. 

Vulpecula (Lat., little fox). 
Small constellation placed by 
Hevelius parallel and near to the 
Arrow. A meteor stream radiates 
from it in June, and it contains 


rest being duU red. It occurs 
around the Mediterranean and in 
S. Asia. 

The American vultures are 
classed in a separate family — Ca- 
thartidae — being distinguished by 
having the nostrils connected and 
by the contour feathers having no 
after-shaft. The bill is less admir- 
ably fitted for attack ; the claws 
are less curved and not so sharp. 
They include the condor, king 
vulture (SarcorMmphus papa), 
and Californian vulture {Gymno- 
gyps cglifornianus). See Condor; 
Lammergeier ; Secretary Bird. 

^ V- Weapon. English abbrevia- 
tion of German V ergeUungswaffe, 
reprisal weapon, of the Second 
Great War. VI, the flying bomb 
(q*v.), and V2, the rocket {see 
Rocket Propulsion and Weapons), 
were used to bombard London 


prisoned for a 
year. When 
the Bolshevists 
seized power 
in 1917, he 
joined the Red 
army and was 
in the Com- 
munist party 
by 1920. Pro- , . „ 
fessor of juris- 
prudence at 

Moscow, 1925-27, he was deputy 
public prosecutor, 1933-39, and 
became prominent at the treason 
trials of 1936-38. He was pro- 
moted, 1940, vice-chairman of the 
council of peoples’ commissars and 
deputy commissar for foreign 
affairs, andin 1949 foreign minister. 

Vyshinsky became a formid- 
able opponent in debate at inter- 
AUied and U.N. conferences from 


the famous dumb-bell nebula, 
Messier 27. 

Vulture (Vulturidae). Large 
birds of prey, which differ from 
the eagles and hawks in having 
the head and neck — except in one 
genus — ^more or less bare of 
feathers. They aU have long, 
hooked beaks ; the plumage is 
often loose and untidy, and the 


1944-45. V3 was to have con- 
sisted of barrels 400 ft. long and 
16 ins. in diameter, sited deep 
in the Channel cliffs on the French 
coast; incapable of elevation or 
traverse, the barrels were trained 
directly on London and designed 
to fire a projectile 16 ins. in 
diameter and 92 ins. long. The 
projectile was fired initially by 


1946, for he had vast knowledge 
of legal and pari, technicalities. 
He voiced Soviet opposition to 
the western Allies and used the 
veto on many important issues 
brought before the security coun- 
cil, including the Berlin blockade 
by Russia, 1948. Vyshinsky won 
the Stalin prize, 1947, for his 
work in legal science. 



T he name of the letter W reveals its origin. 

Neither the Greek alphabet nor the 
Latin knew it. It emerged with the devel- 
opment of early Latin cursive scripts as, 
indeed, a double u, that is to say, uu, to 
distinguish the consonantal sound of u 
from the vowel sound as represented by a 
single letter. As explained in the introduction to 
the letter U, there was originally no capital U, the 
letter V being used both for the vowel sound of u 
and for the consonant sound of v. The third con- 



sonantal sound represented by uu in 
minuscule had as its capital letter a double 
V, and the form VV appeared in many of 
the earliest printed books, especially in 
France. English printers had taken a hint 
from the decorative and space-saving prac- 
tice used by the writers of medieval MSS., of 
crossing the two capital letters (as was frequently 
done with a double o), and evolved the W as a 
distinct monogram, with a smaller version for the 
lower case. But handwriting still recalls the uu form. 


W Twenty-third letter of 
the English alphabet. 
It has the value of both 
a vowel and a consonant. It is 
called double being in form VV 
(UU). Its phonetic relation to % is 
the same as that of y to L At the 
beginning of its utterance it re- 
sembles a vowel, but when the 
sound is being completed it in- 
clines more to the consonantal 
value. It is sometimes mute, as in 
two, sword, and always before r, as 
in wrath, wrong. Before h its artic- 
ulation is reversed, what, which 
being more correctly, though not 
universally, pronounced as if writ- 
ten hwat, hwich ; or it is mute, as in 
who, whole. It never has a conso- 
nantal value when final, in which 
case it is always combined with 
another vowej. In Welsh it is a 
vowel, e.g. cwm, 'pron. approx, 
coom. See Alphabet ; Phonetics. 

Wa. Aboriginal hill-tribes of 
Mon-Ehmer speech, E. of the 
northern Shan states, Burma. 
They number about 15,000. 

Waal. River of the Netherlands, 
a branch of the Rhine. Nine miles 
E. of Nijmegen, the Rhine divides 
into the Neder Rijn and the Waal, 
the latter, the larger branch, flow- 
ing W. until, 2 m. E, of Gorinchem, 
it is met by the Maas or Meuse 
(q.v.) and becomes the Merwede. 
The chief towns on the Waal are 
Nijmegen, Tiel, and Zalt-Bom- 
mel. See Rhine. 

Wabash. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in Mercer co., Ohio, it flows 
S.W. across Indiana, forming in its 
lower course the boundary of that 
state and Illinois, and joins the 
Ohio river after a course of about 
550 m. The Wabash and Erie 
Canal connects it with Lake Erie. 
It is navigable to Lafayette. 

Wabash. City of Indiana, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Wabash co. 
It stands on the Wabash river, 
90 m. by rly. N. of Indianapolis, 
and is served by the Wabash and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis rlys. Industrial 
establishments include rly. work- 
shops, a foundry, a cannery, paper 
mills, and engine and motor works. 
In the courthouse square is a 35- 
ton bronze statue of Abraham 


Lincoln. Settled in 1883, Wabash 
was incorporated in 1854, char- 
tered as a city in 1866. Pop. 9,653. 

Wace, Robert (c. llOCh-c. 
1175). Anglo-Norman chronicler. 
Born in Jersey, he received favours 
from Henry I and Henry II of 
England, and was given a preben- 
dal stall at Bayeux. The author of 
two rhyming chronicles, Roman de 
Brut and Roman de Rou, he gives 
valuable information on the history 
of England and Normandy. Con- 
suit Maistre Waee, Philpot, 1926. 

Waco. City of Texas, U.S.A., 
the co. seat of McLennan co. It 
stands on Brazos river, 95 m. S. 
of Balias, and is served by rlys. It 
is the seat of Baylor university, 
and is a leading cotton market. 
Waco was settled in 1849, and in- 
corporated in 1856. Pop. 58,000. 

Wad. In mineralogy, impure 
hydrated oxide of manganese of 
very variable composition, but re- 
sembling psilomelane, and occur- 
ring in black amorphous, earthy 
encrustations, or stains. Earthy 
cobalt or asbolan is a cobalt-rich 
variety, while lampadite contains 
copper. Wad results from the de- 
composition of other manganese 
minerals, and is sometimes used in 
the manufacture of chlorine and in 
umber paint. 

Wadai* Bist. of French Equa- 
torial Aflrica. Lying E. of Kanem, 
between Bagirmi and Barfur, in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, it 
forms a part of the (3had Territory. 
At one time a powerftd native 
state, it accepted a French protec- 
torate in 1903, although the 
French occupation of the country 
was not completed until 1913. 
Area, 170,000 sq. m. Pop. (est.) 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

Waddington, Conrad Hal (b. 
1905). British biologist. He was 
bom Nov. 8, 1905, and educated 
at Clifton and Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. At first a geolo- 
gist, he studi^ philosophy before 
becoming lecturer in zoology at 
Cambridge in 1932. Buring the 
Second Great War he was scientific 
adviser to the c.-in-c. of R.A.F. 
Coastal Command. In 1947 he was 
appointed professor of animal 
genetics at Edinburgh, and elected 


F-R.S. Apart from many contri- 
butions to the scientific press, he 
wrote The Scientific Attitude, 
1941, and edited a controversial 
work, Science and Ethics, 1942. 

Waddington, William Henry 
(1826-94). French statesman. Son 
of an English manufacturer, he 
was bora at St. Remy-sur-Avre, 
Dec. 11, 1826, and educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He rowed in the 1849 
university boat race, taking French 
nationality the same year. He was 
minister of education, 1873 and 
1876-77, and as foreign minister 
attended the congress of Berlin 
(q.v.). Premier in 1879, he was 
ambassador in London 1883-93, 
and died in Paris, Jan. 13, 1894 
He published works on numisma 
tics and archaeology. 

Wade, George (1673-1748) 
British soldier. Bora in West- 
meath, he served in Flanders, 
1692, and under 
Marlborough, 
1702-03. Then 
he went to Spain, 
distinguishing 
himself at the 
batt 1 e s of 
Alamansa, 1707, 
and Saragossa, 
1710. After 
the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1715, he held com- 
mand in the Highlands, and from 
1726 performed admirable work 
for ten years in the construction of 
military roads. Mad^ a field- 
marshal in 1743, Wade com- 
manded the British troops in 
Flanders. Buring the Jacobite 
rebellion of 1745 he was c.-in-c. in 
England, but superseded by Cum- 
berland. He died March 14, 1748. 

Wade, Thomas (1805 - 75). 
British poet. Bom at Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, he published a volume of 
poems before he was 21. His first 
play, Woman’s Love, was pro- 
duced successfully at Covent Gar- 
den by Charles Kemble in 1828, 
but a later piece. The Jew of Arra- 
gon, was a failure. He translated 
Bante. Wade died Sept. 19, 1875, 
Wadehridge. Market town and 
river port of Cornwall, England. 
It is on the Camel estuary, 38 m 



George Wade, 
British soldier 
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W.X.W. of Plymoutli and 7 miles 
K.W. of Bodmin, and has rly. 
stations. • A stone bridge of 15 
arches, dating from about 1485, 
crosses the river here. The chief 
market tovTi of N. Cornwall, 
Wadebridge has a fair agricultural 
trade, a foundry, and some 
shipping. Pop. 2,460. 

Wadelai. Village of Uganda. It 
stands on the Bahr-el-Jebel por- 
tion of the Nile and is 206 m. S. of 
Gondokoro and 35 m. N. of the 
Albert Nyanza. It was occupied 
by the British in 1894. 

Wadham College. College of 
Oxford university. It was founded 
in 1612 by Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham of Meri- 
field, Somerset, 
is governed 
V I statutes 

;;V1 dating from that 
ijiV.' \ year. The head 
^ warden and 

the buildings are 
in Parks Road. 

** The ohapel, 
dating from the 
early 17th century, is a fine piece 
of work, and the garden is beauti- 
ful. Richard Congreve, Edward 
Beesly, Frederic Harrison, and 
other members, founded the Eng- 
lish Positivist Society. Famous 
Wadham men include Robert 

Blake, Wren, . . 

Speaker Onslow, \ ^ 

1st Lord West- 
bury, 1st earl of 
Birkenhead, Vis- 
count Simon, C. 

B. Fry, and Hum- 
bert Wolfe, ^ee 
Oxford; Royal 
Society. 

Wa dhwaiL . 

Small state in E. 

Kathiawar, Bom- 
bay province, 

India, merged 
since 1948 in the wadham College 
Saurasthra Union, entrance of whioli 
The waled city, 

3 m. from a main line rly. junction 
of the same name, has an ancient 
temple of Ranik Devi — a Rajput 
lady who committed sati. The 
ruler is a Jhala Rajput. 

Wady OR WulDi (Arab.). River 
course which is dry except for a 
short time during or immediately 
after rains. The term is confined 
chiefly to N, and E. Africa. 

Wady Haifa or Wadi Hadpa. 
Frontier town of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, just S. of the 
Egyptian border. It is on the E. 
bank of the Nile, 949 m. by rly. 
N. of Khartum and 811 m. S. of 
Cairo. A few miles S. is the second 
cataract. 


Wady Musa or River of 
Moses. Stream of Transjordan. It 
is said to have originated when 
Moses struck the rock (Num. 20, 
vv, 7-13). On it are the ruins of 
Petra (?.t?.). 

Wafd. Egyptian political party. 
Nationalist in outlook and suspi- 
cious of the British connexion with 
Egypt, the Wafdists first became 
prominent by -winning the elections 
of 1926. Through the rest of King 
Fuad’s reign they were alternately 
in and out of office, under the 
leadership of Nahas Pasha (g.v.). 
Their party uniform was the blue 
shirt, until King Farouk in 1938 
made private armies illegal. Nahas 
and Wafdists gained an over- 
whelming electoral success in 1942, 
but gave wholehearted support to 
Great Britain during the Alamein 
campaign. They went out of office 
in 1944 and boycotted the elections 
of 1945 ; hut secured 225 out of 
319 seats at the 1950 elections. 
See Egypt : History. 

Wafer. Adhesive disk for fas- 
tening do-wn envelopes, holding 
papers together, or as a basis for 
or in the place of seals. In medicine 
wafers of paste are used to enclose 
powders for ease in swallowing. 
The ecclesiastical wafer used in the 
Holy Eucharist consists of a thin 
disk of unleavened bread (see 



Oxford. Quadrangle and hall, over the 
are figures of the founders and of James I 

- Frith 

Host). From this use has arisen 
the term wafer for any thin biscuit, 
e.g. one eaten -with ice cream. 

• Wager (Fr. gager^ to pledge). 
Something that is pledged or 
staked, as in the phrase wager of 
battle, when life is the stake. The 
word now used chiefly as a syno- 
nym for a bet (^ee Betting). Wager 
of law was an Anglo-Saxon method 
whereby a defendant might dis- 
chajge himself of the plaintifi’s 
claim by swearing to his innocence. 
It was abolished in 1833. 

. Wages. Payment made to an 
employee for placing his skill and 
energy at the disposal of an em- 
, ployer, for him to use at his dis- 


cretion within the terms of a con- 
tract of service. The term wages 
logically includes salary, fee, com- 
mission, stipend, etc. ; but it 
usually denotes the remuneration 
of non-clerical workers, most of 
whom are paid weekly. 

Wages may be stated as (a) rate 
for each unit of time (hour, day, 
week, month, year); (6) rate for 
each unit of work done (piecework 
wages) ; (c) rate for each unit of 
work varying according to the 
amount of work done (output 
bonus, premium bonus, differential 
piece-rate, etc.). In addition, by 
custom or express agreement 
special rates of wages may exist for 
work done on any day in any week 
in excess of a stated number of 
hours or that done on specified 
days (Sunday, bank holidays, etc.). 
Such special work is called over- 
time ; the remuneration, overtime 
rates (pay). 

The actual rate of wages may be 
determined by individual agree- 
ment between the worker, e,g, a 
gardener, chauffeur, night-watch- 
man, and the employer ; but most 
contracts of employment of wage- 
earners conform to a pattern 
decided by a statutory body (e.g. 
a wages council) or by agreement 
between trade unions and employ- 
ers’ federations. Wages rates of 
more than 10 million workers in 
the U.K. are determined by agree- 
ments with trade unions which nor- 
mally define overtime and the 
rates of pay for it (time and a 
quarter, time and a half, double 
time, etc.) and provide a minimum 
hourly rate that shall be paid to a 
worker engaged on piecework who 
fails to attain a rate of output en- 
titling him to a larger payment. 
Many piece-rates are associated 
with a standard time or a standard 
output : thus, if the standard time 
for a job is 4 hrs. and the worker 
completes it in 2i hrs., he may be 
credited with 50 p.c. of the time 
saved (IJ hours), and thus receive 
for his hrs.’ work wages for 3i 
hrs. Some wage agreements vary 
rates according to, e.gr., the price 
of pig iron, and many are based 
to some extent upon the govt, 
index of retail prices. 

Under the Truck Acts, 1831 to 
1896, wages are payable in money, 
not in goods, and a stipulation 
concerning the place or the manner 
in which wages are to be spent is 
illegal. The employer is responsible 
for stamping the employee’s in- 
surance card and may d^uct the 
employee’s insurance contribution ; 
similarly, under P.A.y.E., he is 
responsible to the inland revenue 
authorities for the employee’s pay- 
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ment of income tax on his wages ; 
must maintain records sho'wdng the 
gross wages, the tax due, and the 
tax deducted ; and must send 
details to the inspector of taxes 
and furnish periodical tax certifi- 
cates to the employee. See Econo- 
mics ; Minimum Wage ; Piecework; 
Trade Board ; Wages Council. 

Wages Council. Body set up 
in the U.K. in 1945. The Wages 
Councils Act, 1945, transformed 
the trade boards into joint wages 
councils and gave the minister of 
Labour authority to make the 
iindings of a wages council binding 
upon all the employers in the in- 
dustry concerned. It also em- 
powered the minister to establish 
wages councils in trades or indus- 
tries where voluntary machinery 
was not adequate or was likely to 
become inadequate. He could 
appoint a commission of inquiry to 
consider the establishment of a 
wages council in any industry 
where, in his opinion, conditions 
required it. 

Wages councils exercised in two 
main respects wider powers than 
those of the trade boards. They 
could recommend the fixing of 
statutory minimum remuneration 
(instead of minimum rates of 
wages), and make recommenda- 
tions with regard to paid annual 
holidays beyond one week. A. 
wages council includes representa- 
tives of employers and workers 
with not more than three inde- 
pendent persons chosen by the 
minister. See Trade Board. 

Wagga Wagga. Town of New 
South Wales, Australia. It stands 
on the Murrumbidgee, 310 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Sydney, where the 
main line from Melbourne crosses 
the river. It is the centre of a pas- 
toral and mining dist. Pop. 7,400. 

Wagner, (Wilheum:) Richabd 
(1813-83). German composer. Bom 
at Leipzig, May 22, 1813, the 
yoimgest son of a municipal of- 
ficial, he was mainly self-taught, 
and afterwards studied music at 
Leipzig. In 1833 he was appointed 
chorus-master at the theatre of 
Wurzburg, and during the next 
few years held small posts at 
Magdeburg, ^Konigsberg, and Riga ; 
in 1839 he went to Paris and stayed 
till 1842, when he removed to 
Dresden, and was appointed Hof- 
kapellmeister. Driven from Ger- 
many by the political upheavals of 
1849, he passed the next twelve 
years in exile in Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Italy, and Prance; from 
1861 to 1864 he was mainly in 
Vienna and Mainz, in increasing 
financial distress, from which he 
was relieved by the gift of a pen- 


sion from Louis II of Bavaria. 
From 1864 he was at Munich, and 
subsequently in Switzerland till 
1872, when he removed to Bai- 
reuth (g'.r.), which remained his 
home till his death, at Venice, Feb. 
13, 1883. He was twice married, 
first to ^linna Planer, an actress, 
and secondly to Cosima von Billow, 
daughter of Liszt. 

The great bulk of Wagner's 
music was written for the stage. 
His operas are Die Feen, 1833 ; Das 
Liebesverbot, 1835-36— these two 
were not published during his life- 
time ; Rienzi, 1838-40 ; The Fly- 
ing Dutchman, 1840-41 ; Tann- 
hauser, 1844-45 ; Lohengrin, 1846- 
48 ; Der Ring des Nibelungen, 
a tetralogy consisting of Das 



Rheingold, 1858-54, Die WaJkure 
(Valk^ie), 1854-56, Siegfried 
(begun in 1857, abandoned for 
some years, and completed 1869), 
and Gotterdammerung, 1870-74; 
Tristan and Isolde, 1857-69 ; 
The Mastersingers of Nuremberg, 
1862-67; and Parsifal, 1877- 
82. He also composed some orches- 
tral music, of which the only im- 
portant pieces are a Faust over- 
ture and the Siegfried ^ Idyll, a 
serenade to his second wife on the 
birth of their son ; a handful of 
pianoforte and choral pieces of 
slight value ; and some songs to 
French and German words. His 
literary output is considerable ; 
he was his own librettist, and also 
wrote on philosophical aesthetics 
and other musical subjects. 

Wagner developed his real 
powers comparatively late in life ; 
in general, it may be said that all 
his mature work was written after 
his fortieth year. To this rule there 
are exceptions, such as some of the 
French songs of 1839, the overture 


and sea-music in The Flying 
Dutchman, and some portions of 
Tannhauser and Lohengrin, par- 
ticularly the prelude to the latter 
and the Venusberg music in the 
former — though in its original 
shape this is still a pale forecast 
of the Paris version of 1860. But 
from Das Rheingold onwards 
there is, whatever the passing in- 
equalities, an extraordmary ad- 
vance both in inspiration and in 
technique ; and it is in virtue of 
the splendours of his later work 
that Wagner ranks among the su- 
preme composers. During his life- 
time he suffered more than any 
other musician in history the 
extremes of both abuse and adula- 
tion. Since his death the proper 
perspectives have become clearer^ 
Incomparably greater as a mus- 
ician than as anything else, he 
failed to realize his elusive idea of 
the necessary interaction of the 
arts, but his all-round influence 
has been colossal. His vast musical 
conceptions flowed with equal ease 
in channels so diverse as the love- 
passion of Tristan and Isolde, the 
warm-hearted comedy of The 
Mastersingers, the tragedy of 
Gotterdammerung, and the mys- 
ticism of Parsifal; and in the 
Siegfried Idyll he showed an 
equally wonderful power of paint- 
ing a small canvas with the utmost 
sympathy and grace. Harmony, 
orchestration, and perhaps most 
of all counterpoint, were enor- 
mously advanced by him; and 
no other composer has done so 
much to destroy that selfish pre- 
dominance of the solo singer that 
was formerly so prevalent, par- 
ticularly in the operatic world. 

His son Siegfried (1869-1930) 
was known as a conductor, and 
married Winifred Williams (b. 
June 23, 1897), who directed the 
Baireuth festival during the Hitler 
regime. In 1947 she was sentenced 
to 450 days’ special labour service 
and the loss of 60 p.c. of her for- 
tune. Ernest Newman’s exhaustive 
four-vol. biography of Wagner 
(1933-47) has superseded all other 
works in English. 

Ernest Walker, D.Mas. 

Wagner von Jauregg, Jxjmus. 
Austrian psychiatrist, considered 
in this work as Jauregg, 

Wagram. Village of Austria. 
It stands on the Rorsbach, II m. 
from Vienna. Here a battle was 
fought between the French under 
Napoleon and the Austrians under 
the archduke Charles, July 5 and 6, 
1809. Napoleon advanced from 
Vienna against the Austrian posi- 
tions at the village. The fiist 
French attack in the afternoon of 
2 FIO 
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the 5th was repulsed, and on the 
next morning the Austrians took 
the offensire. They succeeded in 
forcing back the French for some 
distance, but in a counter-attack 
the French caused the Austrians 
to withdraw, though the victors 
were too exhausted to follow. 
The French lost about 30,000 
out of 180,000 engaged, and the 
Austrians 25,000 out of 130,000. 

Wagtail {Motaeilla), Genus of 
insectivorous birds. It is allied to 
the pipits, but distinguished by the 



Wagtail. Black-and-white pied wag- 
tail, a sprightly, insectivorous bird 

greater length of the foot-bones, 
wings, and tails. Wagtails are re- 
stricted to the Old World, except 
that the blue-headed species has 
been found in Alaska. They are 
running birds. Three species breed 
regulariy in the British Islands : 
the pied wagtaO (JIf, alha yarelli)^ 
the grey [M, cimrea), and the 
yellow (if. flava flavissima). In 
addition the white wagtail (if. 
alba) visits Great Britain in 
autumn and spring. The blue- 
headed wagtail {M . flava flava) 
a rare visitor to the E. and S. 
coasts. The pied wagtail or dish- 
washer is a sprightly black-and- 
white bird. The white wagtail is 
similar, but its upper parts are 
grey instead of black. The grey 
wagtail is blue-grey above. jSee 
Eggs colour plate. 

Wahabi OR Wahhabi. Name of 
the members of a Mahomedan sect. 
Founded early in the 18th century 
by Mahomed ibn Abdul Wahhab 
(1704-92), the son of a Nejd shep- 
herd, it sought the simplicity of 
early Islam, It deprecated pil- 
grimage to holy places, invocation 
of samts, luxury in dress, and 
sepulture, and prohibited tobacco. 

This reform was embraced in 
1742 by Mahomed ibn Saud. He 
and his successors, making Earai- 
yeh their capital, gradually estab- 
Med dominion over Arabia. Eur- 
ing 1801-04 the holy places at 
Kerbela, Mecca, and Medina 
were despoiled. In 1811 Mehemet 
Ali, viceroy' of Egypt, organized 
an expedition wHch, after des- 
perate struggles, broke the Waha- 
bite power in 1818, its chief, 
AbduUa, being executed at Con- 
stantinople. In 1824 his son re- 


established the sect at Riyadh, its 
present capital. 

Before the old Wahabite empire 
fell its tenets reached N. India. 
Sayyid Ahmed (1782-1831) em- 
braced them and fought the Sikhs, 
but the sect is now of dwindling 
importance. See Senussi. 

Wahsaich Mountains. Eivi- 
sion of the Rocky Mts., XJ.S.A. It 
extends from the S.E. part of 
Idaho southward to the S.W. part 
of Utah, constituting the E. 
border of the Great Basin. Largely 
covered by forests of pine, it is a 
rugged range, having a mean ele- 
vation of about 10,000 ft., with 
peaks exceeding 12,000 ft. The 
Uinta mts., an E. branch, rise to 
13,688 ft. in Gilbert Peak. 

Wahuma (Northerners). Swa- 
hili form of the name of the Hima 
people, mostly in the Uganda pro- 
tectorate, British E. Africa. Of 
Hamitio descent, in the Tangan- 
yika Territory, they are the more 
negrified Batusi. See Bahima. 

Waif. Term applied to a home- 
less person, particularly to a child 
abandoned by its parents. The 
Church of England Incorporated 
Society for providing Homes for 
Waifs and Strays (now C. of E. 
Children’s Society) was established, 
1881, in London, to rescue neg- 
lected or crippled children and 
care for them in special homes. 
Its headquarters are at Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.ll. 

Waihi. Town of North Island, 
New Zealand. It is situated in the 
H. of Ohinemuri co., has rly. con- 
nexions with Thames and Auck- 
land, and is the centre of a gold- 
mining area. Pop. 3,916. 

Waikato. River of North Is- 
land, New Zealand. Rising in Rua- 
pehu, it flows through L. Taupo, and 
N.W. through Auckland prov. into 
the Tasman Sea, 25 m. 8. of Man- 
ukau Harbour. Its length is 220 m. 

Wailing Wall. Portion of the 
Temple of Herod in Jerusalem 
which escaped destruction by the 
Romans in a.d. 70. It is the S.W. 
section of the Turkish mosque, 
Haram^ esh Sherif, and is about 
60 ft. high. Here devout Jews have 
been accustomed for centuries to 
gather on Fridays at sunset and on 
eves of feasts and fasts to lament 
the departed glory of Israel. 
Incorporated as it is in a Muslim 
building, it has been the scene 
of disputes, sometimes violent, 
between Jews and M uslims over its 
use and care. See illus. p. 4681. 

Waimate. Town of South Is- 
land, New Zealand. It is 130 m. 
S.W. of Christchurch by rly., in 
Canterbury prov., and its indus- 
tries include flour and saw mills. 


Wain, Louis William (1860- 

1939). British artist. Bom in 

London, Aug. 5, 1860, he was 

educated by 

the Christian 
Brothers, and 
studied at the 
W. London 
school of art. 
In 1882 he 
joined the Illus- 
trated Sporting 

Louis Wain, ^ Dramatic 

British artffl News, and 
was later at- 
tached to the Illustrated London 
News and the New York American. 
His drawings were at the height 
of their popularity at the turn 
of the century and for the follow- 
ing decade. The greater part were 
humorous representations of oats 
and dogs, especially the former. 
His work in this line in many 
magazines, on picture postcards, 
in posters, and in Louis Wain’s 
Annual, dating from 1901, made 
“ Louis Wain’s cats ” familiar 
to everyone. He also took a 
practical interest 
m their welfare, f.'S 

becoming presi- j 

dent of the Na- 
tional Cat Club, 
and a committee- ^ 

member of the 
society for the 
protection of 
cats. Unfortun- 
ately he flooded 
his own peculiar . 

market Ind in A Lorn Wain 
later life had to 
face comparative poverty. Also 
his last years were clouded by poor 
health. He lived until July 4, 1939. 

Wainewright, Thomas Grif- 
fiths (1*794-1852). British pois- 
oner. Bom at Chiswick, he be- 
came an art critic and was an 
associate of Hood, De Quincey, 
and Lamb. Left an annuity of 
£200, in 1826 he forged an order 
upon the Bank of England to 
obtain the capital sum. In 182$ 
he went to live with a bachelor, 
uncle, Griffiths, who died suddenly 
and left Wainewright all his 
property. In 1830 his mother-in- 
law, who had objected to his in- 
suring the life of her. unmarried 
daughter, died as suddenly; im- 
mediately afterwards the daughter 
Helen, now insured for several 
thousand pounds, also died* The 
insurance company disputed 
Wainewright’s claim, and he fled 
to Boulogne in 1881. On his return 
in 1837 he was arrested for the 
forgery of 1826, and transported 
for life to Van Eiemen’s Land. 
He died in hosnital at Hobart. 




A Louis Wain 
cat 
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There is little doubt that Waine- 
wright poisoned his uncle, mother- 
in-law, and sister-in-law with 
strychnine, but legal proof was 
lacking. Dickens has drawn a pic- 
ture of Wainewright under the name 
of sunken, in Hunted Down, and in 
Bulwer Luton’s Lucretia the poi- 
soner appears as Varney, W. C. 
Hazlitt edited Wainewright’s Es- 
says and Criticisms, with memoirs, 
1880, Wilde wrote of him in an 
article, Pen, Pencil, and Poison. 
Consult also Lives of Twelve Bad 
Men, T. Seccombe, 1894. 

WainfiLeet. Former market 
town of Lines, England. In the 
parts of Lindsey, it is on the 
railway, 18 m. N.E. of Boston. 
The river Steeping is noted for 
angling. There is an ancient butter 
cross, A grammar school was 
established here in 1484 by Wil- 
liam of Waynflete, founder of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, The 
town once had its own token 
coinage, known as the Waynflete 
hal^nny. Pop. 1,322. 

Wainganga. Biver of the 
Madhya union, India. It is a tri- 
butary of the Praluta, itself a tri^ 
butary of the Godavari. Eising 
near Seoni, it flows at first due K",, 
then E., and then almost due S., 
across the Nagpur plain. Rice and 
sugar-cane are the chief crops in 
the valley, the Kohlis and Ponwars. 
being capable cultivators. The 
lower valley is being, colonised as 
irrigation works are being ex- 
tended. Length, 350 m. 

Wainscot. In joinery, a special 
quality of oak used for panels to 
cover the whole or part of a wall 
surface, hence the panels them- 
selves used for this purpose. The 
term is derived from the Dutch 
yjogenschot, the name of an oak 
species grown in Germany, at one 
time exported through Holland. 

Waitangi. Village of North 
Island, New Zealand, a few miles 
inland from the Bay of Islands. 
Here in 1840 the Maori agreed to 
a treaty by which they accepted 
Queen Victoria’s overlordship. 

Another Waitangi is the chief 
town of the Chatham Is., 530 m. 
S.E. of New Zealand, to which 
they belong. 

Waits. Term now applied to 
Christmas street musicians. In the 
14th and 16th centuries the waits 
were watchmen, who sounded the 
hours on some musical instrument. 
In the 16th and I7th centuries 
waits were employed by most cor- 
porations, and appear to have been 
minstrels rather than watchmen. 
The London waits wore blue gowns 
and silver collars, and played their 
instruments at the lord mayor’s 


show, and at City banquets. In the 
ISth and 19th cents, their musical 
functions were taken over at 
Christmas by the watchmen, and 
by private performers. See Carol. 

Waiver. In English law, the 
non-enforcement of a legal right in 
such circumstances that the court 
will infer an intention to give up 
the right altogether. Considera- 
tion may be necessary before a 
waiver is effective. 

Wakamaisu. Town of Japan, 
in the island of Honshu. It is 60 m. 
S.E. of Niigata, on a coast-to- 
coast rly. line. It has a state 
works for producing steel, iron, 
steel rads, and plates, and an 
important lacquer industry. In 
the Satsuma rebellion of 1868 the 
city was razed to the ground. 
Pop. 58,517. 

Wakatipu. Lake of South Island, 
New Zealand. One of the most 
beautiful of the Cold Lakes in the 
Alpine region, Otago prov., it is 
1,016 feet above sea level, 1,242 feet 
deep, and 25 m. long, being chair- 
shaped. The outflow is by the 
river Kaw’arau to the Clutha. 

Wakayama. Town of Japan, 
the capital of Wakayama prefec- 
ture, of Honshu Island. It stands 
on Kii Strait, the E. entrance to 
the Inland Sea, and is connected 
by rly. with Kyoto, Kobe, and 
Osaka. Trade in cotton is carried 
on in normal times. Pop. 112,560. 

Wake. Annual church vigil, also 
the all-night watching by a corpse 
before burial. The church wake 
was an.aU-night service commemo- 
rating the completion or dedication 
of a church, and was usually held 
on the patron saint’s day, or on 
the Sunday after the day of dedica- 
tion. Booths were 
erected in the 
churchyard for 
the supply of food 
and dr^ on the 
following day, 
which was a holi- 
day. and the 
wakes soon be- 
came little more 
than uproarious 
fairs. Lancashire 
was long noted 
for its wakes, and 
the Bradford 
wakes were known 
as tides. The 
corpse wake is ap- 
parently of Oeltic 
di^m, and sur- 
vives in Ireland. 

It consists in 
mourning the 
dead person, and 
reciting stories of 
hia lift Candles enbraeSfi 


are lit round the bed. (See Burial 
Customs.) Annual holidays taken 
together by workers in towns of 
Lancashire are called wakes. 

Wakefreld. City and co. bor.. 
and capital of the W. Biding of 
Yorks, England. It stands on 

the Calder, 9 m. 

S. by E. of Leeds, 
and is well served 
by road, rly., and 
water. In 1888 
the parish church 
of All Saints be- 
came the cathe- 

Wakefiddam, dral ehnrch of the 
new diocese of 
Wakefield. Its eastward exten- 
sion, built as a memorial to the 
work of the first bishop (Dr. Wal- 
sham How), was consecrated in 
1905. The cathedral is- well- 
known for its fine spire. Other 
buildings include the town haU, 
county hall, administrative build- 
ings of the county council, and the 
sessions house. On the old bridge 
over the Calder stands the chantry 
chapel of S. Mary, restored in the 
19th century. The grammar school 
was founded in 1591. 

Wakefield is an industrial centre 
but has many advantages of a 
country situation. Industries in- 
clude woollen manufacture, wor- 
sted spinning, chemical works, 
wire-drawing, engineering and 
machine-tool works, sheet metal 
working, boiler-making, and coal 
mining. Wakefield was of some 
importance in the Middle Ages, and 
in the 16th century a centre of the 
cloth trade. In 1848 the town was 
granted its charter as a mun. 
bor., to be created a city in 1888. 
Co. bor. status was conferred in 



Wakefield, Yorksliire. Cathedral church oi All Saints, 
enhurged from the iSth century parish church 
Ihe Wakeheia Express Series 
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1914. It Lad its own M.P. from 
1832; it now gives its name to a 
Lor. constituency. Market day, 
Pri. Pop. est. 68,040. 

Wakefield, Batting OP. Fought 
between the Yorkists and the Lan- 
castrians, Dec. 30, 1460. Richard of 
y ork was at one of his strongholds. 
Sandal Castle, near Wakefield, when 
he was attacked and defeated by a 
host gathered by Margaret, queen 
of Henry VI. Richard, his son 
Rutland, Salisbury (father of 
Warwick, the King-maker), and 
many others were slain. 

Wakefield, Charles Cheers 
Wakepibld, Viscount (1859- 
1941), British business man and 
philanthrop- 
ist. Bom Dec. 
12, 1859, he 
studied at 
Liverpool In- 
stitute. In 
1899 he in- 
augurated the 
vast organiz- 
ation of 0. C. 

X ^ Wakefield and 
Viscount Wakefleiai, 

British business man makers of 
Oastrol oil, 
with himself as governing director. 
He received a knighthood in 1908, 
baronetcy 1917, barony 1930, and 
viscounty 1934. In 1915 he 
became lord mayor of London. 
When he died, Jan. 16, 1941, there 
was no heir to the title. Wake- 
field was known to the public 
for his practical interest in hos- 
pitals and charities, enthusiasm for 
speed records by land and air, and 
^owledge of pictures. He pur- 
chased and endowed Talbot House 
at Poperinghe ; gave sums of 
several thousands to the Imperial 
Institute, Tower Hill improvement 
trust. Bridewell and Bethlem 
hospitals; guaranteed £50,000 to 
the British Museum for purchase 
of the Codex Sinaiticus ; gave to 
the nation Kelson’s log-book, the 
Thomas a Becket cup, the Armada 
Jewel, Newton’s papers, and 
portraits by Orpen and Sargent; 
helped to finance flights by Sir 
Alan Cobham, J. A, Mollison, and 
Amy Johnson; owned the three 
speedboats Miss England, in which 
Sesgrave raced; and awarded the 
Wakefield gold trophy for speed. 
He wrote a helpful book. On Leav- 
ing School, giving ^vice on 
choosing a career. 

Wakefield^ Ehward Gibbon 
(1796-1862). A British colonial 
statesman. Born in London on 
May 20, 1796, and educated at 
Westminster and Edinburgh high 
school, he was attached to the 
British embassies at Turin, 1814— 
16, and Paris, 1820-26. For ab- 


ducting an heiress in 1826 he was 
imprisoned, and a diplomatic career 
was ruined. In 1830 he wrote a 
book on capital punishment, which 
helped towards amelioration of the 
English criminal law. Having made 
a close study of colonization, he was 
secretary to the 1st earl of Durham 
in Canada, 1838 ; and as manager 
first of the S. Australian co. and 
then of the New Zealand Associa- 
tion, inspired the annexation of 
these territories. Besides writing 
his View of the Art of Colonisation, 
1849, Wakefield edited Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations. He died at 
Wellington, N.Z., May 18, 1862. 
There are studies by R. Garnett, 
1898 ; A. J. Harrop, 1928 ; 

l. O’Connor, 1929. 

Wakefield, Gilbert (1766-1801). 

British scholar. Bom at Notting- 
ham, Feb. 22, 1756, and educated 

a t J esu s College, 

Cambridge, he 
took orders, 
but soon adopt- 
ed Unitarian 
doctrines. An 
advocate of the 
principles of 
the French 
Revolution, he Gilbert Wakefield, 
came into con- 
fliet with the 

authorities in 1798, for seditious 
writing in a reply to the bishop of 
Llandaff’s defence of Pitt and his 
policy, and was imprisoned for two 
years. Wakefield was a classical 
scholar of great repute who pub- 
lished editions of Horace, Bion and 
Moschus, and Lucretius. His other 
works include Internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion, 1789; 
and An Examination of Thomas 
Paine’s Age of Reason, 1796, He 
died Sept. 9, 1801. 

Wake Island. Island of the 
Pacific, Ocean, Situated in about 
166® E. long, and 19° N, lat., it is 
one of a group of three islands, the 
other two being Wilkes and Peale, 
and is approx, 3,000 m. E. of Hong 
Kong and 2,000 m. W, of Hawaii. 
The group is 4J m. long and IJ m. 
wide. Wake Island covering 1 sq. 

m. A U.S. possession since 1898, 
it remained uninhabited and un- 
developed until 1936, when an air- 
field was established as a staging 
point for Pan-American Airways. 
Wake Island was garrisoned by 
400 marines and 12 fighter air- 
craft. On Dec. 8, 1941, the Japan-, 
ese attacked, hut desperate resist- 
ance prevented capture until Dec. 
22. The Japanese lost a light 
cmiser, a destroyer, and several 
aircraft. The island was developed 
by them as a naval and air base for 
attacks on Allied convoys. The 


first U.S. attack on the occupied 
island came on March 25, 1942, 
when warships shelled Wake and 
carrier-borne planes dropped 219 
bombs. There were a number of 
other attacks by land-based and 
carrier-borne aircraft, but the most 
violent assault was on Oct. 5 and 6, 
1 943, when a strong naval force bom- 
barded Wake, and carrier-borne 
and land planes dropped 320 tons 
of bombs. The island remained in 
Japanese hands until after the 
general surrender, a U.S. force tak- 
ingthe local surrender Sept. 4, 1945. 

Wake Robm, Cuckoo Pint, or 
Lords and Ladies (Arum macu- 
latum). Perennial herb of the family 
Araceae. A native of Europe and 
N. Africa, it has a tuberous root- 
stock, renewed annually, from 
which are produced the large, spear- 
shaped leaves, often blotched with 
purple-black. The short flowering 
stem is surmounted by a large 
cowl-like wrapper (spathe), yellow- 
green with a purple edge, and 
sometimes spotted with the same 
colour. Within this is the thick, 
dull purple, club-shaped spadix, 
around the lower half of which are 
clustered the simple flowers. The 
lowest of these are pistils, the upper 
stamens. The two groups are se- 
parated by a ring of hairs, and the 
stamen cluster is roofed by other 
hairs, which partially close the 
lower portion of the spathe. The 
pistils develop into fleshy scarlet 
berries, which become conspicuous 
in autumn, when the spathe has 
withered. This whole plant is 
acrid and poisonous, yet, properly 
treated, the corms yield a nourish- 
ing starch called Portland arrow- 
root. /See illus. under Botany. 

Wakkerstroom. Town of the 
Transvaal, S. Africa. It is 18 m. by 
rly. W. of Volksrust, standing near 
the frontier of Natal at an alt. of 
6,900 ft., and is an agrioultoal and 
administrative centre. It is parti- 
ally surrounded by mts., which ri^ 
to 7,600 ft., and stands in a plain 
drained by the river Slang. Pop. 
est, 1,600. It is also the name of 
one of the dists. of the Transvaal, 
this having been formed in 1859. 

Wakley, Thomas (1795-1862). 
Founder of The Lancet. A native 
of Wembury, Devon, he was bom 
July 11, 1795. 
Apprenticed to 
an apothecary, 
he studied medi- 
cine at the 
Borough hos- 
pitals, and in 
1817 qualified 
for the Royal 

Tbomai WaUey, JSJ" 

Britisb ratgeon geons. Bstab- 
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lishing a practice in Regent Street, 
London, in 1823 he founded The 
Lancet, in which, he set himself to 
remedy various abuses in the 
medical world. M.P. for Finsbury 
1835-52, Wakley died May 16, 1862. 

Walbrook. Narrow thorough- 
fare of the City of London running 
S.W. from the Mansion House to 
Cannon St. It contains Wren’s 
church of S. Stephen Walbrook, 
the cupola of which is said to have 
been a trial model for S. Paul’s 
cathedral dome. Wren lived at No. 5 
for a time. Roman remains were 
revealed when the street was de- 
stroyed and the church damaged by 
German bombs, Dee. 29-30, 1940. 
Rebuilding began in 1950. 

Walcheren. Island of the 
Netherlands, in the prov. of Zee- 
land. About 12 m. from W. to E., 
10 m. from N. to S., it lies in the 
Schelde estuary, W. of N. and S. 
Beveland, and is connected with 
the mainland at Woensdrecht by a 
rly. which runs across S. Beveland. 
Its motto, Luetor et Emergo 
(I struggle and emerge), is highly 
appropriate to an island nearly aU 
of whose surface is below sea-level, 
protected by dykes. Before the 
Second Great War it was a famous 
orchard country, and the good soil 
grew excellent crops of cereals and 
sugar beet. Cattle were also reared, 
and dairy products made. Flush- 
ing, still out of service at the end of 
1948, was a flourishing port. The 
capital is Middelburg (g.u.) ; Veere, 
Domburg, and Westkapelle are 
fishing ports. 

During the French occupation 
of the Netherlands a British ex- 
pedition consisting of 264 ships of 
war, 352 transports, and more than 
30,000 troops, under Lord Chat- 
ham, was dispatched in 1809 to 
seize Walcheren, possession of 
which gives command of the 
Schelde estuary, and thus of the 
entry to the port of Antwerp. After 
the landing on July 30 Flushing 
was invested and fell on Aug. 16. 
The intended attack on Antwerp 
was abandoned ; but 15,000 men 
were left to garrison Walcheren. 
These soon succumbed to malaria, 
caused by the mosquitoes of the 
island, to which the inhabitants 
had become immune; some 7,000' 
died and half the remainder, 
brought home during Dec,, were 
permanently incapacitated. 

During the Second Great War, 
after bombing Middelburg, Flush- 
ing, and Veere, the Germans gained 
control of Walcheren in May, 1940. 
The need to open Antwerp led the 
Allies in 1944 to decide to capture 
Walcheren. On Oct. 3, after a 
warning to the inhabitants, R A..F. 





Walcheren. War damage and recoiutmetion on this island of the Nether- 
lands. L Part of the floods which covered large areas of the ifiand» following 
the breaching of the sea dykes. 2. Town Hall of Middelbnig partly destroyed 
in 1940, showing reconsthiction work in progress. 0. Bebnilding the old 
ehtuch of Zoitelande, one of the victiins of the sea water 


bombers attacked the sea dyke at 
Westkapelle with 12,000-lb. bombs, 
breaching it for 120 yds. and letting 
the sea into large areas of the island, 
including Westkapelle itself. On 
Oct. 7 the dykes on either side 
of Flushing were breached, German 
strongpoints in the area being 
marooned or flooded. But the Ger- 
mans fought stubbornly — a cap- 
tured order of the day of Oct. 7 
said, “ We must hold the Schelde 
fortifications at all costs to the last 
man. It is a decision for the future 
of our people.” On Nov. 1 British 
and Canadians advancing from the 
mainland secured a bridgehead 
across the causeway connecting 
S- Beveland with Walcheren ; 
troops of the 62nd (Lowland) div. 
(then serving with the Canadian 
1st army) crossed the Schelde 
from Breskens (captured Oct. 22) 
to Flushing, much of which was in 
their hands by nightfall; and a 
commando force of Royal Marines 
from Ostend attaicked at West- 
kapdle, meeting much heavier fire 
from German batteries at Domburg 
than had been anticipated, in view 
of severe preliminary aerial bom- 
bardment; but they effected a 


landing, capturing Domburg in 
falling snow on the 3rd. 

Flushing was cleared, except for 
snipers, by Nov. 4 ; the port and 
its installations had been wrecked 
by the Germans. Middelburg and 
Veere were occupied on the 7th ; 
the troops advancing to take them 
fought through the worst terrain 
encountered in W. Europe, some- 
times waist deep in mud. The last 
German' troops were taken off 
Walcheren on Nov. 10 and the 
shores of the W. Schelde were clear. 

For a year the tides washed over 
Walcheren, rising and falling in the 
flooded houses. After the sealing 
of the breaches in the sea dykes, 
with the help of Mulberry harbour 
concrete pontoons, in Got., 1946, 
pumping out of s^t water began. 
The land proved less badly im- 
megnated with salt than had been 
feared ; but every tree was dead, 
and the soil had been shifted so 
that areas formerly fertile had 
become poor, while some poor areas 
had been improved. A harvest of 
sorts was raised already in 1946 ; 
work on replanting trees, rebuilding 
houses, etc., and replacement of 
lost stocks proceeded steadily. 
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Waldeck. Former state of Ger- 
many. It was rilled by counts 
1139-1712, thereafter by princes. 
In 1918 it became a republic as- 
sociated with Prussia, with which 
it was incorporated 1929. Situated 
between Westphalia and He.sse- 
Nassau, it had an area of 433 sq. 
m., its , pop. being 58,000. The 
climate of the dist, is inclement, 
and chief crops from the infertile 
soil are oats, with some rye, pota- 
toes, and flax. The capital was 
Arolsen (pop. 3,000). 

Waldeck-Rousseau, Pierre 
Marie Ren^i Ernest (1846-1904). 
French statesman, born at Nantes, 
Dec. 2, 1846. He became a bar- 
rister and mayor of Nantes, 1870. 
Entering the chamber in 1879, he 
was minister of the interior, 1881- 
85. He opposed Boulanger, 1889, 
defended de Lesseps in the Panama 
trial, 1893, unsuccessfully contested 
the presidency of the republic, 
1894, and became premier, 1899, 
his administration being marked 
by the revision of the Dreyfus trial, 
1899. His most important measure 
was the Associations Act, 1901, 
which provided a foundation for 
the French trade union movement. 
He resigned in 1902, dying at Cor- 
beil, Seine-et-Oise, Aug. 10, 1904* 

Waldegrave, Earl. Title home 
by the Waldegrave family since 
1729. The founder of the family 
was Sir Edward Waldegrave (d. 
1561), a royalist baronet who was 


Waldemar I (1131-82). King 
of Denmark, 1167-82, known as 
the Great. Son of Canute Lavard 
and the Russian princess Ingehorg, 
he was elected king after the 
country had passed through 120 
years of chaos following on the 
death of Canute the Great. He 
finally defeated and forcibly con- 
verted the pagan tribes of the 
Baltic shores, suppressed piracy, 
and left the country in a state of 
great prosperity with the feudal 
system well established. His chief 
minister was Bishop Absalon. 

Waldemar II (1170-1241). 
King of Denmark, 1202-41, known 
as the Legislator. He was ‘a 
younger son of Waldemar I, and 
on Nov. 12, 1202, succeeded his 
brother, Canute VI, on the throne. 
He brought under his rule all the 
German and Wend territories along 
the Baltic, and in 1219 Estonia as 
well. In this last campaign, ac- 
cording to a legend, he was saved 
by the descent from heaven of a 
red banner with a white cross (the 
Danish flag). In 1223 he was cap- 
tured by one of his vassals and 
taken to Germany, and released 
only after paying a heavy ransom 
and surrendering his German con- 
quests. His attempt to recover 
these losses was defeated at Bom- 
hdved, July 22, 1227, which ended 
Danish domination of the Baltic. 
Thereafter Waldemar devoted him- 
self to the codification of the laws. 


Waldo of Lyons in the 12th cen- 
tury. Their doctrines were based 
upon a literal interpretation of the 
moral precepts of the Bible, to 
which the fundamental objections 
on the part of the authorities were 
that they placed the moral law as 
interpreted by themselves above 
the civil law. 

The sect was widespread in Pro- 
vence, Piedmont, and the inter- 
vening mountain districts. They 
were subjected to periodical perse- 
cutions, and in the 16th century be- 
came attached to the Calvinistic 
branch of the reformers. The per- 
secution of the Vaudois subjects of 
the duke of Savoy in 1655 induced 
Cromwell to intervene, an episode 
commemorated in Milton’s sonnet : 

Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughter'd Saints, 

whose bones 

Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains 

cold. 

Active persecution ceased in the 
18th century, but the Waldenses 
continued to be excluded from 
civil rights till 1848. A recognized 
Protestant church, the Waldenses 
are still vigorous.. In Italy they 
made progress in the early 20th 
century, despite bitter opposition 
from the R.C. church. 

Waldstein, Ferdinand Ernst 
Gabriel, Count (1762-1823). Ger- 
man aesthete. This youngest son 
of the Count Waldstein und War- 
temberg von Dux was born March 
24, 1762, and from 1786 belonged 
to the German Order until he left 


M.P. for Sudbury. His grandson 
Henry was created a baron in 1686, 
and on his death, three years later, 
was succeeded by his son James, 
who was ambassador in Vienna 
and Paris and was made an earl in 
1729. His eldest son, James, who 
succeeded as 2nd earl in 1741, held 
several court appointments, and 
was governor to George III when 
prince of Wales. On his death in 
1763 the title passed to his brother 
John, and through his descendants 
to Geoffrey Noel (b. Nov. 21, 1905 ), 
the 12th earl. The country seat is 
at Chewton House, near Bath, 
and the eldest son is known by 
the courtesy title of Viscount 
Chewton. 

The family of Walde^ave also 
beats the title of Baron Radstock, 
conferred in 1800 upon William 
(1753-1825), 2nd son of the 3rd 
earl, for his naval services. Mon- 
tague (b. 1867) became 5tix baron 
in 1934. ProTi. Wallgrave, 
JWal demar or Valdemab, 
^Sigs of Denmark. 
The third of this name (1314-64) 
came to the throne in 1326 in suc- 
cession to Christopher D| but was 
deposed after four years. The 
others receive separate entries. 


He died March 21, 1241. 

Waldemar IV (1320-75). King 
of Denmark, 1340-76, known as 
Atterdag (Again a Day, his maxim 
being that a man should bide his 
time.) He was the youngest son of 
Christopher II, and when elected 
king his realm consisted of little 
more than N. Jutland. During 
1343-47 he recovered Copenhagen, 
Zealand, and the southern islands, 
and in 1346 he sold Estonia to the 
Teutonic Order. Con<iuest of Goth- 
land in 1361 led to a war with 
Sweden and the Hanse towns 
which was closed by an ignomini- 
ous peace at Stralsund in 1370, 
Waldemar regained the authority 
of the crown by calling in demesnes 
and rents, and issued a famous 
charter at Kalundborg in 1360. He 
died Oct. 24, 1376. 

Walden or Life in the Woods. 
Volume of papers (1854) by Henry 
Thoreau. Mostly written during 
his st^ on the shore of Walden 
Pond, Concord, Mass., they express 
his philosophy of existence, exalt- 
ing the untrammelled natural life 
and the joy of contemplation, in a 
style that is often poetic. 

Waldenses or Vaudois. Re- 
ligious sect founded by Peter 


it at 50 to marry. At Bonn in 1787 
he became a close friend of Beet- 
hoven, who dedicated to him the 
famous piano sonata, op. 53. The 
count also suggested the air on 
which twelve variations were com- 
posed in 1792. He died Aug. 29, 
1823. Pron. Valt-shtine. 

Waldtenfel, Emil (1837-1915). 
French composer. Born of Alsatian 
stock at Strasbourg, Deo. 9, 1837, 
he later settled 
1 in Paris, 
where he 
\ studied the 
piano and 
composition at 
the conserva- 
toire. Em- 
ployed at a 
piano factory, 

_ „ , he was in 1865 
Emil Waldteufel, « + 

Prencli composer appointed 
piamst to the 
empress Eugenie. Ins first waltzes, - 
Joies et Peines, and Manola (pub- 
lished at his own expense), proved 
so popular that he devoted himself 
exclusively to writing hundreds of 
others, the best-known being the 
Skaters Walt« and Estudiantina. 
He died in Paris, in Feb., 1915. 
Prem. Valt-toyfeL 
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WALES AND THE WELSH 

See the articUs an the Welsh counties, toK'ns, mountains, and rivers ; 
also Celt, avd biographies of eminent }yehhmen. See also Eng- 
land ; English History, etc., for matters in ZL-hich the affairs of 
England and W'alcs arc intermingled, and for I'arious maps 



Wales arms 


Wales forms a peninsula in the 
west of the island of Great Britain. 
With a very irregular coast-line it 
is bounded by 
the sea on the N., 
W., and Sm and 
its land frontiers 
are the English 
counties of 
Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, Hereford, 
and Monmouth. 
Wales is in the 
main a land of mountains. The 
central ridge begins in the N. at 
Snowdon, the highest peak S. of 
Scotland, and follows the curve of 
the coast of Cardigan Bay almost 
to St. David’s Head ; W. from 
Snowdon it forms the backbone of 
the Lleyn peninsula. W. of the 
main ridge short streams drain to 
Cardigan Bay, the chief being the 
Teifi, Ystwith, and Dovey. 

This district, a sparsely popu- 
lated one, caters for tourists on its 
shores and in its mountain ham- 
lets; rears sheep within stone- 
walled scraps of rough pasture, and 
fattens swine for the markets of 
the English midlands. Cardigan, 
Lampeter, Aberystw’yth, Bar- 
mouth, and Portmadoe are con- 
nected by rly, lines, with few 
connexions E. to more popizlous 
areas. H.E. the valleys lead to the 
N. coast, the Conway, Clwyd, and 
Upper Dee being the chief. This 
district includes the low" island of 
Anglesey. The modem rly, and the 
earUer road to Holyhead, the port 
for Dublin, avoid the ridges. The 
coalfield of Flint in the E. is 
responsible for small industries. 
Bala is the largest lake. The Dee 
leads E. to the Cheshire Plain. 

From the main ridge N.E. of 
Tregaron a water-parting goes first 
S., then E. along the Brecknock 
(Brecon) Beacons, and S.E. to 
Newport. This is the limit of the 
area drained to the Bristol Channel 
to include S. Wales and W. 
Monmouthshire. The mountain 
valleys of the Taff, Neath, and 
Tawe, served by numerous rlys. 
which give connexion with the 
great coal port of Cardiff*, lie 
within the S- Wales coalfield, one 
of the largest deposits of anthracite 
coal in the world. To the N. de- 
posits of iron ore caused the growth 
of ironworks at Merthyr Tydfil. 

S. of the highlands is the low, 
wide, fertile Vale of Glamorgan, a | 
wide coastal lowland continued 


across Swansea Bay in the Gower 
peninsula, and farther W. in the 
lowlands of Pembroke. The broad 
Vale of Carmarthen, the valley of 
the Towy, and the Pembroke low- 
lands are farm lands. 

The Central Welsh uplands on 
the E. drain to the Severn estuary, 
across the English lowlands of 
Shropshire, Worcester, and Glou- 
cester. From the central knot of 
Plynlimoii the Severn and Wye, 
and farther S. the Usk, each with 
many small affiuents, dissect the 
highlands of Montgomery, Radnor, 
and Brecknock ; within Wales 
they are mountain torrents. 

Few rlys. cross the bleak moor- 
lands. Sheep-rearing is the main 
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occupation, and in Newtown and 
Welshpool are v'oolkn factories. 

Wales ernnpriscs twelve counties 
with a total area of 7400 sq. m., of 
which Glamorgan oecupu-s almost 
a ninth. Tlie pop. (est. 1041) is 
2,100,000, with more than half 
the i^eople in Glamorganshire. The 
capital is Cardiff. Important in- 
dustrial towns are MerthjT Tydfil 
and Swansea. Other urban centres 
with pops, of over 20,000 are 
Aberdare, Barry, Caerphilly, Gel- 
ligner, Liwchwr, IMaesteg, "Moun- 
tain Ash, Neath, Oginore, Ponty- 
pridd, Port Talbot, and Rhondda 
(all in Glamorgan), Colwyn Bay 
and Wrexham (Denbigh), and 
Llanelly (Carmarthen). Rhyl, 
PrestatjTi, Colwyn Bay, Llandud- 
no, Llanfairfechan, and Bangor are 
holiday resorts on the N. coast, tho 
last-named being a centre for ex- 
ploring the Snowdon region. Q’here 
is slate quaiTving in the district. 



Wales. Map ct the principality showing the railways and principal roads 
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Barmouth and Aberyst'W'yth are 
holiday centres of the W. coast, 
and Tenby of the S. Llandrindod 
Wells and Builth Wells have been 
developed as small inland spas. 
The constituent colleges of the 
university of Wales are situated 
at Cardiff, Swansea, Bangor, and 
Abeiy’Stwyth. 

In" general the government of 
Wales is associated with that of 
England. In one or two matters, 
however — for instance, education 
— ^W^ales and Monmouthshire have 
a distinct organization. 

The patron saint of Wales is 
fcs. David. From its association 
with princes of Wales the country 
is frequently spoken of as the 
principality. 

No survey of the Welsh people 
would be complete without a word 
on their great love of song, and 
on not only the many great 
soloists produced there but the 
many famous choirs. 

Geology. Wales forms one of 
the ancient massifs of Britain 
around which Ke younger strata of 
Mesozoic age. It forms the nucleus 
of an old land mass referred to 
technically as St. George^s Land. 
The oldest rocks are those of 
Anglesey and St. David’s Head 
which are Pre-Cambrian in age. 
In Anglesey they consist of 
gneisses overlain by ancient sedi- 
ments and volcanics, all strongly 
folded and metamorphosed. In 
early Palaeozoic times the present 
site of Wales, together with N.W. 
England, S.W. Scotland, and 
Scandinavia, formed an elongated 
basin of deposition or geosyncline 
in which were deposited sediments, 
lavas, and volcanic tuffs of Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, and Silurian age. 
These deposits were involved in 
the Caledonian mountain building 
movements at the end of the 
Silurian period ; they were folded 
and locally changed to slates which 
are quarried in N. Wales. The 
denudation of the Caledonian 
ranges provided detritus which 
was washed down into lakes where 
it formed the coarse sediments of 
Old Red Sandstone or Devonian 
age. These deposits occur in the 
Welsh Borderland and in S. Wales. 
The Carboniferous sea then trans- 
gressed over the area, and in it 
were laid down the limestones 
which are found locally in Angle- 
sey, at Gt. Orme’s Head, in 
Denbigh, around the S Wales 
Qoald^d, and in Pembrokeshire. 
Ik Wates this sea gradually 
imd esturarine condi- 
tiOniS established during 

Mdch thte feists went to form 
the St. Wal^ ifebal seama; lloiir iah , 


These conditions terminated in 
another period of mountain build- 
ing. These earth movements are 
considered to be responsible for 
the metamorphism of the coal 
in the S. Wales field from soft 
bituminous to anthracite ; the 
grade of coal changes gradually as 
the field is crossed from S.B. to 
N.W. This folding, termed the 
Armorican system, only affected 
S. Wales. Similar folding occurred 
in S. Ireland, Cornwall and Devon, 
and thence through Kent it can 
be traced to Prance and Belgium. 
The Armorican Mts. were eroded 
away in the desert conditions 
which succeeded their formation, 
and their truncated folds can now 
be seen covered by nearly flat 
lying Mesozoic strata which dip 
gently outwards from the Welsh 
block. The rivers of S. Wales were 
probably initiated on this gently 
sloping surface and their original 
courses can in many cases still be 
recognized, though often they 
have been deflected by local 
erosion along soft beds. Wales 
was a centre of ice accumnlation 
during the Ice Age,- and the 
mountains of Snowdonia owe 
much of their beauty to glacial 
erosion. All the present mountains 
have been carved by river and ice 
erosion out of the roots of the 
much more ancient Caledonian 
and Armorican Mts., the fold 
systems of which are now visible 
in the cliffs of the present day 
peaks and shore. 

Language and Literature. 
Welsh or Cymric, a tongue of the 
Brythonic branch ^ of the Celtic 
family, nearly related to Cornish 
and Breton, has been spoken in 
Great Britain for over 2,000 years. 
Divided into Early, Middle, and 
Modem Welsh, in each period it 
went through a long battle with a 
foreign tongue before attaining its 
further development. The first was 
with Latin, during the Roman oc- 
cupation, which added many Latin 
words to its vocabulary. The 
second was with Norman-Prench, 
which affected its art of poetry 
and, in a less degree, its literary 
vocabulary. The third was the 
long struggle with English. 

Compared with English, Welsh 
has more vocal cadence, its gut- 
turals are harsher, its vowel sounds 
broader and more Italianate. The 
alphabet has 27 letters, including 
the digraphs ch, dd, ff, ng, 11, ph, 
th, but lacks j, k, q, v, x, and z. By 
the mutation of consonants initial 
letters are changed by the preced- 
ing sounds. The language is still 
spoken extensively, but along the 
English border, throughout Rad- 


norshire, S. Pembrokeshire, and 
S. Glamorgan, and in W. Mon- 
mouthshire only a minority speaks 
Welsh. 

The number of Welsh-speaking 
people in Wales has long kept just 
below the million. The spread of 
education, which for a while ap- 
peared to threaten the old tongue, 
has not decreased that figure."^ In 
addition, there are several Welsh- 
speaking communities in America. 

Early Welsh Books 

After the earliest fragments of 
written Welsh that we can trace, 
a few glosses and verses of the 9th 
and lOth centuries, the true be- 
ginnings are found in the “ Pour 
Ancient Books of Wales.” 

Of these, the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, so called from the Black 
Priars of that town, contains verse 
dialogues, religious pieces, and 
odes. The Book of Aneurin and the 
Book of Taliesin contain poetry of 
equal power, elemental and direct ; 
and from the Red Book of Hergest 
comes the one medieval Welsh 
prose work that has captured the 
outer world, the Mabinogion {q.v.). 
Among the poems in these early 
anthologies, Aneurin’s Gododin, a 
war-lament for the battle of Cat- 
traeth, 603, strikes a great note. 

The earlier bards often insist on 
the letter and lose the spirit of 
poetry. Not so three poets of the 
late 12th century, Gwalohmai, 
whose battle-song Gray translated; 
Owain Kjrveiliog, who wrote the 
noble lay of the Hirlas Horn; and 
Howel ab Owain Gwynedd, Welsh 
prince and true love-poet. The 
greatest poet was very nearly 
Chaucer’s contemporary, Dafydd 
ab Gwilym. He responded, like 
Chaucer, to an artistic impulse felt 
throughout Europe, and his fav- 
ourite verse is a Welsh variant of a 
Romance model. Wind and snow, 
sea and forest creatures, give him 
his themes, and his love-songs have 
still the vagabond instinct in them. 
His odes are in cyvsydd form — 
couplet tied in a double knot of 
assonance and rhyme. 

Dafydd had many imitators, 
good and bad. To him succeed two 
good poets lolo Goch (d. c. 1405), 
Owen Glendower’s bard, and Rhys 
Goch Er^. Tudur Aled, a Prm- 
cisoan friar, was a cywydd writer 
during the Wars of the Roses. 

At the Carmarthen Eisteddfod, 
1461, the rules of poetry were made 
strict. With Elizabethan times, Ihe 
“ free measures ” in verse and a 
freer melody came into vogue. The 
first translators of the Psalms be- 
gan, like William Middleton, with 
the “ close measures ” governed by 
the metrical system called cyv^h- 
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ancM, but Edmwnd Prys (1541- 
1624) used the freer verse and 
gained the ear of the people. Bish- 
op Morgan’s Welsh Bible, 1588, 
did for that tongue what Cran- 
nier’s Bible did for English. A new 
literature sprang up in its wake. 
Khys Prichard (1569-1644) in his 
Cam^^yll y Cymry put plain doc- 
trine into good verse ; Morgan 
Uwyd, one of Cromwell’s chap- 
lains, -wTote an allegory, Llyfr y 
Tri AderjTi, or Book of the Three 
Birds. 

Huw Morus (1622-1709) was a 
Boyalist who masked his politics 
in allegory, and excelled in love- 
songs and carols. Elis Wyn’s 
Bardd Cwsc, or Sleeping Bard 
(1703), is a masterly prose allegory 
of this world, death^ and hell, based 
on Quevedo’s Visions. Among scho- 
lars, Theophilus Evans, author of 
Brych y Prif Oesoedd (Mirror of the 
Chief Ages), 1716, was a Welsh 
historian and strong Church parti- 
san who wrote excellent prose. Of , 
18th century poets, Goronwy Owen 
(1722-69) carried on the classic 
tradition with individuality and 
command of his art. William Wil- 
liams of Pantycelyn (1717-91), an 
inspired hymn-writer at his best, 
became the living voice of his 
people. 

Modem Xdterature 

The 19th century produced two 
lyric poets of genius. Ceiriog (1832- 
87) wrote the love-songs of every 
young lover, and his .fiun Mahon 
is a mountain idyll familiar wher- 
ever Welsh is spoken; Islwyn 
(1832-78), of more religious mould, 
was a nature poet with an exalted 
vision of his country. Dr: Lewis 
Edwards (1809-87) was a scholarly 
and thoughtful essayist, Gwilym 
Hiraethog (1802-83) gained a na- 
tional audience by his Llythyrau 
Hen Ffarmwr (Letters of ah old 
farmer). The foundiag of the uni- 
versity of Wales gave a new im- 
I)etus to Welsh literature, which 
owes much to the influence of Sir 
Owen Edwards (1858-1920) and 
Sir J. Morris Jones. Revival of in- 
terest in the Eisteddfod has been a 
stimulus to poetry, fiction, and 
folk drama, and a new school of 
poet^, cordial and imaginative 
within the limits of correct tradi- 
tional technique, has many adept 
contemporary exponents. 

Meanwhile, the movement to 
extend the teachmg and use of the 
Welsh language in the schools has 
been increasingly successful. Over 
30 p.c. of the pop. is npw bi- 
ling^l. 

SiSTORY. The people known to 
the English as Welsh (A.-S. Wael- 
isc), a term applied by the Teutons 


to Romanised foreigners, call them- 
selves Cymry (anc. Combroges), 
2 .C. fellow-countrymen. A dark, 
pre-Celtic population of the Medi- 
terranean race has been success- 
ively conquered and modified by 
Goidelic and Brjiihonic Celts. The 
latter gradually imposed their 
speech on the w'hole country. 

Boman and English Conquests 

Despite the stubborn resistance 
of the Silures in the S.E. under 
Caractacus, the countiy was sub- 
dued by Rome, a.d. 51-78. After 
the Roman evacuation, Cunedda 
Wledig, a British prince from S. 
Scotland, established himself in 
the X.^Y. district of Gwjuiedd, and 
founded a djTiasty, a member of 
which, Maeigwn, c. 515-547, ruled 
all Wales and Chimbria. The na- 
tional church, founded before 300, 
produced in the 5th-7th centuries 
many notable men, like SS. David, 
Asaph, Deiniol, and Kentigern. It 
submitted to Rome about 768. 

The English conquests drove 
many fugitives into Wales, which 
was severed from Cornwall and 
Cumbria by the defeats at Deor- 
ham, 577, and Chester, 613. Offa 
of Mercia protected his conquests 
by his dyke. Wales, although thus 
isolated, failed to unite, except for 
brief periods, owing in part to its 
tribal institutions and in part to 
its physical configuration. Har- 
assed alike by Norsemen and Eng- 
lish, and frequently at war among 
themselves, the Welsh princes 
acknowledged the overlordship of 
powerful English kings. 

Two able princes, Rhodri the 
Great (844-878) and Hywel the 
Good (c. 904-949), author of a 
famous law code, consolidated 
their rule, but disruption, as usual, 
followed their deaths. Gruffydd 
ap Ilywelyn (1039-63) again united 
Wales and conquered some Eng- 
lish districts, but BEarold retaliated. 

The Norman conquest of Eng- 
land was quickly followed by at- 
tacks on Wales. The march, organ- 
ized by William I, was the scene of 
constant warfare. The earl of 
Gloucester, Robert EitzHamon, 
conquered all the S., which was 
held down by a chain of strong 
castles. Henry I planted Elemings 
in Pembrokeshire, and most of N. 
Wales was overrun. These disas- 
ters awoke the dormant spirit of 
Cymric nationalism. The Normans 
were heavily defeated at Cardigan, 
1136, and Owain Gruffydd (1137- 
69) strove for national union and 
defied Henry II, With the greatest 
Welsh monarch, Llewelyn (g.v.) or 
Uywelyn the Great (119^1240), 
the house of Gwynedd became su- 
preme, and Wales seemed at last 


to have become a stable political 
state under English suzerainty. 
The S. accepted Llyweljui’s rule, 
and a national council met at 
Aberdovey in 1215. 

The end, however, was near. 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd (1264-82), 
grandson of his great namesake, 
foolishly intrigued against Edward 
I. Resolved to assert his suprem- 
acy, the English king marched 
against him, and forced him to 
submit. Joining a rising which his 
brother David had instigated, 
Llywelyn was slain, 1282, and the 
next year David w’-as captured and 
beheaded. Wales was annexed, 
1284, and Edward’s infant son, 
bom at Carnarvon, was made 
prince of Wales. Welsh law was 
allowed to remain in the country 
parts, but boroughs were formed, 
settled with English, and placed 
under the law of England. Trade 
was encouraged, and prosperity 
increased. The revolt of Owen 
Glendower {q.v,) was a brief 
episode. 

Religions Secession 

The Welsh supported Henry VII, 
who was of Welsh descent, and the 
Tudors favoured the principality. 
The Act of Union in 1636 made 
English law general, and admitted 
representatives of Wales to parlia- 
ment. In 1542 the Council of 
Wales was formed. The Reforma- 
tion was quietly accepted, Puritan- 
isrd was slow in developing, and the 
country was Royalist in the Civil 
War. The people, however, were 
gradually alienated from an Angli- 
cised, apathetic, and often corrupt 
Church. Religious and educational 
reform was inaugurated by a Car- 
marthenshire rector, Griffith Jones 
(1683-1761), and carried on with 
remarkable results by Howell 
Harris of Trevecca, Daniel Row- 
land and Thomas Carles of Bala. 
There was a great secession from 
the established Church in 1811, 
that of the Calvinistic Methodists, 
while the Congregationalists and 
Baptists became powerful bodies. 
Thus a cleavage arose between the 
conservative, Anglican gentry and 
the radical. Nonconformist masses. 
Nonconformity displayed great 
zeal for disestablishment, which 
came in 1920. 

Between the two Great Wars the 
imemployment and distress in the 
S, Wales coal districts became 
notorious. They formed one of 
the worst of the depressed areas. 

Welsh nationalism was kept 
alive by the revival of the Eistedd- 
fod {q.v,) from 1798 onwards ; by 
the development of Welsh litera- 
ture and the press ; by the in- 
fluence of the university of Wales, 


hy llJt’ ftiltivation nf nafionul 
inu>if‘, and the* use oi' tlie Welsh 
lancuajiP in sehools ; and by the 
establishment of a separate rt^gion 
of the B.B.C. for Welsh broatl- 
oasting. Vet this nationalisation 
has tended usually to be cultural 
rather than political. Movements 
to introduce home rule or its 
equivalent have lioen put forward 
from time to time but with only 
alight support. The Welsh Nation- 
alist vote in the 1950 general 
election was only 10,091, and seven 
of the eight candidates were at the 
bottom of the poll. A proposal for 
a separate ministry for Wales was 
rejected in 194S. 
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of Wales, E. and P. Lewis, 1937 ; 
My Wales, B. Davdes, 1937 ; Wales, 
ft 'Study in Geography and His- 
tory, 1941. 

Wales, Chuech op. Popular 
term with two meanings* (1) The 
Anglican Church in Wales, which 
w^as disestablished in 1920 and has 
six episcopal sees — ^Bangor, Llan- 
daff, ^lonmouth, St. Asaph, Sfe- 
Havid’s, Swansea and Brecon — 
the bishop’s meeting to choose one 
of their own number as archbishop 
of Wales. (See Church of Eng- 
land; Diocese, map; Disestab- 
lishment.) (2) The Calvinistio 
Methodist Church of Wales, de- 
scribed under that heading. 

Wales, Prince op. Title borne 
by the eldest son of a British sov- 
ereign, See Prince of Wales. 

Wales, Ukivebsity op. Welsh 
national university. It dates from 
1893, and consists of colleges at 
— Aberystwyth, 

Bangor, Cardiff, 
and Swansea, 
with the national 
school of medi- 
cine at Cardiff. 
The college at 
Aberystwyth 
Ttoiversity of Wales dates from 1872, 
that of S. Wales 
and Monmouthshire at Cardiff 
from 1883, and that of N. Wales at 
Bangor from 1886. University 
College, Swansea, formerly Swan- 
sea technical college, was ad- 
mitted to the university in 1920. 
The school of medicine was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 1931. 
The university leaves teaching to 
the colleges, but prescribes courses 
df study and conducts examina- 
tions for decrees. The colleges are 
provided vnth museums, labora- 
tories, and libraries, as wril as 
hostels for residence. Degrees can 


be taken in almost all .subjects, 
and university extension courses 
are provided. 'There are over 4,000 
students and a teaching staff of 
some 424. Theological colleges at 
Aberj’stwyth, Bala, Bangor, Bre- 
con, Cardiff, and Carmarthen are 
affiliated to the university, which 
up to 1950 was represented by one 
M.P. See Gowns colour plate. 

Walewski, Alexandre Florian 
Joseph Colonna, Coitnt (1810- 
68). French diplomatist. Born at 

Walewica, Po- , 

land, ]May 4, 

1810, son of 

Napoleon I by w' » ' 

Marie Walew- W j 

ska, he was ed- ™ 

ucatedatGen- % 
eva and War- j' ■ , ' ^ j 

saw. Espous- ‘ 

ing the Polish 

nation alist ewski. 

u d. u 1 u XI tti 1 » u diplomatist 

cause, he took 

part in the insurrection against 
Bussia, 1831, and, returning to 
France, was naturalised and en- 
tered the French army, 1832-37. 
He was amba.ssador successively in 
Florence, Naples, IMadrid, and 
London, 1849-54, and as foreign 
minister 1855-60, was at the Paris 
conference of 1856. During I860- 
63 he was minister of fine arts. 
Walewski, who had been ten years 
a senator and then president of the 
corps liffislatif, 1865-67, died at 
Strasbourg, Sept. 27, 1868. Pron. 
Val-yef-sM. 

Waley, Arthur Davtd. Con- 
temporary British scholar. Taking 
as his field the art of China and 
Japan, he achieved the reputation 
of an unexcelled translator. His 
own poetic gifts helped him to 
render Oriental verse into English ; 
he dealt also with the Japanese 
N5 plays, the Analects of Con- 
fucius, and the Tale of Genji. He 
wrote an Introduction to the 
Study of Chinese Painting, and 
Three Ways of Thought m An- 
cient China. A product of Rugby 
and King’s Coflege, Cambrige, 
Waley was sometime assistant 
keeper of prints at the British 
Museum. 

WalHsch Bay. Bay of S.W. 
Africa, also called Walvis Bay (j.t?.), 

Walham Green. District of 
London. Long since built over, it 
is in the met. bor. of Fulham, with 
a station on the District rly. line 
to Wimbledon between West 
Brompton and Parsons Green. It 
was known formerly as Wendon 
Green, from the old manor of that 
name. It is now a busy centre for 
various bus routes, and the station 
is the neatest to Stamford Bridge, 
the ground of Chelsea A.F.C. 


Walker, Dame Ethel 
(b. 1867). British painter. Born 
at Edinburgh, she studied art 
at the Slade School under Fred- 
erick Brown, and was elected a 
member of the New English art 
club in 1900. She exhibited for 
many years at the R.A., being 
elected A.R.A, in 1940. Works by 
her were purchased by the Tate 
Gallery, the Contemporary Art 
society, and many provincial gal- 
leries. She held exhibitions at 
London galleries and her paint- 
ings were shown all over the world, 
including the British Council ex- 
hibition at the World’s Fair (New 
York) in 1939. Her subjects were 
portraits, seascapes, flowers, nudes, 
and large mural decorations. 

Walker, Snt Embry (1851- 
1933). British printer. Bom in 
London, April 2, 1851, he helped 
to found the Arts and Crafts 
exhibition society, 1888, and was 
associated with William Morris in 
setting up the Kelmscott press in 
Hammersmith, 1890. WeU known 
as a printer, process engraver, and 
photographer, and an authority 
on fine art printing, he established 
the business of Emory Walker, 
Ltd., and was a founder of the 
Doves Press, 1900-09. He became 
master of the art workers’ guild, 
1904, and trustee of the Wallace 
Collection, 1924. In the latter 
year he was also chosen Sandars 
reader in bibliography at Cam- 
bridge. Walker’s collection of 
printed books included a complete 
set of the Kelmscott press publica- 
tions. He was knighted in 1930, 
and died July 22, 1933. 

Walker, Ernest (1870-1949). 
British musician. Bora at Bom- 
bay, July 15, 1870, and educated 
privately, he was director, 1900-25, 
of music at Balliol College, Oxford, 
of which he became an honorary 
fellow in 1926, and lecturer in 
harmony at Oxford, 1918-22. 
Well known as a pianist, he also 
composed a large number of 
works, including string quartets 
and quintets, sonatas for violin 
and piano, works for chorus and 
orchestra, and many pianoforte 
pieces; his songs, probably his 
best kmown works, include vocal 
quartets from England’s Helicon. 
Walker also made a name as a 
writer on music, his books includ- 
ing Beethoven, 1905, and A History 
of Music in England, 1907, revised 
edition, 1923. He died Feb. 21, 
1949. 

Walker, Frederick (1840-76). 
British artist. Bom in London, 
May 24, 1840, he studied at 
Leigh’s academy and the R.A. 
schools, afterwards becoming ap- 
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prentice to J. M. Whj'mpcr, the* 
wood engraver. Illustrative work 
occupied him till 1866, when he 
was elected a 
member of the 
Water Colour 
Society ; he be- 
came A.R.A. in 
1871. His pas- 
torals, e.p. The 
Harbour of Re- 
fuge, and The 
Vagrants, were 
based on a pro- 
found study of 
Greek design. 
He died at St, Fillans, Perthshire, 
June 5, 1S75. 

Walker, George (ICIS-QO). 
Irish clergyman and defender of 
Londonderry. Born in Tyrone and 
educated at 
Glasgow uni- 
versity, he was 
ordained, and 
in 1688 was 
holding the 
livings of Lissan 
and Donagh- 
more, near Lon- 
donderry 
Responding to 
the call of the 
troublous times, 
he raised troops to defend Lon- 
donderry, and despite his advanced 
age held the place against James 
II for 105 days until its relief, 
July 30, being granted £5,000 by 
the king as a reward. On W illiam’s 
arrival in Ireland Walker joined 
his colours, and fell in the battle 
of the Boyne, July 1 (o.s,), 1690. 

Walker, James J. (1881-1946). 
American politician. Bom in the 
Greenwich Village district of New 
York, June 19, 1881, he became 
a barrister in 1912, and, entering 
municipal politics as a Democrat, 
was elected mayor of New York 
as a representative of the Tam- 
many Hall organization in 1925. 
He was re-elected in 1929, but 
soon came into conflict with F. D. 
Roosevelt, then governor of New 
York, the more sober members of 
the Democratic party objecting to 
the gaiety with which he ^ed 
his oflfioe. In 1931 a petition to 
Roosevelt was organized, but 

Jimmy” Walker won an appeal 
to the Supreme Court against 
its presentation ; a year later he 
resigned. He died Nov. 18, 1946. 

Walker, Thomas Dawsoh 
(1850-1934). An English clown. 
Known as Whimsical Walker, he 
was bom at Hull, son of a circus 
manager, and became a clown at 
the age of 10. He worked at 
AstleyX Sanger’s, Bamum’s, and 
Hengler’s circuses, and was for 



George Walker, 
Irish clergyman 
After Knetler 



many years the 
chief figure in 
the harlequin- 
ade at the 
Drury Lane 
pant omime. 

Famous as a 
trainer of ani- 
mals, he gave a 
performance 
with his sing- 
ing donkey be- 
fore Queen 
Victoria at Windsor in 1886, and 
from 1928 appeared annually at 
the Olympia circus. The last 
clown of the Grimaldi tradition, 
he died at Gorleston, Norfolk, 
Nov. 12, 1934. His reminiscences, 
From Sawdust to Windsor Castle, 
appeared in 1922. 

Walker, William (1824-60). 
American adventurer. Bom at 
Nashville, Tennessee, May 8, 1824, 
he tried law and journalism, and 
then embarked on the series of ex- 
peditions which made him famous. 
The scenes of these included the 
Mexican province (now state) of 
Sonora (1853), which led to his 
being charged with a violation, of 
neutrality ; Nicaragua (1855), 
where he made himself president 
and o.-in-c., but was driven out 
by a coalition of the Central 
American states ; and Honduras. 
Soon after landing there he was 
forced to surrender to the captain 
of a British man-of-war, who gave 
him up to the government. He 
was tried, condemned, and shot 
at Trujillo, Sept. 12, 1860. 

WaUcer Cup, Trophy, pre- 
sented by G. H. Walker, president 
of the u.S. golf association, and 
competed for by amateur golfers 
representing Great Britain and 
the XJ.S.A. The fihst competition 
was in X922. It takes place, 
usually at two-year intervals, 
alternately in the two countries, 
and the result is determined .by 
singles and foursomes. In the 1938 
competition the cup was won by 
Great Britain. 

Walker, Iiondou. A comedy 
by J. M. Barrie. It was produced 
Feb. 25, 1892, at Toole’s Theatre, 
London, where it had a run of 611 
performances. The cast included 
J. L. Toole, Irene Vanbrugh, 
G. Shelton, Seymour Hicks, and 
Mary Ansell. 

Walking. Slow movement, t.e. 
not running, on foot. Walking for 
pleasure, especially in the coun- 
tryside, was a recreation which 
became very popular in most 
countries during the 1920s and 
1930s, when it was often called 
hiking. Walking races, on the 
other hand, are a very strenuous 


sport, the official definition oi 
walking issued by the A. A. A. 
being “ progression by steps so 
taken that unbroken contact with 
the ground is maintained.” If 
this rule is broken the competitor 
is disqualified and must at once 
retire from the race. Among 
records are the following : 1 m., 

6 min, 21*2 sec. (P. Bernhardt, 
Latvia) j 20 m., 2 hours 41 mins. 

7 sec. (H. Olsson, Sweden) ; 1 
hour’s walking, 8 m. 1025 yards 
(J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden). In 
the 1948 Olympic Games the 
10,000 metre walk was won by 
J. F. Mikaelsson in 45 mins. 31*2 
sec., thus setting up a new Olympio 
record, and J. A. Ljunggren 
(Sweden) won the 50,000 metre 
walk in 4 hrs. 41 min. 52 secs. 

Walldey, Aethur Bin-gham 
(1855-1926). A British dramatic 
critic. Born at Bristol, Deo. 17, 
1856, he was educated at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. In 1877 
he entered the post office and, 
having been assistant secretary 
since 1911, retired in 1919. Dur- 
ing much of this time Walkley was 
the dramatic critic of The Times 
and he made himself, by his witty 
and learned writings, one of the 
foremost critics of his day. His 
books include Drama and Life, 
1907. He died, Oct. 7, 1926. 

WalkUre, Die. German title of 
the opera by Wagner known in 
English as The Valkyrie (g.«.). 

Wall, Structure of solid ma- 
terial, e.g. brick, stone, and con- 
crete, or of sheeting, such as plaster- 
board, on framing, forming an en* 
closure. (^8ee Plaster.) Solid walls 
without framing support upper 
floors and roofs and are omled 
load-bearing walls. Framed walls 
cany superimposed loads on beams 
and columns, the walling material 
being in the form of non-load- 
bearing panels or of sheeting. A 
cavity wall has comparatively thin 
sections separated by a 2 -in. 
cavity and held apart by rustless 
metal ties, the purpose of the 
cavity being to prevent the passage 
of damp. External walls of houses 
of normal brick construction are 
9 ins. thick if solid and 11 ins. 
thick if with a cavity. Partition 
walls are usually 4J ins. thick.'' 

Walls of large modem buildings 
are mostly framed and panelled, 
as this avoids the very thick 
solid walls which are necessary if 
heavy loads are to be carried by 
the walling material. See Aure- 
lian’s Wall ; Bricks and Brick- 
making; Britain; Building; Great 
Wall ; Hadrian’s Wall ; House ; 
London Wall; Party-Wall; 
Roman Wall ; Wailing Wall, 
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"Wall, SiE Frederick Joseph 
(1S5S-1{)44). Secretary of the 
Foothall Association. Bom April 
14, 1S5S, he 
was educated 
at Rt. Mark’s 
College, Chel- 
sea. A keen 
footballer as a 
j'oung man, he 
became inter- 
ested in the 
organization of 
the game, and 
having served 
on various 
regional committees and acted as 
secretary for the amateur cup 
competition, he was in 1895 ap- 
pointed secretary of the football 
association. He held tha-t position 
till 1934, raising the membership 
of the association from 1,000 to 
750,000. Upon retiring he pub- 
lished Fifty Years of Foothall. 
He was one of the founders of 
the British Olympic association. 
He died March 25, 1944. 

Wallaby. Name given to 

several of the smaller species of 
kangaroos. They are smaller in 
size and brighter in colour than 
the typical kangaroos, and there 
is a slight difference in the incisor 
teeth and the palate. They occur 
in the dense scrub of Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Guinea. See 
Kangaroo. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel 

(1823-1913). A British scientist. 

Bom at Usk, Mon, Jan. 8, 1823, 

he became ac- 
quainted in 
youth with H. W. 
Bates, through 
whose influence 
he became inter- 
ested in natural 
history. Wallace 
spent 1848-52 
collecting in the 
Amazon region, 
and 1864-62 in 
the Malay Archipelago, publishing 
valuable accounts of the expedi- 
tions and drawing the dividing line 
between Lombok and Bali, which 
separates Asia from Australasia. 
This is still known as Wallace’s 
line. While in Borneo he wrote his 
famous essay on the law which has 
regulated the introduction of new 
species, in which he independently 
formulated Darwin’s theory. A 
man of broad and often contro- 
versial views. Wallace was honour- 
ed by many scientific institutions 
and universities and was given 
the O.M. in 1910. He died Nov. 
7, 1913. His many books include 
Travels on the Amazon, 1853 ; The 
Malay Archipelago, 1869 ; Natural 


Selection, 1870 ; Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism, 1874 ; Dar- 
winism, 1889 ; Studies, Scientific 
and Social, 1900 ; Man’s Place 
in the Universe, 1903 ; My Life, 
1905 ; Social Environment and 
Moral Progress, 1912. See Dar- 
winism. 

Wallace, Edgar (1875-1932). 
British novelist and playwright. 
Born in London of unknown 
parents, he w^as 
found as a 
week-old baby 
by a Billings- 
gate fishporter 
who adopted 
him. With only 
a primitive 
education,W’al- 
lace became a 
newspaper 
seller at Lud- 
gate Circus, and later took menial 
posts. At 21 he joined the army 
and was drafted to S. Africa. In 
his spare time he did some free- 
lance journalism, and on the out- 



Wallaby. A mother and her yonng 
oi this smaller species of the 
kangaroo family 


break of the S. African War was 
appointed war correspondent by 
Reuter’s. S. African representative 
of the Daily News, 1900, and the 
Daily Mail, 1901-02, he became 
the first editor of the Rand Daily 
Mail, but soon returned to Fleet 
Street to become a reporter. 

Meanwhile, he had tried his hand 
at fiction, and, first attracted 
notice in 1906 with The Four 
Just Men, a sensational mystery 
story of a new type, for which 
Wallace soon became world- 
famous. Having now discovered 
where his talents lay, he turned 


out more than 150 novels, as well 
as 14 plays, several film scenarios, 
and much incidental journalism, 
including at one time a daily 
article on racing, in which he was 
always interested. He died sud- 
denly in Hollywood, Feb. 10, 1932. 

The detective and mystery 
stories which were ^Wallace’s most 
typical works were, at their best, 
ingenious and well constructed 
and, at their worst, readable, 
though they often showed signs 
of over-hasty writing. Among 
the most successful were The Man 
Who Knew, The IMind of Mr. 
J. G. Reeder, The Green Archer, 
The Melody of Death, and The 
Angel of Terror. Better polished, 
though less characteristic, were 
the early stories of Africa, intro- 
ducing such well delineated charac- 
ters as Sanders, the commissioner, 
and Bosambo, the native chief. In 
his later years Wallace turned to 
the theatre and scored noteworthy 
successes with The Ringer, The 
Terror, The Squeaker, and On the 
Spot. These, like the best of his 
novels, showed a great power of 
creating exciting situations and 
maintaining suspense, as well as 
a salty humour. In 1930 he 
unsuccessfully contested Blackpool 
as a Liberal. In 1934 a memorial 
tablet to “Edgar Wallace, Re- 
porter,” was erected at Ludgate 
Circus, above the spot where he 
had once sold newspapers. His 
autobiography, People, appeared 
in 1927, and his Hollywood Diary 
in 1932. A biography by his 
daughter-in-law, Margaret Lane, 
was published in 1938. 

John Kowland 

Wallace, Henry Aoard (b, 
1888). American politician. Born 
Oct. 7, 1888, and educated at 
Iowa state college, he became 
associate editor, 1910-24, and 
editor, 1924-29, of Wallace’s 
Farmer, which, founded by his 
grandfather, enjoyed great prestige 
in mid- western states. As a farmer 
he worked out the first com 
(maize) hog 
ratio ■ charts, 
and in 1933 
became secret- 
ary of agricul- 
ture in the 
Roosevelt 
cabinet, a post 
he retained 
until elected in 
1940 vice-pre- 
sident. In 1944 
H. S. Tmman was preferred by 
Roosevelt as vice-presideht, and 
Wallace became secretary of 
commerce next year, w;hen he 
published Sixty Million Jobs. 
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Ke:?ignin:? in 194G after his attack 
on the administration’s attitude 
to Russia, he soon launched a 
cmsade to reverse what he 
believed the mistaken direction of 
U.S, foreign policy, touring Europe 
and holding meetings. As can- 
didate of his newly founded Pro- 
gressive party for the presidency 
in 194S Wallace polled 1,157,172 
votes onlv (out of 48,836,579). 

Wallace, Lewis (1827-1905). 
American soldier and novelist. 
Born at Brookville, Ind., April 10, 
1827, he served 
in the Mexican 
War, became 
major - general 
in the Civil 
War, and was 
governor of 
Xew Mexico, 
1S78-S1, after- 
wards going to 
Turkey as min- 
ister for four 
years. He died Feb. 17, 1905. 
Lew Wallace is remembered for 
Ben Hut, 1880, a story of Palestine 
and Rome in the time of Christ. 
This was a success when adapted 
for the stage, and an even greater 
one on the screen. 

Wallace, Nelub (d. 1948). 
British variety artist. Eleanor 
Jane Wallace was bom of English 
parents at Glasgow, on March 18, 
1882, according to books, though 
allegedly at least ten years earlier. 
She first appeared as a juvenile 
clog-dancer at the Steam-Clock 
music hall, Birmingham, in 1888, 
came to London in 1903, and in 
1910 was in the programme of the 
Palladium at its opening. Billed 
as The Essence of Eccentricity she 
created a new style of burlesque ; 
her ludicrous tripping gait was 
set off by a thxn feather boa, 
minute hat with feather, tight 
skirt, and elastic-sided boots. Her 
songs usually dealt comically, 
and sometimes cruelly, with the 
girl who was jilted in her love 
affairs. She was renowned as a 
dame in London pantomime, and 
toured in revue as late as 1945, in 
That’ll Be the Day. After figuring 
in the royal command variety 
programme of 1948, she was taken 
ill, and died Nov, 24. 

Wallace, SntBiCHAED (1818-90). 
British art collector. Bora in 
London, July 26, 1818, perhaps a 
natural son of Maria, marchioness 
of Hertford, he was brought up 
in Paris. In 1870 he inherited 
Hertford House (q.w.), together 
with its pictures and other works 
of art. During the siege of 
Paris he spent large sums on the 
organization of ambulances and 


the endowment 
of a British hos- 
pital, for which 
services he was 
rewarded v ith a 
baronetcy, 1871. 

He was M.P. for 
Lisburn, 1873- 
85, and died in 
Paris, July 20, Sir Richard Wal- 
1890. His widow lace. British art 
at her death in collector 
1897 left to the nation the Wal- 
lace Collection (q.v.)* 

Wallace, Sir William (c. 1270- 
1305). Scottish hero. Supposed 
to have been a son of Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, a knight of Renfrew- 
shire, according to the history 
of Blind Harrj’, he spent his early 
years in Stirlingshire and Dundee. 
The tale goes that he killed an 
Englishman in revenge for a 
slight, and w’as outlawed. He fled 
into the hills, gathered a force of 
malcontents and desperadoes, later 
joined by nobles and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries who wished to use 
Wallace against their common 
enemy the English, and carried on 
guerrilla war. Such wild deeds as 
the attack on the English court of 
justice at Scone, and the burning 
of the soldiers’ quarters in the 
barns of Ayr, attracted to Wallace 
more followers, but also the notice 
of Edward I of England, who dis- 
patched a large army against him. 
At Irvine, in July, 1297, a treaty 
was drawn up by which Wallace 
lost the support of his wealthier 
supporters, and he fled. 

Within two months Wallace 
had a considerable army, re- 
captured most of tihe forts N. of 
the Forth, and invested Dundee, 
when he heard news of a large 
English force moving to attack 
him. Marching quickly to Stirling, 



Sir Williaxa Wallace. The statue of 
the Scottish hexo erected in Aberdeen 
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he stationed himself at Abbey 
Craig above the Forth ; as the 
English crossed the river on 
Sept. 11 he fell upon and almost 
annihilated them, pursuing the 
remainder to Berwick. Wallace 
then advanced into England and 
laid it waste as far as Newcastle. 
He was chosen guardian of the 
Scottish kingdom, but was hinder- 
ed b}’ the jealousy of the nobles, 
though he effected important 
reforms in military organization. 
Edward hastened home from 
Flanders and arriv^ed in Scotland 
at the head of a large force, which 
on July 22, 1298, came up with 
Wallace at Falkirk. The battle 
ended in the rout of the Scottish 
army and the flight of its general. 
For years he lived in obscurity, 
an outlaw and a rebel. Eventually 
he was hunted dowm and captured, 
possibly through treacheiy, Aug. 5, 
1305, near Glasgow. He was taken 
in chains to London, tried as a 
traitor at Westminster Hall, and 
on Aug. 23 executed, his body 
being barbarically maltreated. 

Wallace possessed all the quali- 
ties of a national hero ; a man of 
great strength and height, he had 
infinite courage and a personality 
which drew men. His career was, 
of course, romanticised by later 
generations, but his influenee on 
them never failed. He had the 
makings of a wise statesman, and 
restored order and unity for the 
only time for centuries. Wallace’s 
life was written by A. F. Morison, 
1898, and his name has been 
immortalised in Burns’s poem, 
Scots wha hae. 

Wallace, William Vincent 
(1813-65). A British composer. 
Bom at Waterford, July 1, 1813, 
the son of a regimental band- 
master, he became well-known as 
a violinist in Dublin, and in 1834 
began a roving career in Australia, 
India, and S. America, which 
lasted ten years and included 
escapes from violent death. In 
1845 he settled in London, to 
produce immediately his popular 
opera, Maritana, which enjoyed 
great success. Lurline, 1860, 
another opera, was equally admired 
at the time. Wallace’s piano 
pieces and operas, many composed 
on the Continent, are little known. 
He died Oct. 12, 1865. 

WaUacebnrg, Town of On- 
tario, Canada. It is in Kent co. in 
the S.W. comer of the province, 
on the Sydenham river, which is 
navigable for the largest lake 
vessels. It has bus connexion 
with the C.P.R. and O.N.R., 
at Chatham, and is on P5re 
Marquette rly. Chief industries 
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are carrit'd on at giat*.s works, 
Hour and tiax mills, machine shops, 
shipyard:?, and a sugar refinery. 
Pop. 4,9St>. 

Wallace Collection. Gallery of 
works of art in London. The 


for ca very extensive agricultural 
area. Copper, lead, barley and 
wheat are exported, machinery 
and phosphate rock being the 
chief imports. Wallaroo, Kadina, 
and Moonta form a group of 


Idaho gold mines, but the place 
w^as long disorderly and looked 
after by Vigilantes. It has fiour- 
railling and meat-packing estab- 
lishments. Pop. 18,109. 

Wallenstein, Albrecht Wen- 


collection made by the ,Srd and 
4th marquesses of Hertford and 
Sir RiL'hard Wallace, was l)e- 
qneathed by Lady Wallace (d. 
1897), widow of Sir Richard, to 
the Eiiirlish nation. Hertford 
House, ilanchestcr Square, was 
bought, and the gallery was 
opened to the public in 19<X). 
Preneh masters of the 1 8th century 
are represented, while the Italian 
and Spanish w'orks include fine 
examples of Titian, Velazquez, 
and ilurilln ; Rembrandt, Rubens, 
and the English portraitists are 
represented. Besides sculpture 
and other ohjets d'art, there is an 


closely connected townships. Pop. 
10,000. The mining areas close 
bv have a pop. of 5,000. 

‘Wallas, Graham (1858-1932). 
English sociologist. He w'as born 
at Sunderland May 31, 1858, and 
educated at Shrewsbury, and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Lecturer at the London School of 
Economics from 1895, he was one 
of the founders of the Fabian 
Society and played a prominent 
part in civic affairs as a member 
of the L.C.C. and of the London 
school board. Appointed in 1914 
professor of political science at 
London university, where he 


zEL Eusebius von (1583-1634). 
German soldier. Born to a noble 
Lutheran 
family at Her- : 
manic, Bo- 
hemia, Sept. 

15, 1583, he 
was educated 
at Olmutz, 
and became a 
professing but 
never devout 

R.C. He next . _ „ , . 

went to the Bohemian soldier 
university 

of Altdorf, thence to Bologna 
and Padua, became a believer in 


armoury, and the assembly of 18th 
century' French furniture and por- 
celain is unique. See, Hertford 
House. 

Wallace’s line. Division, 
coinciding with Lombok Strait, 
between the W. islands of the 
Malay archipelago (having Asiatic 
fauna) and the E. islands (with 
Australasian). It was first noted 
by Alfred Russell Wallace (g'.v.) on 


stayed nine years, he wrote books 
advocating a view of international 
cooperation that influenced many 
contemporaries and students. His 
best-known works were Life of 
Francis Place, 1897 ; Human 
Nature in Politics, 1908 ; The 
Great Society, 1914; Our Social 
Heritage, 1921 ; The Art of 
Thought, 1926. Wallas died Aug. 
9, 1932. 


astrology, and went on a tour of 
W'estern Europe. Having fought 
for the emperor, Rudolph II, in 
Hungary, he married a widow, 
who brought him great wealth 
and, after her death in 1614, 
large estates in Moravia. He 
raised, equipped, and commanded 
a company of horse in the service 
of the Emperor Ferdinand against 
Venice in 1617, and then married 


his travels in the region 1854-62. Wallasey. Co. and mun. bor. another heiress. In high favour at 
Wallach) Otto (1847-1931). and seaside resort of Cheshire, the imperial court, he refused to 
German chemist, bom March 27, England. It is situated on the listen to the revolutionaries on the 
1847, at Kdnigsberg, now Kalinin- Wirral peninsula outbreak of the Bohemian revolt, 

grad. Professor of chemistry at at the mouth of 1618. Instead he got together a 

GSttingen, 1876-1915, he special- the Mersey and regiment of cuirassiers, saving 

ised in the chemical and analytical is separated from Vienna from disaster by taking 

treatment of terpenes and cam- * Bii*kenhead by a command of the imperial forces 

phor, and helped to give volatile channel called after the death of Buquoy. He was 

oils and scents industrial import- the Great Float, made a prince ofthe empire in 1623, 

anoe. He was awarded the Nobel It is a railway and duke of Friedland in 1625. 

prize for chemistry in 1910 His walla^arma 'terminus. The olJi Wallenstein defeated Mansfeld 

chief book was Terpene und Kam- parish church of at Dessau, 1626, and having out- 

pfer, 1909. JHe died Feb. 26, 1931. S. Hilary was rebuilt, after fire, in manoeuvred both birn and Bethlen 
Wallachia os Walachia (Rum, 1859. The bor. of Wallasey com- Gabor, forced upon them a truce. 
Mun^nia). Prov, of Rumania. It prises New Brighton, E^emont, Next he pursued Christian of 
lies in the S. of the country and Seaoombe, Ifiscard, and Poulton, Denmark through to the sea. 

includes the capital Bukarest. residential suburbs of Liverpool Within two years the Catholic 

Covering an area of 29,960 sq. m., and connected with that city by cause had been made supreme : 
it is a plain of great fertility and ferry and the Mersey Tunnel. WaUenstein was given the duchy 

the principal agricultural area of The corporation maintains parks, of Mecklenburg. He desired a 

Rumania. It takes its name from recreation grounds, boating lake, Germany united under the emper- 

the Wallaohs, a nomadic people of golf links, schools, and libraries, or and enjoying religious tolera- 

the Balkans of Roman or partly The borough has a sea and river tion, but in 1629 came the Edict of 
Roman descent and speaMng a front 7 m. long, and one of its Restitution, a fatal blow at 
language of Latin origin. An in- open-air swimming-baths is the Wallenstein’s policy, 
dependent principality from the biggest in the world# The holiday For two years the successes of 
Bliddle Ages, Wallachia Was, how- resort area centres on New Gnstavus forced the emperor again 
ever, at least after 1343, compelled Brighton. Wallasey sends one to ask his aid in 1632, and he 
to pay tribute to the Turks, and member to parliament. Pop. est. raised another army, which cleared 
later was ruled by Turkish ap- 100,300. Wirral# Bohemia of the Saxons, and 

pomtees. ^ In 1861 Wallachia was Walla Walla. City of Washing- forced the Swedes to withdraw 
united with Moldavia to form ton, U.S*A. The oo. seat of a oo. from Nuremberg, The emperor 
Rumania. with the same name, it stands on promised to cancel the Edict of 

Wall^oo. Seaport of South the Oregon border, 208 na. E.N,E. Restitution ; he failed to imple- 
Au^sraiia. It stands on the E. side of Portland. There is a station on ment the promise, and Wallenstein 
^ Pacific rly. Prosperity set planned to desert him. He made 

of Actelalue by rly , It is the port in soOn after tne opening of the overtures to the Protestant powers. 
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Upon which the emperor charged 
him with treachery, and Wallen- 
stein was murdered by a party of 
his own soldiers at Eger (Cheb), 
Feb. 25, 1634. 

Wallenstein developed from a 
brilliant soldier of fortune into a 
man of wide intellect, ambitions, 
and schemes. Instead of allowing 
his armies to live on the country, 
he provided his own train of 
supplies, derived, with the pay of 
his mercenaries, from prescriptions 
on imperial authority. To accuse 
him of treachery to the emperor is 
not altogether fair. He was cold, 
calculating, and judiciously cruel. 
Utterly unprincipled, he stands out 
from his contemporaries as soldier 
and administrator, and his death 
removed the one man capable of 
giving either side in Germany a 
decisive victory. Schiller wTote a 
great tragedy on his career. Pron. 
Vahlenshtine. 

Waller, Edmuxd (1606-87). 
English poet and politician. Re- 
lated to both Cromwell and Hamp- 
den, he was 
bom March 9, 
1606, at Coles- 
hill, now in 
Bucks. After 
education at 
Eton 'and 
King’s College, 
Cambridge, he 
sat in parlia- 
ment from 

ierittgtte 

Beaconsfield estate on his father’s 
death in 1616, Waller in 1631 
married a London heiress, Anna 
Bankes (d. 1634), paid unsuccess- 
ful court to Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
the Sacharissa of his verse, and 
later wedded Mary Bracey (d. 
1677), of Thame. Involved in a 
plot to secure London for Charles I 
in 1643, he was fined £10,000 and 
banished, but was pardoned by 
Cromwell in 1651. Father of the 
house at his retirement in 1677, he 
died at Hall Bam, Beaconsfield, 
Oct. 21, 1687. 

Waller was renowned for lyric 
verses in his own day, and the ex- 
quisite Go, Lovely Rose, survives 
in very many anthologies, while 
some fines written in extreme old 
age should be remembered for their 
depth and sincerity. But his im- 
portance for poetry is as a reformer 
who pruned away the luxuriant 
conceits of the metaphysical school 
and develtmed afresh the heroic 
couplet, Cormdt Works, ed. G, 
Thom-Drury, 1893. 

Waller, Lewis (1860-1916). 
British actor. William Waller 
liOwis, who was born at Bilbao, 






Spain, Kov. 3, 
1S60, first ap- 
p e a r e d at 
Toole’s The- 
atre in 1883, He 
played leading 
Shakespearian 
parts under 
Tree’s and his 
Le^s Waller, own manage- 

British actor ment, especially 

Hotspur, Henry V, and Brutus, and 
became the popular romantic hero 
of the day in such costume plays 
as The Three Musketeers, Robin 
Hood, and Monsieur Beaucaire. 
He was manager successively of 
the Haymarket, Shaftesbury, 
Imperial, and Lyric theatres. He 
died Nov. 1, 1915. 

Waller, Sm William (c. 1597- 
1668). English soldier. Son of the 
lieutenant of Dover, he was sent to 
Magdalen Hall, 

fought in the 
Thirty Years 
War, being l lKy ‘ '' 

On the outbreak 

he served as a 
parliamentarian 

colonel of horse SirWilhamW^er, 
in the West, but Enghsh seWier 
after gaining successes was de- 
feated at Lansdown and Round- 
way Down, 1643, Having captured 
Basing House and Arundel, he 
again lost a battle, at-Cropredy 
Bridge, 1644. A strong Presbyter- 
ian, Waller proposed the formation 
of the new model army, and retired 
from the field under the Self- 
Denying Ordinance, At the close 
of the protectorate he took part in 
negotiations for the restoration of 
Charles II, He died Sept. 19, 1668. 

Wallflower {Chevirantlms cheiri). 
Perennial herb of the family Cruci- 
ferae, native of N. and Central 


Europe. It forms a small bush a 
foot or two in height, with alternate 
lauce-shaped leaves and racemes 
of fragrant 
flowers, which 
in the natural 
state are 
orange-yellow, 
but under 
cultiva tion 
YSLTy from a 
clear yellow 
through blood- 
red to dark 
brown. The 
plant was 
introduced to 
British gar- 
dens in the lat- 
ter half of the 
16th cent. In many places it has 
become naturalised on ancient 
walls, and these escapes have 
reverted to the natural yellow of 
the flowers. 

Wall Game. Football match 
peculiar to Eton College. The 
most complete^ original variant, 
unlike any game of football seen 
elsewhere, it has been played since 
time immemorial every S. Andrew’s 
day (Nov. 30) between Collegers 
and Oppidans. The teams, eleven 
a side, line up at the middle point 
of a wall 120 ft. long. Some dis- 
tance on each side of this point is 
a calx (chalk mark). Play is re- 
stricted to a distance of 6 yds. from 
the wall. Five of the players on 
each side, the huUies, keep close to 
the wall and form the nucleus 
round which a scrummage is con- 
centrated. Players endeavour to 
push the ball behind their oppon- 
ents’ calx, and there touch it on 
the wall with the hand. If anyone 
succeeds, his side is allowed to shy 
at goal — at one end a garden door, 
at the other a marked space on a 
large elm. As it is almost im- 
possible to get the ball beyond the 
goal’s defenders, 
the game is de- 
cided by shies ; 
one goal counting 
as 10 shies. 

WalUngford. 
Mun. bor. and 
market town of 
Berks, England. 
On the Thames, 
here crossed by 
a long, stone 
bridge, the town 
is 15 m. N.W. of 
Reading, and the 
terminus of a 
branch rly. There 
are three parish 
churches, of which 
the oldest is that 
of S. Leonard 


Wall Gama. The football game peotdiar to Eton College, 
played annually on S. Andrew’s day 


Wallflower. Leaves 
and flowers 
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John Wallis, 
mathematician 


filth century). In the church 
of Feter Sir \Y. Blackstone is 
huried. The castle, containing 
Roman and Danish remains, was 
tlie scene of a lt> weeks'* siege by 
parliamentary forces during the 
(*ivil War, and was mostly 

(lenu *Ii>]jed a few years later. The 
town o»?('npies the site of a Roman 
camp. The treaty of Wallingford is 
tlie name of the peace made here in 
1 loll between Stephen and Matilda. 
^Market dav, Fri. Pop. est. 3,700. 

Wallis,* John (1610-1703). 
English mathematician. Born at 
Ashford. Kent, Xov. 23, 1616, and 
educated a t 
Felsted and 
Emmanuel 
College, Cam- 
bridge, he was 
ordained 1640. 
About 1645 he 
became associ- 
a t e d with 
Robert Boyle, 
and in 1649 
was appointed 
Savilian pro- 
fessor of geometry at Oxford. His 
Arithmetica Iniinitorum, 1655, 
contained the principles of the cal- 
culus, and became a standard work ; 
it explains the method of arriTing 
at the quadrature of a circle. Wallis 
introduced the principles of analogy 
and continuity into mathematics, 
explained negative and fractional 
indices, and his Algebra, 1685, con- 
tained the first systematic use of 
formulae. Also a logician and 
grammarian, he died Oct. 28, 1703. 

WaUis Archipelago. French 
colony in the Pacific Ocean. The 
group lies N. of Tonga and N.E. of 
Fiji and consists of Wallis (Uvea) 
and Futuna islands : area, 40 sq. 
m. ; pop., 4,243, It was placed 
under French protection in 1842. 

Walloon (akin to Welsh, for- 
eigner). Dominant ethnic stock in 
S.B. Belgium, with offshoots in the 
French frontier depts. Numbering 
under 3,000,000, they are of Alpine 
stock, descended from the ancient 
Gallic Belgae, with Teuton and 
Roman admixture. Their archaic 
Romance dialect is in colloquial 
use by a fraction of the Walloons, 
who commonly speak French. 

In EIizabeth*s reign, and In 
Stuart times, Walloon Protestant 
refugees settled at Canterbury and 
elsewhere in England, practising 
sOk weaving and cloth manufac- 
ture ; and in Canterbury cathedral 
crypt ^ey maintained separate 
worship from 1561. Bee Belgium. 

WaUpaper, The practice of 
covering walls with decorative 
paper is mentxoned under Painting 
and Decorat^. 


Wall Pennywort, Navel wort, 
OR Penny Pies (Cotyledon urn- 
biUcus). Perennial herb of the 
family Crassu- 
laceae. a native 
of Europe, W. 

Asia, and Afri- 
ca. It has a 
fleshy root- 
stock, from 
which spring 
the round fleshy 
leaves, one in. 
to three ins. 
across, depress- 
ed in the centre 
and with the 
1 e a f - s t a 1 k 
attached to the 
middle of the 
underside. On 
the flowering 
stem they are 
spoon -shaped 
and wedge- 
shaped. The 
stem, which 
varies from 6 to 
18 ins., is cov- 
e r e d with 
drooping, greenish-white cylindri- 
cal fliowers. It commonly grows on 
rocks or in crannies of old walls. 

Walls, Tom Kirby (1883-1949). 
British actor. Bom at Kings- 
thorpe, Northants, Feb. 18, 1883, 
he attended 
Northampton 
countyschool, 
and became 
a London 
policeman. 
He first ap- 
peared on the 
stageinpanto- 
mime in Glas- 
gow, 1905, and 
made his Lon- 
don d4hut two years later. He 
played mainly in musical comedy, 
and in 1922 entered into manage- 
ment with Leslie Henson, present- 
ing Tons of Money at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre. Walls then put on 
at the Aldwyoh Theatre (q.v.) a 
series of successful farces, with 
himself as a cynical foil for the 
simplicities of Ralph Lynn and 
Robertson Hare. In the 1930s he 
appeared in screen versions of the 
-^dwych farces. Walls then 
changed his style, becoming a 
serious actor of character parts in 
such films as Halfway House, 
1944 ; Johnny Frenchman ; The 
Master of Bankdam, 1947. Train- 
ing his own horses, he won the 
Derby in 1932 with April the Fifth , 
He died Nov. 27, 1949. 

Wallsend. Mun. bor. of North- 
umberland, England. On the N. 
bank of the Tyne, 4 m. E. of New- 


castle, it stands 
on the site of the 
Roman camp of 
Segedunum, and 
is named from 
being the E. end 
of Hadrian’s W all 
(q.v.). Thegrowth 
of the town is due waUsend arms 
to its collieries, 

opened in the late 1 8th century, and 
to shipbuilding and engineering 
works. It has a rly. station. 
Wallsend gives its name to a bor. 
constituency. Pop. 46,980. 

Wall Street* Thoroughfare in 
lower New York City, in which the 
stock exchange is situated. The 
name is used as a synonym for the 
American stock market. 

Wall Trees. Horticultural 
term for trees prepared and grafted 
for culture against walls; and 
specifically for fruit trees which 
have undergone training for this 
purpose. All pip or stone fruits 
may be grown against walls, but 
such protection is an absolute 
necessity for the ripening of 
peaches, nectarines, or apricots 
grown in the open air in Great 
Britain. They should be grown 
against walls with a S. or S.W. as- 
pect. i6fee Espalier ; Gardening. 

Walmer Castle. Official resi- 
dence of the lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports (g.v.). About 3 m. S. 
of Deal, the original building, 
erected in 1539 as a coast block- 
house, has since been much altered 
and enlarged. Visitors are admitted. 

Waluey Island. Island off the 
N.W. coast of Lancs, England, 
forming part of the county bor. of 
Barrow-in-Fumess, to which it is 
connected by means of the Jubilee 
Bridge, opened in 1908. The N. 
end of the island is joined to the 
mainland by a causeway accessible 
at low tide. The island includes the 
suburbs of Vickerstown N. and S., 



Wall Trees. A hozizoat^y trained 
espalier pear tree; ligltt, a 
cordon tree 



Wall Pennywort. 
Spike ol flowers 
and leaves 



Tom Walls, 
British actor 
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Walmer Castle. Official residence of the lord 
warden of the Cinane Ports. See facing page 


built in the early 20th century by 


... ^ browTi 

colour, and though 

coarse-grained takes a 
high polish, making it 
suitable for cabinet- 

making. 

Walpole, Horace or 
Horatio (1717-97). 
English author and 

letter writer. Born in 
London, Sept. 24, 1717, 

the lord Robert 

ing page Walpole, 1st earl of 
Orford, he was educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cam- 


the Tickers eo. for the housing of bridge. Made inspector of imports 


their workpeople. On the W. side, 
abutting upon the Irish Sea, is a 
public pleasure ground known as 
Biggar Bank, a strip of grass nearly 
two miles long, with a broad fore- 
shore. Bathing, boating, and 
other recreations are available. 
Pop. est. 9,100. 

Walnut (Jugla7is regia). Large 
timber tree of the family eJugland- 
aceae. It is a native of Asia, and 

rarr-J~ • 





Walnut. 1. Cluater of nuts. 

2. Leal 8. Male catMns. 4. 
Xhe fruits which contain the nuts 

reached Great Britain in the 15th 
century. It attains a height be- 
tween 40 ft. and 60 ft., with a 


and exports, 1737-38, and usher 
of the ex- r-- r- - ' ^ ' 

chequer, con- 
troller of the 
pipe, and 
clerk of the 
estreats, 1738, 
he travelled 
on the Conti- 
nent, 1739- 
41,partofthe 

Gray the poet. 

M.P. for Callington 1741-64 ; Castle 
Rising, 1754-57 ; King’s Lynn, 
1757-^8, he succeeded to the earl- 
dom of Orford, Dec., 1791 ; and, 
dying in London, March 2, 1797, 
was buried at Houghton, Norfolk. 

In 1747 Walpole had settled 
near Twickenham, where he built 
a kind of Gothic castle, collected 
furniture, pictures, curios, etc. (dis- 
persed at auction, 1842), set up a 
private printing press, and formed 
a friendship with Agnes and Mary 
Berry. He is best remembered by 
his letters, in which the life of 
his time is vividly reflected. 
His Castle of Otranto, 1764, 
inaugurated the tale of terror in 
English literature. 

Bibliography. Works, ed. Mary 
Berry, 6 vols., 1798; Memoirs of 
the Keign of George III, ed. G. F. R. 
Barker, 4 vols., 1894 ; Letters, ed. 
P. Cunningham, 9 vols., 1867—69, 
and ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee, 1 6 vols., 
1903—05 ; Horace Walpole and His 


broad, spreading head and a short World, L. B. Seeley, 1884; Lives^ 
bole, the girth of which may exceed L. Melville, 1930 ; S. Gwyim, 1932 ; 
20 ft., covered with yellow-grey R. W, Ketton-C^mer, 1946. 
bark which splits in a net-like pat- Walpole, Sir Hugh Sey- 
tem. The long leaves are broken moub (1884-1941). English nove- 
into 6-9 lance-shaped leaflets, list. The son of George Walpole, 
which give off a spicy aroma. The bishop of Edin- 

flowers are of two kinds : numerous ■HHBpHjfHl 
pollen-bearing (male) blossoms in born in^New 

long, hanging green catkins, and Zealand,March 

small spikes of one to four female I3» 1S84, and 

flowers at the tip of a shoot, which educated at 

develop into the single-seeded King’s School, 

fruits (walnuts) enclosed in a wrin- Canterbury; 

kled, stony shell and invested in a Bede College, 

green, fleshy coat. These ripen only ^BBBflBSflBI Durham; and 
m the S. parts of Great Britain. ^ Hugh Watode, Emmanuel 
The tough, light wood, when mat- Bxit^ noveSfe College, Cam- 


bridge. He was for a time a 
schoolmaster. His first novel. The 
Wooden Horse, 1909, made little 
stir, but foreshadowed the original 
symbolism which was to make 
many of his later stories popular, 
and with Maradick at Forty, 1910, 
he came to be accepted as a new 
force in fictional literature. Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill, 1911, a force- 
ful psychological study of a school- 
master’s life, and probably his best 
book, was folio-wed by the scries 
dealing with London life. These 
books were The Prelude to Adven- 
ture, 1912 ; Fortitude, 1913 ; and 
The Young Enchanted, 1922. The 
Duchess of Wrexe, 1914, opened a 
new series, to which belong The 
Green IVIirror, 1918, and Winters- 
moon, 1928. The Dark Forest, 
1916, described his war experi- 
ences with the Red Cross in Russia; 
The Secret City, 1919, on the 1917 
revolution in St. Petersburg, won 
the James Tait Black prize. 

In 1919 Walpole began a new 
trilogy dealing with the childhood 
of one J eremy . Most of the J eremy 
books, with The Cathedral, 1922, 
which was dramatised in 1932, 
dealt with the Cornish town of 
Polchester. This was also the scene 
of the Old Ladies, 1924, and Har- 
mer John, 1926. Walpole also 
showed himself adept at the writing 
of “intellectual thrillers” with Por- 
trait of a Man with Red Hair, 1925. 
Meanwhile he had begun his big- 
gest series of novels. The Herries 
Chronicle (g.v.). His later novels 
included Hans Frost, 1929, and 
Captain Nicholas, 1934. He acted 
as adviser to the Hollywood film 
version of David Copperfield, and 
played a part as a clergyman in it. 

As well as being one of the most 
popular and prolifio novelists of 
his day and country, Walpole was 
a biographer and critic, writing 
studies of Joseph Conrad, 1916, 
and Anthony Trollope, 1928 ; and 
author of short stories. He also 
wrote The Apple Trees, Four 
Reminiscences, 1933. First chair- 
man of the Book Society selection 
committee, he was knighted 1937, 
and died June 1, 1941. ConsuU 
H.W. : A Study, M. Steen, 1933. 

Walpole, Sib Robert, 1st 
Eabl of Orforb (1676-1746). 
English statesman. Born Aug. 26, 
1676, at Houghton, into a Norfolk 
landowningfamily, be was educated 
at King’s College, Cambridge, in- 
herited his father’s estates, and 
entered parliament in 1701. A 
typical, coarse-minded, har<J- 
headed, and . capable country 
gentleman, lucid and forcible but 
not eloquent of speech, with a 
mastery of figures and a shrewd 
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JudfremeiTit of men, marred by a 
cynical disbelief in their possible 
disint^^rcstedness, he soon made his 
mark in the 
house of com- 
mons. He first 
iicld olHce in 
the Whii^ ad- 
ministration as 
secretary of 
vrar, 170S; was 
condemned for 
corruption in 
defiance of 
evidence by a 
partisan vote 
in 1712, and 
placed in the Tower; but returned 
to office wdth the Whigs on the 
accession of George I in 1714. 
Tliencefortli the Whigs were over- 
whelmingly predominant in parlia- 
ment, and there the battles were 
between Whig factions, not be- 
tween Whigs and Tories. 

The group to which Walpole 
belonged was practically in opposi- 
tion from 1717 until 1721, when 
the coUapse of the South Sea 
Bubble and his own reputation as 
a financier brought back \Valpole 
and his brother-in-law, Towns- 
hend, as the heads of the govern- 
ment, from which Townshend 
retired in 1730. Walpole, who 
would endure no rival in the 
cabinet, dominated the nation for 
18 years — ^the first and longest 
premiership in U. K. history. He 
refused a peerage in 1723, but 
accepted the Garter in 1726. His 
ascendancy was threatened for a 
moment at the accession of George 
II, 1727, only to be re-established 
more firmly than ever through the 
influence of George’s able queen, 
Caroline of Anspach. Walpole, 
without a spark of idealism, direc- 
ted his policy to the one supreme 
object of advancing the material 
prosperity of England, developing 
her commerce, keeping her at 
p^e, and resisting aU tempta- 
tions to take part in European 
embroilments. He failed, how- 
ever, to make any other prepara- 
tion than the mere accumulation 
of wealth for the struggle which he 
himself knew to be Ernest inevit- 
able. When the conflict with 
Spain was forced on him by the 
greed of the nation in 1739, 
England had a reserve of wealth, 
convertible into power, which 
ultimately gave her victory. 

Walpole’s government was de- 
etruotive because it was morally 
debasing, founded on the belief 
that neither men nor nations are 
influ^oed by any but material 
oonfiiderations. Walpole employed 
the system of parliamentary cor- 



ruption more methodioaUy than 
his predecessors, though a good deal 
less profusely than his successors ; 
he did not say that “ every man 
ha.s his price,” but he acted on 
that doctrine as a general principle. 
After being forced to declare war 
he held on to office, although he 
was wholly unfitted to be war 
minister. Pwesignation was finally 
compelled in 1742, when ho 
received the title of earl of Orford. 
He died March 18, 1745. Horace 
Walpole was his youngest child. 

Walpole is supremely important 
in constitutional history as the 
first real prime minister, insisting 
on joint ministerial . 
responsibility and | 
the supremacy of ! 
the commons rather 
than depending 
for support on ■ 
royal favour. r 



Walras. A young Atlantic walrus. Top, the 
tusks of an adult male walrus 
W, 5. Bcrridae>, F.Z.S. 


BibUographj/, Lives, W. Coxe, 
1798-1800; A. 0. Ewald, 1878; 
Lord Morley, new ed. 1921 ; Boling- 
broke and Wal^le, J. M. Robert- 
son, 1919 ; The Endless Adventrire, 
F. S. Oliver, 1930-31 ; E.W. and 
His Age, G. R. Stirling Taylor, 1931. 

Walpurga (d. c. 779). English 
missionary and saint. Daughter 
of Richard, king of the West 
Saxons, she was sent to Germany 
her brother, the bishop of 
Eiohstatt, to help her cousin, 
S. Boniface, in his missionary 
work. She became abbess at 
Heidenheim in 754 and also super- 
intended its monastery from 760. 
Her festival is on Feb. 25. 

Walpurgbs Night* iElve of 
S, Walpurga’s day, which is 
celebrated in Germany on IVIay X. 
It coincided with the old pagan 
May festival, when witches were 
believed to assemble on mountains, 
especially the Blooksberg or Brock- 
en, to riot in the company of 
demons, and worship the devil, 
in a witches’ sabbath. A scene in 
Goethe’s Faust and in Gounod^s 
opera illustrates the legend, See 
Brocken ; Witchoraft* 


Walrus (Odobenus). Large fin- 
footed, carnivorous mammal. It 
is related to the sea-lion, from 
which it differs in certain details 
of its dentition, larger size, 
heavier and bulkier body, and the 
absence of external ears. When 
adult, the walrus is at once distin- 
guished by the pair of huge tusks 
growing from the upper jaw. 
These often exceed a foot in 
length, and are used both in 
fighting and for digging molluscs 
out of the bed of the sea. A full- 
grown male walrus is 10 to 12 ft. 
long, and may weigh 3,000 lb. 
When young the body is covered 
with light frown fur, 
but this tends to dis- 
appear later. 

There are two rather 
distinct races of these 
animals. The Atlantic 
walrus (O, rosmarus) 
occurs in Spitsbergen 
and other islands off the 
extreme N. of Europe, 
and has been seen as far 
S. as the coasts of Scot- 
land. In* America it 
occurs on the islands 
about Baffin Bay. The 
Pacific walrus (<?. obesvs) 
is found about Alaska 
and the N.E. coasts of 
Siberia. It has been 
exterminated in many 
districts by relentless 
hunting' for its oil and 
hide. Walruses feed 
almost entirely on bi- 
valve molluscs. 

Walrus. Former British am- 
phibious military aircraft. Put 
into service in 1935, it was adopted 
by the Royal Navy, as the first 
amphibian to be catapulted with 
full military load. A biplane with 
a wing span of 45 ft., the Walrus 
had a max. speed of 124 m.p.h. 
The aircraft, carried a crew of four, 
and was fitted to drop bombs or 
depth charges. It ceased to be 
operational in 1940. 

Walsall, Co. and mun. bor. of 
Staffs, England. Situated 8 m. 
N.W. of Birmingham and 120 m. 
from London, it . 
is served by rly, 
and canal and 
it possesses an 
aerodrome. Its 
geographical 
position is of 
great advantage 
for transport 
and trade. The 
parish church of 
rebuilt in 1819, contains remains 
of an older building. Other edifices 
include the modem council house, 
town haJl, free library, museum, 
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institute of science and art, and 
theatres. There are several recre- 
ation grounds, and a memorial to 
Sister Dora {see Pattison, Mark). 
Queen Mary's school here was 
founded in 1554. “ The town of a 
hundred trades ” makes all kinds 
of metal and leather goods, especi- 
ally hardware and saddlery. \YaI- 
sail had a mayor in the 15th cen- 
tuiy, and was made a chartered 
town in 1627, when it was known 
for buckles and other iron goods. 
Since 1832 it has sent one member 
to parliament. Market days, Tues. 
and Sat. Pop. est. 111,010. 

Walsh, JoH 2 T Henry (1810-88)* 
British writer, A Londoner, bom 
Oct. 21, 1810, he became a member 
of the Royal 
College of Sur- 
geons in 1832. 
Taking to liter- 
ature, he was 
for many years 
editor of " The 
Field, and, un- 
der the pseu- 
d o n y m of 
J.H.W.ld.. Stonehenge, 
BriShw^ books 

on various 
branches of sport. He was also 
founder of the National Coursing 
club and the All-England Lawn 
Tennis club. Walsh's many works 
included Manual of British Rural 
Sports, 1856; The Horse in the 
Stable and the Field, 1861 ; 
Dogs of the British Islands, 1867 ; 
and The Modem Sportsman’s Gun 
and Rifle, 2 vols., 1882-84. He 
died at Putney, Feb. 12, 1888. 

Walsingham. Town of Norfolk, 
England. It is situated on the 
Stiffkey, 5 m. S.E, of Wells, with a 
rly. station, Tlie parish church of 
S. Mary, restored in 1861, contains 
a fine Perpendicular font enriched 
with carvings. The ruined Augus- 
tinian priory of Our Lady of Wal- 
singham was a famous pilgrim 
resort of the Middle Ages. It was 
founded in 1061 and grew round 
the chapel of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, a copy of the Sancta Casa at 
Nazareth. The ruins include por- 
tions of the church, the two wish- 
ing wells, parts of the refectory and 
gatehouses. There are also ruins of 
a Franciscan friary and some alms- 
houses. Pop. 800. jS^ee Pilgrim. 

Walsingham, Sm Francis (c. 
1630-90). English politician and 
diplomatist. Bom at Chislehurst, 
Kent, and educated at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he was a student 
at Gray’s Inn, 1552, then travelled 
on the Continent during Maiy’s 
reign. He acted as an agent for 
Bumhley, was chief of secret service 
in London, 1569, ambassadbr .in 


France, 1570-73, then secretary of 
state for 17 years, being knighted 
in 1577. Walsingham settled in 
1579 at Barn Elms, w'here he enter- 
tained Elizabeth. The trial and exe- 
cution of Mary Queen of Scots was 
largely due to him. He was chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster 
in 1587, and was made a K.G. 

Walsingham, a sturdy Puritan, 
developed a fine organization of 
domestic and foreign spies who 
betrayed the various R.G. plots 
against Elizabeth. He never lost 
her confidence, yet his advice on 
many important matters, the 
preparations to be made against 
the Spanish Armada, was rejected 
by the queen. He did much to en- 
courage American colonisation. 
He died deeply in debt, April 6, 
1590, and was buried in S. Paul’s 
cathedral. His official papers and 
correspondence are preserved 
among the government archives 
and at Hatfield. A surviving 
daughter. Prances, married suc- 
cessively Sir Philip Sidney, Robert 
Devereux, 2nd earl of Essex, and 
Richard de Burgh, 4th earl of 
Clanricarde. Consult Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham and the Policy of 
Queen Elizabeth, 0. Read, 1925. 

Walsingham, Thomas (d. c. 
1422). English chronicler. A monk 
of St. Albans and prior of the mon- 
astery of Wymondmam, 1394-1400, 
he was the compiler of a History 
of England, written in Latin, 
covering the years 1272-1422. He 
also wrote Chronicon Angliae, a 
history of the period 1328-^8, and 
a histoiy of the abbots of 
St. Albans. 

Walter* Name of an English 
family, several of whom became 
controllers of The Times (g.v.) 

newspaper. 
John Walter I 
(1739 - 1812) 
was the son of 
a London coal 
merchant. He 
carried on his 
father’s busi- 
ness, 1765-81; 

was an under- 

folm Walter, writer, 1770- 
82; became 
bankrupt 
through shipping losses ; acquired 
Henry Johnson’s logotype printing 
patent, and, with money presented 
by creditors on the settlement of his 
bankruptcy, 1784, bought Printing 
House Square (g.u.). There he start- 
ed a printing business, and on Jan. 
1, 17fe, started The Daily Universal 
Buster, the name of which was 
altered, on its third birthday, to 
The Tboies or Daily Universal 
Register, and March 18, 1788, to 


The Times. Walter retired 1795, 
dying at Teddington, Nov. 16, 1812. 

John Walter II (1776-1847), son 
of the above, was born Feb. 23, 
1776, and educated at Merchant 

Taylors’ and 

Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He became 
joint manager 
of The Times 
about 1797 ; 
sole manager, 
1803 ; and 
editor, 1803- 

Jolm Walter n, 10. He re- 
cruited a bril- 
liant staff of 
writers on whose anonymity he 
insisted. He bought Bear Wood, 
Berks, for which co. he was M.P., 
1832-37. He also sat for Notting- 
ham, 1841 ; and died July 28,1847. 
His 3rd son, Sir Edward (1823- 
1904), founded the Corps of Com- 
missionaires. 

John Walter III (1818-94), eld- 
est son of the above, went to Eton 
and Exeter College, Oxford, and 

was called to the 

bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1847, in 
which year he be- 
c a m e sole 
manager of The 
Times. He in- 
troduced the 
Walter macliine, 

1809 ; was M.P. 

for Nottingham, John Walter m, 
1847-59, and British newspaper 
Berks, 1859-65 P^opnetor 
and 1868-85 ; and died at Bear 
Wood, Nov. 3, 1894. Chief pro- 
prietary interest in The Times 
passed to a younger son, Arthur 
(1846-1910), during whose life- 
time the control of the paper pas- 
sed to Viscount Northcliffe (gr.v,). 
The name John Walter continued 
to he known on the board, the 
fourth bearer of it (b. 1873), 
being a director from 1910. 
r Walter, Brxtno (b. 1876). Ger- 
man-born American musician. He 
was born in Berlin, Sept. 15, 1876, 
and received 
his musical 
education at 
the Berlin con- 
servatory. An 
able pianist, 
he soon turned 
his attention 
to conducting, 
^ and was 

appointed 
conductor at 
the Cologne opera house in 1893. 
Later attach^ to other opera 
houses, e.gr. those of Riga, Berlin, 
and Vienna, from 1913 to 1922 



John Walter nt. 


Bimto Walter, 
American musician 
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he was niusieul dirr <.'tor at Munich. 
His fame was by this tiim* world- 
wi<li\ and he con<lueted the Hrst 
season of Gt‘rniaii opera to be 
piven after the First Great AVar at 
C’ovent Garden, IPild. With liie 
advent of Hitler to power, he 
dropjKed out of tlie musical life of 
Gcniiuny, and in 103S ho became a 
French and in 1040 an American 
citizen. In 1047 Walter became 
musical adviser to the Xcw York 
Philharmonic orchestra. He con- 


tinued to conduct in many parts 
of the w'orld. His autobiographj’. 
Theme and Variations, appeared 
in 1947. 

Walters, or Walter, Lttcy 
(c, 1030-5S). Mistress of Charles 


II when he was prince of "Wales. 

Daughter of 
a South Wales 
sc^uire, she 
came to Lon- 
don during the 
troubles' of 
1644 and went 
to The Hague, 
where she be- 
came the mis- 
tress of Prince 
Charles in 
by Evelyn as 



Lucy Walters, 
Histress of Charles H 


1648. Described 
“ brown, beautiful, bold but in- 
sipid,” she lived with Charles until 
1650, and after many disreputable 
adventures died as a Paris prosti- 
tute. She bore Charles a son, 
James, created duke of Monmouth 
(gf.u.). Consult Lucy Walters, 
Wife or Mistress?, Lord George 
Scott, 1948. 


Waltham. City of Massachu- 
setts, D.S.A., in Middlesex co. It 
stan^ on the Charles river, 10 m. 
W. of Boston, and is served by the 
Boston and Maine rly. The biggest 
watch factory in the world was 
founded here in 1854. Waltham 
manufactures also church organs, 
motor vehicles, bicycles, aircraft, 
and iron and brass ware. It was 
settled in 1640, and became a city 
in 1884. Pop. 40,020. 

Waltham Abbey. Historic 
church in the urban dist of 
Waltham Holy Cross, Essex, Eng- 
land. Originally cruciform with 
central tower, it was set up in 1060 
on an earlier foundation, by Harold, 
■who is believed to have been buried 
here. Henry II converted it into 
a priory, dedicated to the Holy 
Cross and S. Lawrence, and it be- 
came an abbey in 1184. It was sur- 
rendered to Henry VIII in 1540, 
Tallis being then the organist. The 
existing building includes seven 
bays of the old nave, with tri- 
fcaimn, clerestory, aisles, chapel, 
aiad<3^pt. The W. tower was built 
in 1556-58. Bei^ralion was 


carrivcl out in 1860, 
lS7<j. and 1905. The 
church contains mural 
brasses and other 
monuments, as well 
us the stocks, whip- 
ping post, and pillory. 

Waltham Cross. 

District of Herts, 

England. Part of the 
urban dist. of Ches- 
hiint, it lies in the 
S.E. border of the 
CO., 122- m. by rly. N. 
of Liverpool Street, 

London. The Eleanor 
Cross erected by 
Edward I has been 
frequently restored. 

Close to it is the Four 
Swans inn, which 
originally belonged to 
the above abbey of 
Waltham, Essex, and is said to 
date from 1260. 

Waltham Holy Cross. Urban 
dist. and town of Essex, England. 
An old market town, in the valley 
' of the Lea, its 
history begins in 
the days of Can- 
ute. Its chief in- 
dustries are con- 
oerned with 
horticulture 
under glass, 
plastics, chemi- 
cals, and scienti- 
Its most notable 



Waltham Gross, Herts. 
Eleanor Cross, erected by 
Edward I 



Waltham Holy 
Cross arms 


fic research, 
feature is Waltham Abbey {q.v.). 
Pop. approx. 8,000. 

Walthamstow. Borough of 
Essex, England, Part of Greater 
London, it is excellently served by 
rly, and bus. Its oldest church is 
the parish church of S. Mary, partly 
rebuilt in 1537, enlarged and re- 
stored 1817, 1843, and 1876, and 
containing old brasses. The new 
town hall is a handsome building. 
The grammar school was founded 
in 1527. William Morris was born 
in a house called The Winns, near 




Lloyd’s Park, which, 
opened in 1900, is now 
a recreation ground. 
Walthamstow, made 
a borough in 1929, 
elects tw'o M.P.s. Pop. 
est. 124,380. 
Walther von 

DER VOGELWEIDE 

(c. 1168 -c. 1230). 

German poet. Bom 
near Sterzing, in 
Tirol, he studied the 
minnesinger’s or wan- 
dering minstrel’s art 
under Reinmar the 
Old, at the ducal 
court in Vienna. 
From 1198 he w^an- 
dered from court to 
court, living in ex- 
treme poverty, Ms 
bitter satirical 
verses having earned him more 
enemies than friends. His patriotic 
poems, however, won the patron- 
age of Frederick II, from whom he 
received a fief near Wurzburg, 
where he is buried. Walther’s 
love l3u:ios are among the most 
beautiful in the language, and he 
also widened the repeitoire of the 
subjects used by minnesingers. 
In his best political poems, to- 
gether with ardent patriotism 

h e expresses 

the feelings 
of the empire 
in the struggle 
against papal 
supremacy. 

Some poem s 
were trans. by 
W. Alison 
Phillips, 1896. 

Walton, I . 

1 6 8^3 ) ^ Hwmuxn 

English writer. Born at Stafford, 
Aug. 9, 1693, the son of a yeoman, 
he was apprenticed to a London 
ironmonger, and after a successful 
business life in 
1 Fleet Street and 
; Chancery Lane, 





Waltham Abbey, Essex. West tower, added to tbe re- 
mains of the ancient obtudi ol Holy Cross in 1556-58 


he retired to Shal- 
lo'wford. Staffs, 
about 1644. 
He returned 
to London in 
1650, lived with 
Bishop Morley 
at Farnham 
Castle, where 
he wrote his 
Lives of Hooker 
and Herbert, 
and then with 
his son-in-law. 
Canon Hawkins, 
at Winchester,^ 
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where lie died Dec. 15, 16S3, being 
buried in the cathedral. He was 
married first to Rachel Floud, a 
descendant of Cranmer, and later 
to Ann Ken, half-sister to Bishop 
Ken, London anglers erected a win- 
dow to his memor}" in the church of 
S. Dunstan-in-the-West in 1895. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, 1640 ; 
Wotton, 1651 ; Hooker, 1662 ; 
Herbert, 1670; and Sanderson, 
1678, are among the most delight- 
ful of English bio^aphies. He was 
himself not negligible as a poet. 
His Compleat Angler (g.v.), 1653, 
was the first and is still a most 
popular English nature book. The 
second part was added by Walton’s 
friend Charles Cotton in 1676. 

Bibliography, Lives, H. Nicholas, 
1823; El. B. Marston, 1888; editions 
of The Compleat Angler, R. Le Gal- 
lienne, 1897 ; A. Lang, 1906 ; T. 
Ralston and A. B. Gough, 1915 ; 
J. Buchan (World’s Classics), 1935 ; 
Walton’s Lives, ed. A. H. BuUen. 
1884 ; G. Sampson, 1903 ; The Com- 
pleat Walton, ed. G. Kejmes, 1929. 

Walton, WnxiAM Turner (b, 
1902). British composer. Bom at 
Oldham, March 29, 1902, he was 
educated at 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, and, 
apart from 
composition 
lessons from 
Hugh Allen 
I and advice 
from Busoni, 
t was self-taught. 
In 1923 his first 
string quartet 
was performed at Salzburg, Walton 
settled in London and collaborated 
with Edith Sitwell in the latter’s 
Fa9ade, pieces for declamation and 
chamber orchestra which were later 
arranged as two orchestral suites 
and as a ballet. In 1934 his sym- 
phony in B flat was performed in 
London before completion, the 
finale being added next year. With 
striking originality Walton blended 
a vigorous quality allied to all that 
was best in the English tradition. 
Important works include the over- 
ture Portsmouth Point, 1926 ; 
Sinfonia Conoertante, 1927 ; Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast, for chorus and 
orchestra, 1931 ; concerto for viola, 
1929 ; another for violin, 1939 ; In 
Honour of the City of London, 
1937 ; The Quest (ballet), 1943 ; 
violin sonata, 1950 ; music for the 
films of Henry V and Hamlet. 

Walton-le-Dale. Urban dist. 
and parish of Lancs, England. It is 
situated on the Ribble, 2 m. S.E. 
of Preston, and served by rly. ^e 
parish church of S, Leonard was 
founded in the 12th century. The 
chief buriijcsp of tbe town is pntton 



William Walton, 
British composer 



spinning, ironfounding, and mar- 
ket gardening. Pop. 12,810, 
Walton-on-Thames . Part ’ of 
the urban dist. of Walton and 
Weybridge, in Surrey, England. 

Built on the S. 
bank of the 
Thames, 5 m. 
S.W. of Kingston, 
Walton is largely 
a residential sub- 
urb of London, 
with which there 
is rly. connexion. 
The Norman 
church of S. Mary contains inter- 
esting monuments and a curiosity 
in the shape of a scold’s bridle, 
bearing the date 1632, In the 
neighbourhood are Walton Manor, 
where Bradshaw the regicide lived, 
Oatlands (g'.u.), and Ashley Park, 
built by Wolsey and for some time 
the residence of Oliver Cromwell. 
In the parish are the waterworks 
of the W. Surrey Water co. Pop. 
est. 29,230. See, Weybridge. 

Walton-on-the-KiU. Village 
in Surrey, England, 5 m. N.W. of 
Reigate. The ancient church 
dedicated to S. Peter, contains a 
remarkable 12th century lead font. 
In the 20th century the golf course 
laid out on Walton Heath began to 
attract residents, and numerous 
villas were built around it. 

Walton-on-ihe-Naze. Urban 
dist. and seaside resort of Essex, 
England. Part of the dist. known 
as the Soken, it is 7 J m. S. of Har- 
wich, and is a rly. terminus. Stand- 
ing on the Naze, and almost sur- 
rounded by the sea, it has excellent 
bathing and boating facilities, 
while Walton Creek, a large ex- 
panse of water, affords excellent 
wild duck shooting. Formerly a 
town of some importance, Walton 
has been much reduced by the 
encroachment of the sea. The old 
parish church of All Saints with 
the neighbourmg houses was en- 
gulfed in 1798. Besides catering 
for visitors, the main occupation 
is fishing. Pop. 3,171. 

Waltz (Ger. walzen, to revolve). 
A dance, the music to which is 
written in 3/4 time, though, as two 
bars are necessary to complete the 
movement, the time really is not 
simply treble, but 
compound duple. 

Its origin is some- 
what obscure, but 
probably came 
from S. Germany 
or Bohemia. It 
first appeared in 
the 18th century, 
and although 
fierce attacks 
were made upon 


it in various quarters for its alleged 
indelicacy and lack of grace, it 
soon conquered the dancing world. 
The form was used by Chopin, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and other 
composers as a medium for instru- 
mental music, and the composi- 
tions of Johann Strauss and others 
of the Viennese school were in- 
tended to he more than the mecha- 
nical accompaniment to a dance. 
The modem waltz is played at 
half the speed of the original dance. 

Walvis Bay, Seaport in the 
South-West Africa protectorate. It 
is 21 m. S. of Swakopmund, which 
it has now superseded, and forms 
the only good harbour on that 
coast, being the point of export for 
95 p.c. of S.W. African trade. For 
political reasons it was retained 
by Great Britain when the Ger- 
mans assumed a protectorate over 
the adjacent hinterland, and from 
1878 until the First Great War it 
was a detached part of the Cape of 
Good Hope. A wall 3J m. long 
protects the town (part of which 
is 4 ft. below sea-level), A 1,500-ft. 
wharf was constructed in 1928. 
Pop. 1,992. 

Walworth. Dist. of London. It 
is in the bor. of Southwark (g.v,), 
E. of Newington and S.W. of 
Bermondsey. The church of S. 
Peter, 1826, is associated with the 
work of (janon Horsley (1846- 
1922). In the dist. is the Browning 
Settlement (g.v.). Walworth Eoad 
runs S. from the Elephant and 
Castle (g.v.) to Camberwell Road. 
Walworth, mentioned in Domes- 
day, is believed to have been the 
birthplace of Sir William Wal- 
worth (d. 1385 ; see Tyler, Wat). 
An overcrowded, working-class 
district, it suffered heavy damage 
from German bombs in the air 
raids of 1940 and 1944. 

Wampmn (Algonquian ioompi, 
white). Shell beads strung for 
ornament, currency, and tribal 
records by some N. American 
Indian peoples. Made of the 
perforated central column of 
several kinds of marine shells, they 
became the recognized medium of 
exchange with the early white 
settlers. The Iroquois preserved 
treaty records and the like mnemo- 



Wampnm. Two strings ot shdl beads used as money, and 
an ornamental wampnm brit, made by Iroquois Zndians 
fiy courtesy of the Trustees. British Museum 
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nieally cm wampum belts up to 5 
ins. wide. Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
c'ontains a reference to runniiiff 
>hocs of wampum, 

Wanamaker, Joii.v (1838- 
1022). Aineriean merchant. Bom 
in Philadel[ihia, July 11, 183S, he 
became a bookseller’s errand-hoy, 
and in ISod a retail clothier, this 
business developing into a huge 
concern with a branch in Xew 
York. Wanamaker started the 
Bethany Sunday school in ISJO, 
wa's a founder of the Christian 
(Commission during the Civil War, 
and was president of the Phila- 
delphia Y.M.C.A., 1871VS3. He 
also founded colleges, and Y'.M.C.A. 
branches in the Par East. In 
politics a Republican, he was post- 
inasler-seneral, 1SS9--93. He died 
Dec, lirin22. Consult Lives, H. A. 


uerus, a shoemaker in Jerusalem, 
w'ho, wlien Jesus desired to rest 
by his shop, ba<lo Him move on, 
and to whom Jesus said, “ I will 
stand here and rest, but thou shalt 
go on until tlie last day,” There 
are other variations of the legend, 
wdiich has Greek and Teutonic 
parallels, and has led to the ap- 
pearance of more than one im- 
postor. A play of this name, by 
E. Temple Thurston, in which 
Matheson Lang took the title-role, 
was produced at the New Theatre, 
London, Sept. 9, 1920. Consult 
The Wandering Jew, M. D. Con- 
w’aj% 1881 ; poetical versions by 
Goethe, A. W. von Schlegel, C. 
Norton, and R. Buchanan ; novels 
by Croly and Sue. 

Wanderoo. Species of langur, 
a long-tailed monkey found in 


An ancient suburb once called 
Wendels-worth, this was a resort of 
Huguenot refugees, whose burial 
ground on East Hill contains many 
notable names. Wandsworth and 
Putney Bridges connect with 
Fulham. Comparativelj^ lightly 
damaged in raids by- piloted air- 
craft, 1940-44, Wandsworth was 
hit by more flying bombs than 
any other London borough. 
Wandsworth is divided into four 
bor. constituencies. Pop. est. 
338,000. 

Wanganui. River of New Zea- 
land, in North Island. It rises at 
the foot of Mt. Tongariro, and 
flows after a course of 2(X) m. into 
Cook Strait on the S.W. coast. 
Steamers can reach the port of 
Wanganui, 4 m. from the bar at 
the mouth, and smaller craft 


Gibbons, 1927 ; J. H. Appel, 1931. Ceylon. It is greyish in colour, and penetrate 140 m. upstream. 

Wand, John William Charles is sometimes protected as sacred. Wanganui. A city of New 
(b. 1SS5). British prelate. Born The name is also applied to the Zealand, in Wellington dist., North 
Jan. 25, 1885, he went to the lion-tailed monkey {Macacm sile-^ Island. On the Wanganui river, 
King’s School, 7ius), a species- of macaque found 134 m. by rly. N. of Wellington, it 

Grantham, in W. India, with a huge grey is the centre of an agricultural and 

and S. Ed- ruff around the sides of its face. pastoral area, and exports cattle, 

mu lid Hall, JKjL ViH Wandewash. Town of India, sheep, grain, and wool. Fopu- 
Oxford, His hK f ;■ in N. Arcot dist., Madras state, lation 27,600. 

first curacy ‘ It is situated in the S.E. of the Wangaratta. A town of Vic- 

was at Ben- dist. Here Eyre Coote defeated toria, Australia, in Moira co; At 

well, and in Lally on Jan. 22, 1760, and gained’ the confluence of the Ovens and 

the First Great the most important victory ever King rivers, it is an agricultural 

War he was won over the French in India. centre, 146 m. by rly. N.E. of Mel- 

vioar-choralof Wandle, Small river in Surrey, bourne, on the line to Sydney. 

Sarum and a ® prelate England. Rising in the hiUs above Pop. 5,700. 
chaplain to the forces. He next held Carshalton, it flows through Bed- Waiilde. A settlement of S, 
the vicarage of S. Mark, Sarum, dington and Mitcham into the Rhodesia. It is 212 m. N.W. of 
and was a theological tutor there, Thames near Wandsworth Bridge. Bulawayo by the Cape to Cairo 
and after 1925 at Oriel College, Ox- There are paper-making works on rly., and is the centre for the 
ford. In 1934 he went out to its banks, Wankie coalflelds situated on the 


Queensland as archbishop. Return- 
ing to England, he was given in 
1943 the see of Bath and Wells, 
whence he was transferred two 
years later to London in succession 
to Dr. G. F. Fisher, A zealous 
High Churchman, Bishop Wand 
published Development of Saora- 
mentalism, 1928 ; History of the 
Modern Church, 1930; History of 
the Early Church, 1937 ; New Testa- 
ment Letters, 1944; God and 
Goodness, 1947, See Bishop, illus. 

Wandering Jew, The. legend- 
ary character condemned to wander 
about the earth until the second 
coming of Jesus Christ. According 
to the story told by Matthew Paris 
(d. 1259), the Jew, doorkeeper to 
Pilate, told Jesus to go faster when 
He was led out to be crucified, 
whereupon Jeaua replied, “I go, 
but thou shalt wait until I return/ ' 
The story reappears in the Chron- 
Ique Rim6e of Philippe Mouskes 
ji 1283), bishop of Tournai, A 
German version, current at the 
beginning of the 17th century, 
gives the Jew the name of Ahas- 


Wandsworih. Largest met. 
bor. in the co. of London. Named 
after a Thames tributary, the 

TE ^ Wandle, and 

JUJEHS 1 °2^®ring an area 
SMMBb of 14J sq. m., 
■fr M g L a ff ffl 'g* with 20 wards, it 
includes the dists. 
of Wandsworth 
proper (with 
Southfields and 

Streatham, and part of Clapham. 
It touches Surrey on the W. and S. 
Part of Wandsworth Common, 
which covers 183 acres and was 
transferred from the conservators 
to the metropolitan board of works 
in 1887, is in Battersea (g.v.). 
Here are Wandsworth prison, 
1851 } Royal Victoria Patriotic 
school, transformed into a military 
hospital during the First Great 
War and now Wandsworth train- 
ing college ; and Emanuel school. 
'\^ndswortb Park, 20^ acres, on 
the right bank of the Thames, 
was opened in 1903. 


Gwaai river. The discovery of 
coal here caused Rhodes to divert 
the rly. from the direct line to the 
N. Water is scarce, and is pumped 
from Deka, 7 m, W. 

’Wanlockhead. Highest in- 
habited village of Scotland, 1,380 
ft. above sea level. It is in 
Dumfriesshire, 6 m. E.N.E. of 
Sanquhar, on the border of 
Lanarkshire. It was known for its 
lead mines, first worked about 
1680, but closed down in 1934. 
In 1948 a master radar station for 
Scotland was built at an elevation 
of 2,403 ft. on the summit of the 
Lowther HiUs near the village. 
Pop. 300. 

Wanstead^ Part of the urban 
dist. of Wanstead and Woodford, 
Essex, England. On the S. margin 
of Epping Forest (q.v.), it has rly. 
stations at Snaresbrook and Wan- 
stead Park. A park of 200 acres, 
acquired for the public by the 
City Corporation in 1880, contains 
several lakes and a heronry. Here 
during 1715-1822 stood Wanstead 
House, a mansion built by the 
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1st Ear! Tyliiey, and for a time 
the residence of Louis XVIII and 
the prince of Condc. Wanstead 
Flats extend S. towards Forest 
Gate. The church of S. Mary was 
rebuilt in 1790, Pop,, with 
Woodford, 60,000. 

Wantage. Market town and 
urban dist. of Berks, England. It 
is 25 m. N.W. of Reading and 60 
m. W.X.W. of London. Wantage 
Road is a station 2-J m. awaj-. The 
chief building is the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, mainly Perp. in 
style ; it retains some parts of an 
E'E. edifice, and has notable 
brasses and other memorials. 
There are a grammar school, and a 
gallery containing pictures of deeds 
that won the V.C., presented by 
Lord Wantage, who himself re- 
ceived that award in the Crimean 
War. During and after the Second 
Great War this gallery was a food 
ministry depot. Wantage is famous 
as the " birthplace of Alfred the 
Great, to whom there is a statue 
in the market place, and in whose 
honour schools have been built. It 
has an agricultural trade. Near 
is the Vale of the White Horse. 
Pop. 5,355. 

The town gave the title of baron 
in 1885 to Robert James Loyd 
Lindsay, Conservative M.P, for 


ally a war is the name given to a 
whole series of operations by the 
opposing parties (not necessarily 
nations) between two periods of 
peace, as distinct from a battle or 
even a campaign, which represent 
only part of the opera- 
tions. Such wars have 
usually been preceded 
by a declaration of a 
state of war by one or 
both of the parties ; 
but the later tendency 
has been to dispense 
with this formality as 
did Japan in opening 
hostilities against 
China in 1931 and Ger- 
many in her successive 
invasions of Poland, 
Wapiti. Large Califoiuian deer, showing the charac- Norway, and the Neth- 
teristio brani^ng mtto ana heavily bnat bofl7 erlands and Belgium, 

Gambler Bolton, F.Z.S. TkeTi 

1939-40. In Germany’s 

Wapiti {Cervus canadensis). A attack on the U.S.S.R., 1941, and 
eeies of large deer. Allied to the in Japan’s attacks on U.S, and 
ritish red deer, but larger in size, British territory later the same 
occurs in N. America, though year, hostile acts preceded the 
rely now outside reservations, declaration. Various attempts 
id in Central and N.E. Asia. The have been made to draw up rules 
)dy is a light redcBsh brown, the and conventions for fighting wars, 
rad and Hmbs darker. The wapiti but in ‘ ‘ total * ’ war, demanding the 


species of large deer. Allied to the in Japan’s attacks on U.S, and 
British red deer, but larger in size, British territory later the same 
it occurs in N. America, though year, hostile acts preceded the 
rarely now outside reservations, declaration. Various attempts 
and in Central and N.E. Asia. The have been made to draw up rules 
body is a light redchsh brown, the and conventions for fighting wars, 
head and Hmbs darker. The wapiti but in ‘ ‘ total * ’ war, demanding the 
is mainly distinguished by the fine whole activity and energy of a 


development of its antlers {q,v.). 

Wappers, I^gide Charles 
Gustave, Bason (1803-74). Bel- 


nation or group of nations engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle, such 
rules and conventions tend to be 


Berks, 1865-85, and during 1877- 
80 financial secretary to the War 
office. He died without an heir, 
June 10, 1901, and his monument 
stands on the Ridgeway. 

Wanyambo. Primitive negroid 
people of Bantu speech in the 
Karagwe dist., Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. They represent a widespread 
aboriginal stock alHed to the Ba- 
hutu of Ruanda, and the Bairo of 
Ankole, Uganda. Of medium 
stature, dark, and full-lipped, they 
are an agricultural people who have 
been overrun and dominated by 
immigrant Batusi. See Mpororo. 

Wapentake (Old Norse mj?- 
nataJSf touching of weapons). Name 
given to a division of certain 
English counties. It corresponds 
to the hxmdred {q.v,) elsewhere, and 
occurs in the shires of York, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby, and Rutland, although 
in some of these the word hundred 
is also used. The theory is that 
wapentake is the Danish equivalent 
for the hundred, as the word is 
found only in parts settled by 
this people. It vras used for ‘a 
meeting before it became the name 
of a district, ^and originated in the 
ceremony of touching the chief’s 
spear as a sign of homage. Like the 
hundreds, the wapentakes vary in 
size, and in early times had their 
own courts of justice. See County. 


gian painter. Bom at Antwerp, 
Aug. 23, 1803, he studied there and 
in Paris. He painted Flemish his- 
tory in the Romantic manner, and 
became a leader of the artistic revolt 
in Belgium against classicism. 
Painter to the king and director of 
the Antwerp academy, he died in 
Paris, Dec. 6, 1874. Charles I 
Taking Leave of his Children is a 
well-known picture by Wappers. 

Wapping. London dist. Part 
of the bor. of Stepney {q.v.), it lies 
between the London docks and The 
Pool, being connected with Rother- 
hithe by the Thames Tunnel. Near 
the High Street are the Old Stairs 
of Dibdin’s ballad. The recreation 
groiind, 2|- acres, in Tench Street, 
was opened in 1891. Near the 
Tunnel Pier was Execution Dock, 
where pirates were hanged at low- 
water mark and left until three 
tides had flowed over them. 

War (O.Pr. wetre). State of con- 
flict, the opposite of peace. It was 
defined by Clausewitz as “*a con- 
tinuation of political intercourse 
with a mixture of other means,” 
such other means usually implying 
the use of arms and the taking (3 
human life, hut not invariably so. 
“ Other means ” may be taken as 
including the use of an economic 
blockade or such subtler means as 
are implied in the phrases “ war of 
nerves ” or “ cold war.” Historic- 


observed only when it is expedient 
to do so; for example, all com- 
batants of the Second Great War 
refrained from using poison gas, as 
its disadvantages might well have 
outweighed its advantages. Poison 
gas played the part of an effective 
surprise in the First Great War, as 
the flying bomb, rocket bomb, and 
atomic bomb did in the Second. 
Bacteriological weapons might 
have proved equally effective. One 
weapon is no less inhuman than 
another; indeed, any attempt to 
“ humanise ” war has been shown 
to be futile. War itself has be- 
come the great enemy of mankind, 
and the struggle to avoid it one 
of mankind’s continuous pre- 
occupations. 

Throughout this Encyclopedia 
the two wars of 1914-18 and 1939- 
45 are referred to respectively as 
the First Great War and the 
Second Great War; and full ac- 
counts are given under these 
headings. Other wars, ancient and 
modem, are dealt with under appro- 
priate headings. See also Air Power ; 
Army ; Battle ; Fortification ; Sea 
Power ; Strategy ; Tactics, etc. 

War, Rules op. Rules under 
the law of nations relating to war 
can be traced back at least as far 
as the Middle Ages, but their main 
growth started about 1850. Their 
object has been to prohibit acts 
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of violence not necei^-sary to the 
attainment of an object by a 
bcliii^erent. Thus they prohibit 
killing prisoners or wouiifJefl. 
Vntir the mi<hlle of tlie lOtli 
century the chief basis of such 
rules was eustuni and usage, but 
since then tluy liave been laid 
down in iiiternatioiia! eonventinns. 
The declaration of Paris (lS5t>) 
abolished privateering and regu- 
lated contraband ; the Geneva 
convention (1804, revised 1900 and 
1929) protected the wounded; 
the declaration of St. Petersburg 
(iS6S) prohibited explosive bul- 
lets ; the Hague convention (1899, 
revised 1907) set out the laws of 
war on land ; the Hague declara- 
tion (1899) related to dum-dum 
bullets and projectiles launched 
from balloons or containing gas ; 
the Hague conventions (1907) 
concerned laying . mines, naval 
bombardment, and rights of neu- 
trals ; the protocol of a conference 
convened by League of Nations 
(1925) related to poison gas ; the 
Geneva convention (1929) further 
protected the wounded and pri- 
soners ; the London protocol 
(1936) discussed the use of sub- 
marines against merchant ships. 
See Geneva Convention in N.V. 

Wax and Peace. Novel by 
Leo Tolstoy, one of the longest 
and greatest novels ever written. 
It is a narrative of the Napoleonic 
campaign against Russia, cul- 
minating in the advance to Mos- 
cow and retreat therefrom in 1812. 
Parallel with the sweeping course 
of great historical events runs the 
story of one group of imaginary 
individual Russians. The theme 
of the book, constantly stated and 
illustrated, is that success and 
failure in historic events depend 
not on the and genius of 
individual leaders but on the con- 
formity of those leaders to ele- 
mental truths expressed in those 
events. There are several Eng. 
translations of the novel, notably 
that by Constance Garnett ; and 
as the book appears to reflect 
something of the psychology of the 
Russian people it had a new lease 
of popularity in Great Britain 
when Russia became an ally 
dur^ the Second Great War. A 
radio-dramatic version was broad- 
cast serially in 1943, and in the 
same year an elaborate stage ver- 
sion by R. Lucas was produced at 
the Phoenix Theatre, London, 
where it had only a short run. 
Neither of these “potted” ver- 
sions ■conveyed any sense of the 
grandeur (^f jolstoy’s work. 

WiCixataJi Oia 'WAiiEAXATr (Telo- 
^ Shrub of the 


family Proteaceae. A native of confessed his imposture at West- 
Austmlia, it has dense tufts of minster and Cheapside. After an 


long oval leaves, 
>prings a head of 


from which 


brilliant crimson M 

tubular flowers. It J 

shares with the 
wattle (.4 cttc/a) the 
distinction of being 
the national flower 
of Australia, and 
tor this reason is 
in danger in some J 

districts of being 
exterminated as a * 
wild plant, so 
great is the de- 
mand for its flowers for decoration. 

Waratah. British steamship, 
belonging to the Blue Anchor 
line. She left Durban for Cape 
Town, July 26, 1909, and was 


Waratah. Leaves and flowers of 
the national flower of Australia 


attempt to escape from the Tower, 
he was hanged at 
^ Tyburn, Nov. 23, 

1499. Some have 
xSmfF held the theory 

. that Warbeck was 

an illegitimate son 
of Edward IV 
(whom he seems 
to have resembled) 
born when that 
monarch had fled 
' to Planders. 

’e?“orASul , WaxWe Cyst 

formed in the back 
of the ox by the larvae of bot-flies 
{Hypoderma Imeata and H. bovis). 
See Bot-fly. 

Warbler. Popular name for in- 
sectivorous birds of several genera 


»7) never heard of again. A board of in the family Sylviidae. Eleven 


trade inquiry two years later, 
which lasted 15 days, found that 
the vessel probably capsized in 
the gale of July 28, but no cause 
could be determined. 


species breed in Great Britain, 
where nine others are occasional 
visitors. In general structure 
resembling the thrushes, they are 
distinguished from that family 


Waratah. Mining centre of mainly by the nestlings being 


Tasmania, Australia. In Russell 
CO., it is 82 m. E. of Launceston, 
and is noted for its tin mines, 
especially the rich Mt. Bischoff 
mine. Gold and silver are also 
found in the neighbourhood. An- 
other Waratah is a mining suburb 
of Newcastle, N.S.W. 

Warbeck, Perkin (c. 1474-99). 
Pretender to the English thrpne. 
Son of a Fleming named Wer- 
b e c q u e, he 
spent his youth 
at Antwerp. In 
the service of a 
silk merchant 
named Meno, he 


without spotted plumage. The 
true w^arblers of the genus Sylvia 



Warbler. The Wood Warbler 
W. S. Berridge, F.Z.3. 


silk merchant are represented in Great Britain 
named Meno, he by the whitethxoat {S, communis), 
went to Cork in summer visitant to the British Isles, 
1491, and next lesser whitethroat {S, ourruca), 
y^r proclaimed blackcap {S. atricapilla), and 
himself duke garden warbler (^. 6on?i), 

Perkin Warbeck, of York, the The Hartford warbler (S. un 
younger son of data) is resident in the S. counties 
Edward IV sup- wherever there are heaths. The 
posed to have been murdered in genus Phylloacopua includes the 


the Tower. The Yorkist faction 
pressed his claim and he was 
acknowledged by the French, 
Imperial, and Scottish courts. 
In 1495, backed by the emperor 
Maximilian, Warbeck attempted 
landings in Kent and Ireland, 
and James IV of Scotland gave 
him to wife Catherine Gordon, 


chiff chaff (P, collybita), the willow- 
warbler (P, trochilus), and the 
wood-warbler (P. sibUatrix), The 
genus Acrocephalus has two Brit- 
ish representatives, the sedge- 
warbler (A. aohoenjohaemus) and the 
reed-warbler (A. scirpacevs), water- 
side birds that nest among the 
reeds and sing through the night. 


daughter of the earl of Huntly The grasshopper warbler {Locus- 
and James’s own cousin. Com- teila naevia) is more a bird of the 
ing ashore again at Whitesand hedgerow whose song has sug- 
Bay, Cornwall, he proclaimed him- gested its name. A second species, 
self Richard IV, Sept. 7, 1497, Savi’s warbler (L. luscinioides) 
Attended by an army of rustic mal- bred regularly in the reed-beds 
contents, he marched inland, but of the East Anglian fens before 
was defeated at Exeter, sur- their drainage. See Black Cap; 
rendered, and in 1498 publicly Eggs colour plate 
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Warburg, Otto Heen’rich (b. 
1SS3). German physiologist, 
born at Freiburg, Oct. S, 1SS3, son 
of the physicist Emil Warburg 
(1846-1931). From 1914 a mem- 
ber, he was from 1930 director 
of the Kaiser Willielm institute 
of cellular physiology. He special- 
ised in the chemistry of the living 
cell and made fundamental dis- 
coveries as to breathing, fermenta- 
tion, and the assimilation of car- 
bonic acid ; he found out vital 
principles of metabolism, and 
showed the biological characteris- 
tics of the cells of tumours. For 
these discoveries he was awarded 



the Xobel prize for medicine in 
1931, and made a foreign member 
of the E.S. He dealt with heavy 
metals as afEecting fermentation 
in a publication of 1946. 

Warburiou, William (1698- 
1779). British divine and scholar. 
Born at Newark, Dec. 24, 1698, he 
was educated 
at the gram- 
mar school 
there. After a 
few years as a 
lawyer, he was 
ordained in 
1723. Chosen 
rector of 
Brant-Brough- 
WiUiam Warburton, ton in 1728, he 
British aivtae made 

4/isrHoar. preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1746, dean of 
Bristol in 1757, and in 1759 bishop 
of Gloucester, remaining there 
until his death, June 11, 1779. 

Deeply learned in theology, 
Warburton made a brilliant attack 
on deism in The Divine Legation 
of Moses, 1737-41 ; and a less 
successful one on Methodism in 
The Doctrine of Grace, 1762. He 
defended the principles of Pope’s 
Essay on Man, and in an edition 
of Shakespeare corrected Pope’s 
errors. Though a formidable 
controversialist, he sometimes 
spoilt his case by lack of restraint. 
Consult W. and the Warburton- 
ians, A. W. Evans, 1932. 

War Charities, ItAW Relatino 
TO. By the War Charities Act, 
1940, it is illegal, except in a 
place of public worship, to appeal 
for donations or subscriptions in 
money or kind for any war charity 
unless it is registered with the 
local authority or exempted from 
registration. This Act not only 
applied to the Second Great War, 
but may be extended by Order in 
Council to apply to any war. 

War Correspondent. Name 
given to a reporter from a news- 
paper or a broadcasting organiza- 
tion delegated during a war to 


collect and send home from day 
to day news of the fighting from 
the battlefield or its immediate 
vicinity. During the Second Great 
War the term was extended to 
include photographers. The prob- 
lem for a war correspondent is to 
reconcile military need for secrecy 
with public demand for accurate 
news. H. C. Robinson {qjv.) is 
generally regarded as the first 
war eon’espondent. W. H. Russell 
{q.v.) reported the Crimean War 
and the American Civil War for 
British readers. Winston Churchill 
(q.v.) first earned fame as a war 
correspondent. Whitelaw Reid 
(q.v.), who reported the Civil War, 
and Richard Harding Davis, who 
reported every war from the 
Graeco-Turkish war of 1897 to 
the First Great War, were notable 
American correspondents. 

In both Great Wars reporters 
came under military control — ^in 
the Second as commissioned offi- 
cers. Their dispatches were rigor- 
ously censored to prevent risk of a 
repetition of such a position as 
that of which Wellington com- 
plained in 1809 when, he said, the 
newspapers described “the posi- 
tion, numbers, objects, and means 
of attaining them, possessed by the 
armies in Spain and Portugal.” 
Increasing restriction of freedom 
was accompanied by increasing 
personal danger, particularly in 
the Second Great War when 
broadcasting led to the call for 
eye-witness accounts of actions 
actually being fought. Notable 
war correspondents of the First 
Great War included H. Hamilton 
Fjrfe, Philip Gibbs, H. W. Nevin- 
son, Percival Phillips, Perry Robin- 
son, Herbert Russell, and W. 
Beach Thomas, all of whom except 
Fyfe andNevinsonaccepted knight- 
hoods in 1920. 

In the course of the Second 
Great War the British War office 
gave facilities on many fronts to 
1,450 correspondents of various 
nationalities. Reporters, photo- 
graphers, newsreel men, and broad- 
casters (none of whom carried 
arms), went in with service per- 
sonnel in infantry attacks, bombing 
raids, parachute and glider drops, 
commando operations, and naval 
engagements ; 19 British and 

Commonwealth correspondents 
were killed, many others wounded 
or taken prisoner ; more than 20 
American correspondents were 
killed in battle, a dozen others in 
accidents. The radio war reporter, 
making a first appearance, became 
much better known to the public 
than the newspaper reporter, 
Richard Dimbleby, Godfrey Tal- 


bot, and Chester Wilmot being 
among names familiar to every 
listener to B.B.C. wartime broad- 
casts. Stanley Maxtecl, a B.B.C. 
Canadian broadcaster, who landed 
vith the airborne forces at Arn- 
hem, gave a moving account of 
that operation from within it ; 
Ed Murrow, the American com- 
mentator, sent over the air the 
unforgettable story of the entry 
into Belsen camp. Hundreds of 
other menran similar risks to collect 
information for press and radio 
in the rapid and violent land, sea, 
and air activities of the Second 
Great War. 

War Crime. Act committed 
by an individual for which he 
may be punished by his opponent. 
These crimes have long been held 
to include (1) acts by members of 
the armed forces violating the 
recognized rules of war — e.g. using 
poison or other prohibited weapons 
or ill-treating prisoners ; (2) hos- 
tile acts by persons not in the 
armed forces — e.g. attacks by 
civilians ; (3) war treason, f.e., 

acts by persons in occupied terri- 
tory injurious to the occupying 
power — assisting prisoners to es- 
cape, damaging lines of communi- 
cation, supplying information ; 
(4) marauding, looting, etc. ; (5) 
spying. 

The term was declared to have 
a wider meaning by the agree- 
ment of London in Aug., 1945, 
made between Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., France, and Russia, which 
recognized (a) crimes against 
peace, e.g. planning a war of 
aggression; (6) war crimes pro- 
per, e.g. violation of the laws of 
war; (c) crimes against human- 
ity, e.g. inhumane acts com- 
mitted against a civilian popula- 
tion even in time of peace. 

All war crimes are punishable 
by death, though a lesser punish- 
ment may he inflicted. After the 
First Great War the treaty of 
Versailles provided that the Ger- 
man govt, recognized the right of 
the .^ies to bring war criminals 
to trial; but when the Allies 
demanded the surrender of nearly 
900 persons, including many of the 
most famous names in Germany, 
it was declared impossible to 
arrest and surrender them. In the 
end several persons were tried by 
the German supreme court in 
Leipzig. Many were convicted of 
ill-treating prisoners and sinking 
hospital ships, and sentences of 
imprisonment were imposed. The 
German emperor had been ar- 
raigned for a “supreme offence 
against international morality and 
the sanctity of treaties ” ; but as 
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hr was in exile in the Xetherlnnda 
and the Dutch govt, refused to 
surren<ler him, he was iu*vcr 
hrouirht to trial. 

Alter the Second Great War the 
same (iiffieulties did not arise, as 
all German an<i Japanese territory 
was fx'cupied by the victors. In 
1942 the Allied powers (excluding 
the U.S.A. and Russia) had placed 
among their war aims the pun- 
ishment, through the channels of 
organized justice," of those guilty 
of war crimes. Similar action was 
taken separately by the U.S.A. 
and Russia, and a joint declaration 
was made at iloscow in 1943 by 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and 
Russia. The London agreement 
of I94r> set up an international 
tribunal for the trial of the major 
war eriminals. which took place 
in Xuremberg. Similar trials of 
major war criminals in Japan 
enrled in 1948. 

Various objections both prac- 
tical and legal have been raised 
to the trial of war criminals. It 
is pointed out that of necessity 
only the war crimes committed 
by members of the defeated state 
are punished ; it cannot be ex- 
pect^ that the victorious state 
will allow the defeated state to 
try members of the former. It 
has been questioned by some 
law'yers whether the acts com- 
mitted by the Nazis, however 
morally wrong, were crimes by 
international law. It was never 
contended that the London agree- 
ment could make these acts 
criminal, for the acts alleged to 
be crimes were all committed 
before that time ; and it is a 
fundamental principle of natural 
justice that a person cannot be 
punished for an act which was 
not a crime under the law in force 
when it was done. Further, the 
parties to the agreement did not 
dam to be an international 
l^ialature; they were declaring 
existing law, not making new 
law. It was questioned whether 
international few applied to in- 
dividuals or only to states. One 
of the most difficult questions 
connected with war crimes gener- 
. ally is how far it is an answer for 
an aooused person to prove that 
he ooimnittad the crime in pur- 
suance of an order of his superior 
officer, The London agreement 
excluded this plea as a defence, 
whU© providing that it might be 
tafcm into account to mitigate 
pcmlshment. Nuremberg 

f Tq ^o Trials. Bee also 
' 5 ' ; ’ Oswiecim. 

^ ' Waiil* lay, a child 
nndter or ghWfeaw 


In certain circumstances an infant 
(in the legal sense) becomes a ward 
of court, Le. under the protection 
of the high court. 

Ward, In English local govern- 
ment, an electoral division of a 
municipal borough or parish. In 
eaeli wai'd the electors whose 
names are inscribed in the ward 
rolls elect councillors. 

Ward, Sir ArjOLraxrs William 
(1837-1024). British historian 
and critic. Born at Hampstead, 
Dee. 2, 1837, he was educated at 
Bury St. Edmunds and Peterhoiise, 
Cambridge, of which ho was a 
fellow. In 1866 he became pro- 
fessor of history and literature at 
Owens College, Manchester, where 
during 1890-97 he -was principal. 
In lifoo he was made master of 
Peterhouse, and in 1913 was 
knighted. An authority on Ger- 
man history. Ward was one of the 
editors of the Cambridge Modem 
History. He wrote History of 
English Dramatic Literature to 
the Death of Queen Anne, 1875; 
Lives of Chaucer, 1880, and 
Dickens, 1882 ; and was part 
editor of the Cambridge History 
of English Literature. In 1911- 
13 he was president of the British 
Academy. He died June 19, 1924. 

Ward, Artemus (L834-67). 
Pseudonym of (Charles Farrar 
Browne, American humorist. Born 
at Waterford, 
Maine, April 
26, 1834, he 
became a com- 
positor and re- 
porter. As 
ArtemusWard, 
Showman, he 
contributed to 
The Cleveland 
Ar^mus Wardj Plain Dealer a 

American nuinonsfc - r> 

auHiufisfc senes of un- 
grammatical and misspelt letters 
describing the adventures of an 
imaginary travelling menagerie. 
These letters became so popu- 
lar that in 1860 the author was in- 
vited to become editor in New 
York of Vanity Fair, a new comic 
paper. As this fa^ed, Artemus 
Ward began in 1861 a career as 
lecturer, discoursing on the In- 
dians and Mormons, and adffing a 
panorama to the lecture. In 1866 
he visited England and produced 
his panorama in London. He died 
at Southampton, March 6, 1867. 
His best-known works are A. W. : 
His Book, 1862 ; A. W. : His 
Travels, 1865 ; A.W. in London, 
1867. Thy were ooUeoted with , 
memoirs ed. M. D. Landoh^ 1876. 

Wara, Edward IVIatthew 
{1816-79). Brii^i^ painter, Bom 
m London, he stud^ under John 



Cawse at the R.A. schools, and in 
Rome and Munich under Corne- 
lius. He helped to decorate the 
house of commons, and painted 
scenes from 17th and 18th century 
history, especially the French 
Revolution. A.R.A. in 1846, and 
R.A. in 1855, he died by his own 
hand, Jan. 15, 1879. He was the 
father of Sir Leslie Ward (Spy). 
See Maclise. 

Ward, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps (1844-1911), An American 
author. Bom in Boston, Mass,, 

- ,Aug. 31, 1844, 

j daughter of 
; Professor Aus- 
■ tin Phelps, she 
. wrote success- 
: ful short stories 
, as a girl, and 
achieved wide 
fame in 1868 

E S P Ward ’ 

American author novel 

The Gates Ajar. 
Later books were Hedged In, 
1870; Beyond the Gates, 1883; 
The Gates Between, 1887; and 
Within the Gates, 1901. In 1888 
she married the Bev. Herbert D, 
Ward, in collaboration with whom 
she wrote Come Forth, 1890. She 
died Jan, 28, 1911. 

Ward, D^e GeneviIivb (1837 
-1922), British actress, Bom ia 
New York, Mar. 27, 1837, she 
studied operatic 
singing in Italy, 
and, having mar- 
ried Count C, de 
Guerbel in 1855, 
made her d^but 
under the name 
of Ginevra Guer- 
rabella, at Milan, 
in the part of ________ 

Luorezia Borgia, Dame Geneti^ve 
1856. She then 
toured in England B**"***"**"* 
and the U.S.A,, but in 1862 lost her 
singing voice after an attack of 
diphtheria, and for a time taught 
singing in New York. In 1873 she 
first appeared at Manchester as 
Lady IVfecbeth. Her success as a 
tragic actress was immediate and 
lasting. In the part of Stephanie 
in Forget-Me-Not, 1879, she rose to 
the highest point of her art. In 
1893 she joined Henry Irving’s and 
in 19X0 F, R. Benson’s company. 
With Richard Whiteing (g,v,) she 
wrote Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain, 1918, and in 1921 was created 
D.B,E. She died Aug. IS, 1922. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry. This 
British novelist is dealt with under 
her full name, Mary Augusta Ward. 

Ward, James (1769-1859), Brit- 
ish artist, BommLoridon,Oct.23, 
1769, he studied engraving tuider 
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1807, R.A. 


John Raphael 
Smith, but 
prompted by 
George Morland, 
his brother-in- 
law, took up 
painting. His 
animal pictures 
are ruggedly 
realistic. He be- 
came A.R.A. in 
in 1811, and lived 


until Nov. 23, 1859. 

Ward, James (1800-84). Eng- 
lish pugilist. Bom in London, Dec. 
26, 1800, he won his first notable 
victory as a boxer in 1821, being 
nicknamed The Black Diamond. 
In the course of 10 years he won 
many fights, being recognized as 
English champion in 1825, and, 
having been beaten by Peter Craw- 
ley in 1827, again in 1831, he re- 
tired from the ring in 1832, becom- 
ing a tavern-keeper and, later, a 
painter in oils, his picture of the 
Sayers and Heenan fight, exhibited 
in 1860, attracting much attention. 
He died April 2, 1884. 

Ward, James (1843-1925). A 
British philosopher. Born Jan. 27, 
1843, and educated at Spring Hill 
College and in Germany, he became 
a Congregational minister, but re- 
signed, and in 1872 entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where, and at 
London university, he took the 
highest honours in philosophy. 
Fellow of Trinity, 1875, he became 
professor of mental philosophy at 
Cambridge in 1897, and in 1902 
fellow of the British Academy, His 
chief work is Naturalism and Ag- 
nosticism, 4th ed. 1915. He also 
wrote Heredity and Memory, 1913, 
and Psychological Principles, 1918, 
in which he advanced new ideas of 
the meaning of experience. His 
view of knowledge approaches 
pragmatism. He died Mar. 4, 1925. 

Ward, John (1866-1934). Brit- 
ish labour leader. After serving in 
the army he worked as a navvy, 
and. became interested in labour 
questions, joining the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation in 1885, He 
founded the Navvies’ Union in 
1899, and in 1906 was elected 
independent M.P. for Stoke-on- 
Trent, continuing to represent that 
division until 1929. lEii the First 
Great War he raised five labour 
battalions and became colonel of 
the 25th Middlesex Regiment, 
which he led against the Bolshe- 
vists in Siberia. He was with this, 
battalion bn board the TyndarcfUs 
when it was mined. He wrote the 
story of the Far-Eastm campaign 
in With the “Die-hards” in 
Siberia^ 1920. Oeated C.M.G. id 
1918, he died Dec. 19, 1934. 


Ward, John Quincy Adams 
(1830-1910). American sculptor. 
Born at Urbana, Ohio, June 29, 
1830, he was 
one of the few 
American ar- 
tists of his day 
trained entirely 
intheU.S.A. His 
first important 
statue was The 
Indian Hunter, 

1864, now in 
Central Park, 
and other nota- 
ble works are his George Washing- 
ton and Shakespeare (New York), 
and President Garfield (Washing- 
ton). He was elected a member of 
the National Academy in 1863, and 
was first president of the National 
Sculpture Soc. Hedied May 1,1910. 

Ward, Sm Joseph Geoege 
( 1 86 6-1 930 ). New Zealand states- 
man. Bom April 26, 1856, he en- 
tered politics and became minister 
of railways, 
commerce, fin- 
ance, post- 
master-gen- 
eral, minister 
of defence and 
of lands. He 
was prime 
minister, 1906 
-12, and 1928- 
30, and repre- 
sented New 
Zealand at the 
Imperial Con- 
ference in London 1907, 1909, and 
1911. He was a member of the 
imperial war cabinet, 1917-18, and 
one of New Zealand’s representa- 
tives at the peace conference, 1919. 
He was created a baronet in 1911. 
He died July 8, 1930. 

Ward, Sm Leslie (1851-1922). 
British caricaturist, better known 
by his pseudonym Spy. Born in 
London, Nov. 

21, 1861, he 

studied archi- 
tecture, but 
later developed 
a gift for cari- 
cature. He be- 
came famous 
in connexion 
with the peri- 
odical Vanity 
Fair, to which 
he contributed during 1873-1909 
a remarkable series of caricatures 
of his dikinguished contemporaries 
in every walk of life. Ward wrote 
Fprty Ye^ pi Spy, 1915. He 
w^ knighted in 1918, and died 
M^ 15, 1922. 

Ward, Ua&j Augusta (1851- 
19^). British novelist. Bom June 
li, 1861, at Hobart, Tasmania, 



Sir Leshe Ward, 
BritiSb caricaturist 




John Q. A. Ward, 
American sculptor 


granddaughter 
of Thomas 
Arnold of Rug- 
by, she mar- 
ried T. Hum- 
phry Ward 
in 1872 and in 
1881 published 
her first novel. 

Milly and Oily. 

An admirable 
translation of 
Amiel’s Jour- 
nal followed, and in 1888 she pub- 
lished Robert Elsmere, a book 
which attracted much attention 
because of its portrayal of a re- 
ligious man afflicted by doubt. Her 
other novels include David Grieve, 
1892 ; MarceUa, 1894 ; Helbeek of 
Bannisdale, 1898 ; Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, 1903 ; The Marriage of 
William Ashe, 1905; Canadian 
Born, 1910 ; Missing, 1917 ; and 
Fields of Victory, 1919. She was 
keenly interested in social work, 
especially in the establishment of 
children’s play centres, and found- 
ed the Passmore Edwards, later 
the Mary Ward, Settlement. In 
1918 she published A Writer’s Re- 
collections. She died March 24, 
1920. Consult Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, S. Gwynn, 1917. 

Thomas Humphry Ward was 
bom at Hull, Nov. 9, 1845, and 
educated at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. He is chiefly known by his 
edition of The English Poets, 
1881-1918, which contains selec- 
tions from the English poets 
through the centuries. For many 
years he was on the staff of The 
Times. He died May 6, 1926. 

Ward, Thomas (1810-68). Brit- 
ish adventurer and Parmese politi- 
cian, known as Baron Ward. Born 
at York, Oct. 9, 1810, and trained 
as a jockey, in 1827 he entered the 
stables of Charles Louis, duke of 
Lucca, becoming his valet and con- 
fidential servant. In 1846 he was 
created a baron and made minister 
of finance, in which capacity he 
arranged the transfer of Lucca to 
Tuscany. Upon Charles Louis’s 
accession to the duchy of Parma. 
Ward became his prime minister. 
He negotiated the abdication of his 
master, and installed his son as 
Chsbrles III, going to Vienna as 
minister plenipotentiary. On the 
assassination of Charles III in 
1854, Ward was dismissed. He died 
Oct. 6, 1858. 

Ward, WiLFEiD Philip (1866- 
1916). British author. Son of 
W. G* Ward (u.i.), he was bom 
Jan. 2, 1856 and educated at S. 
Edmunds, Ware; Ushaw College; 
Rome; and London university. By- 



Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, 

British novelisi; 
LafayetU 
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his writings and editorship from 
19(J6 of The Dublin Review, he was 
known as a leading exponent of 

— — contemporary 

R.C. thought. 
In 1896, with 
A. J. Balfour 
and Bishop 
Gore, he 
founded the 
Sy ntheti c 
Society for dis- 
cussion of re- 
Ward, ligious belief. 

British anther he 

lectured in the U.S. A., and he died in 
London, April 7, 1916. Among his 
works are W. G.Ward and the Cath- 
olicRevival, 1893; Aubrey deVere, 
1904: ; Ten Personal Studies, 1908; 
Life of Cardinal Newman, 1912. 

Ward, William George (1812- 
82). British theologian. Bom 
March 21, 1812, in London, he was 
educated at 
Winchester 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford. When 
fellow of Bal- 
liol, Ward was 
won over to 
the Tracta- 
rians. He took William Q. Ward, 
orders in 1840. British theologian 



William G. Ward, 
British theologian 


assessed for income tax or rating. 
The rate for agricultural and some 
other land was 6d. in the £. 

The owner of land or buildings 
was normally liable for this con- 
tribution ; but where property 
was let or mortgaged, the tenant or 
mortgagee could in certain cases 
be compelled to pay part. The 
contribution of 10s. in the £ was 
payable by five equal instalments 
on July 1 in the years 1941-45. 

The owner had to report damage 
to the war damage commission 
within a specified time and make 
a claim ; if this was allowed, he be- 
came entitled to either a cost-of- 
work payment or a value payment. 
A temporary sum was granted in 
respect of first-aid repairs when 
necessary. In a cost-of-work pay- 
ment the owner received the 
actual amount charged at the time 
repairs were carried out. In a value 
payment he became entitled to the 
difference between the value of the 
property before and after damage 
plus 45 p.c. because of the great 
rise in building costs during and 
after the Second Great War. A 
cost-of-work payroent was usually 
much more beneficial to the 
owner. A value payment was 
normally due when a property was 
a total loss ; but a cost-of-work 


movable plant. With some excep- 
tions, insurance was compulsory 
where the value of insurable goods 
was £1,000 or more. The premium 
was fixed periodically. Payments 
for losses were not normally made 
until the end of the war. 

The third scheme was for priv- 
ate chattels. Without taking out 
any insurance a householder was 
covered in respect of his private 
chattels up to £200 for himself 
plus £100 for his wife and £25 for 
each child under 16. To cover 
goods valued in excess of these 
amounts he could if he wished take 
out additional insurance This 
scheme covered articles not insur- 
able under either of the other 
schemes, c.g. clothes and house- 
hold furniture. The premium was 
fixed periodically and varied ; pay- 
ments for losses were not normally 
made until after the war. 

The War Risks Insurance Act, 
1939, gave the board of trade 
power to insure and reinsure 
ships, and cargoes in ships or air- 
craft, against war risks. 

Special Acts relating to land- 
lord and tenant provided that 
neither should be liable for war 
damage to the property let. Where 
it was rendered unfit by war dam- 
age, the occupier could end the 


His bookj'The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, 1844, brought him into 
disfavour with the university au- 
thorities, and in 1845, with New- 
man, he joined the Church of 
Rome. During 1851-58 he was lec- 
turer at S. Edmund’s College,Ware, 
and 1863-78 editor of The Dublin 
Review. “ Ideal Ward ” died July 6, 
1 882. Consult W.G. W. and the Cath- 
olic Revival, W, P. Ward, 1893. 

War Damage, Insubaeoe 
Against. During the Second 
Great War schemes were intro- 
duced in the U.K. to protect per- 
sons against loss that might be 
caused through the destruction or 
damage of their property by war 
activities. In respect of land and 
buildings, compensation was pro- 
vided by the War Damage Act, 
1941, and later statutes, consolid- 
ated by the War Damage Act, 
1943. The term covered damage 
occurring (1) as the direct result of 
enemy action or action taken in 
combating the enemy (including 
damage by an A.A. shell fired dur- 
ing a false air-raid alarm) ; (2) 
t&fough measures token to avoid 
^e s^imding df damage, c.g. 
dieetruiction 'of buildings to check a 
''fire:$, as, a 'direct 

,, ^jri^^'aiti'Qnary measures'. 

' in''<%e £ on 

' ■.'yahaie 'payable' 


payment could be claimed in res- 
pect of any houses built after 
March 31, 1914, or in certain cir- 
cumstances even one built before. 
The amount due as a value pay- 
ment carried interest at 2i p.c. 
per annum, less income tax, from 
the date of damage. 

The original intention was that 
the state (i.e. the taxpayer) should 
pay half the total cost of war dain- 
age to land, the other half being 
provided by war damage contribu- 
tions. In the event, however, the 
state had to bear a much larger 
proportion, for contributions came 
to only £195 million, while claims 
approached £1,000 million. 

Goods. There were three separ- 
ate schemes to cover goods, aU 
operated by the board of trade. 
Under the commodity insurance 
scheme, traders and manufac- 
turers insured their stock? this 
was usually compulsory when the 
total value of goods was £1,000 or 
more. The premium was fixed 
quarterly and varied from time to 
ritne. Payments for losses were 
made as soon as possible after they 
occurred. Under the business 
chattels scheme, persons carrying 
bn business insured goods in their 
possession, or owned by them, or 
over which .they had a mortgage; 
this schetoe covered such items as 
office fitting ! furniture, tools, a^d 


tenancy by notice. Another Act 
exempted persons from liability 
for goods destroyed or harmed by 
war damage where the goods were 
held by them as bailees, or on sak 
or return, or as innkeepers oi 
pawnbrokers. 

Warden. Defender, head, or 
high official. In England the guar- 
dians of the Scottish and Welsh 
borders were known as lords war- 
dens of the marches. The head of 
the Fleet prison was called the 
warden. The governor of Dover 
Castle is the lord warden of the 
Cinque Ports, and the lord warden 
of the stannaries is the head officer 
of the stannaries or tin mines of 
Cornwall. An air raid warden was 
an official in the civil defence or- 
ganization of the • Second Great 
War. Warden is the title of the 
heada of AU Souls, Keble, Merton, 
New, and Wadham CoUeges at 
Oxford university. See Civil De- 
fence ; Marches. 

Warden, The. Novel by Trol- 
lope. Published in 1855, it was the 
first of his Barsetshire stories, and 
his first publication to enjoy any 
degree of popularity. Barchestei 
Towers was a sequel to it. 

Wardha. Dist., town, and river 
of the Madhya union, India, in 
Nagiptur division. The dist. i^ a 
cotton-growing area, owing, to the 
black soil. Whbat and pulses are 
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the food grains ; hemp is a valu- 
able crop. Area, 2,435 sq. m. Pop. 
519,330. The town has cotton- 
spinning factories, and is a rly. 
junction 40 m. S.W. of Nagpur. 
Wardha College is affiliated to 
Nagpur university. Pop. 12,500. 

The river Wardha flows gener- 
ally S.E. across the dist., picks up 
the Penganga, marks the boundary 
with Hyderabad, and joins the 
Wainganga at a point S.W. of 
Markandi. • 

Wardmote. Court or moot 
formerly held in each ward of an 
English town. It is stiU held in the 
wards of the City of London. The 
court’s powers include the election 
of an alderman for the ward. See 
Moot ; Plough Monday. 

Wardrobe* Originally a closet 
for keeping wearing apparel. The 
large piece of furniture, with doors, 
and occasionally fitted with draw- 
ers, now so called, was introduced 
under Louis XV and somewhat 
later in England. See Purnituro. 

Ward-room. In British war- 
ships, a common mess shared by 
the commander (unless he is in 
command, when he messes in his 
own cabin) and all other officers 
down to and including the rank or 
relative rank of lieutenant. Junior 
officers mess in the gun-room (g.v.). 

Wardship. In English law, a 
state of pupilage, guardianship. 
Under this feudal system wardship 
was the right to the custody of the 
body of an infant heir of a tenant, 
and to the custody of the ward’s 
property. See Socage ; Tenure. 

Ware, Urban dist. of Herts, 
England. It is on the Lea, 2 m. 
N.E. of Hertford, and has a liy. 
station. S. Edmund’s is an R.C. 
training college ; a Prandscan 
priory goes gack to the 13th cen- 
tury; S. Mary’s is the parish 
church. The manor house was built 
c. 1540, and there are other old resi- 
dences. Literary* allusions are to 
the Great Bed of Ware, formerly 


at the Saracen’s Head inn and now tralia. By 1931 the total number 



in the Victoria and Albert museum ; 
and to John Gilpin’s involuntary 
ride here from Islington. Malting, 
milling, engineering, coach build- 
ing, and plastic manufactures are 
carried on. Market day, Tues. 
Pop. approx. 8,000. 


of names on the register of the 
commission was 1,104,890, of 
whom 587,117 had been identified 
and buried in known graves, 
517,773 recorded as missing, in- 
cluding 180,861 whose bodies had 
been found but not identified. 


Wareham. Market town and They had been buried as 


mun. bor. of Dorset, England. It 
stands between the rivers Frome 

Tl llllWl l lll f ilil i llM l illli r Piddle, 

IllIPjMjlllll JlllIJi* about 2 m. from 

:! f ■ ;!i'j and 121 m. S.W. 

i of London by 

riy. The church 
of S. Mary 
contains the 
Waieham aims coffin of King 

Edward the Martyr and an old font. 
S. Martin’s is partly Saxon. There 


known.” The names of all the 
missing appear on the many 
memorials erected by the com- 
mission {see War Memorials). By 
1946 the number of graves had 
increased to 650,000. 

The problem of burial in foreign 
soil was solved by the offer of the 
French govt., followed by those of 
Belgium and other Allies of the 
First Great War, to present to the 
British authorities the land on 
which the cemeteries are situated. 


are ruins of a priory and extensive The war cemeteries all follow the 
remains of some British earth- same general pattern, an enclosure 
works, called the walls. The four with grass plots and flowers, 
main streets form a cross. Chief separated by paths and flanked 

industries are 

working clay, 
lime, and stone. 

Wareham hastwo 
yearly fairs. The 
Normans built a 
castle here, which 
saw fighting under 
Stephen, John, 
and in the Civil 
War. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it was a 
flourishing port. 

Itisgoveme^y a Noith one of the four main streets of 

mayorandcorpor- fiiia ancient maiket town of Dorset 

ation. Pop. 3,000. 

Warehouse. Building where with trees and shrubs, and set 



Warehouse. Building where with trees and shrubs, and set 
goods are stored or for the sale of with rows of headstones, with a 


wholesale goods. A bonded ware- 
house (q.v.) is one for storing im- 
ported goods, on which duty has 
not been paid. 

Wargla ob Oitabola. Town in 
the Algerian Sahara. Situated 
26 m. S.E. of Ghardaia, on one 
of the chief routes to the Sudan 
and Timbuktu through In Salah, 
it is mentioned by Herodotus, and 
has traces of Roman occupation. 
The oasis contains thousands of 
date palms. 

War Graves Commission, 

Impbbtal. Body established by 
royal charter in 1917 to be re- 
sponsible for the formation and 
maintenance of cemeteries in 
various parts of the world in wMch 
were interred the bodies of soldiers 
of British and Imperial units who 
lost, their lives in war. 
number of burial groxmds oontain- 


“ stone of remembrance ” at the 
E. end. The latter is a massive 
block of Portland stone bearing 
the inscription. Their name liveth 
for evermore (chosen by Rudyard 
Kipling). Also prominent is a 
large ‘‘ cross of sacrifice.” The 
headstones are plain and rect- 
angular, 2 ft. 6 ins. by 1 ft. 3 ins., 
inscribed with the soldier’s regi- 
mental no., rank, name, date of 
death, symbol of his faith {e.g. 
a cross), the badge of his corps, 
and a text or other inscription 
chosen and paid for by his Rela- 
tives, the only charge not home 
by the commission. In ^h 
cemetery building is the register 
of each man’s parentage,, age, 
birthplace, etc. 

More than 15,000 men were 
employed by the commission after 
the First Great War in the work 


Ware. The Great Bed of Ware, 
mShtioned ty Shakesp^e. Bow at , 
ths Victoria and Albert Maseum 

From a Araviing by C. Q. Harper 


ing, war graves is over 16,000, of of ejxhuming and reinterring the 
which 2,300 are in' France and bodies and laying out the ceme- 
Belgium. The rest are maintaiaed teries. The bulk of the work of 
in 100 other countries of Europe, locating, exhuming, and remter- 
Aisia, Africa, America, and Aus ring was completed by the Mid bf 
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1921 ; but as late as 1939 bodies money needed for wars. Liabilities 
of British soldiers were still being of the XJ.K, on Aug. 1, 1914, 
discovered, especially on the former totalled £710*5 millions. During 
Somme battlefields. The com- the next five years this amount 
mission’s h.q. are at Wooburn increased to £7,827 millions. More 
House, Wooburn Green, High than 1,000 millions represented 


Wycombe, and its London office at short-term loans secured by trea- 
32, Grosvenor Gardens. See N.V. sury bills and exchequer bonds ; 

Waxham William (c. 1450- £l,300millions was aloanfromthe 
1532), EngUsh prelate. A Hamp- U.S.A., Japan, and Argentina ; the 
shire boy, he was educated at remaining £5,000 millions was 
— Winchester composed principally of 4 and 5 
and Hew Col- p.o. war stock, national war bonds, 
lege, Oxford; and war (subsequently national), 
entered the savings certificates. Interest on 
Church; and in the national debt and the cost of 
1494,beingalso its management ^ew from less 
a lawyer, was than £20 millions in 1914 to £327 
made master millions in 1919. 
of the rolls. He At the outbreak of war in 1939, 
William Warham, employed the total debt was £8,163 millions. 

English prelate * on various mis- During the next six years there was 
After Holbein sions by Henry raised by various forms of loan 
VII, who made him bishop of more than £11,000 millions, in- 
London and keeper of the great eluding tax reserve certificates (de- 
seal, 1502. Warham was translated posits as provision for taxes), 3 p.c. 
to Canterbury in 1504, and was lord war loan, 3 p.c. defence bonds, 



William Warham, 
English prelate 
After Holbein 


chancellor from then until 1616, 
when he made way for Wolsey. 
Warham took a subsidiary part in 
the divorce proceedings against 


2J p.c, national war bonds, 3 p,c. 
savings bonds, national savings 
certificates, treasury bills, Bank of 
England loans, and compulsory 


Catherine of Aragon. Although he deposits by banks. Financial con- 


objected strong^ to certain meas- 
ures of Henry VIII ’s ecclesiastical 
policy, he remained archbishop 


trol was much more rigorous and 
money was borrowed at lower 
rates of interest than in the earlier 


and also chancellor of Oxford war. Consequently, although the 
until his death, Aug. 22, 1532. total debt had nearly trebled since 
Warkworth. Village of North- 1919, the interest and the cost of 
umberland, England. Hear the management increased little more 
mouth of the Coquet, 32 m. H. of than a quarter. 

Hewoastle- upon -Tyne 

by rly., it is famous for '• ^ . ■ r, .' , • y. ■ " 


by rly., it is famous for ^4^!^ '• v ^ y ’ 

its ohuroh, its castle. I 

and a hermitage of 
the 14th century. The 
origin of this last is 
described in Bishop 
Percy’s ballad The 
Hermit of Warkworth. 

The castle, formerly 
belonging to the 
Percys, is a Horman | 
building ; it was pres- 
ented to the nation by 
the duke of Horthum- 
berlandinl922. At the 
mouth of the Coquet 
is Amble, which ex- 
ports coal and other | 
products. Pop. 812. j 

War Xioan. Money I 

raised by public sub- Warkworth, Northumberland. The keep and ruins of 
scription to carry on formerly a stronghold oi the Percys 

war. The term is used particularly Warlock, Peter (1894r-1930). 

of loans raised to finance the Great British musician. His real name 
W^. The national debt of Great was P hili p Heseltine, and he was 
Bntam originated in public sub- bom in London, Oct. 30, 1894. 
s^tion of £1,200,000 at 8 p.o. per Founder and editor of The Saok- 
in 1694 to finance the war but, a musical journal, 1920, he 
cbiUdUbtfed Wiffiam III against did valuable work in editing 

XIV, and s^oe^^t^ bethan music, of which he helped 

hag has proVi<^ed much 6f -the to briqg about a revival. Orches- 



tral arrangements of Tudor dances 
entitled Capriol Suite (1928), and 
of the string fantasies of Purcell. 

were fine con- 

tributions. A 
song-writer of 
genius, he set 
many lyrics, 
also Y e a t s*s 
poem The Cur- 
lew ; wrote a 
string quartet, 

1923. Of his i 
friend Delius Peter Warlock, 
he wrote the musician 

same year a biography. Warlock 
committed suicide, Deo. 17, 1930. 
Gonault Memoir of Philip Heseltine, 
0. Gray, 1934. 

Warmbad. A settlement in 
South-West Africa. It is situated 
between Kalkfontein and Raman’s 
Drift, on the Horn, about 30 m. 
N, of the Orange riyer, at an alt. 
of 2,360 ft. A missionary station 
was established here in 1807, the 
first white habitation in S.W, 
Africa. A German fort was Wit 
in 1893. Warmbad was occupied 
by S. African forces, April 6, 1915. 

War IVEedal. (1) British medal 
issued in 1919 to all those who 
went on service overseas during 
the First Great War, from any 
part of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire. It was made of 
silver, with a design of S. George 
on the reverse side and the head 
of the sovereign on the obverse. 
The ribbon is : centre orange 
(watered) with stripes of white 
and ^ black each side, and borders 
of royal blue. (2) &itish medal 
issued to all men and women who 
performed full-time service with 
armed forces of the British Com- 
monwealth in the Second Great 
War, Authorised in 1946, the 
medal is of cupro-nickel and bears 
on the obverse the royal effigy 
crowned ; the reverse, designed by 
E. Carter Preston, shows a lion 
standing triumphant on the body 
of a double-headed monster, the 
eagle’s and dragon’s heads symbo- 
lising respectively the principal 
occidental and oriental enemies. 
The medal is 
suspended J 
from a ribbon 
having equal 
stripes of red, 
blue, white, i 
blue, red, and a i 
narrow red 
stripe through 
the white. Ap- 
proximately 
4,000,000 were 

issued. See „ „ ^ • -x.- 1 . 

MedWa colour 

plate f. p. 560S. ike Second Great War 
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War Memorial. Means by 
which a community pays perpetual 
public tribute to the memory of 
those of its members who were 
killed in war ; distinct, therefore, 
both from memorials to individual 
members of the fighting forces and 
from monuments commemorating 
great victories. They vary in form 
from the plain tablet with in- 
scribed names or the stained-gll-ss 
window in a church to elaborate 
pieces of sculpture or architecture, 
while others combine with their 
function a more utilitarian pur- 
pose, public halls, clock towers, 
libraries, hospitals or hospital 
wards, gardens, playing fields, 
philanthropic institutions. 

War memorials were first seen 
in G-reat Britain after the Crimean 
’ War, and the British dead of most 
of the wars that followed were 
usually collectively commemo- 
rated in some form or other both 
nationally and locally. But it was 
the Pirst Great War, with its un- 
precedented toll of young life, 
which gave every city, town, and 
village in the country, as well as 
every church and school, every 
business office, every commercial 
and industrial undertaking, a 
direct personal interest in its own 
war memorial. The Cenotaph in 
Whitehall was the prototype for 
hundreds of similar structures in 
the cities and larger towns of the 
provinces, all commemorating the 
** glorious dead ” who had belonged 

Smaller towns anc^iSages usually 
preferred small shrines, crosses, or 
Calvaries. Though the majority 
followed conventional lines, some 
were most arresting in design and 
moving in sentiment, 

Bsgimental and Local 

There were also many great 
memorials erected in honour'of the 
men of particular branches of the 
fighting services, the naval 
memorials at Plymouth and Ports- 
mouth, the memorial in London to 
the R.A.P. (on Victoria Embank- 
ment), the Guards (Horse Guards 
Parade), the cavalry (Hyde Park), 
the artillery (Hyde Park Comer), 
and the Merchant Navy (Tower 
Hill), and the Dover Patrol memo- 
rial at Dover. 

Among the other remarkable 
examples may be mentioned the 
beautiful Scottish national memo- 
rial by Edinburgh Castle, with its 
hall of honour ; the Welsh national 
war memorial at Cardiff, an im- 
pressive circular colonnade; the 
great hall of University College, 
London ; Birmingham’s hall of 
memory ; Loughborough’s caril- 
lon ; the oenotaphs at DundeO and 


Scarborough, notable if only be- 
cause of their magnificent hill-top 
sites ; that at Derby which empha- 
sises the sacrifice made by mothers; 
the rosemary hushes flanking the 
road down to Folkestone harbour ; 
a memorial milestone at Shooter’s 
Hill ; the Indian memorial on 
the S. Downs near Patcham ; 
a memorial road at Purley ; the 
memorial arch at Corfe, Dorset, 
bearing the inscription : “ Do’set 
men don’t sheame their kind ” ; 
tapestries at Eton College ; the 
cyclists’ memorial at Meriden 
Green, Warwickshii'e, the reputed 
centre of England ; the park and 
tower at Coventry ; the old 
English garden at Khkham, 
Lancs ; various crosses cut out of 
the turf of chalk downs ; the 
quaint memorial to a Yorkshire 
waggoners’ battalion at Sledmere, 
Yorks, carved by a local mason, 
uncompromising in its depicting 
of German “ frightfulness ” and 
hearing verses in local dialect ; 
avenues of trees at Colchester and 
at Horsforth, Yorks; the rock 
climbers’ memorial, 3,000 acres 
of mountain heights in the Lake 
District ; the G.W.R. memorial in 
Paddington station — a bronze 
figure of a soldier reading a letter ; 
the Highlander on his granite 
cairn facing the Five Sisters of 
Kintail at Onoo-a-Claohan, Rops 
and Cromarty ; and the huge 
Freemasons’ HaU in Great Queen 
Street, London. 

The Canadian national me- 
morial is a carillon tower at 
Ottawa. The Australian memorial 
is at Sydney (see Sydney iUus.), the 
S. African cenotaph is at Durban, 
the Indian is at New Delhi (see 
Delhi illus., p. 2628). 

France has many memorials on 
similar linos, notably at Verdun. 
One of the most striking is at 
Nice, carved 'out of the solid rock 
of the cliff overlooking the har- 
bour. There are also the great 
memorials in France and Belgium 
to the thousands of British and 
Imperial soldiers who found un- 
known graves. These were set up 
between the two Great Wars at 
va^io^:^/s ppints along the former 
western jfront. Of these the follow- 
ing are the most important ; the 
number of men commemorated is 
given in brackets : 

Arras (35,92^ 

Beaumont - BLamel (Newfoxmd-' 
land: 820) 

Caterpillar Valley (New Zealand: 
1,273) 

Cambrai (7,036) 

La Fert^-sous-Jouarre (3,888) 

Le Touret (13,448) 

Loos (20,633) 

Neu^e Ohapelle (Indian ; 4,847) 


Passchendaele (34,957) 
Ploegsteert (11,447) 

Pozi^res (14,668) 

Thiepval, Somme (73,367) 
Villers-Bretonneux (Australian : 

10 , 866 ) 

Vimy (Canadian: 11,285) 

Ypres, Menin Gate (54,896) 
Similar memorials were erected 
in Italy, Gallipoli, Greece, Egypt, 
Palestine, Persia, Iraq, India, E. 
Africa. The chief Gallipoli me- 
morial rises 100 feet against the sky 
on the highest ground above Cape 
Helles, overlooking the sea. 

The Second (^reat War 
Memorials occupied a com- 
paratively small place in public 
thought after the Second Great 
War, and many communities were 
content to follow the example of 
the London Ctenotaph which, by 
a simple addition to the in- 
scription, was made to extend its 
commemoration to the dead of 
1939-45 as to those of 1914-19. 
Ambitious schemes were mooted 
here and thero, but there was 
no sign of that spontaneous im- 
pulse to commemorate which 
marked the years following the 
earlier war. Meanwhile the most 
remarkable war memorial in the 
world must surely be that near 
Hengyang, in Hunan prov., China, 
which consists of the skulls of 
5,000 Chinese soldiers, killed in the 
sieig© of Hengyang, 1944, laid in a 
row across the hillside, and flanked 
by bare bones. See N.V., also 
Cenotaph ; Unknown Warrior ; 
War Graves ; also illus. Neuve 
Chapelle ; Vimy ; Ypres. 

Warm Front. Term applied to 
the boundary line, at the earth’s 
surface, between a mass of ad- 
vancing warm air and one of 
colder air (coming from a different 
geographical source) over which 
the former is forced to rise along a 
gently sloping surface. The ap- 
proach of a warm front can be 
detected by the appearance of the 
sky; high cirrus clouds are fol- 
lowed progressively by thicker 
altostratus and finally by low 
nimbostratus, with rain extending 
up to 200 m. ahead of the front. 
After the front has passed, the 
rain generally ceases or becomes 
very light. In the British Isles 
warm fifonts chiefly occur in 
winter, Cold Front ; Weather. 

Warminster. .Market town of 
Wilts, England, 100 m. by rly. 
W.S.W. of London. Placed on 
the edge of Salisbury Plain, and 
on the little river Wylye, it is 
a market fpr agricultural produce,’ 
and has works for making maoh- 
inory and gloves, and for weaving 
silk. The chief church is S. Denys, 
a cruciform building dating from 
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the 14th century. Here are a chan- 
try dedicated to S. Lawrence, and 
the modern missionary college of 
S. Boniface. The latter houses 
part of the theological faculty of 
King’s College, London. In 1937 
permanent barracks and R.E.M.E. 
repair shops were set up at War- 
minster, which became the head- 
quarters of the Imber battle train- 
ing area. Pop. 6,500. 

Warm Springs. Health resort 
of Georgia, U.S.A., in Meriwether 
CO. It Hes on a spur of Pine Mt., 
about 40 m. ]Sr.N.E. of Columbus, 
and is served by rly. Here F. D. 
Roosevelt was restored to health 
after poliomyelitis (infantile par- 
alysis) in 1921, and hither he re- 
turned from time to time for treat- 
ment, dying here April 12, 1945. 
He helped in the formation of the 
Georgia Warm Springs foundation, 
a charitable corporation with h.q. 
at 120, Broadway, Hew York, 
H.y., which opened here in 1940 
the first sanatorium for the after- 
treatment of sufferers from polio- 
myelitis. Near by at Chipley is 
-the Franklin D. Roosevelt state 
park. Warm Springs should not be 
confused with Hot Springs (q.v.). 

War Miiseiuu, Imperial. A 
British collection of exhibits re- 
lating to both Great Wars. Its 
formation was authorised in 1917, 
and a board of trustees appointed 
in 1920, when it was opened at the 
Crystal Palace by George V. In 
1924 the tenancy there expired 
and the collection was removed to 
the western galleries in Exhibition 
Road, S. Kensington, where it 
stayed nntil transferred in 1936 to 
the present building, the old Beth- 
lehem Hospital in Lambeth Road. 
On the outbreak of the Second 
Great War the trustees were 
authorised to coUeot farther ex- 
hibits and records. The Museum 
was closed owing to bomb damage 
in 1940 and reopened in 1946. 

The exhibits include relics, 
models, weapons, uniforms, badges, 
and medals, with exhibits illus- 
trating the war effort and ex- 
periences on the home front. 
Models and panoramas Illustrate 
such enterprises as the D-day 

landings, Pluto, Mulberry Har- 
bour, and various warships. A 
reference library of some 65,000 
vols. deals with all aspects of 

the military, social, political, and 
economic history of the two wars, 
and there are files of service 

journals. Galleries contain works 
by prominent British artists who 
recorded the wars in paintings, 
drawings, and sculpture. Another 
department contains all official 

vrar photographs, and official 


cinematograph films are in the 
trustees’ custody. 

Wame, Frebeeiok (1825- 
1901). British publisher, born in 
Westminster, Oct. 13, 1825. After 
being a partner in the firm of 
Routledge and co., he established 
m Bedford Street, Strand, the firm 
of Frederick Wame and co. in 1865, 
opened a branch in New York^ in 
1881, retired in 1895, and died 
Nov. 7, 1901. The business was 
carried on by his sons. While the 
founder was in control it issued 
the Chandos Classics, the Lans- 
downe Poets, earlier books by 
Frances Burnett, Nuttall’s Dic- 
tionary, and achieved success with 
coloured picture-books for children. 

Warner, Charles (1846-1909). 
Stage name of Charles John Lick- 
ford, British actor. Born in 

London, Oct. 

10, 1846, and 
educated at 
Westbury Col- 
lege, High- 
gate, he was 
early associ- 
ated with 
Phelps. His 
initial appear- 

Charles Wamer. “f®® *^® 

British actor stage was m 

Richelieu at 
Windsor Castle, 1861. He made 
his London d4but at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, April 25, 1864, as 
Benvolio in Romeo and Juliet; 
was at Drury Lane, 1866-68 ; 
and created the part of Charles 
Middlewick in Our Boys, at The 
Vaudeville, Jan. 16, 1875. He 

achieved success in melodrama, 

especially as Coupeau, in Drink; 
Tom Robinson, in It’s Never Too 
Late to Mend ; and the title-part 
in Michael Strogoff. Warner 
toured Australia in 1888-90, and 
the U,S.A. in 1904 and 1907-09. 
He committed suicide in New 
York, Feb. 11, 1909, 

Warner, Kerry Byror (b. 
1876). British actor. Son of 
Charles Warner {v,s,), he was 
horn in Lon- 
don, Oct. 26, 

1876, and edu- 
cated at Bed- 
ford grammar 
school, first 
appearing on 
the London 
stage with his 
father in a re- 
vival of It’s H. B. Warner, 
Never Too British actor 

Late to Mend, 1898. He went to 
the U.S.A. in 1905 and was chosen 
to play the part of Christ (anony- 
mously) in the film The King of 
Kings. 1927. Later he achieved 
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British actor 


great success in Sorrell and Son 
(silent film, 1928, sound version, 
1934), playing minor parts when 
past 70, e.g, in Indian Summer, 1 948. 

Warner, Sir Pelham Frar- 
cis (b. 1873). English cricketer. 
Bom in Trinidad, Oct. 2, 1873, he 

was educated at 

Rugby and 
Oriel College, 

Oxford, and 
became a bar- 
rister. Having 
played cricket 
for his school, 
he was in the 
university 

eleven in 1895- “Plum” Warner 
96, and also ap- Jamous captain of 
peared for teams and 

^iddleLl He ““I'®* 

was captain of the M.C.C. team 
that went to Australia in 1903 and 
recovered the Ashes (q.v.) ; also of a 
team sent to S. Africa in 1905. In 
1911 he again took a team to Aus- 
tralia, though illness kept him out 
of aU the big matches. Captain of 
Middlesex, 1907-20, “Plum” was 
one of the best-known amateur 
cricketers of his day. In 1937 he 
was knighted, and in 1950 elected 
president of the M.C.C. He wrote 
on cricket in the Badminton 
library, and many books on cricket 
history, including a history of 
Lords, 1946 : and was editor of 
The Cricketer. 

Warner Brothers. Family of 
American film magnates. The 
eldest, Harry (b. Dec. 12, 1881), 
went to the U.S.A. as a child, and 
in 1900 opened a bicycle shop at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with his 
brother Albert (bom in Balti- 
more). In 1903 they took into 
partnership the youngest brother. 
Jack (b. 1892), who was bom in 
London, Ont., and was starting a 
career in minstrel shows. They 
opened at New Castle, Pa., one 
of the earliest theatres devoted to 
films. After experimenting as 
film distributors and producers, 
the brothers achieved success in 
1917 with a screen version of My 
Four Years in Germany. Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., became 
one of the most ’ successful film 
organizations in the world. Jack, 
who became producer at the 
Burbank studios in HoIl3nvood, 
sponsored the first biographical 
mm, Disraeli, followed by The 
Story of Louis Pasteur, and The 
Life of Emile Zola. Harry was a 
pioneer in talking films with the 
Vitaphone co., of which he became 
president, with Albert as treasurer. 

Wax Office. British depart- 
ment of state. At its head is the 
secretary of state for war, who is 
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warp 

ex officio president of the army 
council, which regulates the affairs 
of the whole. British army. Its 
constitution is liable to change, 
but it has always hitherto con- 
tained four military and several 
civilian members, these last now 
including the parliamentary under- 
secretary, a financial secretary, 
and the permanent under-secre- 
tary, who exercises general 
control. 

The four military members, 
whose relative status varies from 
time to time, except as regards 
the habitual pre-eminence of the 
chief of the imperial general staff, 
consist, in addition to the last- 
named, of the adjutant-general, 
the quartermaster-general, and 
the master-general of the ord- 
nance. Among these four is dis- 
tributed the work of preparing for 
war, maintaining the discipline of 
the army, feeding, quartering, and 
transporting the troops, each of 
their departments being divided 
into directorates, with large staffs 
of officers and clerical assistants. 

The War office as an institution 
dates back to the Restoration, but 
its germ is to be found in the stand- 
ing councils or committees of war 
which were in existence some 
forty years earlier. The lessons of 
the S. African War led to a com- 
plete overhauling, for which a 
reorganization committee was 
appointed. Its report recom- 
mended reconstitution of the 
office with the single aim of pre- 
paring the military forces of the 
crown for war. It also proposed 
the creation of an army council 
which was set up in 1904. 

The headquarters of the War 
office, at one time at the Horse 
Guards (q.v,), and later in Ball 
Mall, on a site now covered by the 
Royal Automobile Club, are 
housed in an imposing structure 
between Whitehall Place and 
Horse Guards Avenue, designed 
by William Young and built in 
1899-1906, at a cost of over 
£1,000,000. See Whitehall. 

Warp. In geology, mud or 
clay of alluvial or glacial origin 
deposited in estuaries or lakes. 
Much was laid down during the 
retreat of the glaciers of the Ice 
Age, when muddy streams entered 
the sea in extensive estuaries. 
Tidal currents checked the outflow 
of sediment and may have carried 
it inland again to areas of still 
water where it was deposited, 
latej forming valuable arable 
lana Mud and clay deposits of 
the^ old glacial lakes of Yorkshire 
are’ also referred to as warp. 
Some of these show laminations 


due to seasonal deposition, i,e, 
varved clays. Artificial warping 
has produced much fertile land. 
See Ice Age ,* Varves. 

Warp and Weft. Terms used 
in weaving. The warp threads 
run lengthwise through the piece 
of cloth, while the weft threads 
are transverse. See Weaving. 

Warrandice. Term used in 
Scots law. It is a guarantee 
given by one who grants property 
to another that this shall not be 
taken from him by someone who 
has a better title to it. 

Warrant. Name given to a 
document that authorises or as- 
sures. In English law it is a 
written order, given by a person 
in authority, to do some act. 
Warrants are issued for the arrest 
of alleged criminals and for search- 
ing premises. A distress (q.v.) war- 
rant is one authorising the sheriff’s 
officer to seize goods for arrears of 
rent. A general warrant was one 
directed against offenders gener- 
ally, no name being mentioned. 
This practice was declared illegal 
after the arrest of Wilkes on one. 
Ordinary warrants are signed by 
magistrates, sheriff's, or other 
legal officials. Other warrants are 
issued by the sovereign and by 
govt, depts. The term is also used 
for documents authorising the pay- 
ments of dividends or the delivery' 
of goods out of bond. The term 
warranty is used for a guarantee 
that goods sold are what they 
are alleged to be. 

. Royal warrants, renewable every 
10 years, are appointed to in- 
dividual tradesmen and ‘craftsmen 
(not to a firm as such) who supply 
the sovereign and certain other 
royal personages with goods. Such 
a warrant expires with the death 
of the grantor or the death or^ 
retirement of the grantee, or if the’ 
firm of which the individual is re- 
presentative is wound up or 
materially changes character ; and 
it may also be forfeited for other 
reasons. 

Warrant Officer. Rank in the 
British armed forces. Inter- 
mediate between commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, 
the warrant officer derives his 
title from the warrant signed by 
the secretary of state for war or 
air or by the first lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Every branch of the Royal 
Navy has its quota of warrant 
officers, but until 1918 the rank 
was limited to boatswains, gun- 
ners, and shipwrights, all trades 
dating back to the beginning of 
the service. Warrant officers 
are promoted from the lower deck 


and may go on to commissioned 
rank. On the sleeve is one thin 
gold stripe, backed by a cloth 
stripe in the colour appropriate 
to the branch of the service. 
Naval warrant officers are ad- 
dressed as Mr. by superiors, as 
Sir by lower ranks, and entitled 
to a salute from the lower deck. 
(See Royal Navy colour plate.) 

Army warrant officers are of 
two classes. Class 1 includes 
regimental sergeant-majors and 
the senior warrant officers of a 
regimental unit. Since 1936, a 
W.O. class 1 has been entitled to 
command a platoon. The R.A.S.C., 
R.A.O.a, R.E.M.E., R.A.M.O., 
and Royal Signals have a stated 
number. Regimental bandmasters 
are sometimes in this class, but are 
more usually granted honorary 
commissions. The W.O. class 1 
wears the royal arms on the sleeve. 
He is addressed as Mr. by com- 
missioned officers, as Sir by lower 
ranks, but is not entitled to a 
salute. Warrant officers class 2 
are company sergeant-majors,* 
whose distinguishing badge is a 
crown worn on the sleeve. They 
are not addressed as Sir and are 
always referred to by rank- 

In the R.A.E. the W.0.1 is 
the senior warrant officer of a 
squadron or station, but the 
actual aircrew personnel of a 
flying squadron may include more 
than one such. A station warrant 
officer has authority over all 
W.O. Is on the station. He is 
addressed as Sir or Mr. Insignia 
of rank are the royal arms worn 
on the sleeve ; dress includes 
officer’s uniform and cap badge 
on forage cap or beret, but a 
special badge when wearing a 
peaked cap. A W.O. class 2 
has the same sleeve insignia but 
other ranks* uniform and cap 
badge. R.A.F. and army warrant 
officers dine in the sergeants’ mess, 
but those in the navy have their 
own mess. 

Warre, Edmond (1837-1920). 
British schoolmaster. Born in Lon- 
don, Feb. 12, 1837, he had a dis- 
tinguished career at Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, becoming 
fellow of All Souls in 1869. He 
also rowed in the Oxford eight, 
1857-69, and in later years wrote 
much on rowing. Returning to 
Eton as assistant master in 1860, 
he was ordained and made head- 
master in 1884 ; retired in 1905 ; 
and in 1909 was elected provost. 
He was considered one of Eton’s 
most notable headmasters, and 
a memoir hy 0. R. S. Fletclier 
appeared in 1922. He died Jan. 
22, 1920. 
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Warren (Old French warir, to 
keep). Breeding place for rabbits. 
In artificial enclosures one acre, 
covered with good grass and 
planted frequently with furze and 
juniper, is sufficient to support 
about twenty rabbits. The word is 
also used for ground enclosed for 
the preservation and breeding of 
game, or for a fish preserve in a 
river. In legal terminology, free 
warren, or right of warren, is a 
franchise, obtained by prescrip- 
tion or grant of the crown, for the 
right of property in beasts and 
fowls of warren. These include 
rabbits, hares, pheasants, and 
partridges, and sometimes also 
woodcock, quail, and waterfowl, 
but not grouse. 

Warren. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Trumbull co. Situ- 
ated on the Mahoning river, 50 m. 
S.E. of Cleveland, and served by 
the Baltimore and Ohio and other 
riys., it is an industrial centre, with 
manufactures of steel goods. The 
neighbourhood produces coal and 
iron. M^arren was settled in 1799, 
and became a city in 1834. Pop. 
42,837. 

Warren. Bor. of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., the 00 . seat of Warren co. 
It is 65 m. E.S.E. of Erie, on the 
Allegheny river, and is a junction 
on the N'ew York Central and 
Pennsylvania rlys. Warren was 
founded in 1795, and incorporated 
in 1832. There are oil refineries, 
metal works, and furniture fac- 
tories. Pop. 14,891. 

Warren, Sir Charles (1840- 
1927). British soldier. Born Feb. 7, 
1840, and educated at Cheltenham, 

Sandhurst, and 

Woolwich, he 
entered the 
R.E. in 1867, 
and was en- 


gagea m sur- 
vey duties, es- 
pecially in 
I Palestine. He 
0 0 m m a n ded 

iRusseii 1878, was com- 
mander-in- 
ohief and administrator of Griqua- 
land West and led an expedition 
against the Bechuanas, 1884-85. 
for which he was knighted. Hav- 
ing commanded in fhe Suakin 
campaign, he was commissioner of 
metropolitan police, 1886-88, and, 
commander-in-chief, Straits Settle- 
ments, 1889-94. In the S. African 
War, when in command of the 6th 
division, he incurred much criti- 
cism through his • operations at 
Spion Kop. CoTiMtU Life, W. 
Williams, 1941. 


Warren, Sir John Borlasb 
(1753-1822). British sailor. Born 
Sept. 2, 1753, at Stapleford, Notts, 
he came into 
a baronetcy in 
1775, and in 
1777 entered 
the navy. Com- 
manding a fri- 
gate squadron 
in 1793 he har- 
ried French 
shipping in the 
. ^ ^ Channel, cap- 

turingmany 
privateers and 
distinguishing himself at Quiberon 
Bay (q.v.). For intercepting and 
destro 3 dng a French squadron 
which was attempting a landing 
in Ireland, 1798, he was promoted 
rear-admiral next year. He was 
commander-in-chief of the N. 
American station, 1813-14, and 
died Feb. 27, 1822. 

Warren, Samuel (1807-77). 
British novelist and lawyer. Born 
near Wrexham, May 23, 1807, he 
was educated 
at Edinburgh 
for the medical 
profession, but 
preferring the 
law, entered 
the Inner 
Temple in 
1828 and 
practised as a 

d e r 
before be- 
ing called to the bar in 1837. 
Made recorder of Hull, 1852, and 
M.P. for Midhurst, 1856-69, he 
was appointed a master in lunacy, 
1859, and died July 29, 1877. 
Warren’s fame rests upon his novel 
Ten Thousand a Year, with its 
crude humour and caricatures of 
the - great; this first appeared 
1839-41 m Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Popularity was also achieved by his 
melodramatic Passages from the 
Diary of a Late Physician, 1830-37. 

Warren, Sir (Thoivcas) Her- 
bert (1853-1930). British scholar. 
Born at Bristol, Oct. 21, 1853, he 
was educated 
at Clifton and 
BalKol College, 
Oxford, where 
he graduated 
in 1876. FeUow 
of Magdalen, 
1877-85, he 
was elected 
president in 
^886, was vice- 
Bntubsebolot chancellor of 

Oxford, 1906-10, and professor of 
poetry, 1911-16. He was made 
E.C.V.O, in 1914, and retamed the 


presidency of the college until 
1928. He died June 9, 1930. 
Among Sir Herbert’s own poems 
may be mentioned By Severn Sea, 
1897, and The Death of Virgil, 
1907. His other works include Ox- 
ford and Poetry, 1911 ; War and 
Poetry, 1915. 

Warrenpoint. Seaport and urb. 
dist. of Down, N. Ireland. At the 
head of Carlingford Lough, 6 m. 
S.E. of Newry, it is a rly. terminus 
and has steamer service to Liver- 
pool. Pop. 1,900. 

Warri or Wari. River port of 
Nigeria. It stands 80 m. S.S.E. of 
Sapele by creek, on the Forcados 
branch of the Niger estuary, and 
can he reached by vessels with a 
draught of 13 ft. The name is also 
that of a prov. of S. Nigeria, on 
the Bight of Benin. 

Warrington. Co. and mun. 
bor. and market town of Lancs, 
England. Situated on the Mersey, 

between Liver-, 

pool and Man- 
chester, it is 182 
m. N.W. of Lon- 
don and has rly. 
and canal com- 
munication with 
all parts of indus- 
trial Lancs and . . 
Cheshire. The Wstrmgtou arms 

parish church of S. Elphin stands 
on^ the site of a 12th century 
building, and has a tower and 
spire 281 ft. high. The church 
was restored in 1860. Other 
buildings are the grammar school, 
founded in 1526, and the blueooat 
school, 1665. There are also a 
town ball, free library (the first 


Sir Herbert Warren, 
British scholar 



Warrington, Lancashire. Parish 
church of S. Elphin, built on the 
site of a 12th century building. The 
spire is 281 ft. high 
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in Great Britain to be supported 
by the rates), museum, technical 
institute, and the Sankey Hall for 
concerts, etc. 

Warrington makes many differ- 
ent types of industrial products, 
notably wire, pins, cotton ware, 
glass, and soap. Claiming to be 
built on the site of Veratinum, 
the Roman ford over the Mersey, 
Warrington was early an important 
place, and in the Civil War was 
the headquarters from which 
Lord Derby attacked the parlia- 
mentary stronghold of Manchester. 
The fairs and markets of War- 
rington date from the 13th century, 
but it did not become a chartered 
town until 1847. In 1900 it 
became a county bor. It elects 
one M.P. Market days, Wed., 
Fri., and Sat. Pop. est. 78,650. 

Warriston^ Archibald John- 
STON, Lord (1611-63). Scottish 
statesman. Born in Edinburgh, 
March 28, 1611, he went to Glas- 
gow university, and came into 
prominence in 1638,. when he 
assisted Alexander Henderson 
{q»v») to frame the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and was 
chosen clerk of the Glasgow 
assembly. A commissioner at 
the peace of Berwick, 1639, and 


m 


at the treaty of Ripon, 1640, he 
became a lord of session in 1641. 
Warriston was a passionate oppon- 
ent of Mont- 
rose, disagreed 
with the nego- 
tiations be- 
tween the 
Scottish par- 
liament and 
Charles 1, 1648, 
and allied him- 
self to the 
Lord Warriston, Puritan party. 

Scottish statesman zealot, “ full 
After G. Jameson ^f fire, of heavy 

energy and gloom,” he protested 
against the subordination of kirk to 
state. Summoned to Cromwell’s 
house of lords in 1658, he also acted 
as chairman of the committee of 
public safety. After the Restora- 
tion he was tried at Edinburgh 
and hanged July 23, 1663. 

Warruambool. City and sea- 
port of Victoria, Australia. It is 
on the S. coast, 166 m. W.S.W. 
of Melbourne, with which it has 
riy. and steamer communication. 
Its good harbour and the agri- 
eultural land behind make it the 
chief western entrepot of trade. 
It has freestone quarries. Pop- 
ulation 9,997. 


WARSAW: CAPITAL OF POLAND 

Simon Wolt, DL.D. (Vienna), and Others 

The story of the tragic capital of a tragic country is here told. 
Warsaw, several times in its history haaly damaged, was thought 
by the Germans to have been effectually destroyed during the 
Second Great War, hut the Poles began immediately to construct 
anew the city by the Vistula 


After Poland became an inde- 
pendent country once more in 
1919, her capital Warsaw deve- 
loped rapidly, 
absorption of 

2o|||| I neighbouring 
l and an in- 

hB W ||H itants from the 

iifflilP provs., its area 
^ lllilliu ii pill lU Il P^ nearly 60 

Warsaw arms sq> ni., its pop. to 

1,289,000 (1939), 
30p.c. Jewish, 66 p.c. R.C. Warsaw 
proper lies on the left bank of the 
Vistula, 90 ft. above and sloping 
steeply down to the river, along 
which were built new, low-lying 
quarters. On the right bank is the 
large suburb of Praga, linked with 
the left bank until 1944 by three 
road and two rly. bridges, all des- 
troyed by the Germans during the 
Second Great War. Of Praga that 
war left substantial parts of 
Warsaw perhaps 10 p.c. One of the 
first things to be rebuilt, in nine 
months, was the Poniatowski 
bridge ; and between Jan., 1946, 
and Aug., 1947, with the help of 


U.N.R.R.A. bulldozers and mix- 
ing machines, 20 p.c. of destroyed 
Warsaw was rebuilt. 

The main thoroughfare, running 
N. to S., is a wide street called 
Krakowskie Przedmiescie (Cracow 
suburb) ; its continuation is Nowy 
Swiat (new world) street and the 
Aleje Ujazdowskie avenue, which 
adjoined the parks where the 
foreign embassies and legations 
lay, many housed in beautiful 
palaces. At the beginning of this 
road stood the Zamek (royal 
castle), seat of the president (re- 
duced to a heap of rubble in 1944) ; 
at its far end was the Belvedere 
palace, for many years the home 
of Pilsudski, and converted into 
the Pilsudski museum after his 
death. The second main thorough- 
fare, running more or less parallel 
with the first, is Marszalkowska 
street, still Warsaw’s Bond St. two 
years after the war when one- 
storey shops had sprung up on the 
sites of those destroyed. It begins 
at the Ogrod Saski (Saxon gar- 
dens), passes the central rly. sta- 
tion, Warsaw’s busiest traffic spot, 


and ends at the square of the 
Lublin Union (Plao Unji Lubel- 
skiej), where a monument to fallen 
airmen was erected. The old town, 
in the N.E. of Warsaw, with old 
burghers’, houses and picturesque 
market square, was completely 
destroyed in 1944. 

After 1920 the Russian Ortho- 
dox church in Saxon Sq. (Plac 
Saski), a pompous building in 
Byzantine style, was demolished. 
The large Saxon Sq. itself, in which 
a cenotaph with undying flame 
stood, was renamed Pilsudski Sq. 
The stucco fa9ades which concealed 
the contour of houses of the time of 
Stanislas II were removed. The 
.rough cobbled roadways, laid 
during Russian administration, 
were tom up and resurfaced. The 
streets were replanned and a more 
direct approach to the Vistula 
opened. Praga,' roughly a third 
of Warsaw’s total area, and Wola, 
another suburb, became centres of 
industry and workers’ quarters; 
the former industrial dists. of 
Czemiakow and Mokotow de- 
veloped into residential areas. 
Two new garden suburbs, Zoliborz, 
behind the old citadel, and 
Ochota, to the W. of the city, 
both built on almost waste lanci 
and governed by cooperative 
management, became residential 
dists. for professional men, artists, 
actors, officers, etc. (Workers’ flats 
were put up in Zoliborz after the 
war.) Trees were planted along the 
streets. In the Lazienki park a 
monument was erected to Chopin ; 
in the adjoining botanical gardens 
stood the astronomical observa- 
tory. A new park, named after the 
novelist Stefan Zeromski, was made 
on the site of the former Russian 
fortifications. 

During 1919-39 education in 
Warsaw was greatly improved. In 
1939 18,000 students were attend- 
ing schools of university status, 

8.000 of them, nearly half women, 
at the university itself. In 1937 
Warsaw had 143 nursery schools, 
380 primary schools, 100 secondary 
schools, 193 trade schools. A 
national library founded in 1927 
contained half a million vols., 

20.000 old MSS., 80,000 engravings. 
The university library had 800,000 
vols. and 100,000 engravings. From 
the times of the partitions, there 
remained the formerly private 
libraries of the Zamoyski founda- 
tion. The diet (sejm) and the 
senate had a good collection of 
literature on the history of parlia- 
ment. Most of these books were 
destroyed during the war. 

The diet building itself was re- 
constructed in record time, with' 
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v^ery little aid from machinery; 
and by the summer of 1947 many 
schools and govt., trade union, and 
newspaper offices had been rebuilt. 
Plans for further restoration in- 
cluded making a strip of gardens 
and sports grounds to 2^ m. wide 
along the Vistula, in place of the 
vanished houses that formerly 
lined it ; widening of the Marszal- 
kowska from 30 to 120 yds. ; con- 
centration of light industry in the 
W., of heavy industry (wiped out 
in the war) in the N. ; construction 
on the rubble-heap that was the 
former Jewish quarter of a garden 
city for workers ; and reservation 
of space for later construction of 
theatres, cinemas, sports grounds. 

Character of the People 

The Warsaw that ceased to exist 
in 1939 has been called the Paris of 
the N. Vitality, drive, and tem- 
perament are characteristic of the 
people, who are. also progressive 
and of a lively humour which 
found expression in e.g. cabaret 
songs and satires criticising the 
country’s rulers. In times of 
adversity, Warsaw’s gaiety and 
lightheartedness give place to a 
patriotic spirit ready for boundless 
sacrifice. The people of Warsaw 
admire music, song, and the fine 
arts. They also enjoy good food, 
and had numerous excellent res- 
taurants. Coffee-houses and coffee- 
house life have always flourished 
and were among the first institu- 
tions to be revived in 1945. Pas- 
tries served in these cukiemias 
were world famous, the chocolates 
made in Warsaw were among the 
best in the world. There were many 
night clubs and other places of 
entertainment. Driving in a horse 
cab along the avenues was a popu- 
lar pastime, left over from the pre- 
motor era. Parks, old buildings, 
wide streets, luxury shops, and 
pleasant climate (hot summers and 
dry, cold winters), the river, and 
the agreeable, though flat, country- 
side made Warsaw one of the most 
lovable capitals of Europe. 

The majority of the Jews lived 
in their own congested dist. called 
Nalewki after its main street. It 
embraced wealth and poverty, 
workshops in cellars and up-to- 
date flats, theatres and publishing 
houses, factories and coffee-houses. 
A town in itself, the Jewish quarter 
was nevertheless an integral part 
of the capital, and one of the most 
interesting communities in Europe. 
Not until the Nazi occupation was 
a wall built round it, turning it 
into a ghetto. 

HtSTOEY. There is no satis- 
factory explanation of the name 
Warsaw (Pol. Warszawa) ; neither 


is it known why her coat of arms 
bears a siren armed with a sword 
and shield ; but her motto 
Gontemnit procellas (she defies the 
tempests) doe's correspond to 
facts : the city has survived many 
storms. The first reference to 
Warsaw occurs in a document of 
1251. At that time it consisted of 
a church, a castle, and a small 
settlement whose inhabitants made 
their living by fishing in the Vis- 
tula. These fishermen were Masur- 
ians (people of the duchy of 
Masovia, incorporated into Poland 
only in 1526). In 1339 two papal 
delegates reached Warsaw from 
Rome to conduct the trial of the 
Teutonic knights of the Cross. 
Conrad II, duke of Masovia, left 
the fishing village intact, but on 
the adjoining higher ground built 
a town surrounded by fortifications 
which was completed in 1379. 

In the 16th cent., Warsaw grew 
rapidly, the new suburbs being 
given in 1414 the status of a town 
as New Warsaw ; henceforth there 
were two towns with separate 
municipal authorities. Soon this 
double city developed into a lively 
centre of commerce, and kings of 
the JageUon dynasty favoured it 
more and more. When that royal 
house died out, and the Polish 
throne became elective, the elec- 
tion meetings took place in the 
suburb of Wola. The Swedish king 
Sigismund Waza made Warsaw the 
capital, it being nearer to Sweden 
than Cracow, the former capital. 
In the middle of the 17th cent., 
during the wars with Sweden, the 
Swedish garrison in the city 
defended it, contrary to the will of 
the Polish burghers, against the 
besieging Polish forces ; the re- 
sulting destruction caused a change 
in the layout of the city. In 1702, 
during another Polish-Swedish war, 
Warsaw was twice captured by the 
Swedish king Charles XII. Eire 
ravaged much of it; and the 
plague raged for two years, killing 
30,000. The last Polish king, 
Stanislas II, himself drew plans for 
new parts of Warsaw, directed the 
rebuilding of the royal castle after 
a fire in 1769, and designed the 
beautiful Lazienki palace, with its 
lovely park. During the K6sci- 
uszko rising against the Russians 
in 1794 a Warsaw cobbler, Jan 
Kilinski, led the people of the old 
town into battle, and defeated 
the Russian garrison. By the 
autumn of the same year the 
tsarist army of Gen. Suvorov had 
captured Praga and, having 
massacred that suburb’s inhabi- 
tants, crossed the river to the 
capital. 


As a result of the third partition 
1795, Warsaw was incorporated 
into Prussia, becoming simply the 
seat of a prov. govt. ; the pop. fell 
from 200,000 to 60,000. In 1807 
Warsaw became capital of the 
small, independent, short-lived 
duchy of Warsaw, created by 
Napoleon. The congress of Vienna, 
1814-15, established “ Congress 
Poland,” with Warsaw as capital, 
where the Russian emperor was 
crowned as king of Poland. The 
first great rising against Russian 
rule began in Warsaw in 1830 ; it 
was the head and heart of the 
second rising against the Russians 
in 1863, also suppressed ; and there 
was street fighting here in 1905 
when the Russians lost the war 
against Japan. 

Capital of New Poland 

During the First Great War, 
Warsaw was in 1915 occupied by 
the Germans, who attempted to win 
the Poles to their side by allowing 
them a semblance of independence. 
When Poland was reborn in 1919, 
Warsaw became her capital. In 
1920, when the Polish army was 
thrown back from Kiev, the Red 
army, after a lightning advance, 
appeared at the gates of Warsaw. 
The Poles won the ensuing battle, 
and saved the capital. 

Second Geeat Wab. From 
Sept. 1, 1939, the day of the Ger- 
man attack on Poland, Warsaw 
was subjected to bombing from 
the air. Land attack on the city 
began on Sept. 7 ; the ring closed 
about it on the 14th. On Sept. 16 
Warsaw rejected a German demand 
for capitulation ; on the 24th the 
Germans threatened to use gas ; 
during a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment on the 25th and 26th thou- 
sands of citizens were killed and 
large parts of the city laid in ruins. 
On the 27th an armistice was 
signed, and on Oct. 1 the Germans 
entered Warsaw. Hitler drove in 
triumph through the city on Oct. 
14, over a route carefully selected 
for him so that he should not see 
the extent of the damage. Ludwig 
Fischer was appointed governor of 
Warsaw (after a trial in that city 
Nov. 28, 1946-March 3, 1947, he 
was hanged in MokotW prison 
there, March 7, 1947) ; and the city 
became for five years the scene of 
searches, street round-ups, evic- 
tions, arrests^ abduction of host- 
ages, executions. There was always 
hunger and, in winter, cold. The 
best shops, parks, trains, tram cars 
were reserved for Germans. 

Many thousands of men of mili- 
tary age escaped to join the Polish 
forces in the W. ; tens of thousands 
fled E. to Russia ; while refugees 
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Warsaw, Poland. The city as seen by the advancing 
Russian aimies during the Second Great War from the 
eastern suburb of Praga, across the Vistula. Right, Post- 
war reconstruction in the capital 

from W. Poland, annexed by the had to fight 
Germans, streamed into Warsaw, harder and harder 
The Germans closed all higher and as they ap- 
secondary schools ; many of the preached Praga. 
dispossessed, including professional Nevertheless, the 
men, took to trading. From the Red army had 
early days of the occupation, had so many 
clandestine liberation groups were recent successes 
formed ; an underground press that Gen. Tad- 
came into existence ; sabotage eusz Komorowski 



was carried on. 

In the walled-off ghetto, into 
which all the Jews of the city were 
herded in 1940, conditions were 
peculiarly hideous. Down the 
centre of the streets were passage- 
ways for “ Aryans ” only, should 
any wish to enter the Jewish area. 
Jews could cross the street only 
by bridges built across these pas- 
sageways. Entrance and exit to 
the ghetto were by pass alone. 
Food inside the ghetto was so 
scarce that the death rate in the 
winter of 1941-42 rose to 13 p.c. 
(Warsaw figure in 1938 was 1*07 
p.c.). Between July 22 and Sept. 
1, 1942, a quarter of a million Jews 
were deported, of whom only 
4,000 could be traced as living at 
the end of the year. Destruction 
of the Jews of Warsaw was com- 
pleted between April 19 and 28, 
1943. Using tanks, bombers, and 
artillery, the German army and 
S.S. troops attacked men, women, 
and children whose only arms were 
a few machine-guns and rifles 
smuggled in by the Polish under- 
ground movement; 26,000 were 
massacred, the remaining 14,000 
were deported. About 300 Ger- 
mans were killed, 1,000 wounded, 
in this unequal battle. For leader- 
ship in this action the exiled Polish 
govt, awarded posthumously to 
Michael Klepfisz the silver medal 
of the order Virtute Militari. 

In the last days of July, 1944, 
Rokossovsky was approaching 
Warsaw. The Germans had made 
the Vistula into a defence line, and 
to defend Praga, a bastion bridge- 
head, they had concentrated a 
force too strong to be overcome by 
the advanced Russian troops, who 


(otherwise Gen. 

Bor), c.-in-c. of the Polish home 
army in Warsaw, and authorised 
by the Polish exiled govt, to use 
his own judgement as to the 
timing of a rising in the city, 
assumed Praga would fall to the 
Russians with little difficulty, and 
probably also Warsaw itself, and 
he decided to strike at 5 p.m. on 
Aug. 1. His forces achieved great 
Initial success. The Germans, how- 
ever, made coimter-attacks of such 
violence against Rokossovsky’s 
troops that they did not take 
Praga until Sept. 14. 

The partisans in Praga were sup- 
pressed within a day ; in Warsaw 
itself they were driven by the 
Germans from the old town, de- 
stroyed house by house, and then 
from the centre of the new town. 
Some outside help came to them 
in supplies, food, and weapons 
dropped by the R.A.F., and, after 
Sept. 14, by the Red air force; 
while on Sept. 16 a large force of 
U.S. bombers dropped supplies 
over Warsaw and flew on to land 
in Russia. But by the time the 
Russians had taken Praga the 
Germans had destroyed the bridges. 
The Russians failed in attempts to 
cross the heavily defended river, 
here 450 yds. wide, in the floats, 
rafts, and rubber boats by which 
they had contrived surprise cross- 
ings of other rivers, until Sept. 23 
when Gen. Bor reported that 
some had succeeded in landing. 
Russian guns and aircraft, under 
partisan wireless guidance from 
inside Warsaw, bombarded the 
German positions. But the Rus- 
sians did not get sufficient troops 
across to save the partisans who 


held on until Oct. 3. When they 
surrendered, only 15,000 out of 
80,000 originally engaged laid down 
their arms ; and the capital had 
been almost totally destroyed. 
After the surrender the Germans 
drove the inhabitants to a concen- 
tration camp at Prezkow, whence 
many were sent to forced labour 
in Germany. The exiled Polish 
govt, believed the Russian failure 
to relieve the Warsaw partisans 
was deliberate ; one reason for this 
belief being the Russian refusal 
of landmg facilities for R.A.F, air- 
craft. There are, however, reason- 
able grounds for doubting it. 

Not until Jan. 17, 1945, did the 
Red army at last reach Warsaw 
and clear the Germans from the 
rubble heaps that had been a great 
city. Next day, the provisional 
govt, set up at Lublin on Dec. 31, 
1944, moved to Warsaw and set 
itself to rebuild Poland and the 
capital from the city’s cellars. 

Warship. Any vessel built for 
purposes of fighting. See Battle- 
ship ; Corvette ; Cruiser ; De- 
stroyer; Dreadnought; Frigate; 
Navy; Royal Navy; Sea Power; 
Submarine, etc. 

Warspite. Former British bat- 
tleship. Launched at Devonport 
in 1913, she was of the Queen 
Elizabeth class and displaced 
27,600 tons on a length of 600 ft. 
and a beam of 104 ft. She had a 
main armament of, eight 15-in. 
guns, and secondary batteries of 
eight 6-m., eight 4-m., and 20 A. A. 
guns. Serving with the Grand 
Fleet, she was damaged at Jutland, 
In 1937 she was reconstructed at a 
cost of £2,600,000, her displace- 
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ment being increased to 30,600 
tons and her engines renewed to 
give a speed of 24 knots. Accom- 
modation was also provided for 
four aircraft. In the Second Great 
War the Warspite took part in the 
attack on Narvik ; was at Cape 
Matapan as flagship ; and helped 
to cover the Allied landings at 
Salerno, where she was severely 
damaged by German glider bombs. 
She provided covering fire for the 
Royal Marine assault on Wal- 
cheren. In 1947 the Warspite was 
sold for scrapping, but in a gale 
was driven ashore at Prussia Cove, 
Cornwall, and became a total loss. 


of the elector Frederick III in 
1521, when his life was in danger. 
He remained there for ten months. 
The building was restored in the 
18th century and until 1918 was a 
residence of the dukes of Saxe- 
Weimar. There are relics of Lu- 
ther. See Eisenach ; Luther. 

Wart Disease (Synchytrium 
endobioticum). Tumorous fungus- 
like growth which affects potatoes 
upon both stem and tuber. It first 
obtains access to the potato through 
one or more of the eyes, and con- 
tinues to expand in the form of a 
globular protoplasmic mass. The 
cells die, leaving only the cell wall, 
after the manner of 
coral formations, but 
the process of growth 
or building up con- 
tinues indefinitely. 
There is no remedy for 
this fungoid disease, 
and all infected tubers 
should be dug up and 
burnt. All occupiers 
of land upon which the 
disease occurs must at 
once report its appear- 
ance to the ministry 
of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 

Wart Hog {Phaco- 
choerus). Genus of two species of 
African swine (Suidae). Generally 
resembling the wild boar, they are 
distinguished by the large head, 
four huge tusks, and three flexible 
pads on each side of the long face. 
Except in the breeding season the 
old boars are solitary, but two or 
three sows with their litters will 
run together. The cheek pads or 
“ warts ” are believed to serve 
as shields for the rather pro- 
minent eyes during contests of the 
boars. Both species (P. aethiopicm 
and P. africanus) are much alike, 
and have a long mane of coarse, 
bristly hair on the neck and back, 
Warton, Joseph (1722-1800). 
British poet and critic. Born at 
Dunsfold, Suirey, and educated at 
Winchester 
(with Collins) 
and Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, he 
was ordained 
and held 
several charges 
before return- 
ing to Win- 
chester in 1755 
as second 
master. Dur- 
ing 1766-93 he was headmaster 
there. A familiar figure in the 
London literary circle of which 
Johnson was the centre, Warton is 
known for his Odes, 1746. These 
are artificial in style, but The 


Enthusiast or The Lover of 
Nature, 1744, in its genuine feeling 
for scenery, marks a reaction from 
the prevalent artificial school and 
foreshadows the romantic revival. 
The classical school is criticised as 
lacking imagination in Warton’s 
sensational Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope, 2 vols., 
1756-1782. He died Feb. 12, 1800. 

Warton, Thomas (1728-90). A 
British poet and critic. Bom .at 
Basingstoke, Jan. 9. 1728, brother 
of Joseph War- 
ton, he was 
educated at 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, of 
which he be- 
came tutor and 
fellow, devot- 
ing himself to 
literature and 
becoming pro- 
fessor of poetry 
at Oxford in 1767. In 1786 he 
was made Camden professor of 
history, and the same year poet 
laureate. He died May 21, 1790. 
He wrote much verse in a light 
vein, but his fame rests on the 
scholarly Observations on the 
Faerie Queene, 1764, and on the 
uncompleted History of English 
Poetry, 1774-81, a landmark in 
English literature inasmuch as it 
focused attention on the imagina- 
tive literature of the past, pro- 
voked reaction from 18th century 
classicism, and was thus a factor in 
the romantic revival. Warton also 
edited Theocritus, and some of the 
shorter poems of Milton. 

Warwick. Mun. bor. and co. 
town of Warwickshire, England. 
Situated on the N. bank of the 
Avon, it is 21 m. S.E. of Birming- 
ham and is served by rly. Probably 
an ancient British settlement, the 
town became important with the 
erection in 916 of the castle, 
founded by Ethelfleda, daughter of 
Alfred the Great. The principal 
church is S. Mary’s, largely rebuilt 
after a fire in 1694. Parts of the 
older building remain in the chan- 
cel and the Beauchamp chapel, 
which contains tombs of the earls 
of Warwick. Two old gates stiU 
remain, and near Westgate is tfie 
fine 14th century, half-timbered 
Lord Leycester’s Hospital, an 
almshouse for 12 poor brethren. 

Warwick Castle is a good exam- 
ple of 14th century fortification. 
It was largely strengthened in the 
early 17th century and was held 
against the RoyaUsts at the start 
of the Civil War. In 1871 much 
of the interior was destroyed by 
fire. Other buildings of interest are 
the grammar school, said to have 



Wart Hog. Boar of the Ethiopian species Phaco- 
choerus aethiopxcus 


Wart. An overgrowth of the 
homy layer of the skin, usually 
on the hands or fingers. Probably 
due to a virus, a wart may be 
destroyed by frequent application 
of caustics such as glacial acetic 
acid or solid carbon dioxide. 
Many types of wart come under 
the control of the nervous system, 
and can be “ charmed ” into de- 
parture by folk-medicine. Much 
fascinating investigation is being 
done on these mysterious growths. 

Warta (Get. Warthe), River 
mostly in Poland hut in its lower 
course in Germany. It rises on 
the N. side of the Carpathians, 
N.W. of Cracow, and flows 
generally N., then W. It is 
navigable from Konin, and Poznan 
is the principal town on its banks. 
After some 450 m. the river reaches 
Kiistrin, N. Germany, to join the 
Oder, of which it is the most 
important tributary. 

Wartburg. Peak of Thuriugia, 
Germany. It is near Eisenach, at 
the N.W. end of the Thuringian 
Forest, and is chiefly known be- 
cause of the castle built here by a 
ruler of Thuringia about 1100. It 
became a resort of the Minne- 
singers, and here in 1207 took 
place the competition between 
them mentioned in Wagner’s 
Tannhanser. The castle passed 
later to the elector of Saxony, and 
hither Luther was carried by order 



Joseph Warton, 
British poet 



Thomas Warton, 
British poet 

After Reynolds 
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been founded by Edward the Con- 
fessor and now called Warwick 
school; the shire hall; and the 
public library. 

Gelatine and isinglass are made, 
and there are light engineering, 
plastic moulding, and carpet in- 
dustries. Warwick and Leaming- 
ton is the name of a co. constitu- 
ency. Market day, Sat. Pop. est. 
14,470. See Almshouses illus. p. 327. 

Warwick, Earl or. English 
title held by various families since 
the 12th century — at present by 
that of Greville. The 1st earl was 
the Norman, Henry de Newburgh 
(d. 1123). On the death in 1242 of 
Thomas, 6th earl, the title passed 
through two female descents to 
William de Beauchamp, 9tb earl. 
Thomas (1313-69), 11th earl, was 
at Orecy and Poitiers, and was 
one of the original garter knights. 
On the death of Henry, 14th earl, 
1445, the title was granted to his 
daughter Anne. At her decease 
four years later it passed to 
Henry’s sister Anne, and so to her 
husband, the famous King-maker 
(v.i.). When Anne died, 1493, the 
title passed to her grandson, Ed- . 
ward Plantagenet, who was de- 
prived of his title and executed in 
1499 for alleged complicity in 
Warbeok’s rebellion. 

The family of Dudley held the 
title, 1547-90, one who did so be- 
ing the duke of Northumberland 
of Edward Vi’s reign. In 1618 it 
was revived for Robert, 3rd Baron 
Rich, and remained in his family 
tiU the death of the 29th earl in 
1759. Immediately the earldom 
was granted to Francis Greville, 
Lord Brooke, of Warwick Castle. 
From him was descended Francis 
(1853-1924), 6th earl of the new 
creation. He married Frances 
Evelyn, daughter of C. H. Maynard, 
who became known as a Socialist 
author and philanthropist. Charles, 
7th earl, was born March 4, 1911, 
and succeeded his father in 1928. 
The eldest son is called Lord 
Brooke. 

Warwick, Richard Neville, 
Earl oe (1428-71), English 
soldier and statesman, called the 
King-maker. He was born Nov.' 
22, 1428, son of Richard Neville, 
earl of Salisbury, whose sister 
married Richard, duke of York. 
Young Richard became earl of 
Warwick by his marriage witn the 
heiress to the earldom. When the 
Wars of the Roses broke out in 
1455 he followed his uncle York, 
distinguishing himself at St. Al- 
bans. He was made governor of 
Calais, and in 1467 lord high ad- 
miral, winning a sea fight against 
the Spaniards. Having been nearly 


killed in a brawl, 
he escaped to 
Calais, but came 
home to join in 
the English wars 
again in 1459, 
At the battle 
of Northampton,^ 
July 10, 1460, he* 
captured Henry 
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Waimck. The 14th cent, castle. 
Left, the parish church oS S. Mary, 
largely rebuilt after a fire in 1694 


VI and issued his famous order, 
summing up the whole struggle, 
to “ spare the commons and slay 
the lords.” 

When the Lancastrians killed 
both York and Salisbury after their 
victory at Wakefield in Dec., 
Warwick gave uncompromising 
support to the claim of his cousin, 
Edward of York, to the throne. 
The pair crushed the Lancastrians 
at Towton, March 29, 1461, there- 
by securing Edward IV on the 
throne. The king left the govern- 
ment to Warwick, who was osten- 
sibly permitted to pursue his own 
policy of an alliance with France. 
But Edward behind his back para- 
lysed that policy, first by a secret 
marriage in 1464 with Elizabeth 
WoodviUe, whose relations, ene- 
mies to Warwick, were promoted ; 
and then in 1467 by negotiating an 
alliance with Burgundy. The re- 
sult was a breach which widened 
until in 1469 Warwick rose in arms, 
captured the king, and in effect 
assumed the supreme aui^ority. 
Next year, during a revolt in East 
jQuiglia, Edward raised an army 
and suddenly turned the tables. 
Now Warwick had to flee to 
France, where he reconciled him- 
self to the Lancastrians and, col- 
lecting a force, landed in Devon. 
Edward fled and Warwick restored 
the imprisoned Henry VI to the 
throne. But in March, 1471, Ed- 
ward again landed in Yorkshire, 
and defeated and killed Warwick 
at the battle of Barnet, April 14. 

If Warwick was the typi^l feu- 
dal baron with whom his own 


aggrandisement came first, yet 
he was probably the best adminis- 
trator and most far-seeing states- 
man of his time. His life and char- 
acter are well discussed in Lytton’s 
Last of the Barons and in Oman’s 
Warwick the King-maker. See 
Roses, Wars of the. 

Warwickshire. Midland county 
of England. Its area is -976 sq. m. 
In the S. it contains spurs of the 
Cotswold Hills, Edge Hill rising 
to 826 ft., and in the N. is the forest 
of Arden, but the greater part of 
the surface is undulating. The 
Avon, Tame, and Learn are the 
chief rivers. The county has a large 
industrial area, including Birming- 
ham and neighbourhood, also 
Coventry. Elsewhere agriculture 
is carried on, this being chiefly 
dairy-farming and the growing of 
oats and wheat, but there are or- 
chards and market gardening. The 
county is served by main rlys. and 
several canals. 

Warwick is the county town; other 
towns are Leamington, Rugby, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Nuneaton, Sut- 
ton Coldfield, and Bedworth, as well 
as the greater part of Birmingham; 
also Kenilworth, Maxstoke, and 
other places of historic or anti- 
quarian interest. There are six co. 
and 16 bor. constituencies. Pop. 
approx. 1,635,000. 

Literary Associations. These 
primarily centre in Stratford-on- 
Avon, where Shakespeare was 
bom ; the country around is rich 
in Shakespearian associations. At 
Hartshill, Michael Drayton was 
bom. Shakespeare’s contempor- 
ary, John Marston, was bom at 
Coventry ; that city has given its 
name to one of the collections of 
medieval miracle plays, and is fur- 
ther associated with the drama, in 
that Sarah Siddons was married 
in Holy Trinity church and Ellen 
Terry was bom in Market Street. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays tells of 
Rugby school and the country 
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constitution, wMeh divides and most remarkable being the Wash- is the only example of this style, 
coordinates legislative, judicial, ington monument. This stands in common in the U.K., among 
and executive functions of govt. its own grounds on the Potomac ; Washington public buildings. The 
In 75 acres of ground, the clearly visible from both the institution houses a scientific 
White House is a plain, two- White House and the Capitol, it is collection. Washington is the seat 
storeyed edifice, 170 ft. long, with a plain square obelisk of white of a U.S. naval shipyard, 
an Ionic portico, and resembles a Maryland marble, 556 ft. high. Pop. in 1940 was 663,091, of which 

country house rather than a state Facing the Washington monument about a third is negro. Washington 
. residence. The town house of the across lagoons a mile long is the dwellers have no vote, the city 
dukes of Leinster in Dublin was white marble Lincoln memorial, being governed by commissioners 
the model for the original building, in which a dramatic statue of responsible only to congress, 
which was burned by the British Lincoln, seated and brooding, is Coloured citizens may by law mix 
during the war of 1812. flood-lit night and day. Behind freely with whites in public places. 

Close to the White House are this temple, the ornamented The national theatre, largest in 
the principal departmental offices. Memorial Bridge leads across the the city, was closed in 1948 
The Treasury, a massive structure Potomac to the Virgioia shore on because the white management 
in the classical style, stands at the which, 20 m, away over a 12-lane would not maintain this equality, 
head of Pennsylvania Avenue, motor drive, stands George Wash- About one quarter of the city’s 
and on the other side of the White ihgton’s home at Mount Vernon. pop. live in suburbs which extend 

House grounds is the great building Washington has three uni- into the states of Virginia and 
that houses the State dept. Be- versities, the George Washington, Maryland, in which states differing 
tween the State dept, and the theOatholicUniversity of America, laws prevail as to the association 
Capitol Pennsylvania Avenue is and Georgetown. The government of whites and negroes, 
flanked by govt, buildings, most employs many scientific experts, Washingpton. City of Pennsyl- 
of them built between the two besides supporting such institu- vania, U.8.A., the oo. seat of Wash- 
Great Wars, when the functions tions as the national museum, the ington co. In beautiful country 
of govt, assumed an importance army medical museum, and the on Chartiers Creek, 31 m. S.W. of 
thitherto unknown in the U.S.A. botanic gardens. Moreover, in the Pittsburgh, it is served by the 
These vast structures are har- Corcoran gallery of art is a fine Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
monised architecturally under collection of American paintings, and Ohio rlys. The surrounding 
rulings of the fine arts commission. The Smithsonian institution, gift area is fertile ; cattle and sheep 
established 1920. to the nation from a wealthy are raised. The city is a centre of 

Washington is rich in statues Englishman, is built in a gracefril bituminous coal production, and 
and memorials of the past, the Victorian paeudo-Gothic style ; it there are oil and gas wells. Manu- 






I. Air view of Capitol Hill, showing the Capitol in fore- 
ground and the obelisk of the George Washington 
memorial in the distance. 2. The Washington mem- 
orial, 555 ft. high. 3. The U.S. Supreme Court (left) 




of Congress. 4. Lincoln memorial. 
5. Japanese che^y blossoms on the edge of the Tidal 
of Commerce building 
7. Jefferson memorial. 8. Union rly. station. ' 
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factiires include wool, glassware, 
steel for tools, tinplate, ferro-alloys, 
molybdenum, and also chemicals. 
Washington and Jefferson College 
and a girls’ seminary are here. His- 
toric sites include the house which 
was the headquarters of jbhe 
whisky rebellion of 1794. A town 
was laid out in 1781 and lots were 


presented to George and Martha 
Washington. It was incorporated 
in 1810 and became a city in 1924. 
Pop. 26,166. 

Washington, Mount. Loftiest 
summit of the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. Mainly 
composed of granite, its lower 
slopes are well wooded, and its N. 
and E. sides are deeply cut by 
gorges. It is ascended by road and 
by rack-rly. Alt. 6,295 ft. 

Washington, Treaty op. Ar- 
rangement concluded at Washing- 
ton in 1871 by the U.K. and 
U.S.A. Several differences existed 
between the two countries, notably 
the American claim for compensa- 
tion for the damage done by the 
Alabama {q.v.) in the American 
Civil War. The treaty provided 
that the matter should be referred 
for arbitration to a special and 
partly foreign tribunal ; that the 
North-Eastern fishery dispute be 
referred to a mixed commission 
to meet at Halifax; and that the 
North-Western boundary dispute 
be submitted to the arbitration of 
the Gennan emperor. 

Washington, Booker Talia- 
ferro (1858-1915). American ne- 
gro educator. A plantation slave, 
he was bom 
near Hale’s 
Ford, Franklin 
CO., Virginia, 
and after the 
Civil War re- 
moved to Mal- 
den, West Vir- 
ginia, where he 
earned a living 
Booker T. Washington, first in a salt 

^“^educator^® furnace and 
then in a 
coal mine. He studied at the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, 1872-75, and later took 
• a course at the Wayland Seminary 
of Washington. During 1879-81 
he directed the work of Bed In- 
dians at the Hampton Institute, 
and was principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. Through his 
advocacy of new industrial skills 
as the salvation of the American 
negro, he became the most influ- 
ential negro of his day. He died 
Nov. 15, 1915. His books include 
his autobiography, Up from Slav- 
ery, 1901, 9nd Working with the 
Hands,' 1904. 



GEORGE WASHINGTON 

The life and achievements are here described of the Virginia squire 
who became first president of the United States of America, an 
entity of which he had been the chief creator. See American War of 
Independence 


George Washington was born 
Feb. 22, 1732, at Bridges Creek, 
Westmoreland co., Virginia, the 
son of a prosperous planter whose 
family had emigrated from North- 
ampton to Virginia in the 17th 
century. His father died while he 
was a child, and his schooling was 
irregular. At 16 he was appointed 
public surveyor of Culpeper co., 
and a little later adjutant-general, 
with the rank of major. 

Having an ingrained love of ad- 
venture, he welcomed in 1753 the 
difficult mission of crossing some 
600 m. of forests sheltering hostile 
redskins, and of serving notice on 
the French that their forts on the 
western lands were regarded as an 
encroachment. He was rewarded, 
1755, by an appointment on the 
staff of General Braddook, who 
was sent to evict the French. 
Braddock’s force was destroyed, 
but Washington’s intrepidity in 
arresting the rout earned for him a 
high reputation. 

Returning to Mount Vernon, the 
estate which he had inherited, 
Washington organized the Vir- 
ginian forces for defence against 
the Indians. The colonists resented 
military service, and when, 1759, 
Washington married Martha Cus- 
tis, a rich widow, he gladly re- 
signed his command and devoted 
himself to the administration of her 
estates and to purely local politics. 

In 1765 differences between the 
British govt, and the colonies be- 
came acute. Washington’s plan 
to boycott all goods on which 
Great Britain levied taxes proved 
so successful as to cause their re- 
peal with that of the obnoxious 
•Stamp Act, though the tea duty 
was imposed. In 1774 he was 
elected to the first contuiental 
congress. At the outbreak of 
the War of Independence, 1775, 
he was given the chief command. 

During the war he was forced to 
spend much -of his own fortune to 
uphold an army to whose support 
the colonial exchequer was painfully 
unequal, and made the scapegoat 
for every other general’s failure. 
Bewildered by the party hatreds 
which divided congress, he spent 
the first year in attempting to in- 
troduce order into the muddled 
organization of the army, and to 
check enemies on his own side. 
While so engaged, he was forced to 
order his troops to retreat; the 
passage of his army from Long 


Island, whence he had been defend- 
ing New York, through the British 
lines, although it was followed by 
a rout which turned his troops into 
a rabble, was an indication of his 
spirit ; . it was followed by a 
brilliant victory at Trenton, Dec., 
1776, the battle that virtually 
saved the colonists from utter de- 
feat, and by a master-stroke at 
Princeton, New Jersey, Jan., 1777. 
The defeats of Brandywine, Sept., 
and Germantown, Oct., 1777, how- 
ever, compensated the British. 



From the pafntino by Gilbert Sluart 
in the Fitzwillam hiuseum, Cambridge 


The ascendancy which Wash- 
ington possessed over his troops 
was demonstrated at Monmouth, 
June, 1778, where, though he was 
betrayed, Washington turned an 
inglorious defeat into a victory. 
The surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, meanwhile, seemed likely 
to change the course of the war, 
but was followed by a blow from 
which Washington barely recovered 
— ^the defection and treachery of 
Benedict Arnold, one of his most 
brilliant officers. Major Andr4, 
who was associated with Arnold, 
was caught and hanged ajS a spy, 
and Washington Vas subjected to 
much odium for this action, which, 
however, had full military justifi- 
cation. Washington was encour- 
aged by the alliance between the 
colonists and France, concluded in 
1778, and later by the support of 
Spain against the British. Between 
Monmouth and Yorktown, 1781, 
where the surrender of Cornwallis 
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virtually ended the war, Washing- 
ton was not engaged actively. 

At headquarters, however, near 
New York, he had a task to which 
he would doubtless have preferred 
the utmost dangers of open war- 
fare, for there he had to continue 
to combat the cabals formed 
against him, to hearten the fright- 
ened congressmen, to retain the 
friendship of rival foreign soldiers 
without offending the colonists, 
and to keep discipline in an undis- 
ciplined army. On Deo. 23, 1783, 
he resigned his commission and 
retired to Mount Vernon. 

The retirement and peace for 
which he longed were of short dur- 
ation. Returned as a Virginian del- 
egate to the federal convention of 
May, 1787, which was called to set 
up the constitution, he was imme- 
diately elected president of the. 
convention and found himself in 
the position of a dictator. His 
slightest suggestions were seized 
upon and made law ; he had the 
largest part, unwillingly, perhaps, 
in the framing of the constitution, 
and was almost entirely responsi- 
ble for its ratification. The office 
of president which it created was 
offered to him, and, unable though 
desirous to refuse, he took the oath 
of office on April 30, 1789, for four 
years dating from March 4, 1789. 

The success of the first national 
American govt, was not due en- 
tirely to its president ; the finan- 
cial genius of Alexander Hamilton 
was responsible for the restoration 
of its credit, and other politicians 
had their share in building and up- 
holding the new constitution. But 
Washington was more than a 
figurehead; to him are in large 
part due the wide powers which 
became characteristic of the U.S. 
presidency. Against the opinions 
and desires of many of his supporters 
he ruthlessly suppressed the whisky 
insurrection, acted with determin- 
ation against the machinations of 
France, and showed no animosity 
towards Great Britain, His signa- 
ture of a treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain was much criticised, 
though Washington was, in fact, 
laying the foundation of what 
later became the Monroe Doctrine 
(q-v,). His moderation, and his 
attempts, mainly successful, to 
arrange a compromise between the 
hostile parties of Hamilton and 
Jefferson alienated many, and 
though he was unanimously re- 
elected president in 1793, he had 
thenceforward to endure many 
scurrilous and calumnious attacks, 
especially from the Democratic- 
Republican party. He refused to 
stand for a third term in 1797, and 


retired once more to Mount Vernon. 
He died suddenly, Dec. 14, 1799. 

Assailed by all the weapons of 
party politics in his later years, 
he remained passionless and un- 
moved. This monumental quality 
it was that ensured Washington 
immortality ; he represented to 
later ages an honest steadfastness 
of purpose which had died in 
American politics, he stood out as 
the victor of the only great war with 
foreigners fought on IJnion soil, and 
the chief creator of a constitution 
which achieved a stability and dur- 
ation unequalled by any other 
written constitution. 

Bibliography. The most popular 
and the most inaccurate biography 
of Washington is that of Mason 
Weems, 1866, which contains most 
of the apocryphal anecdotes con- 
cerning his childhood and character; 
other Lives are by J. Marahall, 
1804-07 ; Washington Irving, 1865- 
59 ; H. C. Lodge, 1889 ; C. Sheridan 
Jones, 1920; W. R, Thayer, 1923 ; 
W. E. Woodward, 1926 ; Woodrow 
Wilson, new edition, 1927 ; Rupert 
Hughes, 1927; John Corbin, 
1930 ; Shelby Little, 1931 ; Paul 
Van Dyke, 1931; Norwood Young, 
1932 ; M. de la Bedoyere, 1935. 
His Writings were edited by W. C. 
Ford in 14 volumes, 1889-93 ; and 
his Messages and Papers were 
edited by J. D. Richardaon, 1896. 

Washington Declaration. 

Agreement signed in Washington 
Jan. 1, 1942, by the U.S.A., the 
XJ.K., Russia, China, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Czecho-Slovakia, Dominican 
Republic, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, N.Z,, Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Panama, Poland, 
S. Africa, Salvador, and Yugo- 
slavia in which they declared 
their adherence to the Atlantic 
Charter {q.v,), and pledged them- 
selves to cooperate for the defeat 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Adhesion to this declaration was 
necessary for invitation to the 
San Francisco Conference (q.v.). 

Washington Land. Dist. of 
N.W. Greenland. Its shore is in- 
dented by Kane Basin ; to N. is 
Hall Land, to S. Prudhoe Land. 

Washington Naval Treaties. 
Seven treaties, and supplementary 
agreements resulting from the 
Washington conference of 1921. 
The conference was convened by 
the U.S.A. to consider political 
conditions in the Pacific. Chief 
participators were the U.S.A., the 
British Empire, Fr^ce, Japan, 
and China ; represlentatives of 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Portugal also attended. The 
most important of the trea-ties 
were* (1) a five- power naval 


treaty which laid down limits in 
number, size, and armaments of 
ships for the future navies of the 
British Empire, the U.S.A., Japan, 
France, and Italy ; (2) a five-power 
treaty between the same signa- 
tories prohibiting the use of sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers, 
and of poison gases, in time of war ; 
(3) a four-power treaty between 
the British Empire, the U.S.A., 
France, and Japan to respect the 
status quo in respect of posses- 
sions in the Pacific; (4) a nine- 
power treaty to guarantee the sove- 
reignty, independence, and terri- 
torial integrity of China. 

These treaties, of which (1) was 
to remain in force for 15 years and 
the rest for at least 10 years, were 
duly ratified by all the powers 
concerned except France, which re- 
jected a provision regarding the 
use of submarines. 

Washington Post. Round 
dance for the ballroom, popular in 
the 19th century, and unusual in 
that the man’s position remained 
behind his partner throughout. It 
was danced to the Washington 
Post march, by J. P. Sousa (so 
called because it was dedicated to 
the newspaper of that name). The 
same march was afterwards often 
used for the two-step {q,v.), 
Washita or Ouachita. River 
of Oklahoma, U.S.A. It rises in the 
extreme W. of the state, flows S.E. 
and S. and joins the Red river 
above Denison, Tex. Length 550 m. 
Wasp. Popular name for cer- 
tain stinging insects of the order 
Hymenoptera that differ from bees 
chiefly in their habits. Unlike 
bees, they feed their brood mostly 
on premasticated portions of flies, 
caterpillars, and other insects. 
True wasps fold their wings into 
longitudinal creases.. 

The 290 British members 
of the family include the potter 
and mason wasps {Bumenes and 
Odynerus)t solitary in habit, and 
seven social species of VespUy the 
true wasp. The nest of Fes^a is 
made in a hole in the ground or on 
trees or bushes ; the hornet (q.v. ) 
usually lodges in an old tree trunk. 
Only the queen wasps emerging in 
autumn survive the winter. These 
in spring construct the beginnings 
of a nest in form of a few hexagonal 
cells, of “ wasp-paper,” made up of 
fragments of dry wood mixed and 
moulded with saliva. An egg is 
laid in each cell, and in about a 
month workers (sterile females) 
begin to hatch. These complete 
nest building, and feed and tend 
the larvae. Males and fertile 
females (queens) appear later and, 
after mating, these last hibernate. 
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Wasp. 1. Queen wasp 
bibemating. 2. Com- 
mon wasp, Vespa vul- 
garis. 3. Bed-banded 
sand wasp, Ammopbila 
sabulosa. 4. German 
wasp, V. germanicus. 
5. Combs of a tree 
wasp with outer cover- 
ing removed. 6. 

Solitary wasp, 
Eumenes coarct- 
ata, enlarged, on 
its nest. 7. 
Wasps’ nest that 
has been formed 
in a bee-hive 



Wasps include the spider hunters 
or Pompilidae ; ruby-tailed wasps 
or Chrysididae; digger wasps or 
Sphecidae. /Sec Sting, Comult'By-’ 
menoptera Aouleata, E. Saunders, 
1896. 

Wasp. Kame of several British 
warships. The first Wasp was a 
fire ship destroyed in Dunkirk 
roads while attempting to bum 
some French frigates, July 7, 1800. 
The second was a 16-gun brig 
which took part in the Syrian 
operations in 1840, and in the sup- 
pression of the slave trade on the 
African coast, 1844-46, During 
the Crimean. War Great Britain 
had a 13-gun Wasp in the fighting 
line. The last two ships to bear 
the name both met with disaster. 
One, a steam gunboat of 465 tons, 
was wrecked on Tory Island, Sept. 
22, 1884, when 62 fives were lost. 
Three years later a new Wasp, a 
steam gunboat of 670 tons, was 
put into commission. In Sept., 
1887, she was caught in a typhoon 
whilst on passage from Singapore 
to Hong Kong and disappeared. 

Wasps, The. Comedy by Aris- 
tophanes, performed 422 b.c. 
Bdelyoleon (Loathe-Cleon) induces 
hisfather,Bhilooleon (Love-Cleon), 
to forsake the law-courts and tiy 
his dog at home for stealing a 
cheese — an allusion to Cleon’s 
vexatious prosecution of the gen- 
eral Laches: Bhilocleon, losing his 
Athenian mania for serving on 
juries, becomes a lover of the arts. 


The chorus consists of wasps. 
Baoine imitated the play in Les 
Plaideurs. B. Vaughan Williams 
wrote* an overture to The Wasps. 

Wassail. Term of Anglo-Saxon 
origin meaning “May you be in 
health ! ” It came to be applied to 
the salutation used in drinking a 
person’s health, and then for the 
feast itself. It was also given to a 
liq[uor consisting of ale in which 
wereroasted apples, sugar, nutmeg, 
and other spices. 8ee Health. 

Wassermann Reaction. Kame 
given to a laboratory test used in 
the diagnosis of sjrphilis. Called 
after the originator, August von 
Wassermann (1866-1925), it de- 
pends upon a principle known as 
the fixation of complement. If a 
poison destructive to blood cor- 
puscles is introduced into blood, 
the corpuscles are not destroyed 
until some of this so-called com- 
plement has been absorbed. In a 
Wassermann re- 
action the sus- 
pected blood 
serum is mixed 
with an animal 
extract and a 
measured 
amount of com- 
plement. If upon 
examination the 
latter is fixed, 
the suspected 
serum must 
have held a sub- 
stance 


of joining it to the extract, and the 
diagnosis is positive for syphilis. 
There was no poison in the serum 
if the complement is unfixed. 

Waste (Lat. vastus). Literally, 
something desolate or unproduc- 
tive. The word has a number of 
allied senses and various com- 
pounds (see Desert). Legally it 
is either doing deliberate damage 
to land or buildings (voluntary 
waste), or permitting them to fall 
into decay (permissive waste). 
A waste book is a book used by 
business men for temporary and 
daily records. Wasting assets are 
those which are reduced in value as 
they are worked Waste pipes are 
bath and sink outlets, etc. 

In another sense waste is the by- 
products of textile manufacturing. 
Silk waste is pure silk not readily 
removable from the cocoon by the 
ordinary process of reeling, which 
is sold off and worked up by other 
methods. Waste cottons of dis- 
tinct kinds are produced in the 
successive stages of manufacture, 
and these are distinguished as hard 
or soft, according as their nature 
is thready or fluffy. This waste is 
put to new purposes, suitable kinds 
being re-manufactured for the weft 
of cheap sheetings, to make flannel- 
ettes and cotton blankets or yams 
for knitting. Cotton wadding as 
used for packing is made from soft 
classes of waste. Engine waste 
used for cleaning machinery is 
made from thread wastes, and 
clean, pure waste can be converted 
into guncotton and into artificial 
silk. Wastes are generated also in 
carding and spinning wool, and are 
saved principally to make new 
qualities of cloth. Bags are also 
known as waste ; and pulled waste 
is woven stuff returned to its 
fibrous condition. Textile wastes 
are tangible articles, and the in- 
visible losses occurring in manu- 
facture are called not waste, but 
sinkage. See By-Products ; Salvage. 

Wast water. Lake of Cumber- 
land, England, in the S.W. of the 
Lake District. It is about 3 m. 
long and less than i m. broad, and 



Wastwater, 


Cumberland, situated among the wildest 
scenery of the Lake District 
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is the wildest and deepest of all 
the English lakes. On one side the 
Screes form an almost perpendicu- 
lar wall of rock. The lake is best 
approached from Seascale, 14 m. 
away, but there is an hotel at 
Wasdale Head, a mile N. 

Watch. One set to keep watch, 
usually over a building or the 
streets of a town during the night. 
A system of night-watching in 
cities and borough towns was first 
instituted in 1253 by Henry III. 
Watch and ward is the term ap- 
plied to the uninterrupted guard- 
ing of property and persons from 
lawless violence. See Eire Guard ; 
Firewatoher. 

Watch oommittee was the name 
given to the committee of the bor. 
council which controlled the bor. 
police and concerned itself with 
prosecutions necessary to preserve 
public order. By the Police Act, 
1946, a separate police force was 
allowed only to a co. bor. or to a 
non-GO. bor. with a pop. more 
than half that of the co. 

Watch. Naval term applied 
both to men and to time. In a 
commissioned ship the seamen are 
divided into two watches, star- 
board and port, and each watch is 
divided into two parts (1st and 
2nd). When at sea one watch or 
part of a watch is always on deck. 
As regards time, the naval day 
is divided into seven watches, viz. 
1st watch, 8 p.m. to midnight ; 



middle watch, midnight to 4 a.m. ; 
morning watch, 4 to 8 a.m, ; fore- 
noon watch, 8 a.m. to noon ; after- 
noon watch, noon to 4 p.m. ; first 
dog watch, 4 to 6 p.m. ; second 
dog watch, 6 to 8 p.m. The short 
dog watches are really “dodge 
watches,” their purpose being to 
make an odd number of duties in 
the day, and so create an alterna- 
tion of the watches kept by par- 
ticular men. 

Watch. Small portable machine 
for measuring time. Portable 
clocks were in existence as early as 
the 15th century in Germany {see 
Clock). But these were too large 
for the pocketj and the invention 
of the watch is really due to Peter 



Watch. 1. Watch belonging to John 
Milton, made hy W. Bnnting, dated 
1681. 2. Oliver Cromwell’s watch, 
made about 1630. 3. Memento 

mori watch, given by Mary Queen 
of Scots to Mary Seaton. 4. 15- 
jewel lever movement Swiss-made 
wrist watch of the type that became 
popular in the 20tb century 
.Vo. 4 ty courtesy of G. M. Lane Co.. Ltd. 

Hele, a clockmaker of Nuremberg, 
who about 1600 devised the main- 
spring. The latter was improved 
by Jacob Zeoh of Prague in 1526, 
by the invention of the fusee, a 
kind of conical pulley interposed 
between the barrel containing the 
mainspring and the train of wheels. 
The fusee helped to correct the un- 
equal power exerted by the spring 
as the latter unwound. 

In 1658 a great step forward was 
made by the discovery by Hooke 
of the balance spring for rendering 
the vibrations of the balance 
isochronous. Next Hooke intro- 
duced the anchor escapement, in 
1695 Tompion patented a cylinder 
escapement, and early in the 18th 
century Graham brought out his 
dead-beat escapement. In the 


same century compensation bal- 
ances appeared. {See Escape- 
ment.) 

The earliest forms of watches 
had little resemblance to the 
modern forms. A watch belonging 
to Mary Queen of Scots was made 
in the shape of a skull, and such 
grotesque and curious forms of 
watches were in vogue for many 
years. The decoration in enamel 
for watch cases and dials appeared 
in the 17th century and was of 
French origin. In 1820 Thomas 
Prest patented a keyless watch, 
and from 1851 the Swiss began to 
flood the market with watches of 
this kind. 

The plates and wheels of a mod- 
ern watch are made of brass or 
nickel ; the cases of gold, silver, 
gunmetal, white metal, etc. The 
working of an ordinary watch is as 
follows. The centre pinion rotates 
once in an hour. On this pinion is 
fixed the centre wheel, which 
drives the third wheel pinion. This 
in turn has fixed on it the third 
wheel, which drives the fourth 
wheel pinion. On the latter is 
mounted the fourth wheel, which 
drives the escape pinion, and on 
the latter is mounted the escape 
wheel. As the centre wheel makes 
one rotation, the fourth pinion 
makes sixty, and the escape wheel 
six hundred. The pivots of the 
various wheels and pinions are 
mounted between two plates kept 
apart by pillars. Usually a portion 
of one plate is cut away, giving 
the name three-quarter plate, half- 
plate, etc. The centre wheel has 
connected with it wheels driving 
the hour and minute hands. The 
seconds hand is mounted on the 
fourth pinion. . 

Metallurgical research has re- 
cently developed types of nickel 
in an alloy in which elasticity is 
scarcely affected by changes of tem- 
perature ; and some of these alloys 
{e.g. “Elinvar”) are widely used 
for balance springs for watches. 
With such springs a special com- 
pensation balance is unnecessary, 
except for precision timekeeping. 

The day of the individual hand- 
made watch is over. Watches are 
produced in factories in which 
delicate machinery is used. The 
fine screws used, weighing 30,000 
to the lb., the hair springs and 
main springs, the tiny pallets, 
jewels, etc., can be made more ac- 
curately and with far greater 
speed than by hand, and the 
number of difierent machines in 
use runs into several hundreds. 
The toothed wheels and other 
parts are stamped out of metal and 
finished by cutters and milling 
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machinery. Provided design is 
good and the necessary care taken 
in the manufacture and assembly, 
the modem watch is extremely 
accurate. 

Watchet. Urban dist. and sea- 
port of Somerset, England. It is a 
rly. terminus, ,17 m. N.W. of 
Taunton. The imports of wood 
pulp from Scandinavia and coal 
from S. Wales are used by local 
paper millsi which employ several 
hundreds. There are numerous 
historical associations with the 
town, which has existed from 
Anglo-Saxon times. Pop. 2,400. 

Water. Chemical compound 
(HgO) of hydrogen and oxygen, 
consisting of one part, by weight, 
of hydrogen to approx, eight of 
oxygen, and two, by volume, of 
hydrogen to one of oxygen. At 
normal temps, it is a colourless, 
tasteless, and chemically neutral 
liquid. In large quantities it has 
a slight bluish tinge; hut the 
varying colours of water in bulk, 
as in lakes and the seas, are due 
to sky reflection, impurities, etc. 
Under standard pressure pure 
water boils at 100° C. (212° F.)^ 
and as the temp, is lowered its 
density increases slightly until 
4° C. (39‘2° P.) is reached, at which 
temp, one ou. cm. weighs one 
gram (i.e. 62*3 lb. per ou. ft.). 
From this point to freezing 
(0° C., 32° F.) the density decreases 
slightly. Simultaneously with 
freezing there is a considerable 
expansion, amounting to one- 
eleventh of the volume of water : 
hence burst water pipes during 
hard frost. It is this pronounced 
decrease in density which causes 
ice to float in water, and, pro- 
vided the water is fresh and the 
ice clean and solid, one-eleventh 
of its volume will project above 
the surface. A greater fraction 
than this of an iceberg projects, 
owing to the saltiness of the water, 
and the presence in the iceberg 
of air, in cavities, and of earth. 

Increase of pressure has the 
effect of raising the temp, of the 
boiling point and lowering, but 
less markedly, that of the freezing 
point, and vice versa; e,^. on 
mt. tops water boils at temps, 
below 100° 0. Water has a greater 
specific heat than any known 
substance except hydrogen. It is 
used as a standard for measure* 
ments of s.g., specific heat, ©to. 
It is a poor conductor of heat and 
electricity, a powerful solvent of 
other solid, liquid, and gaseous 
Bubstanoes, and is important in 
chemical action. 

In the form of ice and water, 
the compound is. one of the most 



Water Buck. Long-homed antelope 
that herds in swampy places in S. 

Africa 

W. S. Berridae, P.Z.5. 

widely distributed in nature. 
It covers about 72 ,p.c. of the 
surface of the globe, constitutes 
some seven-eighths of animal life 
and more than 90 p.c. of many 
plants, and occurs in a large 
number of minerals. Natural 
spring waters contain varying 
amounts of salts and oxides of 
calcium, magnesium, etc. dissolved 
from the strata of soil or rook 
through which they have perco- 
lated ; certain of these dissolved 
substances render the water 
valuable for medicinal and other 
purposes. River waters contain 
impurities which depend upon the 
nature of the surfaces over which 
they flow, and the uses to which 
the river is put. Sea water is 
called brine and contains up to 
35 parts in 1,000 of dissolved 
matter, chiefly common salt. 
The purest form of ordinary water 
is that which falls as rain in country 
districts far removed from areas 
of industrial pollution. Pure 
water can be obtained from impure 
by distillation or freezing. 

Water vapour is of great import- 
ance in meteorology ; evaporation 
of liquid water from the seas, 
rivers, vegetation, etc., produces 
the vapour which is distributed 
throughout the lower regions of 
the atmosphere by convection, 
some of it eventually condensing 
to form cloud and rain. About 
three times the bulk of water 
vapour is required to saturate 
air at 60° F. compared with a 
similar volume of air at 32° F. 
In the atmosphere water can 
exist as liquid drops at temps, 
well below the normal freezing 
point. See Deuterium ; Heavy 
Water, Ice; Steam; Water 
Supply. 

Water Beetle. Name given tq 
numerous species of beetles aqua: 
tic in habit. See Beetle : Dytiscus. 


Water Boatman {Notonecia 
glauca). Aquatic bug, common in 
quiet ponds throughout Great 
Britain. See Water Bug. 

Water Buck {Cobus elUpsiprym- 
nus). Species of antelope, occur- 
ring in E. and S. Africa. It stands 
about 4 ft. high at the shoulder, 
and has a greyish-brown coat with 
white muzzle and a white ring on 
the buttocks. It is found in small 
herds in swampy places. 

Water Bug, Aquatic insect of 
the order Hemiptera, comprising 
several families, of which many 
species inhabit ponds in Great 
Britain. Among these are the 
pond - skaters ( Hy drometridae ), 
with slender ’bodies and long, thin 
legs that propel them over the 
surface, where they live upon in- 
sects that have fallen into the 
pond. The Naucoridae and Corixi- 
dae are larger insects of oval form, 
that seek their prey among the 
submerged weeds. The Nepidae 
are represented by the thin, flat 
water scorpion (Nepa cimrea), and 
the water stick-insect {Ranatm 
linearis ) ; while the chief British 
member of the Notonectidae is 
the well-known water boatman 
{Notonecta glauca)^ which rows its 
boat-shaped body under water. 
See Bug; Hemiptera; Insects. 

Waterbury, City of Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., one of the co. seats of 
New Haven oo. It stands on the 
Naugatuck river, 34 m. S.W. of 
Hartford, and is served hy the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford 
rly. It contains the Silas Bronson 
library. The city has always been a 
chief centre of the American brass- 
ware industry — it began by mak- 
ing metal buttons — and is noted 
for the manufacture of watches and 
clocks ; a cheap watch is known 
throughout the U.S.A. as a Water- 
bury. Settled in 1674, Waterbury 
became a city in 1853, Pop. 99,314. 

Water Chestnut, Water Cal- 
trops, OR Jesuit’s Nuts {Trapa 
natans). Aquatic herb of the fam- 



Water Chestnut. Rosette of leaves, 
flowers, and root. Insei, frail; 
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ily Onagraceae, a native of Europe, mixed with water. Water-colour full strength of British water 
Asia, and Africa. It has a rosette pigments are supplied either in dry colour, 

of rhomboid floating leaves, their cakes or in moist form, in metal In 1805 the first exhibition of the 
stalks having a spongy dilatation, tubes or china pans, the moisture newly formed Water Colour So- 

whioh renders them more buoyant, being preserved by glycerine or ciety was held ; and within the 

The solitary, four-petaUed flowers a similar compound. Paintings in next half-century David Cox, Peter 
are white, and are succeeded by this medium are executed either in De Wint, Copley Fielding, J. S. 
large, horned fruits which, from transparent washes, or in opaque Cotman, R. P. Bonington, W. Cal- 
their general resemblance to the colours (body colour), or in a com- low, J. D. Harding, and W. H. 
ancient metal caltrops intended for bination of the two ; and owing to Hunt had made their great reputa- 
laming hostile men or their horses, the quick drying of the pigments, tions in water-colour landscape, 

have suggested the name of water the medium is the favourite one The medium, in their hands, was 

caltrops. The contained seed is for rapid sketching. made to appear peculiarly suitable 

starchy, and is used for food, as are Although processes akin to for suggesting the soft atmosphere 

those of the related species T. water-colour painting were em- of the English scene ; but the field 
hispinosa (singharra nut) in India, ployed by the ancient Chinese, was extended to every branch of 
and T. bicornis (Ung) in China. Egyptians, and Greeks, the first painting. 

Water Closet. Term, fre- use of the medium, as now under- In Prance, the example of Bon- 
quently abbreviated to W.C., used stood, need not be traced farther ington stimulated water-colour 
for a water-flushed closet con- back than the missal painters of painting among the Romanticists, 

the early Christian especially G^rioault, Delacroix, 
era, when it was and Decamps. German water col- 
used as an alter- ourists of a later date include 
native to gouache. Schwind, Hildebrandt,andMen 2 el. 
Late in the 15th cen- The modern Dutch school, par- 
tury prints of engrav- ticularly Israels and Anton Mauve, 
ings were often tinted produced remarkable results in the 
with water colours, medium. Fortuny in Spain initi- 
Durer made outline ated a crisp, sparkling manner that 
neoted to drainage, as distinct from drawings with a reed pen, and was largely followed in Italy. See 
a commode, dry or earth closet, or filled in the spaces with water- Painting. 

chemical closet. Early patterns — colour washes. Rembrandt and Bibliography. Modem Water 
many made substantially of metal, Rubens employed water colour in Fedden (new edn.), 

and incorporatmg lever-and-link much the same way. In their Watw Colour Pamtmg of 

mechanism— have been super- hands, however, and those of other MastSv of wS-Colour pStin^ 
seded by the one-piece pedestal- Dutch, Flemish, and German a.. silfT 1940 ; English Water Cof- 
basin of glazed white or coloured masters, water colour was really oiirs, L. Binyon, 1944 ; English 
vitreous china, a totally non- a stain in monochrome, heightened Water Colour Painters (Britain in 
absorbent porcelain material, or only by a few local tints or dashes Pictures Series), H. J. Paris, 1945. 
earthenware. of strong colour; and this partly Water Colours » Royal 

Of several patterns the most “ stained ” drawing lasted till Society op Painters in. British 
important are tne single-seal wash- well on in the 18th century, art organization. Founded in 1804, 
down and the double-seal siphon- when it was ousted by the fully this society confines its exhibitions 
ic. In the first (shown in section tinted type. ^ works by members and^ as- 

in Fig. 1 ) the flush pipe connexion It was in the former way that sociates. Among early exhibitors 
above the outlet is an extension of water colour was used by the topo- were Cotman and Peter de Wint ; 
the hollow flushing rim that forms graphical English <h:aughtsmen of later members included Sir D. Y. 
the top of the bowl. Wash-down the early 18th century, who livened Cameron and Sargent. The presi- 
basins are inherently noisy be- their laboured productions with dent was Sir W. Russell Flint in 
cause the clearing of the bowl de- blue, grey, or brown tints in order 1948, when the society held its 
pends on the velocity with which to give them some faint resem- 230th exhibition. Its galleries are 
the bulk of the flushing water is blanoe to natural colouring. But at 26, Conduit Street, London, W.l. 

directed upon the inside of the Gainsborough’s studies, in which Water Crane. Hollow stand- 

water seal. The siphonic basin he experimented with water colour post connected to a water main. It 
(Fig. 2) relies upon atmospheric as with nearly every other me- has an overhead pipe arm, which 
air pressure to clear the bowl, and dium, foreshadowed greater pic- projects outwards and can be 
is consequently almost inaudible torial possibilities. Paul Sandby swung over a locomotive or water 
in operation. Another feature is (1725-1809), called the father of cart. A valve is fitted either below 
the large area of water in the bowl ; the English water-colour school, ground in the connexion to the 
this materially reduces the sur- was a topographical draughtsman, water pipe, or in the body of the 
face exposed to fouling, Siphonage who not only established the as- standpost. The end of the crane 
occurs when the first movement of cendancy of the completely tinted arm is usually fitted with a few 
flushing water withdraws air from drawing over the monochrome and feet of canvas or leather hose, to 
between the two traps, through the partly tinted type, but introduced allow for slight variations in the 
small exi^ust pipe. This reduces a fair measure of personal ex- position of the tank to be filled, 
the air pressure between the seals, pression into a hitherto mechanical Watercress {Nasturtium offi- 

and causes the downward thrust of style. Alexander and J. R. Cozens, ainale). Perennial aquatic herb 
the atmosphere to empty the bowl. W. Payne, and Nicholas Pocock of the family Cruciferae. A native 
Water Colour. Art and pro- were others of his school. But it of Europe, W. Asia, and N. Africa, 
cess of pamtmg with colours com- was Thomas Girtin and J. M. W. it has stout, firm, hollow, creeping 
pounded with an acfcesive sub- Turner, at the beginning of the stems, which root in the mud. Tho 
stance, such as gum or size, and 19th century, who established the alternate leaves are divided into 
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Watercress. Edible leaves and roots. 
Inset, spray o£ flowers and pods 


from three to six pairs of somewhat 
heart-shaped leaflets, often of an 
olive tint. The small, white flowers 
are clustered in short sprays. The 
fruit is a small pod. It has a hot 
biting flavour, and has been es- 
teemed from ancient times as a 
salad herb and anti-scorbutic. 

Water Cure. Treatment of 
disease based u,pon the application 
of water to parts of the system. 
8ee Baths ; Hydropathy ; Spa, 

Water Divining. This subject 
is treated under Divining Rod. 

Water Dropwort oe Hemlock 
Deopwoet {OenanthS crocata). Per- 
ennial marsh herb of the family 
Umbelliferae, native of Europe. 
It has parsnip-like root-fibres an 
inch thick ; a grooved, stout, hol- 
low stem 2-5 ft. high ; and large, 
wedge-shaped leaves, several times 
divided into small wedge-shaped 
segments. The minute white 
flowers are clustered in numerous 
little umbels associated in com- 
pound umbels. They give off a wine- 
like odour. The juice turns yellow 
on exposure. The plant is poisonous 
and accidents have been caused by 
its being mistaken for celery. 

Water Equivalent. Physical 
term which expresses the heat capa- 
city of a body in terms of a therm- 
ally equivalent mass of water. 

Waterfall. Fall or perpendicu- 
lar descent of the water of a river 
or a stream. Waterfalls are usually 
found in the upper or mountain 
courses of rivers, but they may 
occur at any point where the river 
flows from hard to soft layers of 
rock, or hard layers cover soft. 

The top of Niagara Palls is of 
limestone, which -is much harder 
than the softer beds of shale upon 
which the limestone rests. See 
Hydro - Electric Installations. 

Water Flea. Popular name for 
the small crustacean, Daphnia 
pulenCf found in ponds. See Daphnia. 

Waterford. County of Munster, 
Eire. In the S., it has an area of 
713 sq. m. and a coastline of 50 m.« 


thereon being the harbours of 
Waterford (itself the estuary of 
the Suir, Nore, and Barrow), 
Dungarvan, and Youghal, and the 
natural harbour of G&amore Bay. 
The surface is chiefly hiUy, the 
Knockmealdown range attaining a 
height of 2,609 ft. The land is 
generally more suitable for pasture 
than tillage, and cattle have 
supplanted sheep as the principal 
livestock. Wool is produced for 
home consumption. Chief in- 
dustries include brewing and flour- 
milling, while salmon are caught. 
Some of the best Irish marble is 
quarried. Waterford is the county 
town ; other places are Dungarvan, 
Lismore, Tramore, and Cappoquin. 
Overlooking the sea at Ardmore is 
a Gaelic round tower, 95 ft. high ; 
this town was once a bishopric and 
has remains of a cathedral. Mount 
Melleray is a Trappist monastery. 
Ravaged by the I)anes in the 9th 
century, Waterford was settled by 
the English in the 12th. It elects 4 
members to the Bail. Pop. 104,489. 

Waterford. Municipal and co. 
bor. and chief city of co. Water- 
ford, Eire. It is near the con- 
fluence of the Suir and Barrow,' 94 
m. S.S. W. of Dublin. A rly. junc- 
tion, it has steamer oonnexionwith 
Fishguard and Bristol. The rly. 
from Rosslare runs across a great 
viaduct, and a bridge goes across 
the Suir to the suburb of Ferry- 
bank. Tramore, 6 m. 8., is a seaside 
resort. Bacon, butter, and cattle 
are exported ; industries include 
bacon curing, brewing, flour mill- 
ing, shipbuilding, and ironworking. 
The chief buildings are Protestant 
and R.C. cathe(&als, town hall, 
theatre, schools, and monastic 
establishments. Deep prismatic out 
glass with early 19th cent, patterns 
is popularly called Waterford glass. 

The city’s past is recalled by 
the 1 1th century Reginald’s Tower. 
Waterford was a Danish strong- 
hold until its capture by Strong- 
bow in 1171. In John’s reign was 
built a leper house still functioning 
as an infirmary. Waterford resisted 
Cromwell in 1649, but surrendered 
to Ireton next year. James II em- 
barked here as an exile for France ; 
and William III sailed hence for 
England. Pop. 28,332. 

Waterford, Maequbss of. Irish 
title held by the family of Beres- 
ford since 1789. The family was 
founded by Sir Tristram Beresford 
(d. 1673), M.P. for Londonderry, 
whose great-grandson, Sir Marcus 
(1694-1763), married the heiress of 
the La Peers, viscounts of Tyrone, 
He was created Baron Beresford, 
and in 1746 earl of Tyrone. His 
son George (1735-1800), who suc- 


ceeded as 2nd earl in 1763, was 
created marquess of Waterford in 
1789. From him the descent has 
been in direct male line to John 
(b. July 14, 1933), 8th marquess. 
The U.K. barony of Tyrone, granted 
in 1786, enables the marquess to 
sit in the house of lords. An 
eldest son is styled earl of Tyrone. 
The country seat is at Curragh- 
more, Waterford. 

Water Gas, Gas made by pass- 
ing steam over red hot coke or 
carbon. See Gas, p. 3665. 

Water Gauge. External glass 
tube, communicating at both ends 
with the interior of a steam boiler, 
to indicate the level of the water 
inside. The connexions include 
cocks to cut off water and steam 
in case the glass bursts: and, in 
some gauges, automatic safety 
ball-valves as well. 

Water-glass. Sodium silicate. 
It is known also as soluble glass, 
because it resembles glass in 
appearance, but by the prolonged 
action of water it can be dissolved. 
Double water-glass is a mixture of 
equal parts sodium and potassium 
silicates. As found in commerce 
sodium silicate is a thick liquid, 
which can be thinned by water. 
The method of manufacture is to 
fuse on the bed of a reverberatory 
furnace the following mixture : 
sodium carbonate 22 or 23 lb., 
white sand or powdered flints or 
quartz (prepared by heating to 
redness, quenching in water, and 
grinding) 44 or 45 lb., charcoal in 
powder 3 lb. After fusing the mass 
for eight or ten hours it is with- 
drawn, broken up, and dissolved 
by prolonged boiling in water. 
Potash water-glass is made by a 
similar process, potassium carbon- 
ate replacing sodium carbonate. 

An early commercial use of 
water-glass was the Ransome 
patent process of preserving stone. 
The ntethod is to coat the stone with 
water-glass and, when dry, apply 
calcium chloride solution. The 
calcium silicate forms a dense film 
over stone so treated. In soap- 
making sodium silicate confers 
hardness and durability, especially 
on coconut-oil soaps. The salt- 
glazing of earthenware is an exam- 
ple of the use of sodium silicate as 
a protective agent ; the same sub- 
stance is also used in dyeing and 
calico-printing, for the preparation 
of uninflammable wood and paper, 
as a medium for fresco-painting, 
and for mending stone. A modem 
use of water-glass is as a preserva- 
tive for eggs. 

Water Hemlock {Oicuta virosa). 
Perennial marsh herb of the family 
Umbelliferae. See Cowbane. 
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Water Hen {Gallinula chloro- 
•pus), British water fowl, also 
known as moor hen. Its plumage 
is dark olive brown on the upper 
parts, and dark grey on the head, 
neck, and underparts. Distin- 
guished by the red frontal plate 
above the beak, it is common about 
water in most parts of the British 
Isles, and is an expert swimmer 
and diver. It nests among the 
reeds, and its food consists mainly 
of slugs, worms, and insects. 

Waterhouse ) Alfeed (1830- 
1905). British architect. Born in 
Liverpool, July 19, 1830, he studied 
in Manchester 
and abroad. 
He began to 
practise in 
Manchester, 
but in 1865 
removed to 
London. In 
1878 he was 
made A.II.A., 

Alfred Waterhouse, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ S 

British architect R.A. m 1886, 
and he died in 
Manchester, Aug, 22, 1905. Water- 
house made his reputation by de- 
signing the assize courts and town 
hall in his native city. He was also 
responsible for Eaton Hall and 
other residences, and in London 
the Natural History Museum, New 
University Club, National Liberal 
Club, and various neo-Gothic 
buildings. He designed Girton 
College (q.v,) and did work on 
other colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and was responsible for 
S. Paul’s school and University 
College, Liverpool. Michael Theo- 
dore Waterhouse, P.R.I.B.A. 
1948-60, was his grandson. 

Waterhouse, John William 
(1849-1917). British painter. The 
son of an artist, from whom he re- 
ceived most of 

his training, 
he first ex- 
hibited at the 
R.A. in 1874. 

He became 
A.R.A.inl885, 

Br.A, after ten 
years, and died 
Eeb. 10, 1917. 

Among his ^ Waterhouse, 

pamtmgB, exe- British painter 

cuted after 

the style of Burne-Jones, are The 
Martyrdom of S. Eulalia (Tate 
Gallery) ; The Magic Circle, pur- 
chased by the Ghantrey Bequest; 
and Hylas and the Nymphs, pur- 
chased by the corporation of Man- 
chester. 

Water Hyacinth (Mchhyrnia 
crassipes). Perennial aquatic herb 
of the family Pontederiaceae. A 


J. W. Waterhouse, 
British painter 





Water Hen. British diving bird 
that nests among the reeds 

native of S. America, it has a thick 
rootstock and lai^e, round, fleshy 
leaves whose stalks are swollen. 
The large, violet, funnel-shaped 
flowers are clustered. The plants 
often float on the surface of the 
water, and propagate to such an 
extent that they block the rivers. 

Water Lily {Nymphaeaceae). 
Eamily of about 60 perennial aqua- 
atic herbs, natives of temperate 
and tropical regions. The flowers 
are white, pink, red, and yellow. 
The commonest water lily is the 
British Nymphaea lutea, and the 
finest the S. American Victoria 
regia (q.v,). 

Water lilies thrive best in still 
water. The plants should be sunk 



Watei Lily. Opening flower of 
Nymphaea alba 

to a depth of about 2-3 ft., in an 
old fish or game basket full of rich 
loam. If planted in the spring, the 
plants will flower during the sum- 
mer of the same year. The cultiva- 
tion of tropical species requires 
specially prepared tanks, in which 
the temperature of the water is 
never allowed to fall below 65® F. 
The lilies should be planted in large 
pots full of rich loam and well de- 
cayed manure, and plunged about 
one foot below the surface of the 
water. They require repotting an- 
nually in early spring. See Leaf ; 
Lotus. 

Waterloo. Town of Ontario, 
Canada, in Waterloo county. It is 
situated nearly 60 m. N.W. of 
Hamilton, adjoining Kitchener, on 
the C.P,R. and C.N.B. Chief manu- 
factures are brooms and brushes. 


furniture, boots and shoes, shirts, 
and hardware. Pop. 9,612. 

Waterloo. City of Iowa,U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Blackhawk co. It 
stands on the Red Cedar river, 52 
m. N.W. of Cedar Rapids, and is 
served by the Illinois Central and 
other rlys. The chief industries 
are canning and meat packing, and 
the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, petrol engines, foun- 
dry and machine-shop products, 
cigars, and bricks. There are also 
large rly. workshops. Settled in 


t ^ i 

Water Hyacinth. Cluster of flowers 

and fleshy leaves* showing the 
swollen leaf-stalks 

1850, Waterloo was incorporated 
in 1868. Pop. 61,743. 

Waterloo, Campaign or. Mili- 
tary operations between the Brit- 
ish with their German and Dutch 
allies and the French that culmin- 
ated in the battle of Waterloo, 
June 18, 1815. Waterloo is a vil- 
lage 11 m. S. of Brussels, in Bra- 
bant prov., Belgium. Near it is 
Mont St. Jean, after which height 
the French name the battle. Mem- 
orials mark its site. 

On June 12 Napoleon had over 
120,000 men on the Belgian fron- 
tier. Around Namur was a Prus- 
sian army under Bliioher, about 
equal in strength, Wellington at 
Brussels in command of 90,000 
men, of whom about a third were 
British, expected Napoleon to 
march upon that city. The first 
fighting took place on the 16th, the 
French attacking the Prussians at 
Ligny and St. Armand. The battle 
lasted until evening, when the 
Prussians, having lost 20,000 men, 
retreated towards Wavre, The 
French lost rather fewer. At the 
same time, in pursuance of Napo- 
leon’s plan of attacking the two 
hostile armies separately, the allies 
were also engaged at Quatre Bras, 
6 m. away. There some Dutch and 
Belgian troops withstood furious 
French attacks, until a British de- 
tachment under - Pioton arrived 
from the neighbourhood of Brus- 
sels, This battle, too, was inde- 
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WATERLOO 

June 18,1815 
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British h'ussiam french 


Waterloo. Flan showing the disposition of the opposing 
forces and the battlefields of the campaign against 
Napoleon in June, 1815 


“ T^T^’ Picton’s This campaign and battle have 

division. The been the subject of many studies, 
cavalry took among which may be mentioned 
advantage of this those by J. C. Ropes, 1893 ; 
^ success and H. Houssaye, Eng. trans. 1900; 

returned with A. PoUm, 1906 ; S. C. Pratt, 1907 . 

■ many prisoners, Their chief appearance in English 

W although they fiction is in Thackeray’s Vanity 

\an;f,ifir' suffered heavily Fair. Byron in Childe Harold’s 

in the exploit. Pilgrimage, and Hardy in The 

j// ] TheFrench strove Dynasts, gave poetic treatment. 

%\ ( \ hard around La See Belle Alliance Farm ; Napo- 

\ Haye Sainte in leon ; Wellington. 

\ \A centre, but Waterloo Bridge. London 
j here, too, their bridge across the Thames between 

I f efforts to pierce Wellington Street, Strand, and 

/ British front Waterloo Road, Lambeth. The 

were unavailing first bridge, designed by George 
until about 6p.m., Dodd, was built by a company 
when they seized of which John Rennie was chief 
'Wriin. farmhouse ,* engineer. The foundation stone 

7ms k. which they were was laid on Oct. 11, 1811, and the 

^ — soon forced to bridge was opened to traffic 

a of ths opposing abandon. Mean- on June 18, 1817, the second 

impaign against ^Juie the French anniversary of the battle of 

cavalry were Waterloo. Built of granite, it 

making their memorable series of consisted of nine elliptical arches, 
charges upon the British squares. 36 ft. high and with a span of 
These failed, although the defenders 120 ft., springing from piers 


cisive, but the French fell back, making their memorable series of consisted of nine elliptical arches, 
their failure being ascribed to the charges upon the British squares. 36 ft. high and with a span of 
fact that a corps under D’Erlon, These failed, although the defenders 120 ft., springing from piers 
having received contradictory paid a heavy price for their steadi- 20 ft. wide and fianked by Doric 
orders from Napoleon at Ligny and ness. In <^e afternoon, too, the columns. The bridge was 2,456 
from Ney at Quatre Bras, appeared Prussians, hurrying from Wavre, ft. long, including the Strand 


from Ney at Quatre Bras, appeared 
to support neither. Each side lost 
about 4,000 men. 

On the 17th, while Napoleon 
hesitated, the British concentrated 
at Waterloo, save 17,000 men at 
Hal and elsewhere. Napoleon, who 
had detached 33,000 men under 
Grouchy to follow the road he 
thought the Prussians would take, 
hurried with the remainder of both 
armies after the British. At Ge- 


Prussians, hunting from Wavre, ft. long, including the Strand 
came in touch, but a force, detached approach and the Surrey side 
byNapoleonto meet them, succeed- causeway.- In 1924 the roadway 
ed in forcing their leading troops subsided owing to settlement of 


back. 

The emperor then made his final 


the central pier. The bridge 
was given timber supports, and 


mappe there was a skirmish, after guards, having fired, dashed for- 
which the two armies spent the ward with the bayonet. An 


attempt at victory. The Imperial its use was restricted to S.-bound 
guard were ordered forward, and un- traffic, a temporary steel structure 
der Ney the veterans advanced, as being built to carry N.-bound 
did the remnants ofthe other troops, traffic. After controversy it was 
They were close when Wellington decided to demolish the old 
gave the word and the British, bridge and construct a new one, 
guards, having fired, dashed for- the whole operation costing 


night, a wet one, on the morrow’s advance of the whole line followed, 
battlefield. Wellington had now The attackers were thrown into 


67,000 men under him ; Napoleon confusion just as the vanguard of 
had 74,000 and was stronger in Bliicher’s army came on the field. 

1 3 J.JT1 mi_ - mi *' . ..... 


ward with the baypnet. An £1,600,000. 
advance of the whole line followed. Designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
The attackers were thrown into the new Waterloo Bridge follows 
confusion just as the vanguard of the line of the old. Construction 


both cavalry and artillery. The The British cavalry dashed for- 
British infantry (18,847) were or- ward to complete the victory ; 
ganized in 36 battalions, the Brit- the whole army followed, and soon 
ish cavalry (7,448) in 21 regiments, the French were in flight, pursued 


Bliicher’s army came on the field, began in 1935, and one side of 
The British cavalry dashed for- the bridge was opened to vehicular 
ward to complete the victory; traffic on Aug. 11, 1942. The 
the whole army followed, and soon whole was formally opened on 


ish cavalry (7,448) in 21 regiments, the French were in flight, pursued Dec. 11, 1945. It is built of steel 
The divisional commanders were by the avenging Prussians. The and concrete and faced with 
Cook (1st), Clinton (2nd), .^ten losses of the British and their Portland stone. The roadway, 
(3rd), Colville (4th), and Picton auxiliaries were 30,000 ; the 58 ft. wide, accommodates six 
(6th). Uxbridge commanded the Prussians lost 7,000 and the lines of traffic. The bridge is 
cavalry. Theartillery under Wood French 37,000, including prisoners, carried across the river on five 

formed 26 to 30 batteries of six - 

gxms each. Before the British 
were the farmhouses of La Haye 
Sainte and Hougoumont. The divi- 
sions of infantry composed the line, 
with reserves and cavalry behind, 

The French at 11,30 on Sunday 
iorenoon opened the battle. On 
the British right a fierce struggle 
took place for Hougoumont de- 
fended by the Guards ; on the left, j 
after a loitig cannonade, the Dutch ' 
and Belmans eave wav but the Waterloo ^dge, London. The up-stream side ol the first Waterloo budget 
nositiAiT™ W Embankment. The second bridge, opened in 1943, 

position was saved -by a charge is shown among the illnstrations of Bridges, p. 1483 



lifliipm 






Waterloo i^dge, London. The up-stream side of the first Waterloo bndg^ 
seen from the Victoria Embankment. The second bridge, opened in 1948, 
is shown among tho illustrations of Bridges, p. 1488 
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Waterloo Station, London. Air view of the main Southern region rly. terminus. In the background is Waterloo bridge, 
and Second Great War air raid damage is visible here and there. The buildingrs between the station and the river on the 
left of the bridge were later demolished to provide the site for buildings of the 1951 Festival of Britain 

Situated on the S. bank of the 
Thames, the station forms a 
triangle between Waterloo, York, 
and Westminster Bridge Roads, 
and is connected with the Water- 


spans of 238 ft. each, with a 
minimum height above water of 
30 ft. Under the roadway on 
the S. side are incorporated 
columns and a small section of the 
parapet of the old bridge as a 
memorial to Rennie. The tem- 
porary steel structure, dismantled 
in 1943, was transported to the 
Netherlands after the Second 
Great War ; parts of it were in- 
corporated in temporary bridges 
across the .Moerdijk, the Rhine at 
Oosterbeek, near Arnhem, the 
Maas at Venlo and at Dordrecht, 
and the Zwartewater at Zwolle, 
to replace bridges destroyed by 
the Germans. ^Sfee Bridge illus. 

p. 1422. 

Waterloo Cup. Coursing com- 
petition, the chief of its kind. It is 
held normally every year in Feb., 
at Altcar, near Liverpool. It 
originated in 1836 and owes its 
name to the fact that its leading 

omoter was landlord of the 

atedoo Hotel. Liverpool. 

Waterloo Place. A London 
thoroughfare. It crosses Pall Mall, 
S.W.l, and runs S. from Regent 
Street to St. James’s Park. The 
N. section was once notable for its 
publishing houses ; the S. has 
many monuments and statues, in- 
cluding the Guards’ Crimean War 


monument, Duke of York’s column, 
and statues of Lord Herbert of 
Lea, Florence Nightingale, Edward 
VII, Captain Scott, Lord Clyde, 
Lord Lawrence, Sir J. Franklin, 


pr< 

Wi 


Burgoyne. On the S. side of the 
junction with PaU Mall are the 
Athenaeum and United Service 
club. See Column ; Scott, R. F. 

Waterloo Station. Principal 
station in London of the Southern 
region of British rlys. It was 
opened on July 11, 1848, as the 
London terminus of the London 
and South-Western rly., and 
had four platforms handling 68 
trains daily. The station was 
enlarged in 1860 and 1886, and in 
1922 was completely rebuilt as 
h.q. of the newly-formed Southern 
rly. It is the largest rly. station 
in Great Britain, covering 24J 
acres ; its 21 platforms (the 
longest 860 fb.) handle 1,550 trains 
and 120,000 passengers daily, for 
Waterloo is the terminus of 
deotrified lines to the suburbs and 
beyond. From it depart the boat 
trains for Southampton Docks. 
The main archway forms a 
memorial to the 585 L. and S.W. 
rly, employees who lost their 
lives in the First Great War. 
The forecourt was damaged by 
German bombs in 1940. 


loo and City and the Bakerloo 
undergroxmd lines. It still has a 
toll house where formerly rly. 
police collected tolls from all cabs 
entering the station. A centenary 
exhibition at the station in 1948 
illustrated its history. 

Waterloo-witb-Seaforih. 
Former urban dist. now absorbed 
in the bor. of Crosby, Lancs, 
England. Waterloo is really a 
sea bathing resort for Liverpool 
people, being 6 m. N. of that city 
on the Mersey estuary. 

Waterlow, Sir Ernest Albert 
(1850-1919). A British painter. 
Born in London, May 24, 1850, 
he was educated at Eltham and 
Heidelberg.and 

H in 1872 entered 
the R. A. school, 
gaining the 
Turner gold 
medal in 1873. 
Member of the 
Royal Society 
of Painters in 
Water Colours, 

Sir Ernest Waterlow, 

British painter 1897 president, 
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he was elected A.E.A. in 1S90, and 
R.A. in 1903. He was knighted 
in 1902. His Galway Gossips was 
bought by the Chantrey trustees. 
Popular pictures were A Sussex 
Homestead, Green Pastures, A 
Moorland Road, Warkworth Cas- 
tle, and Hemingford Mill. Water- 
low died Oct, 25, 1919. 

Waterlow, Sir Sydney Hedley 
(1822-1906). British merchant. 
Born in London, Nov. 1, 1822, he 
was the son of a stationer. He 
attended schools at Brighton^ and 
Southwark, and became a printer 
imder his uncle. In 1864 he 
started a printing department in 
connexion with bis father’s busi- 
ness, and this became the firm of 
Waterlow and Sons. In 1857 
Waterlow became a member of the 
city corporation, and was lord 
mayor in 1872-73. Knighted m 
1867. he was made a baronet in 
1873. He sat in parliament as a 
Liberal 1868-69, 1874-80, 1880- 
86, and died Aug. 3, 1906, having 
presented to the public his house 
at Highgate and the grounds 
which now form Waterlow Park.' 
A great-nephew, Sir William- 
Waterlow (1871-1931), was lord 
mayor of London 1929-30 ; his son. 
Sir (William) James (b. 1906), be- 
came a director of The Amalgam- 
ated Press, Ltd. 

Waterman. One who plies for 
hire in harbours, on rivers, canals, 
etc., as ferryman or boatman, as 
distinct from a sailor who serves 
on the high seas. In the 17 th 
century as many as 3,000 were 
employed on the Thames. The 
Thames watermen annually com- 
pete for Boggett’s Coat and Badge 
Pormerly the word was 
also applied to a man who pro- 
vided horses with water at a 
cab rank and, in folklore, to a 
water demon. 8ee Taylor, John. 

Water Mark. Device produced 
in the manufacture of paper. It 
is made by pressure of a projecting 
design woven in the wire gauze on 
the dandy roU, so making the web 
of moist paper thinner where it 
comes in contact with the design. 
See Paper. 

Water Meadow. Term used 
by agriculturists for a piece of 
land that is kept fertile by allowing 
the water from an adjoining 
stream to flow through it in irriga- 
tion channels. See Pasture. 

Water Melon {CitruUus 
garis). Trailing perennial plant of 
the family 'Cucurbitaceae. See 
Gourd; Melon. 

Water Mite, Minute aquatic 
creature of the order Aoarina, of 
the class Arachnida (g'.v.). More 
than 200 species are British, many 


being of a characteristic red colour, barges from Whitehall to Lime- 
The genus Hydmrachna in its house, and the baron persuaded 
larval stage lives as a parasite Handel to supply music to be 
attached to the skin of water bugs played in a barge directly foUow- 
and other creatures. Water scor- ing. According to E. J. Dent, two 
pions (g'.v.), dragonflies, and others diSereht sets of music were com- 
are often seen with these minute posed. In any event, the pieces 
orange or red larvae attached to were collected for publication in 
them. Adult mites are free living. 1740. Nowadays six are usually 

„ , . ^ _ ... . . . — . , played in Hamilton 

' . Harty’s arrangement. 

" '‘''1 Water Ousel. Popu- 

"/ '-[u lar name for the bird 

Water Polo. Aquatic 
ball game. It is played 
^ : with a ball not less than 
27 ins, and not more 
' than 28 ins. in circum- 
' V ■ i ference. Competitions 

* ^ swimming 

hath or open water. 
'Water Moccasin. 'Venomous snake that haunts The distance between 

shallow waters of southern TJ.S.A. goals varies from 19 to 

' ' * ^ * ‘ ' * 30 yards, width of the 

Water Moccasin {Ancistrodon playing space being not more than 


Water Moccasin. Venomous snake that haunts 
shallow waters of the southern TJ.S.A. 

W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 


piscivorus). Venomous aquatic 
snake of the southern U.S.A., also 

p-w*-"**-* Called cotton- 

- r J 4 ' ' mouth. It is a 


mous aquatic 20 yards. The goal is 10 ft. wide 
5rn U.S.A., also and 3 ft. above the water level. A 
called cotton- team is 7 players, generally divided 
mouth. It is a into three forwards, one half-back, 
yard or more two backs, and a goalkeeper. Only 
in length, with one hand may be used, and it is a 
a thick body foul to touch the ball with both 
and tapering hands at the same time. The du- 
tail, the colour ration of play is 7 mins, each way, 
being dark the ends being changed at hafi- 
ruddy brown time. 

above W’ith With the coming of the Amc-teur 
darker bands, Swimming Association rules were 
and black be- framed and the game was taken up 
low with whit- by nearly every club in England, 
i s h markings. The first club water polo champion- 
It feeds on ship under the association rules 
fishes and was held in 1888, since which date 
frogs, but district and county annual matches 
often attacks have been Inaugurated. The sport 


fi being dark 
: ruddy brown 
! above with 
! darker bands, 
1 and black be- 
1 low with whit- 
i ish markings. 
I It feeds on 
5 fishes and 
frogs, but 
; often attacks 


, It should not 
. i/w ; be confused 
Moccasin 
j (Natrix) (q.v.). 
w ftVIr « Water Moss 
Branclimg stems onti nalus 

of leaves and antipyretica). 

flowers. Inset, Aquatic plant 

of the f^y 
I attached to 


human beings, also figures in the Olympic Games. 


Bryaoeae. 


Water Power. The use of water 
power to provide electricity for 
industry is described under Hydro- 
Electric Installations. The great- 
est schemes of this kind are also 
described separately, e,g, Boulder 
Dam, Dnieper Dam, Grand Coulee 
Dam, Niagara Balls, Sennar Dam, 
Shannon, Tennessee Valley Autho- 
rity. For details of the technical 


stones, chiefly in running water. It devices involved, ^ee Hydraulics; 
has long, branching stems, with Water Turbine ; Water Wheel. 


leaves arranged in three series. 


Waterproofing. The treat- 


Water Music. Composition by ment of textiles, paper, and other 
Handel, This set of instrumental materials to make them resist 
piecescomposedinl715 was scored penetration by water, or even 


for four violins, viol, cello, double 
bass, two oboes, two bassoons, two 


to be capable of holding water 
without leakage when made into 


horns, two flageolets, flute, and a bag or similar object. On tex- 
trumpet. According to one account tiles waterproofings are of two 


it restored Handel to George I’s 
favour. Baron Kielmansegge ar- 


types : water-repellent, in which 
the fabric resists penetration of 


ranged a picnic party on the water while stiU porous and thus 
Thames for the royal family on allowing the passage of air ; and 
Aug. 22; the party proceeded in impervious, in which the fabric 
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is completely covered by a con- 
timioTis film of rubber or similar 
material, and neither water nor 
air can penetrate. 

Under the heading of water- 
repellent treatments fall the vari- 
ous showerproofings used on gab- 
erdine raincoats, etc,, where (for 
a time at least) rain runs off in 
small droplets without wetting 
the fabric. The repellent effect 
is produced by treating the fabric 
with. a solution of an aluminium 


compounds of silicon make the 
surface of materials, including 
glass, permanently water-repel- 
lent. See Silicones. 

P- V, Davies, B.So. 

Waterproof Paints. This 
term - covers substances varying 
from paints of the ordinary type, 
to which materials have been 
added to improve water-resisting 
qualities, to compositions of ma- 
terials of high resistance to water. 
The cheapest and inost generally 


channel either above or below 
ground, passes through the land of 
several proprietors, those below 
have a right to the full and free, 
uninterrupted flow of the water, 
and an upstream owner must not 
divert the water, or dam it up so as 
to lessen the flow. Water which 
has no defined channel, but merely 
percolates through the land by the 
force of gravity, is not the subject 
of property. See Eiparian Owner. 

Water Scorpion. Family of 


salt either alone or in conjunction 
with soap ; with an emulsion of 
wax ; or with a combination of the 
two. A method frequently sug- 
gested for home re-proofing of 
raincoats is to soak in a mixture 
of lead acetate and alum solutions. 
This must be done with care, 
remembering that lead acetate is a 
dangerous poison. 

In commercial proofing alumin- 
ium acetate or formate is used 
ready prepared, and special pre- 
parations containing both the 
aluminium salt and a stable wax 
em.ulsion are known. These proof- 
ings have the defect that when 
the garment is washed or dry- 
cleaned they are almost com- 
pletely removed. In durable 
proomigs, complex fatty chemical 
compounds are made to combine 
chemically with the textile 
material; these proofings resist 
washing or cleaning, but can be 
applied to cloth only before 
it is made up into garments. 

In the impermeable tjrpe, fabric 
is coated with a film of rubber 
or synthetic rubber, on one side 
or on both ; or (as in double- 
texture mackintoshes) the rubber 
layer is between two layers of 
cloth and cements these together 
{see Coated Fabrics). Another 
process is .oil-proofing, where .the 
fabric is soaked in linseed oil or 
special varnishes, and then baked ; 
this is used for oiled silk, cycling 
capes, and for anti-gas clothing. 
Nylon can be impregnated with a 
plastic material. Still another 
type of process, used on cotton, is 
bo treat it with a solution of a 
copper compound which softens 
and partly dissolves it. When 
the material is passed between 
heavy rollers the fabric interstices 
are closed, and after washing and 
drying the fabric is impermeable. 
Railway waggon covers are proofed 
wdth mixtures of bitumen and 
pigments. 

Paper is waterproofed by coating 
or impregnating with wax, bitu- 
men, linseed oil, varnishes, or 
synthetic resin lacquers ; cellu- 
lose film by giving it a thin coat 
of nitro-cellulose lacquer. Some 


used materials are the pitches and water bugs (] 
bitumens.* Coal-tar pitch is a which are comi 
frequent ingredient of paints and Great Britain, 
compositions alike. Natural as- The curved 
phalts and bitumens, including fore-legs and 
those obtained from petroleum the tail-like ap- 
distillation, are widely used, fre- pendage to the 
quently blended together with the abdomen gives 
addition of waxes. Suitable varie- this insect 
ties of bitumen can be introduced something of 
into oil paints and varnishes, the appearance 
though they darken the colours, of a scorpion. 
Metallic soaps, especially the The tail is 
palmitates and stearates of alu- really a breath- 
minium, do not affect the colour ing tube, and is 
of paint. Rubber and its deriva- raised above 
tives may be used where chemical the surface 
resistance as well as waterproofing when the in- 
is necessary. Rubber latex emul- sect comes up 
sified with waxes or mixed with for air. 
casein in alkaline media forms Watershed 
the basis of a variety of pre- (Ger. Wassersd 
parations. Oxidised rubber is nro, OB Divinr 
compatible with a variety of separating rive: 
organic solvents and with the nine Chain, f( 
ordinary natural resin-oil var- the watershed 
nishes, giving highly water-resist- draining the W 
ant coatings, particularly if tung Watersmeei 
oil (china wood oil) be used in the mouth, Devon 
oil medium. Chlorinated rubbers the Combe Wa 
are also used. Of the synthetic Lyn river. T1 
resins, the chlorinated diphenyls this point is 
have high resistance to heat as well property, 
as water ; they are 
compatible with 
the ordinary con- 
stituents of paint 
and varnish. 

Water Rat. 

Popular but erro- 
neous name for 
the water vole 
{Arvicola amphi^ 
bins). See Vole. 

Water Rights. 

Term in English 

law. By the com- „ ^ ^ ^ 

Watersmeet, Devon. The conflue 
mon law, if one Water and the East Lyn river 

wishes to convey 

a pool or river, it should not be Water Snab 
described as “ water,” but as “ land for snakes of 


water bugs (Nepidae), some of 
which are common in the ponds of 
Great Britain. | 

The curved ^ 'xj 

fore-legs and 

the tail-like ap- ’ 

pendage to the 
abdomen gives 


the surface \ 

when the in- . 

sect comes up Water Scorpion,Ne- 
for air cineiea, about 

WaWshed 

(Ger. Wasser3cheide),'W ATiESB. Pabt- 
nTG, OB Divide. Height of land 
separating river basins. The Pen- 
nine Chain, for example, forms 
the watershed between the rivers 
draining the W. and E. slopes, 
Watersmeet. Spot near Lyn- 
mouth, Devon, England, where 
the Combe Water joins the East 
Lyn river. The famous walk to 
this point is National Trust 
property. 



Watersmeet, Devon. The confluence o£ the Combe 
Water and the East Lyn river near Lynmouth 

hould not be Water Snake. General name 
but as “land for snakes of the genus Nairix, 


covered with water,” i.e. the grant Natives of the temperate and tro- 


of the land includes the water that 
is on it. A mere grant of water does 
not convey the ground on which the 
water is, though it would pass the 
right of fishing in the water named, 


pical regions, they are dis- 
tinguished by their coarsely keeled 
scales and the divided anal shield. 
The British grass-snake (V. natrix) 
is a typical example. The name is 


andtheright of navigation. Where not due to specially aquatic 
a river or stream, in a well-defined habits, but to, the -fact that these 
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snakes are found mostly near 
water, their food consisting of 
fishes, frogs, etc. See Snake. 

Water Softening. Domestic 
water can be softened by adding 
borax or sodium carbonate, or 
mixtures of the two salts, with 
perfume. These chemicals pre- 
cipitate the dissolved salts which 
cause the “ hardness ’’ of water, 
so that it produces a good lather 
with soap. The zeolite system, 
which removes all hardness, uses 
permutites or artificial zeolites. 
These are hydrated alumino- 
silicates of sodium, similar in com- 
position to naturally occurring 
zeolites, e.g. analeite, NagO. Al^Og. 
^SiOg. 2HaO. Such materials 
remove hardness from water hy 
an exchange between the bases 
present, usually hy substituting so- 
dium for calcium or magnesium. 

Water Spider {Argyroneta 
aquatica). The only British aquatic 
spider, which lives below the sur- 
face in clear ponds. About J in. 
long, the male is unusual in being 
larger than the female. Members 
of the two sexes make shelters of 
silk and plant material in which 
they live. They swim to the 
surface and take down bubbles 
of air attached to the end of their 
bodies; these hubbies they dis- 
charge into the shelter, where 
they are used for respiration. 
When swimming the body is coated 
with a large number of small 
bubbles of air which cling to its 
hairs and impart to it a silvery 
appearance. The spider carries 
living and dead insects to its shel- 
ter for consumption. 

Waterspout. Term applied to 
the ocean counterpart of the tor- 
nado, of which it is usually a much 
less violent form. It occurs with 
heavy, thundery cumulonimbus 
clouds, from whose lower surface a 
small funnel-shaped cloud begins 
to descend slowly. Beneath this 
point the surface of the sea be- 
comes dis- 
turbed and a 
cloud of 
spray forms. 
As soon as 
the spout 
dips into the 
spray, it as- 
sumes the 
appearance 
of a writh- 
ing, whirling 
column of 
water, gen- 
erally be- 
tween 20 
and 30 ft., 
h-dt some- 
time s as 



able in tiie 

Mediieixaiieaarl94t8 


much as 300 ft., in diam., and 
extending up to about 1,500 ft. in 
height. Waterspouts have been 
described as consisting of a hollow 
cylinder of water drops with a 
more or less transparent core, but 
a dark central core has also been 
observed, the whole strongly sug- 
gestive of spiral movements. The 
effects are purely local, the wind 
following a circular path around 
the vortex often being sufficiently 
strong to produce a rough sea. The 
duration is of the order of 10 mins, 
to half an hour, the waterspout 
breaking up at about one-third of 
its height from the base. Some- 
times the phenomenon is not 
fully developed and the spout fails 
to reach the water surface ; such 
pendants may also he seen during 
thundery weather over the land. 
Waterspouts occur most frequently 
in tropical waters in March, April, 
and Oct. In the North Sea six 
were reported hy British observing 
ships during the 12 years 1920-31. 
One was seen oJff Beachy Head, 
Jan. 2, 1949. See Tornado. 

Water Supply. Term commonly 
used for the water supplied hy a 
local authority for consun^tion 
within its area. Under the Kural 
Water Supplies Act, 1944, and the 
Water Act, 1945, the minister of 
Health became responsible for 
providing adequate water, and for 
conserving resources ; and every 
local authority in Great Britain 
has the duty of ascertaining the 
sufficiency and wholesomeness of 
water supplies in its area. So far 
as practicable it must provide 
water, and pipes to carry it, in 
every part of the area in which 
there are houses or schools, to a 
point from which the water can 
be taken to the houses or schools at 
reasonable cost. When a new 
house is to he built, the local auth- 
ority must see that under the plans 
the occupants axe provided with a 
reasonable supply of wholesome 
water for domestic purposes either 
by connecting the house to the 
main supply or, if that is not rea- 
sonable, hy taldng water into the 
house in some other way or, if 
neither of these courses is practic- 
able, by providing a supply of 
water within a reasonable distance 
of the House. If houses already 
occupied have no sufficient supply 
for domestic pu^oses, the local 
authority may, if this is reason- 
able, require the owner to connect 
the house hy pipes to the main 
supply, or to provide a supply in 
some other way either in or near 
the house as may be reasonable. 

Charges for water for domestic 
purposes are usually made by a 


rate based on the value of the 
premises. When water supplied for 
domestic purposes is used for a 
garden or for horses or for washing 
vehicles, an additional charge may 
he made if a hosepipe or outside 
tap is used. Charges for water for 
domestic purposes may be made 
by meter instead of by a water 
rate ; charges for water for indus- 
trial and business purposes are 
usually by meter. 

Steps in the process of purifica- 
tion and distribution of water, and 
disposal of water sewage, are de- 
scribed under filtration; Plumb- 
ing; Reservoir; Sewage. 

Water Table. In geology, the 
surface below which -Sie rocks of 
the earth’s crust are saturated with 

Seasorra/ 



Water Table. Diagram showing the 
relationship between the water table 
and the ground surface in summer 
and in winter. With the rising of 
the water table in winter, a spring 
develops in the valley on the left 

water. It is not a level surface, hut 
it reflects the topography; it 
stands high below hills, and is at 
zero where it meets the sea. The 
position of the local water table is 
shown by the level of water stand- 
ing in wells. This varies seasonally, 
according to the rainfall ; it also 
changes slowly with climatic varia- 
tions. After a wet period it rises 
and may even reach the ground 
surface in a valley or re-entrant. 
This gives rise to the flowing of an 
intermittent seasonal spring or 
bourne. In districts underlain by 
limestone, where water can flow 
easily down solution channels, pot- 
holes, and caverns, the water table 
tends to be at a great depth ; but 
where the rocks are less permeable 
and the flow is restricted it is 
usually nearer the surface. In 
desert areas the depth may he 
very considerable, and because of 
this rivers flowing |mto deserts 
soak away and disappear. See 
Karst; Spring. 

Water Thyme {Elodea cana- 
densis), Perennial aquatic herb of 
the family Hydrooharitaoeae. It is 
a native of N. America, but has 
become naturalised in Europe, It 
has slender, brittle, jointed stems, 
as much as four feet long, which 
root at the joints. The plant made 
its appearance in Ireland in 1836, 
and in England seven years later. 
It spread rapidly aU over the 
country, and choked many canals 
and streams. Later it appeared to 
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Water Thyme. Leaves and flowers 
of the plant introduced from N. 
America. Insets flower 


have lost much of its colonising 
vitality, and is almost extinct in 
many places where it was a pest. 

Watertown. Town of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., in Middlesex co, 
A suburb of Boston, from the cen- 
tre of which city it lies 6 m. W., it 
stands on Charles river, and is 
served by the Boston and Maine 
rly. Rubber articles, hosiery, 
paper, motor vehicles, and stoves 
are among the chief manufactures. 
Watertown was settled about 1630. 
The provincial congress met here 
'n 1776, when the town was second 
in size to Boston. Pop. 36,427. 

Watertown. City of New York, 
U.S.A., the co. seat of Jefferson oo. 
It stands on the Black river, 73 m, 
N., of Syracuse, and is served by 
the New York Central and Hudson 
River rly. Wood pulp and paper 
are manufactured. Watertown 
was incorporated in 1816, and be- 
came a city in 1869. The town was 
named because of its water power. 
Here in 1878 the first Woolworth 
store was opened. Pop. 33,386. 

Watertown. City of Wisconsin, 
U.S. A,, in J efferson and Dodge cos. 
It stands on the Rock river, 45 m. 
W.N.W. of Milwaukee, and is 
served by the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul rly. The chief indus- 
tries are the manufacture of cheese, 
boots, flour, cigars, and lumber 
products. Stuffed goose is a fam- 
ous export. Watertown was set- 
tled in 1836, incorporated in 1849, 
and chartered as a city in 1853. 
Pop. 11,301. 

Water Turbine. Machine for 
converting the potential energy of 
waterfalls into kinetic energy. 
There are two types, i.e. the Pelton. 
wheel and the Francis turbine, re- 
spectively for high, , and for me- 
(fium and low falls. In the Pelton 
wheel the supply water issues at 
high velocity from a nozzle which 
directs it on to a series of cup- 
shaped buckets surrounding the 
wheel. The impulse of the jet pro- 


vides the driving force on these 
buckets. Speed is regulated by in- 
creasing or diminishing the area of 
the nozzle to suit an increased or 
diminished demand for power. 
Such wheels are capable of giving 
an efficiency of over 80 p.c. They 
can be adapted to any head of 
water exceeding about 100 ft., and 
for powers, for high heads, up to 
about 20,000 h.p. The jnaximum 
feasible size of jet is about nine 
inches in diameter, and where this 
is insufficient to give the required 
power a second jet may be ar- 
ranged to play on the wheel at a 
point about 90° from the first jet. 
This method is, however, not alto- 
gether advisable, as there is some 
interference between the jets 
which reduces the efficiency. 

Where, owing to the smallness of 
the head or the large power de- 
sired, the volume of water to be 
handled is very large, the Pelton 
wheel with its single or double jets 
becomes unsuitable, and for such 
oases the Francis turbine is used. 
This turbine consists of a wheel or 
runner carrying a series of curved 
vanes or buckets around its peri- 
phery. Water is supplied to the 
runner through a series of guide 
vanes or buckets entirely sur- 
rounding the runner and thus giv- 
ing a large area of waterway. The 
guide vanes are so arranged as to 
direct the water almost tangenti- 
ally into the vanes of the runner, 
and these latter are so shaped as to 
receive the water without shock, 
and to discharge it axially into the 
discharge pipe or draught tube. 
Under favourable conditions the 
efficiency of this type of turbine 
may exceed 90 p.c. It is adaptable 
to any head from about 400 ft. to 
as low as 1 foot. Most of the lar- 
gest turbines as yet built are of this 
type, and will develop as much as 
115,000 h.p. under a head of 
400-500 ft. 

Speed regulation is attained by 
the use of movable guide vanes. 
Each vane is pivoted about an axis 
near its centre, and all the vanes 
are operated by a common ring 
whose position is regulated by the 
governor. The movement of this 
ring varies the area of the water- 
way between the vanes; 

Waierville. City of Maine, 
U.S.A., in Kennebec co. It stands 
on the Kennebec river, 80 m. 
N,N.E. of Portland, and is served 
by the Maine Central rly. Cotton 
and woollen goods are the leading 
manufactured products. Water- 
ville was incorporated in 1802, and 
became a city in ,1883. Pop. 16,688. 
Waterville is also the name of a 
watering-place in Kerry, Eire. 


Water Violet {Hottonia palus- 
tris). Perennial aquatic herb of the 
family Primulaccae. It is a native 
of Europe and W. Siberia. It is a 
floating plant, the thick succulent 
branches rooting on the surface. 
The erect flower-stem stands out of 



Water Violet. Flowers and leaves 

o£ the floating plant. Inset, flower 

the water to a height of a foot or 
more, bearing the lilac, salver- 
shaped flowers. 

Watervliet. City of New York, 
U.S.A., in Albany co. It stands on 
the left bank of the Hudson river, 
opposite Troy, which is reached by 
ferry and bridge, and is served by 
the Delaware and Hudson rly. 
The oldest U.S. arsenal (built 1807) 
is here, ironically, built on the site 
of the first settlement of the paci- 
fist Shaker cult. The early settle- 
ment was called West Troy ; it 
was incorporated as a village in 
1836, and became a city in 1897. 
Pop. 16,114. 

Water Vole {Arvicola ampM- 
bins). Species of vole, popularly 
known as the water rat. See Vole. 

Waterways. Term sometimes 
applied to a system of artificially 
constructed navigable channels, 
usually linking up navigable rivers. 
See Canals. 

Water Wheel. Wide, horizontal 
wheel turned by water caught in 
vanes parallel to the axis. Water 
wheels are the oldest means of 
utilising water power, and some are 
highly efficient. 

The overshot wheel (Fig. 1, see 
next page) receives the water at 
the top at a velocity about half as 
great again as that of the wheel. 
The water acts by gravity. 

Water enters a breast wheel 
(Fig. 2) below the top, and turns it 
by weight entirely if caught in 
buckets, or partly by its velocity if 
vanes are used. The breast fits the 
wheel as closely as possible to 
minimise waste of water. 

The undershot wheel (Fig. 3) 
receives water at the bottom, and 
makes use of its momentum. In the 
Poncelet wheel the vanes are so 
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shaped that the water enters them 
tangentially, and comes to rest 
while travelling upwards over the 





Water Wheel. Principal types in 
common use. 1. Overshot. 2. Breast. 

3. Undershot. See iesct 

faces. The spaces between 
the vanes are only partly filled, 
as the water issues from the gate 
in the form of a sheet considerably 
thinner than the pitch of the vanes. 
See Water Turbine. 

Watford. Mun. borough and 
market town of Herts, England. 
It stands in the valley of the 
Colne, and has three rly. stations, 
the junction and one in High Street 
which are served also by the Baker- 
loo rly., and Watford West. 
There is communication with ad- 
joining districts by bus and 
Green Line. The chief building 
is the Perpendicular church of S. 
Mary, restored 1870-71 ; it has 
two chapels and interesting monu- 
ments. Other buildings include 
the London Orphan Asylum, 
Salters’ almshouses, and schools. 
Part of Cassiobury Park, formerly 
the seat of the earl of Essex, is now 
the property of the town. Many 


industries have 
been established 
at Watford dur- 
ing the 20th cen- 
tury, such as 
printing works 
and factories for 
preparing food- 
stuffs. Brewing 
and milling are 
older industries. 

Watford, made a” j 
borough in 1922, j 
elects an M.P. 

Market day,Tues. 

Pop. 67,070, 

Wat h - upon - Watford, Hert! 

Dearne on 

Deabne. Urban dist. and market 
town of Yorks (W.R.), England. It 
is 6 m. by rly. H. ofBotherham and 
near the Dearne and Dove canal. 
Iron and coal are mined. Market 
day, Sat. Pop. 23,000. 

Watkin, Sir Edward William 
(1819-1901). A British railway 
director. Born in Manchester, 
Sept. 26, 1819, he became secretary 
of the Trent Valley rly. in 1846, 



Watford, Hertfordshire. The town hall, opened in 
January, 1940 

and market West Indies, now believed to be 
), England. It the first landing-place of Columbus 
>therham and in 1492, and renamed San Salva- 
L Dove canal, dor (formerly appliedto Cat Island), 
ned. Market Watling Street. Early English 
0. name for a Roman road from 

ABD William Dover to Wroxeter. Utilising an 
itish railway older British track along the water- 
Manchester, sheds, it was a reconstruction on 
ame secretary Roman lines, as shown by its 
rly. in 1846, 11 straight sections with angular 


and was next employed by the junctions. It ran through Canter- 


Manchester and ShefSeld Co., of 
which he was chairman by 1864. 
He was also chairman of the South- 
Eastern and Metropolitan rlys. for 
many years. Watkin’s most 


bury, London, St. Albans, Dun- 
stable, and Towccster to Wroxeter. 
See Britain. 

Watson, Sir Alfred Hbitry 
(b, 1874). British journalist. He 


successful work was the conversion was bom at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln into a great trunk line, 


becoming a journalist at 16. In 
1894 he was leader-writer to the 


the Great Central. Projects for Newcastle Leader, joining the 
channel tunnels to connect Prance Westminster Gazette in 1902 and 


with England, and to link Scotland 
with Ireland, occupied his atten- 
tion, and he began the Watkin 
tower, modelled on the Eiffel 
tower, at Wembley. Liberal M.P. 
for Stockport, 1864-68, and for 
Hythe, 1874-95, Watkin was 
knighted 1868, and a baronet from 
1880. He died April 13, 1901. 

Watkins, Hubert George 
(1907-32). An English explorer. 
Educated at Lancing and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was chosen 
in 1927 to lead the university 
expedition to Spitsbergen, in 


becoming managing editor in 
1921. During 1925-33 he was ed- 
itor of the Statesman, Calcutta. He 
was knighted 1932. At home he 
was from 1940 a director of the 
periodica) Great Britain and the 
East. He wrote for this Encyclo- 
pedia the article on modern India. 
His brother, Arthur E. Watson 
(b. 1880), was managing editor of 
the Daily Telegraph, 1924-50. 

Watson, Sib Angus (b. 1874). 
British business man. He was 
bom at Ryton-on-Tyne, Jan. 16, 
1874, and educated privately. He 


which, and in an expedition founded the fish business of Angus 
organized by himself to Labrador Watson and co., Ltd., which 
next year, he proved a horn leader eventuallv had branches in many 

XT.. TD ‘A'- V A , 


of men. He led the British Arctic 
air route expedition of 1930 to 
Greenland, accomplishing valuable 
pioneer work, and receiving the 
founders’ medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Returning 
to Greenland in 1932, he was 
accidentally drowned, Aug. 20. 

' Oow^^^Watkins’s Last Expedition, 
P. S. Chapman, 1934; Gino 
Watkins, J. M. Scott, 1936. 

Watling OR Watling’s Island. 
Alternative name for a small 
British island in the Bahamas, 


countries and a capital of 
£2,000,000. He 
also started a 
large fish-can- 
ning firm in 
Norway. He 
was president 
of the Tyneside 
council of 
social service, 
Sir Angus Watson, which did great 
British tnsmess man 

atihg unemployment distress in the 
Tyneside area during the 1930s. A 
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prominent Nonconformist, he con- 
tributed articles to the religious 
press. Watson was knighted in 
1945. He published an Autobio- 
graphy in 1937. 

Watson, Sir Bebtrakd (1878- 
1948). British magistrate. He was 
bom at Stockton, May 16, 1878, 
educated at Harrogate, and admit- 
ted solicitor in 1900. Nine years 
as deputy-coroner for Durham was 
followed by a sped on its council, 
1912-19, and he was Liberal M.P. 
for his native town, 1917-23. 
From 1928 he was a metropolitan 
police magistrate, at N. London, 
Clerkenwell, and Lambeth courts, 
almost continually until 1941, 
when he was raised to the chief 
magistracy in succession to Dum- 
mett at Bow Street. Sir Bertrand, 
who was knighted in 1942, died 
Feb. 16, 1948. 

Watson, Dr. John. The 
supposed narrator of all but three 
of the 60 Sherlock Holmes stories 
by Sir A.' Conan Doyle. A former 
army doctor, wounded in Afghan- 
istan, he is closely associated with 
Holmes in all the adventures, and 
in the earlier stories shares with 
the great detective the famous 
Baker Street apartments. The 
rock-like normality of his mind 
. and temperament serves as a 
constant foil to Holmes’s brilliant 
genius, and more than once his 
stolid common sense is made to 
look like stupidity ; yet a genuine 
affection is shown to exist between 
the two. Holmes once having 
declared : “ I should be lost 

without my Boswell.” Most 
readers, too, acquire a peculiar 
fondness for Watson, and such 
details of his life apart from 
Holmes as can be deduced from 
references in the various stories 
have aroused the interest of the 
curious. He marries the heroine 


monwealth parliament 1901-10. In 
1904 he was the first Labour prime 
minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. He died Nov. 18, 1941. 

Watson, Robert (1746-1838). 
Scottish adventurer. Bom at Elgin, 
Jan. 29, 1746, he fought under 
Washin^on in 
the American 
War of Inde- 
pendence, and 
after his re- 
turn to Eng- 
land became 
secretary to 
Lord George 
Gordon 

whose life he „ Watson, 

wrote in 1796, So^aflyentoei 
and an irre- 

pressible agitator. Watson was 
imprisoned in 1796 for conspiracy, 
wandered to Paris in 1798, became 
intimate with Napoleon, to whom 
he gave lessons in English, and 
was made principal of the Scots 
College in Paris. Later he settled 
in Rome, where in 1817 he made 
£3,600 by trafficking in Jacobite 
papers which he had bought for a 
few shillings. Eight years later 
he returned to liondon, where he 
committed suicide, Nov. 19, 1838. 

Watson, Sir (Johk) William 
(1858-1935). English poet, born 
Aug. 2, 1868, at Burley-in-Wharfe- 
dale. While 
still at a South- 
port school he 
wrote much 
verse, and in 
1880 published 
The Prince’s 
Guest, but left 
all these poems 
out of his col- 
Six William Watson, lected edition 
British poet of 1928. By 

»«.«u Jg 92 Words- 

worth’s Grave, and a fine ode on 


Sir William Watson, 
British poet 
Russell 


Victorians,” who was knighted in 
1917, died Aug. 11, 1935. 

Watsonia* Genus of bulbous 
herbs, also known as Bugle Lily 
iq.v.). 

Watson’s Bay. Seaside resort 
on Sydney Harbour, New South 
Wales, Australia. It is 4 m. E. of 
the city, inside South Head, which 
has a powerful lighthouse and is 
fortified. Pop. est. 1,600. 

Watson-Watt, Sir Robert 
Alexander (b. 1892). British 
inventor. Ho was born April 13, 

1892, and 

educated at 
Brechin high 
school, Dundee 
university col- 
lege, and St. 

Andrews uni- 
versity. After 
serving in the 

rwteorological a, Rotert 
office and the Watson-Watt, 
department of British inventor 
scientific and industrial research, 
he was during 1933-36 head of the 
radio department of the national 
physical laboratory. In 1935 he 
first suggested the possibility of 
radar {q.v,) as a means of detect- 
ing distant aircraft, and before 
the Second Great War was 
director of communications devel- 
opment at the Air ministry, later 
transferring to the ministry of 
Aircraft Production. He continued 
to advise on telecommunication to 
the Air mini stry , and was knighted 
in 1942 for his work in all these 
spheres. After the war he turned 
Ms attention to the problems of 
television in ciiiemas, forming the 
firm of Sir Robert Watson-Watt 
and Partners, Ltd., to carry on 
experimental work in this and 
cognate matters. 

Watt, Unit of electrical power. 
It is the energy expended per sec. 


of The Sign of Four, but is later 
presented as a widower, and 
finally as remarried. See Holmes, 
Sherlock ; consult Dr. Watson, 
S. C. Roberts, 1931. 

Watson, John. Scottish novelist 
and divine who wrote under the 
pseudonym of Ian Maolaren (q.v,). 

Watson, John Christian 
(1867-1941). Australian states- 
man. Bom at Valparaiso, April 9, 
1867, of Scottish parentage, he was 
taken to New Zealand, receiving 
his education at the public school 
of Oamaru. He went to Sydney 
and became a compositor, then 
took up politics, being chosen pre- 
sident of the Sydney trades and 
labour council. He was member of 
the N.S.W. legislative assembly, 
1894-1901, becoming leader of its 
Labour party, and sat in the Com- 


Tennyson’s death, Laohrymae 
Musarum, made Watson talked of 
as a likely poet laureate ; but his 
lifelong opposition, alresidy ex- 
pressed, to imperialism, whether 
in Ireland or in the East, was no 
doubt a disqualification. Watson 
coined the name of Abdul the 
Damned in verses on the Turkish 
sultan’s massacres of Armenians. 
One year, 1896, brought forth The 
Purple East, and The Year of 
Shame. Another splendid ode was 
written for Edward VII’s coro- 
nation. Influenced chiefly by 
Wordsworth and Arnold, Watson 
had the gift of sonorous blank 
verse. His best-remembered short 
pieces include The Great Mis- 
giving ; the sonnets Estrangement, 
and Voice and Vision ; April, April ; 
Ode in May. “ The last of the 


between two points in a circuit 
which differ by one volt when a 
current of one ampere flows, i.e. 
watts = amperes X volts. One 
horse-power is 746 watts. For 
convenience, large amounts of 
power are rated in kilowatts (one 
thousand watts) and megawatts 
(one million watts), and ver^i 
small amounts in milliwatts (one* 
thousandth watt) and microwatts 
(one-millionth watt). The watt- 
hour, a power of one watt for one 
hour, is a measure of electrical 
energy, and one kilowatt-hour is 
the standard board of trade unit 
by which electricity is sold. Watt- 
less current is that part of the 
current in an A.C. circuit which 
may be regarded as being 90° out 
of phase with the circuit voltage, 
and does not, therefore, contribute 
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to the total power in the circuit 
{see Power Factor). A pure induc- 
tance which contained no resist- 
ance would draw a completely 
wattless current. Actually, since 
resistance cannot be escaped, 
there will be a small power compo- 
nent of the current due to resist- 
ance losses. Since even wattless 
current loads up a conductor, it is 
customary to rate apparatus such 
as ■ transformers not in kilowatts 
but in kilovolt-amperes. 

Watt, James (1736-1819). Scot- 
tish engineer. Bom at Greenock, 
Jan. 19, 1736, a merchant’s son, 



he was extremely dehcate in 
youth. He leamt the use of wood 
and metal working tools, studied 
mathematics, and at eighteen went 
to London as sCssistant to an 
instrument maker. Ill-health 


compelled a return to Glasgow. 
In 1764, when maker of mathe- 
matical instruments to Glasgow 
university, he repaired a model of 
the Newcomen steam engine, and 
turned his attention to avoiding 
the waste of steam in such engines. 
Next year he patented the epoch- 
making method of external con- 
densation of the steam away from 
the cylinder. Watt met his 
future partner, Matthew Boulton, 
in 1768, and in 1774 an experi- 
mental engine was completed 
embodying the essential features 
of the modem steam engine. To 
Watt was due the contrivance of 
sun and planet gear wheels for 
changing reciprocating into rotary 
motion ; the well-known cen- 
trifugal governor as applied to 
the steam engine ; the water gauge, 
and the incorporation of the 
principle of parallel motion, one of 
the most useful of all. 

Watt had a remarkably prolific 
mind, though in many respects an 


extremely limited one ; he laughed ciatememberof the Academy, 1712. 
at the idea of a steam locomotive. For Tugny, with whom he lived, 
and scoffed at Trevithick {q.v.), be painted 

Yet to Watt we owe the invention The Seasons, 

of duplicating letters by specially LesCharmesde 

prepared ink ; the discovery of the Hp la Vie, L e s 

composition of water ; the inven- ^ Noces, and the 

tion of a micrometer and the celebrated 

hydrometer for quickly ascertain- JMiifflBB Conversations, 

ing the specific gravity of liquids ; based on scenes 

the marine screw propeller, etc. noted in the 

He was a fellow of the Royal Luxembourg 

Society and that of Edinburgh, gardens, and 

and one of the eight foreign many f^tes 

members of the Institute of galantea. He was made full mem- 


France. In 1800 he retired to his 
estate at Heathfield Hall, Bir- 
mingham. He died Aug. 25, 1819. 
See Parallel ; Steam Engine. 

Bibliography^ Origin and Pro- 
gress of the Mechanical Inventions 
of James Watt, J. P. Muirhead, 
1854; Life of Watt, J. P. Muirhead, 
1858 ; Lives of Boulton and Watt, 

S. Smiles, 1865; James Watt,' 

T. H. Marshall, 1925; J. W. and 
the Steam Engine, H. W. Dickinson 
and R. Jenkins, 1927. 

Watteau, Jean Antoine (1684- 
1721). French painter. The son 
of a plumber, bom at Valenciennes, 
Oct. 10, 1684, he studied under a 
local teacher and then made his 
way to Paris, where he entered 


her of the Academy, 1717, his 
diploma picture being the famous 
Embarkation for Cythera, now 
in the Louvre. Recognition came 
too late, for he was akeady suffer- 
ing severely from consumption. In 
1719 he visited England for 
medical advice, painting for his 
doctor Les Comediens Italiens and 
L’Amour Paisible. On July 18, 
1721, he died. 

Watteau opened a new period in 
French art. Following his leader- 
ship came Lancret, Boucher, and 
Fragonard. His work, delicate and 
poetic, represented a reaction 
against the classical style. He 
introduced new scenes and new 


the studio of Gillot, a decorative 
painter. While thus employed, he 
was thrown much into the society 
of theatrical people. Ho left Gillot 
to become assistant to Audran, 
keeper of the Luxembourg, where 
he studied the old masters. After 
a brief visit to Valenciennes, he 
set up for himself in Paris, under 
the patronage of the marquis of 
Tugny, then the chief collector of 


figures : the clown, the Italian 
singer and guitar-player ; beautiful 
ladies and elegant gentlemen 
hunting and picnicking; and 
soldiers on the march. His JHea 
champitres began a vogue which 
has never entirely died out ; but 
his representations of country 
lovers, shepherds, and yokels 
showed equal skill and sympathy. 
As a technician he is a foreruimer 


pictures. Watteau came second in of the Impressionists in his treat- 
the competition for the prix de ment of light and colour. In the 
Rome, 1709, and became an asso- Wallace Collection, London, he is 



Antoine Watteam lEhie Mnisio Party, a characteristic group oi courtiers, 
placed m a landscape typical of the artist’s style 
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well represented. The champion- 
ship of E. de Goncourt restored 
him to favour about 1875. The 
best Life in English is by C. 
Phillips, 1895. 

Watterson, Heney (1840- 
1921). American journalist. He 
was born Feb. 16, 1840, at 
Washington, where his father was 
a member of congress. After an 
informal schooling he became a 
reporter. On the outbreak of the 
Civil War he served in the 
Confederate army. In 1868, when 
two journals were^consolidated in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Watterson was appointed first 
editor, and until his retirement in 
1918 he exerted through its 
columns a powerful influence on 
politics, a series of attacks on 
The Man on Horseback (Theodore 
Roosevelt) attracting wide atten- 
tion. In 1918 he was awarded 
a Pulitzer prize for editorials 
acclaiming America’s declaration 
of war. Marse Henry, his auto- 
biography, appeared in 1919. He 
died Dec. 22, 1921. 

Wattignies, Battle or. Vic- 
tory won by the French Revolution- 
ary armies under Carnot and 
Jourdan against the Allies, princi- 
pally Austrians, under Coburg, 
Oct. 16, 1793. Wattignies is a 
hamlet in Nord dept, of France, 
m. S.S.E. of the fortress of 
Maubeuge, which was being be- 
sieged. The French were 43,000 
against 23,000. Their premature 
attack on the 15th was beaten off, 
but in the night Carnot moved. 
8,000 troops across to his right 
against Wattignies, where the 
heights were insufficiently defend- 
ed. In the forenoon this place was 
taken by the French, who held it 
just long enough for victory to be 
achieved on the central plateau. 
Coburg retreated across the Sam- 
bre in good order, having lost 
2,500, his assailants rather more. 
On this battlefield, declares Hilaire 
Belloc, “ more was done to affect 
both military and general history 
than on any other ” ; for the faU of 
Maubeuge might have entailed 
that of Paris, and Wattignies 
witnessed the beginning of new 
tactics devised by Carnot and 
later perfected by Napoleon. 

Wattle (A.S. watelf twig). Term 
used in architecture to denote one 
of the earliest materials employed 
in erecting human dwellings. In 
its most primitive form the wattle 
occurs as a leafy wind-screen, as in 
aboriginal Australia and Tierra 
del Fuego. In Neolithic Europe 
huts of interlaced osiers were clay- 
daubed or turfed, and in Swiss 
lake-dwellings burned wattle-and- 


daub fragments have been pre- 
served. Similar structural methods 
occurred in oldest Crete, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Vedic India ; they 
survive in Africa, especially among 
the Nilotic peoples. Wattle-and- 
daub survived throughout Roman 
Britain, as at Silchester, into 
Anglo-Saxon England. See. Africa. 

Wattle. Name applied to 
various Australian species of 
acacia {q.v,). Wattle day is the 
name given to the day (Jan. 26) on 
which Sydney was founded in 
1788. It is kept as an anniversary. 

Wattle Bird {Anthochoera car- 
unculata). Species of honey eater, 
found only in Australasia. These 



Wattle Bird. Tbe Australasian 
honey eater 


birds are notable for their long 
tongue, which resembles a brush at 
the tip, and is used- for extracting 
nectar from flowers. The large 
wattles, depending from the side of 
the head, give the species its name. 

Wattmeter. Instrument for 
measuring electrical power. It 
consists essentially of a fixed rect- 
angular flat coil through which the 
main current passes ; a movable 
coil within the fixed one, with a 
shunt connexion to the fixed coil 
circuit ; a resistance inserted in 
series with the movable coil ; and 
a spiral spring and a silk thread 
by which the movable coil is 
suspended, and a dial indicator. 
When the wattmeter is suitably 
connected into the electrical circuit 
under test the current in the fixed 
coil will he that flowing in the 
test circuit, while the current in 
the high resistance movable coil 
will be a measure of the electrical 
potential difference across the 
circuit. Since the force between 
the coils will be proportional to 
the product of the currents in 
them, it follows- that the rotation 
of the suspended coil will be a 
measure of the electrical power 
developed in the circuit. This 


movement is indicated by a hand 
or pointer on a dial or scale. 

Watts, George Frederic 
(1817-1904). British painter. He 
was born in London, Feb. 23, 
1817, of a Herefordshire family, 
and in 1835 entered the R.A, 
schools. He also frequented the 
studio of Behnes the sculptor, from 
whom he obtained ideas concerning 
the nobility of Greek art. At the 
very outset of his career he painted 
good portraits, two of which were 
exhibited at the R.A. in 1837, to- 
gether with a picture called The 
Wounded Heron. His portrait of 
Mrs. lonides, exhibited 1840, drew, 
public notice to his work. 

Gaining a premium shortly 
afterwards for a cartoon for the 
decoration of the palace of West- 
minster, he went to Italy in 1844 
and remained until 1847, employ- 
ing himself in painting portraits of 
the English who passed through 
Florence. From 1848 he became 
one of the best-known portrait 
painters in England. After about 
ten years of hard work, he^ dc- 
vreloped a patriotic desire to paint 
the portraits of leaders of the 
intellectual movement in Eng- 
land, and eventually to present 
them to the nation. He made over 
the first of these gifts in 1883, and 
continued to make additions to his 
gallery until his death, enriching 
the National Portrait Gallery with 
a series representing Manning, J. S. 
Mill, Lord John Russell, Tennyson, 
Browning, Carlyle, Gladstone, Max 
Muller, Morris, Rossetti, and many 
others. 



Towards the middle of his life, 
he began the creation of an extra- 
ordinary series of symbolic pic-“ 
tures, e.q. Time, Death, and Judge- 
ment ; Love and Life ; Mammon ; 
Love and Death ; Faith ; Hope ; 
to these he devoted an enormous 
amount of attention, intending 
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that most should remain in the 
possession of the nation, and set 
forth his ideas of religion to those 
who followed. He also attained 
eminence as a sculptor, and his 
colossal group called Physical 
Energy was adopted as a fitting 
memorial of Rhodes, for erection 
on his grave in S. Africa. A replica 
of it stands in Kensington Gardens. 

Striking as Watts’s symbolic 
paintings are, it is by his great 
portraits that he is more likely to 
live, for his emblematic pictures 
are difficult of comprehension. 
They are, however, examples of 
mastery of material and technique. 
In 1891 he built himself a country 
house at Compton, Surrey, which 
he named Limnerslease, and de- 
signed and carried out for the 
parish a wonderful cemetery 
chapel, which sets forth, in strange 
imagery, his ideas respecting life 
and death. Close to his house 



George Frederick Watts. His picture 
Love and Death, now in the Tate 
Gallery, London 


stands a picture galleiy, founded 
by his wife, and containing some 
of his greatest works. The O.M. 
.was conferred upon Watts at its 
inception in 1902, and although 
he declined other honours, he was 
re^rded during later life as the 
chief of English artists. He died 
at Compton^ July 1, 1904. He was 
twice married, fist to Ellen Terry, 


from whom he afterwards separ- 
ated, and then to Miss Fraser- 
Tytler, whom he married in 1886, 
and who survived him. See 
Arnold, M. ,* Browning, R. 

Bihlwgraphy .-Lives, J. Cartwright, 
1896 ; Mrs. Russell Barrington, 1906 ; 
J. E. Phythian, 1906 ; G. K. Chester- 
ton, 1909; M. S. Watts, 3 vols., 
1912; E. R. Dibdiu, 1923; E. H. 
Short, 1925; The Laurel and the 
Thorn, R. Chapman, 1945. 

Watts, Isaac (1674-1748). An 
English divine and hymn writer. 
He was born at Southampton 
(where Watts’s 
Park, with statue, 
commemorates 
him) and attended 
an academy for 
dissenters at 
Stoke Newington. 

In 1697 he was 
chosen assistant 
pastor of an Inde- 
pendent church 
in Mark Lane, 
succeeding to fiiU 
charge in 1702. For 36 years he 
resided with the Abney family at 
Theobalds and Stoke Newington, 
dying Nov. 26, 1748. Watts was a 
noted preacher, a writer on logic, 
and is represented in the Oxford 
Book of English Verse, but his 
fame rests on hymns, and to a 
lesser extent on Bivine and Moral 
Songs, for children, 1713. He 
wrote (among some 600 hymns) 
Our God, our help in ages past; 
When I survey the wondrous 
Cross ; There is a land of pure 
delight ; Come, let us join our 
cheerful songs ; Jesus shaU reign. 
In work of the second category 
Watts achieved household words 
with How doth the little busy bee ; 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite ; 
’Tis the voice of the sluggard; 
which all proved gifts to parodists. 
See Hymns. ComuU Lives, E. P. 
Hood, 1875; A. P. Davis, 1948; 
The Hymns of Wesley and Watts, 
B, Manning, 1932. 

Watts, WnxiAM Whitehbad 
(1860-1947). English geologist. 
Bom at Broseley, Shropshire, he 
went to Benstone school and 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
A university extension lecturer 
during 1882-91, he next joined the 
staff of the geological survey. 
Assistant professor of geology at 
Birmingham from 1897, he trans- 
ferred to the chair in that subject 
at the Royal (later Imperial) 
College of Science, retiring 1930. 
F.R.S. in 1904, and president of 
the British Association in 1935, 
Watts wrote copiously on geology, 
and did much original work on the 
ancient rocks of Midlands. He 
died July 30, 1947. 


Watts-Dunton, Walter Theo- 
dore (1832-1914). British critic 
and poet. Born Oct. 12, 1832, at 
St. Ives, 

Hunts, he was 
educated pri- 
vately and 
became a 
solicitor. In 
London he 
abandoned that 
profession for 
literary work 



and made the acquaintance of 
Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne. 
Another intimate friend was 
Borrow, like whom he had wan- 
dered and learned a good deal about 
gipsy life, and whose Lavengro 
and Romany Rye he edited. The 
bulk of Watts-Dunton’s writings 
appeared in The Examiner and 
The Athenaeum, and secured his 
reputation as the leading literary 
critic of the time, whose criticisms 
of poetry especially were marked 
by deep insight. His first published 
book was a volume of poems. The 
Coming of Love, 1897, character- 
ised by the exquisite technical 
perfection that marked all his 
work. In 1898 appeared. Aylwin, a 
long prose romance of Romany life. 
His other works include The Re- 
nascence of Wonder, 1903 ; Stud- 
ies of Shakespeare, 1910 ; and the 
posthumous Old Familiar Faces, 
1916. He died June 6, 1914. In 
later years he added his mother’s 
maiden name of Buntqn to his 
own. He reformed Swinburne and 
for 30 years looked after him in 
his house at Putney. See Swin- 
burne. Consult Lives, James 
Bouglas, 1904 ; T, Hake and A, 
Compton-Rickett, 1916. 

Watusi OR Bathsi. Pastoral 
people, partly in Ruanda, Belgian 
Congo, and partly in the adjacent 
portions of Tanganyika Territory. 
Of Bantu speech, they are the 
southernmost offshoot of the 
Uganda Bahima, but their Ham- 
itic blood has been mingled with 
negroid elements by contact with 
the Bahutu and cognate aboriginal 
tribes. Of aristocratic mien and 
temperament, they wear loosely 
draped cotton kangas, with heavy 
ornaments of metal wire, occupy 
beehive huts of grass, and procure 
their' ironwork and vegetable pro- 
duce from the subject Bahutu, 

Wauchope, Snt Arthur Gbeit- 
FELL (1874-1947). British soldier 
and administrator. Son of an 
Edinburgh citizen, he was bom 
March 1, 1874, and educated at St. 
Ninian’s and Repton. Joining the 
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Black Watch at 22, he fought in 
the S. African War under his 
relative, Gen. A. G. Wauohope, 
who was killed leading the High- 
land brigade at Magersfontein. The 
First Great War took him to the 
battle of Loos and through the 
Mesopotamian campaign. Wau- 
chope then constituted himself the 
historian of the Black Watch, He 
had a brigade in Silesia, 1921-22, 
and was promoted major-general 
in 1923. Next year he was British 
chief on the Allied control com- 
mission in BerUn. In 1929 he re- 
ceived the K Ireland command. 
Knighted in 1931, Lieut. -Gen. 
Wauohope was sent out as high 
commissioner and c.-in-c. for 
Palestine and high commissioner 
for Transjordan, which he con- 
trolled until ill-health caused his 
retirement in 1938. He died 
Sept. 14, 1947. Pron, Waukup. 

Waugh. Name of a British 
faroily of distinction in the literary 
world. Arthur Waugh (1866-1943), 
publisher and littirateur, who was 
bom Aug. 24, 1866, and educated 
at Sherborne and New College, Ox- 
ford, gained the Newdigate prize 
for a poem, Gordon in Airica. He 
began his career as a critic and 
editor, then joined the firm of 
Chapman and Hall, of which he 
was managing director 1902-30, 
chairman 1926-36. He edited 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
1896, and the Biographical edition 
of Dickens’s works, 1902-03. 
In 1930 he published A Hundred 
Years of Publishing, to celebrate 
the centenary of his firm. He 
died June 26, 1943. 

His elder son Alexander Raban 
(Alec Waugh) was bom at Hamp- 
stead, July 8, 1898, educated at 
Sherborne and 
S andhurs t, 
and served 
in both Great 
Wars, He 
made a repu- 
tation with 
The Loom of 
Youth, 1917, 
a frank , study 
in the form 
of a novel of 
public school 
life, and followed it with many 
novels of varying popularity and 
merit, e,g. Clouded Summer, 1949. 
During the 1920s and ’30s 
he travelled extensively, and The 
Coloured Countries, about the 
South Seas, appeared in 1930. 
His travel sketches in The Suuht 
Caribbean, 1948, gave a vivid 
picture of life in the W. Indies. 

The second son, Evelyn Arthur 
St. John (b. 1903), was educated 


at Lancing and Hertford College, 
Oxford. After writing a study of 
Rossetti, he published Decline and 
Pall, 1 928, 
and with Vile 
Bodies, 1930, 
he achieved a 
public for his 
satires on 
society and 
contem por- 
ary manners. 
Later novels 
were Black 
Mischief, 1932; 
Handful of 
Dust, 1934 ; Put Out More Flags, 
1942. In Brideshead Revisited, 
1945, he displayed emotional power 
and psychological insight. The 
Loved One, 1948, satirised embalm- 
ing at Hollywood. A serious study 
of Edmund Campion, 1935, was 
awarded the Hawthornden prize. 

Waugh, Bekjamist (1839-1908). 
British philanthropist. Bom at 
Settle, Yorks, Feb. 20, 1839, and 
educated at Airedale College, 
Bradford, he was a Congregational 
minister at Newbury and Green- 
wich, 1865-87, and edited The Sun- 
day Magazine, 1874-96. Having 
helped Hesba Stretton {q.vJ) to 
found the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
1884, he established it on a 
national basis. He died March 
11, 1908, Consult Life, Rosa 
Waugh, 1913 ; Centenary Memoir, 
R. Hobhouse, 1939. 

Waugh, Edwest (1817-90). An 
English poet. Bom at Rochdale, 
Jan. 29, 1817, son of a shoemaker, 
he received 
little education 
except what he 
could pick up 
for himself 
while employ- 
ed by a local 
bookseller and 
printer. His 
first sketches 
of Lancashire 
life attracted 
the notice of Carlyle. Even greater 
success awaited his first lyric. Come 
whoam to the ohilder an’ me. This 
was followed by a long succession 
of poems and sketches in the broad 
dialect of his native county that 
earned for their author the title of 
the Lancashire Burns. He died 
April 30, 1890. 

Waukegan, City of Illinois, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Lake co. It 
stands on the W. side of Lake 
Michigan, 36 m. N. of Chicago, and 
is served by the Chicago and North- 
Western rly. It has a good harbour 
and is visited as a health and 
bathing resort. Pop. 34,499. 


Waukesha. City of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A,, the CO. seat of Waukesha 
co. It stands on the Little Fox 
river, 18 m. W. of Milwaukee, and 
is served by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul and other rlys. 
Settled in 1834, Waukesha was in- 
corporated in 1852, and became a 
city in 1896. It has mineral springs 
and is favoured as a health resort. 
Iron and steel working, manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements, 
and preparing mineral waters are 
the chief industries. Pop. 17,176. 

Wausau. City of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Marathon 
CO. It stands on the Wisconsin 
river, 180 m. N.W. of Milwaukee, 
and is served by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul rly. The Big 
Bull Falls provide water power. 
Papermaking is the chief industry. 
Settled in 1838, Wausau was in- 
corporated in 1858, and became a 
city in 1880. Pop. 23,758. 

Wave. Type of vibrational 
disturbance in an elastic medium. 
Wave motion may exist in any 
solids, liquids, gas, or ether. The 
most familiar kind of waves are 
those of the sea. In such waves 
the water moves up and down and 
lightly backwards and forwards, 
though the effect of the wave 
motion is to give an impression 
that the water itself is moving 
forward. jSee Wave Motion. 

Wave Action. Sea waves are 
powerful agents of erosion, trans- 
portation, and construction. Short 
choppy waves which break steeply 
on to the shore tend to comb it 
down and wash the detritus away 
to sea ; but- slower waves with 
greater distances between crests 
have a powerful forward move- 
ment and sweep material up the 
beach, so tending to build the 
land seawards. Wave action on a 
steep shore or cliff is predominant- 
ly destructive. The plunge of 
the breaker compresses air in the 
crevices and joints of the rooks 
so that fragments are loosened 
or forced out as the wave recedes. 
Loose rocks are picked up by the 
waves and hurled back against the 
cliffs so that both are battered. 
Thus cliffs are undercut between 
high and low tide levels and 
broken down and eroded. 

Soft beds of rook, lines of 
joints, or fissures are picked out by 
wave action so that - narrow 
chasms, inlets, blow-holes, and 
caves are carved out. Sea stacks 
or rock pinnacles are left standing 
where the waves have followed 
lines of weakness and so out 
through behind a more resistant 
rock-mass. Greater alteration to 
a coastline may be accomplished 
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in one big storm than by the 
prolonged action of weaker waves. 
The most powerful storm waves 
are produced by -winds travelling 
over the longest stretches of open 
water, t.e. having the longest 
“ fetch.*’ Wave action is not 
confined to the zone of breakers, 
but extends to depths equal to 
the distance between successive 
waves. See Coast ; Tsunamis. 

Wavelength. The distance 
from crest to crest or from trough 
to trough of two adjacent waves. 
See Ray ; Wave Motion. 

WaveU, Aechibali) Peroival 
Wavell, 1st Earl (1883-1950). 
British soldier. Born May 5, 1883, 
he was educated at Winchester 
and Sandhurst and commissioned 
in the Black Watch in 1901. He 
served in the S. African War, and 
on the N.W. frontier of India. In 
the First Great War he was in 
France until 1915, when he was 
wounded and lost the sight of an 
eye. After his recovery he was 
with the home forces, and then, 
1916, British military attach^ to 
the Russian army in the Caucasus, 
He became liaison ojSicer between 
the war office and the Egyptian 
expeditionary force, and in 1918 
brig. -gen. on the B.E.F. general 
staff. 

Promoted maj.-gen. 1933, Wav- 
eU commanded the British in 
Palestine during the Arab revolt of 
1937-38. Then he was promoted 
lieut.-gen. and given the southern 
command. In July, 1939, he was 
appointed c.-in-e. Middle East (h.q. 
at Cairo). When, in May, 1940, it 
seemed likely that Italy would 
enter the Second Great War, 
Wavell, promoted full general, 
moved the British and Egyptian 
troops to war stations, and quickly 
built up a small and efficient army 
of Imperial troops. 

With troops in the Middle East 
totalling 86,000 he swept the 
Italians out of Cyrenaica, 1940-41, 
and took 120,000 prisoners in 
one of the most rapid advances 
in history. He conducted with 
equal success the operations in 
British Somaliland, Italian Soma- 
liland, Eritrea, and Abyssinia, 
aU in 1941. At no time did his'' 
army in the field exceed 12 divs., of 
which only two were armoured, 
and it was much below establish- 
ment in veliicles, yet it defeated 
well-equipped Italian armies to- 
taUing more than 400,000. 

The German invasion of the 
Balkans obUged the British govt, 
to fulfil its promise of aid to Greece. 
WaveU had to transfer a large 
part of his army there, while rein- 
forcements destined for him were 


diverted to the new theatre. 
WaveU was ordered to form a 
defence line with his remaining 
troops and undertake no opera- 
tions beyond the W. frontier of 
Cyrenaica. With the landing in 
N. Africa of German forces under 
Rommel, his army was forced to 
retreat. In spite of what he had 
achieved against the Italians, 
WaveU was officially held responsi- 
ble for Rommel’s success, and was 
relieved of his command on July 1. 

Dispatched immediately to In- 
dia as commander of British forces 
there, WaveU found this office one 
of great responsibility, not only in 
India itself, but westward to rein- 
force the 10th army in Persia and 
Iraq, and eastward to meet the 
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threat from Japan. At an AUied 
conference at Chungking on Dec. 23, 
following the entry of Japan into 
the war, Burma was added to the 
same command. In Jan., 1942, 
Wavell was appointed supreme 
commander in the S.W, Pacific 
area. The command was abolished 
on March 2, with the end of 
effective AUied control in that 
area, and WaveU reverted to his 
post as c.-in-c. India, and was 
appointed to the viceroy’s execu- 
tive council. He assisted Sir S. 
Cripps in the negotiations with the 
Indian Nationalist parties, and 
won the confidence of Indian 
leaders. On Jime 19, 1943, he was 
simultaneously promoted field 
marshal and appointed, in suc- 
cession to Lord Linlithgow, vice- 
roy of India, the second profession- 
al soldier to hold that office ; and 
on July 23 was created Viscount 
WaveU of (Cyrenaica and of Win- 
chester. He took office at a critical 
period. In the N.E. the Japanese 
were at the frontier ; Bengal ws^b 
in the grip of frmine; and the 
Indian people, anxious for inde- 
pendence, were unable to agree on 
the structure of the future Indian 


state. The new viceroy tackled the 
problems with energy ; within 
four days of instaUation he was in 
Calcutta and personaUy super- 
vised the famine relief measures. 
Then foUowed a tour of aU India 
in an attempt to enlist the coop- 
eration of the provincial govts. 
Whilst sympathising with India’s 
claim to independence within the 
Commonwealth, WaveU was op- 
posed to partition, believing that 
it would weaken the sub-contin- 
ent’s ability to defend itself. He 
convened the Simla conference of 
1945 and later attended the 
London parleys on Indian inde- 
pendence. With the acceptance of 
the policy of partition, he resigned 
the viceroyalty, in Feb., 1947, and 
was created an earl the foUowing 
May. Made constable of the Tower 
of London, 1948, he died May 24, 
1950. His body was carried by 
river from the Tower to West- ' 
minster Abbey, June 7, and was 
buried at Winchester College. 

Wavell earned distinction as an 
author. His books include The 
Palestine Campaigns, 1928 ; Gen- 
erals and Generalship, 1941 ; 
studies of Allenby, 1940 and 1943 ; 
Speaking GeneraUy, 1946; The 
Good Soldier, 1948. Other Men’s 
Flowers, 1944, is a verse anthology ; 
Wavell was vice-president of the 
Poetry Society. 

EssentiaUy an opportunist in 
tactics, WaveU was one of the few 
British commanders who fuUy 
appreciated at the start that the 
Second Great War would be one of 
movement and not a repetition of 
the static conflict of 1914r-18. His 
victories were due to his policy of 
striking successive blows at 'the 
enemy, abandoning the recognized 
policy of building up his own forces 
before laimching the next assault. 
This entailed risks and frequently 
caused his troops to outrun their 
communications, but the risks 
had been calculated and were fiiUy 
justified by results. These tactics 
in Cyrenaica established the model 
for aU later campaigns in N. Africa. 
See E. Africa Campaign ; India ; 
N. Africa Campaigns. CoTimlt 
WaveU’s dispatches on the Middle 
East, 1939-1941 ; E. Africa, 
1940-41 ; the Western Desert, 

1940- 41 ; Iraq, Syria, and Persia, 

1941- 42 ; India and Burma, 1942 ; 
WaveU, R. H. Kieman, 1945 ; Life, 
R. V. Collins, 1945 ; Great Soldiers 
of the Second Great War, H. A. 
De Weerd, 1946. 

David Be Bol 

Waveljite* In mineralogy, a 
complex hydrated phosphate of 
aluminium, sometimes containing 
fi.uorme and iron oxide. 
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Wave Mechanics* In physics, 
gb theory originally evolved by 
Louis de Broglie {q.v.). Starting 
from the principle of the equival- 
ence of mass and energy, it 
postulates that waves are associ- 
ated with the mass-particles of 
any mechanical system. Just as 
Huygens’s wave theory is neces- 
sary to explain diffraction effects 
with light, wave mechanics is 
necessary to solve problems con- 
nected with atomic and sub- 
atomic particles. De Broglie 
postulated that the waves associ- 
ated with a particle of mass m and 
velocity v have a wavelength given 
by \=/i/wiv, where h is Planck’s 
constant. Experimental work on 
electrons, carried out by Davisson 
and Germer in America and G. P. 
Thomson in Great Britain, con- 
firmed the theoretical suggestions 
of de Broglie. They obtained 
interference patterns from electrons 
' by using the surface layers of 
crystals as diffraction gratings. 

Wave Motion. The propaga- 
tion of waves in a medium is the 
process whereby energy is trans- 
ferred from one point to another 
without the medium itself travel- 
ling as a whole. An example is the 
up-and-down motion of a moored 
boat, by waves generated by a 
passing ship, or alternatively the 
resonance of a hollow box when 
struck by sound-waves from a 
distant source. The theory of 
wave motion is neoessaiy for the 
explanation of many physical 
phenomena ; there are, however, 
few natural examples of it which 
are directly observable except 
water waves and ripples, both 
complex wave motions. 

Essentials of wave motion can 
best be grasped by considering 
the waves generated along a piece 
of rope, tied at one end, the other 
end being rapidly moved up and 
down. A wave of definite profile 
appears to start at one end and 
move down the rope until it dis- 
appears at the other. Aotuall3% 
however, each part of the rope 
moves up and down in a regular 
manner, repeating its motion 
continuously. If each particle of 
rope is considered separately, it 
will be found that some are 
making the same kind of move- 
ment at the same time, e.g, those 
which form the crests of waves at 
one moment will subsequently 
form troughs at a given instant. 
The distance between two particles 
which are making exactly similar 
movements is called a wavelength ; 
thus the distance between two 
adjacent crests or two adjacent 
troughs is the wavelength. 


The speed with which the 
motion of the particles is trans- 
mitted from one to another, e.g. 
the velocity at which a crest 
moves forward, is known as the 
wave velocity. The number of 
times any particle moves up and 
down in a given period is called 
the wave frequency, and the 
extreme distance of displacement 
from a mean position is called the 
amplitude of the motion. The 
vertical distance between a crest 
and a trough is thus double the 
amplitude. 

The connexion between wave 
velocity v, wavelength X, and fre- 
quency V is expressed by the 
equation : 

4>=Xy. 

The period of a wave is the time 
a particle takes to complete a 
movement, and the wave number 
is the number of waves contained 
in one unit of length. 

The type of wave motion 
already described, *.e. in a rope, is 
known as transverse, because the 
motion of the particles is in a 
direction at right angles to that 
of the wave itself. The propaga- 
tion of light can largely be explain- 
ed by considering it as a transverse 
wave motion travelling in a hypo- 
thetical ether. Instead of the dis- 
placement of material particles, as 
in the rope, here the strength of 
the electric and magnetic fields in 
the ether is the varying quantity. 

Another type of wave pro- 
pagation is that in which the 
particles are displaced from their 
mean positions in the direction 
of the wave. This is longitudinal 
wave motion. Its mechanism can 
best be understood by considering 
a model consisting of a number of 
balls hanging by cords, with 
springs fixed between them. If 
the end ball is given a blow, there 
ensues a to-and-fco motion which 
is imparted to all the other balls 
in succession. A wave of compres- 
sion (when the balls are closely 
spaced) travels up the series, 
followed by one of rarefaction 
(when they are far apart), Sound 
is the best example of longitudinal 
wave motion. The molecules of 
the solid, liquid, or gas in which 
sound waves travel correspond to 
the spring-tensioned balls of the 
model; the wave is one of local 
compression and rarefaction in 
the medium. 

Earthquake shocks are trans- 
mitt^ to surrounding parts of the 
earth by a variety of types of 
waves, some of which are trans- 
verse and some longitudinal. These 
seismic waves travel with different 
velocities and are received at 


different times by a distant 
recording station. 

Waves in water are more 
complex. By placing a cork on 
the surface of the water, the 
motion of its particles v^hen a 
wave passes may he studied. 
First the cork is lifted up, then 
pushed forward, next let down, 
and finally pulled back. The 
motion is in fact approximately 
circular in the vertical plane 
containing the direction of motion 
of the wave. Water waves can 
thus he thought of as a combina- 
tion of the transverse and longi- 
tudinal types. 

The speed of waves varies 
widely, and often changes with 
the wavelength. Long sea waves on 
deep water, for instance, travel 
faster than short ones; but all 
ether waves travel through space 
at the same speed, 186,000 m. 
per sec. Through transparent 
materials the speed of ether waves 
is lower, and is also dependent on 
wavelength, which gives rise to 
the phenomenon of dispersion 
(splitting up of light into a spec- 
trum). Sound waves travel 

through a substance at a speed 
depending on its compressibility 
and density, but independent of- 
wavelength. Through air the 
speed is about 1,090 ft. per sec. at 
ground level, decreasing at higher 
elevations ; through water its 
speed is 4,700 ft. per sec., this 
high value being due to the small 
compressibility of water. 

Waveney. River of England. 
It rises in Norfolk near Bressing- 
ham, and flows past Diss, Bungay, 
and Becoles until it joins the Yare 
4 m. above Yarmouth. In almost 
all its course of 50 m. it forms the 
boundary between Norfolk and 
Suffolk. It is navigable for barges 
as far as Bungay. 

Waverley ob ’Tis Sixty Yeabs 
SmcB. First of the Waverley 
Novels by Scott. Begun in 1805, 
it was laid aside and published 
anonymously in 1814. With the 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745 for 
background, it contains memor- 
able word-pictures of the Young 
Chevalier and his court at Holy- 
rood, the battle of Prestonpans, 
and Highland manners, customs, 
and scenery. The title Waverley 
is derived from that of the hero, 
whose home was Waverley Honour, 
in Surrey. 

Waverley Abbey* Ruined Cis- 
tercian monastery near Famham, 
Surrey. Founded on a site by the 
hanks of the Wey by William 
Giffard, bishop of Winchester, in 
1128, it took many years to build, 
the church not being dedicated 
% 1 A 10 
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physical proper- 
ties ; chemically 
they are totally 
different from 
true waxes, con- 
sisting of satur- 
ated hydrocar- 
bons of the 
general formula 
+ 2 • Those 
containing 16 or 
more carbon 
atoms are solid 
at ordinary tem- 
perature ; 
melts at 18° C. t 


Waverley Abbey, Surrey. Bains of tbe 12th century 
monastery, the first Cistercian foundation in England 


until 1278. The first Cistercian 
house erected in England, it was 
one of the largest, its precincts 
covering 60 acres. It was- dis- 
tiolved in 1536. 


le 12th century 0. Of the natural 
■on in England waxes only sperm 
oil is liquid at ordinary tempera- 
ture ; it is still used as a lubricant. 

Of the animal waxes, beeswax 
has been valued from early times as 
a polishing agent, for modelling, 


romances by Scott, of which 
Waverley in 1814 was the first and 
Castle Dangerous in 1831 the last. 
Some of them appeared anony- 
mously, and others were grouped, 
e,g. as Tales of My Landlord. 
Their respective merits are sug- 
gested in the article on Scott, and 
each novel has its individual entry. 

Wavre. Town of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Brabant. It lies on the 


river Dyle, 16 m. by rly. S.S.W. of like birds (Estreldinae) occurring 


Louvain, and has miscellaneous in- 
dustries in metal working, paper 
and soap making, brewing, etc. 
Roman remains exist in the neigh- 
bourhood. Wavre was made a com- 
mune by John I of Brabant in 1293. 


in Africa, S. Asia, and Australia. 
They are related to the weaver 
birds, and have rather long tails 
and glossy curved beaks. 

Wax Chandlers. London city 
livery company. With records 


Considerable damage to the town dating from 1371, it was granted a 


was done by the Germans in 1914. 

Wavy. In heraldry, a line of di- 
vision used on a shield or the out- 
line of an ordinary (q.v.). It is un- 
dulating, possessing regular up- 
and-down curves to represent 
waves. See Heraldry colour plate. 

Wax. Natural substance con- 
sisting essentially of esters formed 
by the combination of fatty acids . 
with the higher monohydrio al- 
cohols. Eor example, beeswax 
contains large quantities of the 
esters formed by myrioyl alcohol, 
^30 ^61 OH, with palmitic acid, 
Ci 5 Hsi.COOH, and with melissic 
acid, Cgo Hgi-COOH., The waxes 
therefore differ from the vegetable 
and animal fats and oils in having 
no glycerine. All waxes are in- 


soluble in water and are much less stalk starts from a lateral shoot. 


easily saponified by alkali than 
oils and fats. They are much 
harder than fats and have a 
oharaoteristio smooth surface. 

Baraffin waxes are , entitled to 
the name only on account of their 


chiefly in weak or neglected colon- 
ies. It attacks the honeycomb by 
making silk-lined tunnels through 
the wax and feeds upon the latter. 

Wax Palm {Geroxylon andi- 
colum). A fine tree of the family 
Palmae. A native of Colombia, it 
grows to a height of about 150 ft., 
and has a spreading crown of leaves 
which may be 20 ft. in length. 
These are cut from the edges to the 
midrib into segments 2 ft. long 
and ins. wide. The trunk is 
coated with a mixture of resin and 
wax, and the natives scrape this 
off after cutting down the tree, 
each trunk yielding on the average 


Waverley Novels. Collective and for candles. Wool wax (lano- 
name for the series of historical line) is produced in large quantities 


in wool scouring ; it is used in 
ointments and cosmetics, being 
easily absorbed by the skin. It 
also absorbs water readily to form 
a cream. 

Of the vegetable waxes, car- 
nauba from the Brazilian wax 
palm {Corypta cerifera) is the most 
important ; very hard, it is used 
in polishes and candles. 

Waxbill. Group of small finch- 



charter in 1483, 
arms in 1484 and 
1536, and was 
founded to regu- 
late the trade in 
wax candlies, etc. 
The haU, at the 
corner of Gres- 
, ham Street and 
eSmp^Ss Gutter Lane, re- 
built 1667 and 
1852, was rendered unusable by 
German bombs in 1940. 

Wax-flower or Hoistby Plant 
{Hoya ca/mosa), dimbing shrub of 
the family Asolepiadaceae. It is a 
native of Australia. The fleshy 
opposite leaves are ohlong-oval ; 
the pinkish, waxy-looking flowers 
are in umbels, whose common 


Wax Palm. Crown o£ leaves, and 
flower clusters o£ the tall palm 

26 lb. of the highly inflammable 
wax. The name wax palm is also 
given to the Carnaiiba Palm 
Wax Plant . (Cerinthe major). 
Annual herb of the family Boragin- 
aceae, native of central Europe. 
It has smooth, stem-clasping, 
heart-shaped, glaucous leaves, 
with white dots. The tubular 
flowers are yellow at the base and 
purple above, arranged in sprays. 

Wax Tree, American Gam- 
boge, OR Gntta-gum Tree { Vis ^ 
mia guianenaia). Shrub of the 
family Hypericaceae. A native 
of tropical America, it has four- 
sided stems, and opposite, oval- 
lance-shaped leaves. The yellow 
flowers are clustered at the ends of 
the branches. Its yellow resinous 
r 'I '■ i 1 


Wax Moth. Name given to 
small moths of the genus Galleria. 
The best-known is (?. mellonella, 
which has spread to many parts 
of the world including Australia. 
Its caterpillar is a pest of apiaries. 



Wax-flower. Leaves, and umbel of 
flowers. Inset, single flower 
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Wax Tree. Leaves and flower 
clusters o£ the American slirub that 
yields a resin similar to gamboge 


Juice yields a substance similar 
to true gamboge (Garcinia), with 
similar purgative properties. 

Waxwing, Silktail, or Bohe- 
mian Chatterer {Bomhy cilia). 
Fruit-eating bird of the family 
■ ■; Ampelidae, 
native of N. 
Europe, but at 
rare intervals 
a winter visitor 
in flocks to 
Great Britain. 
Of a vinous 
brown colour, 
relieved by 
black and 
white mark- 
ings, its dis- 
tinctive char- 
actersare furn- 
ished by a 
handsome 
crest on the head and by curious 
red, wax-like appendages to the tips 
of the secondary wing-feathers and 
those of the tail. In Great Britain 
it affects hedgerows chiefly, feed- 
ing upon hips, haws, etc. The 
thick- walled nest is constructed of 
twigs, moss, lichens, and feathers, 
and contains five or six lilac-grey 
eggs with darker spots. 

Waxworks. Ef&gies made of 
wax, generally beeswax. The 
ancient Egyptians fashioned fig- 



Waxwing. Crested" 
bird occasionally 
found in Britain 
W. S. Berridge, F.Z.8. 



Wax Plant. Spray of leaves, tubular 
flowers, and fruit. See facing page 


ures of their deities in wax for 
funeral purposes, while the Greeks 
and Romans modelled wax figures 
for a variety of purposes. Wax 
dolls were common among the 
Greeks, while wax effigies of their 
ancestors placed in their houses 
were marks of distinction among 
the Romans. During the Middle 
Ages effigies of saints in wax, 
portraits, religious objects, and 
full- sized wax figures, some beau- 
tifully coloured, became common. 
From the 17th century onwards 
wax models for anatomical work 
and scientific work generally were 
much used. 

The first waxworks show, de- 
picting famous and notorious per- 
sonages, appeared in the 17th 
century, the best-known of these 
early shows being that of Mrs. 
Salmon, opened in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand in 1690. The most famous 
modern waxwork show is Madame 
Tussaud’s in London, which was 
opened in Baker Street in 1835. 
See Bronze Statuary ; Tussaud. 

Way, Sir Samuel James (1836- 
1916). Australian statesman. He 
was born at Portsmouth, April 11, 
1836, and settled as a lawyer in 
S. Australia, taking silk in 1871. 
He was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral in 1875 and lord chief justice 
the following year, and in 1891 
became the first lieutenant gov- 
ernor of S. Australia. Sworn of 
the privy council in 1897, he was 
made a baronet two years later. 
He lived until Jan. 6, 1916. 

Way Bill. Document contain- 
ing a list of passengers and goods 
carried by a public company. 

Waycross. City of Georgia, 
U.S.A,, the CO. seat of Ware co. 
Situated 95 m. S.W. of Savannah, 
it is served by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and others, being the con- 
verging point of nine rlys. It has 
large rly. workshops, and manu- 
factures lumber products, cold 
storage machinery, and naval 
stores. Alligator hides from near- 
by swamps are cured here for the 
market. Settled in 1870, Way- 
cross was incorporated in 1874, 
and became a city in 1909. Pop. 
16,763. 

Wayfaring Tree {Viburnum 
lantana). Small tree or shrub of 
the family Caprifoliaceae. It is 
a native of Europe, N. and W. 
Asia, and N. AMca. The unripe 
wood and the leaves are rough 
with stellate hairs. The large, 
opposite leaves are heart-shaped, 
with toothed edges. The white 
funnel-shaped flowers are in large 
flat-topped clusters at the ends 
of the branches. The bark has 
acrid, blistering properties. 


Wayland the Smith (Old Low 
Ger. weland, craftsman). In Teu- 
tonic mythology, a w^onder-work- 
ing smith, lord of the elves. The 
son of the sailor-hero Wade or 
Wate and a mermaid, he is the 
maker of a magic boat, a winged 
garment, and many famous swords. 
The Old Norse Volundarkvitha re- 
lates the story of his capture of 
a swan-maiden and his fight with 
the smith Amilias. His deeds 
are represented on the Franks 
casket in the British Museum. 
Wayland Smith’s forge is a cave 
in the Vale of the White Horse, 
near Ashbury, Berkshire. 

Wayleave. In law, permission 
granted by an owner of property 
to enter the property for some 
specified purpose at reasonable 
hours. See Easement. 

Wa^e, Anthony (1745-96). 
American soldier. Born in Penn- 
sylvania, Jan. 1, 1745, he was asso- 
oiated as a 
surveyor with 
Benjamin 
Franklin. Dur- 
ing the War of 
Independence 
he fought with 
distinction at 
Brandywine, 

Germantown, 

VaUey Forge, 
and Mon- 
mouth. In 
1779 he stormed Stony Point, and 
afterwards was with Lafayette in 
Virginia, and at the siege of York- 
town. After leaving the army in 
1784, Wayne was a member of 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
and sat in congress for Georgia. 
In 1792 he was made commander- 
in-chief, directing the operations 
against the Indians until his 
death, Dec. 15, 1796. He was 
popularly known as Mad Anthony. 
Consult Mad Anthony Wayne, T. 
Boyd, 1929 ; A Gentleman Rebel, 
J. H. Preston, 1930. 



Anthony Wayne, 
American soldier 
After J, Herring 
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Ways and Means. In British 
parliamentary procedure, a com- 
mittee of the whole house of com- 
mons to consider proposals for fin- 
ancing the country. Such a com- 
mittee debates the budget propos- 
als and votes sums of money from 
the consolidated fund to meet sup- 
plies granted for the public ser- 
vices during the financial year. Its 
chairman is normally the deputy 
speaker. 3ee House of Commons ; 
Parliament. 

Wayzgoose. Name given to the 
annual outing and dinner once 
general in connexion with English 
printing offices. The word means 
stubble-goose, or young goose suit- 
able for a feast. The Wayzgoose is 
the title of an early poem hj Roy 
Campbell. JSee Beanfeast. 

Wazirabad. Town of Pakistan, 
in the Gujranwala dist. of W. Pun- 
jab. It is on the left bank of the 
Chenab, and on the rly. about 20 m. 
due N.^ from Gujranwala. A fine 
rly, bridge, the Alexandra, here 
crosses the river j originally 3,000 
yds. long, it was reduced to 800 in 
1927. A trunk road also crosses 
the river. Pounded by Wazir Khan 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, the 
town was rebuilt under Ranjit 
Singh. Boats are built, cutlery- is 
made, and Wazirabad swords, 
sticks, and tennis racq^uets are 
famous. Pop. 27,079. 

Waziri. Pathan tribe of the 
Pidcistan-Afghan frontier. They 
speak a S. Pushtu dialect, are of 
democratic nature, and formerly 
waged implacable warfare against 
the Ghilzai. Much fighting took 
place between the tribesmen and 
the British at various times. 

Waziristan. Region between 
the Durand line (Afghan frontier) 
and the Trans-Indus administered 
districts of the N.W. Frontier pro- 
vince, Pakistan. It averages 60 m. 
from E. to W, and 160 m, from N. 
to S. The W. half consists of the 
Suleiman R*auge, gradually rising 
up to 10,000 ft. It is tribal terri- 
tory with rugged ravines, fiercely 
hot m summer and bitterly cold in 
winter. It is bounded in the S. 
roughly by the Gomal river, and in 
the N. by the Kurram river valley. 
The country is sparsely covered by 
grass on the lower plateaux, and in 
the submontane tracts from the 
hills to the Indus varies from 
highly cultivated and irrigated 
land to desert. 

The inhabitants are chiefly 
Waziris and Mahauds. Once the 
Waziris were the chief inhabitants, 
and the country takes its name 
from a chieftain called Wazir, 
whose grandsons were the actual 
founders of the race. The Mahsiids, 


themselves of Waziri descent, have 
been the more vigorous of these 
two Pathan tribes. They are con- 
stantly torn by inter-tribal feuds 
and unite only when some religious 
war gives them a common cause 
in their Islamic faith. At the end 
of the First Great War the break- 
down of the frontier militia led to 
serious operations in Waziristan, 
and eventually the British decided 
to establish posts in the country 
and by means of a circular road to 
combine non-interference with the 
tribes in their villages with swift 
action when they ventured to at- 
tack the settled districts of the 
province. Razmak, within sight 
of Makin, the Mahsud capital, was 
created a strong military head- 
quarters, and an outpost in S. 
Waziristan was Wana. 

To help in the pacification of the 
country local inhabitants were en- 
rolled as khassadars, who received 
allowances for policing the roads, 
but this system broke down in 
1937. During the Second Great 
War the outposts in Waziristan 
had to be supplied under active 
service conditions owing to the 
restlessness of the tribesmen. 
When in 1947 the transfer of power 
brought Waziristan under the 
control of Pakistan, that govt, 
withdrew troops from the interior 
of the country but maintained the 
allowances to the tribesmen. 

The basic problem of Waziristan 
is economic. The land breeds 
faster than it feeds. Primitive 
methods of irrigation in the pre- 
cariously poised reaches where 
crops are grown are not sufficient 
to cope with occasional onslaughts 
from nature. The swift-running 
mountain streams, such as the 
Tak-i-Zam, may suddenly be swol- 
len into torrents, and the resulting 
spate deprives the tribesmen of the 
fruits of his labour ; so raiding is 
an important secondary occupation 
for these hardy, and not unattrac- 
tive, hiUmen. They have also been 
accustomed to move into the Pun- 
jab at certain seasons of the year 
to work on canal and road building. 

Edwin Ha ward 

Wazzan. Town of Morocco. 
About 56 m. N.N.W. of Fez, with 
which there is rly. connexion, it 
contains the tomb of Idrisi Sherif, 
and is a place of pilgrimage. Pop. 
16,442. 

Weald (A.S., a forest tract). 
Term meaning any forest or wood- 
land. Specifically the W eald is that 
district in Kent, Surrey, and Sus- 
sex that lies between the N. and 
the S. Downs, and extends from the 
borders of Hampshire to the Eng- 
lish Channel, being about 120 m. 


long and 30 wide. Formerly cover- 
ed with forests, of which there are 
remains in Ashdown and St. Leo- 
nards Forests, and known as 
Andredsweald, it was the chief 
centre of the iron industry, wood 
being used for smelting the" ore. 

Wealden Deposits. In geo- 
logy, series of deposits of the 
Lower Cretaceous, so named from 
their typical appearance in the 
Weald, England. The series is sub- 
divided into two main groups, 
Hastings Sand and Weald Clay. 
The former is further split up into 
basal Fairlight clays, Ashdown 
sands, Wadhurst clay, and Tun- 
bridge Wells sand. The Wealden 
beds as a whole were laid down in a 
great lake of fresh or brackish 
water, the N. edge of which lay 
roughly below or a little N. of the' 
line of the North Downs. 

Wealdstone. Parish and rly. 
station of Middlesex, England. It 
is part of the urban (list, of 
Harrow (q.v.). 

Wealth (O.H.G. welitha). Ori- 
ginally the state of being well, an 
idea surviving in th^ words com- 
monweal, commonwealth. Now 
the word is ordinarily used to de- 
note things that are thought con- 
ducive to well-being, particularly 
money, property, possessions, great 
possessions of non-material things 
le,g. wealth of friends, of know- 
ledge), etc. The natural wealth of 
a country is its store of minerals, 
source of water-power, fertility of 
soil, conditions of climate, and 
othercircumstances that may make 
it productive. 

Economics has been called the 
science of wealth ; but most eco- 
nomists have used the term wealth 
in a somewhat narrower sense to 
denote (a) all commodities that 
satisfy wants directly or indirectly 
but are limited in quantity and 
hence can be exchanged for other 
things ; and (b) rights to share in 
such things (e.g. contracts confer- 
ring a right to payments). AH 
desirable things may be called 
goods. Air and the light as one 
walks along the road are freely 
available; they are called free 
goods. Fresh air and light in an 
underground fly. require expendi- 
ture to make them available ; they 
are economic goods. Wealth in the 
sense (a) mentioned above means 
economic goods taken collectively. 
As Taussig pointed out, “ A com- 
munity is better off, the more free 
goods it has and the less the range 
of things that come within the 
category of wealth.” A free good 
of one person or community may 
be an economic good and part of 
the wealth of another ; e.g, the 
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scenery of Scotland or Switzerland, 
free to the inhabitants, is costly to 
others. According to interpreta- 
tion (a), money is not wealth 
(except to a miser, to whom it may 
have a high capacity to satisfy a 
want), but merely a right or claim 
to wealth ; interpretation (6) in- 
cludes, as part of wealth, money 
and all such “ representative 
goods ” as mortgages, marketable 
securities, govt, stocks. 

For this reason it is convenient 
to distinguish between individual 
wealth and social wealth. The 
latter includes all economic goods 
owned by individuals, coinpanies, 
corporations, local govt, authori- 
ties, public bodies, and the crown 
(including such communal pro- 
perty as roads, schools, museums, 
hospitals, harbours, fire brigades, 
etc.) ; and if section (6) is included 
within the definition, all oversea 
investments and loans held within 
a country, less all investments in 
the country by foreigners. In- 
dividual or private wealth consists 
of aU economic goods privately 
owned ; and admitting section (6), 
all property rights having an ex- 
change value. The social income 
may be considered as the total 
satisfactions that fiow from social 
wealth and from economic activity 
during any period. It is commonly 
measured in terms of money, but 
only inadequately. The share of 
the social income enjoyed during a 
period by an individual is his real 
private income ; this also is quite 
inadequately indicated by his 
money income, since much real 
income flows from social wealth 
used free of charge. 

Although wealth consists of 
things that have an exchange 
Value, value creation is not the 
same as wealth production. The 
latter denotes an addition to the 
quantity or the number of economic 
goods ; the former, an increase [m 
the power of some economic goods 
to exchange for others. A person 
who created a scarcity of com by 
burning some might give to the re- 
maining com a total value greater 
than the whole stock of corn pre- 
viously held ; but he would have 
lessened, not iticreased, wealth. 
Wealth is produced only by or- 
ganizing the use of land, labour, 
and usually capital to increase 
either the quantity of commodities 
(material or non-material) or their 
utility, i.e. their capacity to satisfy 
human wants, by altering their 
form or physical qualities ; or by 
making them available at some 
other time or place. Wealth is 
produced by industry and trade, 
but not all industrial and com- 


mercial activities add to social 
wealth. For this reason economics 
is largely a study of the relation 
between individual wealth and 
social wealth. 

The belief that money is wealth, 
indeed “wealth in a fuller sense 
than anything else,’* has profound- 
ly affected human history. This 
idea of the mercantilists, developed 
from the 15th century and domin- 
ant until the end of the* 18th, led 
to the attempt by individual 
nations to achieve a surplus of ex- 
ports, so that the balance might be 
received in “ treasure,” or gold and 
silver. A balance of trade was fav- 
ourable when exports exceeded 
imports. The notion still lingers. 
It partly explains why the U.S.A, 
came to accumulate between the 
Great Wars about four-fifths of 
the world’s stock of gold, which 
it was considered necessary to 
isolate from world economy by 
storing it in Fort Knox, Ky. 
See i^lance of Trade ; Capital ; 
Economics ; Mercantile System ; 
Value. 

H. Watson 
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Wealth of Nations. Work on 
political economy by Adam Smith 
(q.v.), the most famous of its kind. 
It appeared in 1776, and ranges 
over the whole field of economics. 
It is divided into five books. Book 
I deals with the product of labour 
and its distribution ; II with the 
native accumulation and employ- 
ment of stock ; III with the pro- 
gress of the various nations in 
wealth ; IV with systems of political 
economy ; V with national re- 
venue. The hook still forms the 
starting-point, of the study of 
political economy, although some 
of its theories have been dis- 
credited. Many editions have 
appeared. 

Wear* River of co. Durham, 
England. It rises E. of Cross 
Pell and flows 65 m. by a S. curve 
to the North Sea at Sunderland. 
Its basin of 456 sq. m. contains the 
S. portion of the Durham coal- 
field. Barges can ascend as far 
as Durham. Other places on the 
banks are Bishop Auckland and 
Chester-le-Street. In its upper 
course the Wear flows through 


much beautiful scenery. Pron, 
Weer, /See Durham ; Sunderland. 

Wearing of the Green, The. 
Irish national song. The music is 
more than half a century older 
than the words, to which it was 
not adapted until 1797. The 
origin of both is unknown. 

Weasel {Mustela nivalis). Small 
carnivorous mammal. It is found 
throughout Europe, N. and Cen- 



Weasel. Small predacious mammal, 
common to most countries of the 
Northern hemisphere 


tral Asia, and in parts of N. 
America, being common in Eng- 
land and Wales and S. Scotland, 
but is absent from Ireland. It is 
about 9 ins. long, and has bright 
reddish-brown fur on the upper 
parts, with white beneath. In 
cold regions the animal turns 
white in winter, but this does 
not occur in Great Britain except 
occasionally in the Scottish High- 
lands. It makes its home in holes 
in banks — ^sometimes utilising a 
deserted rabbit burrow — and here 
a nest of grass and leaves is made 
for the young, of which there are 
usually two broods in the year. 
Predatory in habit, it kills rats, 
mice, voles, rabbits, game birds, 
poultry, etc. The weasel hunts by 
scent, and will follow a prospective 
victim unweariedly until the latter 
is worn out. See Glutton ; Pro- 
tective Colouring. 

Weather. Term denoting the 
appearance of the sky, the occur- 
rence or otherwise of rain, snow, 
or other precipitation, the pre- 
sence of fog, mist, etc. In its 
widest sense it refers to all the 
meteorological factors which affect 
human beings. Thus, in order to 
describe fully the state of the 
weather at any particular time or 
during any particular day, the 
observations must comprise temp., 
humidity, direction and speed of 
the wind, precipitation, visibility, 
clouds, optical phenomena, e.g. 
rainbows, halos, etc. Barometric 
pressure, although not included 
in the general use of the term, is 
of fundamental importance in 
meteorology and is recorded with 
the more commonly understood 
elements of weather. Most of the 
observations are made by instru- 
ments desimed specially for the 
purpose, the remainder being 
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personal estimates. Weather re- 
presents the combination of all 
the elements at a given instant of 
time ; climate, day-to-day weather 
conditions averaged over a year. 

For conciseness, a code of 
letters indicating the state of the 
weather, and originally intended 
for use at sea, was introduced in 
the 19th century by Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort. With certain 
additions and extension to land 
stations, it is used in the British 
meteorological services. There is 
also in use an international system 
of symbols. The principal Beau- 
fort letters and international 
symbols are given in the table. 

Beaufobt Letters and International Symbols 


blue sky 

b 


squall 

q 

A 

cloudy 

c 


drizzle 

d 


overcast 

0 


sleet 

rs 


gloom 

g 


thunder 

t 

T 

line squall 

kq 


thunderstorm 

tl 

% 

gale 



mist 

m 

= 

rain 

r 

• 

dew 

w 

A. 

snow 

s 


rime 


V 

hail 

h 

A 

snow lying 


m 

lightning 

1 

< 

lunar halo 



fog 

f 

~ 

aurora borealis 



haze 

z 


solar halo 


e 

hoar frost 

X 


rainbow 



glazed frost 


CV5 

zodiacal light 


% 


A capital letter is used to denote 
heavy intensity and the small 
suffix o for slight intensity. Con- 
tinuity is indicated by repetition 
of the letter. The prefix i indi- 
cates “ occasional ” or “ inter- 
mittent,” and p applied to rain, 
snow, etc., indicates “ passing 
showers.” If the international 
symbols are used, the exponent 0 
or 2 is added to distinguish sHght 
or heavy intensity, respectively, 
fifom moderate. Hence, continu- 
ous heavy rain, in one system, is 
represented by RJR and, in the 
other, by Certain additional 
symbols are used for plotting 
weather on synoptic charts, (^ee 
Ohmate ; Meteorology ; Weather 
Ship. CoTbSult The Drama of the 
Weather, Sir W. N. Shaw, 1938.) 

Weather Foreoast. This is a 
studied prediction of the nature 
of forthcoming weather. Fore- 
casting personnel of an official 
meteorological service are there- 
fore mainly concerned with : (a) 
detailed short-period forecasts for 
aviation ; (6) forecasts covering 
periods of 24 hrs. for the general 
public ; (c) further outlooks, in more 
general terms, for as long ahead as 
possible; (d) notification of short 
spells of fine weather ; (e) warning 


of gales, snowstorms, thunder, fog, 
and cold weather ; (/) special fore- 
casts for industrial and technical 
purposes. No sufficiently trust- 
worthy method has been de- 
veloped for inferring the weather 
to be expected some days, weeks, 
or months ahead. Some success, 
however, has been claimed in 
India with seasonal forecasts of 
the monsoon rainfall. 

In thd forecast room at a 
meteorological station (see under 
Meteorology) all the observations 
available are plotted by an 
elaborate system of symbols on 
large-scale charts, and the, isobars, 
or Hnes of equal barometric pres- 
sure, are drawn 
in. These lines 
resemble the 
contours of an 
ordnance survey 
map, forming, in 
effect, hills and 
hollows, valleys 
and ridges ; in 
some places the 
gradients are 
steep and in 
others gradual. 
If drawn over a 
sufficient area, 
the isobars ap- 
pear as closed 
curves enclosing 
centres of low or 
high pressure. 
The region around the centre 
is termed, respectively, a depression 
or an anticyclone. To the inter- 
vening regions special names such 
as trough and ridge are sometimes 
given. Study of synoptic charts, 
however, is chiefly devoted to 
consideration of the characteristics 
of the different air masses, i.e. 
masses of air each of which is 
fairly uniform in itself but differs, 
often markedly, from its neigh- 
bours, owing to its place of origin 
and the path along which it has 
travelled. The boundary lines, or 
fronts as they are called, which 
indicate the transition from one 
air mass to another are of particu- 
lar importance in understanding 
current weather and in making 
a forecast of the weather for the 
immediate future. 

Before the Second Great War 
forecasting was generally based 
upon surface weather charts only, 
hut development of radio sonde 
and radar apparatus has resulted 
in a three-dimensional representa- 
tion. Theso techniques also pro- 
vide a much more accurate means 
of assessing e.g. the winds an air- 
craft is likely to meet during a 
flight, and likeliness, or otherwise, 
that ice may form on it. Radio 


receivers, used to track thunder- 
storms, and the network of ocean 
weather ships, inaugurated in the 
Atlantic in 1947, also proved 
valuable aids to the forecaster. 
(jSee Anticyclone ; Cold Front ; 
Depression ; Warm Front.) 

Weather Lore. This term ap- 
plies to rules, maxims, proverbs, 
etc., in folklore, which purport to 
foretell the weather. In general, 
there is little truth in most of 
these sayings, especially where an 
attempt is made to predict 
weather an appreciable time ahead. 
For example, by examining the 
rainfall which actually occurs 
in the month or so following 
S. Swithin’s day (July 15) over 
a number of years, it is easy to 
demonstrate the - unreliability of 
the proverb, If S. Swithin’s greets 
the weather will be foul for 40 
days. The belief that “ January 
commits the fault and May bears 
the blame,” i.e. a mild Jan. will 
be followed by a wintry spring 
and a cold May, was shown to have 
no particular significance in an 
investigation by D. Brunt into 
100 years’ record of London 
temps. : of the springs which 
followed the 18 warmest Jans, in 
the period, seven were warm, 
four cold, seven average ; four 
Mays were warm, eight cold, six 
average. A similar test revealed 
that no reliance can be placed 
upon the statement that a wet 
summer nearly always precedes 
a cold stormy winter. 

Of the maxims which relate 
weather to the appearance of the 
sky, the best known is 

Red sky at iiigbt, shepherd's delight; 

Red sky at morning, shepherd’s -warning, 

which has Biblical authority (Matt. 
16, 2-3). Such predictions are more 
reliable. Weather usually travels 
from W. to E., and a red sunset 
indicates the absence of clouds 
and the presence of dry air to the 
W. — Whence the possible approach 
of fine weather ; on the other 
hand, a red morning sky may be 
due to clouds of threatening, bad 
weather being illuminated , from 
below. The maxim “ a nor- 
wester is not often long in debt 
to a sou-wester ” is frequently 
true, since there is a tendency for 
depressions to follow one another 
closely in families across the 
Atlantic. In Yorkshire it is said, 
“ Do business with men when the 
wind is in the N.W.” : except 
when it occurs in the rear of a 
depression, the N.W. wind gives 
bright sunny^ mornings and per- 
haps showery afternoons, but 
seldom long-continued rain. One 
of the most extraordinary of 
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weather phenomena is the fre- 
quent occurrence of exceptionally 
good visibility before rain, giving 
rise to the Cornish saying, “ When 
the Lizard is clear, rain is near.” 
Rainbows, too, are often quoted 
as signs of coming weather. 
Haloes can be found on liigh clouds 
after the passage of depressions 
as well as at their fronts, and 
therefore can be associated with 
good or bad weather. There is no 
truth in the weather lore which 
is concerned with the changes of 
the moon. See Meteorology. 

A. J. Brummond, F.R.lMCet.S. 

Weathercock* Vane for show- 
ing the direction of the wind. It 
is a thin vertical plate of metal, 
or wood, pivoted on a vertical rod, 
and is generally gilded, and made 
in some decorative or fanciful 
form, often that of a cock, the 
emblem of vigilance, though many 
other designs have been used. It 
is placed on a stafE or above a 
spire, steeple, or roof.- The original 
weathercock is said to have been 
the brazen Triton on the tower of 
the winds in Athens, erected about 
100 B.O. 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. (b. 
1893). British divine, born in 
London, and educated at Rich- 
mond theolo- 
gical college and 
London univer- 
sity. After 
serving as a 
chaplain in the 
First Great 
War, he took 
charge of a 
Methodist 
church at Mad- 
ras. Minister of 
Brunwick Me- 
thodist church, Leeds, 1925-36, he 
then moved to the City Temple, 
London. He taught and lectured 
on psychology and was an ex- 
aminer in that subject for Wes- 
leyan Methodist ordination can- 
didates, but is best known for 
books on religion addressed to 
the man in the street : e.g. After 
Death, The Mastery of Sex, Jesus 
and Ourselves, Thinking Aloud 
in Wartime. 

Weather Helm, In nautical 
language, condition of the hehn 
when put or held slightly toward 
the weather side. The tendency 
of a sailing vessel to come up into 
the wind makes it necessary to 
put the helm up. 

Weathering. Process of de- 
composition which occurs in the 
superficial layers of built struc- 
tures, or in natural features like 
rocks, when exposed to atmo- 
spheric infiuences. 


In geology, weathering may be 
physical (rock breaking) and 
chemical (rock decay). The two 
processes commonly operate to- 
gether, Climate strongly in- 
fluences the type of weathering : 
in Arctic or sub-Arctic regions 
frost action only is at work. In 
temperate regions, e.g. the British 
Isles, frost action and chemical 
processes are both active. In 
desert areas the mechanical break- 
ing of rock by changes in tempera- 
ture and the wearing away by 
sand-blast action of the wind 
are predominant. Frost action 
and temperature change are the 
two most important processes of 
mechanical weathering. Water 
freezing in cracks and pores in the 
rocks expands and enlarges the 
cracks ; when the ice melts 
pieces fall away. Scree slopes are 
thus formed at the foot of cliffs. 
Diurnal heating and cooling of 
rock surfaces cause uneven ther- 
mal expansion and contraction in 
the mass j the daily repetition of 
this strain on the rock dauses it 
to crumble, or the surfaces to 
flake off (exfoliation). 

Chemical weathering is brought 
about by the percolation of rain 
into the rooks and the action of 
water, as well as oxygen, carbon 
dioxide, and sulphur dioxide, in 
solution. Silicate minerals may 
thus be broken down, and alkalies, 
lime, and magnesia removed in 
solution. In big cities where 
the atmosphere is polluted by 
sulphurous smoke, the rainwater 
is relatively acid, and has a 



Weathercock. Ornamental vanes 
of varied design and shape, from 
old English buildings 
From drawings hy C. Q. Harper 


deleterious eflect on building 
stones not carefully chosen. 
Chemical weathering changes the 
hard original rock-forming min- 
erals to soft hydrated clay min- 
erals, an exception being quartz. 
(See Erosion; Geology; Rock.) 

Weatheking of BtriLDrN-GS, 
Driving rain, charged with sul- 
phurous acids, in industrial towns, 
sets up chemical action which grad- 
ually eats away limestone facings. 
Dust-laden wind also attacks 
buildings, particularly comer stones 
which receive the full force of the 
wind from more than one direc- 
tion. Clinging mosses and para- 
sitic vegetation have a disinte- 
grating effect on buildings as they 
retain moisture ; where there is 
heavy growth they crack the 
structure to which they cling. 
Iron cramps, dowels, and rods 
cause weathering through the 
expansion of the metal during 
oxidisation. When limestone and 
sandstone are used together, chem- 
ical reaction between the two will 
induce weathering. 

All building stones should be 
laid on their natural beds, parti- 
cularly on projecting courses. 
Tops of cornices, sills, etc., are 
sloped to throw off water and 
snow and so prevent moisture 
seeping into the structure. Win- 
dow sills, thresholds, and other 
openings of wood or metal have 
their sloping tops covered with 
an impervious material such as 
lead or asphalt. Such protective 
devices should terminate in a 
drip carried some distance beyond 
the structure to which it is at- 
tached. Slate and tiled roofs 
are arranged to prevent weather- 
ing where the slates or tiles abut 
against walls or chimneys. In 
the building industry, in fact, the 
term weathering generally denotes 
prevention rather than effect. 

Metallurgy. Weathering des- 
cribes a method for detecting sur- 
face defects in steel or iron by 
exposing the metal in the open 
air. Rusting tends to be more 
severe in the vicinity, of a defect. 
The process has been superseded 
almost completely by the faster 
method of pickling (q,v.). 

Weatherly, Frederic Ed- 
ward (1848-1929). British lyric 
writer. Born at Portishead, Som- 
erset, Oct, 4, 1848, he was edu- 
cated at Hereford and Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple in 1887. 
He wrote the words for such popu- 
lar songs and ballads as Nancy 
Lee, The Deathless Army, The 
Old Maids of Lee, To-morrow will 
be Friday, The Holy City, Up 
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(rom Somerset, Roses of Picardy. France is responsible for one in 
Alany of his most successful lyrics cooperation with the Netherlands, 
were set to music by Sanderson. Most of the vessels are of a small 

Weatherly wrote naval type, the British vessels 

Muriel and Other being converted wartime corvettes, 
Poems, 1870 ; each manned by 53 officers and 
The Iludiments men. Upper-air observations are 
of Logie, 1879 ; carried out by means of radio- 
many children’s sonde and, together with 

books ; and Eng- sea surface weather data, are 
lish versions of transmitted to shore stations 
Cavalleria Rus- every three hours. Weather ships 
tioana, 1892, and also make meteorological and hy- 
Pagliacci, 1893. drological research, supplement 
British lync writer jj • ^ reminis- the work of the international ice 
cences, Piano and Gown, appeared patrol, provide radio beacons for 


in 1926. He died Sept. 7, 1929. 

Weather Ship. Vessel de- 
signed and equipped for the col- 


weather stations were 
established in the N. 
Atlantic. Four are 
entirely maintained 
by the U.S.A., in 
addition to one in co- 
operation with Can- 
ada and another with 
the Netherlands; 
Great Britain operates 
two, one of them in 
cooperation with the 
Netherlands ; Nor- 
way operates one, 
with financial help 
from Sweden, Bel- 
gium, and Denmark ; 


skEmtML 


mNADA: 


A 






ReykJavi R^^J ^ 

FAROE % 

A 

A 





Weather Ship. Beleasing a meteor- 
ological baHoon horn the Weather 
Observer, the first oi the weather 
ships to be competed. The bal- 
loon’s storage hangar is on the left. 
The map iUostrhtes the positions 
ol the ten vessels maintained inthe 
North Atlantic (19491 


Northwich for 50 m. to the 
Mersey near Frodsham. Below 
Northwich for the lowest 20 m. 
of its course the embanked river 
becomes the Weaver Navigation, 
used by steamers and barges con- 
nected with the trade in chemicals 
and salt, the necessary locks 
having been begun in 1720. It is 
connected with the Trent and 
Mersey canal, vessels being raised 
by a lift to the level of the canal. 

Weaver Bird. Popular name 
applied to several genera of small 
birds whose nests are covered by 
grass-woven bags. Of bottle or 
flask shape, the entrance to the 
nest is at the bottom or low down 
at the side. The Baya sparrow 
or weaver bird {Plocem haya), of 
India and Ceylon, attaches its 
hour-glass- or retort-shaped nest 
to the fronds of palms, weighting 
them with clay to prevent inordin- 
ate swaying, A South AfHcan 
species {Pliopasser Tnahali) con- 
structs a nest shaped like a Flor- 
ence flask inverted. Somewhat 
similar nests are fashioned by the 
weaver finch {Hyphantornis pen- 
sUia) of Madagascar, and other 


species. The social weaver birds 
(PhiletaeriLS socius) of S. Africa 
combine to load an acacia tree 

r - ' •“! with bushman 

' grass, weaving 
JBjk ' some of it into 
' a roof. In hol- 
lows of the in- 


ships and aircraft, and go to the 
rescue of ships or aircraft. 
Weaver, River of Cheshire, 


lection of meteorological data in England. It rises in the Peckforton 
mid-ocean. By an international Hills, in S.W. Cheshire, and flows 
agreement reached at London in mainly N. past Nantwich and 
1949, ten ocean r”" itr 1 



Weaver Bird. 

Left, Jackson’s 
Whydah Bird, 
one of the 
weavers. Bight, typical bag, woven 
of long grasses, to protect the nest 


terior dozens of pairs of the birds 
construct their nests. 

Weavers’ Company. City liv- 
ery CO. of London. It existed from 
the 12th century, the first of its 12 
charters, signed i 
by Thomas Beck- 
et, being granted 
by Henry II, and 
the last by Queen 
Anne. The hall in 
Basinghall Street 
was taken down Weavers’ Co. 
in 1856. The arms 

office of the company is at 7, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.l. 

Weaving. Operation performed 
by means of a loom in which two 
sets of threads are interlaced at 
right angles to form a fabric. The 
most primitive loom had a series of 
threads hanging vertically from a 
wooden bar, and the crossing 
threads were passed through from 
one side to the other, alternately 
in front of and behind the hanging 
threads. Probably the addition 
of a second wooden bar at the bot- 
tom of the hanging threads, to 
keep them taut, was a very early 
improvement. To give a coherent 
simple woven fabric, the crossing 
thread (weft) is threaded through 
the hanging threads (warp) so as to 
pass in front of all odd-numbered 
threads and behind all even-num- 
bered threads as it is moved from 
left to right, and behind all odd- 
numbered threads and in front of 
aU even-numbered threads in the 
return movement from right to 
left. Hand-operated looms in 
which the warp hangs vertically 
are still in use in parts of Asia, hut 
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the early Egyptians nsed a primi- 
tive loom with the warp threads 
held horizontally, and this varia- 
tion was necessary before any 
attempt could be made to increase 
the size of the article woven be- 
yond a few square feet. In a primi- 
tive loom the newly-inserted weft 
thread was pressed up against its 
predecessor with a comb-like in- 
strument held in the weaver’s hand. 
The labour of passing a ball or 
spool of thread alternately above 
and below a series of warp threads, 
which even in a narrow coarse 
cloth may be 200 or more in num- 
ber, is obvious, and the device 
called the heddle was invented 
very early; in its primitive form 
■ it consisted of two bars containing 
holes, all odd-numbered threads 
being passed through the holes 
in one, and all even-numbered 
threads through the* holes in 
the other. By lifting one hed- 
dle, all odd threads are raised, and 
the spool of weft can be pushed 
through from one side to the other. 
That heddle is then released, and 
the other one raised for the return 
traverse of the weft. Further pro- 
gress varied from place to place, 
but certainly by the 15th century 
in England the horizontal loom 
had been developed into a frame- 
work on which comparatively long 
lengths of warp threads were 
wound on to a roller or “ beam ” 
whence they passed to the heddles, 
and on to a second roller at the 
front, on which the woven cloth 
was wound, while the weft yarn 
was contained in a boat-shaped 
shuttle with pointed ends, which 
was easier to thread through than 
a simple spool or ball of thread. 
This form of loom remained vir- 
tually unchanged for several cen- 
turies, and is still made in a small 
form for hand weaving scarves and 
handbags lengths. 

Invention of Loom Box 
In 1733 John Kay of Bury fitted 
on either side of the loom boxes to 
hold the shuttle ; by means of a 
cord these boxes could be given 
a sudden jerk, causing the shuttle 
to be thrown across the loom into 
the box at the other side. For this 
to succeed, one set of threads had 
to be held firmly against a trans- 
verse board (shuttle-race), while 
the other was lifted sufficiently to 
allow space for the shuttle to 
“fly” across. A “sley” the full 
width of the fabric, containing a 
“ reed ” of parallel wires mounted 
in a frame, so arranged that two 
threads lay between each pair of 
wires, the whole pivoted on the 
loom, replaced the hand-comb ; the 
sley, swung behind the shuttle-race 


until the shuttle had been thrown 
across, and then swung forward, 
pressed the whole of the new w’-eft 
“ pick ” into place in the “ fell ” 
of the cloth in one easy motion. 
In 1760, Robert Kay invented the 
“ drop-box,” in which there were 
three or four shuttle boxes instead 
of one, and any one of these could 
he raised to the level of the race, as 
desired. Each could be charged 
with a different colour or kind of 
weft, so that weft-way stripes of 
different colours and designs, such 
as checks, could be woven. 

Weaving of Patterns 

Meantime, the simple pair of 
heddles had been replaced by a 
number of “shafts” containing 
wires with an eye in the centre, 
through which xhe warp threads 
passed. Using four shafts, with one 
quarter of the warp threads passing 
through the eyes or “mails” of 
each, it becomes possible to raise 
the first, fifth, ninth, etc., warp 
thread by raising one shaft ; the 
second, sixth, tenth, etc., by rais- 
ing the next ; the third, seventh, 
eleventh, etc., by raising the third ; 
and so on, thus permitting the 
weaving of simple twills and simi- 
lar designs. The number of shafts 
that can he raised as required by a 
simple mechanism is limited to 
about eight, permitting the weav- 
ing of satins and many fancy 
cloths. On power looms, up to 24 
shafts can be used. 

In 1785-87 the power loom was 
patented by Cartwright, and its 
introduction during the ensuing 
years was violently opposed by the 
hand-loom weavers. In 1804, 
Jacquard invented an arrange- 
ment whereby instead of lifting 
warp threads in sets by shafts, 
each single warp thread could be 
lifted independently, if desired, 
the whole having a control mech- 
anism worked by punched cards 
and feeler wires; on this loom 
veiy elaborate patterns such as 
damasks, brocades, etc., can be 
woven comparatively simply. 

The hand loom also had become 
a more elaborate machine, with 
the shafts or Jacquard mechanism 
worked by a foot treadle, and the 
cords from the shuttle boxes joined 
together at a small handle, which 
was simply jerked first to the left 
and then to the right. Hand looms 
of this type are still used in village 
industry and to teach students the 
principles of weaving. They were 
preferred for some purposes long 
after the power loom had been 
established, e.g. most Paisley 
shawls were woven at home on 
hand looms. But the comparative 
slowness of the hand loom, and the 


skill required for its use, gradually 
ousted it, since it could not meet 
the demand for cheapness and 
rapid production, though some 
hand- woven fabrics have a quality 
and individuality which cannot be 
imitated by the power loom. See 
Loom ; consult also Handicraft 
Art of Weaving, T. Woodhouse, 
1921 ; Weaving with small Appli- 
ances, L, Hooper, 1922 ; Weaving, 
Grankshaw, 1936 ; Textile Design 
and Colour, W. Watson, 1947. 

Webb, Sir Astoist (1849-1930), 
English architect. Bom May 22, 
1849, the son of Edward Webb, 

a painter, he 

became an 
architect. He 
designed the 
Victoria and 
Albert Mu- 
seum, the Im- 
perial College 
of Science and 

Sir Aston Webb, on* 

British architect ^ensington, 

Admiralty 
Arch, and the new front of Buck- 
ingham Pal8.ee. In ecclesiastical 
design his best achievement was 
the scholarly restoration of S. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smith- 
field. Elected A.R.A. in 1899, he 
was chosen R.A. in 1903 and was 
knighted in 1904. From 1919 to 
1924 he was president of the R.A. ; 
he was also president of the archi- 
tectural association. He died Aug. 
21, 1930. See Admiralty Arch. 

Webb, Mary (1881-1927). Brit- 
ish novelist. Mary Gladys Meredith 
was born at Leighton, Shi’opshire, 
March 25, 1881, 
and became a 
journalist in 
youth. She 
married a 
schoolmaster, 

Henry Bertram 
Webb, in 1912, 
and her first 
novel. The 
Golden Arrow, Webb, 

appeared in 

1916. Later novels, Spring of Joy, ' 

1917, Gone to Earth, 1917, The 
House in Dormer Forest, 1920, 
and Seven for a Secret, 1922, 
passed almost uiMotioed ; but with 
Precious Bane, 1924 (awarded the 
Femina-Vie Heureuse prize), she 
attracted wide attention, partly 
through the public praise of Stanley 
Baldwin, then prime minister. Her 
last novel, Awnour Wherein He 
Trusted, 1926, was her most mature 
work. She died at St. Leonards, 
Got. 8, 1927. 

Mary Webb possessed Hardy- 
esque qualities. Her novels, set in 
the dour country of Shropshire or 
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the Welsh marches, are imbued 
with a sense of implacable fate. 
She excelled in descriptions of 
country life, of which her know- 
ledge was accurate and immense ; 
her characters were vivid, though 
primitive. A dramatised version of 
Precious Bane was performed in 
London in 1932. A selection of her 
poems was published, 1947. Con^ 
suit Lives by H. Addison, 1931 ; 

T. Moult, 1932. 

Webb, Matthew (1848-83). 
English swimmer, popularly known 
as Captain Webb. He was born at 
Hawley, Shrop- 
shire, Jan. 18, 
1848, and when 
a boy saved his 
brother from 
drowning in 
the Severn ; 
later he res- 
cued a com- 
panion who’ had 
fallen over- 
board from a 
steamer in the Mersey. He served 
in the mercantile marine and 
was awarded the first Stanhope 
gold medal by the Royal Humane 
Society in 1874, On Aug. 24-25, 
1875, he swam the English Chan- 
nel from Dover to Calais in 21J 
hours. He lost his life in an 
attempt to swim the whirlpool and 
rapids below the Niagara Palls, 
July 24, 1883, 

Webb, SxDHEy and Beathioe. 
The work of these British sociolo- 
gists is described under his title, 
Baron Passfield. 

Webb City. City of Missouri, 

U. S.A., in Jasper oo. It is 10 m. 
S.W. of Carthage, and is served by 
the St, Louis and San Francisco 
and the Missouri Pacific rlys. In- 
corporated in 1876, it became a 
city a year later. Mining zinc and 
lead affords the chief occupation ; 
flour-milling and the [manufacture 
of machinery are carried on. 

Weber. Practical unit of 
magnetic flux. It is equal to 10® 
maxwells (C.G.S. units), and is 
named after Wilhelm Eduard 
Weber (1804-91), German phy- 
sicist, who devised an absolute 
system of electrical units and 
developed a molecular theory* of 
ferromagnetism. 

Weber, Alehbd (b. 1868). Ger- 
man sociologist. He was bom at 
Erfurt, July 30, 1868, brother of 
Max Weber (1864-1920), who was 
a political leader of the early 
Weimar republic, Alfred was pro- 
fessor of economics successively at 
Berlin, Prague, and Heidelberg 
from 1899 to 1933, then being 
dismissed by the Nazis. On the 
ooUapae of the Hitler regime in 
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1945 he re-emerged as an original 
thinker, and his writings on the 
social mission of economics exer- 
cised influence on German thought. 

Weber, Carl Maria Friedrich 
Ebhst voh (1786-1826). German 
composer. Of noble family, he was 

, . ^ 

I I was an able 

« musician ; his 

nese singer.' On 

Carl von Weber, her death in 

German- composer 1793 the family 

moved to Vienna, where Carl’s 
Six Fughettas were published. 
Having already written Peter 
SchmoU and other operas, in 1803 
he studied under Abt Voglcr and 
became director of the Breslau 
opera. He left there in 1806 for a 
court appointment in Stuttgart, 
but became involved in trouble 
which necessitated his removal to 
Darmstadt, where in 1811 he com- 
posed Abu Hassan. 

During 1813-16 Weber was 
director of the opera at Prague, 
and wrote much -excellent piano 
music ; then he obtained a similar 
post at Dresden, where he wrote 
his masterpiece, Der Freischfltz, 
which was produced in Berlin, 
June 18, 1821, Four days earlier 
his Preciosa had appeared in the 
same city, and the two operas had 
an enormous success. His next 
work was Euryanthe, brought out 
in Vienna, Oct, 25, 1823. In 1826 
he began Oberon, specially written 
for Covent Garden Theatre, himself 
learning English so that the music 
should fit in with the English accen- 
tuation and style of declamation. 
He visited London early in 1826 
and produced the opera on April 
12. But he was far gone in con- 
sumption, the strain of producing 
proved too great, and he died on 
June 5. In romantic opera Weber 
was the forerunner of Wagner ; his 
music lacked nothing in drama or 
melody, but is uneven in arrange- 
ment. His Life was written by his 
son, M. M. von Weber, 1864-66. 

Weber, Erh-stHeinbioh (1795- 
1878). German physiologist. Born 
at Wittenberg, June 24, 1795. he 
early acquired a reputation as a 
hrilHant theoretician, and became 
professor of anatomy, 1818, and of 
physiology, 1840, at Leipzig. One 
of the pioneers in the territory 
between physiology and psycho- 
logy, he propounded Weber’s law, 
that the amount of stimulus 
needed to produce a given sensa- 
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tion depends on its proportion 
to the immediately preceding 
stimulus. He died Jan, 26, 1878. 

Webster, Benjamin (1864- 
1947). British actor. Grandson of 
a well-known actor-manager of 
the same name (1797-1882), he 
was born June 2, 1864, and edu- 
cated at Stationers’ school and 
King’s College, Cambridge. A 
barrister, he gave up the law to 
join the Hare and Kendal manage- 
ment at the St. James’s Theatre, 
making his d4but in Claiicarty, 
1887. He was 
associated 
with Irving 
and Alexan- 
der, and 
toured with 
Ellen Terry in 
1898. He 
played .the 
caliph in the 
original Chu- 
Chin-Chow. 

Later memorable perfoimances 
were in Symphony in Two Flats, 
1929 ; Richard of Bordeaux, 1933. 
He married May Whitty (q.v,) in 
1892, and their daughter Margaret 
Webster (b. 1906) became an ac- 
tress and producer in New York. 
Ben Webster, who was also in films, 
6.g. The Old Curiosity Shop, and 
Drake of England, died in Los 
Angeles, Feb. 26, 1947. 

Webster, Daniel (1782-1852). 
American orator, statesman, and 
lawyer. Born at Salisbury (Frank- 
lin), N.H., Jan. 
18, 1782, he 
was called to 
the bar in 1803. 
He sat in the 
house of re- 
presentatives, 
1813-17 and 
1823-27, and 
was senator, 
1827-41 and 
1845-60. In 
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1 81 6 he set up in practice as a lawyer 
in Boston. At first an opponent of 
protection, he afterwards sup- 
ported the high tariff called the 
tariff of abominations. He failed 
thrice to secure the Whig nomina- 
tion for the presidency. Refusing 
the vice-presidency, he held the 
secretaryship of state, 1841-43 
and 1850-62. Although opposed 
to the war with Mexico and the 
extension of slavery, he regarded 
the latter as preferable to en- 
dangering the Union. In 1852 he 
retired to Marshfield, Mass., where 
he died Oct. 24. 

In spite of undoubtedly great 
administrative powers, it is on 
oratory that Webster’s reputation 
chiefly rests. Among his most 
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famous speeches were addresses 
on the bicentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth, on the deaths of Adams 
and Jefferson, and on the laying of 
the foundation and the dedication 
of the Bunker HiU monument. 
Consult Writings and Speeches, 
18 vols., 1903 ; Lives, S. G. Fisher, 
1911; F. A. Ogg, 1914; D. W. as 
an Economist, R. Carey, 1929. 

Webster, John (c. 1580-1625 ). 
English dramatist. The son of a 
London tailor, he became a free- 
man of the Merchant Taylors’ 
company. He -wrote for Henslowe, 
collaborated with Drayton, Mun- 
day, Middleton, Dekker, Heywood, 
and others, and completed Mar- 
ston’s The Malcontent for the 
stage. His independent work 
includes a romantic comedy. The 
Devil’s Law Case, and three 
tragedies, Appius and Virginia, 
The White Devh (or Vittoria 
Corombona), and The Duchess 
of Malfi. The last two show Web- 
ster as a conscientious craftsman, 
a master of pathos and the por- 
trayal of gloom, grisly horror, and 
sardonic humour. He raised 
melodrama almost to the pitch of 
tragedy, and touched it with lyric 
beauty in some of the most moving 
dirges in the language'; but he 
was without humour and his 
plots lack unity of action and his 
characters consistency. 

The best edition of his Works is 
by F. L. Lucas, 1927 ; E. E. Stoll 
produced a Life, 1905 ; consult 
also J, W. and the Elizabethan 
Drama, R. Brooke, 1913. 

Webster, Julia Augusta 
(1837-94). British poet. Born at 
Poole, Dorset, daughter of Vice- 
Admiral George- 
Davies, she 
married in 
1863 Thomas 
Webster, fel- 
low of Trinity, 
Cambridge. 
Her works in- 
clude trans- 
lations from 
the Greek trag- 
edians, Dram- 
atic Studies, 1866 ; Portraits, 
1870 ; and A Book of Rhyme, 
1881, modelled on Italian peasant 
songs. She also wrote the poetical 
dramas. The Auspioicms Day, 
1872; Disguises, 1879; and The 
Sentence, 1887, perhaps her best 
work. She died Sept. 5, 1894. 

Webster, Noah (1758-1843). 
American lexicographer. Born at 
Hartford, Conn., Got. 16, 1758, he 
was educated at Harvard, He be- 
came a teacher and political pam- 
phleteer, but also found time 



to study law and write books. The 
success of his Grammatical Insti- 
tute of the English Language, 
1783-85, and other works on 
grammar, led him to project the 
great American Dictionary, of 
which the first of many editions 
appeared in 1828. Webster died 
May 2, 1843. 

Webster, Tom (b. 1890). Brit- 
ish cartoonist. Bom July 17, 1890, 
at Wolverhampton, and there 
educated, he first published work 
in the Birmingham Weekly Post, 
which offered a weekly prize for a 
humorous drawing. After four 
years as sporting cartoonist on the 
Birmingham Sports Argus, Web- 
ster joined The Daily Citizen as 
political cartoonist. From 1919 to 
1940 his sports cartoons and cari- 
catures of spoirting personalities 
appeared regularly in the Daily 
Mail. From 1944 he worked for 
Kemsley newspapers. Webster’s 
popular drawings were collected 
and published annually. 

Weddell Sea. Bay of Antarc- 
tica. It lies S. of the Atlantic 
Ocean between Hearst Land on the 
W. and Coats Land on the E. 
Bruce, MorreU, Filchner, Weddell, 
and Shackleton contributed to the 
still incomplete knowledge of its 
coasts and waters. In 1915 the 
Endurance was crushed and sunk 
in the N.W. corner. 

Wedding Anniversaries. The 
best-known of these, with the 
presents traditionally regarded as 
acceptable, are mentioned under 
Golden Wedding. 

Wedding Rites. Ceremonial 
observances attending entry upon 
matrimony. They often embody 
survivals of primitive custom. 
There may be meal communion, 
mutual feeding -with rice, mutual 
drinking of clam-broth or saki, 
breast-sprinkling with bullock- 
blood, head-sprinkling -with coco- 
nut milk, hand-sprinkling -with 
water, and forehead-marking with 
blood, or symbolically with ver- 
milion. The bridegroom may wear 
a hat woven from ancestral hair, 
as in Korea. The rite may be 
preceded by an exhibition of 
prowess, such as capturing a 
bullock or cutting a tree. Placation 
of spirits, or mutual worship of 
ancestors, may be obligatory, as in 
Annam. When some Hindus 
marry into a lower caste they are 
represented at the ceremony by 
an inanimate proxy. In some 
castes the binding rite consists in 
hand-tying with a turmeric-dyed 
thread. 

The bride may wash the bride- 
groom’s feet, or be carried across 
the bridegroom’s threshold, or 


carry fire to her husband’s hut 
or have her ears boxed by the 
bridegroom. The bridal pair may 
walk round the family altar, the 
custom in ancient Rome, or round 
the house pillar ; the bride may 
pass thrice round the hearth. The 
normal Hindu token is a neck- 
pendant, retained by Christian 
converts ; crowns are placed upon 
the head. The Roman betrothal 
ring passed into the wedding ring 
of Christendom. See Marriage. 

Wedekind, Frank (1864-1918). 
German dramatist. Bom at Han- 
over, July 24, 1864, he studied 
law, and, turning to literature 
and the drama, lived chiefly in 
Munich. The harsh satire and often 
repulsive realism of his plays 
roused controversy, and Wedekind 
was for a time imprisoned for 
l^se-majeste. Among his works, 
in many of which is seen the influ- 
ence of the vSoandinavian dramat- 
ists, are Friihlings Erwaohen, 
1891 ; Der Erdgeist, 1896 ; Der 
Kammersanger, 1899 ; Der Mar- 
quis von Keith, 1904 ; Totentanz, 
1906 ; Bismarck, 1916 ; Herakles, 
1917 ; Uberfurchtenichts, 1918. 
He died in Munich, March 4, 1918. 

Wedge. One of the simple me- 
chanical powers, in effect a double 
inclined plane. The power is ap- 
plied at right angles to the base 
of the wedge, and the resistance 
of the material which is to be 
divided acts as a pressure on the 
two faces. See Masonry ; Plane. 

Wedge. In meteorology, a 
ridge of high pressure which fre- 
quently develops between two de- 
pressions, the shape of the isobars 
resembling a V with a rounded 
point directed usually, in the N. 
hemisphere, towards the north. 
As the first depression retreats 
pressure rises, hut *as the second 
advances it begins to fall. The 
weather in the front and central 
zones is often brilliant, but de- 
teriorates in the rear, and rain fre- 
quently follows. Rapid clearing of 
the weather after the passage of a 
depression may thus indicate that 
a wedge has formed, and the period 
of comparatively fine weather will 
be perhaps only a few hours. The 
opposite effect is termed a trough 
of low pressure. 

Wedge Furnace. Type of 
roasting furnace widely used in 
the treatment of ores during the 
extraction of non-ferrous metals. 
Often it is necessary to remove 
sulphur from an ore, and this is 
done by heating in air. Good 
roasting may he effected in 
multiple-hearth roasters, of which 
the wedge furnace is typical. This 
has a series of circular hearths 
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placed one above the other with 
a rotating air-oooled rabbling arm 
above each. The ore is dropped 
on to the top hearth and rabbled 
across it until it falls through a 
hole on to the next hearth, where 
the process is repeated. The ore 
travels across each successive 
hearth to the bottom, while a 
current of gases travels in the 
opposite direction, burning the 
sulphur as it comes into contact. 
See Roasting ; Roasting Rumace. 

Wedgwood, Josiah Clement 
Wedgwood, 1st Babon (1872- 
1943). British politician. Bom 
March 16, 1872, 
a descendant of 
the famous 
potter, he was 
educated at 
Clifton and the 
R.N.C., Green- 
wich. Assist- 
ant constractor 
in Portsmouth 
1st Baron dockyard, 
1895-96, he 
was naval 
architect in Elswick shipyard, 
1896-1900. He served in the S. 
African War, and then was two 
years a resident magistrate in the 
Transvaal. Wedgwood was Liberal 
M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyme 
from 1906 continuously. He was a 
foremost advocate of the taxation 
of land values. In the First Great 
War he was a sub-Heut. in the 
R.N.B,. rendered special services 
with the armoured car section in 
Belgium, was in 1917 assistant 
director of trench warfare, and in 
1918 went to Siberia as a colonel. 
Then he joined the Labour party, 
and was chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster in 1 924. Chairman of 
the commons records committee 
from 1929, he planned and him- 
self wrote two vols. of a history of 
parliament. He also wrote on his 
ancestors’ industry, and Memoirs 
of a Fighting Life, 1940. Raised 
to the peerage in 1942, he died 
July 26 next year, the title going to 
his son Francis (b. Jan. 20, 1898). 

Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-96). 
British potter. Bom at Burslem, 


July 12, 1730, 
he was appren- 
ticed to his 
brother Thom- 
as, and as 
partner of 
Thomas Whxel- 
don of Fenton 
produced the 
melon and 
cabbage ^ 
pittems of C 
earthen- y 
ware. He 


AJter a 'bust hi/J. Flaxman 


became a master-potter at Burs- 
lem, 1759, was appointed q[ueen’8 
potter, 1762, and opened the great 
Etruria works in 1769. He raised 
ornamental pottery to the status 
of a fine art and introduced many 
technical improvements. Wedg- 
wood employed Flaxman and ac- 
cepted designs by Reynolds, Rou- 
biliac, and Stubbs. He was elected 
to the Royal Society in 1783, to 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1786, 
and died at Etruria Hall, Jan.^ 3, 
1795. See Burslem; Pottery; 
Wedgwood Ware. Consult J. W. 
and llis Pottery, W. Burton, 1922. 

Wedgwood Ware, Artistic 
earthenware and porcelain pro- 
duced by Josiah Wedgwood at 
Burslem and Etruria, Staffs, and 
made since his time at the Etruria 
potteries, later at Barlaston. At 
Burslem, Wedgwood made green 
glaze and cream-coloured ware 
with fine and light body and 
briUiant glaze, known as Queen’s 
ware. At Etruria, Wedgwood imi- 
tated Greek and Etruscan vases, 
employing Flaxman and other 
artists to design the figures. He 
made black basalt as w^l as cream 
ware and invented the beautiful 

jasper ware by ___ 

which he is best 
known. Other 
kinds were 
pierced cream- 
coloured basket 
ware, fine red 
pottery, and 
silvery lustre 
ware.La vender 
ware was made 
in 1850, and 
later decorated 
with white slip. 

Golden and red 
coppery lustres 
havebeenused. 

Porcelain was 
manufactured 

at Etruria, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1809-16^ 

again after Wedgwood pottery 
1870, and to worm, Barlaston, 
this class of Stoke-on-Trent 

pottery Chinese powder-blue has 
been applied. See Etruria; 
Jasper; lii^jolioa; Pottery: Toby 
Jug. 

Wedmore. Village of Somer- 
set, England. It is 8 m. W. of 
Wells, and gives its name to a 
treaty made between Alfred the 
Great and the Danes in 878. At 
Ethandune Alfred defeated the 
Danes, who sued for peace, terms 
being arranged at Chippenham. 
The arrangement which divided 
England between the English and 
the Danes, although sometimes 
associated with Wedmore, was 



really made some years later. See 
Danelagh ; English History. 

Wedmore, Sir Frederick 
(1844—1921), British art critic 
and novelist. Born at Clifton, 
July 9, 1844, and educated at 
W eston - super - Mare, Lausanne, 
and Paris, he became a journalist 
and art critic for The Standard. 
He lectured widely in Great Brit- 
ain, and in the U.S.A. in 1885. 
Among his many works are Studies 
in English Art, 1 876; Four Masters 
of Etching, 1883 ; Meryon, 1889 ; 
Life of Balzac, 1890 ; VHiistler 
and Others, 1904 ; Painters and 
Painting, 1913. Pastorals of France, 
lft77, was a novel of French 
provincial life, and Orgeas and 
Miradou, 1896, a volume of 
delicate short stories. Other 
novels were The Collapse of the 
Penitent, 1900, and Brenda Walks 
On, 1916. Sir Frederick pub- 
lished his Memories in 1912, the 
year he was knighted, and died 
Feb. 25, 1921. 

Weduesbttry. Mun. bor. and 
market town of Staffs, England. 
In the heart of an industrial dis- 
trict 8 m. N.W. 
of Birmingham 
and 121 m. from 
London, it is 
on two rlys., 
while town and 
neighbourhood 
are served by 
bus. The parish 
church of S. Bar- 
tholomew occupies the site of a 
temple of Woden, from whom the 
town takes its name, and is a 
Perpendicular building. Other 
edifices include the town hall, art 
gallery, and public library. The 
principal manufactures are rails, 
boiler-plates, steel, iron, wrought 
iron, and tools, while construc- 
tional engineering is carried on. 
Wednesbury was made a borough 
in 1886, and has sent a member to 
parliament since 1867. Market 
days, Fri. and Sat. Pop. 33,690. 

Wednesday. Fourth day of the 
week. The name comes from the 
A.S. god Woden. The Romans 
identified Woden with Mercury, 
and called Wednesday Dies Mer- 
curii (day of Mercury), whence the 
French mercredL See Ash Wed- 
nesday ; Shefifield Wednesday. 

Wednesfield. Urban dist. and 
town in the pari. bor. of Wolver- 
hampton, Staffs. It takes its name 
from the A.S. god Woden and 
is historically interesting as the 
site of a battle fought in 910, 
when Edward the Elder drove 
back the Danish settlers who 
had rebelled against him. Wednes- 
field is "now the centre of the 
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lock and key industry, and makes 
steel tubes, sheet metal, and traps 
for vermin. It has a rly, station. 
The old pron. of Wedgefield is 
dying out. Pop. 16,880. 

Weed. Name given by the 
farmer or gardener to a plant 
which interferes with cultivated 
crops. Weeds are plants out of 
place, and, like other plants, are 
propagated principally by seeds. 
Thistles, dandelions, etc., have 
seed which fly through the air, 
and are thus spread over large 
areas. Other seeds are washed 
into rivers during heavy rains or 
floods, and so may be carried far ; 
while man himself is responsible 
for the spread of some through 
the sale and planting of commercial 
seeds which are contaminated by 
weed- seeds. Some weeds are 
extremely difficult to exterminate. 
The seeds of charlock, for 
instance, may be buried deep in 
the soil for many years, yet will 
germinate when brought to the 
surface. The most troublesome 
weeds are perennials, such as couch 
grass, which constantly invades 
new ground by means of its 
creeping underground stem. 

The losses caused to agricul- 
ture by weeds are very much 
heavier than imagined. Yellow 
mustard, charlock, and ranch out 
wheat crops in many districts by 
30 to 50 p.o. Garlick-mustard and 
chamomile affect stock, giving 
mil k and butter an unpleasant 
taste. Meadow saffron is actually 
poisonous, and kills outright, ani- 
mals that browse upon it. Many 
weeds, again, act as hosts to fungi, 
which cause some of the* worst 
diseases in crops. In this way 
charlock becomes the cause of the 
Anger and toe disease in turnips, 
while shepherd’s purse is the 
source of the infection of white 
rust in cabbages. 

Various chemicals are used by 
gardeners and horticulturists for 
killing weeds. Some, e.gr. arsenic, 
are poisonous ; others, e,g. am- 
monium sulphate, are compara- 
tively harmless. Sodium chlorate 
is regarded as a most effective non- 
poisonous weed-killer for thistles as 
well as many germinaceous weeds ; 
it is particularly useful for de- 
stroying weeds in garden paths. 
Tar is effective in freeing paths and 
roads from weeds. Weed control 
by selective action is now prac- 
tised on a large scale. The 
chemical used is the sodium salt 
of 4-ohlor-2-methylphenoxyacetio 
acid, by which charlock, wild 
radish, pennycress, corn butter- 
cup, and fat hen can be eliminated 
from cereal crops. 


Weedon. Village and parish of 
Northants, England. Situated on 
the A6 road and the main rly to 
Rugby, 8 m. W. of Northampton, 
it has a sub-depot of the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps, with bar- 
racks and buildings for a large 
quantity of stores. The royal 
pavilion, subsequently used as an 
officers’ mess, was built for George 
III. Pop. 1,753. 

Week. Period of seven days, a 
sub-division of the month. Pro- 
bably it was based on the four 
phases of the moon, each of which 
approximates to seven days ; but it 
has also been suggested that the 
number seven was derived from 
the sun and moon and the five 
planets. The Egyptians named 
the days of their week after the 
planets, and this nomenclature 
spread to the Greeks and Romans," 
and thence to the Teutonic and 
Celtic peoples. The origins of the 
English names of each day of the 
week are described separately. 
The seven-day week has not 
always been universal. Five-, 
six-, and eight-day weeks exist in 
Africa, based on market days ; 
the Greeks originally had a month 
divided into three decades and 
the Romans an eight-day week ; 
and the French Revolutionary 
calendar had months in three ten- 
day sections. jSfee Calendar. 

Weeks, Festival oe. Jewish 
festival (Lev. 23, w. 16-21). Held 
at the conclusion of seven weeks 
(z.e. a week of weeks) after the 
opening of Passover (g.t?.), and 
called in Greek Pentecost (g.v,), 
it is also known as the Feast of 
Harvest (Ex. 23, v, 16). fS^ee 
Whitsunday. 

Weem (Gael., cave). Primitive 
underground structure of the early 
metalHc age in Scotland. A type of 
earth-house (g.v.), weems are dis- 
tinguishable from surface erections 
beneath artificial mounds. They 
are sometimes called Piets’ Houses 
(g'.v.). Weem is the name of a 
village near Aberfeldy, Perthshire. 

Wee MacGreegor. Character 
in a story of the same name by 
J. J. Bell, first published in 1902. 
He is a small Glasgow boy ever 
asking quejtions and getting into 
childish scrapes. He and his 
family form a delightfully natural 
group. 

Weenen. Village and district 
headquarters df Natal, South 
Africa, It is 29 m. by rly. N.E. 
of Estcourt, at an alt. of 2,940 ft. 
In the vicinity many Boers and 
their families, estimated to total 
347 souls, were massacred by the 
Zulus under Dingaan, Feb. 6, 1838, 
The neighbourhood was later given 


its name of Weenen (weeping). 
The Zulus being defeated, the 
village was settled in 1839, the 
second oldest in Natal, 

Weever (Trachinm). Genus ot- 
marine fish, of which two species 
occur around the British coasts. 



Weever. The larger species o£ the 
British fish, Trachinns draco 


The greater weever {T. draco) is 
about a foot long ; while the lesser 
weever {2\ vipera) is just half as 
large. They are popularly known 
as Sting BuUs, from the numerous 
spines on the back, which are capa- 
ble of inflicting a poisoned wound. 

Weevil, Name given to beetles 
of the family Curculionidae, num- 
bering about 40,000 known species, 
of which 450 kinds occur in Great 
Britain. They are easily recognized 
by the shape of the head, which is 
prolonged into a beak or rostrum 
bearing the mouth-parts at its 
extremity. In some species, such 
as the nut weevils, this is very long 
and slender. The antennae are 
elbowed and usually end in a club. 
Weevils and their larvae, being 
vegetable feeders, are often great 
pests of the farmer and horticul- 
turist. The granary weevil (Cal- 
andra graiuiria) and the rice 
weevil (0, oryzae) are almost cos- 
mopolitan; the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil (Anthonorrius grandis) 
is highly destructive to the cotton 
crop in the U.S.A., while the apple 
blossom weevil (A, pomorum) and 
the pine weevil (Hylobiris abietis) 
are notable pests. Species of Apion, 
and Sitona attack leguminous 
crops, and Cmtlu>rync%U8 plmros- 
tigma is the cabbage gall weevil 
known to gardeners. See Beetle. 

Weft. Name for the transverse 
threads in woven cloth. See 
Weaving. 

Wegg, Silas. Character in 
Pickens’s novel Our Mutual 
Friend. A wooden-legged ballad- 
monger and fruit-stall proprietor, 
he is engaged by Mr. Boffin to read 
aloud Gibbon’s Beeline and Fall, 
and attempts blackmail without 
success. He has a trick of using 
snatches of ballads in his conversa- 
tion, the words slightly amended 
to suit the occasion. 

Wehberg, Hans (b. 1885). 
German jurist, born Deo. 15, 1885, 
at Biisseldorf. After studying at 
Jena, Gottingen, and Bonn, he be- 
came an assistant judge, and was 
released from war service in 1917 
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to work at Kiel university. In 1919 
he was legal adviser of the German 
League of Nations union ; in 1921 
of the Reichstag committee in- 
vestigating the causes of the First 
Great War. Like his teacher 
Walther Schiicking, Wehberg had 
become an active pacifist even dur- 
ing the war, and was a protagonist 
of the League from the beginning. 
They pubSshed together in 1921 
the standard work on the cov- 
enant of the League. From 1928 
Wehberg was at Geneva university 
institute of international studies 
as professor of international law. 

Wehrmacht (Ger., defence 
power). Term officially adopted 
under the Nazi regime for the 
German armed forces, Reichs- 
wehr (empire defence) being the 
term used for the republican pro- 
fessional army of 100,000 and 
small navy. The Wehrmacht com- 
prised all regular units of the 
army, the navy rebuilt under the 
1935 naval agreement with Great 
Britain, and the Luftwaffe (air 
weapon) created 1933-39 in 
contravention of the treaty of 
Versailles. The Wehrmacht was 
disbanded and proclaimed illegal, 
and its reconstitution under any 
guise forbidden, by the Allied con- 
trol council Aug. 29, 1946. 

Wei Chi (encircle piece). An- 
cient Chinese game for two. Tra- 
ditionally supposed to have been 
invented before 2000 b.o., it is 
mentioned by Confticius. It is 
played on a square board with 19 
parallel lines running in each 
direction to form 361 intersections 
on which, in the course of play, 
stones or pieces are placed by the 
antagonists, white and black alter- 
nately. The object of . 
each player is to oc- wfH 
cupy the largest pos- 
sible territory with 
the fewest stones of 


his own colour. No stone is moved 
once it has been placed, except to 
be taken off the board if com- 
pletely surrounded by the oppon- 
ent’s stones, having no contact 
vertically or horizontally with 
another stone of its own colour. It 
follows that no stone may be 
placed in territory entirely sur- 
rounded by the enemy. Tourna- 
ments have been held for centuries 
in China, and the game has found 
favour in Japan. The simplest of 
games to describe, Wei Chi is one 
of the most mentally exacting to 
play. 

Weighing Machine. Appara- 
tus for ascertaining the weight of 
an object. The term thus includes 
such appliances as the common 
balance, spring balance, and steel- 
yard ; but applies more particu- 
larly to (1) larger apparatus such 
as the weighbridge and similar 
machines (e.gr. for weighing cattle 
at markets) ; and (2) indicating 
machines for weighing commodi- 
ties in retail shops. 

A diagram of a weighbridge is 
given : the loaded vehicle (of 
which the tare or unloaded weight 
is known) is run on to the plat- 
form, and the weight of the load is 
registered through a system of 
levers — either directly on a dial or 
by means of a subsidiary appKance 
of the steelyard type. In the 
second class of machine the weight 
is shown directly on a clock-face 
dial or on a drum which passes an 
opening in the casing. To obtain 
something like a dead-beat action, 
some form of damper is included 
in the mechanism to cancel out 
excessive vibrations of the pendu- 
lum or other main moving parts. 




L,. _ 

Weighing Machine. Diagram ol an automatic weigh- 
bridge which records the weight o£ a load on a ticket. 
Top picture shows the weighing ot a lorry 


Automatic 
I weighing ma- 
chines for giving 
the weight of a 
person range from 
small platform 
machines in a 
bedroom or bath- 
room to the fa- 
miliar appliances 
at railway sta- 
tions. In the coin- 
operated ma- 


of the appropriate coin permits 
the recording or indicating me- 
chanism to operate ; weighing is 
done in the act of stepping on 
to the platform. In simple ma- 
chines the weight of the user, 
acting through the platform, 
supplies the power to work the 
appliance. Machines which issue 
a printed ticket, or even an- 
nounce one’s weight, are operated 
by electric motors switched on 
by inserting the coin. In many 
factories manufacturing or pack- 
ing foodstuffs, drugs, etc., auto- 
matic machines weigh the products 
and apply checks if short weight is 
registered, or bring the fiUing or 
packing machines to a stop by 
electronic devices. 

Weights and Measures. Stan- 
dards of magnitude, weight, and 
value. Early weights and measures 
were based upon natural measures 
of length, e.g, the cubit, the length 
from the elbow to the tip of the 
longest finger, and varied within 
wide limits. A cubit, for exam- 
ple, might be anything from 18 to 
nearly 21 ins. Many earlier mea- 
sures of volume and weight were 
haphazard, not even depending 
upon such natural measures as the 
cubit. In the 12th century in Eng- 
land a grain of wheat or barley was 
taken as a standard of weight ; on 
the Continent, as late as the 18th 
century, every little principality 
had its own measures. 

The advantages of standardising 
weights and measures were early 
reaSzed, however. Such standards 
were in force in the Roman empire, 
the actual standards from which 
others were derived being kept in a 
Roman temple. In England Saxon 
standards were kept at Winchester, 
and after the Norman conquest at 
Westminster. In the 13th century 
it was enacted that 3 barleycorns 
should be reckoned as 1 inch, 12 
ins. 1 ft,, 3 ft. one ell, and ells 1 
perch. 

All the weights and measures 
which have become slowly stan- 
dardised through centuries suffer 
from having subdivisions or mul- 
tiples which do not lend themselves 
to easy calculation, e.g. 12 ins. to a 
foot, 112 lb. in a hundredweight, 
etc. The sole advantage of this 
duodecimal basis is that 12 is a 
multiple of 4 and 3. The intro- 
duction of the metric system (q.v.) 
has so simplified calculations and 
connected linear, square, and cubic 
measures in a logical way, that it 
has been made the legal system in 
many countries. 

In Great Britain the legal unit of 
length is the yard ; of weight, the 
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The yard is defined as the distance 
between central hairlines on each 
of two gold plugs sunk into a bar 
of iridio-platinum in the custody 
of the standards department of the 
board of trade. Copies of the bar 
exist in a number of towns. The 
standard avoirdupois pound is one 
of 7,000 grains, the Troy pound 
5,760 grains ,* the former being re- 
lated to the standard yard by the 
fact that 1 cu. ft. of distilled water 
at standard temperature and pres- 
sure weighs 62*321 lb. avoir. The 
standard pound is a cylindrical- 
shaped piece of platinum kept at 
the board of trade. Length and 
weight are fixed at a temp, of 62® 
T. in air with a barometric pressure 
of 30 ins. at sea level. Existing 
British standards of length being 
subject to slight variations due to 
the natural shrinkage of metal, 
experiments have been made at 
the National Physical Laboratory 
to establish an immutable standard 
of length based upon the wave- 
length of light emitted by a cad- 
mium filament. 

The gallon is the volume occu- 
pied by 10 lb. of distilled water at 
62® E. and 30 ins. barometric pres- 
sure, and is equal to 277*274 cu. 
ins. Prom the yard, pound, and 
gallon all other divisions and mul- 
tiples in use, e.g, the inch, ounce, 
pirit, etc,, are derived. The chief 
British weights and measures are : 

Meastires of Length. 

12 inches = 1 foot. 

3 feet = 1 yard. 

yards = 1 rod, pole or perch. 
40 poles = 1 furlong. 

8 furlongs = 1 mile. 

100 links ~ surveyor’s chain. 

= 22 yards. 

6 feet ‘ 1 fathom. 

608 feet =» 1 cable. 

10 cables == 1 admiralty' mile. 

6,082-66 feet = 1 nautical mile. 

Measubes of Abea. 

144 sqt. inches « 1 sq. foot. 

9 sq. feet — 1 sq. yard. 

30i sq. yards = 1 sq. pole. 

40 sq. poles = 1 rood. 

4 roods 1 acre. 

10 sq. chains = 1 acre. 

640 acres =- 1 sq. mile. 

Measubbs of Capacity. 

Cubic Measure. 

■1,728 cubic inches ~ 1 cubic foot. 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard. 

Dry Measure. 

4 gills = 1 pint. 

2 pints »= 1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

2 gallons = 1 peck. 

4 pecks = 1 bushel. 

8 bushels = 1 quarter. 

36 bushels = 1 chaldron. 

There are a number of local 
bushels. A bushel of English wheat 
is 60 lb., of foreign wheat 62 lb., of 
English barley 50 lb., oats 39 lb., 
rye and maize 60 lb. 


Whie Measure. 

2 pints == 1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

42 gallons = 1 tierce. 

IJ tierces = 1 hogshead, 
hogsheads = 1 puncheon 

li puncheons = 1 pipe. 

2 pipes == 1 tun. 

1 hogshead of claret =46 gallons; 
1 butt of sheny^lOS gallons ; 1 
pipe of port=115 gallons; of 
madeira=92 gallons ; 1 hogshead 
of brandy =45-55 gallons, usually 
46 gallons. An anker =10 gallons. 
A bottle of wine usually contains 
about one-sixth of a gallon. 

Ale and Beer Measure. 

4 gills — 1 pint. 

2 pints =» 1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

9 gallons = 1 firkin. 

2 firkins = 1 kUderkin. 

2 kilderkins = 1 barrel, 
barrels « 1 hogshead. 

2 hogsheads = 1 butt 

2 butts = 1 tun. 


Measubbs op Weight. 
Avoirdup(m Weight. 

16 drams = 1 ounce. 

16 oz. = 1 pound. 

14 lb. = 1 stone. 

2 stones = 1 quarter. 

4 quarters = 1 hundredweight. 

20 cwb. == 1 ton. 

7,000 grains = 1 pound. 

437^ grains « 1 oimce. 

1 cental «= 100 pound. 

Trey Weight. 

24 grains « 1 pennyweight* 

20 pennyweights = 1 ounce. 

12 ounces « 1 pound. 

6,760 grains = 1 pound . 

The Troy pound is not now used. 

Apothecaries* Weight. 

20 grains or minims = 1 scruple. 

3 scruples « 1 drachm. 

8 drachms = 1 ounce. 

12 ounces = 1 pound. 

Apothecaries* JMaid Measure. 

60 minims =» 1 fluid drachm. 

8 fluid drachms — 1 fluid ounce. 

20 fluid dunces = 1 pint. 

A drop is practically a minim. 
The corbyn, contaming 40 fluid 
©•unces, and the Winchester quart 
of 80 fluid ounces, are two stand- 
ard bottles used in the drug trade. 

Jewel Measures. 

1 metric carat = 200 milligrams, 
is the standard used. 

The London, Paris, and Amster- 
dam carat weighs 3*163 grains ; the 
South AMcan carat 3'174 grains. 
Por diamond and pearl weights an 
ounce troy is often taken as 16 IJ 
carats. Por gold and silver 240 
grains =1 carat, and 24 carats = 
1 lb. 

Msh Weight. 

1 barrel (anchovies) = 80 lb. 

1 quintal = 112 1b. 

4 fish 1 warp. 

33 warps 1 long 

hundred. 

10 long hundreds 1 thousand. 


10 thousand = 1 last. 

37i gallons — 1 cran of 

fresh herrings. 
26# gallons *= 1 barrel of 

cured herrings, 

Paper Measures. 

Writing Paper. 

24 sheets »= 1 quire. 

20 quires = 1 ream. 

Printing Paper. 

516 sheets « 1 ream. 

2 reams »= 1 bundle. 

5 bundles = 1 bale. 

The following are special mea- 
sures in use for different articles : 

Cocoa (bag) = 1 cwt. 

Coffee (bag) = li-li cwt. 

Cotton (bale) American = 400-500 lb. 

Egyptian = 700-740 lb. 
Indian = 500-600 lb. 
Plour (peck) = 14 lb. 

Plour (sack) = 280 lb. 

Glass (stone) = 5 lb. 

Gunpowder (barrel) 100 lb. 

Meat (butcher’s stone) = 8 lb. 

Tar (barrel) = 25 gallons. 

Tobacco (hogshead) = 12-18 cwt. 

Wood (cord) = 128 cubic, ft. 

Firkin of butter = 56 lb. 

Firkin of soap = 64 lb. 

Last of pitch = 14 barrels. 

Last of wool = 12 sacks. 

Mineral oil (barrel) = } metric ton. 
Sack of wool == 364 lb. 

Load of earth = 1 cubic yard. 

Load of hay or straw = 36 trusses. 
Rice (bag) - 168 lb. 

Sago (bag) = 112 lb. 

Biscuits (bag) * 102 lb. 

Sugar (bag) « 2241b. 

Gold (bar, mint) = 400 oz. troy 

Silver (bar, mint) = 1,000-1,100 

oz. troy 

British weights and measures are 
governed under various Acts. The 
Weights and Measures Act, I878, 
bases all legal measures on the 
standard yard and pound, the 
gallon being based in turn on the 
latter. Under the Act the divisions 
of the inch by the Birmingham 
gauge became standard after Nov. 
1, 1914. In Great Britain contracts 
expressed in weights and measures 
other than the imperial are in 
general void. The metric weights 
and measures may be void in con- 
tracts relative to foreign trade. 

Certain trades in the United 
Kingdom have legal measures of 
their own, e.g. the cran for herrings 
sold by weight. 

PoBBiGN Weights and Mba- 
SUBBS. The metric system has 
been adopted by most European 
countries and many in Asia. In 
addition many countries still use 

and measures locally, though ^ley 
have seldom been standardised. 
Australia, New Zealand, and S. 
Africa use the British system, but 
in Canada both the British and 
metric systems are used. In the 
U.S.A. weights and measures are 
the same as those in the U.K., 
except that the short ton of 2,000 
lb. and the long ton, 2,240 lb., are 
both in use, and the cental of 100 
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lb. The measures of capacity are 
the old Winchester measures. ^ 

JSee under the names of various 
■weights and measures, coins, etc. ; 
Coinage ; Metric System. Consult 
Outlines of the Evolution of 
Weights and Measures of the Met- 
ric System, Hallock and Wade, 
1906; Law Relating to Weights 
and Measures, G. A. Owen, 1947. 

Weihaiwei. Former British col- 
ony in China. It is situated on the 
N. coast of the promontory in the 
E. of Shantung province. The 
territoi^, which was leased to 
Great Britain by China in 1898, 
comprised Weihaiwei city, the 
island of Liukung, aU the islands 
in the Bay of Weihaiwei, and a belt 
of land 10 m. wide along the coast- 
line. The total area was 286 sq. 
m. In addition to the leased terri- 
tory there was a sphere of influence 
which comprised that portion of 
Shantung lying E. of the meridian 
of 121° 40', an area of 1,600 sq. 
m. The territory was administered 
from Port Edward by a commis- 
sioner. The bay was used as a 
naval base and summer exercising 
ground for the China squadron. 
As a result of the Washington 
conference in 1922, Weihaiwei was 
handed hack to China. The native 
city is walled, and the territory 
supports farmers and fishermen. 
Pop. 178,915. 

Wei-ho. River of China in 
Kansu and Shensi provs. It rises 
W. of Kungchangfu, and fiows 
almost due E., past Sianfu, to join 
the Hwang-ho, of which it is the 
longest afiiuent, at the great bend. 

Weimar. A town of Central 
Germany. Until 1918 it was capi- 
tal of the grand duchy of Saxe- 

Weimar- Eisen- 

ach; then of 
Thuringia. Situ- 
' ated 13 m. E. of 

Erfurt, on a 
W height of about 
vJ ft. at the foot 
oftheEttersberg, 

Weimar arms and.of the rirer 
Urn, it IS a junc- 
tion on the Berlin-Frankfurt rly., 
and had an a^ort. Industry 
mcluded engineering, vehicle build- 
ing, shoe and textile factories, and 
seed growing, but in the main 
Weimar preserved its character as 
a place for residents and tourists. 
Pop. approx. 67,000. 

The town church of SS. Peter 
and Paul (1499, renewed 18th 
cent.) where Bach played the 
organ and Herder preached, con- 
tains the tombs of former rulers, 
and that of the elder Lucas Cran- 
ach, whose altat-piece is one of his 
great works. In the court chuioh 
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Weimar, Germany. The National Theatre, showing the 
Goethe and Schiller monument on the left 

(1713) Goethe’s wife is buried, at Berlin, anc 
while he and SehiUer rest with the constitution c 

grand dukes in the dynastic Weingartn 

mausoleum. The palace (1790- (1863-1942). 
1803), two old castles, now gov- composer, an 
ernment buildings, and the library Zara, Dalmat 
(1563, restored 1760) deserve studied at Gi 
mention. The main interest, at Weimar er 
however, is in buildings con- of Liszt. E 
nected with Goethe (q.v.); his Sakuntala wa 
own house is preserved as a followed by s 
museum. Less ambitious houses some success 
and museums are devoted to 
Schiller and Liszt. The national 
theatre, with the Goethe-Schiller 
monument in front, was in 1919 
the seaj; of the assembly which 
created the Weimar republic 
There are also a valuable museum 
with fine medieval and Renais- 
sance paintings, a modern art 
museum, and the Goethe-Schiller 
archives containing, apart from 
works and letters of these two, A&anSnSSStoi 
those of many important men of 
their time and the 19th cent, concert the fi 


’^[ tion chancellor of 

I a coalition govt., 

' started to abolish 
the regime. The 
name is used 
more frequently 
abroad than in 
Germany; it is 
derived from 
the fact that a na- 
tional assembly, 
elected Jan. 19, 
1919, sat in the 
theatre at 
Weimar for over 
tre, showing the a year, apart from 

n the left a short interlude 

at Berlin, and there approved the 
constitution on Aug. II. 

Weingartner, (Paul) Felix 
(1863-1942). Austrian conductor, 
composer, and writer. Born at 
Zara, Dalmatia, June 2, 1863, he 
studied at Graz and Leipzig, and 
at Weimar enjoyed the friendship 
of Liszt. Here his first opera 
Sakuntala was produced in 1884, 
followed by six others which had 
some success in Germany. He 
was an able 
pianist, often 
accompany- 
ing singers of 
his own works. 
He made his 
debut as con- 
ductor in 
London in 
1898, and in 

Felix Weingartner, J f 

Austrian conductor “ ^ * 

Philharmonic 
concert the first of his five sym- 


Weimar has long been the home of phonies. Next year he succeeded 


learned and art societies, colleges, 
and schools. 

Known since 975, it received 
urban rights in 1263, and frpm the 


Mahler as musical director at the 
Vienna opera. Director -of the early 
Mozartperformancesat Salzburg, he 
continued to take part in festivals 


15th century was the residence of there until 1937. From 1905 he 


rulers.^ These in the 18th and 19th 
centuries made it a centre of 
German spiritual and artistic life 
and its name synonymous with all 
that was opposite to Potsdam. 
Charles Augustus (1768-1828), the 
Maecenas of Goethe, Schiller, Wie- 
land, and Herder, was the best- 
known ruler. During the Second 
Great War Weimar was sur- 
rendered by the burgomaster to 
U.S. forces without opposition 
April 12, 1945. After Germany’s 
surrender it lay in the Russian 
zone of occupation. Pron. Vi-mar. 

Weimax Republic. Colloquial 
term for the Grerman Reich under 
the democratic pari. gevt. and 
republican constitution which ex- 
isted from Wfiliam It’s flight to 
the Netherlands, Nov. 10, 1918, 
until Jan. 30, 1933, when Hitler, 
appointed under that constitu- 


frequently visited the U.S,A. An 
outstanding conductor, especially 
of Beethoven, he also did much to 
initiate a revival of Berlioz, col- 
lecting that composer’s works in 
collaboration with Charles Mal- 
herbe. Weingartner wrote lib- 
retti, poems, books on musical 
problems, and in 1929 his remin- 
iscences (Eng. trans., Buffets and 
Rewards, 1937). He died at Win- 
terthur, Switzerland, May 7, 1942. 

Weir (A. S. wer, from wenan^ to 
defend). Structure for impounding 
or diverting water, over which 
flood waters are made to flow 
without endangering it. Weirs 
are usually buflt across rivers or 
water courses to divert the flow 
into a canal, while permitting 
surplus water to pass down the 
river channel. In designing dams, 
weirs allow for the safe discharge 
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of flood water which might destroy 
embankments or erode founda- 
tions. A closed weir is built solidly 
across the river, but an open weir 
usually has piers at intervals 
between which are movable weirs 
so built that the height of water is 
under control. The weir must be 
designed to deal with the maxi- 
mum expected flood ; where sud- 
den floods may occur, it needs 
gates that open automatically. 
Masonry weirs, when possible, are 
built on solid foundations, but if 
rock is not available near the sur- 
face, piling or cut-off trenches are 
resorted to. 

In hydraulics, weirs measure the 
flow of water. By forming a re- 
striction across a water course, and 
intpducing a properly made 
weir, usually of metal with a 
rectangular or’ V-shaped notch, 
the flow can be calculated by 
measuring the depth of water 
passing over the notch. 

Weir, William Doxjolas 
Weir, 1st Viscount (b, 1877). 
British business man and poli- 

r- ’ < r-’ - n tician. Hewas 

born May 12, 
1877, and in 
youth joined 
the family 
business of G. 
and J. Weir, 
Glasgow en- 
gineers, even- 
tually becom- 
chairman. 

Britahenmew 

First Great War he occupied posts in 
the ministry of Munitions, and in 
1918 was Air minister, being made 
a baron. In 1925 Weir advanced 
a scheme for easily built steel 
houses, the first suggestion for 
pre-fabricated houses in Great 
Britain ; but the idea was dropped. 
On the outbreak of the Second 


Great War, having been raised to 
viscount in 1938, he became 
director-general of explosives, min- 
istry of Supply, and ia 1942 chair- 
man of the tank board. 

Weir-MitcheU Treatment. 
Form of treatment for neurasthe- 
nia, originally adopted by an 
American physician, Dr. S. 'Weir- 
Mitchell. It is not now much in 
favour. The essential features were 
to guard the patient &om every 
form of worry, to give him complete 
mental and bodily rest, and to 
supply him with a superabundance 
of nourishment. The patient was 
kept in bed under supervision in a 
nursing home for a period of from 
four to five weeks, and was not 
allowed to receive friends or read 
newspapers or letters. The cure 
was much used if nervous disorder 
had led to physical disorder. 

Weismann, August (1834- 
1914). German scientist. Bom at 
Frankfort-on-Main, Jan. 17, 1834, 
he became a 
physician at 
Frankfort, but 
abandoned 
practice for the 
study of zoo- 
logy, and in 
1866 was made 
professor of ^ 
zoology at i 
Freiburg. He August Weismaun, 
remained there Oer™" 
until 1912 and died iii Berlin, 
Nov. 6, 1914. Weismann’s great 
work was done in the field of 
evolution. He accepted Darwin’s 
teachings at once, and on them 
built up the theory that heredity 
is a question of the continuity of 
the germ-plasm, that external 
changes in the life of an individual 
cannot be transmitted to des- 
cendants. These views aroused the 
opposition of some of Darwin’s 


followers, though not of Darwin 
himself. Some of his many works 
have been translated into English, 
among them Studies in the 
Theory of Descent, 1882; The 
Germ-plasm, a Theory of Heredity, 
1893 ; and The Evolution Theory, 
1904. See Darwinism ; Heredity. 

Weissenburg. Town of Ba- 
varia, Germany. It lies on the 
Swabian Rezat 27 m. S.E. of 
Ansbach, A free imperial city of 
the old German empire, it has 
medieval buildings, and part of its 
old walls stand. It has varied 
manufactures. After the Second 
Great War it lay in the XJ.S. zone 
of occupation. Pop. 14,050. 

Weissenburg is also the Germao 
form of the name of the French 
town of Wissembourg (q.v.). 

Weissenfels. Town of E. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Saxony- 
Anhalt. It stands 16 m. S.W. of 
Leipzig on the right bank of the 
Saale. There are several churches, 
including S. Mary’s (1303), but the 
chief building is the former resi- 
dence of the dukes of Saxe- 
Weissenfels, a duchy that existed 
1656-1746. There were foundries, 
sugar refineries, shoe factories, 
tanneries, and machine shops. ’ 
After the Second Great War it 
came within the Russian zone of 
occupation. Pop. 50,000. 

Weisshorn. Pyramidal peak of 
the Pennine Alps, Switzerland. It 
rises to 14,804 ft., 5 m. N.W. of 
Zermatt. The first ascent was 
achieved by Tyndall in 1861. 
Other Alpine peaks of the same 
name are the Aroscr W. (8,710 ft.), 
the W. (10,130 ft.) N. of the Fliiela 
Pass, both in Grisons, and the W. 
(9,875 ft.) in the Bernese Alps S. 
of Lenk. 

Weissmuller, J ohnny (b, 1904). 
American swimmer and film actor. 
He was bom at Chicago, June 2, 
1904. On April 6, 1927, he swam 
100 yds. in 51 secs., a world record, 
and soon 
claimed the 
best times for 
all distances 
up to 500 yds., 
as well as 
those for 100 
and 400 metres | 
in the Olympic | 

games. Hebe- | 

came one of iTohnnyWeissmuUer, 
the finest ex- American swimmer 
ponentsofthe »n4flli“artot 
“ crawl.” He appeared on the 
screen in 1932 in Tarzan the Ape 
Man, first of a succession of films 
in which his prowess as a swim- 
mer was demonstrated. His second 
marriage, in 1933, was to the 
film actress Lupo Velez (1910-44). 
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Weizmaxiu, Ohaim (b. 1874). 
First president of the republic of 
Israel. He was born at Motel, Rus- 
— sia, Nov. 27, 

1874, and 
educated at 
Pinsk, and 
in Germany. 
A research 
chemist, he 
was for a time 
a lecturer in 
Geneva and 
Chaim Weizmann, reader in bio- 

President of Israel chemistry at 

Manchester university, and during 
the First Great War was in charge 
of the Admiralty laboratories. An 
enthusiastic Zionist, he was presi- 
dent of the world Zionist organiza- 
tion, 1921-'31 and 1935-46, and in 
1932 became chairman of the 
Jerusalem Hebrew university. On 
May 16, 1948, he was elected 
president of the provisional council 
of Israel, and on Feb. 17, 1949, first 
president of the republic. His auto- 
biography, Trial and Error, ap- 
peared the same year. 

Welbeck Abbey. Seat of the 
duke of Portland, in Notts, Eng- 
land. It is 4 m. S.W. of Worksop, 
and includes 26 acres of fruit and 
flower gardens and a park, once 
part of old Sherwood Forest, about 
10 m. in circumference. Built on 
the site of a Premonstratensian 
abbey, founded in 1164, the house 
dates for the most part from the 
17th century, but the Oxford wing 
was rebuilt after a fire in 1900, 
The xmderground rooms and tun- 
nels, in all about 1^ miles long, were 
constructed in the time of the 5th 
duke of Portland, into whose 
family the estate passed in 1734. 
In the park is Serpentine Lake, 
93J acres. The duke of Newcastle 
entertained Charles I at Welbeck 
in 1633, Some of the buildings, 
including the underground ball- 
room, from 1946 housed the No. 2 
(Northern Command) formation 
College, designed to give selected . 
men and women in the army 
intensive courses of study. JSee 
Dukeries ; Portland, Duke of. 


Welch, James (1865-1917). A 
British actor. Bom at Liverpool, 
Nov. 6, 1865, he made his first 
appearance on 
the London 
stage in 1887. 

Welch devel- 
oped as a suc- 
cessful comedian 
and made his 
greatest hit as 

Bold, which he brought to London 
from Nottingham in 1906. In this 
play he acted continuously until 
1911, frequently reviving it and 
appearing in a silent film version. 
He died April 11, 1917. 

Welch Fusiliers, Royal. Regi- 
ment of the British army. Originat- 
ing in independent companies 
formed in 1686 for 

t police duties in the 
Welsh marches, it was 
taken on to the es- 
tablishment in 1689 
as the 23rd Foot. 
The regt. served under 
William III in Ire- 
land, and won il;s first 
battlehonouratNamur 
Sr ^ 1695. With Marlbor- 
ough it fought at Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet. At the end of the 
Flanders campaign it received the 
title Prince of Wales’s Own Royal 
Regiment of Welch Fusiliers, com- 
memorated in the central motif of 
the existing regimental badge. 
The regt. fought at Dettingen 
and was one of the select few at 
Minden. Serving throughout the 
American War of Independence, it 
formed part of the army compelled 
to surrender at Yorktown. Its 
next action was with Abercromby 
in Egypt in 1801, and it took part 
in the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope. In the Napoleonic Wars, a 
second bn. was formed and drafted 
to the W. Indies, where it won 
the battle honour Martinique, 
1809. The 1st bn. with Moore 
gained the honour Corunna. ' Both 
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Fusiliers 
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Werteck Abbey, Kottiughamshire. Country seat of the duke of Portland, 
built on the site of an ancient abbey, seen from the lake in the grounds 


bns. were part of the fusilier bde. 
at Albuera, and in all won nine 
Peninsular honours before going 
on to fight at Waterloo. In the 
Crimean War, the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers were at the Alma, 
Inkerman, and Sevastopol, and in 
the Indian Mutiny helped to 
relieve Lucknow. Next followed 
service in the Ashanti War and 
the Burma War. The 1st bn. served 
throughout the S. African War of 
1899-1902, and the 2nd was at 
the relief of Peking in 1900. 

Forty-two bns. were raised for 
service in the First Great War, 
when 77 battle honours won in- 
cluded: Marne, 1914; Ypres, 
1914, ’17, ’18 ; Somme, 1916, ’18 ; 
Hindenburg Line ; Vittorio Veneto; 
Dorian, 1917, ’18 ; Gallipoli, 1915 ; 
Egypt, 1915-17 ; Gaza ; Bagdad. 
In the Second Great War, the 1st 
bn. was in France 1939-40, then in 
Burma ; the 2nd took part in 
Madagascar landings, then joined 
the 1st ; the 4th, 6th, and 7th 
fought throughout the 1944r-45 
campaign on the Continent. 

The regimental depot is at 
Wrexham. All ranks wear the 
distinctive flash, or bunch of 
black silk ribbons attached to the 
back of the tunic or battle-dress 
blouse collar. This flash is a 
relic of the period when all soldiers 
wore greased pigtails and needed 
to protect their collars. Through 
a War office oversight the order 
to remove pigtails did not reach 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers. The 
flash is not, as often supposed, a 
mark of mourning for Moore. 

Welch Regiment. Unit of the 
British army. Raised in 1719 from 
out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital, 
it was originally 
a home defence 
unit, known as 
The Invalids, un- 
til 1787, when it 
was reformed as a — 
line regt. (41st 
Foot). One of its 
officers was the 
fixture duke of 
Wellington. The first battle 
honour was gained at Guadeloupe 
in 1797, and the second during 
service as marines with Nelson’s 
fleet at St. Vincent. In America 
there accrued the honours Miami 
and Detroit. Between 1820 and 
1860 the 41st Foot saw service in 
Burma and Afghanistan. 

In 1881 the 41st and 69th Foot 
were amalgamated to form the 
1st and 2nd bns. of the present 
Welch Regiment. The 69th had 
been raised in 1756 as the 2nd 
bn. of the 24th (S. Wales Borderers) 
Foot, but in 1758 was constituted 
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a separate regt. and affiliated to 
S. Linos. It ranked as marines 
until converted back to infantry 
to join Wellington in the Peninsula. 
It was at Waterloo, and in the 
Crimean War gained three honours. 
The Welch Regiment fought 
throughout the S. African War, 
and later went on garrison duty 
on the N.W. Frontier of India. 

Thirty-four bns. were raised for 
the First Great War, and gained 
the battle honours : Aisne, 1914, 
’18; Ypres, 1914, ’17, ’18; 

Gheluvelt ; Somme, 1916, ’18 ; 
Pilckem ; Cambrai, 1917, ’18 ; 
Macedonia, 1915, ’18; Gallipoli, 
1915 ; Palestine, 1917, ’18 ; Meso- 
potamia, 1916, ’18. In the Second 
Great War, bns. fought in France 
(1939-40), Italy, and N.W. Europe. 
The regimental depot is at Cardiff. 

Weld, Yellow Weed, or 
Dyer’s Rocket {Reseda luteola). 
Annual or biennial herb of the 
family Resedaceae. It is a native 
of Europe, W. Asia, and N. Africa. 
It has an erect, smooth, branched 
stem, 2-3 ffc. in height, with slender 
lance-shaped leaves, and ends in a 
long, spike-like spray of yellow- 
green flowers. The fruit is a cap- 
sule, open before the black seeds 
are ripe. Weld was formerly used 
by dyers to obtain a yellow dye, 
but this was not sufficiently per- 
manent, though the plant is still 
the source of the artists’ colour 
Dutch Pink. See Mignonette. 

Welding. Process by which two 
pieces of metal are joined. Both 
surfaces to be joined have to be 
raised to a plastic or liquid con- 
dition by the application of heat 
with or without the application of 
pressure. Though primarily applic- 
able to metals, the term welding is 
sometimes applied to analogous 
processes for joining plastic ma- 
terials. The use of welding greatly 
increased during the 20th century, 
becoming, with casting, forging, 
riveting, and bolting, one of the 
chief means for fabricating metals, 
some of which, however, cannot be 
welded. 

Fusion welds are produced by a 
melting, or melting and casting 
process ; pressure or percussion 
welds by mechanical pressure with 
or without melting. The principal 
processes and their relationships in 
these groups are indicated in the 
table in this page. 

When similar metals are joined 
directly into each other, actual 
alloying or atomic combination of 
the two metals takes place. As in 
soldering and brazing, however, a 
dissimilar metal can be used to 
form the junction by adhesion with 
or without some degree of alloying. 


In alloying an intermediate solid formation of a weld. Should the 
solution or an inter-metallic com- amount of heat required be ex- 
pound is formed ; but with ad- ceasive, or its effect on surrounding 
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— Shielded Metal Arc 


— Submerged Arc 




— ^Automatic Stud 


— Flash BuU 


' — ^Ai'gon Shielded Arc 


The most important 

processes are in iialic 

hesion there is a clearly marked 
separation line between the two 
metals and the strength of the 
joint is attained by the hooking up 
of some of the free atomic linkages 
which are exposed at the surface of 
any clean crystal structure such as 
unoxidised metal. There is also 
some degree of kejring of one metal 
into the surface irregularities of 
the other. 

The presence of an oxide film 
on the surface of one or both of 
the adjoining metal faces is the 
main hindrance to effective union 
whether by allo;^g or adhesion, 
since this condition prevents that 
intimate contact between the 
atomic surfaces which is essential 
if a good weld is to be made. Vari- 
ous methods are adopted for 
breaking down these oxide films 
and carrying them clear of the 
joint. Li most fusion welds a 
chemical flux is applied to the 
joint faces either before welding 
starts or during the process. Such 
fluxes dissolve the oxides and then 
float themselves and the products 
of their action, in the form of slag, 
to the outer surface of the molten 
pool. Many of these fluxes and 
their products are strongly corro- 
sive and need to be removed care- 
fully and as soon as possible after 
the completion of a weld. Others 
are extremely tenacious and diffi- 
cult to remove after solidification. 

Melting alone^ with a flux, is 
usually sufficient to give the in- 
timacy of contact essential to the 


I — Projection 
— Roller Seam 
— Spot 

metal structure or finish harmful, 
or should the cast structure which 
is produced be undesirable, pres- 
sure might be used in conjunction 
with heat to give more suitable 
welding conditions. Here the heat 
serves to soften the metal and also 
to speed up the rate of recrystallis- 
ation so that, as the pressure 
crushes the two faces closely to- 
gether, grain growth can take 
place between them, across the 
interface, without actual melting 
of the metal. Usually the greater 
the pressure the less the necessary 
external application of heat and 
vice versa. 

When pressure is used, often to 
give suitable conditions for heating 
rather than to assist actual union 
{e.g. in spot welding), a flux could 
be used to assist deoxidation, but 
more often some form of deoxida- 
tion such as wire brushing, mach- 
ining, or pickling would be per- 
formed immediately before welffing 
and the pressure relied on to 
squeeze out, or render ineffective, 
any remaining harmful oxide. 

Most welding processes have 
developed from the adoption of 
new methods for heating metal. 
Earliest heating was by charcoal 
fire, used for forge welding ; then 
the gas and pressure air flame, and, 
later, the gas and pressure oxygen 
flame, were used to give more con- 
centrated and intense heating, 
leading to oxy-aceytlene welding. 
Arc welding processes grew from 
the attempt to use the concentrated 
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heat from the carbon arc. Further 
development took place with 
adoption of resistance heating. 


ST^fiTWG 0inPL£- 




^ BASEPLATE ^ 



1 


EXTRUDED METAL 




1 ^ 



' 7 

y PENETRATION 




Welding. Stud weld (arc type) before 
and, bottom, after welding 


leading to butt welding, spot weld- 
ing, flash butt welding, etc. Use 
of the intense heat from the com- 
bustion of thermit led to the 
development of the thermit pro- 
cesses ; the use of the heat of re- 
combination of atomised hydrogen 
led to the atomic hydrogen pro- 
cess ; and so on. Development of 
techniques for control of the rates 
of heating and cooling made it 
possible to weld more metals. 

All fusion welding processes are 
basically casting processes, so that 
a metal that wiU not cast easily 
will not as a rule weld easily by a 
fusion process. The simplest 
method of fusion welding is by 
pouring on. The joint is prepared in 
position within a mould of suitable 
size and shape. Super-heated 
molten metal is then poured into 
the mould, the volume of metal 
and degree of super-heat being ad- 
justed so that there is sufficient 
heat to melt the joint faces and 
ensure effective union. It is 
a wasteful process, uncertain in its 
action, and requires considerable 
finish dressing. In thermit weld- 
ing, applicable to iron and some 
steels, the melting and casting 



Welding. Hash butt weld before 
and, bottom, after welding 


are performed almost simultane- 
ously under the influence of the 
heat and molten metal from burn- 
ing thermit. This method was 
frequently used for joining tram 
rails ; it is suitable for repair 
work on large cast iron parts. 

In the oxy-gas processes oxygen 
and a combustible gas are mixed 
and burned under pressure, the in- 
tensely hot flame which results 
being used to produce localised 
melting and fusion of the joint 
faces assisted, possibly, by the 
addition of extra metal melted 
simultaneously from a separate 
filler rod. The process can be very 
economical and the resulting finish 
pleasing. Most welding of this type 
is done with a mixture of oxygen 
and acetylene gas in an Oxy- 
acetylene Blowpipe (g.v.) ; an 



Welding. Smith weld before and, 
bottom, after welding 


oxygen-helium mixture is used for 
welding light alloys. 

Brazing and other similar meth- 
ods in which a sandwiched, rela- 
tively low melting point, dis- 
similar metal is used to make the 
joint are most frequently done with 
the oxy-acetylene flame, though 
other means of heating can be used. 
The parent metal is not melted by 
the heat, but is raised to a suffi- 
ciently high temp, to permit its 
alloying with the molten joining 
metal, or to allow “ wetting ” of 
the joint face with the latter by 
adhesion. 

Electric welding, covering an 
important group of fusion welding 
processes, is described under that 
head. Its most important forms 
are shielded metal arc welding, 
carbon arc welding, and argon 
shielded arc welding. The arc 
method has been adapted to a 
method for automatic stud weld- 
ing, differing from the projection 
method for stud welding. Deve- 
loped from the shielded metal arc 
method is the automatic process 
called submerged arc welding. For 
this the flux coating of the metal 
filler wire electrode is replaced by 
a loose powder heaped around the 


joint edges. The electrode tip is 
submerged in this powder and the 
arc is struck through it between 
the electrode tip and the work- 
piece. Unfused powder can he 
swept up "after weldiug and used 
again. The method is applicable 
only to straight seams in the hori- 
zontal underhand position. 

In still another fusion process, 
atomic hydrogen welding, the in- 
tense heat of recombination of 
atomised hydrogen is used for 
welding. Molecular hydrogen 
(Hg) is passed from a jet through 
an electric arc which causes the 
gas to separate to the simple 
atomic form (H). As it leaves the 
arc the hydrogen recombines, giv- 
ing off intense heat in the process, 
before burning in the surrounding 
air. This process has a considerable 
field of usefulness in welding, e.ff, 
heat-resisting alloys. 

The oldest method of welding is 
the pressure method used, for butt 
welds, by the village blacksmith. 
In this the hammering gives the 
necessary intimacy of contact be- 
tween the joint faces, and simul- 
taneously drives some of the oxide 
to the outside of the joint, some- 
times being assisted by a flux made 
from silver sand and burnt borax. 

From the forge weld it is a simple 
development to butt welding and 
flash butt welding, processes in 
which the butting faces must be of 
identical shape and area. For butt 
welding each contact surface must 



Welding. Flash welded pipe before 
and, bottom, after welding 


be highly finished, to ensure uni- 
formity of contact as the two faces 
are held together in the machine 
under pressure and electric current 
passed from one side to the other. 
Since the electric resistance at the 
interface is higher than in the rest 
of the circuit, heat is generated in 
the vicinity and current is passed 
until the parts are hot enough to 
deform plastically under the pres- 
sure and a weld is formed between 
them. Very heavy currents are 
needed. Flash welding requires 
less current and less accurate 
manhinmg . 
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In spot welding, used for local- 
ised unions between overlapped 
plates, the applied pressure is used 
chiefly to give suitable heating 
conditions. Localisation of pres- 
sure and current in projection 
welding is secured by raising suit- 
ably shaped projections on the 
•inner face of one or other of the 
two lapped plates before placing 
them in the machine. The plates 
are held together between two 
flat platen electrodes and current 
is passed from one to the other via 
the contacts with the tops of the 
projections, in which localities the 
heating takes place. This method 
is used for a form of stud weld in 
which the stud end forms the pro- 
jection. In seam or roller seam 
welding the two spot welding elec- 
trodes are replaced by roller disks 
which revolve and feed the lapped 
joint through at a constant speed. 
Spot welds are made by switching 
the current on and off at regular 
intervals. These spots can be 
made to overlap and so produce a 
continuous gas- and water-tight 
joint which is a true seam weld. 

The tendency in pressure weld- 
ing is to use higher pressures 
with correspondingly less heat ; 
e.g. to produce aluminium clad 
duralumin sheet, a thick slab of 
duralumin is hot rolled between 
two thinner slabs of aluminium, 
the slabs being welded to each 
other as the thickness is reduced 
to plate dimensions. 

When wide use of welding began 
there was a general tendency 
to forget the mechanically rigid 
nature of a welded joint and to 
treat a design as if it had been 
bolted or riveted, with the result 
that, very often, disastrous stresses 
developed in what was nominally 
a safe structure, and welding was 
blamed. Once design was adapted 
to the process, the results were 
often revolutionary. Perhaps the 
beat example of this was the deve- 
lopment of the arc welded portal 
frame system for engineering 
structures by which spacious halls 



and factories can be constructed 
without iatemal pillars and with 
little or no truss work. This type 
of welded construction was also 
adopted for use with reinforced 
concrete. Plash butt welding was 
used on high tensile steel struc- 
tures to make shapes and attain 
strengths otherwise obtainable 
only by complicated forging or 
casting operations. 

The various processes each have 
applications to which they are 
particularly suited ; and different 
processes might each be economic- 
ally used in different ^parts of one 
whole : e.g. in a normally designed 
aircraft argon arc welding, atomic 
hydrogen welding, brazing, flash 
butt welding, oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, projection welding, seam 
welding, shielded metal arc weld- 
ing, soldering, and spot welding 
might all be present in different 
parts of the machine. 

Or. G>. Tweeddale 

Welfare. Term used to de- 
scribe the care of employees cus- 
tomarily taken in large works 
over and above the provision 
imposed by law of adequate air, 
warmth, rest periods, etc. Wel- 
fare officers, specially trained to 
deal with human beings and with 
the duty to promote the health 
and happiness, and thereby tho 
efficiency, of the workers, are ap- 
pointed in many factories and 
other large industrial concerns. 

Welliaven, Johan Sebastian 
Cammbrmejer (1807-73). Norwe- 
gian poet. Born Dec. 22, 1807, he 
was professor of philosophy at 
Christiania (Oslo), 1846-67, and 
died there Oct, 21, 1873. His first 
poem was a sonnet sequence, The 
Twilight of Norway, 1834. This 
was greeted with scorn by rival 
poets, and denounced as unpat- 
riotic and unbalanced by others. 
It was nevertheless an epoch- 
making event in Norwegian litera- 
ture, and Welhaven is now recog- 
nized as one of the finest modem 
Norwegian poets. His later vol- 
umes (1839, 1845, 1851, 1859) con- 
tain some of the most beautiful 
lyrics in the language. Many have 
been set to music by Kjerulf and 
others, and a few have been ren- 
dered into English by Johan Dahl 
in his collection of Norwegian and 
Swedish Poems, 1872. 

Well. Artificial boring made 
in order to obtain water from the 
earth. This method of getting 
water is a very ancient one, and 
there are many references to wells 
in the Bible and in other early 
literature. The waters of many 
weUs were believed to possess mira- 
culous properties ; hence the many 


holy wells in various countries. 
Others were wishing wells, or were 
believed to possess powers of other 
various kinds. 

Well sinking is among the most 
ancient branches of engineering. 
Until the end of the 18th century, 
all wells were dug or otherwise ex- 
cavated ; and, with few exceptions, 
were not of great depth. Some- 
very large dug wells contribute to 
the water supply of London. 
These are sunk into the chalk, and 
from their bottoms horizontal 
headings are driven to great dis- 
tances to obtain a large surface 
for percolation. Most wells today 
are driven or bored. Sinking a 
driven well consists of forcing 
down into the ground a jointed 
pipe until water is reached. More 
commonly, and always for great 
depths, the well is bored and lined 
with vTought iron. Bored wells 
are commonly called Artesian wells. 
Drilling is done either with rotat- 
ing or with percussive tools. Oil 
wells are sunk and lined in the 
same way as water wells. See Arte- 
sian Well ; Boring ; Drilling. 

Welland. River of England. It 
rises in Northants, and flows main- 
ly N.E., forming the boundary be- 
tween that county and Leios, and 
then Rutland. Near Crowland it 
enters Lines, across which it flows 
to the Wash. It is about 70 m. 
long, and is used by small vessels 
as far as Market Deeping. This is 
one of the few English rivers which 
has an aegir (bore), 

Welland. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. It is situated on the 
river and ship canal of the same 
name, 20 m. W. of Buffalo, and 
has stations on the C.P.R. and 
C.N.R. , Its industries include the 
manufacture of farming machin- 
ery, forgings, shoes, and 'textiles. 
Pop. 15,780. 

Welland Ship Canal. Cana- 
dian waterway connecting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. First built 
1824-29 as a small canal, having 
40 wooden locks with a depth of 
8 ft,, it has undergone a series 
of developments culminating in 
1914-29 in the construction by the 
dominion govt, of the present ship 
canal. This extends from Port 
Weller on Lake Ontario to Port 
Golbome on Lake Erie, a distance 
of 25 m,, and represents one of the 
great engineering feats of the 
world. The 325-ft. difference in 
elevation between the levels of the 
two lakes is overcome by 7 locks 
each with a lift of 46J ft, ; at 
Thorold the flight locks, built 
double, have a combined lift of 
139i ft. Each lock is 859 ft. long 
and 80 ft. wide. The guard look at 
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Humberstone is 1,380 ft. long. 
The canal, which in an eight- 
month season carries some 
12,000,000 tons of cargo, is an 
integral part of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence river route from the 
Atlantic to the heart of North 
America. 

Welldon, James Edward 
Cowell (1854-1937), A British 
schoolmaster and divine. Born 

at Tonbridge, 

Kent, the son 
of a school- 
master, he was 
educated at 
Eton and 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Having grad- 
uated as senior 
E. C. Welldon, classic, he was 
British schoolmaster fellow and 
and fflTtoe 

before being appointed in 1883 
headmaster of Dulwich. Two 
years later he became headmaster 
of Harrow, and was then bishop 
of Calcutta, 1898-1902. Next 
Welldon. was chosen canon of 
Westminster, in 1906 dean of 
Manchester, and in 1918 dean of 
Durham. Distinguished as scholar, 
lecturer, and preacher, he pub- 
lished translations of Aristotle, 
sermons to hoys, and The Hope 
of Immortality, 1898 ; The Gospel 
in a Great City, 1910 ; Time 
and Eternity, 1928 ; Forty Years 
On, 1935. He retired in 1933, 
and died June 17, 1937. 

Welle. River of the Belgian 
Congo. It rises near the border 
with Kenya, W. of Wadelai, and 
flows W., forming the upper 
portion of the Ubangi {q*v.). 

Weller, Samuel. Character in 
The Pickwick Papers, by Dickens. 
Sam is Mr. Pickwick’s most 
devoted servant, a light-hearted, 
good-natured, humorous, shrewd 
cockney. The immense success of 
The Pickwick Papers on its 
original appearance in monthly 
parts dated from the iBxst appear- 
ance of Sam in the 4th number, 
from which point onwards he 
figures in almost every scene, and 
becomes a leading character. 
The character, especially in re- 
spect of the tricks of speech which 
came to be known as Wellerisms 
(e.g, “ Out vith it, as the father 
said to the child when he swal- 
lowed a farden ”), is said to be 
based on that of an actor called 
Sam Vale. Sam’s father, Tony, 
makes a later appearance in the 
book. He is a stout old coach- 
man, full of quaint anecdote, 
and is also landlord of the Marquis 
of Granby, Dorking. 


Welles, (George) Orson (b. 
1915). American actor and film 
director. Born at Kenosha, Wis., 

May 6, 1915, 

he went to 
high school at 
Woodstock, 

111., and made 
a stage d6but 
in 1931 at the 
Gate Theatre, 

Dublin. He 

toured the - „ 

TT H A ■nri+L Orson Welles, 
U.fc).A. with American actor 
Kath er me 

Cornell, and in New York founded 
the Mercury Theatre and was 
director of the Ne^o People’s 
Theatre. In 1938 his broadcast 
adaptation of Wells’s War of 
the Worlds created mass panic. 
As film director he made screen 
history with Citizen Kane, a 
masterpiece of satire, shown in 
England in 1942. Other expres- 
sions of a sombre personality 
were The Magnificent Ambersons, 
and Journey into Fear ; he acted 
Rochester in Jane Eyre, and Harry 
Lime in The Third Man. 

Welles, Sumner (b. 1892). 
American politician. Born in 
New York, Oct. 14, 1892, he was 
educated at 
Groton and 
Harvard. Af- 
ter holding- 
diplomatic 
posts in Tokyo 
and Latin 
America, he 
was Coolidge’s 
representative 
Sumner W^es, in Honduras 
AmenoaEwUhoian during the 

revolution of 1924. Assistant sec- 
retary of state from 1933, with a 
short period as ambassador to 
Cuba, he became under-secretary 
in 1937. Welles earned out a “ fact- 
finding ” mission for Roosevelt in 
Germany, Italy, and Great Britain 
at the beginning of the Second Great 
War. Mter the U.S.A. entered 
the war Welles held innumerable 
intervews with European and 
Asiatic diplomats, and headed a 
delegation to the Pan-American 
conference at Rio. A committee 
of which he was chairman drafted 
a document which with few 
changes emerged as the agreement 
of the Moscow conference, 1943. 
Differences on policy were re- 
puted to have led to his resigning 
the under-seoretaryship on Sept. 
26 that year. Welles published 
Naboth’s Vineyard, 1928; The 
World ofthe Four Freedoms, 1943 ; 
Where Are We Heading ?, 1947 ; 
and edited an English trans. of the 
diary of Count Oiono. 


Wellesley, Richard Colley 
Wellesley or Wesley, Mar- 
quess (1760-1842). British ad- 
ministrator. Born at Dangan 
Castle, Meath, June 20, 1760, he 
was a son of the earl of Mornington 
and elder brother of the duke of 
Wellington. Educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s Irish 

title in 1781, 

and in 1784 
was ^^elected an 

governor - pn- Marquess Wellesley, 
eral, and there British administrator 
he remained A/ter sir T. tawrenee 
until 1805, greatly enlarging the 
authority of GreatBritain, dispos- 
ing of French rivalry, winning the 
Mahratta War, and proving himself 
in war and peace alike a capable 
and enlightened administrator, 
although his innovations in the 
civil service and attempts at in- 
troducing free trade were severely 
criticised. As a Tory politician 
and a marquess, created in 1799, 
Wellesley was foreign secretary 
1809-12, and lord-lieufcenant of 
Ireland 1821-28, supporting the 
movement for R.C. emancipation. 
He died without sons. Sept. 26, 
1842. £fee India. OorisuU Lives, 
W. M. Torrens, 1880; W. H. 
Hutton, 1893; G. B. Malleson, 
1905 ; India under Wellesley, P. 
E. Roberts, 1929. 

Wellesley College. American 
college for women, at Welles- 
ley, Mass. It was founded by 
Henry Durant (1822-81), Boston 
lawyer, business man, and evan- 
gelist, who with his wife, decided 
in 1870 to devote their country 
home and fortune to the Christian 
education of young women. It 
was greatly developed during 
1882-87 under the presidency of 
Alice Palmer, who transformed it 
from a kind of boarding school 
to a genuine college. There are 
now 1,700 students, a teaching 
staff of 200, and an endowment 
of over $13,000,000. Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek is the best known of its 
students. 

WelUiansen, Jitlius (1844- 
1918). German Biblical critic. 
Bom at Hameln, Westphalia, 
May 17, 1844, he was educated 
at Gottingen. In 1872 he became 
professor of theology at Greifswald, 
in 1882 at Halle, and in 1886 at 
Marburg. During 1892-1913 he 
was professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at Gottingen, and he died 
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Feb. 20, 1918. Wellhatisen made 
his reputation by scientific critical 
works on The Bible, among 
which The Composition of the 
Hexateuch, 1889, is a standard 
work. See Criticism, Biblical, 
Wellingborough. Market tn. 
and urban dist., giving its name to 
a CO. constituency of Nofthants, 



Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. 

Parish church of All Hallows and 

memorial cross to the townsmen 
who fell in the First Great War 

England. Jt stands on a hill, near 
the Nene, 10 m. N.E. of North- 
ampton, and has stations on the 
rly. The principal churches are All 
Hallows, an ancient building, and 
S. Mary’s, modern. The town is a 
centre of agriculture, and of the 
boot and shoe industry. Beer is 
made, and there are foundries and 
smelting works. Wellingborough 
had a market as early as 1200, and 
at one time was known for its 
chalybeate waters. Pop. est. 
28,571. 

Wellington. Vessel moored 
on the Thames, at Temple Stairs 
on the Victoria Embankment, 
London. Acting as the livery hall 
of the honourable, company of 
master mariners, she was formerly 
an Admiralty sloop and was con- 
verted at Chatham in 1948, 
arriving at her present berth on 
Dec. 9. The handsome court 
room occupies what was once the 
engine room. A double staircase 
came from the old passenger ship 
Viper. 

Wellington. Type of British 
bomber aircraft. It was designed 
and built by Vickers- Armstrongs ; 
it first few in 1936, and delivery 
to R.A.F. squadrons began in 
1939, The Wellin^on was the 
first military aircraft built 
on the geodetic principle, and 
eighteen versions were developed. 



A midwing canti- 
lever monoplane, 
the Wellington • 
was powered by 
twin engines 
developing a - 
total of 2,1 00 h.p. 
to give a speed ■ 
of 300 m.p.h. ; 

The aircraft had 
a range of 2,550 
m. and carried a ‘ 
crew of six. Arm- 
ament consisted 
of six to eight *303 machine guns. 
Until the introduction of the four- 
engined bomber, the Wellington 
was the backbone of Bomber 
Command’s striking force in the 
Second Great War. It iSrst went 
into action at Wllhelmshaven 
the day after war was declared, 
and was in continuous service 
with Bomber and Coastal Com- 
mands, oj^erating from bases in 
Great Britain, Imdia, the Middle 
East, N. Africa, and Italy. It 
served on convoy protection, 
overseas reconnaissance, mine- 
laying, anti-submarine duties, and 
was used to detect and explode 
magnetic mines. Wellingtons with 
Coastal Command were equipped 
to carry depth charges, mines, 
torpedoes, and a Leigh Light. 
At the end of the war, 11,391 
Wellingtons had been built and 
put into service. Prom this 
machine was developed the slightly 
larger Warwick, used for sea-air 
rescue work and as a transport. 
See Geodetic Construction. 

Wellington. Prov. of New 
Zealand. Situated at the S. 
end of North Island, it has an 
area of 10,870 sq. m. It is tra- 
versed by several mountain ranges, 
with Ruapehu as the highest peak 
(9,068 ft.). The 
chief towns are 
Wellington and 
Wanganui. Agri- 
cultural, pastoral, 
and timber-grow- 
ing industries 
support a pop. 
estimated at 
367,500. 

Wellington. 

Market town and 
urban dist. of 
Shropshire, Eng- 
land. It is 10 m. 

E. of Shrewsbury 
and 152 m. N.W. 
of London, being 
a rly. junction 
and also on a 
canal leading to 
the Severn. The 
chief church is 
All Saints, and 


industries include making agri- 
cultural implements and malting. 
Wellington was once important 
because of its position near the 
Welsh border. For parliamentary 
purposes it is included within the 
Wrekin division. Pop. est. 12,000. 

Wellington. Market town and 
urban dist. of Somerset, England. 
It stands on the river Tone, 6 m. 
S.W. of Taunton, to which there 
runs a rly. The chief building is 
St. John’s church, a fine Perpen- 
dicular edifice of the 15th century. 
There is a county school. Woollen 
textiles, furniture, and bricks are 
made. On the Blackdowns is a 
monument to the duke of Welling- 
ton, who took his title from this 
town. Pop. 7,128. 

Wellington. Capital of New 
Zealand since 1865. Situated in 
Wellington prov., North Is., it 
stands on 'the W. shore of Port 
Nicholson, an inlet of Cook 
Strait. Gibbon Wakefield planted 
his first settlement here in 1840, 
naming it Britannia, this being 
later changed in honour of the 
victor of Waterloo. The chief 
feature is a magnificent harbour 
6 m. long by 6 m. wide, from which 
are shipped to overseas markets 
large quantities of butter, cheese. 
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Ashton, known as 
a poet Tinder the 
name of Dorothy 
Wellesley. The 
eldest son bears 
the courtesy title 
of marquess of 
Douro. The seat 
of the duke is 
Strathfieldsaye, 
Hants. 

Wellington, 

AaTHTJB Wel- 
lesley, 1st 


Wellington, New Zealand. The Parliament buildings, s l s y, ibx 

shOTtfing, right, the statue o£ John Ballanoe, a former premier Duke O E 

(17 6 9-18 5 2). 

mutton, beef, wool, apples, and British soldier and politician. A 
timber. Most of the houses are younger son of Garrett Wesley 
still of the wooden bungalow (d. 1781), 1st earl of Mornington, 
type, mainly situated on the slopes an Irish peer, he was born in 
of hills which enclose the town, Morrion Street, Dublin, April 29 
Thpre are fine public buildings, or May 1, 1769. His family had 
including Government House, the b.een settled in Ireland for about 
houses of parliament, and .the 200 years; its original name of 
university college, while the Colley had been changed to 
national museum is here. Building Wesley and later became Wel- 
of a cathedral was destined to lesley. Educated at Eton, Arthur 
start in 1951. Wellington is the went afterwards to a military 
seat of an R.C. archbishop, school at Angers. In 1787 he 
There is little heavy industry, 
but many small establishments I 
are engaged in the manufacture I 
of soap, candles, ropes, and 
wooUens; there are also some i 
brewing, tanning, and shipbuild- 
ing. Wellington is connected by 
rly. with Auckland and Napier, i 
Pop. est. 186,000. 

Wellington. Mt. of Tasmania, 

Australia, 4-, 166 ft. high. It lies , 
immediately to the W. of Hobart. ■ 

A motor road to the summit, 
opened in 1937, has magnificent 
views. Mt. Wellington is a winter 
sports resort, 

Wellington. Municipality in 
Wellington co,, New South Wales^ 

Australia, A gold-mining centre 
at the junction of the BeU and 
Macquarie rivers, it is 255 m. by 
rly. N.W. of Sydney. The sur- 
rounding area is a progressive 
farming and pastoral dist., one 
of the chief crops being onions. 

Near by are caves in the limestone 

rocks similar to the famous Count B'Orsay, in the National 

Jenolan CaTes. 

Wellington^ Duke qf. Title entered the 73rd Highlanders and 
. borne by the Wellesley family since in 1793 became a lieut.-coL in the 
1814. Arthur Wellesley, the great 33rd Foot (now Duke of Welling- 
soJdier (v.i,), was raised through ton’s Regiment). He also sat in 
the peerage to a dukedom in 1814. the Irish parliament for Trim. In 
On his death in 1852 he was 1794 he saw active service in the 



and thanlced by parliament. From 
1805, when he left India, to 1808 
he was fighting in Hanover and 
Denmark, while also M.P. for Rye 
and secretary for Ireland. 

In 1808 Wellesley went to Portu- 
gal in command of a division. 
Though he won the battle of 
Vimeiro, superior officers did not 
approve of his actions and he re- 
turned to England. In 1809, 
however, he went back to Portugal 
in chief command, and until 1814 
led the campaign against France 
which is described under Peninsular 
Wsir. His rewards were consider- 
able. The English king made him 
viscount in 1809, earl and marquess 
three yesilrs later, and in 1814 duke, 
while £100,000 was voted to him. 
Spain and Portugal each created 
him a duke. After the last battle, 
at Toulouse, Wellington was sent 
to Paris as ambassador, and he 
was at the congress of Vienna when 
the news of Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba arrived. At once he took 
command of the British army and 
its allies, and won the decisive 
battle of Waterloo (q.v,). From 
1815 to 1818 he was in France in 
command of the international 
army of occupation. Despite his 
moderation his popularity in 
France waned and attempts were 
made to kill him. 

In 1818 the duke really began 
his career as a Tory politician ; he 
became master-general of the 
ordnance under Liverpool. In 
1821 he attended the congress of 
Verona. In 1826 he was made 
commander-in-chief, but next year 
resigned his offices owing to a 
dislike of Canning. He returned 
to the headship of the army on 
the latter’s death, and in 1828 be- 
came prime minister. During his 
term of office he repealed the Test 
and Corporation Acts and was re- 
sponsible for the emancipation of 
the Roman Cathohos, but he would 
not assent to the proposed exten- 
sion of the franchise, and in 1830 
he resigned. In 1834-35 he was 
foreign secretary under Peel, and 
during 1841-46 was cabinet min- 
ister without portfolio. He died 
at Walmer Castle, Sept. 14, 1852, 
as warden of the Cinque Ports. 
He was Jburied under the dome of 
S. Paul’s cathedral; a monument 
to him was erected in the nave. 


followed by his son Arthur (1807- 
84), who in 1863 succeeded to the 
earldom of Mornington, another 
peerage in the family. He died 
without issue and was succeeded 
in turn by nephews. In 1943 the 
title came to Gerald Wellesley as 
7th duke. He was born Atg. 21, 
1885, and inarrieci Dorothy Violet 


Netherlands and in 1796 went to 
India, where his elder brother soon 
became governor-general. Arthur 
was made commander-in-chief in 
Mysore, and in 1803 conducted 
with marked success a campaign 
against the Mahrattas, his greatest 
exploit being the victory at Assaye, 
Sept. 23. For this he was knighted 


Wellington has been rfklled a 
lucky mediocrity ; but it is fairer 
to say he achieved outstanding 
success by keeping both feet firmly 
on the groimd and through his 
abundant common sense, con- 
scientiousness, and complete in- 
tegrity. He was no self-seeker; 
he was stiff, reserved, a profound 




Wdlington doUege, BerksMre. Hain building of tbe public 
school opened in 1853 


believer in the order of things, 
dividing the world into those who 
ruled and those who obeyed. The 
nickname of Iron Duke testifies to 
his stern discipline, and few com- 
manders can have made troops 
perform such services without any 
mutual affection. He was not in- 
human ; he liked and was adored 
by children, and the marriage he 
made with Kitty Pakenham, 
daughter of Lord Longford, was 
romantically undertaken even if it 
largely failed. Many laconic re- 
marks have come down as re- 
minders of his sardonic humour. 

Without strategic genius, he was 
probably unsurpassed even by 
Napoleon or Marlborough on the 
battlefield, while his organization 
of supplies and of the material 
welfare of troops was a model. His 
international outlook after the 
Vienna treaties was conciliatory ; 
and in domestic politics, though a 
poor debater, though so much op- 
posed to the Reform Bill that his 
windows were broken by the mob, 
he was ready to put public good 
before the party interest, and 
loyally backed the reforms of Peel, 
Prestige .remained to the end : ho 
was the man who had beaten 
Napoleon ; and the grief shown at 
his funeral has seldom been 
equalled. The Wellington me- 
morial stands at Hyde Park Corner 


and near by in 
the park the 
Achilles Statue 
(g-.r.) also com- 
memorates the 
duke. Another 
statue is outside 
the Royal Ex- 
change. And, 
as Guedalla 
said, “How 
many English 
streets, squares, 
m onuments, 
and licensed premises bear the 
name of Wellington ? His title has 
become one of the commonplaces 
of urban, and even imperial, topo- 
graphy.” /See Apsley House, also 
in N.V. ; Strathfieldsaye ; and 
articles on the various battles. 



Bibliography, Wellington Dis- 

E atches, ed. J. Garwood, 1837-45 ; 

otters, ed. as A Great Man’s 
Friendship, Lady Burghclere, 1927 ; 
Lives, Sir H. Maxwell, 1900 ; J. W. 
Fortescue, 1925 ; The Duke, P. 
Guedalla, 1931 ; The Man Welling- 
ton, M. Wellesley, 1937 : Napoleon 
and Wellington, C. 0. Head, 1939 ; 
Wellington, R. Aldington, 1946. 

WellixLgtoxi Barracks* London 
barracks. Headquarters of the 
Foot Guards, they are at the S.W. 
corner of St. James’s Park 
between Birdcage Walk, Bucking- 
ham Gate, and York Street. Built 
in 1834, they were enlarged in 1859. 
The Guards’ Chapel (?.«.) was 
destroyed by a German flying 
bomb during a service, on Sunday, 
June 18, 1944. 

Wellington College. English 
public school. It was founded as a 
memorial to the 1st duke of Well- 



Wells, Somerset. West front of the cathedral, considered one of the best examples of Barly English ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. It is ornamented with over 300 statues, many of which are perfect specimens of medieval sculpture. Upper 
picture, the 15th century gateway of the castellated bishop’s palace, founded in 1088, from the moat. See p. 8506 
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ington, public subscriptions being 
obtained to establish a school for 
the education of the sons of de- 
ceased army officers. A site was 
secured near Wokingham, and the 
buildings were opened in 1859. 
There are a college proper and four 
houses, altogether holding, about 
620 boys, ninety sons of deceased 
army officers being received on the 
foundation at nominal fees. 

Wellingtonia, Redwood, or 
Bia Tree. Huge evergreen tree 
{Sequoia girjantea) of the family 
Pinaceae. A native of the moun- 
tains of California, it is one of the 
tallest trees, attaining a height of 
over 320 ft., with a trunk diameter 
of 35 ft. The leaves are small and 
lilie green scales, overlapping on 
the branches and twigs. The male 
flowers are single or several to- 
gether at the ends of shoots ; the 
female flowers at the tips of other 
shoots may be passed over as 
growth buds. The cones are oval 
with blunt ends, 2-3 i ins. long, 
consisting of comparatively few 
four-pointed scales, with a de- 
pression in the middle of each. 
By growth-rings . one specimen of 
which a cross-section has been 
obtained has been computed at 
over 3,000 years old. 

Wells. City of Somerset, Eng- 
land. It lies low, being encircled by 
the Mendips, 20 m. 8. of Bristol, 

and has rly. 

stations. The 
magnificent 
cathedral, built 
mainly in the 
12th and 13th 
centuries, with 
a west front 
adorned with 
sculptured fig- 
ures, is almost the finest in Eng- 
land, and has some fine stained 
glass, and a wonderful clock. Close 
by is the bishop’s palace, sur- 
rounded by a moat. Vicars’ Close 
contains old houses, forming a 
picturesq^ue avenue, with a little 
chapel at the end. S. Cuthbert’s 
is a fine church, spacious and with 
one or two interesting relics. In 
WeUs is an important theological 
college for the Anglican ministry. 
The city owes its origin and its 
name to some springs dedicated to 
S. Andrew. It was made the seat 
of a bishop about 900, and in 1 139, 
after continuous disputes with 
Bath, the see was given the name 
of Bath and Wells. Wells has long 
been a corporate town, and was 
represonted in parliament until 
1868. E ormerly a market for cloth, 
it now has fairs and markets for 
sheep, cattle, etc. Pop. est. 6,900. 
See illus., p. 8505. 
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C H ARLES 
Jeremiah (c, 
1798-1879 ). 
British poet. A 
Londoner, he 
bee a m e 
acquainted 
with Keats and 
H a z 1 i t t , 
attending the 
latter’s lectures, and practised for 
some years as a solicitor. His first 


C. J. WeUs. 
British poet 


literary effort. Stories After Na- 
ture, 1822, was unsuccessful. 
Joseph and his Brethren, a dra- 
matic poem, also failed when pub- 
lished in 1823, and was entirely 
lost sight of until 40 years later its 
merits were recognized by Rossetti 
and Swinburne, Meantime Wells 
had settled in France, amusing 
himself with field sports and with 
writing, but his reputation rests 
on Joseph and his Brethren. Wells 
died Feb. 17, 1879. 


H. G. WELLS: WRITER AND PROPHET 


Richard Church, ETovelist, Poet, and Critic 


An account of the life and, works of the most prolific British writer 
of the years 1890-1940, whose powers of scientific and political 
prophecy were equalled hy his genius for telling a story and his 
passionate enthusiasm for the idea of human rights. Many of his 
works are noted separately 


Herbert George WeUs, the most 
prolific and influential British 
writer since the death of Dickens, 
was born Sept. 21, 1866, at 
Bromley, Kent. His father was a 
professional cricketer who kept a 
retail shop, and his mother had 
been, and was to be again, in 
domestic service. One of a large 
family in a household suffering 
ffom chronic lack of prosperity, 
the boy’s abnormal genius for 
speculation was early fastened 
upon the problem of economics, 
the effect of poverty upon a free 
and fuU fimetioning of the intel- 
lectual and moral endowment of 
the individual and consequently 
of society. Shaw called poverty a 
crime. Wells always looked upon 
it as a disease. Throughout the 
many phases, aspects, and forms 
of his literary output, this primary 
motive was at work, colouring his 
aesthetic nature, and shaping the 
direction of his scientific interests. 

' He was apprenticed to a draper 
in Hythe, but at 18 left the world 
of trade and became a pupil 
teacher. Thence he went to what 
became later the Royal College of 
Science at S. Kensington, where 
he followed the lectures of T. H. 
Huxley. From that time both 
emotional and mental emancipa- 
tion marked this creature of 
perfervid genius. It expressed it- 
self in many ways, one of them 
being his traffic with the Fabian 
society and the Labour party in 
their early days. But neither 
administrative methods nor poli- 
tical machinery satisfied him as 
instruments of the surgical process 
which was to cure society of its fils. 
For one thing, both organizations 
accepted the fact of class distinc 
tions. Wells would have none of 
this, nor of the class warfare by 
which the Labour party proposed 
to remove those distinctions. 


Wells’s nature (and it was 
always the nature of an artist) led 
him to adopt the method and 
theory that wore most direct, most 
simple, and most immediate. He 
believed that by scientific educa- 
tion, with emphasis upon biology, 
mankind could be brought to a 
consciousness that society too can 
be established upon a biological 



basis, as a single living organism 
in which no member is more 
important than another, because 
all are complementary. In such a 
smooth- working and efficient unit, 
the finally integrated family of 
man, it would be as absurd to 
talk of one man being in a different 
social order from another as it 
would be, in a human body, to 
call the heart the seigneur over 
the kidneys. 

It is no exaggeration to suggest 
that this was the lifelong argument 
maintained by Wells through aU 
the chameleon forms of his vast 
literary output : novels, romances, 
pamphlets, short stories (The 
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Country of the Blind, one of the 
greatest short stories in English, 
is a direct allegorical exposition 
of this argument), histories, and 
social philosophies. This principle 
made him a devastating iconoclast. 
The Caesars, the Napoleons of 
history no sooner appear upon 
the scene of the human story than 
Wells retires to his laboratory 
methods, and with an air of calm 
detachment proceeds to attack 
such monumental -figures with an 
unexampled intensity of venom. 
Vague self-aggrandisement,, ego- 
centric mysticism ; these were for 
hi-m the capital enemy of scientific 
and efficient progress toward a 
society run on oiled economics. 

Wells’s Chief Books 

After taking his science degree 
in London university, Wells began 
his writing career with a handbook 
of biology. Expanding his studies 
by the aid of his genius and power- 
ful imagination, he wrote the 
scientific romances that rapidly 
made him famous. At 30 he was a 
successful author in a class of his 
own making. If he had any 
antecedents, they must have been 
the authors of Utopia, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and The Flying Indians. 
But in the breacith of humanity, 
the keen observation, the vast 
range of good-humoured sympathy, 
by which even the earliest of 
Wells’s romances are marked, this 
great social doctor must surely be 
indebted to a Kentish predecessor, 
Chaucer. Wells’s most mature and 
characteristic work, Tono-Bungay, 
shows a full, Chaucerian capacity 
for laughter, that laughter which 
comes only fi:om the depths of a 
giant appetite for life. 

His early books included The 
Time Machine, 1895, The Island of 
Doctor Moreau, 1896, The Invisible 
Man, 1897, The War of the 
Worlds, 1898, When the Sleeper 
Wakes, 1899, The First Men in the 
Moon, 1901, The Food of the Gods, 
1904, In the Days of the Comet, 

1906, The War in the Air, 1908, 
These were published while the 
author was stiU busy with his 
pamphleteering strife among the 
Fabians, in the course of which he 
produced This Misery of Boots, 

1907, New Worlds for Old, 1908. 

Combining sociology and his 

more free imaginative excursions, 
he wrote Anticipations, 1901, 
Mankind in the Making, 1903, and 
A Modern Utopia, 1905. But the 
combination was not absolute, in 
an artistic sense, until those books 
appeared by which he is most 
likely to be remembered. They 
had been indicated by his early 
book The Wheels of Chance, 189h 


in which his constant and central 
figure, that of a meek, mild, 
obstinate little “ common man ” 
first appeared ; the still, small 
critic of the monstrous growth of 
industrial society : its critic as 
well as its victim. That figure 
emerges in almost every one of his 
romances as well as his straight 
novels. Think of Bert Smallways, 
in The War in the Air. Think of 
Kipps, of Mr. Lewisham, of Mr 
Polly. The same little figure is 
really the narrator of The Outline 
of History, 1920, that book which 
summed up the whole attitude of 
the small, technical iconoclast, the 
unit of modern society, the fer- 
ment at work today in this vast 
leavening process which was still 
more accelerated by the Second 
Great War. 

The core of Wells’s work was 
such full-blooded as well as 
intellectualised novels as Love and 
Mr Lewisham, 1900, Kipps, 1905, 
Tono-Bungay, 1909, Ann Veronica, 

1909, The History of Mr Polly, 

1910, The New Maohiavelli, 1911, 
The Passionate Friends, 1913, and 
Joan and Peter, 1918. These are 
only examples, not a list, of his 
work in this kind. 

Thereafter, he tended, from 
about the end of the First Great 
War, to use the novel with a more 
urgent social purpose. This robbed 
his work of the opportunity to 
present more memorable indi- 
viduals such as Mr. Polly, and 
Uncle Ponderevo (in Tono-Bun- 
gay). After The Outline of 
Histoiy, 1920, he followed with 
variations upon that colossal 
text : The Salvaging of Civiliza- 
tion, 1921, A Year of Prophesying, 
1924, The Way the World is 
Going, 1928, The Open Conspiracy, 
1928, and innumerable smaller 
prophetic Jeremiads. He also 
produced, with Julian Huxley and 
his son G. P. Wells, The Science of 
Life, 1929 ; and, again alone, 
The Work, Wealth, and Happiness 
of Mankind, 1932. Experiment in 
Autobiography came in 1934 ; 
and in the last years of his life, 
when he was ill and tired and 
had almost lost hope in mankind, 
he still tried to prod the human 
race along the road to its 
salvation. He died in London, 
Aug. 13, 1946. 

Like Tolstoy, Wells seems in later 
life to have become impatient of 
his earlier activities as pure artist 
(for Wells was an artist of high 
calibre). At first he was content to 
symbolise his emotional reactions 
to the evils of society through a 
gallery of characters in the Dickens 
tradition : comic, pathetic, even 


tragic figures struggling against 
their own illiteracy and political 
ignorance, fighting to get out of 
the rut, to look around on the mess 
which the machine age was making 
of the fair world of nature. 
Gradually that struggle became 
an obsession with Wells. He joined 
in the struggle, and his novels 
became a stamping ground where- 
on his ideas wrestled with his 
indignation ; and with Tolstoy, he 
took his mission so seriously that 
he professed to have no time for 
his art as a novelist. But his 
great work remained as salutary 
as his later sermons, and the 
more memorable. They made 
him, with Shaw, one of the most 
powerful influences in his time, a 
time which began to show its full 
features at the beginning of the 
20th century, with the old political 
and religious forms breaking up, 
in preparation for those still to be 
established. 

Apart from Wells’s autobio- 
graphy, there are not many books 
about his life ; but H. G. Wells : 
a Sketch for a Portrait, by G. 
West, 1930, is useful. 

Wells, William (b. 1889). Brit- 
ish boxer, known as Bombardier 
WeUs. Born in London, Aug. 31, 
1889, he enlisted in the army and 
won the All India boxing cham- 
pionship. His professional career 
was erratic; he won the heavy- 
weight championship of England 
by defeating Iron Hague in six 
rounds at the National Sporting 
Club, April 24, 1911, but was twice 
knocked out within one year (1913) 
by Carpentier, at Ghent, and at the 
National Sporting Club. On Feb. 
27, 1919, he lost the English heavy- 
weight championship to Joe 
Beckett (g.?;.). Defeats and vic- 
tories continued to alternate until 
he retired in 1925. 

Well- Worship. Ritual venera- 
tion of water wells, fountains, 
springs, and pools. The worship 
may be addressed to the waters 
themselves, because of their ani- 
mation or mysterious powers, or to 
the deities or non-human spirits 
deemed to have in them tJieir 
casual or permanent abode. Primi- 
tive well-worship associated with 
W. Asian pastoral nomadism is 
recalled by biblical references to 
Beersheba, Shechem, and Bethle- 
hem. 

In Neolithic times Iberian agri- 
cultural peoples carried to Brit- 
ain and Ireland magico-religious 
usages, including the recognition 
of water-spirits. Survivals are 
traceable throughout Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall. 
Wishing and healing wells, as at 
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St. Oswald’s, Oswestry, and Worm 
Well, Durham, cover the marches 
of W. and N, England. Consult 
Ethnology in Folklore, G. L. 
Gomme, 1892 ; Lore of Holy 
Wells of England, R. G. Hope, 1893. 

Weis. Town of Upper Austria. 
It stands on the Traun, 15 m. by 
rly. S, W. of Linz. The chief build- 
ing is a Gothic church of the 15th 
century, the successor of an older 
one. There are a museum, a tower 
of the 14th century, and a building 
in which Maximilian I died in 1519. 
The town has some manufactures, 
but more considerable is its agri- 
cultural trade. A supply of natural 
gas is obtained by deep borings. 
The town occupies the site of the 
Roman Ovilaba, and was in the 
Middle Ages the capital of a duchy. 
Pop. 33,908. 

Welsbach, Gael Atjee, Baeon 
VON ( 1858-1929 ). Austrian chemist. 
Bornin Vienna, Sept. 1, 1858, he was 
the son of the inventor of the auto- 
matic printing press, Aloys von 
Welsbach (1813-69). He studied 
chemistry under Bunsen at Heidel- 
berg, specialising in rare ores, and 
made technical inventions. Work- 
ing at Vienna university from 
1882, he discovered the elements 
neodymium and praseodymium. 
In 1885 he evolved the mantle for 
gas light; in 1900 the osmium 
lamp ; in 1904 the pyrophoric al- 
loys used later in cigarette lighters. 
Welsbach thus became instrumen- 
tal in the creation of new and im- 
portant industries, in which he 
also held material interests. He 
died Aug. 4, 1929. 

Welsh, Fredeeiok (1886-1927). 
British boxer. Born at Pontypridd, 
March 5, 1886, he won the English 
light-weight championship in 1909 
by defeating Johnny Summers. 
Beaten by Matt Wells in 1911, he 
regained the title from him next 
year. He beat Hughie Mehegan for 
the championship of the British 
Empire at the National Sporting 
Club, Dec. 16, 1912 ; and became 
light-weight champion of the world 
by defeating Ritchie at Olympia, 
July 7, 1914. This last title he 
lost in 1917 to Benny Leonard, 
U.8.A. He died July 28, 1927. 

Welsh Corgi. Small, sturdy, 
short-legged dog, originating in 
Wales, where it is us^ to drive 
cattle and on farms. The name is 
said to be derived from Welsh cor, 
dwarf ; and gi or ci, dog. There are 
two varieties, the Pembroke and 
the Cardigan corgi. Both have fox- 
shaped heads, erect ears, rather 
long bodies, strong hind quarters, 
and an alert expression. The Pem- 
broke cor^, slightly the larger, has 
short straight legs with feet like 



those of a collie, a short erect tail, 
and a dense coat, red or red and 
white. The Cardigan corgi has 
slightly bowed front legs, large 
round feet, and a moderately long 
tail in a line with the back ; its 
hard-textured coat may be almost 
any colour except pure white. 

Welsh Guards. Regiment of 
the British army and a unit of the 
Guards bde. Formed in Feb., 1915, 
from a nucleus of 
Welshmen with the 
Grenadier Guards, the 
regt.went to France in 
Aug. and served there 
for the rest of the First 
Great War. Among 
the battle honours 
awarded were : Loos ; 
Ginchy; FlersCource- 
lette ; Morval ; Pilckem ; Poel- 
cappelle ; Cambrai, 1917, ’18 ; 
Bapaume, 1918 ; Canal du Nord ; 
Sambre. In May, 1939, a second 
bn. was formed, and at the out- 
break of the Second Great War 
both bns. went to France and 
fought ‘ through the campaign of 
1940. Next year they joined the 
Guards armoured div. with which 


Welsh 

Guards 

badge 


right hand of the comb, for which 
reason it was held on the left 
shoulder, the left hand playing the 
treble and the right hand playing 
the bass strings. 

Welsh Harp. Name of two inns , 
the Old and the New (or Upper) 
Welsh Harp, W. of Golder’s Green 
and Hendon, in Middlesex, Eng- 
land. Formerly popular resorts, 
they are in the Edgware Road, in a 
fork of the Brent Reservoir, now 
itself known as the Welsh Harp. 

Welsh Marches , For these bor- 
der territories, see Marches. 

Welshpool. Mun. bor. and mar- 
ket town of Montgomeryshire, 
Wales. It is 15 m. S. by W. of 
Oswestry and 182 - 
m. N.W. of Lon- 
don, on the Severn 
and Montgomery 
canal and on the 
-rly. Founded in 
the 12th century, 
it owes its exis- 
tence to the neigh- 


Welshpool anus 
bouring Powis Castle, the seat of 


Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. Parish church of S. Mary 
Valentine 

they served in the liberation of 
Europe (1944-45). A third bn. 
raised in 1942 became an armoured 
unit in N. Africa and Italy ; it was 
disbanded in 1945, and the 2nd bn. 
in 1947. 

Welsh Harp. 

Harp with three rows 
of strings. The two 
exterior rows were 
tuned in unison dia- 
tonicaUy, and there 
was an inner row to 
supply the extra 
sounds necessary to 
complete the chroma- 
tic scale. It was ^ 
unique in that the Welsh Poppy. PaJeyeUow 
™ flowe*. seed capsule, sod 

strmgs were on the leaves 


the lords of Powis, and later of 
the Herbert family. The Gothic 
church of S. Mary was restored in 
. , 1871. Other 
' buildings are the 
town hall, the 
Powysland muse- 
um of antiquities, 
and library. 
There is a trade 
in agricultural 
produce and some 
tanning. This is a 
good centre for 
angling and 
climbing. Welsh- 
p 0 0 1 was a 
borough under 
the lords of Powis 
before James I 
confirmed its 
charter in 1615. 
From 1536 to 
1728 it sent a 
member to parlia- 
ment. Market day, Mon. Pop- 
ulation 5,700. 

Welsh Poppy {Mecono'psis 

cambrica). Perennial herb of the 

family Papaveraceae, A native of 
W. Europe, it has 
a stout rootstock, 
branching to form a 
tuft. The long, pale 
green leaves are cut 
in from the sides 
into lance-shaped seg- 
ments. The large, 
four-petalled, long- 
stalked flowers are 
pale yellow in colour, 
and the fruit is a 
capsule of the usual 
poppy type. 
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Weltpolitik(Ger., world policy), the same scheme 
Term used in Germany before 1918 of expansion, and 
for the policy of making that was under the 
country a world power. It is chiefly control of the 
associated with the period covered same develop- 
by the reign of William II. ment c or p ora- 

" W elwitschia Mir abilis . Shrub t ion, although the 
of the family Gnetaceae. It is a two towns re- 
native of arid places near Mos- tained their 
samedes and Haigamchab in S.W. separate iden- 
Africa. Its “ trunk ” consists of a tities. Pron. 
brownish yellow disk of hard wood Wellin. 
only a few inches from the ground, Wem. Market 
from which proceed a solitary pair town and urban 



Wembley, Middlesex. Tbe Town Hall, municipal ofdces, 
and public library (left), built 1939 


of leathery, rihbon-like leaves, each 
six feet or over in length, more or 
less split into slender thongs. These 
are the only leaves the plant ever 
puts forth, and they last through- 
out its entire life, which exceeds a 
century. The flowers are pro- 
duced in small, erect, scarlet cones 


dist. of Shropshire, England. It is 
11 m. N. of Shrewsbury, on the 
main rly. to Crewe. An agricultural 
town, it has cattle markets and 
other trades in the produce of the 
surrounding dist., while flour mill- 
ing, cheese making, and brewing 
are carried on. The chief church is 


only church in Middlesex pre- 
served from pre-Norman times. 
Municipal buildings in Forty Lane 
were put up in 1989. The Watkin 
tower was an unfinished curiosity. 
Wembley is overwhelmingly resi- 
dential in character, but has 
motor, aircraft, electrical and 


near the edge of the disk. 

Welwyn. Rural dist. of Herts; 
England. It is in the valley of the 
Maran or Mimram, a trib. of the 
Lea, and is 22 m. by rly. N. of Lon- 
don. Edward Young, author of 
Night Thoughts, was rector here, 
1730-65, and is buried in the 
pariah church. 

Near by, just off the Great North 
Road, is Welwyn Garden City, 
which was begun in 1920, being 
planned on a site of some four sq. 
m. as the first example in the U.K. 
of a satellite town. It was de- 
signed to accommodate some of 
London’s surplus pop., and at the 
same time to develop its own in- 
dustries on suitable sites, away 
from the main residential areas. 
Originally developed by a private 
00 ., the town was in 1948 taken 
over by the ministry of Town and 
Country Planning as a “ new 
town.” Hatfield {q.v,) came within 


SS. Peter and Paul, with its Nor- 
man tower. Wem was at one time 
a corporate town, being governed 
by two bailiffs. Id. the neighbour- 
hood is Hawkstone Hall, the old 
seat of the HiUs, now used by an 
R.C. community. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop. est. 2,400. 

Wembley. Municipal borough 
of Middlesex j England. Lying 
midway between Willesden on the 
E. and Harrow on the W., it in- 
cludes Alperton, Kenton, Kings- 
bury, Preston, and Sudbury, and 
achieved the status of a borough in 
1937. It has had two M.P.s since 
1944. There are 15 stations on 
five rly. lines, including the Under- 
ground, and excellent connexion 
with London by bus, troUey bus, 
and Green Line, while the Grand 
Union Canal passes through Alper- 
ton. The parish church of S. J ohn 
was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
old S. Andrew’s, Kingsbury, is the 



Welwyn, Hertfordsbire. A view of Welwyn Garden City, a famous Bxitisb 
ezaninle of modem town-planning 


chemical industries. Its develop- 
ment began with the planning of 
the British Empire Exhibition 
(q.v.) of 1924-25, after which it 
became a sporting centre, for the 
F.A. Cup and Rugby League finals 
are played annually in the stadium 
of that exhibition, while the Empire 
pool and sports arena holds big 
swimming, skating, ice hockey, 
boxing, and other contests. The 
athletic, swimming, and fencing 
events of the 1948 Olympic Games 
were held here, and there are dirt 
track and greyhound racing at the 
stadium. The name Wembley is 
first found in 825; for c. 1,000 
years the old village belonged to 
the manor of Harrow. Pop. est. 
132,870. 

Wemyss. Name, of two small 
towns in Fife, Scotland. West 
Wemyss stands on the Firth of 
Forth, 2 m. N. of Uysart ; it has a 
rly. station and a harbour. In the 
neighbourhood is Wemyss Castle. 
East Wemyss is 2 m. S.W. of 
Backhaven, also with a rly. station. 

Wemyss Bay is a small seaport 
and watering-place of Renfrew- 
shire, ^Scotland, 31 m, W. of Glas- 
gow. Near is Castle Wemyss, seat 
of Lord Inverclyde, Pron. W^eems. 

Wemyss, Eabl op. Scottish 
title held by the Charteris family. 
The first holder was Sir John 
Wemyss, created a baron in 1628 
and earl of W emyss in 1633. After 
the death of James, 6th earl, the 
title fell into abeyance, as the heir, 
David, had been attainted for his 
share in the rebellion of ’45. Fran- 
cis, great-grandson of the 5th earl, 
was created Baron Wemyss in 
1821, and five years later secured 
the reversal of the attainder, thus 
becoming 6th earl of Wemyss. 
From hSn the succession passed 
direct to Francis, 12th earl, who 
was bom Jan. 19. 1912. and sun- 
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ceeded liis grandfather in 1937. 
He is also 8th earl of March. The 
heir bears the courtesy title of 
Lord Elcho. 

Wexi> Popular name for a seba- 
ceous cyst tumour which tends to 
grow most frequently on the scalp 
in adults and old persons. A wen 
is not dangerous, and can be excised 
by a simple operation. The Great 
Wen, or simply the Wen, was 
Cobbett’s name for London. 

Wenceslaus, Venoeslas, or 
Vaclav (d. c. 929). Bohemian 
saint and prince. Converted to 
Christianity, he received the ton- 
sure in the church at Levy Hradec, 
founded 871. He founded many 
churches in Prague and elsewhere 
in the principality, his generosity 
to them causing some discontent 
among the nobles. He was assas- 
sinated by his ambitious brother, 
Boleslav, on his way to early Mass 
on Sept. 28, probably 929, at Stara 
Boreslav. In 939 his body was re- 
moved to the church of S. Vitus in 
Prague. He was canonised, and is 
being regarded as the patron saint 
of Bohemia, the anniversary of his 
death being bis festival. He is the 
Good King Wenceslas of the song. 

Pour kings of Bohemia bore this 
name, of whom Wenceslaus IV is 
noticed below. 

Wenceslaus (1361-1419). King 
of Bohemia and Germany. Son of 
the emperor Charles IV, he was 
bom at Nuremberg, Feb. 26, 
1361. His father was also king of 
Bohemia, and made him ruler of 
that country before he was three 
years old. Wenceslaus was chosen 
German king in 1376, and two 
years later, when Charles died, 
he held sway over Germany and 
Bohemia, His indifference to pub- 
lic business caused an outcry from 
his' neglected subjects, quarrels 
in Bohemia led to the humilia- 
tion of a short imprisonment in 
1394, and in 1400 four of the 
German electors declared him 
deposed there. He became a 
prisoner in the hands of his ha}f- 
brother, Sigismnnd, but recovered 
his throne in 1404, and remained 
king until his death at Prague, 
Aug. 16, 1419. 

Wenchow. Former treaty port 
in the S. of Chekiang prov., China. 
A walled city intersected by many 
tidal canals, it was opened to 
foreign trade in 1877. Pop. 215,815. 

Wends. German name for all 
inhabitants of the area between 
Oder and Elbe. Their ancestors 
immigrated in the 8th-9th cen- 
turies, and the people have pre- 
^rved Slavonic characteristics. In 
its scientific application, the name 
means the Serbian pop. of Lusatia, 


on the upper and middle Spree. 
These number about 120,000, of 
whom over half were registered in 
1925 as still speaking their own 
language. They preserved, rather 
artificially as an attraction for 
tourists, their colourful, old- 
fashioned clothing, the women 
wearing huge white, starched bow 
caps and a whole range of skirts. 
Their allegedly closer relation to 
the Serbs than to other W. and S. 
Slavs has no scientific justification ; 
their language contains Polish and 
Czech elements. They were Christ- 
ianised by the Danes in 1168. 

Wendigo. Supernatural being 
in the folklore of the N. American 
Indians. LongfoUow rendered the 
word in his Hiawatha merely as 
giant, hnt the wendigo is frequently 
referred to as a vague, malevolent 
creature of waste places and storm. 

Wendover. Town and parish of 
Bucks, England. Picturesquely 
situated among the Chiltem Hills, 
it is 5 m. S.E. of Aylesbury and 33i 
m. by rly. N.W. from London. The 
parish church of S. Mary was re- 
stored in 1869, and contains several 
interesting monuments. The mar- 
ket house, in High Street, dates 
from 1842, Wendover was for- 
merly a borough sending two mem- 
bers to parliament, but was dis- 
franchised by the Beform Act of 
1832. Among former M.P.s was 
John Hampden. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Chequers (q.v,). Pop, 
approx. 5,000. 

Wendy. The mortal sweetheart 
of Peter Pan in Barrie’s fairy 
story of that name.' Wendy 
Moira Angela Darling visits Peter 
in the Never-Never-Never Land, 
acts as mother to the Lost Boys, 
and is provided with a log house in 
the wood. When she ■ returns to 
her family after many adventures, 
she promises to revisit Peter for a 
week every spring. On the stage 
Hilda Trevelyan {q.v.) played the 
part many times from 1904. 

Wener. Variant spelling for the 
Swedish lake Vaner (ff.u.). 

Wenlock. Mun. borough of 
Shropshire, England. It stands on 
the Severn, 14 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
bury, and is served by rly. The 
borough includes the market towns 
of Much Wenlock, Madeley, and 
Broseley. Its chief buildings are 
the church of Holy Trinity, a 
fine old building restored, and the 
guildhall, a half-timbered struc- 
ture dating from 1589. There is 
an agricultural trade, and in the 
neighbourhood are coal and iron- 
stone mines. Wenlock grew up 
around a religious house, and was 
made a borough in 1468. The pre- 
sent borough, however, which is 


governed by a mayor and cor- 
poration, dates from 1835. Wen- 
lock was given in 1468 the right to 



Wenlock, Shropshire. The ancient 
half-timbered Guildhall, adjoining 
Holy Trinity Church 
Frith 


send two members to parliament, 
but lost one in 1867 and the other 
in 1885. There are remains of the 
church and chapter house of the 
abbey. Pop. approx. 15,000. 

Near is the double limestone 
escarpment, 17 m. in length and 
1,000-1,200 ft. alt., of Wenlock 
Edge ; the steeper N.W. slopes are 
closely wooded, the gently sloping 
sides being farm land. 

Wenlock Series. In geology, 
the middle division of the Silurian 
rocks of Great Britain. The rocks 
are typically developed in the W. 
of England, consist of limestones 
and shales, and are important 
sources of lime and flagstones. 
Fossil remains in the Wenlock 
series are numerous, including 
corals, trilobites, lameUibranchs, 
brachiopods, etc. See Silurian. 

Wennerberg, Gunnab (1817- 
1901 ). Swedish poet and composer. 
Born at LidkOping, Oct. 2, 1817, 
he was educated at Uppsala. In 
1861 he went to Stockholm, and 
in 1870 became minister for educa- 
tion and public worship. Entering 
the Riksdag in 1875, he retained his 
seat tin his death, Aug. 24, 1901. 
Wennerberg’s chief interest lay 
in bettering national education, 
strengthening the defences, and in 
church reform. His strong per- 
sonality and eloquence, added to 
his fame as a poet and musician, 
made him one of the most influen- 
tial men of his day. He wrote and 
composed some of the finest patri- 
otic songs in Sweden, and Hear us, 
Sweden, Mother of us All, has be- 
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come almost the national hymn of 
his country. His popular duets for 
baritone and bass called Gluntarne 
(The Boys), 1847-50, vividly de- 
scribe life at Uppsala university. 

Wensleydale on Yoredale. 
Valley of the river Ure (Yore) in 
the N. Riding of Yorks, England. 
It is unusual in taking its name 
not from the river, but from 
the grey stone village of Wensley, 
which has a 15th century bridge 
and an E.E. church. The dale be- 
gins below Jervaulx Abbey, is cul- 
tivated as far as Carperby, and 
preserves a pastoral character most 
of the way past Askrigg and Hawes 
to the Westmorland border. 

Wensleydale Cheese. The 
upper valley of the Ure, Yorks, 
produces two cheeses. The lesser 
is a‘flat white cheese, eaten fresh, 
and made throughout the year. 
The greater is a worthy member of 
the family of lightly pressed, 
double-cream, blue-veined cheeses 
of which Stilton is the principal 
example. It is in cylindrical form, 
smaller than Stilton, and grows 
ripe slowly. The time for making 
it is summer and early autumn. 

Wensum. River of Norfolk, 
England. It rises near Tattersett, 
in the N. of the co., and joins 
the Yare below Norwich, through 
which city it flows. Its course is 
mainly S.E., and its length is 30 m. 

Wentletrap (Ger. W endeltreppe, 
winding stairs). Popular name for 
marine snails of the large genus 
Scalaria, of which five species are 
found on the British coasts. The 
molluscs are cylindrical with a 
short squarish foot, the head with 
a retractile proboscis and slender 
tentacles, at the bases of which are 
the small eyes. When molested the 
creatures pour out a purple fluid 
from the mouth. They feed upon 
seaweeds, and are found chiefly 
in the warmer seas. See Mollusca. 

Wentworth. Township of New 
South Wales, Australia, It stands 
at the junction of the Barling and 
the Murray, 720 m, W. of Sydney. 
An entrepot for inter-state and 
riverine trade, it has an irrigation 
scheme to serve 10,000 acres under 
intensive culture. 

Wentworth. Name of a famous 
English family, whose most dis- 
tinguished member was the earl of 
Strafford (g.-y.). Its founder was 
William Wentworth (d. 1308), of 
Wentworth Woodhouse. One of 
his descendants, Thomas (1501- 
51), was made a baron in 1529, 
being a court official of the Tudor 
sovereigns. Thomas, 4th baron, 
was made earl of Cleveland in 
1626, but on bis death in 1667 the 
earldom became extinct. Mean- 


while the barony of Wentworth 
passed from one female to another. 
One of these was the wife of Lord 
Lovelace, and a later one was 
Anne, who married Byron. Their 
daughter, who became countess of 
Lovelace, inherited the Went- 
worth title, and from her death 
until 1906 it was held by the earls 
of Lovelace. On the death of the 
2nd earl, the barony, separated 
from the earldom, passed to his 
daughter. She died in 1917, when 
Anne, daughter of the 1st earl of 
Lovelace and wife of the poet W. S. 
Blunt, became baroness ; dying 
later in the year, she left the title 
to her daughter Judith, who mar- 
ried N, S. Lytton in 1899 (divorcing 
him in 1923). See Eitz william, 
Earl ; Wentworth Woodhouse. 

Wentworth, William Charles 
(1793-1872). Australian politician. 
Born Oct. 26, 1793, in Norfolk 
Island, and 
educated in 
England and 
Australia, he 
was called to 
the Sydney bar 
in 1823. He 
helped to found 
a journal. The 
Australian, in ^ 

1824, and be- W-C* Wentworth, 

* , j Australian politician 

came a leader 

in the agitation for self-govern- 
ment, being largely responsible 
for New South Wales gaining 
partial autonomy in 1842. The 
constitution of 1854 was likewise 
his work, and in 1861 he became 
president of the council. Retiring 
from politics next year, he died 
ill England, March 20, 1872, his 
body being taken to Sydney and 
buried with public honours. He 
founded Sydney university. 

Wentworth Woodhouse. 
Country mansion of Earl Fitz- 
william, in the W. Riding of Yorks, 
England. In the parish of Went- 
worth, 3J m. N.W. of Parkgate rly. 
station, the mansion is in the Clas- 
sic style, and stands in an extensive 
deer park. The building was de- 
signed by Flitoroft for the 1st mar- 
quess of Rockingham, and was 
erected on the site of an older 
house, once belonging to the 
Straffords ; many Van Byoks 



painted for the earl of Strafford 
are still exhibited in the modern 
mansion. The stables of the Fitz- 
wiUiam Hunt are in the grounds, as 
also are a mausoleum and a monu- 
ment to Viscount Keppel. Open- 
cast mining on the estate, begun in 
1943, yielded two million tons of 
coal before the ministry of Fuel in 
1946 determined to continue oper- 
ations close to the house, giving 
rise to bitter controversy on the 
question of amenities. 

Weobley. Town and parish of 
Herefordshire, England. It is 8 m. 
S.W, of Leominster and 3 m. from 
Moorhampton rly. station. The 
parish church of SS. Peter and 
Paul, partly Norman, was restored 
in 1865. Black-and-white timber 
houses abound. The town former- 
ly returned two members to par- 
liament, but was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act of 1832. Pop. 625. 
Pro7i. \Vebley. Sec Porch. 

Wepener. Town of the Orange 
Free State, S. Africa. Close to the 
border of Basutoland, it is 76 m. by 
rly. S.E. of Bloemfontein. The 
centre of an agricultural district, it 
dates from 1888. In 1900 it was 
defended against the Boers by a 
force of irregulars. 

Werewolf (A.-S. werewulf, man- 
woK ; Ger. Werwolf). Person sup- 
posed to be able to transform 
himself into a wolf, and as such to 
prey upon human beings. Virgil 
describes a were-wolf in Eclogue 8. 
The belief is widespread (see 
Lyoanthropy). 

During the Allied advance into 
Germany in the Second Great War, 
an attempt to organize an under- 
ground movement called the Were- 
wolf was made by the Nazi autho- 
rities. German broadcasting sta- 
tions which pretended to be in the 
occupied territory, but were actu- 
ally transmitting from the centre 
of Germany, called upon the civi- 
lian pop. to sabotage the Allied 
lines of communication. A few 
members of the Hitler Youth and 
similar bodies became active in 
Russian-occupied territory ; other- 
wise the Werewolves did nothing. 

Werfel, Franz (1890-1945). 
Austrian poet, novelist, and dra- 
matist. Born of Jewish parents in 
Prague (then in Austria-Hungary), 



Wentworth Woodhouse. East front of the Yorkshire mansion, built for the 
1st Marauess of Rockingham 
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Sept. 10, 1890, he was educated at 
Prague and Leipzig universities. 
Publishing volumes of lyric poetry, 
he became a leader of the younger 
German writers. After serving in 
the First Great War he lived in 
Vienna. When Hitler seized power 
his books were banned in Germany 
and he was expelled from the 
Prussian academy of art. Going 
later to Lourdes, he derived in- 
spiration for The Song of Berna- 
dette, his most popular novel, 
written at Los Angeles in 1942, and 
successfully filmed in 1944. Wer- 
fel, who settled in California, died 
Aug. 26, 1945. His art went be- 
yond Expressionism, penetrating 
to the deeper reality behind the 
facts. The dramatic trilogy, Her 
Spiegelmensch, 1920, deals with 
the conflict in the human soul 
between aspiration and sensuality ; 
a drama, Paul Among the Jews, 
1926, suggested that Werfel had 
first abandoned Judaism and then 
avowed it again. His first impor- 
tant novel was Verdi, 1924. Be- 
tween Heaven and Earth appeared 
in 1948. Werfel’s poems were 
translated by Edith Snow, 1946. 

Wergeland, Hestrik Aenold 
(1808-45). Norwegian poet. Born 
June 17, 1808, he began his career 


he did much brilliant research on 
stereo-chemistry, and evolved a 
theory of valency which was of 
great imporiance. For this he 
received the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1913. He continued 
as professor at Zurich until his 
death, Nov. 15, 1919. 

Wemer, Ajstton Alexandee 
VON (1843-1915). German painter. 
Bom at Frankfort-on- Oder, May 9, 
1843, he studied in Berlin, Karls- 
ruhe, and Paris. In 1875 he be- 
came director of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Arts. He died in Berlin, 
Jan. 3, 1915. Of his many his- 
torical paintings, the best known 
are The Capitulation of Sedan : 
The Meeting of Bismarck and 
N^apoleon III ; Moltke before Paris; 
Moltke at Versailles; and The 
Congress of Berlin. 

Wernher, Sm Jui^ius Chaelbs 
( 1850-1915)- Anglo- Jewish finan- 
cier. Born at Darmstadt, he spent 
some time as a clerk in London, 
served in the Franco-Prussian War, 
and later went to South Africa, 
where he became associated with 
Alfred Beit in the diamond busi- 
ness. In 1884 Wemher settled in 
London as resident partner of the 
firm afterwards known as Wernher, 
Beit & 00 . He was associated with 


has taken its place as a type of 
emotional or sentimental fiction. 

Wesel. Town of W. Germany 
in the Land of North Rhine-West- 
phalia. It is on the right bank of 
the Rhine at the mouth of the 
Ljppe, 32 m, N.W. of Diisseldorf. 
The Berliner Thor was a relic of 
the old fortifications. The 14th 
century town hall and the 15th 
century Gothic church of S. Willi- 
brord were notable buildings. There 
were sugar-refineries and flour- 
mills. The town was virtually des- 
troyed by bombing during the 
Second Great War ; the retreating 
Germans blew up the huge bridge 
here across the Rhine in 1945. The 
British 1st Commando bde., first 
troops to cross the Rhine, in the 
evening of March 23, 1945, took 
Wesel before dawn next day (see 
Rhine: Second Great War). In 
1945 Wesel came within the British 
zone of occupation. Pop. (1935) 
25,124 ; (1950) 13,160. 

Wesfer. River of Germany. The 
Fulda and Werra unite at Miinden, 
Lower Saxony, forming the Weser, 
which flows tortuously for 300 m. 
N. across the N. German plain to 
enter the North Sea by an estuary 
8i m. across. The largest ocean 
steamers reach Bremerhaven, and 


with a number 
of farces, and 
playlets. 
Among these 
are Ah, 1827; 
and Irrepara- 
bile Tempus, 
I 1828, which he 
wrote under 
, ^ thepseu- 
dony/rfSiM 
o 1 1 a Cl d a. in 
1829 he published his Poems, 
first series, and in 1830 Skabel- 
sen, Mennesket og Messias (Crea- 
tion, Man, and the Messiah), a 
poem which was adversely criti- 
cised by J. S. Welhaven (g.u.). His 
dramas include Cambellerne (The 
Campbells), and Venetianeme (The 
Venetians). HeRied July 12, 1845. 
English versions of his poems did 
not appear until 1930. 

Wergild (A.-S. mr, man ; 
payment). In A.-S. law, a fine in- 
flicted as a penalty for murder or 
maiming. The amount, which had 
to be paid to the next-of-kin or gild 
brethren, in case of death, varied 
according to status, ranging from 
7,200 shillings in relation, to a king 
to 200 shillings for a ceorl. 

Werner, Aleebd (1866-1919). 
Swiss chemist. He was horn at 
Mulhpuse, Alsace, Dec. 12, 1866, 
and educated at Zurich, where he 
became professor of chemistry in 
1896. In cooperation with Hautsoh 


Rhodes in the management of the 
De Beers mines, and his firm was 
the biggest of those that controlled 
the diamond and gold-mining in- 
dustries of South Africa. Having 
become a British subject after 
settling in London, he was made 
a baronet in 1905. He died May 
21, 1912. See Luton Hoo. 

Wernigerode. Town of E. 
Germany, in the Land of Saxouy- 
Anhalt. It is situated 43 m. S.W. ’ 
of Magdeburg on the slopes of the 
Harz Mts: It is remarkable for.its 
many old buildings, including the 
town hall (1498), and the churches 
of S. Sylvester (13th century), 
S. John (1497), Our Lady (1762), 
S. Theohaldus (15th century), and 
S. George (14th century). Above 
the town is the palace where 
princes of Stolberg-Wemigerode, 
the former ruling dynasty, resided. 
The town was founded in the 9th 
century, and joined the Hanseatic 
League in 1267. In 1815 it was in- 
corporated into Prussia, though 
some privileges were retained until 
1876. Overrun by the U.S. 9th 
army in early April, 1945, after 
Germany’s surrender Wernigerode 
came within the Russian zone of 
occupation. Pop. 37,000. 

Werther. fifincipal character 
in the romance by Goethe, the 
full title of which is The Sorrows of 
Young Werther. Published in 1774, 
it had an extraordinary vogue and 


smaller ones attain Bremen. The 
lower course is canalised in con- 
nexion with the Midland and other 
canals of N. Germany. The chief 
tributaries are the Aller and Hunte. 

Wesermiixide. Town and port 
of Germany. As a town it was 
created in 1924 by the amalga- 
mation of Geestemunde and Leer, 
near Bremerhaven at the mouth of 
the Weser. For long one of the 
most important fishing centres in 
Europe, with extensive freezing, 
packing, and preserving plants, it 
handled 300,000,000 lb. of fish 
annually. It was heavily damaged 
during the Second Great War; after- 
wards it came into U.S. occupation 
as a port of entry for U.S. troops 
and supplies. From 1947 it formed 
part of the Land of Bremen (g'.v.). 
Pop. (1946) 100,611. 

Wesley, Ckaeles (1707-88). 
English divine and hyinn-writer. 
Brother of John Wesley, he was 
born Dec. 18, 
1707, and went 
to Westminster 
School and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. At 
Oxford he ana 
John gathered 
round them 
. some 16 xmder- 

/ r ^ jf 

/ were the earli- 

^ ^ est Methodists. 
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Ordained in 1735, he went to 
Georgia, and served Oglethorpe as 
secretary. Soon after his return to 
England, Wesley began to preach 
in various parts of the country, 
but, like his brother, he remained 
in the Church of England. He is 
better known, however, for his 
hymns, of which he wrote over a 
thousand, some of the most popu- 
lar being Jesu, Lover of my Soul; 
Christ Whose Glory Fills the Skies; 
and Love Divine, All Loves Ex- 
celling. He died in London, March 
29, 1788, Wesley’s sons Charles 
(d. 1834) and Samuel (1766-1837) 
were both musicians of note. See 
Hymns ; consult also Life, J. 
Telford, 1886; Memorials of the 
Wesley Family, G. J. Stevenson, 
1876 ; C. W., Evangelist and Poet, 
F. L. Wiseman, 1933. 

Wesley, John (1703-1791). 
Founder of Methodism. He was 
born at Epworth rectory, June 17 
(O.S.), 1703, fifteenth of the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley’s nineteen children. 
Eight had died in infancy and only 
six were living when John was 
born. Samuel Wesley was edu- 
cated for the Nonconformist minis- 
try, but decided to join the Church 
of England and entered himself as a 
servitor at Exeter College, Oxford. 
He was rector of Epworth from 
1697 till his death in 1735. His 
wife Susannah was the youngest 
child of Dr. Samuel Annesley, 
ejected from the vicarage of S. 
Giles, Cripplegate, in 1662. She 
joined the Church of England and 
married Samuel Wesley in 1689. 

The outstanding event of John 
Wesley’s boyhood was his rescue 
from the fire which destroyed the 
old rectory at Epworth, Feb. 9, 
1709. In 1714 John entered Char- 
terhouse school, in 1720 he was 
elected scholar at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and in 1726 fellow of Lin- 
coln College. Wesley’s father had 
admitted him to the communion 
when he was eight years old, but at 
school he became more negligent 
in his religious duties, though he 
still read the Bible and said his 
prayers morning and evening. In 
his first years at Oxford he was a 
gay and sprightly student with fine 
classical tastes, but no notion of 
inward holiness. Later he decided 
to take orders, and was ordained 
deacon in 1725 and priest in 1728. 
For some time he was his father’s 
curate in Lincolnshire, but he was 
called back to Oxford to serve as 
tutor, and Lincoln College was his 
home till 1735. At Lincoln, about 
1728, Wesley began that habit of 
rising at four o’clock, which he 
scrupulously observed to the end of 
his life. He was a diligent and care- 


ful tutor, who tried to make those 
under his charge both scholars and 
Chi'istians. His brother Charles 
had gathered round him at Christ 
Church a little society of earnest 
students, and when John came into 
residence he was recognized as the 
father of the Holy Club, or the 
Methodists, as they were called. 



In 1735 John and Charles Wes- 
ley went to Georgia with two 
friends, Benjamin Ingham and 
Charles Delamotte.' They reached 
Savannah, Feb. 5, 1736. The calm 
faith of the Moravians, with whom 
they sailed to America, had made 
a deep impression on Wesley’s 
mind, and he spent much time 
among them in Georgia. His ex- 
treme “ high church ” attitude 
offended many, and his refusal to 
grant communion to a Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, with whom, before her 
marriage, he had been half in love, 
led to a warrant for his arrest bn a 
charge of defamation, and his sub- 
sequent indictment for improper 
ecclesiastical usages. In Dec., 1737, 
he set sail for England without 
standing his trial. 

On May 24, 1738, Wesley atten- 
ded a Moravian meeting in Alders- 
gate Street, London, where “ I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I 
felt I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation ; and an assur- 
ance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, 
and saved me from the law of sin 
and death.” On April 2, 1739, he 
began to preach in the o|pen air at 
Bristol. His converts were gath- 
ered into societies, and the work 
spread rapidly in London and Bris- 
tol. In 1742 Wesley found his way 
to Yorkshire and Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.* Methodism now began to 


spread over England by leaps and 
bounds, Charles Wesley being as 
zealous and successful as John him- 
self. George Whitefield’s Calvin- 
ism separated him from them, but 
he was also a mighty evangelist, 
in both England and America. A 
band of lay preachers gathered 
round the' Wesleys, and despite 
fierce persecution the work deep- 
ened and grew. Wesley sent two of 
his preachers to America in 1769, 
and in 1784 set apart Coke as sup- 
erintendent of the work being 
carried on there. 

Wesley generally travelled about 
5,000 miles a year, and his itiner- 
ancy ceased only with his death. 
He is said to have delivered more 
than 40,000 sermons. He used the 
simplest words, but he spoke home 
to the heart and conscience, and 
the power of his appeals was some- 
times overwhelming. He had a 
genius for organization and was 
quick to avail himself of every sug- 
gestion which might strengthen 
Methodism. He used the press 
with greater skill than any religi- 
ous leader of that generation, and 
when his cheap books became pop- 
ular he gave away his money lav- 
ishly. He was a social reformer 
who provided work for the deserv- 
ing poor, opened dispensaries, and 
distributed medicines. Wesley 
preached his last sermon at Leath- 
erhead on Feb. 23, 1791, and died 
in his own house in Cfity Road, 
London, March 2. See Epworth ; 
Methodism ; Savannah ; Wesley’s 
Chapel ; Whitefield, G. 
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Munn, 1929 ; 0. E. Vulliamy, 1 931 ; 
B. Dobree, 1933; J. Laver, 1933 ; 
M. Bowen, 1937. 



Wesley, 

(1810-76). 

composer. 


Samuel Sebastian 
British organist and 
Son of Samuel Wesley 
(1766-1837), 
he was born in 
London, Aug. 
14, 1810, play- 
ed the organ as 
a boy in several 
London church- 
es, and was 
appointed or- 
ganist succes- 
sively at Here- 
ford cathedral, 
1832 ; Exeter cathedral, 1836 ; 
Leeds parish chtirch, 1842 ; Win- 
chester cathedral, 1849 ; and 
Gloucester cathedral, 1865, re- 
maining there until his death on 
April 19, 1876. He is in the front 


Samuel Wesley, 
British ( ‘ ^ 
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rank of composers for the Anglican 
church, leaving services, anthems, 
hymn tunes, organ pieces, as well 
as songs and glees. Blessed Be the 
God and Father, and Thou Wilt 
Keep Him in Perfect Peace, are 
often sung. A Life, by J. T. Light- 
wood, appeared in 1937. 

Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
Title from 1891 to 1932 of the 
Church founded by John Wesley. 
See Methodism. 

‘ Wesley's Chapel. Historic 
London place of worship. Situated 
at 49, City Road, E.C.l, it was 



Wesley’s Chapel, London, and the statue of John 
Wesley, by J. A. Aoton, erected in 1891 


built in 1777-78 for John Wesley, 
from whose time onwards it was re- 
garded as the cathedral of Method- 
ism, though superseded by larger 
and more modern buildings, such 
as the Central Hall, Westminster, 
as the headquarters of the de- 
nomination’s official assembly and 
organization. 

Wessel, Horst. Nazi “ hero ” 
who gave his name to the Horst 
Weasel Song (q.v,). 

Wessex. Kingdom of the West 
Saxons. It covered the country be- 
tween the Thames valley and the 
S. coast, excepting the kingdoms of 
Kent and Sussex. The traditional 
conquerors and first kings, Cerdio 
and Cynric, were probably myth- 
ical personages, and history begins 
about A.D. 560 with Ceawlin, who 
carried his arms as far as the Bristol 
Channel, and by the victory of 
Deorham in 677 severed the Britons 
on the S.W. from the Britons in 
Wales. During the next 200 years 
the leading English kingdoms were 
first Northumbria and then Mercia, 
Wessex never holding the supre- 
macy, though she had at least one 
distinguished rule® in Ine (688- 
726). In 802 Egbert became king 
of Wessex. In 825 he overthrew 
the Mercian kingdom, and in 829 
was recognized as Bretwedda, high- 
king or overlord of the other 


Attacks by Danes or Northmen 
gradually developed, until by 870 
they had practically mastered the 
northern kingdoms and East 
Anglia, and then began the struggle 
for Wessex, in which Alfred the 
Great proved victorious. At his 
death in 900, the king of Wessex 
was de facto lord of England on the 
W. and S. of a line drawn roughly 
from Chester to London, with a 
sovereignty, vaguely acknowledg- 
ed, over the rest of the country, 
the Danelagh (q.v.). It remained 
for Alfred’s son Edward the Elder 
to translate this sove- 
reignty into a definite 
mastery, and to make 
the king of Wessex de 
facto king of England, 
after which Wessex be- 
came merely a geo- 
graphical expression. 
{See England : History. ) 

Thomas Hardy re- 
vived the name for the 
country he wrote about 
in what are often de- 
scribed as the Wessex 
novels. The oontro of 
his kingdom was Dor- 
set, but he often ex- 
tended the scenes of 
his novels to Oxford 
and into Cornwall. 

One of the cardinal 
At the 


West, 

points of the , compass, 
equinox the point in the sky at 
which the sun sets is due west ; and 
if an observer in the N. hemisphere 
faces the sun at noon, the west is 
to his right. By an obvious sym- 
bolism the lands of the sunset have 
been regarded by many peoples as 
the home of departed spirits ; 
hence the euphemism “ go west,” 
for die. In N. America this phrase 
has borne a different meaning, for 
the expansion of civilization in 
both Canada and the U.S.A. has 
taken a generally westward direc- 
tion. The West in a political and 
sociological sense implies the 
civilization of the older European 
nations with its emphasis on 
reason and science, as against the 
more fatalistic and mystical 


outlook of Asia. 



After Q. H. Harlow 


See Middle West. 

West, Ben- 
jamin (1738- 
1820). Anglo- 
Amerioan 
painter. Born 
at Springfield, 
Pa., of Quaker 
parentage, Oct. 
10, 1738, he 
practised por- 
trait painting 
in Aiykerioa and 
after three 
years in Italy 


settled in England in 1763. In 
1772 he was appointed historical 
painter to George III. One of the 
four artists selected to draw up the 
scheme of the R.A. in 1768, West 
succeeded Reynolds as president 
in 1792. His Death of Wolfe did 
much to establish the realistic 
treatment of historical episodes, 
and some of his 400 scenes are at 
the National Gallery and Hampton 
Court. He died in London, March 
11, 1820. See Boyne, Battle of the ; 
Cromwell illu s. p. 2477 ; Pulton, 
R. ; Penn, W. 

West, Mae (b. 1892). American 
actress. Born in Brooklyn, Aug. 
17, 1892, she went on the stage in ' 
all the standard juvenile parts and 
into the Folies Bergere, N.Y., in 
1911. Specialising in revue, she 
took the lead in Sex, 1927 (a pro- 
se c u ti on 
following ), 
and next 
year created 
a furore 
with Dia 
mond Lil. 
Her flam 
b oyancy 
suggestive' 
ness, drawl- 
ing voice 
and exploi- 
tation of 
fashionable 
feminine 
*‘our ves” 
led to great success in films from 
1932, especially I’m No Angel. In 
1944 she returned to the New 
York stage after 13 years’ absence. 
Diamond Lil was revived by her 
in London in 1948. Mae West 
wrote nearly all her own shows. 
The R.A P. life jacket was named 
after her. See “Mae West.” 

West, Rebecca (b. 1892), 

British author. Cicily Isabel 
Pairfield was born in Kerry at 
Chris t mas, 

1892, and at- 
tended George 
Watson’s 
ladies’ college, 

' Edinburgh. 

In 1930 she 
married H. M. 

Andrews. Her 
journalistic 
career began 
in 1911 with a 
post on Preewoman, from which she 
soon moved to the Clarion. In- 
fluenced by H. G. Wells, whom she 
in return influenced, she became a 
controversial writer and critic of 
force and originality. Early novels 
included The Return of the Soldier, 
1918 ; The Judge, 1922 ; among 
literary studies were Henry James, 



Mae West, 
American actress 



Eebecca West, 
British author 
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1916 ; and D. H. Lawrence, 1930 ; 
also The Strange Necessity, 1928, 
and The Thinking Reed, 1936. 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, 
1942, described Yugoslavia. For 
The Meaning of Treason, 1948, 
which described British treason 
trials after the Second Great War, 
Rebecca West received an inter- 
national award in Washington. 

West Africa, British. Political 
term which includes the four 
British colonies of Gambia, Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 
Each is separately described. 

West Africa, French. Over- 
seas territory of France, bounded 
N. by Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Libya ; W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, British, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese colonies, and Liberia ; S. by 
the Gulf of Guinea, Gold Coast, 
and Nigeria ; and E. by French 
Equatorial Africa and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Within this area 
is included the greater portion of 
the Sahara and the Sudan. French 
W. Africa is divided into eight 
colonies — ^Dahom4, French Guinea, 


i ln the First 
Great War, 
17,000 men 
served in the 
WA.F.F., which 
had a major part 
in the conquest 
of Togoland and 
the Cameroons. 

WestAhioan ®ie fwe wm 

Frontier Force given the prenx 

badge Royal in 1928. 

During the Second Great War 
the R.W.A.F.F. had 160,000 
African privates and N.C.O.s, and 
16,000 European officers and senior 
N.C.O.s. Brigades served in 
Somaliland, A%ssinia, and the 
Middle East. The Gold Coast 
regt. formed the main assault 
column at the capture of El 
Wak in Dec., 1940, and was one 
of the units to invade Italian 
Somaliland, bearing the brunt of 
the fighting across the Juba. Two 
R.W.A.F.F. divs., the 81st and 
82nd, served in the Burma cam- 
paign. The 81st arrived in India 
in 1943, the first native African 


Road, and passed through the de- 
pression that is now the Ser- 
pentine. A fragment of the old 
course may still be seen in the 
shape of an iron pipe at Sloane 
Square underground rly. station. 
At Pimlico the Westboume has 
become the Ranelagh sewer which 
enters the Thames W. of Chelsea 
Bridge. It gave its name to the 
W estbourne Park and W est- 
boume Grove dist. of Paddington. 

Another Westboume is a suburb 
of Bournemouth, the W. terminus 
of the trolley bus system. 

West Bridgford. Urban dist. 
of Notts, England. It stands on 
the S. of the Trent and is con- 
nected by Trent Bridge with the 
city of Nottingham. Here is a 
famous cricket ground used for 
international and county matches; 
another ground came to the council 
on the death of its owner, Sir J. 
Cahn. West Bridgford was the 
first urban dist. in England to 
supply its own passenger transport 
services. The parish church of S. 
Giles, restored 1872, shows fine 


Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, 
Senegal, French Sudan, Upper 
Volta — each administered by a 
governor ; and the whole is under 
the control of a governor-general, 
with headquarters at Dakar (g.v.). 
Area, 1,816,768 sq. m. Pop. 
16,996,000. 

West Africa, Portuoubse, 
This colony of Portugal is also 
called Angola and so indexed. 

West African Frontier Force, 
Royal. British colonial military 
formation. Established in 1901, 
it consists of the Nigeria, Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia 
regts,, all of which had been formed 
in 1897 by Col. Sir F. (later Lord) 
Lugard to maintain order amongst 
the then warring tribes of the 
British W est African dependencies. 
The force is financed by the British 
govt, and is voluntarily enlisted ; 
it includes members of most of the 
W. African tribes. The majority of 
native personnel are Mahomedans. 

European officers, warrant offi- 
cers, and senior N.C.O.s are sec- 
onded from the British army, there 
being one white sgt. to each 
platoon. There are a certain num- 
ber of native N.C.O.s and W.O.s, 
but these have no authority over 
Europeans. A limited number of 
commissions are granted to W. 
Africans, The force has its own 
signal, transport, engineer, ar- 
moured, and artillery detachments 
manned by native personnel. Uni- 
form consists of khaki drill blouse 
and shorts, and felt slouch hat 
bearing the force’s palm tree badge 
and the letters R.W.A.F.F. 


formation to serve outside Africa ; 
it included the Nigeria regt., which 
served in the Chindit operations of 
1944. Its divisional emblem was 
a spider. The 82nd div., which 
arrived in India in 1944, had as 
emblem crossed assegais and head 
roll ; it fought in Arakan, captur- 
ing Mowdok, Oct. 8, 1944. 

A special decoration, the 
R.W.A.F.F. distinguished conduct 
medal, is awarded to native and 
European personnel who distin- 
guish themselves in action. There 
is also a R.W.A.F.F. long service 
and good conduct medal. 

West Bengal. State of the 
Union of India, formed 1947 from 
the former Bengal province. It 
includes all the territory in the for- 
mer prov. lying roughly W . 
of a line drawn from the mouth of 
the Hariabhanga river to the 
point on the Padma, tributary of 
the Ganges, opposite Sarda (which 
stands in E. Bengal, Pakistan). 
Thence the boundary takes a N.W. 
direction along the Ganges to a 
little W. of Sibganj, and then it 
moves N.E. from the Ganges to a 
point near HiUi (E. Bengal), 
turning again N.W. to the Nagar 
river, which it reaches a few miles 
E. of Barsoi in Bihar. There is 
an enclave farther north, mainly 
based on the Darjeeling and Jal- 
paiguri districts. 

Wesihour&e. Former tributary 
of the Thames, which in 1834 
ceased to be an open stream. It 
rose at Hampstead and flowed 
generally S. through Kilbum and 
Paddin^on, crossed Bayswater 


examples of ancient and modem 
architecture and furnishings. The 
Luttrell family, now settled at 
Dunster, Somerset, appear to 
have held the manor until the 
mid- 14th century. Pop. 23,000. 
East Bridgford is a village lying 
7 m. down the Trent. 

West Bromwich. Co. bor. and 
market town of Staffs, England. 
Situated 6 m. N.W, of Bir- 
■ ■. ^ — -~57 mingham, with a 

rly. station, it is 
the centre of a 
busy mining and 
manufacturing 
district, and is 
well served by 
rlys. and canals. 
West Bromwich The parish church 
arms Saints was 

entirely rebuilt in 1872. Other 
edifices are the town hall, 1874- 
75, with a clock tower 130 ft. high ; 
the market hall; the institute; 
and the old half-timbered Oak 
House, formerly a residence of the 
Turton family, and now a public 
museum. Dartmouth Park is 
a public recreation ground. The 
principal trade is in ironwork; 
there are smelting furnaces and 
foundries, and brickmaking, tar 
distillation, and making springs 
are some of the more important in- 
dustries. Forming a bor. con- 
stituency, West Bromwich sends 
one member to parliament. Mar- 
ket day. Sat. Pop. 85,870. 

West Bromwich Albion. Pro- 
fessional Association football club. 
Founded in 1879 under the name 
of West Bromwich Strollers, the 
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team originally played in Dart- 
mouth Park, their present ground 
being the Hawthorns in Birming- 
ham Road, W est Bromwich. After 
several successful seasons as an 
amateur organization, they 
adopted professionalism in 1885, 
and three years later joined with 
eleven other clubs to form the 


since 1859, he became lord chan- 
cellor in 1861, succeeding Campbell 
and was made a baron. W est bury 
was a zealous law reformer, taking 
a special interest in the codifica- 
tion of statutes. He died July 20, 
1873. He is remembered by pithy 
expressions, and once, when the 
horses of his carriage ^ bolted, 


school there 
and at Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge, of which 
he became a 
fellow after a 
brilliant career. 
Ordained in 
1849, he was a 



Pootball League. They have four 
times been relegated to the second 
division, in 1901, 1904, 1927, 
1938 ; and secured promotion to 
the first in 1902, 1911, 1931, 1949. 
In 1920 they won the first division 
championship, and they carried off 
the P.A. Cup in 1888, 1892, and 
1931. Their colours are dark blue 
and white striped shirts, with 
white shorts. 


urged the coachman to “ drive 
into something cheap.” The title 
came in 1930 to Richard Bethell 
(b. Oct. 9, 1914), 4th baron. 

West Chester. Borough of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., the co. seat 
of Chester co. Situated 26 m. W. of 
Philadelphia, it is served by the 
Pennsylvania rly. Red brick man- 
sions and huge oaks line the 
streets. There are a grain elevator. 


master at Har- B, F, Westcott, 

row from 1852 Bntish prelate 

to 1869, when he was appointed 
canon of Peterborough. In 1870 
Westcott became professor of divi- 
nity at Cambridge, in 1883 canon 
of Westminster, and in 1890 bishop 
of Durham. He died July 27, 
1901. Westcott was one of the 
greatest Biblical scholars of his 
time, and also successful as a 


Westbury. Market town and planing mills, and manufactures bishop. His greatest work was 
urban dist. of Wilts, England, of fann implements. Pop. 13,289. done on the N.T. ; he wrote History 
It stands on the Biss, and is a Westchester Cup, Contest at of the N.T. Canon, 1855, while with 




Westtxiiy, Wiltshire. Parish church of All Saints 
rly. junction 96 m. W. by S. of Westclil 
London. The chief building is the side resort, 
fine Perpendicular church of All Westcot 
Saints. Westhmy is supposed to England, 
have been a residence of the parish of Wj 
kings of Wessex, the site of their don, it issii 
palace being still shown. It was a on A k ( 
corporate, town in the Middle Street, 6 m, 
ages, had two M.P.s until 1832, of Ayles 
then one until 1885, and now gives Here an 
its name to a co. constituency. At drome was 
one time it was a centre of cloth lished Jn 19 
manufacture, holding fairs and training 1 
markets. It still trades in agri- air crew, 
cultural produce, and has a cement taken over 
factory. Cut on Bratton Hill in ministry oi 
1778, the Westbury white horse, ply in 194' 
one of the famous downland chalk research s 


polo between 
England and the 
U.S.A. First 
played at Hur- 
lingham in 1900, 
when England 
won, it was an 
irre^arly held 
event up to 1914. 
During 1921-30 it 
became atriennial 
event, the D.S.A, 
winning at each 
meeting, as they 
did also in 1936 
and 1939. 

Westclifif. For tins Essex sea- 
side resort, see Southend. 

Westcott. Hamlet of Bucks, 
England. In the 
parish of Waddes- 
don, it is situated 
on Akeman 
Street, 6 m. N.W. 
of Aylesbury. 

Here an aero- 
drome was estab- 
lished in 1943 for 
training R.A.F. 
air crew, and 
taken over by the 
ministry of Sup- 
ply in 1946 as a 
research station 


Hort he prepared an edition of the 
testament, and was one of its re- 
visers. He took a keen interest in 
social questions and missionary 
work. Consult Life, B. F. Westcott, 
1903 ; J. Clayton, 1906. 

Westerham. Market town of 
Kent, England. It is 5 m. by rly. 
W. of Sevenoaks. The parish 
church of S.' Mary is a Perpendi- 
cular edifice containing interesting 
monuments to local families. Be- 
low the church is Quebec House, 
where Gen. James Wolfe, bom at 
the vicarage, spent his early years. 
The house now contains a large 
collection of Wolfe relics, and a 
statue to him stands on the green. 
Market day. Wed. Pop. 3,368. 


figures, measures 175 ft. for the develop- 

Westbury, Riohajrd Bethell, ment of war Westerham, Kent. The statue of Gen. James Wolfe, 
1st Baroh (1800-73). British rockets. The es- who was bom in the vicarage dose by 


lawyer. Bom at Bradford-on- 
Avon, JuneSO, 1800, and educated 
at Bristol and Wadham College, 
Oxford, he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1823. In 
1840 he became a Q.C. and was 
soon a leader of the chancery bar. 
In 1851 Bethell entered the Com- 
mons as M.P. for Aylesbury, and 
next year was solicitor-general in 
the Liberal ministry. Having been 
attorney-general, 1856-58 and 


tabhshment has laboratories de- 
voted to experiments on combustion 
chambers ; combustion kinetics ; 
heat transfer; and fuels. Much 
preparatory work in connexion 
with missiles for the Australian 
rocket range at Woomera (g.v.) 
was carried out at Westcott. 

Westcott, Beooxb Foss (1825- 
1901). British divine. Bom near 
Birmingham, Jan, 12, 1825, he 
was educated at King Edward’s 


To the S. is Chartwell, home of 
Winston S. Churchill. Near the 
town is the village of Westerham 
Hill, situated on the highest 
ground in Kent ; Biggin * Hill 
iq.v.) is also in the vicinity. 

Westermarck, Edward Alex* 
AHDBB (1862-1939). Finnish soci- 
ologist. Bom at Helsingfors (Hel- 
sinki), Nov. 20, 1862, and educated 
there, he made an international 
reputation with his bpok on the 
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History of Human Marriage, writ- 
ten in English and published in 
London in 1891. A fifth edition, 
rewritten, was published in three 
vols. in 1922. In 1906-08 appeared, 
also in English, Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas. 
Westermarok spent much of his 
time in England, and during 1907- 
30 was professor of sociology in 
London university. His memoirs 
appeared in English in 1930. Wes- 
termarck died Sept. 4, 1939. 

Western, Squire. Character in 
Eielding’s novel, Tom Jones. Pre- 
sented as uncouth in speech, 
broad-humoured, quick-tempered, 
and a hard drinker, he is taken as 
a fair portrait of the typical Eng- 
fish squire of the 18th century. 
Sophia Western, heroine of the 
story, is his daughter, and his man- 
ner towards her is also charac- 
teristic of the period. 

Western Approaches. Term 
applied in both Great Wars to the 
shipping lanes of the Atlantic 
where they enter British home 
waters. The N.W. approaches in- 
clude the routes followed by vessels 
fipom Canada and the U.S.A. ; the 
S.W., routes jfrom Central and S. 
America, Africa, and the Far East. 
After the defeat of France in the 
Second Great War, German sub- 
marines, and to a lesser extent air- 
craft, operating from bases on the 
Atlantic seaboard of occupied 
Europe, attacked Allied shipping 
here, and in 1941 Western Ap- 
proaches Command was formed 
under Admiral Noble to coordinate 
defence. See Atlantic Battle. 

Western Australia. State of 
the Australian commonwealth, 
comprising the W. portion of the' 
island. It lies W. 

I.*!' of meridian 129® 

■ E., has an area of 
975,920 sq. m. 
with a greatest 
length of 1,500 
I ^ m. and width of 

1,000 m. Except 
Western Australia for a narrow 
coastal margin, 
W. Australia is a plateau at an 
average level of ] .300 ft. On the 
W. side, especially in the Kim- 
berley and N.W. divisions, are 
elevated parts of the plateau, 
where peaks rise above 2,000 ft. 
The highest points are Mt. Bruce, 
4,024 ft., and the Stirling Range, 
3,640 ft. The middle of the state 
has a rainfall of less than 10 ins. 
and is a desert where the chief sign 
of life is the spinifex, a mass of 
prickles reaching a height of 2 ft. 
with coarse grass above this for 
another 4 ft. Across this region of 
drought stock routes have been 
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discovered, for water may be ob- 
tained by digging wells. To the N. 
rainfall increases to 30 ins. near 
Wyndham, and S.W. to 40 ins. 
near Cape Leeuwin. This rainfall 
is insufficient for large rivers ; N. of 
Ninety Mile Beach the Fitzroy is 
the largest ; S. of it occur the For- 
tescue, Murchison, and Swan. The 
Kalgoorlie goldfield obtains its 
water by pipe-line from the coast. 
On the W. coastal strip the annual 
range of temp, is less than 20® F., 
compared with over 30® F. in the 
interior, where frosts occur as far 
N. as the tropica. 

It is probable that a Dutch navi- 
gator, Dirk Hartog, who in 1616 
sailed along a considerable part of 
the W, coast, was the first dis- 
coverer of Western Australia, The 
English first appeared on the 
Australian coast in 1688, when 


Dampier landed on Shark Bay. 
Both the Dutch and Dampier we^ 
repelled by the desolate sand-duneS 
of New Holland (the name given 
by the Dutch). There was no 
permanent settlement . until 1829, 
when land near the Swan river was 
annexed for Gt. Britain by Fre- 
mantle, and Stirling founded the 
Swan river colony where Perth 
and Fremantle now stand. Not 
until 1890 had the country res- 
ponsible govt, Australian federa- 
tion in 1901 found W. Australia 
divided, with a strong minority 
against entering the commonwealth 
\riiioh continued to work for seces- 
sion until the Second Great War. 

The event of greatest economic 
impertance was the discovery of 
gold in the Kimberleys in 1885. In 
1893 the famous golden mile at 
Kalgoorlie was discovered, still one 
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of the richest mines in the world. 
The total value of Western Austra- 
lian gold production up to 1945 
was nearly £300,000,000, Other 
important minerals include coal 
and pyrites. Sheep breeding for 
wool and the overseas fat lamb 
market is important, the number 
of sheep exceeding 10,000,000. 
Dairy produce for export is of in- 
creasing value. Wheat, oats, and 
barley are grown on a large scale, as 
are apples. Timber is taken from 
■the extensive forests. At Shark 
Bay there is a pearl-shell fishery. 

Perth, the capital, has a pop. of 
over 200,000 ,* Fremantle has 
27,000; most of the other town- 
ships, except Kalgoorlie, Boulder, 
Bunbury, and Geraldton, have 
fewer than 6,000 people. Total 
pop. (1948 est.) 523,330. 

W. Australia is represented in 
the commonwealth parliament by 
ten senators and eight representa- 
tives. The local parliament, under 
a governor who represents the 
crown, comprises a legislative 
council of 30 members and a 
legislative assembly of 60 mem- 
bers, all of whom are elected; a 
cabinet, of responsible ministers 
controls the administration. Con- 
sult W.A. : A History, J. S. 
Battye, 1924; W.A., 1829-1929, 
H. P. Oolebatoh, 1929 ,* An Empty 
Land, J. W, Kirwan, 1934. 

Western Australia, Univer- 
sity OF. Institution established 
and endowed by the state legis- 
lature in 1911, and opened in 
1913. The buildings are at Perth, 
and the faculties are arts, science, 
and engineering. 

Western Desert. Term ap- 
plied to the part of the Libyan 
desert which lies within Egypt. 
It is an arid region of sandy dunes, 
except in a few coastal districts and 
oases. The principal oases, Baha- 
ria, Siwa, Dakhla, Kharga, and 
Farafra, receive their water from 
a sandstone bed about 400 ft. 
below the surface. Geographically 
the Western Desert is the inner 
ortion of the Libyan and Sahara 
eserts. It has an est. pop. of 
70,000, mostly nomadic Beduin, 
who raise camels and small cattle. 
The only towns are Mersa Matruh 
and Solium. It was first called the 
Western Desert in the First Great 
War, when the British were fighting 
the Senussi, to distinguish it from 
the Sinai, or Eastern Desert, 
where other operations were taking 
place. In the Second Great War 
it formed the last British defence 
against the Axis invaders of Egypt, 
and at Alamein the springboard 
for the oanipaign that eventually 
drove the Axis out of N. Africa. 


By extension the term Western 
Desert was then sometimes applied 
to the desert within Libya also. 
See North Africa Campaigns. 

Western Front. ' Term used 
during the First and Second Great 
Wars for the land battle zone in 
Europe to the W. of Germany. 

Western German Republic. 
Federal republic formed 1949 in 
the British, U.S., and French 
zones of oconpation in Germany. 
Area 94,634 sq.m. Pop. 47,254,900. 
Capital, Boim. See Germany in N. V. 

Western Union. Military, 
economic, social, and cultural 
alliance between the U.K. , France, 
and the Benelux countries (Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg), This came into existence 
as the result of a 50-year treaty, 
signed at the Brussels Palais des 
Academies, March 17, 1948. Sub- 
sequently the following representa- 
tive bodies were set up : (1 ) a per- 
manent consultative council, con- 
sisting of the five foreign ministers, 
meeting at least once every three 
months ; (2) a permanent organ of 
the council, consisting of diplo- 
matic representatives, meeting at 
least once a month ; (3) a military 
committee, consisting of the five 
defence ministers ; (4) a finance 
committee, consisting of the five 
finance ministers ; (5) a committee 
to consider steps for the further 
promotion of European unity. 
The military committee set up a 
permanent organization, consist- 
ing of the following committee of 
commanders-in-chief, together with 
high-ranking officers of the nations 
not otherwise represented : 

F,M, Visot. Montgomery (TJ.K.), 
permanent mil. ehairman; Gen. de 
Lattre de Tassigny (Fr.), c.-in.-c. 
land forces. Western Europe ; 
Air Marshal Sir J. Robb (U.K.) 
c.-in-o. air forces. Western Europe; 
Vice-Adm. R. Jaujard (Fr,), flag 
officer, Western Europe. 

A motion in the U.S. senate, 
July, 1948, expressed the principle 
of U.S. military support for the 
Western Union, and later U.S. 
service representatives assisted the 
work of the Western Union military 
committee in London, The North 
Atlantic treaty powers who in 
1949 pledged mutual assistance 
and defence included all the 
Western Union countries, and in 
Dec., 1950, the military side of 
the Western Union alliance was 
merged in the North Atlantic 
treaty organization. See in N.V., 
Europe ; North Atlantic Treaty. 

Westaeld CoUege. London 
college for . women. It was 
founded in 1882 for the prepara- 
tion of women for degrees of the 



West Ham aims 
docks, and in 


university of London, of which 
it is a constituent college. Its 
buildings are at Hampstead, 
There are some 200 students. 

Westgate-on-Sea. Town and 
seaside resort of Kent, England, 
It is 2 m. W. of Margate, with a 
rly. station, and is built on the 
two sides of a promontory. Pop. 
4,500. 

West Ham. Co. bor. of Essex, 
England, part of Greater London. 
Extending to the Thames with the 
Lea for its W. 
boundary, it is 
an industrial cen- 
tre, inhabited al- 
most wholly by 
working people 
employed in the 
rly. shops at 
Stratford, at the 
soap, sugar, and 
other manufacturing establish- 
ments. The church of All Saints, 
parts of which are very old, has 
interesting monuments. West 
Ham Park, 80 acres, formerly the 
property of the Gurneys, has been 
public since 1874. Before the 
Second Great War this was the 
tenth biggest town in England, 
with pop. 294,278 ; during that 
war one quarter of the houses was 
destroyed by bombing, and after- 
wards the bor. was re-planned as 
16 neighbourhood units, with 
10,000 pop. in each. Its former 
four M.P.s were reduced to two 
by the Act of 1948. 

West Hartlepool. Co. hor. of 
Durham, England. It stands just 
S.W. of Hartlepool, being 245 m. 
N. by W. from London, and 
is served by rly. The principal 
buildings are the town hall, market 
haU, public , library. Athenaeum, 
and several modern churches. The 
borough includes Seaton Carew, a 
watering-place, and Stranton with 
an old church — ^AU Saints. West 
Hartlepool is entirely a modern 
seaport, dating from the opening 
of the Durham coalfields. With 
Hartlepool (5?.^.) it has a fine large 
harbour, protected by a break- 
water. It includes docks which 
cover over 350 acres. . Timber, 
iron ore, and sugar are among the 
imports. Large shipbuilding yards, 
engineering works, and saw and 
flour mills are among the othei 
industries. The Hartlepools to- 
gether elect an M.P. Market day, 
Sat. Pop. 68,134. 

Westhoughton. Urban dist. 
giving its name to a co. constitu- 
ency, of Lancs, England. Lying 
6 m. E. of Wigan, it has five rly. 
stations. There are cotton 
factories, manufacturing chemists, 
and large collieries. Pop. 16,018. 
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West India Regiment. For- 
mer regiment of the British army. 
It originated in 177S as the South 
Carolina Corps, 
consisting of vol- 
unteers, white 
and black, raised 
to fight the 
French in the 
West Indies. It 
received its later 
West India Regi- name in 1798 
ment badge 

Briar Creek, Stone Ferry, and 
Eutaw Springs in the closing years 
of the American War. It helped to 
defend Dominica, 1805, to capture 
Martinique, 1809, and Guadeloupe, 
1810. Later service included 
quelling the rebellion in Jamaica, 
and the Ashanti War. During the 
First Great War the regiment 
went to Egjrpt, Palestine, and 
took part in the conquest of 
Cameroons. In 1926 it was dis- 
banded. 8eA British West Indies 
Regiment. 

West Indies. An archipelago 
between N. and S. America. It 
separates the Atlantic Ocean from 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and is divided into the 
Greater and Lesser Antilles. It 
includes 40 inhabited islands, with 
a total area of some 100,000 sq. 
m., two-thirds of which comprise 
the islands of Cuba and Haiti. 

The Greater Antilles consist of 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Puerto 
Rico ; these islands contain moun- 
tainous cores, which represent the 
unsubmerged portions of an older 
continental land mass, Antillia. 


The Lesser Antilles consist of 
three chains of islands and islets ; 
the outer Caribbees, inner Carib- 
bees, and Coralline islands. The 
outer Caribbees, mainly the 
Virgin Islands, Antigua, Tobago, 
with parts of Guadeloupe, Bar- 
bados, and Trinidad, continue the 
mountain system of Antillia to 
connect with the mountains of 
Venezuela. The inner Caribbees, 
Montserrat, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Margarita, 
and Cura 9 ao, etc., are young 
volcanic islands. 

The Coralline islands, Barbuda, 
the Bahamas, and parts of Trini- 
dad and Barbados, form an outer 
chain on the Atlantic margin. 
Temperatures are always high, 
rain falls at all seasons, especially 
on the windward slopes, the low- 
lands are forested, and the fauna 
is akin to that of S. America. At 
Kingston, Jamaica, mean temp, 
ranges only from 77® F. in Jan. 
to 82° F. in July, and rainfall is 
34 ins. Terrible hurricanes may 
occur, especially in Sept.-Oct. The 
aborigines, Arawaks and Carihs, 
have almost entirely disappeared, 
the present pop. including Europ- 
eans, negroes, and ha0-breeds, 
with a few Indian coolies. Sugar, 
tobacco, fruits, spice, cacao, and 
dyewoods are the chief products. 

Politically two facts are pre- 
dominant, American penetration 
and British colonial expansion. 
American penetration has been 
active since 1898 and the Spanish- 
American War ; Cuba was for long 
virtually an American protector- 


ate ; Puerto Rico was annexed in 
1898 ; the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, though independent, 
show many signs of U.S. influence ; 
and the Virgin Islands, formerly 
the Danish West Indies, were 
purchased from Denmark by the 
U.S.A, in 1917. In 1940 sites in 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and St. Lucia were leased 
to the U.S.A. for 99 years for the 
construction of military bases. 

The British West Indies com- 
prise six groups : Bahamas, Barba- 
dos, Jamaica with Turks Islands, 
Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Windward Islands. 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, S. Pierre, 
and Miquelon are French ; Cura 9 ao 
is Dutch ; Margarita belongs to 
V enezu ela. Details concerning the 
several islands will be found in 
articles under their names. 

Bibliography, The West Indies 
and the vSpanish Main, J. Rodway, 
1896; History of the West Indies, 
A. K. Fiske, 1899; British West 
Indies, A. E. Aspinall, 10th ed. 
1940; Welfare and Planning in the 
West Indies, T. S. Simey, 1947. 

Westinghouse, George (1846- 
1914). American engineer and in- 
ventor. Born Oct. 6, 1846, at 
Central Bridge, N.Y., he entered 
his father’s machine-manufactur- 
ing business. In 1864 he became 
assistant engineer in the U.S. navy, 
and after graduating at Union 
College, Schenectady, became 
known as an ingenious inventor. 
He devised improvements in the 
system of signsdling. In 1869 he 
brought out the rly. brake known 




West Indies. Map of the large American archipelago which separates the Atlantic Ocean from the Caribbean Sea 
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by his name, which was adopted 
throughout the U.S.A., in Great 
Britain, and on many European 

lines {sec 

Brake). West- 
inghouse inaug- 
urated the use 
on a large scale 
of A.C. for 
lighting and 
power, and the 
transmission of 
electric current 
G. Westinghouse, over long dis- 
- Amencan inventor tr^ 

tances. He 

founded large power plants and 
workshops at Pittsburgh, and was 
responsible for the electrical equip- 
ment of the London Metropolitan 
rly. President of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
1910, he died March 12, 1914. 
West Kent Regiment, Queen’s 
Own Royal. A regiment of the 
British army. Raised in 1755 as 
^ the 60th Foot, it 
went on garrison 
duty in India and 
» West Indies. 

Converted into a 
marine unit, it 
won its first bat- 
wr * TT X honour under 

EeSnfbSdgo Nelson at Copra- 
hagen m 1807. 
The regiment again became infan- 
try to serve in the Peninsular War, 
winning particular distinction at 
Vimeiro ; at that time the regi- 
mental facings were black, and in 
the heat of battle the men wiped 
their faces with their cuffs, so 
blackening their skins, hence 
their nickname of Dirty Half 
Hundred. In 1827 the 50th Foot 
was called the Duke of Clarence’s 
West Kent Regiment, but when 
the duke became Williain IV in 
1830 the title was changed to the 
Queen’s Own. The West Kents 
fought in the Crimea at the Alma 
and Inkerman and led the assault 
on the Redan. They were at the 
relief of Lucknow and in the Maori 
War of 1864. 

In 1881 the West Kents absorb- 
ed as their second battalion the 
97th Foot, which had been raised 
in 1824 as the Earl of Ulster’s 
regiment. Both battalions served 
in the Gordon relief expedition, 
and the regiment was represented 
by one battalion in the S. African 
War. Eighteen battalions were 
raised , for the First Great War, 
gaining the battle honours : Mons ; 
Ypres, 1914, ’16, ’17, ’18; Hill 60; 
Somme, 1916, ’18 ; Vimy, 1917 ; 
Italy, 1917 ; Gallipoli, 1916 ; Gaza ; 
Defence of Kut ; Sharqtiat. In the 
Secbnd Great War the regiment 
was in the defence of Arras, 1940 ; 


in Burma, 
where heavy 
c asu al ties 
were sustain- 
ed nearKohi- 
ma ; in the 
defence of 
Leros and 
Cos ; and in 
the liberation 
of N.W. Eu- 
rope. The 
regimental 
depot is at 
Maidstone, 
and the badge 
depiclts the 
white horse of 
Kent. 

West Kil- West Lothian. Ma 
bride. Town 

and seaside resort of Ayrshire, Scot- 
land . It stands upon Kilbride Bum 
and is 30 m. by rly. W. of Glasgow. 
Ifc has two fine churches, and sev- 
eral institutions for invalids. The 
town is a popular holiday centre. 
An outstanding landmark is Port- 
encross Castle*, where is an ancient 
cannon washed up from the 
wreck of a Spanish galleon at the 
time of the Armada. Pop. 3,946. 

, West Kirby* Seaside resort of 
Cheshire, England. It stands on 



West Lothian. Map of the Scottish county foimeily called 
Linlithgowshire 

of Ayrshire, Scot- and iron ore, while oil is extracted 
)on!l^brideBum from shales here. The co. is served 
y. W. of Glasgow, by rlys. and the Union Canal. The 
hurehes, and sev- chief town is Linlithgow ; others 
;or invalids. The are Broxburn, Borrowstounness or 
r holiday centre. Bo’ness (the chief harbour), Bath- 
andmark is Port- gate, and S. Queensferry, whence 
lere is an ancient the Forth Bridge goes to Fife. 

up from the Small industrial centres are Arma- 
3h galleon at the dale, Uphall, Kinneil, Whitburn, 
,da. Pop. 3,946. and Winchburgh. There are some 
Seaside resort of antiquarian remains in the county, 
d. It stands on but outside Linlithgow not a great 


the Dee estuaiy, in the Wirral deal of historical interest. The oo. 
peninsula, 8 m* W. by S. of Birken- with all its burghs forms one oo. 
head, and has a rly. station. Here constituency. Pop. 86,000. 
is a partly Norman church with Westmacott, Sm Richard 
timber altar. Pop. 16,628. (1776-1866). British sculptor. 


Westland. Provincial dist. of Bom in London, he studied 


South Island, New Zealand. It 
lies along the W. coast, averaging 
27 m, in width and 250 m, in 
length, and having an area of 4,880 
sq. m. Here is Mt. Cook, the high- 
est point in the Southern Alps 
(12,349 ft.). Cattle rearing and 
some dairying are carried on, and 
there are numbers of sawmills. 
Westland contains the Brunner 
coal area, for which Greymouth is 
the port. Pop. est. 17,700. 

West Lothian. County of Scot- 



Sir Richard West- 
macott, 

British sculptor 
A/f«r jr. Dertui 


Rome under 
Canova, re- 
turning home 
in 1797. He 
became A.R. A. 
in 1806, R.A. 
in 1811, and 
was knighted 
in 1837. The 
reliefs on the 
Marble Arch, 
London, are 
his work, and 


land. Its area is 120 sq. m., and it he executed the colossal so-called 
has a coast-line of about 17 m. on Achilles statue in Hyde Park. He 
the Firth of Forth, being bounded died in London, Sept. 1, 1866. 


E. by Midlothian and W. by Lan- 
arkshire and Stirlingshire. The 


Wesimark. Name given in 
1940 by the Nazis to Lorraine, the 


surface varies from the Iqw coast Palatinate, and Saarland. Saar- 
belt to. the undulating and hilly briicken was the capital, and the 
region of the interior, where there R.O. diocese of Metz was abolished, 
are elevations of over 1,000 ft. Like Ostmark (Austria) on the 
The only rivers of any size are the other side of the Reich, it was sup- 
Avoii, on the Stirlingshire border, posed to represent a bastion of 
and the Almond, separating W. Germanic culture against that of 
Lothian from Midlothian. Linlith- other peoples {Marh—maxoh . ; c/. 
gow Loch is the only lakej Agrioul- marches, meaning border country). 


ture is the staple industry, oats be- 
ing the chief crop. Wheat, barley, 
and grasses are also grown, and 
there are a number of dairy farms. 
There are large quantities of eoa) 


Westmeath. CoTmty of Lein- 
ster, Eire. TOth a land area of 681 
sq. m., it is wholly inland. It 
lies chiefly in the basin of the 
Shannon, which river, with Lough 
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Ree, forms, its western boundary. 
The other chief rivers are the 
Brosna, Inny, and Bale ; the largest 
of many lakes are Sheelin, Kinale, 
Berravaragh, Owel, Lene, Ennell, 
and Glore. The surface is varied 
between hill and valley, and is in 
parts boggy. The pasturing of 
sheep, cows, horses, and other 
animals forms the chief industry. 
There is some textile industry, the 
manufacture of flannels and coarse 
linens. The county is served by 
rlys. and the Royal and Grand 
Canals. With co. Longford it 
returns five member to the Bail. 

Mullingar is the county town ; 
other places are Athlone, Castle- 
pollard, and Moate. Westmeath 
was originally part of Meath, being 
made a separate county in 1543. 
Of its many antiquities, the chief 
are the ruins of Multyfarnham 
Abbey. Pop. 54,880. 

Westminster. City and met. 
bor. of the county of London. The 
name West Minster first occurs in 
a charter of King 
Offa in 785, en- 
dowing an al- 
ready established 
monastery with 
land at Alden- 
ham. The mon- 
astery was built 
on Thomda, a 
Westminster desolate island of 

arms some forty acres 

formed by two outlets of the Ty- 
burn and a cross-ditch, the E. 
boundary being the Thames. Of 
these outlets the southern crossed 
the S.W. corner of what is now 
Bean’s Yard and ran the length of 
Great College Street to turn the 
Abbey Mill at the end, while the 
northern entered the Thames 
about the end cf Cannon Row, the 
cross-ditch running along Great 
Smith Street. 

The establishment of a royal 
palace at Westminster in the reign 
of Canute, or possibly earlier, con- 
tributed, with Edward the Con- 
fessor’s new church and monastery, 
to the early growth of the town, 
the first highways of which were 
King Street from Charing village 
to the Palace and TotMIl Street 
from the Abbey westwards. An in-' 
creasing population necessitated 
the building of the first church of 
S. Margaret about 1100, to be fol- 
lowed by larger edifices in the 
reigns of Edward I and Henry VII. 
The early boundaries of the town 
were defined by the limits of the 
abbot’s manors of Hyde, Neyte, 
and Eye, with perhaps the pmo- 
tically uninhabited manor of Pad- 
dington. Hyde may be taken 
roughly to correspond with the 



present park of that name, Neyte 
taking in the Chelsea area, and Eye 
the marshy area from Hyde Park 
to TothiU Street. A court of justice 
was established at Westminster,* 
and this was to persist after the 
king had migrated from the im- 
mediate palace to palaces ' at 
Whitehall, St. James’s, Kensing- 
ton, and further afield. , 

The growth of the town followed 
a normal course until the ravages 
of the Black Beath in 1348, after 
which an already considerable 
trade in wool received an unnatural 
stimulus to reconstruction by the 
appointment of Westminster in 
1353 as a wool staple for ten years. 
By the reign of Elizabeth the line 
of houses from London to West- 
minster by way of the Strand (g^.v.) 
was continuous. 

Considerable alterations in the 
neighbourhood of abbey and pal- 
ace took place in the reigns of 
George II and George III. The 
importance of Tothill Street van- 
ished with the opening of Victoria 
Street in 1851, the making of 
which involved the demolition of a 
mass of dirty courts and houses. 
The Thames Embankment (g^.v.) 
brought in some 30 acres from 
the river shallows, and Northum- 
berland Avenue was opened in 
1876 to connect it with Trafalgar 
Square. The laying out of ParHa- 
ment Street in the years following 
1756, with the opening of West- 
minster Bridge six years earlier, 
were other changes. 

During Pour Centuries 

Before the dissolution of the 
monastery, Westminster was gov- 
erned by the abbot as lord of the 
manor, with such modifications as 
were implied by the king’s palace 
and courts of justice. In 1540 it 
became a city with the establish- 
ment of a bishopric winch was to 
last only ten years. In the R.C. 
Church it is the seat of an arch- 
bishop. In 1544 the city and 
liberty of Westminster was created 
a borough to return two members 
to parliament, a source of constant 
rivalry between the vestries of S. 
Margaret and S. Martin-in-the- 
Fiolds. The precinct of S. Martin- 
le-Grand in London shared in the 
election as part of the endowment 
by Henry VII of his new chapel in 
the Abbey. From 1590 the vestry 
of S. Margaret became “ select,” 
receiving statutory recognition in 
X663. In 1856 many of its duties 
were transferred, to a board of 
works, but in 1888 the united 
vestries of S. Mai^aret and S. John 
were granted complete control of 
local matters. Bytheredistributicn 
of pari, seats, 1948, Westminster 


was united with the City of London 
in one constituency. 

In 1900 Westminster attained 
civic government under a mayor 
and corporation. The creation of 
other boroughs cut away slices of 
the old domain ; but Westminster 
still includes Hyde Park, its N. 
boundary being Bayswater Road 
and Oxford Street. German bombs 
in the Second Great War killed 


1,100 persons and injured over 
5,000, while 1,200 buildings were 
destroyed. Westminster may be 
regarded as the centre of the British 
Commonwealth, for here the kings 
have been erdwned ; the mother 
of parliaments has sat, with /brief 
interludes, since the beginning of 
parliamentary government ; the 
cenotaph in Whitehall commemor- 
ates the British dead in both 
Great Wars. Pop. est. 103,440. 
See Caxton Hall ; London, and 
map facing p. 5255 ; Parliament, 
Houses of ; S. Margaret’s ; West- 
minster Abbey ; Westminster 
School. Consult Antiquities of 
Westminster, J. T. Smith, 1807~ 
09 ; W. : A Historical Sketch, 
H. F. Westlake, 1919. 

Westminster^ Marquess and 
Buke op. British titles held by 
the family of Grosvenor (5.V.). Sir 
Richard Gros- 
venor (1731- 
1802) was made 
Earl Grosvenor 
in 1784, and 
his son Robert, 

2nd earl (1767- 
1845), who 
held political 
office under 
Pitt, was made 
marquess of 
Westminster in 
1831. The 3rd marquess, Hugh 
Lupus Grosvenor (1825-99), was 
made a duke in 1874 ; he was a 
follower of Gladstone until Home 
Rule was introduced. 

His grandson, Hugh Richard 
Arthur (b. March 19, 1879), be- 
came in 1899 the 2nd duke. He 
served with distinction during the 
First Great War, especially when 
in command of armoured cars 
operating against the Senussi * 
(g,v.) in 1916. The duke owes his 
great wealth to the London prop- 
erty acquired in 1676 by Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor by marriage 
with the daughter of Alexander 
Bavies. He has a town house in 
Bavies Street, W.l, and owns 
Eaton Hall with about 60 sq. m. 
in Cheshire and Flintshire. After 
the Second Great War he actively 
interested himself in rehousing 
tenants of his bombed London 
property. 



1st Duke ol West- 
minster, 

British politician 
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Westminster Abbey. General view of the choir and nave, looking west from 
the chapel of S. Edward the Confessor, whose shrine is seen in the centre 
foreground. Beyond the 15th century stone screen is the choir 


Westminster, Statutes of. 
Name given to three Acts of par- 
liament. The earliest, in 1275, in 
the reign of Edward I, reaffirmed 
many earlier laws, confirmed char- 
ters and the rights of the Church, 
secured the freedom of elections, 
reformed legal procedure, and 
limited feudal aids. The second, in 
1285, in the same reign, reformed 
abuses in connexion with the laws 
of dower, advowson, and manorial 
jurisdiction, compelled the coun- 
ties to indict felons, regulated the 
appointment of justices and con- 
stables, provided for the better 
policing of towns and highways, 
and obliged men of each class to 
furnish themselves with suitable 
arms. 

The Statute of Westminster, 
1931, a result of the imperial con- 
ferences of 1926 and 1930, laid 
down the principle of dominion 
status. The imperial parliament 
was not to legislate for any do- 
minion without the consent of the 
latter, and laws made in a do- 
minion were to be valid even if 
repr^ant to English law. The 
domiriions “ Are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way sub- 


ordinate one to another in any as^ 
pect of their domestic or externa 
affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the crown, and freely 
associated as members of the 
British commonwealth of nations.” 

Westminster Abbey. Officially 
the collegiate church of 8. Peter in 
Westminster. Its early history, 
and that of the Benedictine mon- 
astery associated with it, are 
shrouded in legend. The first 


church of which record exists stood 
in the 8th century to the W. of the 
present structure and was dedi- 
cated to S. Peter. It was rebuilt 
in Norman style, 1050-65, by Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; of this struc- 
ture a few fragments exist in the 
Chapel of the Pyx and the Under- 
croft beneath the Ishp chapel. 
Henry III added a lady chapel, re- 
built by Henry VII, and began a 
reconstruction that continued until 
the time of Wren and Hawksmoor, 
who repaired and raised the W. 
towers, 1713-40. The design of the 
N. transept was remodelled by Sir 
Gilbert Scott and J. L. Pearson in 
1890. The abbey was lighted by 
electricity in 1913. Air-raid dam- 
age in the Second Great War 
amounted to £135,000; five of the 
abbey houses were destroyed, but 
no really historic feature was lost. 

The church is cruciform ; ex- 
treme exterior length, including 
Henry VII’s chapel, 530 ft. ; in- 
terior length of nave, 166 ft., 
breadth 38 fb. 7 ins., height 101 ft. 
8 ins. ; interior breadth of nave and 
aisles, 71 ft. 9 ins. ; length of choir 
155 ft. 9 ins., breadth 38 ft. 4 ins., 
height 101 ft. 2 ins. ; height of 
lantern, 151 ft. ; height of W. 
towers, 225 fb. 4 ins. The main 
entrance is at the^W. end. The 
work of five centuries, Westminster 
Abbey displays several styles ; 
apart from the Perpendicular 
glories of Henry VII’s chapel, it is 
claimed as one of the best exam- 
ples of E.E. architecture in exist- 
ence. It has been the burial-place 
of many sovereigns and other illus- 
trious dead, statesmen, warriors, 
writers ; the scene of the coro- 
nations of kings and queens since 
Harold, and of innumerable royal 
weddings and other national cere- 
monies. In the chapter house the 
house of commons met from about 
1289 to 1547. There are 11 chapels 



Westminster Abbey. Ground plan showing position of the ohapels and other 
eoriesiastical buildings 
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in addition to Henry VIl’s. The 
E. angle of the S. transept has been 
known as Poets’ Corner since about 
1766, from the tombs and monu- 
ments of Chaucer, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and other great poets. In 
the abbey are the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior of the First 
Great War, and a memorial win- 
dow to airmen in the battle of 
Britain. The cloisters and other 
parts of the monastic buildings 
date from the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies. See Belfry ; Caxton, illus. 
p. 1S74; Chantry; Chapter House; 
Coronation; Henry VTI’s Chapel; 
Jerusalem Chamber; Poets’ Corner ; 
Stall ; Unknown Warrior. 

Westminster Assembly. Body 
of lay and clerical members ap- 
pointed by the Long Parliament 
in 1643 to decide upon the form 
of Church government and the 
doctrine to be adopted in England 
and Scotland. The assembly held 
its first session on July 1. 1643, 
and sat until Feb. 22, 1649. The 
result of the deliberations of the 
assembly was to supersede the 
Prayer Book by the Directory of 
Public Worship, to formulate a 
Presbyterian system of Church 
government, and to draw up the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Westminster Bank. British 
banking organization. In 1 9 1 8 the 
London, County, and Westminster 
Bank merged with Parr’s Bank, 
the combine holding also a con- 
trolling interest in the Ulster Bank. 
Next year the Nottingham and 
Notts Banking Co. was acquired. 
The name was changed in 1923. 
This was the first bank granted 
a coat of arms, 1928. Head office 
is at 41, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 ; 
there are over 1,000 branches. 

Westminster Bridge. London 
bridge across the Thames from the 
Houses of Parliament to S.Thomas’s 
Hospital. Replacing a stone struc- 
ture of 1739-50; it was designed by 
T. Page and built 1856-62. Its 
total length is 1 ,160 ft.; width, 85 ft. 
It has seven iron arches on granite 
piers, the central arch being of 
120 ft. span and 22 ft. above high 
water, and the others in pairs of 
115 ft., 104J- ft., and 94^ ft. respec- 
tively. The foundations of the 
granite piers are 30 ft. below low- 
water mark. See Parliament. 

Westminster Cathedral. Seat 
of the R.C. archbishop of West- 
minster. It stands near Victoria 
Street, London, a building of red 
brick in early Christian Byzantine 
sfi^le. a domed campanile, 

281^ ft. in ii^ght; Designed by 
,,^^4|Vv’"Bentiey^ (1839-1902), its 
stone was la^d June 29, 
1895; and it was consecrated in 




1910. The nave is 234 ft. long 
and 60 ft. wide, and the total area 
is 54,848 sq. ft. See Rood illus. 

Westminster College. Pres- 
byterian theological college. Origin- 
ally established in Queen Square, 
London, to train stu- . 
dents for the ministry 
of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, it 
was removed in 1 899 to 
its present site between 
Pound HiU and North- 
ampton Street, Cam- 
bridge. It was erected 
at a cost of £46,000, 
the chief contributors 
being Mrs. Agnes 
Lewis arid Mrs. M. D. 

Gibson {([.v ). 

Westminster Gaz- 
ette, The. Former 
London newspaper, 
amalgamated in 1928 
with The Daily 
News. Founded as an 
evening Liberal organ 
by Sir G. Newnes, in 
1 893, it was edited 
first by Sir Edward 
Cook (g.v.), who was 
succeeded in 1896 by 
J. A. Spender (q.v.). 

Under the managing 
directorship of Sir 
C. Starmor the paper 
appeared as a morning 
journal from 1921. 

See News Chronicle. 


William Rufus. During 1394-99 
Richard II raised the walls, 
provided the oaken hammer-beam 
roof, and added the N. porch and 
towers. Many later repairs and 
alterations followed, notable dis- 
... . coveries of Norman 

stonework being made 
during the elaborate 
repairs to the roof 
which were begun in 
1914. It was enacted 
in 1225 that all matters 
of common law should 
be held here, and from 
a slightly later date 
until 1882 the clu'ef 
English courts were 


Westminster Cathedral. West front and campanile 
of the principal Boman Catholic church in England 


Westminster HaU. Historic held, first in the hall, and then in new 
London building, the most notable buildings erected on the W. side, 
remaining part of the old palace of Here Richard II was deposed, 
Westminster. The original struc- Charles I condemned, Oliver Crom- 
ture was completed in 1097 for well installed aslord protector; here, 

_ . among others, Wallace, 

More, Anne Boleyn, 
Strafford, the Seven 
Bishops, and Warren 
Hastings stood their 
trial The hall, which 
is 290 ft. long, 68 ft. 
wide, and 92 ft. high, 
was in the 17th cen- 
tury partly occupied 
by booksellers, law 
stationers, and other 
tradesmen ; it was the 
scene, until the time 
of George IV, of the 
coronation banquets. 
The bodies of Glad- 
stone, Edward VII, 
George V, and vic- 
tims of the disaster to 
the airship RlOl lay 
here in state. Here a 
joint assembly of lords 
and eommoni^ offered 
to George V addresses 

. .L , . .. , on his silver jubilee. 

Westminster Bridge, London. View of the bridge, PaT.Tiflmon+ wq« 
showmg the Houses of Parliament, and the clock 

tower housing Big Ben addressed herC in the 
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Westminster Hall, London. Interior of 
showing the magnificent hammer- 

Second Great War by Gen. Smuts. 
South of the members’ entrance 
on the E. side entry is gained to 
the cloisters and to S. Stephen’s 
Crypt. 

Westminster Hospital. Med- 
ical institution in Westminster, 
London. Established as a charity in 
1719, it was moved to another site, 
adjoining the Middlesex Guildhall, 
in 1834, and was enlarged in 1900- 
01. In 1939 it was rebuilt on yet 
another site in S. John’s Gardens, 
Horseferry Road. It has 421 beds, 
and training schools for nurses, ra- 
diographers, and physiothetapists. 

Westminster School. English 
public school. Originating in a 
school attached to Westminster 
, abbey, whence 
its name of S. 
Peter’s College, 
Westminster, it 
was refounded 
first by Henry 
VIII, and then 
in 1560 by Eliza- 
beth. The school 
is built around . 
Little Lean’s 
Yard. The scholars of Elizabeth’s 
day were accommodated in the 
old granary of the abbey, and 
their dining hall, or college hall, 
was the refectory of the abbot. 
The great school room was once 
the monks’ dormitory. Boys who 
gain scholarships on the Elizabeth- 
an foundation are known as king’s 
scholars. Most of them live in 
college, but a few are day Boys. 
There are about 300 boys not on 
the foundation. 


The school- 
boys enjoy privi- 
leges in connexion 
with the abbey 
and the houses of 
parliament. Not- 
able customs are 
tossing the pan- 
cake on Shrove 
Tuesday and the 
performance of a 
Latin play at 
Christmas, the 
epilogue and pro- 
logue of which are 
topical. Famous 
hea dmasters 
have included 
Udall, William 
Camden, L r. 
Busby, and 
James G o w. 
Among pupils 
were Jonson, 
George Herbert, 
Cowley, Lryden, 
Locke, Wren, 
Gowper, Warren 
Hastings, Gibbon, 
and Southey. The school was badly 
damaged by German bombs in 1941. 
Consult iGinals of Westminster 
School, J. Sargeaunt, 1898; Record 
of Old Westminsters, G. H. R. 
Barker and A. H. Stenning, 1928. 

Westminster Theatre, London 
ifiayhouse, in Palace Street, S.W.l. 
It was opened Oct. 7, 1931, under 
the management of Anmer Hall, 
the first production being James 
Bridie’s The Anatomist (revived 


the ancient hall, 
beam roof 


Westminster 


School arms 


Westminster School. Corner of the quadrangle with 
chapel entrance and fives courts 

at the same theatre, 1948). Other 
plays included The Lake, 1933; 

The Log Beneath- the Skin, 1935 ; 

Mourning Becomes Electra, 1937 ; 

The Zeal of Thy House, 1938 ; It 
Lepends What You Mean, 1944. 

For a time the theatre acquired a 
reputation as a home of experi- 
mental work by writers of the 
school of W. H. Auden and C. 

Isherwood. The theatre, which was 
for a short time in the hands of the 
Oxford Group seats 680. 


Westmorland. Northern coun- 
ty of England. With an area of 
789 sq. m., it is inland save that 
it has a strip of coast at the 
mouth of the Kent on Morecambe 
Bay, and is almost wholly moun- 
tainous. The Pennine Chain enters 
the county in the N.E., and in the 
E. is a hilly moorland district, 
where are several heights over 
2,000 ft., among them Milbiirn 
Forest, Dufton Fell, and Wild Boar 
Fell. The W. portion of the county 
forms part of the Lake District 
[q.v.), HelveUyn (3,118 ft.) being 
the highest point. The chief rivers 
are the Eden, Lowther, Kent, and 
Lune, and the lakes include Gras- 
mere, Hawes Water, Rydal Water, 
and parts of Ullswater and Winder- 
mere. In the valleys the soil is 
fertile, but much of the land is 
suitable only for feeding sheep. 
Marble, graphite, lead, and slate 
are worked. 

Appleby is the county town, 
Kendal and Ambleside being other 
places. There are castles at 
Brough, Appleby, and Kendal. 
Brougham Castle, Lowther Castle, 
and Levens Hall are modern 
residences. The only religious 
house of importance was the abbey 
at Shap. Westmorland was made a 
county soon after 1100. It was 
divided into two baronies, Appleby 
and Kendal, and later into wards 
for protection against the Scots. 
One M.P. is returned. Pop. 65,408. 
8ee, map in following p. 

Litebary Associations. Eph- 
,.,T raim Chambers 
' was born at 
Kendal, and John 
Langhorne, poet 
and translator of 
Plutarch, was 
born at Winton, 
Kirkby Stephen. 
Wordsworth lived 
at Grasmere and 
'Rydal, and is 
buried at Gras- 
mere; plaoe-s 
associated with 
his poetry are too 
many to particu- 
larise. At the Nab, 
near Rydal, lived 
Hartley Coleridge, who is also 
bmried at Grasmere, and in the 
same house Le Quincey lived later. 
At Pox How, near Rydal, resided 
Thomas Arnold and his gifted 
family. EUeray, near Ambleside, 
was the home of John Wilson, 
better known as Christopher . 
North, and at Ambleside, Harriet 
Martineau lived for many years. 
Beatrix Potter, writer of children’s 
tales, lived at Sawrey, where she 
had a farm ; and local scenes figure 
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in her coloured 
pictures. /Sec Lake 
District and 
bibliography, 

Westmorland, 

Earl op. English 
title held by the 
families of Neville 
and Fane. The 
first grant of the 
title, 1397, was to 
Kalph (1364- 
1425), 4th Baron 
Neville of Baby, 
who was promin- 
ent in the reigns 
of Henry IV and 
V, and is the 
character to whom 
Sh akesp eare 
makes Henry V 
address the 
famous “ band of 
brothers ” speech. 

Charles (1543-1601), 5th earl, who 
was involved in R.O. plots, fled to 
the Netherlands, where he died, 
having lost the earldom by at- 
tainder in 1571. In 1624 the title 
was granted to Sir Francis Fane. 
His great-grandson John (d. 1762), 
7th earl, fought under Marl- 
borough. On his death the title 
passed to a kinsman Thomas, 
whose great-grandson John (1784- 
1859), 11th earl, was a distin- 
guished soldier and diplomatist. 
From him the title descended in 
1948 to David (b. March 31, 1924), 
16th earl. An eldest son of the 
earl bears the courtesy title of 
Lord Burghersh. 

Weston. One of the commonest 
English place names. It occurs 
specially frequently in Somerset. 
The parish of Weston, on the Avon 
and the rly. 2 m. N. W. of Bath, was 
the scene of a battle in the Civil 
War, 1643. Weston Bampfylde 
lies 7 m. N.B. of Yeovil ; Weston- 
in-Gordano is near the Severn 
estuary, 3 m. N.E. of Olevedon ; 
Weston Zoyland is in the middle of 
Sedgemoor, and in its church lay 
the wounded of Monmouth’s army 
in the battle of 1686. Weston- 
super-Mare has a separate entry. 

Weston, Dame Aones E. (1840- 
1918). A British philanthropist, 
known as the Sailor’s Friend. She 
was born in 
^ London, but 
- j removed to 
Bath, and in 
1868 began her 
philanthropic 
work by visit- 
ing hospitals. 
Later she 
started a series 
of monthly let- 
1 philanthropist ters to seamen, 




Agnes Weston, 
British pi " ’ 


Westmorland, England. Map of the mountainous county 

popularly called Bluebacks, which 
attained a circulation of over half 
a million. Active superintendent 
of the Royal Naval Temperance 
Society, in 1876 with Miss (later 
Dame) Sophia Wintz she opened 
a Sailors’ Rest at Devonport, and 
later at Portsmouth. Miss Weston 
was created G.B.E. just before she 
died Oct. 23, 1918. Her publica- 
tions include My 
Life Among the 
Bluejackets, 1909, 
and the periodical 
Ashore and Afloat. 

ComuU Sparks 
Among the Stub- 
ble, C.Maud, 1924. 

Weston, Sir 
Richard (1591- 
1652). English 
agriculturist. The 
son of a Surrey 
knight, he wds 
educated in 
Flanders, succeed- 
ing to his father’s 
estate at Sutton, 
near Guildford, in 
1613. He was the 
first to introduce 
the system of 

S W«ton^»»er.Mare. Somerset. 


known for his 
introduction of 
Flemish agricul- 
tura] methods. 
His mansion, 
Sutton Place, 
was the seat of 
Lord North- 
cliffe, 1905-16. 

Weston- 
super - Mare. 
Co. bor. and 
seaside holiday 
resort of Somer- 
set, facing the Bristol Channel, 
16^ m. W. of Bristol, with a rly. 
station on a loop line. The town 
has grown within a century from 
a small fishing village to “the 
largest resort between Lancashire 
and Land’s End, ’’with a fine prom- 
enade, two pleasure piers, a large 
marine lake, winter gardens, etc., 
catering for holidaymakers from 



The sea front from 
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western and midland industrial 
centres. In the pleasant woods on 
a spur of the Mendips, immediately 
above the town and protecting it 
from the N., is the site of an 
ancient British camp. The wide 
expanse of estuary mud revealed 
at low tide is supposed to have 
health-giving properties ; it also 
gives the sea a greyish-brown 
appearance. Weston-super-Mare 
gives its name to a co. constituency. 
Pop. est. 37,470. 

West Orange. Town of New 
Jersey, U.'S.A. It was formed 
from part of Orange, in Essex co., 
in 1862. There is rly. connexion 
with New York, about 12 m. to 
the E, In Llewellyn Park are 
fine mansions. Edison retired to 
W. Orange in 1887 to perfect the 
gramophone and other machines. 
The steel and concrete Edison 
plant, covering 29 acres, makes 
electrical devices and accessories. 
Another product of the town is 
Portland cement. Pop. 26,662. 

Westphalia. Begion of Ger- 
many, until 1945 a prov. of Prus- 
sia. Containing the bulk of the 
Ruhr industrial area, it is Ger- 
many’s chief workshop. The prov. 
of Westphalia had an area of 7,804 
sq. m. and a pop. of over five 
millions. Its capital was Munster, 
its main cities Dortmund, Gelsen- 
kirchen, Bochum, Hagen, and Biele- 
feld. Situated between the Rhine- 
land and the Netherlands on the 
W., Hanover on the N., and Hesse- 
Nassau on the E. and S., it 
had wooded heights — ^Teutoburger 
Wald, average 1,460 ft. ; Weser 
Mts., average 1,050 ft . ; the Sauer- 
land, up to 1,000 ft. in the centre ; 
with several mts. up to 2,760 ft. 
Of its rivers, the Weser and Ems 
gave access to the North Sea, the 
Lippe and Ruhr to the Rhine, and 
canals link the Ruhr valley with 
other waterways. There are several 
big dams, e.g. MOhne, with power 
stations, and a large network of 
gas and electrical supply direct 
from the mining district. Though 
agricultural as to 62 p.c. of the 
total area, Westphalia had most 
of its people engaged in industry, 
above all coal mining and the iron 
and steel industry based thereon. 
Textile trades, making of glass, 
ceramics, paper, cigars and tobacco, 
sausage making, ham curing, and 
brewing gave other employment. 

The pop. is very much a type of 
its own. Lower Saxon, and in build- 
ings, customs, dress, and language 
(Plattdeuisoh,), preserves old tradi- 
tions. In the Ruhr towns, how- 
ever, it is mixed with many im- 
migrants ; before the Second 
Great War there were more than 


100,000 Poles, and many others of 
Slav origin. About 53 p.c. were 
R.G., 46 p.c. Protestant, the former 
under an archbishop at Paderborn. 

Westphalia about 700 was one 
of the three tribal areas of the 
Saxons ; from the 9th century to 
1180 it was part of the duchy of 
Saxony ; then until 1807 a duchy 
on its own, including after 1500 
some 60 smaller sovereignties, 
largely of the Church, and parts of 
what were later the Netherlands 
and Belgium (Utrecht, Liege). 
Napoleon turned it, together with 
Hanover, Hesse, and Brunswick, 
into a kingdom under his youngest 
brother Jerome, separating from 
it in 1810 N. Hanover. That king- 
dom was nearly twice the size of 
the prov. acquired by Prussia at 
the Vienna congress, 1815. During 
both Great Wars Westphalia was 
a mam German arsenal; conse- 
quently during the Second Great 
War its towns were very severely 
bombed from the air, and in 1945 
the country was the scene of des- 
perate battles. Under British occu- 
pation after that war, it was joined 
with the N. half of the Rhine prov. 
to form the Land of N. Rhine- 
Westphalia (pop. 11,808,000), with 
capital Diisseldorf. See Ruhr. 

Sdaar Stem-Bubarth, Pli.XI. 

Westphalia, Treaty of. Gene- 
ral peace that closed the Thirty 
Years’ War Oct. 24, 1648. 

Fruitless negotiations began in 
1636, but formal discussions were 
opened in 1644 between the R.C. 
powers at Munster, and between 
the Protestant powers at Osna- 
bruck, the war oontmuing mean- 
while. The chief parties were the 
emperor, the kings of France and 
Sweden, and the leading German 
princes. 

Religious toleration was formally 
established except in the Hapshurg 
territories. The lands of spiritual 
powers were assigned to those who 
occupied them on Jan. 1, 1624, or 
in some instances 1618. Sweden 
received W. Pomerania, parts of 
Mecklenburg, the archbishopric of 
Bremen, the bishopric of Verden, 
and representation in the diet. 
France was confirmed in her pos- 
session of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
and obtained the sovereignty 
of most of Alsace. Saxony re- 
ceived Lusatia. Chief gamers were 
Brandenburg— which obtained E. 
Pomerania, Cleves, Mark, Ravens- 
berg, the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Minden, and Kammin, and ulti- 
mately Magdeburg — ^and Bavaria, 
whose elector was confirmed in 
his dignity and in the possession of 
the Upper Palatinate. The in- 
dependence of Switzerland and of 


the United Provinces, or Dutch 
Netherlands, was recognized. The 
old empire was transformed into 
a loose federation of some 300 
independent states, Austria and 
Brandenburg-Prussia the biggest. 

West Point, American military 
academy. It stands on the right 
bank of the Hudson river, in 
Orange co., N.Y., about 50 m, N. 
of the city of New York. Estab- 
lished in 1802, it occupies an ele- 
vated site amid picturesque river 
scenery, the land on which it 
stands covering 3,575 acres, in- 
cluding Constitution Island, pre- 
sented to the govt, by Mrs. Russell 
Sage in 1908. Candidates for ad- 
mission must be between 17 and 
22 years old. Eight are appointed 
from each state oil the nomination 
of its senators and four from each, 
congressional district on the nomi- 
nation of congressmen. Other 
nominations bring the total up to 
2,490. The course of study lasts 
four years. Successful cadets may 
be commissioned as 2nd lieutenants 
in the U.S. army. 

Westport. Urban dist., sea- 
port, and market town of Mayo, 
Eire. Standing in Clew Bay, at the 
mouth of a small river, it is 10 m. 
S.W. of Castlebar, and has a rly. 
station. The chief trade is export 
of grain. There is some trade in 
provisions, and mineral waters and 
clothing are manufactured. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. 3,238. 

Westport. Seaport of South 
Island, New Zealand. Once the 
best harbour in the island, it now 
often becomes bar-bound. It 
.stands at the mouth of Buller 
river, in Nelson dist., and is the 
terminus of a rly, line, 30 m. long, 
serving the adjacent coalfield. 
Pop. 4,240. 

West Ftmjab. Territory of 
Pakistan, Under the partition of 
the Punjab in 1947, this prov. of 
the former British Incha was 
divided between India (E. Punjab) 
and Pakistan (W. Pxmjab). 
Roughly the boundary is the Ravi 
river at the point where it enters 
the Punjab from Kashmir, a little 
W. of Pathankot, It breaks away 
S. from the river in conformity 
with the boundary of the Lahore 
district towards Kasur, and joins 
the Sutlej opposite Ferozepore. 
It then follows this river, and after 
leaving E. Punjab, marks the 
border of the Muslim state of 
Bahawalpur till it reaches the 
Indus. W. Punjab includes the 
whole of the Rawalpindi and 
Multan divisions, the districts of 
Sialkot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura, 
and parts of the Lahore and 
Gurdaspur disti^cts. 
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West Riding. One of the three 
administrative divisions (O.E. 
thriding, third part) of Yorks, 
England. It is in many respects 
a CO. of itself. Heavily industrial- 
ised, it is the main centre of the 
English woollen and steel in- 
dustries, It contains most of the 
great manufacturing cities of 
Yorkshire — Leeds, Bradford, Shef- 
field, Huddersfield, Halifax, , and 
Wakefield, the capital. Other 
towns are Barnsley, centre of a 
coalfield ; Goole, the only port ; 
Rotherham; Doncaster, Penistone, 
and Keighley. There is much 
beautiful sceiiery around Harro- 
gate and Knaresborough, and in 
the river valleys, notably Wharfe- 
dale. This riding is bounded W. 
by Lancs and Westmorland, K. by 
jbhe N. Riding, E, by the E. Riding 
and Lines, S. by Hotts, Derbyshire, 
and Cheshire. Area, 2,775 sq. m., 
which would make it alone the big- 
gest English county. Pop. 3,352,555. 

West Riding Regiment. For- 
mer name of the regiment of the 
British army now miown as the 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, 
and so ’described in this work. 

West River. English trans. ofthe 
name of the Chinese Si-kiang (g.».). 

West Surrey Regiment. Regi- 
ment of the British army. Raised 
in 1661 as the 2nd Foot, it is the 
^ oldest English 

lineregt. It was 
formed to garri- 
Tangier, 
which had pass- 
ed into English 
West Surrey possession as 
Regiment badge part of the dowry 
of Catherine of Braganza on her 
marriage to Charles II. In her 
honour it was called the Queen’s 
Regiment ; in 1881 it was given the 
territorial de.signation of West Sur- 
rey ; its present j^itle is The Queen’s 
Royal Regiment (West Surrey). 

In 1685 it took part in the 

S ression of Monmouth’s re- 
m ; from its badge, the 
paschal Lamb, and the name of its 
colonel, Kirke, the regt. was nick- 
named Kirke’s Lambs, earning 
notoriety for brutal hunting out of 
Monmouth’s supporters. In 1695 
it fought at Namur and at Tongres, 
where gallantry earned the prefix 
Royal, Throughout the greater 
part of the 18th century, the 
Queen’s served as marines, and 
for their work on the Glorious 
First of June received the privilege 
of wearing naval buttons. After 
service under Abercromby in 
regt. moved to the 
and fought at Vimeiro, 
and Toulouse. 
It tms in Afghanistan, 1838-39; 


the Kaffir War, 1851-53 ; China although some of its inhabitants 
War, 1860 ; Burma, 1885-86 ; from time to time attempted to 
and the Tirah operations. It break the connexion. In 1862 
helped to relieve Ladysmith and the electors ratified an ordinance 


fought at Colenso. 


providing for the new state, which 


Twenty-five battalions were was admitted to the union a year 
raised in the First Great War and later. British linguists have found 
earned the battle honours : Re- a close approximation to Eliza- 
treat from Mons; Ypres, 1914, hethan speech in the less accessible 
’17, ’18 ; Somme, 1916, ’18 ; parts of the state. Pop. 1,901,974. 
Messines, 1917 ; Hindenburg Line; Consult W. V. : The Mountain 
Vittorio Veneto ; Gallipoli, 1915 ,* State, C. H. Ambler, 1940. 
Palestine, 1917-18 ; Mesopotamia, West Wall. Name given to the 
1915-18; N.W. Frontier, 1916-17. series of fortifications, sometimes 
In the Second Great War bat- called the Atlantic Wall, con- 
talions served in France, 1940 , strueted ■ along the coasts of 
N. Africa ; Italy ; Burma ; N.W. France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
Europe. The regimental depot is lands by the Germans during the 


at Guildford. 


Second Great War. It included 


West Virginia. State of the revolving forts, massive concrete 
U.S.A. ^ One of the S. Atlantic emplacements with camouflaged 
group, its area is 24,181 sq. m. It guns, storage galleries excavated 
occupies part of the Allegheny in the cliffs, underground guard- 
Plateau (3,500 ft.), and slopes rooms, underwater mines and 
down to the Ohio river in the W. ; spikes. The work of forced lahour- 
the E. boundary is formed by ers directed by the Todt {q.v.) 
the Allegheny Mts,, which have organization, the wall was be- 
various parallel ridges, extending lieved by the Germans to he im- 
towards the centre of the state, pregnable. It might have proved 
The Big Sandy, G;uyandot, Great to be so in and near the Channel 
and Little Kanawha, and Mon- ports, where it was strongest, 
ongahela rivers are tributary to because the Germans anticipated 
the Ohio, which drains almost the attempts at landing to he made 
entire region ; in the N.E. the Pot- there. The wall’s existence was 
omac partly separates the state one of the reasons for the Allied 


from Maryland. 


decision to land farther W. 


Nearly three-quarters of the D-day ; Dieppe ; Dieppe Raid, 
surface is forest, and lumbering Westward Ho 1 Village and 
ranks first among West Virginia’s seaside resort of Devon, England, 
industries. The fertile soil yields Situated on Bideford Bay in the 
excellent crops, ^ _ 

and dairy farming " ' ' n 

thrives. Apples, * . ' | 

plums, peaches, 
and grapes are 
grown, and the 
annual crop of 
tobacco is some 

3.000. 0001b. An 
enormous coal area 
produces nearly 

150.000. 000 tons 
per annum, and 
there is also a 
considerable out- 
put of petroleum, 
natural gas, salt. westward Hoi The aniet DevonsWre resort, situated 

and iron. West “ ** 

Virginia university at Morgans- urban dist. of Northam, 3 m. N. 
town ^ and other institutions, of Bideford, it takes its name from 
including the state college for Kingsley’s novel (v.i.). It is fam- 
negroes, offer higher education, ous for its pebble ridge and golf 
The state has nearly 4,000 m. of links. Heke from 1874 to 1904 was 
rlys. Two senators and six repre- the Unit^ Services College, at 
sentatives are sent to congress, which Rudyard Kipling was edu- 
Charlestown is the capital ; other cated and of whi<m he gives a 


Charlestown is the capital ; other cated and of whi<3i h 
principal cities include Hunting- picture in Stalky & Co. 
don, Wheeling, Clarksburg, Park- Westward Ho ! Romance of 
er^urg, and Fairmont. adventure by Kingsley, first pub- 


For many years after the W ar of lished in April, 1855, with the title 
Independence West Virginia was of Westward Ho ! ; or the Voy- 
part of the state of Virginia, ages and Adventures of Sir Amyaa 
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Leigh, knight. Partially founded 
on fact, it tells of Elizabethan sea- 
captains and their adventures on 
the Spanish Main. 

Westwood, Joseph (1884- 
1948). Scottish politician. Born 
Feb. 11, 1884, he left his Buck- 
haven school at 13 and was an 
errand boy before going into the 
mines. In 1918 he was chosen 
political organizer of Scottish 
miners. Entering parliament as 
Labour M.P. for Peebles and S. 
Midlothian, 1922, he lost the seat 
1931, but was returned for Stirling 
and Falkirk 1935. Knowledgeable 
about health, housing, and local 
govt., he was under-secretary for 
Scotland in the coalition govt. 
1940-45, becoming secretary in 
the Labour govt. 1945. He re- 
signed 1947, and was killed in a 
road accident in Fife, July 17, 1948. 

West Yorkshire Regiment. 
Unit of the British army. Raised 
in 1686 to assist in the suppression 
- of the Monmouth 

rebellion, it came 
on to the estab- 
lishment next 
year as the 10th 
Foot, It went 
West Yorkshire overseas with 
Eegunratiadge in and 

took part in all Marlborough’s 
victories. Gallant conduct during 
the Jacobite rising of 1715 earned 
the present badge, the white horse 
of Hanover. The regt. was at the 
defence of Gibraltar in 1727, and 
formed part of Wade’s force 
against Charles Edward in 1745. 
The 10th Foot served throughout 
the American War of Independ- 
ence, then was at the sieges of 
Valenciennes and Tournai, then 
sent to the West Indies. 

At the outbreak of the Napo- 
leonic Wars it was drafted to 
Egypt, where it fought under 
Abercromby. Moving to the Pen- 
insula, it was with Moore at 
Corunna, and served with Wel- 
lington both in Spain and at 
Waterloo. It gained further 
honours in the Crimean War and 
the Indian Mutiny, and served in 
the New Zealand War of 1861-63. 
For its gallantry in the Afghan 
War of 1879-80, the regt. was 
granted the title of Prince of 
Wales’s Own. It was at the relief 
of Ladysmith. 

Thirty-one battalions were 
raised in the First Great War, 
and earned the battle honours : 
Axmentieres, 1914; Neuve Chap- 
elle; Somme, 1916, ’18; Ypres, 
1917, ’18; Camhrai, 1917, T8 ; 
Villers Bretonneux ; Tardenois ; 
Piave ; Suvla. In the Second 
Great War battalions fought in 


France, 1940 ; Eritrea ; N. 
Africa ; Burma ; and Java, One 
was converted to an armoured 
regt., and another became a tank 
recovery unit. The regimental 
depot is at York. 

Wetaskiwin. City of Alberta, 
Canada. About 150 m. N. of Cal- 
gary and 40 m, S. of Edmonton, 
it is the junction where the main 
Winnipeg-Edmonton line of the 
C.P.R. meets the Calgary-Edmon- 
ton rly. A judicial centre, the town 
lies in the heart of good mixed 
farming country, with some lum- 
bering and coal mining in the 
vicinity, and has natural gas wells 
which are municipally owned. 
Grain elevators, flour milling, 
dairying, and cheese making pro- 
vide employment. Pop. 2,318. 

Wet Bulb. Term applied to a 
thermometer whose bulb is cov- 
ered with a piece of muslin wetted 
with water. As a result of the 
evaporation of moisture into the 
atmosphere, the bulb loses heat 
and the temperature falls below 
that of an ordinary dry-bulb 
thermometer similarly exposed. 
The combination of the two instru- 
ments is called a hygrometer 
the extent of the wet-hulb de- 
pression relative to the dry-bulb 
temp, representing a measure of 
the humidity. Body temp, cannot 
be below the wet-hulb temp. 
Values of 100® F, have been re- 
corded in the Red Sea region and 
at Sierra Leone. 

Wetherby. Market town of 
the W. Riding of Yorks, England. 
It stands on the Wharfe and on 
the Great North Road, 3 m. S.E. of 
Spofforth, with a station on the 
rly. The chief buildings are 
the parish church of S. James and 
the town hall. Trade in agricultural 
produce is the principal occupa- 
tion. Steeplechase meetings are 
held. Market days, Mon. (cattle) 
and Thurs. Pop. est. 3,920. 

Wethered, Joyce (b. 1901). 
Maiden name of Lady Heathooat- 
Amory, British golfer, horn Nov. 
.17, 1901. A member of Worples- 
don club, she sprang to fame in 
1920 by heating the hitherto 
invincible Cecil Leitch in the final 
on her first appearance in the 
English women’s championship, 
and won the finals by enormous 
margins in each of the next four 
years. She was woman champion 
of Great Britain in 1922-24-2^29. 
Joyce Wethered has been de- 
scribed as further ahead of rivals 
than any other player at any sport. 
She married Sir John Heathcoat- 
Amory in 1937. Her brother 
Roger (b. 1899) was an amateur 
golfer of international status. 


who ' tied for the British open 
championship in 1921, losing on 
replay. 

Wetter. Another spelling of the 
name of a Swedish lake entered as 
Vatter in this Encyclopedia. 

Wetterhom. Swiss Alpine 
mountain in the Bernese Oberland. 
It rises to 12,166 ft., near Grindel- 
wald, as the Mittelhorn. The other 
two summits are the Rosenhom, 
12,110 ft., and Hash Jungfrau, 
12,150 ft. The earliest ascents 
were made in 1844 and 1845. See 
Grindelwald. 

Wettin. Name of a German 
family, from which the royal 
family of Great Britain is de- 
scended. The name is taken from 
a small town on the Saale, N.W. 
of Halle, where about 1000 a Ger- 
man noble family lived and ruled 
the surrounding district. In 1089 
one Henry was made margrave of 
Meissen, and a later margrave, 
also a member of the family, be- 
came elector of Saxony in 1423. 
The family, split up into several 
branches, and until 1918 members 
were kings of Saxony and dukes 
of the four Saxon duchies. From 
one of them sprang Albert, the 
husband of Victoria and father of 
Edward VII. Other members of 
the family were Ferdinand, who 
in 1836 married Maria, queen of 
Portugal, and whose descendants 
sat on the Portuguese throne un- 
til the revolution of 1910 ; and 
Ferdinand, until 1918 tsar of 
Bulgaria. See Guelph; Windsor. 

Wetzlar. Town of W. Ger- 
many, on the river Lahn, 42 m. 
E.N.B. of Coblentz, in the Land of 
Hesse. It is an important rly. 
junction and a centre of the 
optical industry, also having iron 
foundries and making ovens. 
From 1693 to 1806 it was the seat 
of the supreme court of the Em- 
pire, where Goethe worked as a 
young lawyer and wrote Werther. 
A remarkable cathedral with a 
Roman tower (12th cent.) half 
serves the Protestant, half the 
R.C. community. Other old build- 
ings commemorate the free city 
of the 12th century, developed 
from an ancient royal castle. 
After a short French occupation, 
Wetzlar fell in 1815 to Prussia. 
Overrun by the U.S. 1st army at 
the end of March, 1946, it lay after 
Germany’s surrender in the U.S. 
zone of occupation. Pop. 26.600. 

Wewak. Harbour and air- 
field on the N. coast of British 
New Guinea. Occupied by the 
Japanese in 1942, Wewak’ s ex- 
cellent harbour was developed 
by them into one of their principal 
supply bases in New Guinea, and 
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from early 1943 was a frequent 
target for Allied air raids. Aus- 
tralian troops advancing overland 
reached the coast W. of Wewak 
dming April, 1945. On May 13 
elements of the Australian 6th 
div. landed a few miles B. of it, 
took the peninsula and the airfield 
the same day, but secured the 
harbour only after heavy fighting 
on June 5. All Japanese remaining 
in New Guinea at the time of the 
surrender of Japan yielded at 
Wewak on Sept. 13. See New 
Guinea : Second Great War. 

Wexford. County of Leinster, 
Eire. It has 90 m. of irregular and 
dangerous coast-line indented by 
Wexford Harbour, BaUyteige Bay, 
Bannow Bay, and Waterford Har- 
bour. The surface is mainly a 
succession of low hills, but be- 
comes mountainous in the N. and 
N.E. (Mt. Leinster, 2,610 ft,). The 
Slaney and Barrow are the chief 
rivers ; Camsore Pt. is the 8.E. 
extremity of Eire. The clay soil 
yields oats, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips, while sheep, cattle, pigs, 
and poultry are exported to Eng- 
land. Deep-sea and salmon fishing 
thrive. The Eire state rlys. serve 
the county. Wexford is the county 
town; New Ross, Enniscorthy, 
and Rosslare are other places. 
Area, 908 sq. m. Pop. 91,704. 

Wexford. Borough, seaport, 
and CO. town of Wexford, Eire. It 
is situated on a hill above the estu- 
ary of the Slaney, with a harbour 
covering 14,000 acres, the shallow- 
ness and bar of which, however, 

— led to the oon- 

1* structionof anew 
harbour at Ross- 
lare (g.v.), with 
which Wexford 
is connected by 
rly. The indus- 
tries include her- 
ring, oyster, and 
salmon fisheries ; 



Wexford arms 


shipbuilding; distilling and brew- 
ing ; lime and cement works ; and 
iron foundries. 

Founded in the 9th century, and 
a Danish settlement until 1169, 
Wexford was*a residence of Strong- 
bow. Cromwell laid it waste in 
1649, but several of its old towers 
remain. Other notable features are 
the ruins of the 12th century Sels- 
kar abbey, or priory of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and ruins of S. Mary’s, a 
priory of the Knights Hospitallers. 
At nearby Garrick the Anglo- 
Normans built their earliest castle. 
In 1169 a treaty was signed at 
Wexford between these invaders 
and the Gaelic nobility. Pop. 
12,368. GonsvM History of Wex- 
ford, P. H. Hore, 1906. 


Wey. River of Hants and Sur- 
rey, England. It rises near Alton 
and, entering Surrey, cuts through 
the hills near Guildford, and flows 
mainly N. until it joins the Thames 
near Wey bridge. The chief places 
on its banks are Guildford and 
Woking. Its length is 35 m. ; its 
main tributaries are the Tilling- 
bourne and other Surrey streams. 
The. Wey is also the name of a 
stream in Dorset which rises near 
Upwey and falls into the English 
Channel at Weymouth. 

Weybridge. Part of the urban 
dist. of Walton and Weybridge, 
Surrey, England. It stands on the 
W ey, near its union with the 
Thames, and is 19 m. S.W. from 
London by rly. Louis Philippe was 
buried in the R.C. chapel of S. 
Carlo Borromeo, as were other 
members of his family. S. James, 
the chief church, contains a me- 
morial by Chantrey to the duchess 
of York. In Portmore Park, a 
name which survives in that of a 
district, stood Ham House, given 
by James II to his mistress, 
Catherine Sedley, who married 
Lord Portmore. St. George’s Hill, 
on which is a large prehistoric 
camp, is a tract of pine forest and 
heather open to the public. On it 
is a golf course. Weybridge has 
also a common. Pop. est. 8,100. 
Near Weybridge are Brooklands 
(q.v,) and Oatlands (g.'y.). 

Weyburn, Town of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. It lies 73 m. S.E. of 
Regina, on the C.P.R. and the 
C.N.R. The centre of a thriving 
agricultural district, it has six 
grain elevators, a flour mill, 
creameries, bottling works, and a 
brick and tile factory. Pop. 6,119. 

Weygand, Maximb (b. 1867). 
Belgian-bom French soldier. Born 
at Brussels, Jan. 12, 1867, he 
was educated at St. Cyr and com- 
missioned in the French cavalry 
in 1888. He had an uneventful 
career in the colonial army until 
V Sept., 1914, when he was appoin- 
ted chief of staff to Foch. Having 
fought near Ypres, in Artois, and 
on the Somme, early in 1917 he 
was French representative on the 
inter-Allied general staff, but 
rejoined Foch next year and was 
responsible for some brilliant staff 
work in critical operations. 

In 1920 Weygand went to 
Poland to reorganize the army, 
which under his leadership invaded 
Russia and defeated the Russians. 
In 1922 he was appointed to 
the French supreme war coun- 
cil. High commissioner in Syria, 
1923—24, he became chief of the 
general staff in 1930, and president 
of the supreme war council next 


year. A biography of Turenne 
earned election to the Academy in 
1931. Relinquishing his post as 
c.-in-o. in 1935, 
he was living 
in retirement 
at the out- 
break of the 
Second Great 
War. 

Upon Game- 
lin’s failure to 
halt the Ger- 
man invasion, 
Weygand was 
recalled on May 19, 1940, to the 
supreme command. His efforts to 
hold the German advance and 
form a defence line proved abor- 
tive, one reason being his ideo- 
logical outlook; his principal 
concern was to conserve what 
remained of the army and so 
maintain order, rather than con- 
tinue hostilities with the risk of a 
popular revolt. After the surren- 
der, Weygand became minister of 
defence in P4tain’s govt., and 
used his influence in N. Africa to 
discourage colonial resistance to 
Germany. He put what he sin- 
cerely considered to be French 
interests first, protesting to the 
Nazis when they infringed the 
terms of the armistice. As c.-in-o. 
and high commissioner for N. 
Africa, he agreed, through distrust 
of Great Britain, to fight in Syria 
when the U.K. and Free French 
forces took action there. In July, 

1941, Weygand became gov.-gen. 
of Algeria, but was subordinated 
to Darlan, and on Nov. 20 the 
Germans had him dismissed. 
Retiring to unoccupied France, he 
was arrested by the Germans 
when they overran the country, 

1942, and interned in KOnigstein, 
Saxony, later in Oranienburg 
prison, Tirol, until liberated by 
U.S. troops May 6, 1945. 

By his countrymen Weygand 
was arrested on charges of intelli- 
gence with the enemy ; sequestra- 
tion of his property was ordered, 
July 3, but age and poor health 
prevented his being brought to 
trial. In 1948 the national 
assembly rejected a proposal to 
prosecute him for endangering the 
external security of the state, and 
quashed the sentence of infamy to 
which he was automatically liable 
as a former member of the Vichy 
govt. See France : Second Great 
War. CoTbsult The Role of W. 
(conversations with his son, J. 
Weygand), Eng. trans. 1948. 
Pron, Vay-gon. 

Weyman, Stanley John 
(1856-1928). British novelist. 
Bom at Ludlow, Aug. 7, 1866, he 
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was educated at Shrew^sbury and 
Christ Church, Oxford. In 1881 
he became a barrister. In the novel 
. he achieved his 
first great suc- 
cess with A 
Gentleman of 
France, 1893, 
a vivid and 
at tractive 
historical 
romance. This 
was followed 

tained a wide vogue. Among them 
were Under the Red Robe, 1894 ; 
Memoirs of a Minister of France, 
1895 ; The Red Cockade, 1895 ; 
The Castle Inn, 1898 ; Count Hanni- 
bal, 1901 ; The Abbess of Vlaye, 
1904 ,• Starvecrow Farm, 1905 ; 
The Wild Geese, 1908. Some of his 
novels, Under the Red Robe, 
Count Hannibal, were successfully 
dramatised. After a long silence 
Weyman in 1919 published The 
Great House ; and Ovington’s 
Bank appeared serially in The 
Comhill during 1921-22. Weyman 
died April 12, 1928. 

Weymouth. 
Mun. bor. and 
seaside resort of 
Dorset, England; 
in full, Wey- 
mouth and Mel- 
combe Regis. 
Situated on the 

has rly. connexion with London. 
Its popularity as a holiday resort 
dates from the time of George 
III, who frequently resided in 
Gloucester House. . 





incorporated in 
1571, when Eliza- 
beth granted a 
charter of union. 

During the Civil 
War the district 
was the scene of 
much fighting and 
the town changed 
hands several 
times, sufiering 
considerablyinthe 
process. From the 
time of Edward 
II until 1832 
Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis Weymouth, 
each returned two 
M.P.’s ; until 1885 each had one; 
the town is now included in S. 
Dorset. It figures as Budmouth 
in Hardy’s novels. Pop. 35,470, 
Whale {Cetacea). Order of large 
mammals of fish-like form adapted 
to life in the oceans. The hairy 
coat of the terrestrial mammals 
and the seals has disappeared, 
and is represented only by a few 
hairs about the lips, most evident 
in the young. To make up for 
this defect in maintaining the high 
temp, of the blood, there is a thick 
layer of fat (blubber) under the 
smooth skin. There is no neck 
separating head and body, no 
external ears, and the nostrils 
(blow-holes) open on the upper 
surface. The fore-limbs are 
converted into paddles, and the 
hind-limbs are absent altogether, 
or represented by a few vestigial 
bones in the skeleton. The body 
ends behind in a large horizontal 



Weymouth, Dorset. The Esplanade, looking east 

I had one; The order is divided into two 
ded in S. groups : the toothed whales (Odon- 
Budmouth toceti) and the whalebone whales 
>. 35,470, (Mystacoceti) ; the former includ- 
ler of large ing the sperm-whale, dolphins, 
m adapted porpoises, and narwhal, the latter 
The hairy comprising right whales and ror- 
mammals quals. All whales breathe atmo- 
sappeared, spheric air, for which they have to 
by a few come to the surface at intervals. 
>st evident Their food is chiefly molluscs and 
»ke up for small crustaceans, 
ig the high The largest and most important 
i is a thick of the toothed whales is the 
under the Cachalot or sperm-whale {Physeter. 
s no neck macrocephalm). This creature 
body, no yields the most valuable whale- 
e nostrils oils, in addition to spermaceti and 
the upper ambergris. Another toothed whale, 
limbs are the bottle-nosed whale {Hypero- 
, and the odon rostratiLs), occasionally visits 
dtogether, British waters. The white whale 
7 vestigial (Delphmaptera Uucas), 12 ft, to 
The body 14 ft. in length, is another gregari- 
horizontal ous species, occasionally caught 


expansion of the skin and blubber off Great Britain but found chiefly 


that constitutes a tail fin. 


off Labrador and Canada. The 
- , skins of'these two are 


Bathing machines 
were first in regular 
use here. The parish 
church of S, Mary, 
rebuilt in 1817, con- 
tains a fine altar-piece 
by Thornhill, who was 
M.P. for the bor. 
The port is a centre 
of coastal traffic and 
has regular passenger 
arid goods service 
with the Channel 
Islands. 

The earliest men- 
tion of Weymouth is 
in a document dated 
938, and there is still 
in existence a charter 
of 1252. In 1280 
Edward I settled Mel- 
combe Regis on his 
queen. The Black 
Death first reached 
England here. The 
two places were 



'Whale. Top, sperm whale, which yields the most valuable of trie 
whale oils. Below, Oreenland right whale, which furnishes whalebone 


converted into por- 
poise-hide. 

Of the whalebone or 
right whales the most 
important formerly 
were the Greenland 
whale {Balaena 
mysticetus)f and the 
Biscayan whale or 
Nordkaper (B. glaci- 
alis)^ the catching of 
which by the Basques 
is said to date from 
the 9th century. The 
Nordkaper still flour- 
ished in the 16th cen- 
tury, but almost died 
out in little more than 
another century ; a 
few are still caught 
in the N. Atlantic. 
The Greenland whale 
is now scarcely more 
plentiful than the 
Nordkaper ; but in the 
17th and 18th cents. 
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when its long plates of baleen or 
whalebone were in great demand 
for shaping and stiffening ladies* 
dresses, and the oil was used for 
street illumination, it existed in 
great numbers near the edge of 
the polar ice, and was over- 
hunted. See Ambergris ; Beluga ; 
Bottle-Nosed Whale ; Cachalot ; 
Ca’ing; Cetacea; Dolphin; Bin 
Whale ; Grampus ; Harpoon ; 
Hump-back Whale ; Narwhal ; 
Porpoise ; Right Whale ; Rorqual ; 
Spermaceti. Consult Guide to the 
Whales, British Museum, 1922. 

Whale, JoHsr Seldom (b. 1896), 
British divine. Born Dec. 19, 1 896, 
he went to Caterham school and 
S. Catheriiie’s and Mansfield 
Colleges, Oxford. A Congregational 
minister in Manchester from 1925, 
he went back to Oxford in 1929 
to teach ecclesiastical history, then 
in 1933 moved to Cambridge as 
head of Cheshunt College. In 1944 
he became headmaster at Mill Hill. 
For the season 1942-43 he was 
moderator of the Free Church 
Federal Council. Notable in the 
pulpit and the press alike, he 
published The Christian Answer to 
the Problem of Evil, 1936 ; This 
Christian Faith, 1938 ; Facing the 
Facts, 1940. 

Whale Island. Island on the 
E. side of Portsmouth Harbour. 
Thereon is the school of naval 
gunnery. See Portsmouth. 

Whi^g. The industry of 
catching and killing whales. It 
is now directed chiefly to the 
production of whale oil, and 
concentrates on the two largest 
species, the blue whale and the 
fin whale. Nearly 80 p.c. of the 
catch is made in the Antarctic 
during summer, the actual dates 
being fixed by international agree- 
ment. At this period whales 
congregate in the polar regions 
and feed. During their travels in 
milder regions they appear to eat 
little, if at aU, and arrive in a very 
lean condition ; so the killing 
season is adjusted to insure that 
they are m prime condition, yield- 
ing the maximum amount of oil. 
As a further precaution against 
over-killing, the minimum length 
(70 ft. for blue whales, 55 ft. for 
fin whales) and an annual quota 
are feed. The killing powbr of a 
whaling fleet is so great that 
without precautions there would 
he serious danger of exterminating 
the species. The industry is regu- 
lated by an international whaling 
convention, as well as by British 
Acts of parliament. 

The operational unit is a 
“ factory ship ** attended by up to 
lieh 0 ^ A vessel of about 


20,000 tons is fitted with a slipway 
m the stern up which the carcass 
can be drawn to the open deck, 
where the blubber is removed 
(flensing) — about 47 p.c. of the oil 
comes from blubber — and the meat 
and bones are cut up and boiled 
down to extract the oil. The liver 
is treated separately, its oil being 
specially valuable for high vita* 
min content. Whale oil is used in 
margarine, cooking fats, and soap. 
The meat, dehydrated, forms the 
basis of useful cattle foods, and 
selected portions are excellent 
for human consumption. The 
necessary plant for all these 
operations is housed in the ship. 
Such a ship can dispose of a 
100-ton whale in less than an 
hour. During the 1946-47 season 
one vessel dealt with 2,200 whales, 
producing 37,000 tons of oil. The 
industry had not then recovered 
from the effect of the Second 
Great War, which put the whaling 
fleets virtually out of action; in 
1937, 54,835 whales were kflled 
and 536,000 tons of oil produced. 

Though whales reach maturity 
in about three years, the rate of 
reproduction is low, probably not 
more than two calves in three 
years. Inspection, statistics, and 
research work, chiefly by the 
British Discovery expeditions ’ in 
the Antarctic, and by the Norwe- 
gians in the Arctic, indicate that 
the rate of killing is still too high 
for the maintenance of stock. 
Even the rest period enforced by 
war did not appear to have 
completely restored the numbers 
of blue whales. F. BuUen’s 
Voyage of the Cachalot, and 
,H. M^ville*s Moby Dick, though 
fictional in form, give vivid and 
authentic accounts of whaling in 
the 1880s. Consult also V^ales 
and Modem Whaling, J. T. 
Jenkins, new ed. 1945. 

WhaUey, Edward. An English 
regicide. Cousin to Oliver Crom- 
well, he entered the parliamentary 
army and was promoted major in 
Cromwell’s horse, 1643, fighting at 
MarstonMoor,Naseby, and Oxford. 
Prominent in all the great events 
of the Rebellion, he was in charge 
of Charles I at Hampton Court, 
was a member of the commis- 
sion which tried him, and signed 
the death warrant. Distinguishing 
himself at Dunbar and Worcester, 
Whalley was one of Cromwell’s 
major-generals and a member of 
the new house of lords. After the 
Restoration, a price being placed 
on his head, he fled to America. 

Whampoa. Seaport of China, 
in Kwangtung prov. Situated on 
the island of Whampoa in the 


estuary of the Si-kiang, it is the 
outport of Canton, where large 
vessels discharge cargo. 

Whangee Cane {Phyllostachys 
nigra). Bamboo-like perennial of 
the family Gramineae. It is a 
native of China and Japan. Its 
slender, almost solid culms may 
be from 4 to 25 ft. long, and 
are exported for making into 
walking canes, chairs, etc. 

Wharfe. River of the West 
Riding of Yorks, England. Rising 
on the S.E. slopes of CarnfeU, 7 m. 
S. of Hawes, it flows through 
Langstrothdale and Wharfedale, 
past Grassington, Linton, Bolton 
Abbey, and Addingham to Ilkley. 
It bends E. to Otley, Harewood, 
~ and Wetherby, and then flows S.E. 
to Cawood, where it joins the 
Ouse. Its total length is 60 m. 
Wharfedale, both upper and 
lower, is considered one of the 
most beautiful of all Yorkshire 
dales, notable spots being Kilnsey 
Crag and the Strid, Bolton Woods, 
where the river flowfs with great 
force between rocks only a few 
feet apart. From Ilkley as far as 
Wetherby the dale is dominated 
to the N. by Almscliff crag. 

Whanxcliffe, Earl or. British 
title borne by the family of 
Montagu - Stuart- Wortley-Macken- 
zie. James 
Stuart, a young- 
er son of the 
3rd earl of Bute, 
inherited from 
his mother the 
barony of 
Mountstuart 
and the valu- 
able estates of 
the Wortley 
family in Yorks. 

His son, James 
Archibald Stuart- Wortley (1776- 
1846), was an M.P., 1798-1826 ; at 
first a strong Tory, he turned 
round to support the Reform Bill 
of 1832, and became one of the 
chief followers of Peel. In 1826 
he was made 33aron Whamcliffe 
of Wortley, and he was lord 
privy seal in 1834, and lord presi- 
dent of the council, 1841745. He 
died Deo. 19, 1845. His grandson 
Edward, 3rd baron (1827-99), was 
made an earl in 1876. Chairman 
of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire rly., he gave his name 
to the former Whamcliffe Rooms, 
Marylebohe. In 1926 the title came 
tq Archibald (b. April 17, 1892), 
3rd earl. An eldest son is called 
Viscount Carlton, and the seat is 
Wortley Hall, Sheffield. 

Wharton, Babost. English title 
held by the family of Wharton 
from 1543 to 1731. The first holder 



1st Baion 
Whamcliffe, 
British politician 

After H. P. Briggs 
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was Thomas 
Wharton (d. 
1568), a West- 
morland squire 
who served the 
Tudors on the 
Scottish bor- 
ders. His de- 
sa scendant, Phi- 
Phflip. 1st Duke baron 

oi 'Wharton (1613-96), was 
the father of 
the marquess of Wharton (v.i.). 
The marquess was succeeded by 
his son Philip (1698-1731), one of 
the most dissolute men of his time. 
In 1718 he was made- duke of 
Wharton, but, having squandered 
his fortune, travelled abroad. 
Attaching himself to the exiled 
Stuarts, he joined the Spaniards 
in the siege of Gibraltar, 1727, 
and by the house of lords was de- 
clared a traitor and an outlaw. 
He died May 31, 1731, when his 
titles became extinct. In 1916 the 
barony was called out of abeyance 
for Charles Kemeys-Tynte (1876- 
1934), who was succeeded by his 
son, Charles (b. Jan. 12, 1908). 

Whaxtou, Thomas Wharton, 
1st Marquess or (1648-1715). 
English statesman. Son of the 
4th Baron 
Wharton, a 
strict Puritan, 
he was born at 
Woburn, and 
joined the 
court of Charles 
II. A staunch 
W’' h i g , he 
entered the 
Iio'ase of com- 

O* WHArtOQ wfcrtviri 

mons in 1 d 73, 
and opposed the policy of James 
II. He boasted that the song 
Lilliburlero (g'.i?.), which he wrote 
in 1687, had “ sung a king out of 
three kingdoms.” Joining William 
III at Exeter, he proved one of 
his sturdiest political henchmen. 
Wharton succeeded to the peerage 
in 1696, was created an earl in 1706, 
and made lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land in 1708. His two years’ ad- 
ministration occasioned Swift’s 
Short Character of the Earl of 
Wharton, a fierce satire. Ardent 
advocacy of the Protestant suc- 
cession recommended him to 
George I, upon whose accession in 
1714 he became lord privy seal and 
marquess of Wharton and Malmes- 
bury. He died April 12, 1715. 

Wharton, Edith Newbold 
Jones (1862-1937). An American 
novelist. Daughter of G. F. Jones, 
she was bom in New York, and 
married Edward Wharton in 1885. 
Her first important work was The 
Greater Inclination, 1899, and she 


s produced many novels and short 
1. stories, all admirably written and 

> characterised by a rare feeling 

e for intricacies 

e of motive, 

,e character, and 

> emotion. They 
i- gained her 
i- membership of 
n the American 
,s Academy. 

)f Titles include 
). Crucial^ 

)f 1901; The 

?. Valley of Decision, 1902 ; TKe 
)f Honse of Mirth, 1905 ; Madame de 
d Treymes, 1907 ; Ethan Frome, 
i. 1911 ; The Custom of the Country, 
d 1913 ; Xingu, 1916 ; The Marno, 
Is 1918 ; The Age of Innocence, 1920 ; 
7, Twilight Sleep, 1927 ,- Hudson 
?- River Bracketed, 1929. Reminis- 
sr. cences, A Backward Glance, came 
is out in 1934. Edith Wharton died 
le Aug. 11, 1937, at her home near 
te Paris. Consult Portrait of E.W., 
1- P. Lubbock, 1947. 
is Whaieley , Dame Leslie Violet 

Lucy Evelyn Mary. Chief con- 
T, troller of the A.T.S., 1943-46. 
). After a convent education at St. 
Le Leonards and Cavendish Square, 
n London, she went into private 
a secretarial work, then took up 

I , social welfare. In 1939 she mar- 
lit ried Sqn.-Ldr. H. R. Whateley. 
d She succeeded ‘Jean Knox (Lady 
e Swaythling) as head of the A.T.S. 
is The D.B.E. was conferred in 1946, 
h as was the American .Order of 
e Merit. See Auxiliary Territorial 
0 Service illus., p. 810. 

i- Whately,RicHABD(1787-1863). 

J, British divine. Bora in London, 

is Feb. 1, 1787, he was educated at 
g Oriel College, 

^h'^r h’ h ^ 

n I . '4* carae a fellow, 

■i -ii. 1825, after 

two years as a 
vicarin Suffolk, 
he was made 
principal of S. 
,f After C. Grey Alban Hall, 
Lt Oxford, and in 1829 professor of 
3 - political economy. Archbishop of 
io Dublin, 1831, he there remained 
n until his death, Oct. 8, 1863. 
d Whately’s first publication was 
3 - Historic Doubts Relative to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, a logical joke in- 
D tended as a burlesque of German 
n methods. His fame rests upon his 
3 , Manual of Logic, which, although 
d violently attacked in The Edin- 
5. burgh Review, marks a distinct 
le advance in the treatment of the 
Le subject. He exerted himself to 


Bichard Whately, 
Brituh dirine 
After C. Grey 


reconcile Ireland to English gov- 
ernment, and to heal the breach 
between Protestant and Catholic. 
Consult Life and Correspondence, 
E. J. Whately, 1866. 

What Every Woman Knows. 
Comedy by Barrie. It was -pro- 
duced Sept. 3, 1908, at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, London, where it 
had a run of 384 performances. 
Gerald du Maurier, Lillah Mc- 
Carthy, and Hilda Trevelyan 
played the principal parts. The 
story deals with the marriage of a 
young man who reaches success in 
a political career without knowing 
how much he owes to his wife. 

Wheat. Cereal crop, forming 
the principal food of mankind, 
especially Europeans and peoples 
of European origin. It is a grass 
belonging to the family Gramineae 
and the genus Triticum. Its 
origin is unknown. Excavations 
in lake dwellings show that the 
Swiss of Neolithic times cultivated 
at least four distinct varieties. 
In China wheat was grown 3,000 
years before the Christian era‘; 
while it was also a principal crop 
in ancient Egypt. 

The wheat plant normally con- 
sists of several stems or stalks 
each bearing roots, two rows of 
leaf blades, and an ear or spike 
at the tip ; from each spike 
flowers and, later, kernels are 
formed. While growing on the 
plant the kernels or grains are 
enclosed in scale-like coverings 
called glumes or chaff. The wheat 
kernel consists of three principal 
parts, the coatings, the embryo, 
and the starchy interior or en- 
dosperm. The last, which is the 
part from which flour is milled, is 
about 76 p.c. of the whole weight 
of the grain. The coatings which, 
when ground, form the bran and 
pollards of commerce are about 
10 p.c. of the weight. The mois- 
ture content varies greatly, hut 
should not be above 15 p.c. of well 
harvested grain. 

Wheat grows to a height of 
2 to 5 ft., according to variety, 
climatic conditions, etc., and its- 
roots may penetrate the soil to a 
depth of 7 ffc. or more. Each 
seed gives rise to a single shoot, 
but this may be increased by 
tillering. Wheat is normally 
grown closely in rows, but when 
planted at wider intervals of a 
foot or more tillering may give 
rise to 50 or more ears. 

More than a thonsand varieties 
of wheat are known throughout 
the world, and the number 
increases through the activities 
of plant breeders and seed growers. 
The principal varieties in miltiva- 
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tion are : (1) small spelt, a single- 
grained wheat {Triticum mono- 
coccum ) ; (2) emmer (T, dicoccum), 
which has a small, hard, reddish 
grain and is grown on the dry 
lands of the U.S.S.R. ; (3) common 
spelt. {T. speUa)f with lax ears 
and chaff-covered grain ; (4) 

macaroni {T. durum) t bearded 
varieties with long narrow grain of 
flinty texture ; (5) rivet wheat 
{T, turgidum)t usually bearded, 
with grain which is large and 
plump and bears a hump on the 


back ; (6) club wheat {T. com- 
pactum)f a variety with short stiff 
straw which usually remains erect 
when ripe, and does not easily 
shed its grain: it is particularly 
suited to warm dry climates ; 
(7) common wheat {T, vuigare), 
which comprises the vast majority 
of wheats grown for bread-making, 
and may be subdivided into soft, 
medium, and hard wheats, accord- 
ing to their milling qualities, or 
into red and. white wheats accord- 
ing to the colour of the grain. 

The geographical range of wheat 
is very wide : for instance, wheats 
such as Onega have reached 
maturity in areas less than 200 m. 
S. of the Arctic Circle. At the 
other extreme, wheat thrives in 
S. Brazil, Cuba, in many parts 
of the Indian sub-continent, and 
in Rhodesia. 

Up to the end of the 18th 
century the wheat grown in the 
U.K. did not differ greatly from 
some of the types raised in ancient 
Egypt, 4,000 years earlier. The 
first great improvement was due 
to a Scottish farmer, Patrick 
Shirreff, who in 1819 noticed a 
wheat plant in one of his fields 
which branched in an imcommon 
fashion. He marked it and found 
that it had produced 63 ears 
holding 2,500 kernels. Saving 
the se«d, he sowed it and multi- 
plied it under fertile soil conditions, 
and introdiic^d as the new 
vifiety, MtmgosweHS; 


Working about the same time purposes on any variety of English 
on the same plan. Col. Hallett, wheat known at that time, 
another experimenter, produced Yeoman has a light red grain and 
Hallett’ s red wheat. He selected a very stiff straw so that it stands 
those ears which produced most well even under heavy storms, 
grain and by intensive selection In 1935 Holdfast, a white grain 
increased the yield. wheat, was introduced by Engle- 

By cross-fertilisation a stock dow as a cross between Yeoman 
of wheat can be bred which com- and White Eife. For milling and 
bines the best characteristics of bread-making purposes good 
its various parent stocks. The samples of Holdfast equal the 
amazing improvement in wheats is highest quality wheats grown in 
due to scientific plant breeders, Canada and elsewhere, 
such as Cartons of Warrington. Millers class wheats as “ strong ” 

^ Carton Brothers or “ weak.” A strong wheat 

; began their ex- gives a flour capable of producing 
■ periments about larger and more shapely loaves 
1890, and since than that derived from a weak 
then they and wheat. As a rule, the wheats 
. others — notably sown in the spring under condi- 
! Biffen and Engle- tions of high sunshine produce 
dow of Cambridge the stronger flour. Thus, Cana- 
; and Percival of dian wheats are stronger than 
Reading — have most of the autumn-sown varieties 
; bred new varie- of British wheat. 

. ties which show Diseases of Wheat 

j very great im- The principal ^seases fr*om 
I provement in which wheat suffers are bunt or 
such characters as stinking smut, loose or summer 
' j yielding capacity, smut, and yellow rust. The 
: attacks of bunt 

( - ^ ' j or stinking smut 

h W .A’ * fungus can be 

i 

i' j 

I ^ varie- 

w p V i C '! ties bred to resist 

i' 4 \ r 5 \i ,, 6 them. Applica- 

IL -J [ — iL. 1 tion of an excess 

Wheat. Inflorescence and grain of red-chaffed varieties : of nitrate of soda 
1. Fylgia. 2. Little Joss. 8. Steadfast. White-chaffed an1r»hn+.ft nf 

varieties : 4. Holdfast. 6. Yeoman. 6. JuUana sulphate oi 

From Description of Recommended Varieties of Wheat <1 ammOUia ap- 
Barley, F. Earnshaw, M.A., Ph.D. (N.I.A.B.) pcarS tO mcrease 

damage by rust. 

stiffness of straw, resistance to The average ;rield per acre of 
disease, and milling quality of wheat in Great Britain rose from 


Wheat. Inflorescence and grain of red-chaffed varieties : 
1. Fylgia. 2. Little Joss. 8. Steadfast. White-chaffed 
varieties : 4. Holdfast. 5. Yeoman. 6. JuUana 
From Description of Recommended Varieties of Wheat St 
Barley, F. Earnshaw, H.A., Ph.D. {N.I.A.B.) 

stiffness of straw, resistance to The average 
disease, and milling quality of wheat in Great 


grain. To Biffen the world oWes 24 bushels per acre in 1771 to 
the famous Little Joss wheat, about 32 bushels per acre in 1905 ; 
the result . of a cross between from 1938 to 1946 it averaged over 
Squareheads Master and Ghirka. 34 bushels per acre. The acreage, 
This variety was bred principally 3,688,367 acres in 1869, fell to 
to resist yellow rust. The yield 1,246,721 in 1931, rose in 1943 to 
of Little Joss on land of moderate 3,450,528, falling again after the 
fertility greatly exceeds that of Second Great War. In India and 
older varieties. It has inherited Australia the yield does not exceed 
the yielding capacity of Square- 12 bushels to the acre, 
heads Master together with the The amount of wheat grown 
disease-resisting properties of its throughout the world in 1948 


other parent, Ghirka. 

In 1916 Yeoman, a cross be 


(excluding Russian territories and 
China) was estimated at 3,860 


tween Red Fife and Cambridge million bushels (nearly 110 million 
Browio^ was pronounced by the tons), compared with a total 
association of British millers to yield of 4,088 million bushels in 
be an improvement for milling 1913. About 44 p.o. was grown 
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in N. America, and 36 p.c. in 
W. and S. Europe ; the other chief 
producers were India, Argentina, 
and ^.ustralia. During 1948 the 
U.S.A. proposed to export at least 
450 million bushels, and Canada 
240 million bushels. When Europe 
is in normal agricultural condition 
she produces more wheat than 
N. America. Before 1939 the U.K. 
imported annually about 
million tons of wheat grains and 
flour, which was three-quarters of 
the amount consumed. In war 
the quantity imported ranged 
from 6'38 million tons in 1940 
to 3*59 million tons in 1944 ; 
home production varying from 
1-6 million tons in 1940 to 3‘45 
million tons in 1943. It was 
planned to produce 2*5 million 
tons in 1949. See Agriculture j 
Bread ; Crops ; Plants, colour 
plate ; Rust Fungi ; Smut. 

Wheatear {OenantJie oenanihe). 
British migratory bird. It arrives 
about the beginning of March. It 
is six inches 
long, and has 
grey plumage 
on the upper 
parts, black on 
the wings, 
black and 
white on the 

taU, and white . . 

on the br^st migrant io Oieat 
and under Biitain 
parts. In the w. S. BerridgetW.Z,S. 
autumn the plumage assumes a 
reddish-brown hue. The wheatear 
is distributed over the whole of 
Great Britain, especially on waste 
land. It feeds chiefly on insects. 

Wheatley, Dennis Yates (b. 
1897). British writer of thrillers. 
He was bom Jan. 8, 1897, and 
after education in H.M.S. Wor- 
cester and in Germany, helped in 
his father’s wine business ; this he 
owned 1926-31, then sold it to 
start writing. 
Beginningwith 
The Forbidden 
Territory, he 
poured out 
tales and short 
stones of mur- 
der,, espionage, 
and adventure 
in tropic seas j 
D^nis Wheatley, familiar titles 
Bntahwnter The Devil 

Rides Out; The Malinsay Mas- 
sacre (with J, G, Links) ; Faked 
Passports ; Gunmen, Gallants, and 
Ghosts. Wheatley also wrote 
studies of Charles II (Old Rowley), 
1933 ; Marshal Voroshilov (Red 
Eagle), 1937 ; The Shadow of 
Tyburn Tree, 1948. During the 
Second Great War he worked for 


the war cabinet and rose to wing 
commander. He invented the 
games Invasion and Blockade, 

Wheatley, Fbancis (1747- 
1801). British artist. Born in 
London, son of a master-tailor, 
he first exhib- 
ited at the R. A. 
in 1778, was 
elected asso- 
ciate 179 0, 
and R. A. 
1791. He died 
June 28, 1801. 
Wheatley is 
best known for 
Francis Wheatley, his popular 
series The Cries 
of London, 
though he also executed portraits 
and landscapes. See London, 
Cries of. 

Wheatley, Henry Benjamin 
(1838-1917). British antiquary, 
born at Chelsea, May 2, 1838. He 
made a special study of London 
topography and of the life and 
work of Pepys. His chief books 
include an edition of Pepys’ s Diary, 
1894-99, the fullest so far pub- 
lished ; Samuel Pepys and the 
World He Lived In, 1880 ; Pepy- 
siana, 1899 ; London Past and 
Present, 1891, a revision with addi- 
tions of the work of Allan Cunning- 
ham ; The Story of London, 1904 ; 
Hogarth’s London, 1909. Wheatley 
edited Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour, 1877, and Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1886. 
He died Apr. 30, 1917. 

Wheatley, John (1869-1930). 
British politician. Of Irish birth, 
he attended village schools in Lan- 
arkshire, and 
from 12 to 22 
was working in 
coal mines. In 
the publishing 
business at 
Glasgow, he be- ; 
came promin- 
ent on the city 

corporation as , . 

of John Wheatley, 

leader ot the British politician 
Labour group. 

President of the Scottish Lab- 
our housing association, he was 
elected M.P. for Shettleston in 
1922, holding the seat until his 
death on May 12, 1930. Wheatley 
was minister of Health in Mac- 
Donald’s administration of 1924, 
but his violent criticism of a policy 
he believed too moderate led to his 
exclusion from the second Labour 
cabinet. Another John Wheatley 
(b. Jan. 17, 1908), appointed lord 
advocate for Scotland in 1947, was 
his nephew. 

Wheatstone, Sm Charles 
(1802-75). British electrician and 


John Wheatley, 
British politician 


inventor. Born at Gloucester, he 
became a musical instrument 
maker in London, inventing the 

concertina , ' 

(g.!!.), and early i 
took an interest g 
in science, con- j 
tributing im- ; 
portant papers | 
on light and ! 
optics to the | 

Transactions of i 
the Royal Soci- ^ ^ 
ety. Professor 
of experimental 

physics at King’s College, Lon- 
don, 1834, his paper on the 
Prismatic Analysis of Electric 
Light was read to the British Asso- 
ciation in 1836. He carried out 
experiments on the transmission of 
electric signals over wires, develop- 
ing with Cooke the type-printing 
telegraph, magneto -electric dial 
telegraph, and automatic trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments. 
Wheatstone invented the rheostat, 
the stereoscope, synchronised elec- 
trical clocks, and perfected the 
Wheatstone Bridge {v.i.), 1847, 
based on an invention made in 
1836 by S. H. Christie. He was 
knighted in 1868, and died in Paris 
Oct. 19, 1875. His Scientific Papers 
were collected, 1879. /S^ee Telegraph. 

Wheatstone Bridge. Device 
for measuring electrical resistances, 
in terms of one known variable 
resistance ^ 

and the ratio r 

of two others. 

The diagram ■ 

shows a par- 

tioular form ^ ^ 

of network ' iST 

used in the 

“post office — 1^ — 

box.” This 

comprises Wheatstone Bridge. 

Diagram oi the 
two resist- device. See text 
anoeSjRiand 

i?g, made up of coils which can 
be short-circuited by brass plugs 
so as to vary their ratio, usually 
in terms of ten, Le. 1, 10, etc. ; 
and a third variable resistance Eg. 
X is the unknown resistance to 
be measured, G is a galvanometer, 
B a battery, and and Kg are 
two contact keys for “ making ” 
various parts of the electrical 
circuit. 

A suitable value ^ for Bi/Bz 
having been ascertained, is 
varied until on pressing keys Kj 
and Kg, in that order, no deflec- 
tion of the galvanometer is ob- 
tained. It may be shown that for 
this condition of balance : 

XMB^IB^)B^ 

In the metre bridge the arms 
ab, bo, are replaced by a single 


Wheatstone Bridge. 
Diagram oi the 
device. See text 
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wire stretched on a board, usually 
one metre long and the position of 
the junction b may be varied by 
the movement of a suitable contact 
along the wire. Assuming the latter 
to be uniform, the ratio 
will now be given by the ratio 
of the length be to ab. 

Wheel. Bisk or circular frame- 
work capable of rotating on an 
axle. The road wheel of a vehicle 
is a development of the roller 
placed under a heavy stone or 
similar load to lessen friction when 
the load is dragged. Early wheels, 
and some still used in undeveloped 
countries, are solid wooden disks 
of usually small diam. Later the 
framed wheel came into use, with 


given the coup dc grdee by a blow 
on the stomach or chest. The pun- 
ishment was prevalent in medieval 
Europe, but was abolished in most 
countries by the beginning of the 
19th century. 

Wheel and Asle. One of the 
mechanical powers, a modification 
of the lever. It consists of a cylin- 
drical axis, to which is fixed a 
wheel with a grooved rim. A rope 
passes round the axle, and another 
round the rim of the wheel. The 
former is attached to the weight 
being raised, and the second rope is 
used for transmitting the power. 
The relation between P, the power, 
and If, the weight, is given by the 
equation P'kR—Wxt, where R 


Point, and entered the cavalry. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War 
he joined the Confederates and 
fought through the whole of the 
war, being present at Shiloh, 
Chattanooga, Chickamauga, and 
other battles. In the closing stages 
he led the cavalry division of 
Johnston’s army. Later he spent 
many years as a lawyer and a 
cotton planter, but in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898 he held a 
command in Cuba, and in 1899- 
1900 he v/as given one in the 
Philippines. He died Jan. 25, 1906. 

Wheeler, Schuyler Skaats 
(1860-1923). American electrical 
engineer. Born in New York, May 
17, 1860, and educated at Colum- 


the outer rim held to the huh by 
spokes, the whole being strongly 
mortised and tenoned together. 
The work of the wheelwright called 
for a high degree of skill and 
science, in fashioning such different 
types as the wheel for the heavy 
dray, and the extremely light but 
strong one for the gentleman’s 
carriage after roads had been made 
firm and smooth by Telford and 
Macadam. For some time after 
motor vehicles made their appear- 
ance, coach builders continued to 
make old-type wheels, but gradu- 
ally the wire or disk wheel came 
into vogue, of much smaller diam. 
than carriage wheels, and made 
of metal. 

In machinery the wheel for 
large mechanisms was commonly 
made of wood ; the outer rim was 
built up on a radiating framework 
which took the place of the spokes 
of the wagon wheel, since the radial 
thrust was less. Into the usually 
double rim were fixed separate 
cogs, also wooden. Smaller wheels, 
as used in turret clocks and 
winches, were generally cast in 
one piece, with the teeth moulded 
in. When large wheels were made 
in cast iron, it was common for the 
cogs still to be inserted separately ; 
the 16-ft, flywheel of Boulton and 
Watt’s engine of 1788 had the 
teeth inserted into mortises in the 
rim, the wheel, besides serving as a 
storer of momentum, transmitting 
motion to machinery. In Trevi- 
thick’s high-pressure engine of 
1811, the flywheel, 10 ft. in diam., 
had a grooved rim for a driving 
rope. Sec Bicycle; Flywheel; 
Gear ; Tire ; Wheel and Axle. 

Wheel, Beeaking the. Old 
form of capital punishment. The 
victim was tied spread-eagled 
either to a wheel or to a cross, and 
hfe limbs .were successively broken 
by blows from an iron bar. He was 
either lefr to die after the punish- 
ment, or, more mercifully, w'as 


and r are the radii ot the wheel and 
axle respectively. The capstan and 
windlass are common examples of 
practical use. 

Wheeler, Btjeton Kendall (b. 
1882), American politician. Born 
at Hudson, Mass., Feb. 27, 1882, 
he passed through the university 
of Michigan law school, and be- 
came an attorney in 1906. A 
Democrat, he was a member of the 
Montana house of representatives 
1911-13, and district attorney for 
the state 1913-18. Elected to the 
U.S. senate in 1922, he was chosen 
for three more terms, and ran for 
the vice-presidency in 1924. An 
isolationist, he toured many states 
in 1940-41 to attack Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy, but changed his 
attitude after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbour, to advocate war 
against the aggressor. 

Wheeler, Chaeles Thomas (b. 
1892). British sculptor. Born at 
Wolverhampton, March 14, 1892, 
he studied at 
S. Kensington ““ 

and first ex- ' i 
hibited at 
Burlington 
House in 1914. 

His principal f-j 
works were on isV 
a large scale, ' < 
e,gf. memorials 
of the First 

Neuve Chapelle (Indian), and in 
the cloisters at Winchester College; 
and decorative reliefs and figures 
on the Bank of England, India 
House, S. Africa House, Church 
House, and other public buildings 
in London. His bust of the infant 
Christ was purchased for the nation 
in 1924. Wheeler became A.R. A. in 
1934, R.A. in 1940, and in 1944 
president of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors. See Sculpture. 

Wheeler, Joseph (1836-1906). 
American soldier. Born at Augusta, 
Ga., he was educated at West 


-Ma, he became an assistant to 
Edison, 1883, and in 1889 was 
president of a company manu- 
facturing electrical equipment. 
Wheeler invented the electric fan, 
developed the application of elec- 
tricity for driving tools, and de- 
vised improvements in electric 
motors. He was president of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, 1905-06. He died April 
20, 1923. 

Wheeler, William Almon 
(1819-87). American statesman, 
born at Malone, Franklin co., N.Y., 
June 30, 1819. He was called to 
the bar in 1845, and during 1861- 
63 and 1869-77 was Republican 
member of congress. He is known 
as the author of the Wheeler com- 
promise for settling political dis- 
putes in Louisiana. Vice-president 
of the U.S. A., 1877-81, he died at 
Malone, Jan. 4, 1887. 

Wheeling. City of West Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., the CO. seat of Ohio 
co. Third largest city of the state, 
it stands on the Ohio river, 65 m. 
S.W. of Pittsburgh, and is served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other rlys. The first town 
established on the Ohio, Wheeling 
was settled in 1769, incorporated 
in 1806, and became a city in 1836. 
It was the capital of the state 
during 1863-70 and 1875-85. A 
large transit trade was interrupted 
in 1936 when the river rose 20 ft. 
above flood level, submerging 
buildings. Steel, glass, textile, and 
clay products are manufactured, 
as is tobacco. S. Joseph’s R.C. 
cathedral is a massive and richly 
decorated Romanesque building. 
Pop. 61,099: 

Wheel IiOck. Mechanical device 
for firing early forms of guns with- 
out a slow match. One of the 
earliest attempts at a mechanical 
action of this nature is found in the 
Monk’s gun, a steel file being ar- 
ranged so that it can be pulled 
under a piece of flint held in a 
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strong spring near the flash pan, the 
resulting sparks igniting the prim- 
ing. The wheel lock proper was 
invented at Nuremberg in 1515. 
The cock is pivoted forward of the 
lock, and the jaws, which point 
towards the butt, hold a piece of 
pyrites, a spring tending to force 
the latter on to the base of the 
flash pan, through the bottom of 
which projects the serrated edge of 
a steel disk. The latter is con- 


baskets containing carrion and 
weighted by stones. The eggs of 
the whelk are contained in little 
parchment-like capsules, a large 
number of the latter being united 
into a cluster and attached to 
rocks or shells. See Mollusca. 

Whernside. Mountain of York- 
shire, England. One of the highest 
peaks of the Pennine range, it rises 
2,414 ft. just where Yorks, Lancs, 
and Westmorland meet. Great 


Whey (A,-S. hwaeg). Pale yel- 
low fluid, the residue of milk when 
the curd has been precipitated by 
rennet. Lactose, or milk sugar, is 
obtained from whey by evapora- 
tion. See Cheese. 

Whickham. Urban dist. and 
town of Durham, England. It is 
situated 3 m. W.S.W. of Gates- 
head. The Norman church of S. 
Mary was restored in 1862, and 
contains some fine remains of the 


' nected by a short link of chain to 
a drum containing a spring, which 
can be wound up with a key like a 
clock. When fully wound, a stud 
on the trigger drops into a hole 
in the drum, looking the mechan- 
ism. The wheel lock made it 
possible for a steady aim to be 
taken, an impossibility with the 
older guns, and the weapons were 
made lighter, while it was a marked 
improvement to be able to carry 
a firearm ready for use without a 
burning match. See Matchlock. 

WheelTvrights* Company. A 
London city livery company. 
Dating from the 17th cent., it was 
granted a char- • j 

ter by Charles | . 

II in 1670, and in 
recent years has 
cooperated with 

Company {q,v.) 

in promoting 

technical educa- 

tion in the craft. Wheelwrights* Co. 

The office untE 

the Second Great War was situated 
at the Guildliall, E.C.2. 

Whelk (Buccinum undatum). 
Large rUarine snail. It has a thick, 
stony shell of a few swollen whorls 

with curved, 

broad ribs 
crossed by 
spiral lines of 
growth. The 
animal has *a 
broad, muscu- 
lar foot, with a 
horny opercu- 
lum behind for 
closing the 
shell. The head 
Whelk. Edible bears a pair of 
sea snail showing v/* 

whorled shell pointed tenta- 
cles with eyes 
at their base, and the extensible 
muzzle is furnished with a lingual 
ribbon capable of boring holes 
through the hard shells of other 
molluscs. A fold of the mantle 
forms a long respiratory tube for 
which a special channel in the 
shell is provided. The whelk is 
carnivorous. There is a re^lar 
fishery, as whelks are useful for 
bait and for food. They are taken 
by the dredge, or by sinking 


Whernside (2,310 ft.) and Little 
Whernside are other Pennine mts., 
at the head of Nidderdale. 

Wherry. Rowing boat with stem 
and stern the same shape, used by 
watermen for carrying passengers. 
The Norfolk wherry, formerly met 
with upon the Broads, was a fast 
sailing barge now obsolescent. 

Whetstone. Residential dist. 
of Middlesex, England, on the 
Herts border. Once a hamlet of 
Friem Barnet, it has a tube rly. 
station, Totteridge and Whetstone, 
and bus and trolley bus connexions 
with N. and Cent. London. Another 
Whetstone is in Leics, 93 m. N.W. 
of London, with a rly. station. 

Whewell, William (1794- 
1866). British scholar. Born at 
Lancaster, May 24, 1794, the son 
of a carpenter, he was educated 
there and at Heversham, before 
going to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Second wrangler in 1816, 
he became fellow and tutor of 
Trinity. During 1828-32 he was 
professor of mineralogy, and dur- 
ing 1838-55 of 
moral philoso- 
^ phy,whilefrom 
1841 he was 
^ master of Tri- 
I nity. He died 
March 6, 1866. 

Many stories 
are told of 
« „ WhewelFs in- 

t e 1 1 e c t and 
British scholar c x x c v u cvxxv* 

learning. Of 
him Sydney Smith said “Science 
was his forte, omniscience his 
foible.” WhewelFs mathematical 
textbooks have been superseded, 
and his History of the Inductive 
Sciences is out of date, but they 
revealed his genuis. Elements of 
Morality, 3846, classified human 
rights and virtues. During his 
tenure of the mastership he did 
much to revive tke standard of 
education at Cambridge, and ow- 
ing to his efforts the moral and 
natural sciences triposes were in- 
stituted. In philosophy he was 
influenced by Kant; hia ethical 
standpoint was intuitioniat. There 
are lives by 1. Todhunter, 1876; 
and by Mrs. Stair Douglas, 1881. 
Prow. Hewel. 


original building. The chief in- 
dustries are concerned with en- 
gineering, electric power, soap 
works, and flour mills.. Pop. 
23,000.' 

Whiffing. Method of hand-line 
fishing popular on the coasts o£ 
Devon and Cornwall, where large 
quantities of mackerel are taken in 
thi.s way. Whiffing is a form of 
trolling, a spinning bait of bright 
metal being attached to a line by a 
gut trace fitted with swivels. To 
this bait is affixed a small piece of 
the bright skin cut from the under- 
side of a mackerel. As many as 
four lines are used at once from one 
boat, and when the fish are 
shoaling inshore they may be 
caught as fast as the lines can be 
hauled. Whiffing is usually prac- 
tised under sail, but is sometimes 
successful from a row-boat. Other 
fish, such as pollack and bass, may 
occasionally be caught by whiffing. 

Whig. Name used for a political 
party in England. It is an ab- 
breviation of Whigamore, an op- 
probrious name of doubtful ety- 
mology. The term was originally 
applied to extreme Scottish Cove- 
nanters, especially those from S. W. 
Scotland. During the struggle over 
the passing of the Exclusion Bill 
(g.u.), which began in 1679, the 
term came to be applied, again 
opprobriously, to the advocates of 
the bill, who, broadly speaking, 
were the political descendants of 
the country party in the Civil War 
and the period immediately pre- 
ceding. As with Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, a term which had at first 
been an epithet of derision was 
eventually adopted as a designa- 
tion by the party itself. 

The Revolution of 1688 estab- 
lished the Whigs on a soirnd 
foundation as the party which 
stood for opposition to encroach- 
ments by the crown, and for the 
Protestant succession. It was 
much strengthened by the acces- 
sion of the Hanoverian dynasty in 
1714, and thenceforward the Whig 
party enjoyed undisputed su- 
premacy for some 60 years. Long 
enjoyment of power, however, 
made it reactionary and corrupt, 
and eventually, it broke up into 
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factions. During the French 
Revolution Burke and many other 
Whigs became virtually Tories, 
while the more progressive ele- 
ments headed by Fox assumed the 
title of New Whigs. These were 
the political fathers of the later 
Liberal party. See Liberal ; Tory. 

Whin. Name used in Scotland 
and Ireland for furze {q.v.). The 
whins on Scottish golf courses 
provide the best-known applica- 
tion of the term. 

Whinchat {Saxicola rubetra). 
Small British migratory bird. The 
plumage is yellowish-brown on the 



Whinchat. Hen of the small migra- 
tory bird that nests on the ground 

W. 8, Berridae, F.Z.S, 


upper parts, white on. the throat, 
yellowish-red on the breast, and 
yellowish-white below. The bird 
is common in hedgerows and 
among furze bushes, and builds 
its nest in a hollow under a tuft 
of grass. See Eggs colour plate ; 
Saxicola. 

Whin Sill. In geology, a large 
sheet-like body of dolerite occur- 
ring in Carboniferous rocks of 
Northumberland, Durham, West- 
morland, and N. Yorks. It ex- 
tends over 1,600 sq. m. and has 
a thickness up to 200 ft. Where 
it outcrops it forms prominent 
features and steep valley sides. 
Hadrian’s Wall follows locally 
the line of one escarpment, and 
elsewhere the hard sheet of rock 
forms waterfalls, e,g. Cauldron 
Spout and High Force. 

Whin Stone. ' Term embracing 
rocks of the basalt and dolerite 
groups, which are dark and rela- 
tively unaltered and are derived 
from either lava flows or dykes. 
It is often used by quarrymen for 
road stone. 

Whip. In British politics, an 
official whose duty it is to see that 
the members of his party vote as 
required. He acts as the inter- 
mediary between the leaders and 
the. rank and file, and helps to 
arrange the business of the assem- 
bly to which he belongs. In the 
houses of parliament each party 


has whips who undertake these 
duties. Government whips are 
members of the ministry, the 
patronage secretary to the treasury 
being the chief whip, and the 
junior lords of the treasury and 
the officers of the household his 
assistants. Whips of parties in 
opposition are unpaid. Two whips 
act as tellers when divisions take 
place on party lines (see Division). 
The chief whip is also the guardian 
of the party funds, and with his 
assistants is responsible for keep- 
ing the party organization in good 
condition. Other administrative 
bodies have officials called whips, 
e.g, the L.C.C. 

The term whip is also applied to 
messages circulated to members 
warning them to be in their places 
at a certain time on a particular 
day, the importance of the oc- 
casion being marked by the under- 
lining of certain words, e.g. a three- 
line whip implies urgency, while a 
five-line whip has been used for 
debates of the utmost importance. 

Whipcord. Stout cloth, usual- 
ly of cotton or wool, in twill 
weaves, with the twill lines at a 
very steep angle to the weft, and 
showing pronounced ridges and 
intermediate furrows. A well- 
known example is officers’ khaki 
riding breeches. 

Whippet. Breed of dog pro- 
duced by crossing the fox terrier 
with the greyhound and the 
Italian greyhound. It was ad- 
mitted to the stud book as a dis- 
tinct breed by the Kennel Club 
in 1892. In appearance it re- 
sembles a small greyhound with 



Whippet. A champion dog of this 
breed, used for coursing 


fox terrier markings, and the best 
type of animal weighs between 
16 lb. and 24 lb. Developing great 
speed, it is bred largely for rabbit 
coursing and for racing, especially 
in the N, of England. 

Races are run in heats of six 
dogs. Each competitor wears a 
collar of a distinguishing colour, 


always airanged in this order : 
red, white, blue, yellow, green, 
and black. The length of the track 
is 200 yds., with a surface of cin- 
ders or brickdust, though some- 
times races are run over grass. 
Whippets are taught early to 
worry a rag ; and runners, well 
known to each dog, precede them 
up the course, waving rags, to- 
wards which the animals run. The 
runners-up must have all passed 
the winning mark before the dogs 
are slipped. Each dog is held at 
its starting mark by a slipper, who 
throws it into its stride at the 
sound of the starter’s pistol. 
Whippets are handicapped accord- 
ing to their weight and previous 
running. See Dogs colour plate. 
Consult The Whippet or Race- 
Dog, F. Lloyd, 1904. 

Whipping. Form of corporal 
punishment. From earliest times 
whipping was a common form of 
punishment for many minor of- 
fences, though generally reserved for 
slaves, villeins, and freemen below 
the rank of gentleman. The cul- 
prit was tied to a whipping post 
or to the tail of a cart and publicly 
whipped through the streets. The 
power of a British court to order 
a person to be whipped was abol- 
ished 1948. See Flogging ; Knout. 

Whippingham. Village and 
parish of the Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land. On the right bank of the 
Medina, 1 nx. S. of Osborne House 
and m. N. of Newport, it has a 
rly. station. The church of S. 
Mildred, founded in the 12th 
century, was rebuilt 1861-62 ; it 
contains memorials of tlie royal 
family and the tomb of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg. Pop. 2,169. 
See Osborne House. 

Whipple } Gboege Hoyt (b. 
1878). American pathologist. Ho 
was bom Aug. 28, 1878, and 
educated at Yale and Johns 
Hopkins universities. On gradua- 
tion he remained a year at the 
latter as assistant in pathology, 
and then occupied various research 
posts, becoming in 1914 professor 
of research medicine at California 
university. In 1921 he moved to 
Rochester university as professor 
of pathology. In 1934 he shared 
the Nobel prize for medicine with 
G. R. Minot and W. P. Murphy 
because of their discoveries in 
connexion with the treatment of 
pernicious anaemia. 

Whip-poor-Will (Antrostomus 
vociferus). Species of nightjar, oc- 
curring in N. America. The name 
is derived from the peculiar cry 
that the bird utters in the night. 
The whip-poor-will is about 10 ins. 
long, and has mottled brown pin- 
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Whip-poor-Will. North American 
species of nightjar 

mage with a white band on the 
throat. Stiff bristles at the base 
of the beak are very conspicuous. 

Whip Scorpion. Member of the 
order Pedipalpi, of the class 
Arachnida. It derives its name 
from the modification of its first 
pair of legs into whip-like organs of 
touch. The tailed whip-scorpions 
{ThelypTionidae), found in N.E. 
India, W. Indies,. and Central and 
S. America, have a jointed, thread- 
like tail attached to the last seg- 
ment of the abdomen. See Pedi- 
palpi ; Scorpion. 

Whipsnade. Locality of Beds, 
England. Situated 3 m. S. of 
Dunstable, it originally formed 
part of the Ashridge estate. In 
1927 Hall Farm, covering 500 
acres, was purchased by the 
Zoological Society and developed 


as a park for wild animals and a 
sanctuary for British wild flora 
and fauna. During the Second 
Great War many animals were 
removed to Whipsnade from the 
London zoo, and some buildings 
were slightly dam- 
aged by German 
bombs. Whip- 
snade has a rly. 
station, and its 
common on the 
crest of the 
Chilterns affords 
splendid views. 

Whip Snake. 

Popular name for 
snakes of the 
genus Dryophis, 

They occur in the 
Indian sub-con- 
tinent and Malaya, 
and are remark- 
able for the length 
and slenderness of 
the body and tail. 

They are arboreal 

in habit, and feed upon lizards 

and small birds. 

Whirlpool. Circular eddy, vor- 
tex, or current in a river, lake, or 
sea. It is caused by the con- 
figuration of the bed or banks, by 


the meeting of two currents, by 
winds, or by the sweeping of a 
tidal current through narrow, ir- 
regular straits or channels. This 
last cause produces eddies or 
whirlpools of great dimensions, 


Whivsnsde. Park in Bedfordshire developed 
by the Zoological Society to place wild animals 
in natural surroundings. 1. Camels’ reserva- 
tion. 2. Bears at play. 8. Zebras grazing 


Whip Snake. Long-nosed tree snake, Dryophis myc- 
terizans, a native of India, among the branches of a tree 
W. S. Ber ridge, F.Z.S. 

e.g. the Maelstrom off the 

Norwegian coast. 

Wh^lwind. Term applied to a 
small revolving storm of wind in 
which the air whirls round a core 
of low pressure. Whirlwinds are 
usually shortrlived, but there may 
be violent changes in wind direc- 
tion. The direction of rotation may 
be either right to left or left to right, 
the height sometimes extending 
upwards many hundred ft. They 
often originate in the tropics during 
a hot season, and over desert 
regions give rise to dust storms. 
In the Sahara, such whirlwinds 
will lift and deposit enough sand 
in a minute to cover a caravan. 
On the American prairie and in the 
Australian bush extensive fires are 
occasionally caused by a whirl- 
wind carrying sparks and fanning 
the flames. Whirlwinds are oc- 
casionally reported in England, 
e.g, at Folkestone, July 1, 1945; 
Worcester, Aug. 17, 1948 ; Grant- 
ham, Dec. 14, 1948. See Tornado ; 
Waterspout. 

Whisky. Intoxicating spirit. 
Its former name was usquebaugh, 
meaning in Gaelic water of life. 
A spirit like whisky has probably 
been distilled from grain in north- 
ern latitudes from very early times, 
just as brandy has been distilled 
from wine in the south. 

Most distilleries in Scotland use 
malted barley mixed with a pro- 
portion of unmalted barley; but 
in Ireland whiskey (as it is usually 
spelt there) is made from a mixed 
mash of malted and unmalted 
grain, generally consisting of about 
76 p,c. or 80 p.o. barley, and the 
remainder oats, rye, or whf at. The 
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latter is simply added to the malt 
to give it a distinctive flavour. In 
Scotland the usual method is for 
two distillations to take place, the 
first consisting of the wash still. 
In the lowlands there are often 
three distillations, the spirit being 
run off at 40 to 45 o.p. In Ireland 
three distillations are the general 
rule. 

Newly distilled whisky has a 
harsh acrid flavour, tasting more 
like methylated spirits ; conse- 
quently, it is matured in wooden 
casks for three years or longer, dur- 
ing which time certain changes 
take place in the constituents. To 
quote an old Dublin book, Truths 
About V^^iisky, the grain products 
“ are not only sources of flavour, 
but also when sufficiently matured 
by keeping undergo development 
into a number of volatile ethers, so 
subtle that they almost elude 
chemical analysis, but which are 
easily discoverable by the nose 
and the palate, and still more 
certainly byjbheir capacity to pro- 
duce e:^ilaration.” See Distilling. 

WMspering Gallery. Gallery 
running along the side of a room or 
other portion of a building, and so 
shaped that a whisper delivered at 
one point of the gallery reproduces 
itself with great distinctness at a 
distant point. A famous one is in 
the dome of S. Paul’s cathe- 
dral, London. 

WMst. Card game, the parent 
of a whole family including con- 
tract bridge. It originated in the 
game of trump or triumph played 
in the time of Henry VIII. The 
whole pack of 52 cards is used, the 
ace counting highest, and the other 
twelve of each suit bearing their 
usual face value. There are four 
players, two pairs of partners 
facing each other. The cards being 
shuffled and cut and the dealer 
determined, the latter deals them 
out one at a time, beginning with 
the player on his left. The last 
card, which falls to the dealer, 
is laid face up on the table and 
shows the trump suit; alterna- 
tively, instead of turning up the 
last card, a second pack is cut to 
show trumps. Cards in the trump 
suit are superior in value to any 
others, but rank in normal order. 

The object of the game is to win 
tricks, one card from each player’s 
hand constituting a trick. First 
lead is the privilege of the player 
on dealer’s left; thereafter the 
wiimerof a trick leads to the next. 
A player must follow the suit led if 
he can ; if not, he n^ play any 
, card in his hand. The highest 
bard in the suit led, or the best 
triimp played, takes the trick. 


The aide taking the.most scores 
one for every trick over six. When 
honours are counted, if one side 
holds ace, king, queen, and jack of 
trumps, it counts four; three of 
these honours count two. The side 
first scoring five points by tricks or 
honours, in one hand or a suc- 
cession of hands, wins a game, and 
a rubber is the best of three games. 
Sometimes whist is played with- 
out reckoning honours. At 4-aU 
they never count. In dummy whist 
there are only three players, one 
taking dummy, whose cards are 
exposed upon the table, for partner. 

Scientific whist in trained part- 
nerships is an excellent game, but 
the standard of play feU as the 
popularity rose of progressive whist 
and the whist drive. In these 
forms of play, several people move 
from table to table according to a 
prearranged system, usually play- 
ing only one hand at each table 
and marking up the number of 
tricks won. Prizes are frequently 
given for highest totals, and most 
regrettably for lowest scores, 
freak scores, etc. See Solo Whist. 

Whistle. Sharp, shrill, musical 
sound created by the forced 
passage of air through a narrow 
channel ; also the instrument used 
to produce such a sound. A steam 
whistle is a sounding device con- 
nected with a steam boiler or other 
source of supply. It was invented 
in 1826' by Adrian Stephens of 
Plymouth, to render audible the 
escape of steam from a safety 
valve. In one form it consists of a 
plate with thin edges for deflecting 
steam through an annular opening 
against the bevelled rim of a hemi- 
spherical or elongated cup or bell. 

Whistler, James Abbott 
McNeill (I834r-1903). Anglo- 
American painter. He was bom at 
Lowell, Mass., 
July 10, 1834, 
the son of a 
military engi- 
neer. In' 1851 
he was sent to 
West Point, 
and thence to 
the coast sur- 
vey depaft- 
James Whistler, ment at Wash- 
ington. In 
Sei/“?rSait IS55 Whistler 
resolved on an 
artistic career and, going to Paris, 
entered Gleyre’s atelier. Htobings 
— ^the French Set — ^first occupied 
him. Having become brother-in- 
law to (Sir) F, Seymour Haden, he 
passed the best part of 1859 living 
and working at etching with that 
artist. His first painting, At the 
Piano, was refused by the Salon in 




1859, and the rejection of The 
White Girl in 1863 determined 
Whistler to migrate to London. 

Meanwhile he had begun the 
Thames Set of etchings, and had 
exhibited at the R.A. his earliest 
painting of the river, The Thames 
in Ice, 1862. About the same time 
he became strongly influenced by 
Japanese art, a phase represented 
by the large Princesse du Pays de 
la Porcelaine, 1865. In 1866 he 
visited Chile, where he painted two 
fine pictures of Valparaiso Har- 
bour, and in 1872 came his famous 
Portrait of the. Painter’s Mother. 
This was exhibited at the R.A. and 
was bought for the Luxembourg. 

By this time he had begun to 
paint Nocturnes. One of these, 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery 
in 1877, stung Ruskin to indignant 
abuse. Whistler brought a libel 
action, obtained a farthing dam- 
ages, and shortly afterwards went 
bankrupt, but took revenge in his 
Whistler v. Ruskin pamphlet. This 
was followed by the Ten-o’clock 
Lecture, 1885, and The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies, 1890, in which 
he revealed himself as a caustic 
controversialist. In social circles 
he was already known as a wit. In 
1884 he had joined the Society of 
British Artists, of which he was 
elected president in 1886, but his 
difficult temperament, not less 
than his carelessness in financial 
matters, led to his abandonment 
of the chair and the society in 
1888. From 1898 he was president 
of the International Art Society. 
He died at Chelsea, July 17, 1903. 

Among works not already cited 
are portraits of Miss Alexander, 
Carlyle, and Sarasate ; The Blue 
Wave, Biarritz ; Old Battersea 
Bridge (Tate Gallery). His etch- 
ings and lithographs are unique in 
their dainty draftsmanship. Char- 
acteristic of him were -his fancy of 
naming his pictures as composers 
name their works, e.p. Symphony 
No. 2, in white, which served to 
stress the arti&tic quality of the 
paintings rather than their sub- 
ject-matter ; and his famous 
monogram signature, wixichgrad-- 
ually became a butterfly, ^ee 
Etching. 

Bihliogra^y. The Art of Whist- 
ler, T. R. way and G. B. Dennis, 
1903 ; ^jd^istler As I Knew Him, 
M. Menpes, 1,904 ; Life, J. and E. R. 
Pennell, 1908; The Whistler Jour- 
nal, J. and E. B. Pennell, 1921 : 
Whistler, J, Laver, 1930. 

Whistler, Rex John (1905- 
44). British painter and designer. 
Bom in London, June 24, 1906, 
he was educated at Haileybury, 
and studied at -the Architectural 
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Association, the Slade school, and 
in Rome, His work showed un- 
usual verve and fine craftsman- 

ship, and he 

became well- 
known as a 
muralist with 
a series of 
frescoes in the 
Tate Gallery 
restaurant. 
His stage sets, 
e.g. The Mar- 

British arhst aro%nd The 
Rake’s Progress, had a mock- 
Baroque manner and vivid decora- 
tive detail. He was designer also 
for the London and New York pro- 
ductions of Victoria Regina, 1936. 
Notable book illustrations were for 
the Cresset Press edition of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. Whistler’s portrait 
of Edith Olivier is in the Tate Gal- 
lery. He was killed in Normandy 
J^uly 18, 1944, during the Second 
Great War, A Life, by L. Whist- 
ler, appeared in 1948. 

Whitaker’s Almanack. British 
annual work of reference. Pound- 
ed by Joseph Whitaker (1820-90) 
in 1868 for the following year, it 
has become the most comprehen- 
sive handbook in the country. It 
has been isjsued since 1887 with 
various editions and supplements, 
the largest of which contains much 
statistical information about all 
countries. 

Whitbread, Samuel (1758- 
1815). British politician. Bom at 
Cardington, Beds, the son of a 
brewer, he was 
educated at 
Eton, Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford, and S. 
John’s College, 
Cambridge. He 
was Whig M.P. 
for Bedford 
from 1790. A 
Whitbread, vigorous oppo- 
nent of Titt 

Fox, he was an advocate of 


borough, it is served by rly., and pieces until only portions of the 
is a popular seaside resort. The shell exist. Its ruins were trans- 
parish church of S. Mary is a large f erred to the nation in 1920. The 
building with fine , ^ 

Norman work, 
box pews, and a 
three-decker pul- 
pit ; round the 
interior run eight 
galleries. Across 
was erected in 
the churchyard, 

189S,*to commem- , 
orate Caedmon ' 

{g.v.), who was 
a monk at the 
abbey. Interest- 
ing features are , 
the old toll booth, i 



Whitby, Yorkshire. The West Pier with the Abbey and S. Mary’s church on 
the East Cliff. Top, ruins of the ancient Benedictine abbey, from the 
south-west 


Samuel Whitbread, 
British politician 

Alter Opie 


piers, lighthouses, Capt. Cook’s 
house, and the museum and art 
gallery. The Esk is spanned by a 
swing bridge, and 
forms a small 
tidal harbour 
which shelters ‘ a 
large fishing fleet. 
Shipbuildingisan 
WniiaitiiT ii iiTmtfffflfliny ancient industry 
of the town, 

Wlutbyann. 

making jet ornaments is still 
carried on. The modem holiday 
resort occupies the W. cliff, with 
a spa, promenade, gardens, and 
sports grounds. Here is a statue 
of Capt. Cook. 

The most famous object in the 
town is the ruined abbey, founded 


Whitby arms 


town was shelled by a German 
battle-cruiser squadron on Dec. 16, 
1914, and in 1940 the council offices 
were destroyed in an air raid. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. est. 11,690. 

Whitchurch. Parish of Middle- 
sex, England, in Harrow urban 
dist. Known also as Stanmore 
Parva and Little Stanmore, it lies 
i m. W. of Edgware (g.v.). From 
the time of Henry III until the 
dissolution the manor belonged to 
the priory of S. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield. Under the name of 
Canons and Wimborough in Whit- 
church it was granted in 1554 to 
Sir Hugh Losse, and passed even- 
tually to the duke of Chandos, 
who" here built the grandiose 
mansion known as Canons {q.v.) 


peace, poor law reform, popular by S. Hilda in 667, 
education, and national economy ; and one of the 
opposed the slave trade, conducted earliest homes of 
the impeachment of Melville for English learning, 
alleged malversation while trea- The original build- 
surer of the navy, and took part ing was destroy- 
in the inquiry into the conduct of ed by the Danes 
the duke of York. Whitbread died in 867, but was 
by his own hand, July 6, 1816. restored as a 
Consult Memoirs of the Whig Benedictine abbey 
Party, 3rd Lord Holland, 1852. in the time of 
Whitby. Urban dist,, seaport, Henry I. Standing 
market town, and suffragan bishop- exposed to the 
ric, in the N, Riding of Yorks, weather, 200 ft. 
England. Situated at the mouth above the sea, 
of the Esk, 20 m. N.W. of Soar- it has fallen to 



Whitchurch, Middlesex. Parish church of S. Lawrence 
where Hhndel was organist, 1718-21 
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and rebuilt in 1715-20 the body 
of the eliureh of S. Lawivnce, of 
which Handel was orsianist 171S- 
21. In the ehurchvard is the 'n*ave 
of William Powell (d. 1780), the 

hariiioiiious blaeksmitli,*’ who 

as pari>h clerk in HandePs time. 

Whitchurcli. Vrban dist. and 
market town of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. Situated 10 m. X. of Shrews- 
bury, near the borders of Cheshire 
and" Wales, it is a rly. junction. 
The parish church of S. Alkmund, 
rebuilt in 1713, contains the tomb 
of John Talbot, 1st earl of Shrews- 
bury i 13SS-U53). There are brew- 
ing" and eheese-niaking, and a 
monthly cheese fair. Market day, 
Eri. Pop. (>,010. 

Whitchurch. Parish of Gla- 
morganshire, Wales. It is 11- m. 
X. of Llandaff, and stands on the 
site of an ancient Roman camp. 
The principal industry is in iron 
and tinplate works. "Pop. 25,000. 

Whitcombe. Name of a family 
of English professional golfers. 
Three brothers, natives of Somer- 
set, won almost every title between 
them and in 1935 all played in the 
Ryder Cup match against America. 
Ernest Reginald (b. 1890), profes- 
sional at Meyrick Park, Bourne- 
mouth, was perhaps the steadiest ; 
he played in four Ryder Cup 
matches, and won the Brighton 
tournament in 1937 with the 
remarkable score of 268 (64 in the 
last round). Charles Albert 
(b. 1S05), long professional at 
Crews Hill, won the Vardon trophy 
in 1937 for the best average in 
major events (71 -62 for 24 rounds); 
tied with Henry Cotton at the head 
of the Penfold league in 1939 ; was 
third in the open championship of 
1935 ; and six times in the Ryder 
Cup team, twice captain. Reginald 
Arthur (born 1898), professional at 
Parkstone, was open champion in 
1938 after being second to Cotton 
the previous year. Gaining the 
Vardon trophy in 1939, he was 
regarded as the most dashing of the 
trio. Another member of the 
family, Ernest Edward (b. 1913),' 
beat a field containing his father 
Ernest and his uncle Charles to 
win the Bramshot tournament- of 
1936. 

White. River of the H,S.A. 
It rises in the Boston Mts., in 
Arkansas, and flows N. into 
Missouri, where it turns S.E, and 
flows through Arkansas to the 
Mississippi, near the mouth of 
the Arkansas. It is about 800 m. 
long, nearly half its course being 
navigable. 

White, Sm Geohob Stuart 
(1835-1912). British soldier. Born 
in CO. Antrim and educated at 



Gilbert White, 
British naturalist 


^Sandhurst, he first saw active 
service during the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857. In the second Afghan 
^Va^, 1S7S-S0, he -won the V.C. ; 
and he was in the Nile Expe- 
dition, 1SS4, and the Burmese 
War, 1SS5-S7. In 1893 White 
became commander- in- chief in 
India, During the S. African War 
he made a memorahle defence of 
Ladvsmith until relieved by Buller 
on March 1, 1900. He w^as govern- 
or of Gibraltar, 1900-04. In 1903 
he was made a field-marshal, and 
he died June 24, 1912. A statue 
stands in Portland Place, London, 
W.l. jSfee Ladysmith, Siege of. 

White, Gilbert (1720-93). 
British naturalist. He was born at 
Selborne, Hants, July 18, 1720, 
and was edu- 
cated at Oriel 
College, Ox- 
ford. Ordained 
in 1747, he 
held curacies 
at Selborne and 
elsewhere, and 
devoted him- 
self to the 
study of the 
natural his- 
tory and antiquities of his native 
parish. He died June 26, 1793. 
His life was entirely uneventful, 
and he w’as little known till near its 
close, but in 1789 he published his 
letters to Pennant and Barrington 
in the form of a volume, The 
Natural History and Antiquities of 
Selborne, which has become the 
most widely read book on English 
natural history ever produced. 
White observed everything in 
animal and plant life and the 
weather, describing them in a 
style of charming simplicity. His 
Journals were edited by W. 
Johnson, 1931. See Selborne 
iUus. Consult Life and Letters, 
R. Holt-White, 1901 ; Life and 
Times, W. S. Scott, 1946. 

White, Heitry Kirke (1785- 
1806). British poet. Bprn in 
Nottingham, March 21, 1785, the 
son of a butcher, he was articled 
to a firm of lawyers, and devoting 
his leisure to study, published in 
1803 a volume of poems entitled 
Clifton Grove, which won the praise 
of Southey. 

Deciding to take 
orders, White 
proceeded to S, 

John’s College, 

Cambridge, 
where the 
promise of a 
brilliant career 
was cut 
short by his 

death from j. Bovvntr 



consumption on Oct. 19, 1806. 
White’s poetry gained the appre- 
ciation of Byron, but posterity has 
failed to endorse this favourable 
verdict. His hymn, Oft in Dan- 
ger, Oft in Woe, is still sung. 

White, John (1576-1618). An 
English monk. Born near Wor- 
cester, he went to Spain at the 
age of 20, and thi’ee years later 
became a Benedictine monk, 
taking the name of Augustine. 
In 1602 he returned to England 
as a missionary, then being known 
as Bradshaw. His plans for 
training English members of the 
order led to the foundation of the 
coUege of Douai in 1605, when 
White was made chaplain-general 
to the English forces in Flanders 
under Arundel. After overcoming 
the opposition of the Jesuits, 
White also secured the foundation 
in 1607 of the monastery at Douai, 
transferred after the French Revol- 
ution to Downside. White died near 
Rouen, May 4, 1618. 

White, Joseph Blanco (1775- 
1841). British author. Born at 
Seville of an Irkh family, July 11, 
1775, and edu- 
cated at Seville 
university, he 
was ordained a 
priest in 1800. 

Gravitating to- 
wards free 
thought, he 
came to Eng- 
land in 1810, 
regained his 
faith, and took 
Anglican orders. Again afflicted* 
with doubts, he finally, under the 
influence of Dr. Martineau, em- 
braced Unitarianism. He is best 
remembered by his fine sonnet on 
Night and Death. His works in- 
clude Letters from Spain, 1822, and 
Second Travels of an Irish Gentle- 
man in Search of Religion, 1833. 
His death occurred in Liverpool, 
May 20, 1841. 

White, Maube Valerie (1855- 
1937). British composer. Born 
of British parents at Dieppe, 
June 23, 1855, 
she entered the 

R. A.M. in Lon- 
don, 1876, and 
won the Men- 
delssohn schol- 
arship there 
three years 
later. She trav- 
elled widely 
in Europe and 

S. America, 
and became known as a writer of 
melodious and fluent songs and 
ballads. Herrick’s verse inspired 
many settings, and her part-song ar- 




1 1 '* 1 

Maude Valerie 
White, 

British composer 
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i-iingenient of B\Ton*s So we’ll go no 
Tiiore a-roving is familiar. She com- 
posed a Mas^ ISSS, and a number 
of short pianoforte pieces. She 
uTote two books of reminiscenees, 
Friends and Memories, 1914 ; My 
Indian Summer, 1932. She died 
Xov. 2, 1937. 

White, WiLLLi^i Alle5 (1S6S- 
1944). American editor. Born 
Feb. 10, 1S6S, at Emporia, Kan- 
sas, he attended a town school 
and the state university, support- 
ing himself by setting type in 
local offices. In 1895 he obtained 
control of the Emporia Gazette 
and as owner-editor gained for it 


ft - 



White Arum. Leaves and spadiz 
o£ flowers, surrounded by spathe. 
Left, unopened spathe 


an influence out of proportion to 
its small cii’culation, especially 
with an article, What’s the Matter 
with Kansas ? A Republican in 
politics, he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt, 
and a generous if sometimes 
critical advocate of Franklin 
Roosevelt’s Kew Deal. In 1940 
Wliite became chairman of the 
committee to defend America by 
aiding the Allies, although himself 
believing that the most valuable 
service his country could render 
was to stay out of war. The most 
conspicuous editor of the Middle 
West, he travelled widely, at- 
tended the peace conferences in 
Paris in 1919, won the Pulitzer 
prize for the best editorial of 1922, 
and wrote Lives of Wilson (1924) 
and CooUdge (1925), also an auto- 
biography (1937). He died at 
Emporia, Jan. 29, 1944. 

White, William Hale (1831- 
1913). British novelist, better 
known by his pseudonym Mark 
Rutherford (q.v,). 

White, Sib William Henry 
(1845-1913). British naval archi- 
tect. Bom at Devonport, Feb. 2, 
1845, and educated at the Royal 
School of Naval Architecture, he 
was professor there 1870-81, and 
then made chief constructor of the 


Admiralty. In 1SS3 he joined Sir 
William Armstrong and designed 
a number of battleships, returning 
in ISSo to the Admiralty as direc- 
tor of naval construction, a post 
he held till 1902. He brought 
about the use of turbine engines 
in cruisers, and revolutionised the 
design of battleships. He WTote 
a Manual of Naval Architecture, 
1877 ; and Architecture and Public 
Buildings, 1884. Knighted 1893, 
he died'Feb. 27, 1913. 

White Ant. Popular name for 
the insect more correctly called 
termite (q.v.). 

White Army. Name given to 
the Russian forces which, served 
under Gens. Denikin, Koltchak, 
Wrangel, and Yudenitch 
1919-20 against the Red armj’ of 
the Bolshe\’ist revolutionaries 
(see Russia : History, p. 7176). 
It should not be confused w'ith the 
White Russian armies of the Sec- 
ond Great War, so named from the 
area of Russia in which they first 
fought the Germans, and com- 
manded by Rokossovsky, Zhukov, 
Chemyakhovsky, and other dis- 
tinguished soldiers. 

White Arum, Arum Lily, or 
Trumpet Lily {Rickardia afri- 
cana ). Perennial marsh herb of the 
family Araceae, native of S. Africa. 
It has a thick rootstock from which 
all the large arrow-shaped leaves 
arise on long stalks. The small 
yellow flowers are crowded round 
a spadix as in wake robin, sur- 
rounded by the lower part of the 
large, pure white spathe, which is 
popularly regarded as the flower. 
See Wake Robin. 

Whitebait. Young of herrings 
and sprats, a table delicacy. The 
fishery is carried on about river 
estuaries — ^notably that of the 
Thames — and usually lasts from 
March till Aug. The early catches 
consist almost entirely of young 
sprats, the herring fry making their 
appearance later in the season. 

White Beam 
OR Chess Apple 
{Pyru3 aria). 
Small tree of 
the family 
Rosaceae. It is 
found native in 
Europe, N. and 



White Beam. Leaves and fruit of 
the small tree. Above, flower cluster 



W. Asia, and N. Africa . The trunk 
has smooth bark, which remains 
without longitudinal fissures until 
maturity. The thick simple leaves 
are very variable, broad oval or 
lobed with toothed edges. The 
underside is thickly coated with 
white hairs. White flowers are in 
flat clusters, and green-dotted scar- 
let fruits are as big as holfy berries. 
The wood is hard and fine-grained. 

Whiteboys. Term applied to 
Irish desperadoes who came into 
prominence during the agricultural 
depression which set in during the 
latter half of the ISth century in 
Ireland. They wore particularly 
numerous in Tipperarj^ and Limer- 
ick, and were responsible for many 
outrages about 1765. Checked for 
a time by the formation of hands of 
volunteers, the Whiteboys again 
gave trouble in 1786, this time in 
Slunster, where they murdered 
Protestant clergymen. Suppressed 
again by the military, aided by 
volunteers organized by the local 
gentry, the Whiteboys w^ere scarce- 
ly heard of until 1S21-23, when 
there was a recrudescence of crime. 
Their name is perpetuated in the 
Whiteboy Acts, enactments made 
between 1775 and 1831, giving 
powers for the suppression of 
dangerous associations in Ireland. 

Wbitecbapel. Dist. of London. 
Part of the met. bor. of Stepney 
{q.v.), it lies E. of Aldgate and w'as 



Whitechapel, London. Ghnrch of S. 
Mary, gntted by German bombs, 1941 


constituted a parish in the 17th 
century. The parish church of S. 
Mary, once known as S. Mary Mat- 
fellon, is mentioned in 1280 ; re- 
built 1675, 1875, and 1882, it was 
rendered derelict by German 
bombs in 1941. Adjoining S. 
Jude’s, which is associated with 
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the work of Canon Barnett (g*v.)> 
and containing a mosaic by Watts, 
is Toynbee Hail In the High 
Street is Whitcehapc‘1 art gallery, 
1001. This district, which up to 
3950 had its own M.P., is a famous 
Jewish quarter. 

White City, The. London ex- 
hibition site at Shepherd's Bush. 
The buildings, faced with highly 
decorative stucco, were construc- 
ted for the Franco-British ex- 
hibition of 1908, and later used 
for other exhibitions. Taken over 
by the govt, during the First Great 
War, the buildings later fell into 
decay. The site w’as acquired by 
the B.B.C. in 1949, the only relics 
of the original “ city ” being the 
AVhite City stadium, and the name 
of two London Transport stations. 
See Stadium. 

White Dwairf. One of a small 
class of stars of very low luminosity 
in spite of a high surface tempera- 
ture. The best-known example is 
the faint companion of Sirius, 
Most white (i.e. hot) stars are some 
50 or 100 times brighter than the 
sun, but white dwarfs may be 
10,000 times fainter than the sun, 
or equal to the faintest red stars. 
This intrinsio faintness must he 
due to small size. The white 
dwarfs are therefore stars of ordin- 
ary stellar mass but of planetary 
dimensions, and must consist of 
matter of density about 50,000 
times that of water, 

Whitefield. Urban dist. and 
])arish of Lancs, England. Also 
known as Stand, it is 0^ m. N. of 
Manchester and adjacent to Prest- 
wich, with two stations on an elec-, 
trie riy. It is a residential area in 
an industrial dist. Pop. 12,620. 

Whitefield, George (1714-70). 
English preacher. Born at Glou- 
cester, Bee. 16, 1714, the son of an 
innkeeper, he was educated at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, where he 
was a servitor. At Oxford he be- 
came friendly .with John and 
Charles Wesley, and in 1736 he was 
ordained in the Church of England. 
In 1737 he followed the Wesleys 
to Georgia, where he founded an 
orphanage, but he was soon in 
England again, and became widely 
known as a jipacher to enormous 
audiences, chiefly in the open air, 
for the clergy in the main disliked 
his methods. 

On his return from another visit 
to Amesrica (1739-41) Whitefield’s 
sitem Calvinism led to a break 
with the Wesleys, and in 1741 a 
was built for him in 
London, He preached 
Updlhg'; time alikv for ' evan* 
tour^ the 

pim 


until 1744, when 
he made an- 
other journey 
to the U.S.A. 
He returned in 
1748, became 
chaplain to the 
countess of 
Huntingdon, 
and was pro- 



ina was pro- ^ 

,rided with a /p . /• yj' 

new preaching 
centre in 

Tottenham Court Road, London. 
His missionary journeys were 
continued until his last visit to 


America, on which he died, at 
Newburyport, Mass., Sept- 30, 
1770, and w^as there buried. The 
type of Methodism preached by 
Whitefield developed into the Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church. His 
many writings include a Journal. 
A greater orator thaai W esley , but 
inferior as an organizer, Whitefield 
was a preacher to whom the religi- 
ous revival of the ISth century 
owes much. See Huntingdon, 
Countess of ; Methodism. Consult 
Select Works, ed. J. Smith, 1860 ; 
Lives, L. Tyerman, 1876-77 ; J. P. 
Gledstone, 1900 ; A. Belden, 1930. 

Whitefield ’s Tabernacle. 
Name of several London places of 
worship. In 1741 a large tempor- 
ary shed known as the Tabernacle 
was erected in Moorfields for George 
Whitefield. It was replaced by a 
brick building on the same site, 
opened June 10, 1753. On Hov. 7, 
1756, Whitefield opened a chapel 
in Tottenham Court Road, long 
known ae Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
which later passed to a Congre- 
gational body, by whom it was re- 
built in 1899. On March 25, 1945, 
it was destroyed by one of the last 
German rocket bombs of the Second 
Great War. 

Whitefish. Popular name used 
chiefly in N. America for fishes of 
the genus OoregonuB of the salmon 
family. Although mostly fishes of 
large fresh- water lakes, a few spe- 
cies are anadromous and migrate 
to the sea. They are found also in 
the cold and temperate parts of 
Europe and Asia, and three species 
occur in the British- Isles. They 
have the adipose back fin charac- 
teristic of salmonoid fishes ; scales 
of moderate size which are de- 
tached readily ; the mouth open- 



foimd only ia ^ Irit^ lakes 


ing is small, and most of the min- 
ute teeth are shed before maturity. 
The vendaoe {G. vandesius), which 
is only 6 ins. to 9 ins. long, is found 
in Bassenthwaite and Windermere, 
the Solway Firth, and around 
Lochinabeii. Its flavour suggests 
that of the smelt. The pollan (O’. 
pollan), very similar to the 
gwyniad, is known only from 
Lough Keagh and other Irish 
lakes, where it occurs in vast 
schools. Though it attains a length 
of a foot, it is more commonly 
taken at half that length. 

White Flag. Emblem exhibited 
by a belligerent who wishes to 
surrender. The agent chosen for 
parley, if one was held, was tradi- 
tionally accompanied by a flag- 
bearer, an interpreter, and a trum- 
peter. In military circles such a 
party was often called a flag of 
truce. See Truce. 

White Fly. Name given to very 
small insects of the family Aleuro- 
didae of the order Hemiptera. They 
have membranous wings powdered 
with a fine waxy exudation. The 
nymphs are flat and scale-like. 
Several kinds are destructive to 
cultivated plants, especially the 
common greenhouse white fly 
{Asteroehiton vaporariorum), 

Whiteiriars. Bist. of London. 
It lies S. of Fleet Street (g.v.) be- 
tween the Temple and New Bridge 
Street, and contains the City of 
London School, Sion College, 
GuildhaH School of Music, S. 
Bride’s church (damaged in the 
Second Great War), and offices of 
several daily and weekly' news- 
papers and news agencies, A crypt 
of the Carmelite priory wasjfound 
in Britton’s Court. See Alsatia. 

Whitehall. London thorough- 
fare. It connects Charing Cross 
with. Parliament Street, S.W. 1. On 
the E. side are the War office, and 
the banqueting haU built by Inigo 
Jones, from a window of which 
Charles I stepped out on to the 
scaffold. This haU now houses the 
Royal United Service Institution 
and museum. On the W. are the 
Whitehall Theatre (v.L), the old 
Admiralty, the Horse Guards, 
government buildings, and Bown- 
ing Street. In the roadway stand 
the Cenotaph and statues of the 
2nd duke of Cambridge and lat 
Earl Haig. Whitehall, in 152&- 
1697 the chief residence of the 
court in London, takes its name 
from the palace built by Henry 
VIII and destroyed by fiire in 1698, 
Of a^new palace contemplated by 
Jam^ I, only the banqueting h^l 
was erected, 1622. Thename White- 
hall is used as a synonym for the 
British srovemraent in its adminis- 
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trative aspect. 

See Cenotaph; 

Home Office; 

Horse Guards. 

Consult The Old 
Royal Palace of 
Whitehall, J. E. 

Sheppard, 1902. 

Whitehall 
Theatre. • Lon- 
don playhouse, 
in Whitehall, 

S.W.l. Seating 
(>20, it was opened 
Sept! 29, 1930,' 
under the o^ner-. 
ship and manage- 
ment of Walter 
Hackett (g.i’O,- 
whose comedy. The Way to Treat 
a 'Woman, w’as the first produc- 
tion. In his Road House, 1933, 
he and his wife Marion Lome ap- 
peared. Other successes included 
Anthony and Anna, 1935 ; The 
Moon is Down, 1943 ; W orm’s 
Eye View, 194.5. Here also Phyllis 
Dixey staged “ strip-tease ” enter- 
tainmentk •' 

Whitehaven. Muni bor,, sea- 
port, and market town* of Chimbor- 
land, England. It is in the heart of a 

coal-niining dist., 

' ^ 8 m. S. by W. of 
Wbrkington, and 
is served by rly. 
Built round a 
small, sheltered 
hay, it has been 
a useful seaport 
since the 17th 
WhitehaTen anus century, when the 
collieries were developed. Coal, 
iron, stone, and lime are exported. 
The mines in the neighbourhood 
ran a considerable distance be- 
neath the sea. In the William Pit 
disaster, Aug. 15, 1947, over 100 
men lost their lives. There are 
three parish churches, other build- 
ings including town hall, cinemas, 
etc. The harbour is protected by 
piers on the N. and W., that on the 
latter terminating in a lighthouse. 
The principal manufactures are 
bricks, tiles, drain pipes, silk goods, 
flour, and clothing. Paul Jones 
landed here in 1778. A German 
submarine bombarded the town 
in 1915. Market days, Thurs. and 
Sat. Population 21,142. 

Whitehead, 
Alfred North 
(1861-1947). 
British ma- 
thematician 
and philoso- 
pher, bora at 
Ramsgate, 
Feb. 16, 1861. 
From Sher- 
borne he went 





A N. WMtehead, 
British philosophex 


'Whitehall, Westminster. View looking: north, showing 
the Home Office on left opposite the Cenotaph. The 
Wax Office, with twin turrets, is on the right 

to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he had a brilliant career, 
being fourth wrangler. Fellow anci 
lecturer in mathematics at his 
college during. 1885-1911, he left 
to lecture in applied mathematics 
at University College, London, and 
in 1914 w’as appointed professor of 
applied mathematics at the - Im- 
perial College of Science. Mean- 
while his massive three- volume 
treatise, Principia Mathematica, 
written in collaborati6n with 
Bertrand Russell (g.v.), h‘hd made 
him a dominating figure in the 
disputed territory between ma- 
thematics and philosophy. 

In 1924 Whitehead went to Har- 
vard as professor of philosophy, 
and thenceforth lived in the 
U.S.A., though he frequently re- 
turned to Great Britain to lecture 
or take part in conferences. His 
most famous books were the tri- 
logy, Science and the Modem 
World (1925), originally delivered 
as the Lowell lectures at Harvard ; 
Process and Reality (1928), Gif- 
ford lectures in Scotland ; and Ad- 
ventures of Ideas (1934). These 
provide, a detailed exposition of 
the philosophy he advocated in 
part in many lesser works. F.R.S. 
from 1903,Whitehead was awarded 
the O.M. in 1945. He died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Bee. 30, 1947. 

Whitehead’s philosophical out- 
look he himself described as the 
doctrine of oiganism. For him the 
world is e^ntiaily a process. The 
elements making up that world are 
events, and what we call things 
are merely complexes of events. 
Reality is to be found' in growth ; 
the mechanical view of nature, so 
general in Whitehead’s youth, he 
found unsatisfactory, though he 
admitted that it had produced 
valuable results in science. He 
substituted for it a biological view, 
and was called the greatest Pla- 
tonist of his generation. 

7ohn Rowland 


^Whitehead, George {r. 1636- 
1723). English Quaker. Born near 
Orton, Westmorland, he was con- 
verted to Quaker beliefs by George 
Fox. In 1654 he became an itiner- 
ant preacher, and was imprisoned 
on nuni'^^rous occasions. His fame 
spread rapidly, and he was em- 
broiled ill many controv ersies, writ- 
ing tracts to vindicate Iiis faith. 
At the reading of the anti-Quaker 
hill of 1661 he represented th(‘ 
Friends in the house of commons. 
In prison for almost the whole 
period from then until 1672, he 
worked hard to secure the tempor- 
ary indulgence which resulted in 
Bunyan’s release. Whitehead was 
the most frequent pleader with 
Charles II and James II on behalf 
of the Quakers, and he was largely 
responsible for securing the Act of 
Toleration after the accession of 
William and Mary. He then set 
himself to clear up the misunder- 
standing over ideas of the Quakers 
in a series of pamphlets, and was 
still active when he die<l, March 8, 
1723, having pleaded in person 
with seven English sovereigns. 

Whitehead^ Sir James (1834- 
1917). British philanthropist. Born 
March 2, 1834, and educated at 
Appleby grammar school, he settled 
in London, and as lord mayor for 
1888-89 was instrumental in sett- 
ling the great dock strike. Made 
a baronet, 1889, he was Liberal 
M.P. for Leicester, 1892-94, and 
one of the founders and first pre- 
sident of the British (later Lister) 
institute of preventive medicine. 
He died Oct. 20, 1917. 

Whitehead, ’Robert (1823- 
1905). British inventor. Born at 
Bolton-le-Moors, Lancs, Jan. 3, 
1823, and ap- 
prenticed to 
a Manchester 
engineering 
firm, he went 
in 1844 to Mar- 
seilles, and in 
1847 to Milan, 
where he made 
improvements 
in silk-weaving 
machinery. In 
1866 he settled in Flume as the 
designer of engines for warships, 
and in 1866 brought out the inven- 
tion which made him famous, the 
Whitehead torpedo. He died Nov. 
14, 1905. See Torpedo. 

White Hellebore ( Veratrum 
album). Perennial herb of the 
family Liliaceae. A native of 
Europe and Siberia, it has a thick, 
creeping rootstock that yields a 
poison, protoveratrine. The lower 
loaves are oblong, and the upper 
'ones progressively narrower. The 
2 1 O 10 
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Wbite Hellebore. Cltistered dowers. 
Inset, lower leaves and roots 


whitish flowers cluster around the 
upper part of the dowTiy stem. 

White Horse. Design of a 
horse formed by removing turf 
from the chalk downs of S. Eng- 
land. The most famous is above 
Uffington, Berks, a figure 374 ft. 
long which may be prehistoric, 
though local tradition makes it 
date from Alfred’s reign in cele- 
bration of his victory over the 
Danes in S71. In Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays there is an account of 
the ancient festival known as 
the scouring of the horse. White 
Horse Hill ri.ses steeply to 856 ft. 
and has ancient earthworks ; it 
is crossed by the Ridgeway. 
Through the Vale of the White 
Horse runs the main rly. to 
Swindon; Wantage is the chief 
place in the vale, which contains 
several beautiful villages, e.g. East 
Hendred. Chesterton’s Ballad of 
the White Horse is permeated with 
the local legends. 

There are six white horses in 
the neighbouring county of Wilts. 
That at Westbury, on Bratton 
Hill, is 175 ft. long, and was cut 
in 1778 to replace a more primitive 
design. The others, all modern, 
are near Alton Barnes, Broad 
Hinton, Cherhill, Marlborough, 
and Wootton Bassett. 




through the 7th square in the 
game of chess being played. He 
is famous for crazy inventions 
and lunatic logic {e.g. carrying his 
box upside down so that the rain 
cannot get in), and sings the song 
A-Sitting on a Gate. The White 
King and White Queen are other 
fantastic characters. 


White Horse. Towm of Canada, 
in Yukon. It stands at the White 
Horse rapids on the Yukon river 
and is the terminus of the White 
Pass and Yukon rly. from Skag- 
way, Alaska. Pop. 540. 

White House, The. Official 
residence, in Washington (g.v.)i of 
the president of the U.S.A. Built 
in English Re- 
naissance style, 
of freestone, its 
foundation stone 
was laid by 
George Washing- 
ton. On Aug. 24, 

1814, the interior 
and part of the 
walls were burn- 
ed by British 
forces which had 


Whiteladies. 

Ruined nunnery 
in Shropshire, 
England. It is 
near Boscobel 
and was founded 
towards the close 
of the 12th cen 
tury by the Cis 
tercians. It was 
called White- 
ladies to distin- 
guish it from the 
Dominican con- 
vent in Staffs 
called Black- 
ladies. There are 
scanty remains. 

captured the city. On reconstruo- White Lady. Designation of 
tion the exterior was painted white, various legendary apparitions. 
The building was first occupied generally associated with the 
in 1800 by John Adams, and has destinies of noble houses. They 
been the residence of all subsequent are sometimes supposed to give 
presidents. The name is used as a warning of an impending death, 
synonym for the U.S. government, as in the royal houses of Bourbon 
Whiteing, Richaed (1840- and Hohenzollern. In Scott’s 
1928). British novelist. Born in The Monastery, the White Lady 
London July 27, 1840, he wrote of A venel is a family spirit. White 

for many years ...... 

for the Man- 
chester Guar- 
dian and the 
Daily News. 

His reputation 
as novelist 
rests primarily 
on No. 5, John 
Street (1899) 
an _ arresting 


White House. Froxit view (top) and garden view ol the 
ofdoial residence in Washin^on o! the President of 
the U.S.A 


study of slui novelist 

life in London, 
a satiric novel, The Island, 1888 ; 


Lady is also the name of a cocktail. 

White Lead. Hydrated basic 
carbonate of lead, 2 PbC 03 Pb 
(0H)2. It was made artificially 
as early as 400 B.o. by soaking 
lead in vinegar and converting 
the acetate formed to basic 
carbonate by the action of carbon 
dioxide. Later the process was 
carried out in stacks of pots, each 
pot containing vinegar and metallic 
lead, the whole being embedded in 
He wrote also a fermenting substance such as 
spent tanner’s bark, which sup- 


The Yellow Van, 1903 ; Little plied the necessary heat, moisture. 
People, 1908 ; My Harvest, 1915 ; and carbon dioxide. This stack 
and, with GeneviAve Ward, Both process was the only important 
Sides of the Curtain 1918. He one till recent times; it reached 
died June 19, 1928. its highest development in Hol- 

White Knight. Character in land about the 17th century, and 
Tlnough the Looking Glass, by the substance produced by it 
Lewis Carroll. He conducts Alice is stiU called Dutch white lead. 
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White lead is a heavy pigment 
of good opacity and durability. 
Being basic it tends to react with 
the oil media, though not so much 
as zinc white does. The film is 
somewhat soft but of good pro- 
tective value, and white lead is 
still the basis of most good 
decorative outside paints. Mixed 
with zinc oxide, it ^ves in many 
respects a more satisfactory out- 
side paint than either alone. 
In the presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, white lead becomes 
darkened by the formation of 
black lead sulphide ; this, how- 
ever, eventually oxidises to the 
white sulphate. The toxicity of 
white lead is attributed to the 
dust of the dry pigment. Its 
manufacture and use are therefore 
controlled by the government. 

‘Whiteleg {Phlegmasia doUns). 
Disease occurring during pregnancy 
or, more commonly, just after de-*. 
livery. It is characterised by pain, 
swelling, hardness, and whiteness of 
the surface of one of both legs. It 
is due to obstruction of the veins 
and lymphatic vessels, resulting 
from septic absorption. Most cases 
recover, but permanent varicosity 
of the veins may foUow. Treat- 
ment consists in keeping the leg 
absolutely at rest in an elevated 
position for at least six weeks. 

Whiteley, William fl831- 
1907). British merchant, born 
at Agbrigg, Yorks, Sept. 29, 1831. 

Tn 1863 he 
^ ‘ - opened a small 
fancy drapery 
shop in West- 
bourne Grove 
Bayswater, 
London. By 
adhering to a 
trading policy 
which gave 
:^all profits, 
and by dis- 
playing his goods in an unusually 
attractive style, he steadily in- 
creased his business. By 1899 his 
establishment had so expanded 
that profits averaged £100,000 
per annum; and in that year 
Whiteley’s was turned into a 
limited company. Whiteley died 
Jan. 23, 1907, after being shot 
in his office by Horace Rayner. 
to w’hom he had refused monetary 
assistance. Consull The Universal 
Provider, R. S. Lambert, 1938. 

Whitelocke, Bulstbode (1605- 
75). English lawyer and politician. 
He was bom in London, Aug, 6, 
1605, educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ and S. John’s Collie, Oxford, 
and called to the bar at the Mid- 
dle Temple, 1626. He represented 
several constituencies in parlia- 
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ment, was chairman of the com- 
mittee that prosecuted Strafford, 
and sat on the 
committee ap- 
pointed to draw 
up the charge 
against Charles 
I, though he 
took no ]>art in 
the trial. A 
commissioner 
of the great 
seal. 1648, 

1649, 1654-55, 
and 1659, he 
was ambassador to Sweden, 1653- 
54. After the Restoration White- 
locke lived in retirement, dying 
J uly 28, 1 675. He wrote Memorials 
of English Affairs (1625-60), publ. 
1682; Journal of the Swedish 
Embassy, publ. 1772. Consulf 
Memoirs, R. H. Whitelocke, 1860. 

Whiteman, Paul (b. 1893). 
American band leader. Born into 
a musical family at Denver, he 
played the violin in his father’s 
orchestra at 10. In 1915 he 
was in the World’s Fair orchestra 
under Victor Herbert, and his own 
jazz band was started in 1919, the 
pianist Perdy Grofe soon experi- 
menting with unheard-of orches- 
trations. Whiteman’s band came 
to the London Hippodrome in 
1923; next year saw his first 
concert at the Aeolian Hall, H.Y., 
when he first presented Rhapsody 
in Blue, In 1927 he discovered 
Bing Oosby, xmtil then unknovm. 
The 1930 film IQng of Jazz was 
the peak of Whiteman’s success, 
and thereafter his contribution to 
entertainment was mostly the 
commercialising of jazz. Bix 
Beiderbecke, Tommy and Jimmy 
Dorsey, Eddie Lang, Joe Venuti, 
Jack Teagarden, and Johnny 
Mercer all played with Whiteman. 

Wliite Metal. Term with two 
distinct metallurgical applica- 
tions; (I) A group of tin-base 
allo3^ u^ for the manufacture 
of bearings in all branches of the 
engineering industry ; those alloys 
whose principal constituent is tin 
commonly contain varying amounts 
of copper, antimony, and lead, 
and they have remarkable anti- 
friction properties. (2) The copper 
sulphide produced in the first 
stage of converting a copper matte 
to blister copper ; its first app^r- 
ance indicates that aJl the iron 
has been oxidised and transferred 
to the slag. 

Wliite Mould {Perowtspora), 
Genus of parasitic fungi of the 
family Peronosporeae. They 
attack living plants; the delicate 
threads (hyphae) nm through the 
spaces in the cellular structure of 



their hosts, and the spore- bearini 
branches issue through the breath- 
ing pores (stomata) as erect white 
threads bearing at their extremities 
the reproductive bodies. Different 
species attack different hosts ; 
€.g. P. schleidmiana is the onion 
mould ; P, nivea, parsnip mould. 

White Mountains. Group of 
the Appalachian system in the 
i7.W. of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
They extend from the valley of 
the Androscoggin river in a S. 
direction to Squam Lake, but in a 
broader interpretation include 
several other small groups within 
the state. The loftiest summits 
occur in the Presidential Range, 
where Mount Washington reaches 
6,293 ft 

White Nile. Name for that part 
of the Nile between its confluence 
with the Bahr-el-Azrek and Lake 
No, called by the Arabs Bahr-el- 
Abiad White Nils province 

was formerly a division of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on both 
sides of the middle portion of the 
White Nile. The capital was 
El Dueim. Huge quantities of 
papyrus occur. See Nile. 

White Paper. Name given to 
official documents Issued by the 
British Treasury, Foreign office, 
and other govt, depts. See Blue 
Book. 

White Pass. Pass of N. America, 
on the border of Canada and 
Alaska. It has an elevation of 
2,886 ft, in the Kotusk Mts., and 
is used by the rly. and other routes 
from the Skagway river and 
Cbilkoot Inlet to the goldfields 
of the Klondike. 

White Plains. City of New^ 
York, U.S.A., the oo. seat of West- 
chester CO. It is 23 m. N.N.E, of 
New York City, of which it is a 
dormitory suburb, served by the 
New York Central and other rlys. 
Here on Oct. 28, 1776, was fought 
a battle in the War of Independence. 
Pop. 40,327. 

White Russia. European re-“ 
public of the U.S.S.R. It has no 
coastline, being bounded by Latvia 
and the R.S.F.S.R. on the N., the 
R.S.F.S.R. on the E., Ukraine on 
the S., Poland and Lithuania on 
the W. The W. of the present 
White Russia was conquered by 
Poland in 1920 and ceded to her 
under the treaty of Riga, 1921 , 
reoccupied by Russia in Sept,, 
1939, it was reincorporated in 
White Russia on Nov. 2 that year. 
Poland accepted this change under 
the Russo-Polisb treaty of 1945. 
White Russia is 81,090 sq. m. in 
area. Its pop. in 1940 was about 
lOi millions, some 80 p-c. of whom 
were White Russians 10 jhc. 
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.lews, the remainder Russians, a few songs in the White Russian are usually refined by acid treat- 
rkrainians, and Poles. Minsk dialect before the 19th century ment followed by fresh distiUation. 
I23SJ72} is the capital. revival when the language w'as White Star liine. A British 

Tlie Dvina traverses the N. of used in poems of literary merit by steamship company which in 1934 
the country, while the Dnieper several writers, notably Jan Czeczot was united with the Cunard Line 
and its tribs. the Beresina and fd. 1847). The White Russians • to form the 

Pripct drain the S. White Russia and their language were repressed Cunard White 

i.s a fairly level country, with under the Russian tsars; but M ! Star {g.v.). 
some hills, and slopes generally on Jan. 1, 1919, White Russia, Originallyrun- 

froni X. to .S., where the e.vtensive formed from th^ earlier govt, of ; ■ ning sailing 

Pni)ct Marshes lie to the W. along Minsk, proclaimed its independ- ■ — vessels to Aus- 

thc valley of that river. The ence (?vs*. for loss of territory to f white Star Line the 

rainfall is somewhat heavier, and Poland, arid its recovery); the flag, red with company was 

the temp, more equable, thjin are former go^Ts. of Gomel, Vitebsk, |] white star reconstituted 

tho.se of the R.S.P.S.R. andSmoIensk were added i924*-26. byT.H.Ismay 

Principally an agricultural re* In German occupation from Aug., in 1871 as the Oceanic Steam Navi- 
gion, although the soil is nowhere 1941; White Russia was not gation Company. All the ships’ 
very fertile, White Russia de- completely liberated until July, names ended in “ ic,’* . Majestic 
velopcd some industry during the 1 944. Both agriculture and in- and Titanic being famous, 

years betwe?n the revolution and dustry were virtually destroyed White Sulphur Springs. Wa- 
ihe German invasion in 1941, in the fighting, to^vns, villages, and tering-plaoe and pleasure resort of 
about 200,000 being employed in farm buildings being very severely W. Virginia, U.S.A., in Greenbrier 
industry in 1939. Gomel became damaged. Restoration was im- co. Mineral springs made the place 
an important centre for agri- mediately put in hand, and by a rendezvous of fashionable health- 
cultural machinery of all kinds, the end of 1947 more than 6,000 seekers, and before the Civil War it 
other industrial products of the factories of various kinds were was a resort comparable in bril- 
country being leather, matches, working once more, liance to Bath. Cottages were 

and paper. Chief agricultural White’s Club, London social built in luxurious style, and in 1854 
products were potatoes, feeding club. It is at 37-38, St. James’s what was then the largest hotel in 
stuffs, flax, bristles, and horti* Street, S.W.l. Founded in 1693 as the U.S.A. was erected here. After 


cultural produce. There are also 
valuable deposits of rock salt ; 
and peat is much worked, making 
the country virtually self-depend- 
ent for fuel. Large areas of 
marshland w^ere drained, and 
various vvaterway.s were con- 
structed, notably the Dnieper- Bog 
canal, between 1920 and 1941. 

White Russia (sometimes called 
in English- Belorussia) takes its 
name from the White Russians who 
inhabit the land. These w^ere one 
of three Slav groups which 
migrated from the W., and were 
differentiated from the Great 
Russians, who settled farther N., 
and the Ukrainians, who settled 
farther S., by language and 
customs. Their name is said to 
come from the white felt bonnet 
and white coat of their traditional 
costume. White Russian differs 
so much from Great Russian that 
it was long considered a separate 
language. It has basic affinities 
with Polish, and, as the official 
language of the Lithuanian duchy 
afterwards merged in Poland, it 
underwent considerable external 
Polish influence also. White 
Russian was the first Russian 
idiom to be written, the statute 
books," doounients, and chronicles 
of the ancient Lithuanian duchy 
being, written in it. In 1619 the 
Bible translated into White 
Hussian;^^ ?but during ^e same 
oei^tmy PbKah replaced it as the 
offid^. speech of the 

aid White Russian became 
a |»eas^ jb!^^ There are only 


White’s Chocolate House, it was 
famous as a centre of ga llantry and 
gaming. Destroyed by fire, April 
28, 1733, it became a regular club 
in 1736, under the management of 
one Arthur (d. 1761), who later 
founded the club which bears his 
name. Once famous as a Tory 
centre. White’s is now non- 
political. See Bow AVindow. 

White Sea (Russ. BieloyeMore). 
Part of the Arctic Ocean. It lies 
between Cape Kanin, the most N. 
point of the Kanin peninsula, and 
the peninsula of Kola or Mur- 
mansk. It is 330 m. long, 1 50 m. 
wide, and its greatest depth is 700 
ft. It contains a few islands, on 
one of which, Solovetskoi, is a 
famous convent and place of pil- 
grimage. There is connexion with 
the Black and Caspian Seas by 
canal. The sea is ice-bound from 
Sept, to June. Salmon, herring, 
and navaga, a fish allied to the 
cod, are caught. See Archangel. 

White Slave TraflSc. Popular 
term for the criminal practice of 
procuration (g.v.). 

White Spirit. Name given to 
petroleum distillates intermediate 
between gasoline and kerosine, 
vith a distillation range of 160°- 
200° C. They are used as thinners 
in paints and varnishes and are 
sometimes sold as turpentine 
substitute or mineral turpentine. 
They are also used for dry clean- 
ing.' They must be free from cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling sulphur 
compounds) and must neft leave 
oily residues on evaporation. They. 


the nearby battle during the Civil 
War, the ballroom w^as used as a 
hospital for the many casualties. 
After the war the town's great 
prosperity passed away. White 
Sulphur Springs is 140 m. S.E. of 
Charleston, at an alt. of 1,925 ‘ft. 
in the forested Allegheny mts., on 
the main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio rly. Pop. 1,484. 

Whitethroat. Migratory bird, of 
which two species occur in Great 
Britain. The greater whitethroat 
{Sylvia com- 
munis) is 
comm on 
everywhere in 
the country 
and has red- 
dish-brown* 
plumage on 
the upper 
parts, with 
pinkish -white Whitethroat. The 
below. It is greater species, 
generally found m hedgerows 

found in thickets and hedges, and is 
often known as the nettle creeper. 
The lesser whitethroat {S. curnim) 
is slightly smaller, arid has a grey 
tinge in its plumage. Rare in Eng- 
land and Scotland, it is absent from 
Ireland. See Eggs colour plate. 

Whitewash. Mixture of whit- 
ing, water, and size, used for whit- 
ening internal walls and ceilings. 
Limewashing is covering walls with 
a mixture of lime and water, and is 
sometimes included in the term 
whitewashing. The whiting used 
in making whitewash is finely pow- 
dered white chalk, which should be 
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left for about six hours Just covered 
with water. Double size in the pro- 
portion of one quart to six pounds 
of whiting should be added, and 
the mixture allowed to stand in a 
cool place until it becomes a jelly. 
One pound of diluted jelly covers 
about 6 sq. yds. Many proprietary 
pastes are sold either ready for use 
or to be watered down. 

Wliitgilt, JoiTN (c. 1530-1604). 
English prelate. Son of a Grimsby 
merchant, he passed from S. An- 
thony’s school, 
London, to 
Cambr i dge, 
where he took 
orders in 1560. 
He was regius 
professor of 
divinity . in 
1564, helped to 
draft the uni- 
rersitystatutes, 
and in 1570 
was vice-chancellor. Bishop of 
Worcester, 1577-83, he then had 
20 years as archbishop of Canter- 
bury, enjoying the favour and sup- 
port of Elizabeth. Fearless, incor- 
ruptible, personally pious, full of 
reforming zeal, and doctrinally 
Calvinist, he opposed Puritans and 
Presbyterians. He erected and en- 
dowed a school and almshouses 
bearing his name at Croydon 
and died at Lambeth, Feb. 29, 
1604. Consult Life and Acts, J. 
Strype, 1822, 

Royal and mun. 
bor. and seaport of Wigtownshire, 
Scotland. Situated on the Irish 
Channel, 11 m. S. of Wigtpwn, it is 
a branch rly. terminus. Whithorn 
is one of the most ancient towns in 
Scotland, having been created a 
royal burgh by Robert 1. The 
parish church stands on the site 
of a priory founded by S. Ninian 
in 397, and the town was the seat 
of the bishops of Galloway until 
the Reformation, df the priory, 
rebuilt in the 12th century, there 
are some remains. Pop. 951. 

Whiting {GadtLS merlcmgm). 
Fish belonging to the cod family. 
Very nearly related to the had- 
dock, it may be distinguished by 
the absence of the chin b^bel and 
of the black patch above the pec- 
toral fin. It usually weighs rather 
less than 2 Ib., and is much in de- 
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mand for the table. It occurs in 
shoals, usually about sandy shores, 
and feeds chiefly on the fry of other 
fish. See Pout. 

Whitley, John Henry (1866- 
1935). British politician. Born at 
Halifax, Feb. 8, 1866, he was edu- 
cated at Gb'ffcoh 
and London 
university, and 
entered business 
in his native 
town. From 
1900 to 1928 he 
was Liberal 

M. P. for Halifax. 

'Junior lord of 
the Treasury 
and a govern- 
ment whip, 1907-10, he was deputy- 
Speaker and chairman of com- 
mittees from -1911 until in 1921 he 
succeeded Viscount Ullswater as 
Speaker. He resigned in 1928, 
when he declined the customary 
honour of a peerage. In 1930 he 
became chairman of the B.B.C., 
holding this position until his death 
on Feh. 3, 1935. He evolved tlie 
Whitley Council {q.v,) for industry. 

Whitley Bay, Urban district of 
Northumberland, England, and a 
well-known health and pleasure 
resort. It is on the R. coast, 2 m. 

N. of the Tyne, with railway 
stations. Pop. est. 32,000. 

Whitley Council. Representa- 
tive body of the type recom- 
mended by the Whitley committee 
on the relations between employers 
and employed. This committee 
was set up in 1916 under J. H. 



WMthorn, Wigtownsldie. Ruins oi 
priory erected on site ol an older 
by S. Eniian 






Whitley, deputy-Speaker of the 
house of commons, tp explore 
reasons for and suggest methods of 
prevenifeg the unofficial strikes 
that were threatening the war 
efi(^. , This committee recom- 
meadedt that individual industries 
should have national joint indus- 
trial councils and district couapjds ; 
r should estab- 

■ fish works committees' as a means 
of consultation between manage- 
of ifa i ■ mept and employees. Such coun- 


cils and committees, under various 
names, were widely introduced into 
industry, local govt., and tlu‘ 
civil service. Between the Great 
Wars the work of Whitley councils 
and committees in industry was 
frustrated in several trades by 
large-scale unemployment. Similar 
councils, called joint production 
committees, were introduced dur- 
ing the Second Great War. 

Whitlow. Inflammation and 
suppuration of the terminal pha- 
lanx of the linger, due to infection 
by any pus-forming micro- 
organism. It may lead to separa- 
tion of the nail from its body, and 
can be most dangerous if the 
inflammation enters the sheaths 
of the fingers. Treatment consists 
in applying hot fomentations of 
boraeic acid and hot soaks of the 
whole arm, while penicillin and 
the sulpha group may be helpful. 
The word is a corruption of quick 
flaw, i.e. a sore in the quick, the 
sensitive flesh under the nail. 

Whitman, ^ 

Walt (1819- j 
92). Ameri 
can poet. Of 1 
English and [ 

Dutch cl e- 
scent,the son : 
of a carpenter, i 
he was born 
at West Hills. 

Long Island. 

elementary education worked at 
carpentry, building, printing, teach- 
ing, and journal- 
ism. Wandering 
through much of 
the U.S.A., he 
learnt more from 
fellowship with 
men and women 
of all classes than 
from books, 
though a student 
of great litera- 
ture. He served 
as an army nurse 
through the Civil 
the 12th century War, wrecking 
building founded ' ijig j^obust consti- 
tution thereby, 
then became a clerk in the treasury 
dept, at Washington. After a 
paralytic stroke in 1873 he lived in 
comparative poverty at Camden, 
N.J,, where he died, unmarried. 
March 26, 1892. 

Whitman’s chief work. Leaves oi 
Grass (q.v.), first appeared as a 
slender volume in 1&5, but the 
final revised edition,, 1881, in- 
corporated most of his poetry. 
The irregular, unrhymed Unes m 
which most of it is written* ii?i„ 
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accordance with the author’s be- 
lief that the American spirit could 
not be bound by the shackles of 
traditional verse-forms, are often 
uncouth, but have a noble music 
and cadence of their own. 

Contemptuous of tradition, lit- 
erary, moral, or political. Whitman 
regarded himself as the prophet of 
America, which he believed would 
give the world a free society exist- 
ing for the mass-production of 
great personalities. This demo- 
cracy of the future was to be 
welded together by the love of 
comrades (as in Calamus), and by 
equality (Salutation, Song of the 
Road). A mystic without a creed, 
Whitman sees God expressing 
Himself everywhere — ^in cities as 
well as in wild nature. The body 
is the manifestation of the spirit, 
which is liberated by death for a 
higher life. Whitman’s medita- 
tions on death (Drum-taps, Pas- 
sage to India) include some of his 
greatest work. 

Holding that everything is 
worthy of celebration in song, 
Whitman has little sense of rela- 
tive values. But he has at his best 
the poetic vision which illuminates 
tihe sordid and commonplace, and 
his robust optimism does not blind 
him to the uglier aspects of modem 
society. In his prose work, 
Democratic Vistas, 1871 , influenced 
by ^ Carlyle, he warns America 
against a soulless materialism. 
His other important prose work is 
Specimen Days and Collect, 1882. 

Of this frank, confident, naive 
personality, with an immense 
capacity for affection, the chaotic 
and rhapsodical poetry appeals by 
the breadth and serenity of its 
outlook, and an emotional tender- 
ness usually manly and wholesome. 
The extreme lack of reticence in 
certain poems created a violent 
prejudice, and the poet of demo- 
cracy has never been popular, 
though he has fervent admirers 
and his indirect influence is great 
and increasing. 

Bibliography. Complete Writings, 
1902 Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose, 1921 ; Lives, T. Donaldson, 
1896 j H. B. Binns, 1905 ; J. 
Bailey, 1926 ; H. B. Morris, 1930 ; 
H. Axvin, 1938 ; Critical Studies, 
J. A. Symonds, 1893 ; B. de 
Sehncourt, 1914 ; G. Bullett, 1925 ; 
Walt Whitman in England, H. 
Blodgett, 1934. 

WMtney, Mothtt. The highest 
peak in the U.S.A,, exclusive of 
Alaska. In the Sierra Nevada 
(q.v.) ranges Calif., it reaches an 
alt of 14,602 ft. 

Whitney, 'Em (1766-1825). An 
American inventor. Bom at West- 
boro. Mass., Dec. 8, 1765, and edu- 






Whitstable, Kent. Parish church o£ 
distance from the town in the hamlet 

cated at Yale, he became a teacher 

in Georgia. He constructed the 

cotton gin for separating seed 

from fibre, one 

of the most im- ||||||||||gp 

portant inven- 

tions connected 

with the cotton 

industry. His 

first crude ma- 

chine was sto- 

len, and though 

Whitney was 

awarded . Eli Whitney. 

£ 1 f\ American mventor 

£10,000 by B King 

South Carolma, 

litigation left him almost penniless. 
In 1798 he turned his attention to 
the manufacture of firearms, from 
which he made a large fortune. 
He died Jan. 8, 1825. Bee Cotton. 

Whitney, William Dwight 
(1827-94). American philologist. 
Born at Northampton, Mass., 
Feb. 9, 1827, 
and educated 
at Williams 
College, he 
studied Sans- 
krit at Yale, 
Berlin, and 
Tubingen, and 
in 1854 was 
_ appointed pro- 

lx 

His most consulted works are 
Language and the Study of Lan- 
guage ; Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage; Sanskrit Grammar ; Orien- 
tal and Linguistic Studies ; and 
editions and translations of various 
Sanskrit works. He also superin- 
tended the publication of the great 
Century Dictionary, and helped 
to revise Webster’s Dictionary. 
Whitney was the first to lay stress 
on the importance of analogy in 
linguistic questions, and held that 
language originated in the accept- 
ance of conventional terms. He 
died June 7, 1894. 

Whitney Museum. Collection 
of American art. In W. 8th Street, 
N.Y.C., it was founded in 1931 by 
Gertrude Whitney, herself a dis- 
tinguished sculptor. Its permanent 


collection is 
entirely national, 
and it pays special 
attention to con- 
temporary art. It 
holds annual exhi- 
bitions, and pub- 
lishes books on 
American art and 
artists. 

Whitstable. 

Seaside resort and 

z urban dist. of 

All Samts, some 
of Church Street 

Situated on the 
coast 6 m. N. by W. of Canterbury, 
on the rly., it has a small harbour 
and carries on a coasting trade ; 
but its fame is" due to oyster 
fisheries. Pop. est. 17,000. 

Whitsunday (A.-S., hoita Bun- 
nandaeg. White Sunday). Name 
given in the English Church calen- 
dar to the festival which commem- 
orates the gift of the Holy Ghost to 
the disciples (Acts 2), Observed in 
the Christian Church from very 
early times, it is the Christian Pen- 
tecost, as Easter is the Christian 
Passover, and is regarded as cele- 
brating the ingathering of the first- 
fruits of the spiritual harvest. The 
name White Sunday, first used in 
England about the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest, is usually derived 
from the white garments or ohri- 
soms worn on this day by the 
newly baptized. The tradition 
that the event celebrated fell upon 
a Sunday is supported by John 18, 
V. 28, for if the date of the Cruci- 
fixion was the eve of the Passover, 
Nisan 14, the first of the 50 days 
and the 50th day were Sundays. 
In Scotland the name of Whitsun- 
day is given to May 15 each year, 
that day being one of the legal 
terms — ^the other is Martinmas, 
Nov. 11 — at which rent and inter- 
est are payable. Bee Passover ; 
Pentecost ; Weeks, Feast of. 

Whitten, Wilfred (1864-1942). 
Name of an English journalist 
known as John O’ London (g'.u.). 

Whitten-Brown, Sir Arthur 
(1886-1948). British airman. See 
Brown. Sir A. W. 

Whittier, Johk Gbeehleab 
(1807-92). American poet. He 
was bom at Haverhill, Mass., Deo. 
17, 1807, son ofa 
Quaker farmer, 
and adhered to 
his father’s 
creed. Early 
years were 
spent on his 
fajbher’s farm, 
and a first poem 
appeared 
in 1826, in 
The Free 
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Press, edited by Garrison, Whit- 
tier’s earliest work for the anti- 
slavery movement was done as a 
journalist. In 1833 he wrote Jus- 
tice and Expediency, an anti- 
slavery manifesto, and attended at 
Philadelphia the first meeting of 
the American Anti -Slavery Society, 
being on the committee which 
drafted its declaration of princi- 
ples. In 1835-36 he represented his 
district in the state legislature, re- 
moving then to Amesbury, where 
he lived thenceforth, except while 
editing 1838-40 The Pennsylvania 
Freeman at Philadelphia. 

From 1847 Whittier contributed 
leaders and poems to The National 
Era of Washington, and when The 
Atlantic Monthly was estab^hed 
in 1857 he found a second organ of 
opinion ready to publish his verses. 
In 1860 and 1864 he was a member 
of the Massachusetts electoral col- 
lege, but with the close of the Civil 
War and the triumph of the anti- 
slavery movement he ceased to 
take any active interest in politics. 
He died at Hampton Falls, N.H., 
Sept. 7, 1892. Whittier will be re- 
membered by the fine rhetoric of 
some of his anti-slavery lyrics, the 
genuine charm of such ballads as 
Maud Muller and Barbara Friet- 
chie, and a vivid picture of New 
England rural life in Snow-Bound. 
Consvlt Life and Letters, S. T. 
Pickard, 1894 ; Crusader and 
Prophet, A. Rowntree, 1946. 

Whittington. Parish of Derby- 
shire, England. Standing on the 
Rother, m. N. of Chesterfield, 
of which it is a district, it has a 
rly. station. In the parish is the 
stone cottage called Revolution 
House, where the earls of Devon- 
shire and Danby and John Darcy 
met in 1688, to arrange the invita- 
tion to William of Orange. Iron is 
worked and steel manufactured. 
Pop. ] 1,617. 

Whit ting ton, Richaud (d. 
1423). Lord mayor of London. 
The son of Sic William Whitting- 
ton, a Gloucestershire knight, he 
became a mercer with a prosperous 
business in London. He was lord 
mayor in 1397-98, 1406-07, and 
1419-20. He frequently advanced 
sums of money to Richard II, 
Henry IV, and Henry V, and sub- 
scribed largely to charities. He 
died in early March, 1423. The tale 
of Dick Whittington and his oat 
dates from the l&jh century; the 
incidents of Dick walking to Lon- 
don, turning back at Highgate, and 
hearing the bells toll “ Turn again, 
Whittington, lord mayor of , Lon- 
don,” have been worked up into^ 
one of the most familiar panto- 
mimes. C<msvU Life, Sir W, Besant. 




1881 ; Talking of D. W., H. Pear- 
son and H. Kingsmill, 1947. 

Whittle, Sm Frank (b. 1907). 
British airman and inventor. Born 
at Leamington, June 1, 1907, he 
enlisted in the 
R.A.F. as a 
boy apprentice 
in 1923, and 
gained a cadet- 
ship at Cran- 
well college, 
where he first 
conceived the 
idea of apply- 
Sh Frank Whittle, ing jet propul- 
Biitisk airman and sion to aircraft. 

inventor Whilst devel- 
oping his invention he served with 
fighter squadrons, but in 1936 was 
attached to the special duties list. 
His first engine ran successfully in 
1937, and was installed in an oper- 
ational aircraft in 1941. Whittle, an 
M.A. of Cambridge, was knighted 
in 1948 and awarded a govt, grant 
of £100,000. He retired with the 
rank of air commodore, and joined 
B.O.A.C. as technical adviser. 

Whittlesea or Whittlesey. 
Market town and urban dist. of 
the Isle of Ely, Cambs, England. 
It is 5 m. by rly. E. of Peterbor- 
ough. There are two old churches, 
dedicated to S. Andrew and S. 
Mary. The land all around is 
drained by artificial channels. 
Pop. approx. 8,800. 

Whitty, Dame May (1865- 
1948). British actress. Born in 
Liverpool, June 19, 1865, she went 
on the stage there in 1881, making 
her London d6hut next year in 
Boccaccio, at the Comedy Theatre. 
She joined Irving in 1895, appear- 
ing in The Lyons Mail, The Corsi- 
can Brothers, and other Lyceum 
melodramas. She created the part 
of Susan in Quality Street, 1903, 


Siohasd Wliittiagtoii, tbiice lord 
ma3rar of London 

From an engraving ElstracTce . c . 1620 



Sir J. Whitworth, 
British engineer 


and did notable work in plays 
by Granville-Barker and Pinero. 
After the First Great War she Tvent 
in more for comedy, e.gr. The Last of 
Mrs Cheyney; but Night Must 
Fall, 1935, gave her one of the best 
parts in her career. She went to 
Hollywood for a screen version of 
that play, and was in the British 
film The Lady Vanishes, 1938. 
Created D.B.E., 1918, and married 
to the actor Ben Vtebster 
since 1892, she died in Hollywood, 
May 29, 1948. 

Whitworth. Urban dist. and 
parish of Lancs, England. It is 
3 m. N. of Rochdale, with a station 
on the rly. Principal industries: 
mining and quarrying. Pop. 8,360. 

Whitworth, Sir Joseph (1803- 
87). British engineer. Born Dec. 
21, 1803, at Stockport, he set up in 
Manchester in 
1833 as a tool 
maker. He in- 
vented many 
improvements 
in the manu- 
facture of ma- 
chine tools, 
and by micro- 
metric meth- 
ods obtained 
absolutely 
plane metal surfaces which made 
him famous. He standardised the 
measurements of screw threads 
and gauges, one of the greatest 
steps in mechanical progress. In 
1854 he was asked by the govern- 
ment to design machinery for the 
manufacture of small arms, but, 
his rifle being rejected, he turned 
his attention to the manufacture 
of cannon, in which he effected a 
great advance by using cast steel. 
In 1869 Whitworth was made a 
baronet and awarded the Albert 
medal of the Society of Arts. He 
endowed 30 scholarships in me- 
chanics, and left nearly £600,000 
for education and charitable pur- 
poses on his death, Jan. 22, 1887. 
The engineering firm he founded 
in Manchester was amalgamated 
in 1897 with that of Sir WiUiam 
Armstrong (g.v.) at Elswick. 

Whooping-coiigli or Per- 
tussis. Acute infectious disease 
characterised by catarrh of the air- 
passages and a spasmodic cough 
or “ whoop.” The organism re- 
sponsible has not been identified 
with certainty. Transmission of 
whooping-cough from person to 
person is most often due to direct 
droplet infection. Infants and 
children are specially liable to at- 
tack, but adults and old people 
sometimes suffer from the disease 
in severe form. The early symp- 
toms are those of an ordinary cold. 
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In about a fortnight begins the 
characteristic ‘‘ whoop ” caused by 
excitability of the mucous mem- 
brane and disturbance of the 
vagus nerve. Bleeding from the 
nose is common, and small blood 
vessels in the skin may be ruptur- 
ed. This stage may continue for 
four weeks up to three months, the 
whoop gradually disappearing and 
the paroxysms of coughing occur- 
ring at longer intervals. 

Medical treatment is limited to 
relieving the severity of the cough 
by sedative drugs, and guarding 
against loss of weight by giving 
frequent small meals. The room 
should be warm but well venti- 
lated. Whooping-cough is rarely 
fatal among children who are well 
looked after, but among the poorer 
classes in large towns it is respon- 
sible for the death of many infants 
under one year of age, owing to 
the development of bronchitis or 
broncho-pneumonia. Prophylactic 
injection against whooping-cough 
has been combined with that 
against diphtheria. 

Whorl OB Verticil. In botany, 
a cluster of leaves or flowers that 
grow in a circle around the stem. 
Plants of the family Labiatae are 
examples of this method of growth. 
The term is also used in zoology 
to describe the volutions of the 
spire of a univalve shell. 

Whortleberry. See Bilberry. 

Who’s Who. British annual 
publication. It first appeared on 
March 21, 1844, being founded by 
Alfred Baily (1808-84), who, with 
his brother Charles (1821-92), had 
a publisher’s business at Royal Ex- 
change Buildings, London. It gives 
details, provided by the subjects, 
of the lives of notable living per- 
sons, arranged in alphabetical 
order. Douglas Sladen planned a 
new form as editor 1897-99. The 
publishers are A. & 0. Black, Ltd. 

Whyalla. Industrial centre in 
S. Australia. On the W. shore of 
Spencer Gulf, it is a rly. terminus 
145 m, direct N.W, of Adelaide. 
At the end of a pipe-line, it has 
blast furnaces, iron and steel works, 
and shipyards^ industries estab- 
lished by the Broken Hill mining 
CO. In 30 years Whyalla has grown 
from a small sheep station to a 
well-planned town of 8,000 pop. 

Whydah, Whidah, Ouidah, or 
WroA. Seaport of Dahome, French 
W. Africa. Connected by rly. with 
Kotonu, about 100 m, to the E., 
it is the administrative h.q. of a 
dist. of the same name. 

Whyxapcr, Edward (1840- 
1911). British mountaineer. Bom 
in London, April 27, 1840, and 
..trained as a wood-engraver, he 



Edward Whymper, 
British traveller 


went in 1860 to the Alps to make 
sketches of mountain scenery. 
There he gained a reputation as an 
intrepid moun- 
taineer, and on 
July 14, 1865, 
was the first to 
reach the sum- 
mit of the 
Matterhorn. In 
visits to Green- 
land, 1867 and 
1872, he made 
valuable col- 
lections of fos- 
sils, doing the same during his visit 
to the Andes of Ecuador, 1879-80, 
when also he made two ascents of 
Chimborazo. His last e^edition 
of note was to the mountains of the 
Great Divide, Canada, 1901-05. 
Whymper published his travels, 
with his own illustrations, in 
Scrambles Among the Alps, 1871 ; 
Travels Among the Great Andes of 
the Equator, 1892 ; Chamonix and 
Mont Blanc, 1896; Zermatt and 
the Matterhorn, 1897. He died 
Sept- 16, 1911. Robert Douglas 
played Whymper in a film, The 
Challenge, 1938. 

Whyte, Alexander '(1837- 
1921 ). Scottish divine and author. 
Born at Kirriemuir, Jan. 13, 1837, 
the son of a 
shoemaker, he 
worked as a 
hand - loo m 
weaver,became 
a teacher, and 
in 1858 entered 
Aberdeen uni- 
versity, gradu- 
ating in 1862. 
He studied 
for the Free 
Church minis- 
try at New College, Edinburgh, 
and became minister at Free S. 
John’s, Glasgow, in 1866. He re- 
moved to Free S. George’s, Edin- 
burgh, in 1870, and after three 
years was sole minister. Principal 
of New College from 1909, he re- 
signed in 1918. He wrote biography 
and criticism: Commentary on 
the Shorter Catechism, 1882 j The 
Apostle Paul, 1903 ; The Walk, 
Conversation, and Character of 
Jesus Christ, 1905 ; Bunyan Char- 
acters (4 vols,), 1894 : Bible Char- 
acters (6 vols.), 1897. He died at 
Hampstead, Jan, 6, 1921. - 
His eldest son, Sir (Alexander) 
Frederick Whyte (b. Sept. 30, 
1883), was Liberal M.P. for Perth, 
1910-18, and president of the 
Indian legislative assembly 1920- 
25, being knighted 1922. 

Whyte-MelvUleiGEOEQE John 
(1821-78), • British novelist. Bom 
in Fife. June 19, 1821, and edu- 



Alexandei Whyte, 
Scottish divine 
milt 



G. J. Whyte- 
Melville, 
British novelist 


rated at Eton, 
he entered the 
Coldstream 
Guards, retir- 
ing with the 
rank of major 
in 1849. In the 
Crimean M^ar 
he was an 
officer in the 
Turkish cav- 
alry. At his 
home at Tetbury, Glos, he gave 
full rein to his predilection for 
field sports, and wrote many novels 
dealing largely with the hunting- 
field and country life, or of his- 
torical romance. Among the best- 
known are Digby Grand, 1853 ; 
Holmby House, 1860 ; Market 
Harborough, 1861 ; and The 
Gladiators, 1863. The proceeds of 
the extensive sales he devoted to 
philanthropic objects. He met his 
death from a fall in the hunting- 
field, Dec. 6, 1878. 

Wichita dr Bio Wiohita. A 
river of Texas, U.S.A. Rising in 
the N. part of the state, it flows 
235 m. E. to join the Red river. 
The Little Wichita, flowing N.E., 
is also an affluent of the Red river. 

Wichita* Second largest city of 
Kansas, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Sedgwick oo. It stands on the 
Arkansas river, 210 m. by rly. S.W.- 
of Kansas City, and is served by 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
F6 and other rlys. It is the seat of 
the Friends’ university. In River- 
side Park, 145 acres are zoological 
gardens. Wichita ranks fourth as 
a national milling centre. Its re- 
fineries turn out daily 11,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum. Other industrial 
plants are large packing establish- 
ments, stockyards, foundries and 
machine shops, and motor vehicle 
works. Wiohita was settled in 1870 
and chartered as a city next year. 
Pop. 114.966. 

Wick(A.S. , weocay weak, pliant). 
Originally the pith of a rush placed 
through a candle. Wicks are now 
pieces of twisted or woven fabric, 
generally cotton, used in lamps and 
automatic lighters to lead oil or 
spirit to the flame. Candle and 
lighter wicks are usually round, 
and lamp wicks flat. They act By 
capillary attraction, drawing oil 
or other fuel from the reservoir ; 
when the fuel comes in contact 
with the air it forms a gas, and so 
maintains combustion. (IJellulose 
and glass wool wicks are also used. 

Wick. Royal and pari, burgh, 
seaport, and county town of Caith- 
ness, Scotland. One of the chief 
.centres of the Scottish herring 
fishery, it is situated on the E. 
coast, 20 m. S.E. of Thurso, with 
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a station on the rly. The town 
consists of two dists., Wick and 
Pulteneytown, the first being on 
the N. side of the 
bay. The chief 
buildings are 
churches and 
the town and 
county build- 
ings. A harbour, 
in two parts, is 
accessible at all 
tides, and in the 
herring season, uhen the workers 
come in from the neighbouring 
district to gut and cure the fish, 
Wick is one of the busiest fishing 
ports of Great Britain. There it- 
some shipbuilding, and the town 
does considerable trade in cattle. 
In the vicinity are the ruins of 
Wick Castle, known as the Old 
Man of Wick, a lanrimark for 
passing vessels. Pop. 7,200. 

Wicken Fen. Nature reserve 
in Cambridgeshire, England. Six 
hundred acres in area, it was ac- 
quired in 1928 by the National 
Tmst, which has preserved its 
natural flora and fauna for the 
benefits of students and others. 
Access is by permission only. The 
village of Wicken is 7 m. S.S.E. of 
Ely, and has a fine old church. 

Wickham, Anna. Pen-name of 
Edith Alice Mary Hepburn (1883- 
1947). English poet. Bom at 
Siltton, Surrey, her maiden name 
being Harper, she was taken to 
Australia as a child and educated 
at >Sydney high school. She re- 
turned to England and studied 
under Jean de Reszke, intending to 
take up a musical career. This 
was abandoned on marriage, and 
she began to write verse shortly 
before the First Great War. 
Harold Munro {q.v.) recognized her 
ability and published her first 
book, The Contemplative Quarry, 
in 1917, followed by The Little Old 
House in 1921. A selection of her 
later poems, ed. J. Gawsworth, 
appeared in 1936. Anna Wickham 
di^ May 1, 1947. Although her 
published output was small, she 
had a highly -individual talent for 
brief, delicate lyrics, which owed 
nothing to any fashionable school 
of poetry. 

Wicklow. Eastern maritime 
county of Eire. In the prov. of 
Leinster, it has some 36 m- of coast- 
line, often obstructed by sand- 
banks ,* and its deep glens, valleys, 
and lakes have won for it the name 
of the garden of Ireland. From N.E, 
to S.W., the interior is traversed 
by the Wicklow Mts. (Lugna- 
quiUa, 3,039 ft.). The chief rivers 
are the Liffey, Slaney, Avoca, and 
Vartry. Lead, copper, and other 
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minerals are worked, and there are 
valuable granite quarries. The 
Eire state rlys. serve the co., in 
which are the picturesque vales of 
Glendalough and Avoca. Oats and 
potatoes are the principal crops, 
while sheep, cattle, pigs, and 
poultry are reared. Easy accessi- 
bility from Dublin makes Wicklow 
usually the first county visited by 
tourists. Enniskerry and Glenda- 
lough are favourite holiday spots, 
and Bray is the 
; most popular 
; bathing, beach 
V in Eire. The co. 


Widgeon. Hale bird of a species 
of British wild duck 


returns three members to the Dail, 
Area 782 sq. m. Pop. 60,340. 

Wicklow was not made a county 
until 1606, for though the foothills 
of the rats, reach the outskirts of 
modern Dublin, the Irish in the 
mts. themselves held out longest 
against the English. They eventu- 
ally surrendered to Cromwell with- 
out striking a blow. Black Castle 
•was founded by the Norman in- 
vaders, but retaken by the Irish 
in 1301, later becoming the strong- 
hold of the O’Tooles. The beauti- 
ful 18th centxuy mansion of Lord 
Powerscourt near Enniskerry oc- 
cupies the site of a fortress built by 
De la Poer, one of the knights 
who landed with Strongbow. 

Wicklow. Co. town and seaside 
resort of Wicklow, Eire. It is 
situated on a hillside overlooking 
the mouth of the Vartiy river, 28j 
m. S.S.E. of Dublin. The earliest 
church was founded by S. Mantan, 
a contemporary of S. Patrick, 
whence the Irish name of Cill- 
Mantain. There are chemical 
works, and grain is exported. The 
harbour can accommodate vessels 
of 1,600 tons. Pop. 3,027. 

Wideawake ob Sootit Tebn 
{Btermfvliginom), Bird of tropical 
and sub-tropical seas. Its upper 
parts are black ; face, breast, and 
under parts white; bill and feet 
black. See Ascension ; Tern. . 

Widecombe - in - the - Moor. 
Village of Devon, England. It is 
6 WJN.W. of Ashburton, on the 
slopes of Rippon Tor and the E. 
border of Dartmoor. Its fair, held 
on tke second Tues, of Sept., has 
been inunortalised in the ballad 
Widecombe Fair, which gave a 


title to one of the most popular 
novels of Eden Pliillpotts. At the 
church of S. Paneras, known loc- 
ally as the cathedral of the moor, 
there was an occurrence believed 
unique on Oct. 21, 1638, when the 
building was struck by lightning 
during service and a ball of fire 
passed up the aisle, killing four 
people. Pop. 673. 

Widgeon {Atuxs penelope), Brit- 
ish wild duck. It is about 18 ins. 
long ; and the plumage is white 
on the forehead, chestnut speckled 
with green on the cheeks and neck, 
greyish on the back, brown on. the 
wings and tail, and grey beneath ; 
the beak is blue. It occurs in win- 
ter about the shores and on inland 
waters, and breeds in a few locali- 
ties in Scotland and Ireland. 

Widin. Variant spelling of the 
name of the Bulgarian town en- 
tered in this Encyclopedia as Vidin. 

Widmanstatten Structure. A 
term used in metallography to 
describe the microstructure ob- 
tained in some alloys wdien a phase 
is precipitated as needles or plates 
along crystallographic planes of a 
parent phase. Alois de ’Widman- 
statten first observed the struotixre 



Widmanstatten Structure. See text 


in nickeliferous iron meteorites in 
1808. The accompanying photomi- 
crograph of a copper-base alloy 
shows grain boundary and Wid- 
manstatten precipitation of a light 
etching phase from, a dark etching 
phase matrix. 

Widnes. Mun. bor. of Lancs, 
England. Situated on the N, bank 
of the Mersey, 12 m. S.E. of Liver- 
pool, it is ser- 
ved by rlys; and 
connected* with 
Runcorn iq-v,) 
by a taransporter 
bridge across tike 
river, and by the 
ship canal The 

Widnes anus principsd trade is 
in chemicala, the town being pine of 
the chief producers of afiaK in 
Great Britain. There are also 
foundries and copper-smeltang, 
asbestos, cement, and timber 
works. Pop. est. 46,000. 

Widor, Ohablbs Mabie Jean 
Albert (1845-1937). French com- 
poser. Born at Lyons, Feb. 22, 
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1845, he became organist at S. 
Sulpice in Paris in 1870, and 20 
years later professor of the organ 
and of compoisition at the Paris 
conservatoire. He lived until 
March 12, 1937. Well-known as a 
music critic, he composed songs, 
symphonies, concertos, and piano 
pieces ; ballets such as La Korri- 
gane, 1880 ; and operas, of which 
Les Pecheurs de Saint Jean, 1905, 
may be mentioned. But his fame 
rests on ten symphonies for the 
organ, in which the instrument is 
treated orehestrally. 

Widow. Woman whose mar- 
riage has been terminated by the 
death of her husband. In England 
a widow whose husband died in- 
testate is entitled to £1,000 out of 
his estate, all his furniture and 
other personal chattels, and in 
addition, if there are no children of 
the marriage, to a life interest in 
the rest of his property, and if 
there are children, to a life interest 
in half of it. If a wdow considers 
that her husband’s will does not 
make reasonable provision for her 
maintenance she may under the 
Inheritance (Family Provisions) 
Act of 1938 apply to the court for 
such provision. 

Widsith (A.-S., far traveller). 
Anglo-Saxon poem preserved in 
the Exeter Book (q.v.). It is the 
narration by a sc6p or gleeman of 
his wanderings in many parts of 
Europe, and of the rulers he met, 
and probably comprises a very 
early poem with later additions. 
A translation of it is given in Mor- 
ley’s English Writers, 1864-67. 

Wied. Name of a German 
family. It takes its name from the 
county of Wied, a district on the 
Rhineland 
around Neu- 
wied. The 
cou n ts ap- 
peared about 
the 10th cen- 
tury and ruled 
their territory 
until the 
changes of the 
French Revol- 
ution. In 1784 
they were given the title of prince, 
and they continued to reside at 
Neuwied,' which town was founded 
by one of them. Elizabeth, queen 
of Rumania, was of this family. 
After the Balkan Wars, when the 
Europ^n powers decided to give 
Albania a ruler, its crown was 
offered to her nephew Prince 
William of Wied (b. March 26, 
1876). Taking the title of mpret 
(mutilation of impercUor), be 
reigned March 7-Sept. 5, 1914, 
the outbreak of the First Great 


War putting an end to his rule. 
With his chil^en he adopted 
Rumanian nationality in 1934. 

Wieland, Christoph Martin 
(1733-1813). German poet. Born 
Sept. 5, 1733, at Oberholzheim, 
Wurttemberg, 
he studied law 
at Tubingen, 
but on visiting 
the learned 
Bodmer at 
Zurich in 1752, 
decided to de- 
vote himself to 
literary work. 

In 1760 he re- Climtoph Wieland. 
turned to Bib- Ge»«““Poet 
erach. Wieland translated 22 plays 
of Shakespeare into German, 1762- 
66, not very successfully, but it was 
the first time the task had been at- 
tempted. Then he wrote Agathon, 
176^67, in which he presented 
much of his own story ; it was the 
first novel in which hu showed him- 
self markedly under French in- 
fluence. Stories and poems fol- 
lowed with amazing rapidity. In 
1769 he became a professor at 
Erfurt, and three years later tutor 
to the sons of the grand duchess of 
Saxe-Weimar, at Weimar, where 
he passed much of the rest of his 
life, and died Jan. 20, 1813. 

Wieland was the first of the 
literary group that was to render 
that city famous ; there he started 
Der teutsche Merkur (The German 
Mercury), 1773, a literary period- 
ical which had considerable influ- 
ence ; there he became the friend 
of Goethe and Herder ; there, be- 
sides many further stories and 
poems, German renderings of 
Cicero, Horace, and other classics, 
he wrote his best-known work, the 
epic Oberon, 1780, based upon the 
old French romance of Huon of 
Bordeaux, and translated into 
English by W. Sotheby, 1798. 

Wieland, Heinrich (b. 1877). 
German chemist. He was born 
June 4, 1877, at Pforzheim, son of 
a chemist, and educated there and 
at Munich, Berlin, and Stuttgart 
where he gained his Ph.D. in 1901. 
At Munich he was assistant pro- 
fessor from 1913 and simultane- 
ously director of the organic dept, 
of the state chemical Uiboratory. 
In 1917 he moved to the technical 
university; in 1921 was at the 
laboratory of Freiburg ; in 1925 
came back to Munich as successor 
to Wnistatter. Research work on 
biological oxidation, which Wie- 
land believed to be a process of 
dehydration, brought him the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1927 
and membership of Washington 
and Boston academies, and m 1931 
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of the Royal Society. He became 
editor of the Liebig Annals. In 
1948 he resigned his chair when the 
Bavarian authorities made known 
their proposal to reorganize their 
laboratories. 

Wieliczka. Salt mines of Po- 
land, in Galicia, 8J m. S.E. of 
Cracow, with which there is rly. 
connexion. There are 78 m. of 
passages and several chambers, 
some being chapels with altars and 
statuary, the whole carved from 
the rock salt. 

Wien. Native name for the 
Austrian capital, known to the 
English as Vienna (q.v.). 

Wien, Wilhelm (1864-1928). 
German physicist, born at Gaffken, 
E. Prussia, Jan. 13, 1864. In 1890 
he was appointed assistant to 
Helmholtz at the physico-technical 
institute. Subsequently he held 
research posts at Giessen, Wurz- 
burg, and Munich, investigating 
various problems connected with 
optics, and propounding new 
theories of radiation. Particularly 
notable was a treatise on black- 
body radiation, for which he re- 
ceived the Nobel prize for physics 
in 1911. He died Aug. 30, 1928. 
Pron. Veen. 

Wiener Neustadt. Town of 
Austria, in the prov. of Lower 
Austria, 30 m. by rly. S. of Vienna. 
The famous 12th century castle of 
the Babenbergs was after 1752 a 
military academy. The town hall 
housed an interesting collection of 
antiquities. Pop. 28,789. 

A rly. junction, Wiener Neustadt 
was made by the Germans into an 
industrial centre with locomotive 
and small arms factories, and a 
Messerschmitt works estimated in 
1943 to be producing 400 fighters 
a month (a third of all German 
production). It was therefore the 
object of a number of Allied air 
attacks, beginning with the first 
raid on Austria by British or U.S. 
planes on Aug. 13, 1943, when U.S. 
bombers from N. Africa made a 
daylight attack on the aeroplane 
works ; they met on this occasion 
only slight opposition, in what had 
been considered by the Germans 
a safe area. Later raids met much 
better defence. Wiener Neustadt 
was occupied by Marshal Tolbu- 
khin’s 3rd Ukrainian army, April 3, 
1945, and after Germany’s sur- 
render came within the Russian 
zone of occupation in Austria. 

Wieniawski, Henri (1835-80). 
Polish violinist. Born at Lublin, 
July 10, 1835, he studied in Paris, 
1845-46, gave recitals in St. 
Petersburg, 1848, spent another 
year of study in Paris, and began 
bis successful career as a virtuoso. 
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touring Europe with his brother 
Joseph (1837-1912), a distin- 
guished pianist. Henri taught in 
St. Petersburg, 1862-67, toured 
the TJ.S.A., and was professor of 
the violin at Brussels conservatoire, 
1874-77. Despite bad health he 
continued to tour until his death in 
Moscow, March 31, 1880. He 
left several compositions of merit, 
especially two violin concertos. 



Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Wieringen. Town of the Neth- 
erlands, in the N.E. of the prov. of 
N, Holland. Formerly an island in 
the Zuider Zee, it was joined to the 
mainland by a barrage IJ m. long, 
completed 1925, as the first step in 
the draining of that sea. The 
Wieringermeer polder was drained 
by 1930 and the barrage between 
Wieringen and Friesland, 18J m. 
long, was completed in 1933. The 
n(*w fields were inundated and 
many of the new farm houses in the 
area destroyed, when the Germans 
cut the dyke between the polder 
and the Yssel Meer in 1945. The 
breaches were repaired, the water 
pumped out, and restoration put 
in hand the same year ; damage to 
fields was much less than had been 
feared, as the waters of the Yssel 
Meer were, by 1945, merely 
brackish, and not, like those which 
inundated Walcheren {q.v.), salt 
sea water. Wieringen has a fishing 
industry, and has become a trade 
centre of agricultural produce. 
Pop. 5,465. See illus. p. 6023. 

Wiertz, Antoine Josbph(1806- 
65 ). Belgian painter. Born at Di- 
nant, Feb. 22, 1806, he studied at 
Antwerp under Herreyns and 
Van Bru, and 
in Rome. The 
foundation of 
his art was a 
morbid mystic- 
ism, which in 
later years 
grew upon him 
to the exclu- 
Sion of aesa- 
etio beauty. BelziAn painter 
He lived and ^eit-portran 
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died in Brussels. After his death. 
June 18^ 1865, his house was con- 
verted into a museum of his works. 

Wiesbaden. Town and spa of 
W. Germany, capital of the Land 
of Hesse. Situated in hilly 
surroundings, with its S. suburb 
Biebrich on the Rhine, 18 m. W. of 
Frankfort, it used to attract 
100,000 ^ests a year, one-fifth of 
them from abroad. The cure pre- 
scribed for rheu- 
matic and similar 
diseases and ner- 
vous and bron- 
chial ailments 
was based on 27 
hot saline springs 
greatly aided by 
a pleasant climate 
and luxurious 
hotels, sanatoria, 
and parks. Alarge 
Kurhaus^ theatre, 
opera house, sev- 
eral palaces, mus- 
eums, churches, li- 
braries, and other 
public buildings (mostly modern) 
made Wiesbaden one of the most 
beautiful towns of Germany. It 
was founded by the Romans, of 
whose 3rd century fortress and 
famous saline baths the ruins are 
preserved; its name then was 
Aquae Mattiacae. In the 12th 
century it came to the Nassau 
dynasty, and was 
again a spa &om 
1322. Destroyed 
in the Thirty 
Years’ War, 1644, 
it was rebuilt 
and again made 
the capital of 
Nassau until the 
duchy was an- 
nexed by Prussia in 1866. William 
II Uked Wiesbaden as a residence. 
The town was under occupation b\' 
the French from 1918 to 1930. 
Gen. Patton’s U.S. 3rd army cap- 
tured it March 28, 1946 ; after the 
surrender of Germany it came 
within the U.S. zone of occupation. 
A fine palace with huge park stands 
near the Rhine at Biebrich. Pop. 
204,170. 

Wig (shortened form of p&riu'ig, 
from Fr. f&rugue). Artificial head 
of hair. In ancient Egypt, elabor- 
ate wigs, of which examples are 
preserved, were used by kings, 
officials, and women. They were 
worn by Persians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, and were commonly used by 
actors. Roman ladies wore wigs of 
yellow hair brought from Germany. 
Gentiemen’s wigs became popular 
in France under Louis XIlI, who 
wore them to conceal his baldness. 
Under Louis XIV they were im- 
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Wig. Principal fasMons in men’s 
wigs. 1. Fnll-bottomed, 17th 
century. 2. Early Georgian, c. 
1730. 8. Bob wig, c. 1750. 4. 

Clerical wig, c. 1830. 5. English 

judge’s and, 6, barrister’s wigs 

mense, flowing over the shoulders 
in curls tied with ribbons. In 
England after 1660 they graduaDy 
became general among gentlemen. 
The full-bottomed wig was replaced 
by the smaller peruke or tie-wig, 
originally used in travelling and 
campaigning. In the latter half of 
the 18th century the custom of 
wearing wigs was slowly super- 
seded by that of powdering the 
natural hair, professional men 
being the last to abandon the wig. 
In England the Speaker of the 
house of commons and judges wear 
full-bottomed wigs ; barristers 
wear tie-wigs. Small wigs of 
natural hair remain in use; and 
the toupee and scalpette conceal 
partial baldness. 

Wigan. County borough and 
market town of Lancashire, Eng- 
land. Standing on the Douglas, 18 
m. W.N.W. of Manchester, and 
served by rly., it is the centre of a 
rich coalfield, and 
an important man- 
ufacturing town. 
Over 100 industries 
are concerned 
principally with 
mining, engineer- 
ing, clothes, foot- 
wear, bricks, pipes, 

and brewing. All 

Saints is a 14th century church, 
there is an old grammar school, 
and the town hall was built in 
1 866. In the Civil W ars W igan was 
prominent, and it saw a rising in 
favour of Charles 11, repressed by 
Lilbume, 1661. It was also oon- 
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Wigan, Lancashire. Parish church of All Saints 

oernecl in the Jacobite risings. It 
sends one inembor to parliament. 

Market day* Fri. Pop. 85,357. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas (1856- 
1923). American author, whose 
maiden name was Smith. Bom in 
Philadelphia, 

Sept. 28. 1856, 
she graduated 
at Abbott 
academy. 

Mass., in 1878, 

She brought 
out many suc- 
cessful novels, 
the moat pop- 
ular of which 
have been Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, 1903 
(filmed 1932), and Penelope’s Ex- 
periences in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 1898-1901. She died 
Aug. 24, 1923, and next year ap- 
peared her reminiscences, My 
Garden of Memory, 

Wight, Isle or. Island off the 
S. coast of England. Separated 
from the mainland by the Solent 
and Spithead, it is 23 m. from E. to 



W., and 13 m. 
from N. to S. Its 
area is 147 sq. m. 
It is included in 
the geographical 
county of Hamp- 
shire, but is separ- 
ately adminis- 
tered. Newport 
is the capital. The 
island is noted for 
its mild climate, 
and all round the 
coast are water- 
ing-places, e.p. 
Shanklin, San- 
down, Ventnor, 
Ryd'e, Cowes., 
afeid. Freshwater. 
Stretching W. from Ventnor is the 
Undercliff. Chines, ravines running 
into the land, add to the beauty of 
the coast. Chalk downs traverse 
the island from E. to W., culmin- 
ating in St. Boniface Down, 785 ft. 
alt., and ending in Culver Cliff 
(E.), and the Needles (W.). Park- 
hurst is a small forest in the N. 
The chief rivers are the two Yars 
and the Medina. 

The island, the ancient Vectis, is 
rich in antiquities, having been in- 


habited in turn by Romans, Jutes, 
and Danes. At Brading is a fine 
Roman villa, and Roman remains 
have been found at Carisbrooke 
and elsewhere. Carisbrooke is 
noted for its castle. At Quarr 
Abbey are remains of a Benedic- 
tine house. Bonchurch and Shal- 
fleet have Norman churches. 
Other edifices are Osborne House, 
once the residence of Queen Vic- 
toria ; Farringford, w^here Tenny- 
son lived ; and Brook House. 

Several rlys. converge on New- 
port. A service of steamers is main- 
tained between Portsmouth and 
Ryde, Southampton -and Cowes, 
and Lymington and Yarmouth. 
The island sends one member, to 
parliament, and is divided into two 
hundreds, E-. and W.-Medina, that 
river separating them. It is in the 
diocese of Winchester. Apart from 
■ catering for visitors, agriculture is 
the chief industry, the island hav- 
ing certain peculiar customs ; and 
there is some fishing. The whole 
island was a prohibited military 
area 1940-45. It is protected by 
forts which guard the entrance 
to the Solent. Pop. 88,454. See 
Carisbrooke; Cowes; Hampshire; 
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Wiggin, 

American author 




Osborne House. Consult Eng- 
land’s Eden, E. Burton, 1946 ; Isle 
of Wight, A. de Selincourt, 1946. 

Wightman Cup* Trophy at 
lawn tennis competed for annually 
by women amateurs representing 
England and the U.S'.A. Mrs. 
Wightman played for the latter 
when the cup was first awarded in 
1923 and held by the U.S.A. with- 
out the loss of a match. England 
was successful only in 1924-25-28- 
30,. the fixtures continuing until 
1939 and being revived after the 
Second Great War. The complete 
ev^t consists of five singles and 
two doubles matches. 

Wigiaore. Village and parish 
of Berefordshire, England. It is 8 
m. S.W. of Ludlow, and contains 
the ruins of a 12-14th oentu^ 
castle, and the vestiges of an 
ustinian priory founded by iffis 
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Mortimer family. The church has 
a Norman nave. Beautifully situ- 
ated just S. is the partly black 
and white Wigmore Hall, dating 
from the 16th century. 

Wigraxn, Clive Wigram, 1st 
Babon (b. 1873). Private secre- 
tary to George V of England. He 
was educated at Winchester, and 
was commissioned in the R.A. at 
20, becoming A.D.C. to Lord Elgin, 
then viceroy of India, two years 
later, and acting in a similar 
capacity to Ciirzon during 1899- 
1904. Military secretary to the 
G.O.C., Aldershot Command, 
1908-10, he became assistant pri- 
vate secretary and equerry to the 
king in 1910, holding this position 
until 1931, when ho became pri- 
vate secretary and later keeper of 
the privy purse. He , was also 
deputy constable of Windsor 
Castle and keeper of the king’s 
archives. In 1936 King George VI 
appointed Wigram a permanent 
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ficant under David II. A prehis- 
toric stone circle is the legendary 
tomb of King Galdus. Pop. l,26i. 

Wigtownshire or Wigton- 
SHIRE. County of Scotland. With 
an area of 487| sq. m., it lies in the 
extreme S.W., 
forming part of 
the district of 
Galloway. The 
coast is deeply 
indented by Loch 
Ryan, Luce Bay, 
and Wigtown 
Bay. A double 
peninsula on the 

county arm, 

the Rhinns of Galloway ; the S.E. 
projection as the Machers or 
Machars ; and the stony infertile 
upper district as the Moors. The 
coast is hold and rocky, the chief 
headlands being Corsewall Point, 
the Mull of Galloway, and Burrow 
Head. Towards the Ayrshire bor- 
der, heights approach 1 ,000 ft. The 

chief rivers are 

the Crec, divid- 
ing the co. from 
Kirkcudbright, 
the Bladnooh, 
and the Luce. 

Industries in- 
clude . rearing 
’sheep, cattle, 
pigs, and horses, 
and growing oats 
and other crops ; 
dairy farming is 
also carried on. 
Wigtown is the 
county tovui, 
other places being 
Portpat rick, 
Stranraer, and 
Newton Stewart. 

At Whithorn, S. 
stoIGuBoway ^ 


consort, and in 1845 was chosen 
bishop of Oxford. In 1869 he was 
translated to Winchester, and he 
died, the result of a fall from his 

horse near 

Dorking, July 
19, 1873. 

A speaker of 
great e I o- 
quenceand re- 
markable for 
his ready wit, 
of which many 
stories are told, 

‘’“X.lhT.ur'’ he excelled iu 

reconciling, or 
attempting to reconcile, men of 
diverse opinions, hence his nick- 
name of Soapy Sam. His energy 
was marvellous, and to it the 
Church of England owes a great 
deal. He published, in collaboration 
with his brother, the standard life 
of his father. One of his three 
sons, Ernest Roland (1840-1907), 
became bishop of Newcastle ; 
another, Albert Basil Orme (1841- 
1916), became canon and arch- 
deacon of Westminster. Consult 
Life and Selections from his Diary, 
A. R. Ashwell and R. G. Wilber- 
force, rev. ed. 1888. 

WilBerforce, William (1759- 
1833). British reformer. Bom at 
Hull, Aug. 24, 1759, he was edu- 
cated at Pock- " 

lington and S. 

John’s College, 

C a m b r i d ge. 

He b e.cam e 
M.P. for Hull 
in 1780, and 
was soon pro- 
minent both 
in society and 

Te 
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lord-in- waiting. Knighted in 1928, 
he was made a baron in 1935. 

Wxgston. Urban dist. and par- 
ish of Leics, England. It is 4 m. S. 
of Leicester, and is a junction on 
the rly. From its two parish 
churches of S! Wolstan and All 
Saints it is sometimes called Wigs- 
ton Two Steeples. Pop. 14,530. 

Wigtou, Market town of Chim- 
berland, England. It is 12 m. S.W. 
of Carlisle, being connected there- 
with by rly. and bus. There is a 
clothing factory, and another mak- 
ing transparent wrapping, while 
the town is an agricultural centre. 
Market day, Tues. Pop. 4,000.. 

Wigtown. Royal and mun. 
burgh, seaport, and co. town of 
Wigtownshire, Scotland, Situated 
on WigtoTO Bay, 8 m, S. of New- 
ton Stewart, it is served by rljr. An 
ancient town whiph arose round 
.the Saxon castle, it beo^e.slgni- 


Christianity to Scotland in 397. 
Wigtownshire was part of the king- 
dom or lordship of Galloway before 
it was made a shire of Scotland in 
the 13th century, and there are 
many ancient fortresses. Pop. 
est, 31,800. See Galloway. 

Wigwam (Miemao, dwelh'ng). 
Name in popular use for various 
types of American Indian dwell- 
ing- It denotes primarily the per- 
manent Algonquian hut> conical or 
beehive-shaped, formed of con- 
verging sapHn^ and bark-covered. 
See American Indians. 

^Wilberforcei ' ^^amubl (1805- 
73). British pr^te. Bom at Clap- 
ham, Sept. 7, 1805, he was a son of 
WilTia.Tyi Wilherforoe. Educated at 
Orid College, Oxford, he was or- 
dained. in 1828. In 1830 he was 
made rector of Brighstone, LO.W., 
and in 1840 of Alverstoke. Next 
year he was chaplain to the prince 


asM.P. for Yorkshire. Wilberforce 
came forwarfl as a practical Chris- 
tian, and in 1788 threw his whole 
energy into the cause of liberating 



Wigwam. Baik-cavered dwdW 
of the Blackf eet Indiims, in the 
Qladei MatiouEtf Park, Kout^uia 
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the slaves. With Clarkson and 
others he carried on a vigorous 
agitation ; he gained the support of 
Ills friend Pitt, and saw some of the 
fruit of his labours in the Act of 
1807 which ended the slave trade. 
Besides abolitionist speeches, Wil- 
berforce in 1823 drew up an appeal 
to the religion, justice, and human- 
ity of the British Empire on behalf 
of West Indian negroes ; and the 
bill to emancipate them completely 
passed its second reading a few 
days before his death. M.P. for 
Bramber, 1812-25, he died July 29, 
1833. See Slavery ; Slave Trade. 

Bibliography. Life, R. I. and S. 
VVilberforee, 1838 ; Correspond- 
ence, ed. R. I. and S. Wilberforee, 
1840 ; La-wn Sleeves, J. C. Hard- 
wick, 1933 ; Wilberforee, R. Coup- 
land, new ed. 1945* 

Wilcox, Ella Wheeler (1855- 
1919). American versifier, whose 
maiden name was Wheeler. With 
a talent for 
writing the ac- 
I ceptable com- 

I monplace, she 

c ontributed 
verses to Ame- 
rican m a g a - 
zines from the 
age of 7. Her 
output was 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, enormous, and 

American poet her volumes 

Hames extremely 

popular in Great Britain no less 
than in the U.S.A. She died at 
Shortbeach, Conn., Oct. 30, 1919. 

Wild, Sir Ernest Edward 
(1869-1934). English lawyer. Born 
Jan. 1, 1869, at N'orwich, he was 
educated there 
and at J esus 
College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1893 
he became a 
barrister a n tl 
built up a repu- 
tation as an 
advocate, e s - 
p e c i a 11 y in 
criminal cases. 

He was re- 
turneefein 1918 
as Unionist M,P. for Upton, West 
Ham, and in 1921-22 actively sup- 
ported the Coalition government. 
Made K.C. in 1912, he was knighted 
in 1918. In 1922 he was appointed 
recorder of London, a post he held 
until his death, Sept. 13, 1934. He 
was a firm supporter of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society. A 
Life, by R. J. Blaokham, came out 
in 193d. . 

WUdy Jonathan (d. 1725). An 
English criminal, bom at Wolver- 
hampton. He became one pf the 
most notorious receivers of stolen 
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Jonathan Wild, 
English criminal 
From an old print 


goods in London, and ruthlessly 
blackmailed all who came to him. 
He organized one of the largest 
bands of, 
thieves, pick-j 
pockets, and 
burglars ever 
known. A riot 
which he pro- : 
voked was the 
beginning of his , 
downfall. H e 
was found' 
guilty of being 
concerned in 
stealing lace, 
sentenced to death, and hanged at 
Tj^burn, May 24, 1725. Fielding 
wrote a satire. History of the Life of 
the Late Mr. Jonathan Wild, 1743. 

Wildcat. An oil well drilled at 
random. Since petroleum can be 
detected only by drilling, all oil 
discoveries are by chance, but the 
risk is reduced if geological prin- 
ciples guide the siting of the bore- 
holes. Drilling depths and costs 
continually increase, and the wild- 
cat therefore is becoming rarer; 
but since oil is sometimes found in 
unexpected places, and the reward 
for its discovery may be great, 
wildcat drillings are likely to con- 
tinue to be made. 

Wild Duck, The. Tragedy by 
Ibsen. Written in 1884, it belongs 
to his middle playwriting period, 
and has been described as burles- 
quing the Ibsenites ; for after being 
acclaimed as a crusader against 
shams, Ibsen now appears to sati- 
rise misdirected idealism in the 
person of Gregers Werle, who 
wishes to right his father’s wrongs 
to the family of Ekdal, but brings 
disaster upon them. The title is 
taken from a beautiful piece of 
symbolism sustained throughout. 

Wilde, James (b. 1892). Welsh 
boxer, who as a youth worked as a 
coal miner. Jimmy Wilde soon 
came to the front as a fly-w^eight. 
On Feb. 14, 1916, he defeated Joe 
Symonds in 12 rounds for the 
Lonsdale belt for that weight, and 
next year retained the title in a 
contest with Taney Lee, whom he 
beat in 11 rounds. On March 12, 
1917, he won the belt outright. 
After being in retirement he re- 
turned to the ring in 1923, but 
Pancho Villa defeated him in 
Wilde’s last fight. 

Wilde, Oscar Fingall O’Fla- 
HERTIB Wills (1856-1900). Irish 
writer. The son of Sir William 
Wilde, an ear and eye specialist, 
he was bom in Dublin, Oot. 16, 
1856. His academic career was 
brilliant, both at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was a friend of 
Edward Carson, who was later to 


contribute to his do^vnfall, and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where 
he gained the Newdigate prize with 
his poem, Ravenna, in 1878. Yet 
he was less conspicuous for these 
triumphs than as a leader of the 
cult of aestheticism ; and in Lon- 
don, whither he proceeded with 
money and no occupation, his 
affectations, combined with genu- 
ine wit, caused him to be at once 
ridiculed and lionised. 

Wilde’s first volume of poems, 
1881, attracted little attention, but 
a volume of fairy stories, The 
Happy Prince and Other Tales, 
1888, stood on its merits as fantasy 
of delicacy and charm, not equalled 
by The House of 
Pomegranates, 

1892. The Pic- 
ture of Dorian 
Gray, his first 
novel, 189 1, 
had literary 
brilliance, but 
created more 
attention by 
the decadence 
of its theme. 

There followed four plays : Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, produced at 
the St. James’s Theatre in 1892 : 
A Woman of No Importance ; An 
Ideal Husband; and The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest, which, 
rightly achieving by wit and tech- 
nical skill an immense success, 
made Wilde the leading dramatist 
of his day. Salome, a play he wrote 
in French, was published with 
drawings by Beardsley in 1893, and 
performed in Paris with Bernhardt 
in the leading role, 1894. 

Wilde’s morals had been freely 
criticised, though his literary suc- 
cess made him accepted in society. 
When an open accusation of per- 
version was made by the marquess 
of Queensberry in 1895. Wilde 
brought an action for criminal libel, 
but Carson’s deadly conduct of the 
defence revealed the truth of the 
allegation, and on the collapse of 
Wilde’s case he wds himself prose- 
cuted and, after the jury had dis- 
agreed in the first trial, convicted 
under the provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Law Amendment Act, He was 
sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, and on his release went to 
live in Paris under the name of 
Sebastian Melmoth. There in 
poverty and obscurity he died, 
Nov. 30, 1900. He was buried in 
the Pere Lachaise cemetery, where 
a bust by Epstein was erected to 
commemorate him. 

His end was the more tragic 
because Wilde had shown himself 
a writer of great possibilities as well 
as a character of extreme flamboy- 
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ance. Though The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol, 1898, has passages of 
great power and beauty, and other 
writings are challenging and ori- 
ginal, it is through his plays that 
Wilde lives, a master of paradox 
and the wittiest dramatist of the 
century. Parts of an apologia, De 
Profundis, written in prison, were 
pub, in 1906, but the complete 
. text did not appear until 1949. 

Bibliography. Lives, A. Gide, 
1905; F. Harris, 1918; R. H. 
Sherard, 1928; A. Symons, 1930; 
G. J. Renier, 1933 ; H. Pearson, 3rd 
ed., 1947 ; Trials of 0. W., ed.H. M. 
Hyde, 1948; The Paradox of O. W., 
G- Woodcock, 1949. 

Wildebeest. See Gnu. 

Wilder, Thornton Niven (b. 
1897). An American novelist and 
dramatist. Born April 17, 1897, at 
Madison, Wis., 
he had a cos- 
mopolitan up- 
bringing . in 
Ca li fornia, 
China, and 
Rome. During 
1921-28 he 
was a school- 
master in New 
Thornton Wilder, Jersey, and 
American novelist during*' 1930- 
36 on the staff of Chicago univer- 
sity. Wilder revealed from his 
earliest writings a style of distinc- 
tion for all its quietness ; he could 
invest even a platitude with some 
poetic thought, and dealt especially 
well with simple characters. , After 
The Cabala (1925), which was set 
in Rome, he gained international 
reputation with a brief novel. The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey (1927), 
which reconstructed life in 18th 
century Peru. Enthusiastically 
praised by Arnold Bennett, it also 
gained the Pulitzer prize, as did 
two plays, Our Town (1938), with 
revolutionary tricks of technique, 
and The Skin of Our Teeth (1942), 
an uproarious parable on the his- 
tory of Homo sapiens. Wilder 
went to ancient Greece for his tale 
The Woman of Andros (1930), but 
returned to modern America in the 
rather flippant Heaven’s My Desti- 
nation (1934). In 1948 he pub- 
lished The Ides of March. 

Wilderness. Any wild and • 
desolate region. The term is 
specially applied to a district in 
N.E. Virginia, extending along the 
S. bank of the Rapidan from Mine 
Run to Chancellorsville. It became 
famous in the American Gvil War, 
for here the battle of Chancellors- 
ville was fought in May, 1863. A 
year later Grant conducted his 
Wilderness campaign, against Lee ; 
this began in l^y, 18&, and was 
marked by a succession of battles 


ending with Cold Harbor, June 
1-3. {See American Civil War; 
Chancellorsville ; Cold Harbor.) 

The Wilderness is the name of a 
beautiful seaside resort in the Cape 
prov., S. Africa, lying E. of George 
and S. of the Outeniqua Mts. 

Wild Hunt. Legendary aerial 
apparition of huntsmen and 
hounds. Tylor, in his Primitive 
Culture, 1871, describes it as an 
Aryan storm myth. Teutonic 
peoples have many stories of the 
Wild Huntsman, mostly variants 
of the idea of a man so devoted 
to the chase that he was doomed 
to eternal hunting. See Herne the 
Hunter ; Wandering Jew. 

Wilding, Anthony Frederick 
(1883-1915). British lawn tennis 
player. Born in New Zealand, Got. 
31, 1883, he won in 1904 the 
Scottish gentlemen’s singles cham- 
pionship, and, partnered by Miss 
W. Longhurat, the Scottish mixed 
doubles. In 1907 he took the All 
England plate and the English 
covered courts championship, and, 
partnered by M. J. G. Ritclde, the 
covered courts gentlemen’s doubles. 
He gained his first All England 
singles championship in 1910, and 
retained the title for three more 
years. Wilding was killed at Galli- 
poli, May 10, 1915. 

Wildmau, Snt John (c. 1621- 
93). English intriguer. Entering 
the parliamentary army, he was in 
1647 the spokesman of the section 
of the new model army that before 
Charles I’s execution attacked 
Cromwell. He was imprisoned for 
sedition, 1648, and after bis release 
was a leader of the Levellers, but 
later abandoned their cause, l>e- 
coming a speculator in forfeited 
royalist and clerical lands. He sat 
in parliament, 1654, and set him- 
self to overthrow the protector, 
but was again imprisoned, being 
released after two years. Always 
willing to buy safety at the expense 
of his fellow plotters after the 
Restoration he was a republican 
plotter, being imprisoned 1661-67. 
Once more the leader of a plot. 
1681, he was, however, found not 
guilty of complicity in the Rye 
House plot. Wildman was Mon- 
mouth’s chief agent in England, 
but at the last moment deserted 
him, fleeing to Holland, whence he 
returned with William. Soon sus- 
pected of intrigues with the Jaco- 
bites, he was deprived in 1691 of 
his post of investigator of the state 
trials, yet was knighted 1692 
Wildman, having, as Macaulay, 
sa^ a wonderful skill in grazing 
tlie edge of treason,” died June 2, 
1693. GonMt J, W,, Plotter and 
Postmaster, M. Ashley, 1947. i 


Wildspitze. Alpine peak of the 
Oetztha) group in Austrian Tirol. 
It is situated about 20 m. N.W. of 
Meran, and has an alt. of 12,470 ft. 

Wildstrubel. Alpine peak of 
Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land (g.v.), near Leukerbad or 
Lodche-les-Bains. It rises to an 
alt. of 10,676 ft. 

Wilenski, Reginald Howard 
(b. 1887). English art critic. Bom 
in London and educated at S. 
Paul’s school and BallioJ College, 
Oxford, he became known by his 
advocacy of advanced painters, 
enraging the more academic writ- 
ers and artists, while he disarmed 
them by bland and almost impene- 
trable logic. The Modern Move- 
ment in Art, 1927, was the first 
book in which he put forward 
views later elaborated in The 
Meaning of Modem Sculpture, 
1932, and The Study of Art, 1934. 
Italian Painting, 1 929 ,* Introduc- 
tion to Dutch Art, 1929 ; French 
Painting, 1931 ; John Ruskin, 1933; 
English Paintings 1933 ; and Mod- 
ern French Painters, 1940, showed 
Wilenski to be also a vigorous critic 
of the older schools of art and 
maintained his reputation as an 
artistic iconoclast. 

Wilfrid (c. 634-709). English 
prelate and saint. A Northumbrian 
by birth, he was educated at Lin- 
disfarne, Rome, and Lyons, and 
ordained priest. At the synod of 
Whitby, 664, he persuaded Oswy, 
king of Northumbria, to submit to 
Rome, an episode of decisive im- 
portance in English Christianity, 
Consecrated bishop of York, 665, 
he was excluded from the see by 
the .-^glo-Celtic party, but read- 
mitted in 669. Wilfrid beautified 
York minster, and built churches 
at Ripon and Hexham. In 678 he 
began the evangelisation of the 
Frisians ; he subsequently con- 
verted many heathen in Sussex, 
where miraculous stories have 
gathered about his name. After a 
Utigious career he died at Oundle, 
probably on Oct. 3, 709, and was 
buried at Ripon. Wilfrid was 
canonised and has a festival on 
Oct. 12. His Life was written by 
his priest, Eddi, 

Wilhelin. German form ot the 
name William, under which two 
emperors are noticed. 

Wilhelmina (b. 1880). Queen 
of the Netherl^ds, 1890-1948. 
Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria, 
daughter ofWilliam III of Orange- 
Nassau, king of the Netherlands, 
by his second .wife Emma of 
Waldeck-Pynnont, was bom at 
The Hague, Aug. 31, 1880, and, 
her father’s two sons by bis first 
marriage dying in 1879 and 1884, 
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Wiliielmina 
of the Netherlands 


she succeeded him on his death 
Nov. 23, 1890. Queen Emma acted 
as regent until the princess’s 18th 
birthday, Aug. 31, 1898 ; Wilhelm- 
ina was enthroned on Sept. 6. 
She married Henry, duke of Meck- 
jenburg-Schwe- 
rin.Feb.S, 1901, 
and by him 
had a daughter 
Juliana ( b 
April 30, 1909). 

A person of 
simple tastes 
and strong Pro- 
testant con- 
victions, Wil- 
helmina lived a 
quiet life, cliiefly in The Hague 
(where she was often to be seen 
riding through the streets on 
her bicycle) until the invasion 
of her country by the Germans 
in 1940. She had brought the 
Netherlands safely through the 
First Great War as a neutral, and 
had hoped, having failed in a joint 
attempt with King Leopold to pre- 
vent the Second, to maintain 
neutrality again. But her country 
was attack^ and overrun. She 
herself, much against her will at 
the time, was persuaded to remove 
in a British warship to England, 
where she lived in London pr its 
environs as effective head of the 
Dutch govt, in exile. She broad- 
cast on many occasions from Lon- 
don to her people, to all of whom, 
R.C. and Protestant alike, she 
became a symbol of liberation. 

She returned to the Netherlands 
immediately after its liberation in 
May, 1945. Failing health led her 
to abdicate Sept. 4, 1948, four days 
after the celebration of her golden 
jubilee, in favour of her daughter. 
She retired into private life as the 
princess of the Netherlands. Con- 
sult Queen Wilhelmina, Mother of 
the Netherlands, P. Paneth, 1944. 


Wilhelm Meister. Novel by 
Goethe (q.v.), published in two 
parts, the Lehrjahre or Apprentice- 
ship (1795-96), and the Wander- 
jahre or ‘Travels (1821-29). It 
traces the history of its hero in a 
philosophising, discursive, and 
tedious fashion. 

Wilhelmshaven. Seaport and 
town of Germany. It lies in Jade 
Bay on the North Sea coast, 41 m. 
N.W. of Bremen. Bought by 
Prussia from Oldenburg, it was 
constructed 1854-69 as Germany’s 
main naval port ; exploited under 
the Weimar govt, as a commercial 
port ; again fortified by the Nazis. 
It was an impressive, pleasant 
town, connected with the Frisian 
islands, Heligoland, and Bremer- 
haven by steamer ; it had a fine 
town hall and churches in modern 
brickwork, a museum and naval 
arsenal, shipyards and engineering 
plants, and was a resort for about 
12,000 visitors a year. 

Base of the German North Sea 
fleet, Wilhelmshaven was fre- 
quently and heavily attacked from 
the air during the Second Great 
War, being first raided by the 
R.A.F. on Sept. 4, 1939. The 
Polish armoured div., attached to 
the Canadian Ist army, entered 
Wilhelmshaven, May 7, 1945. After 
the surrender of Germany it lay in 
the British zone of occupation, and 
demolition of docks, ammunition 
depots, workshops, and wharves 
was carried out. By the end of 
1948 the port had been demilita- 
rised. Some 140 small industries 
wei’e introduced to employ not 
only the townspeoijle, 28,000 in 
1939, but also many refugees. In 
1947 the Max Planck research 
institute for oceanology was erect- 
ed here. Pop. 102,000. 

Wilhelmstrasse. Thoroughfare 
in Berlin. Before its destruction 
in the battle for Berlin in 1946, it 



of the harbour and quays ol this former 
German naval port 


was one of the most representative 
streets of the city, li m. long, con- 
taining the former palace of the 
president, the foreign office, and 
the Reich chancellery. As Quai 
d’Orsay outside France and White- 
hall outside the U.K. stood for the 
French and British foreign offices 
respectively, the Wilhelmstrasse 
outside Germany stood for the 
German foreign office. 

Wilkes, John (1727-97). Eng- 
lish politician. Born at Clerken- 
well, London, Oct. 17, 1727, son 
of a malt dis- 
tiller, he was 
educated at 
Leyden. He 
became known 
in London as a 
leader of the 
profligate 
Medmenham 
Brotherhood. 

By Pitt’s in- 
fluence he was 
chosen in 1757 M.P. for Aylesbury, 
and at once proved a thorn in the 
Tory side. In 1762, with the 
support of the Whig group led by 
Temple, he started The North 
Briton, launching vitriolic hut wit- 
ty attacks on the premier, Bute, 
which helped to bring him down. 
In No. 45 next year Wilkes 
described the king’s speech as 
false ; by general warrant he was 
arrested, put in the Tower, but 
released on the order of Chief 
Justice Pratt on the ground of 
breach of j)rivilege. Now was 
raised the popular cry of Wilkes 
and Liberty ! For a partly printed 
Essay on Woman, Wilkes was pro- 
nounced by the house of lords guilty 
of libel ; he fled to the Continent 
and was outlawed. 

Returning in 1768, he was 
elected M.P. for Middlesex ; he 
was imprisoned and three times 
expelled from the commons. But 
he gained enormous influence with 
the London merchants and the 
mob, and was chosen lord mayor 
in 1774. That year at last he 
was admitted to parliament,’ where 
he advocated abolition of rotten 
boroughs and extension of the 
franchise, and championed the 
American colonists, probably incit- 
ing them to rebellion. City 
chamberlain from 1779, he with- 
drew from parliament in L790,. 
and died, insolvent as he had 
mostly lived, Dec. 26, 1797. 

Wilkes was an ugly; malicious, 
and obscene debauchee, who 
was said never to do a good 
thing without a bad reason. But 
he stood out with conspicuous 
courage and honesty for freedom 
in speech and print, attriioked 
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corruption and pettiness in politics, 
and was eminently trustworthy in 
office. His constitutional import- 
ance is great, for he sounded the 
death-knell of general warrants, 
showed that the press could not be 
muzzled, and established that the 
govt, could not keep out of parlia- 
ment an elected representative. 

Bibliography. Correspondence, 
ed. 1805 ; John Wilkes, H. 
Bleakley, 1917 ; Life, O. A. 
Sherrard, 1930 ; That Devil Wilkes, 
B-. Postgate, 1930 ; Fo\ir Portraits, 
P. Quennell, 1945. 

Wilkes-Barre. City of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.j the CO. seat of 
Luzerne co. It stands on the North 
branch of the Susquehanna river, 
16 m. S.W. of Scranton, and is 
served by the Lehigh Valley and 
other rlys. In the centre of a pro- 
ductive anthracite region, its 
manufactures include machine- 
shop and foundry products. More 
than one-third of all the anthracite 
mined in -the U.S. is marketed 
here. First settled in 1769, Wilkes- 
Barre was incorporated as a bor- 
ough in 1806, and became a city 
in 1871. Pop. 86,236. 

Wilkie, Sir David (1785-1841). 
Scottish painter. Bom at Cults, 
Fife, Nov. 18, 1785, Wilkie was 
the son of the 
parish minister. 
After some 
schooling near 
home, he began 
to study art at 
the Thustees’ 
Academy, 
Edinburgh. 
Having 
worked at 
* home on his 
Alter A. Geaaes earliest 

pictures, he moved to London and 
entered the B.A. schools. His 
success was rapid and great. The 
Village Politicians was followed by 
The Blind Fiddler, 1807 ; The Bent 
Day, 1807 ; Blind Man’s Buff, 
1813 ; The Letter of Introduction, 
1814 ; Distraining for Bent, 1816 ; 
The Penny Wedding, 1819 ; and 
Beading a Will, 1821. He was 
elected A.B.A. in 1809, and B.A. in 
1811. After a tour in Europe, 
made in 1825-28, Wilkie’s style 
changed entirely, an example of his 
later work being The Queen’s 
First Council. He was returning 
home from a voyage when he dibd, 
off Gibraltar, June 1, 1841. He had 
been a knight since 1836. 

The most popular of Wilkie’s 
many works are those of homely 
Scottish life. He idso painted por- 
traits, and his visits ' ^ Piids, 
Italy, and Spain were followed hj 
productions of work in the of 


the great masters, e.g. Two Spanish 
Monks of Toledo. Two other 
popular pictures may be men- 
tioned, John Knox Preaching be- 
fore the Lords of the Congregation, 
and The Chelsea Pensioners. Bee 
Knox, John ; consult also Lives, 
A. Cunningham, 1843 ; J. W. 
Mollett, 1881 ; E. Pinnington, 
1900 ; Lord B. Gower, 1902. 

Wilkins, Sir (Georgs) Hu- 
bert (b. 1888). Australian ex- 
plorer. Bom at Mount Bryan 
East, South Australia, Oct. 31, 
1888, and educated at the Ade- 
laide school of mines, he acted 
as photographic correspondent 
with the Turkish army in the 
Balkan War, 1912-13. He was 
photographer to Stefansson’s Can- 
adian Arctic expedition, 1913-17, 
subsequently serving in the Aus- 
tralian flying corps during the First 
Great War./ In 1919 he acted as 
navigator in the Blackburn Kan- 
garoo aeroplane on a flight from 
England to Australia. Thereafter 
he participated in a number of 
Arctic and Antarctic adventures, 
which included the British Im- 
perial Antarctic expedition, 1920- 
21 ; Shackleton-Bowett expedi- 
tion, 1921-22 ; the Detroit .^ctic 
expedition, 1926-27 and the 
Nautilus Arctic submarine expedi- 
tion, 1931. These exploits brought 
him world fame, and he was 
knighted in 1928. He was manager 
of the Ellsworth trans-Antarctic 
expeditions between 1933 and 
1939. Sir Hubert’s books included 
Fl3dng the Arctic, 1928, and Under 
the North Pole, 1931. 

WiUdns, John (161^72). An 
English divine. Bom at Fawsley, 
Northamptonshire, he was edu- 
cated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Ox- 
ford. In 1648, 
having been 
vicar of Faws- 
ley since 1637, 
Wilkins was 
chosen warden 
of Wadham 
College, Ox- 

JoknWa^, ford. In 1669 

En^lisli diTUie 

ne became 
master of Trinity CoU^e, Cam- 
bridgei, ‘ but lost tiie position at 
the Bitoration (1660). However, 
he afterwards hdd livings in 
Middlesex, London, and North- 
amptonshire, and in 1668 was 
elected bishop of Chester. He 
died in London, Nov. 19*, 1672. 
Wilkins wrote a number of scieni- 
-^c books, but is best known 
as one of tl:^ founders and the first 
secrOtaiy of the Bc^^ Society. 
OoTiiSv^ Life and Tim€«, P. A. 
Wnfeht Hepderson, 1910. 


WiUdnsoji, Ellen Cicely 
(1891-1947). British politician. 
She was bom in Manchester, Oct^ 
8, 1891, the 
daughter of a 
cotton oper- 
ative. From 
an elementary 
school she 
went, by the 
aid of scholar- 
ships, to a 
Manchester 
secondary Ellen Wilkinson, 

school and British politician 

Manchester university. For a time 
a teacher, “ Bed Ellen ” (so called 
from her flaming red hair) turned 
to journalism and polities, and 
soon became widely ^own in the 
Labour movement. Becoming a 
member of the Communist party 
in 1920, she was Labour candidate 
for Ashton-under-Lyne in 1923. 
Membership of both parties being 
declared incompatible by the 
Labour party, she gave up her 
allegiance to the Communists. 

In 1924 she stood as the 
successful Labour candidate for 
Middlesbrough E., which she 
represented until 1931. A forceful 
speaker, she did valuable work as a 
trade union organizer. She came 
back to parliament in 1935 as 
member for Jarrow, and did much 
to bring to notice the tragic results 
of large-scale unemployment in 
that town. In 1941 she joined the 
coalition govt, as pari, secretary 
to the ministry of Pensions, being 
transferred later to the ministry 
of Home Security, where she 
played a large part in the de- 
velopment of air raid shelters 
and other aspects of civil defence. 
After the general election of 1945 
she became minister of Education, 
developing plans already in train 
under the Education Act of 1944. 
On Feh. 6, 1947, she died of heart 
failure in hospital in London. 

WiUdnson, Jahes John 
Garth (1812-99). English writer. 
He was bom in London, June 3, 
1812, was early attracted by 
William Blake, and at first wrote 
poetry, which was much influenced 
by Blake. After 1839 he devoted 
himself to the elucidation of the 
works of Swedenborg, aoquir^ 
a wide reputation and attracting 
the attention of Henry James 
the elder, Emerson, Carlyle, and 
Dickens. He travelled considerably 
in Scandinavia and Iceland, visited 
America, and finally setiled in 
London, where he died, Oct. 18, 
1899. Wilkinson was himself a 
mystic, and to this fact is .perhaps 
due his astonishing insight into 
Swedenhozgian thou^t; 
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vigour and the clarity of his 
^\Titing did much to spread that 
doctrine, and won for him an 
eminent position among members 
of the iSTew Church. His chief 
works are the standard biography 
of Swedenborg, 1849, and the 
mystical poems, Improvisations 
from the Spirit, 1857. 

WilkixLSOii, Norman (b. 1878). 
British painter. Born at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 24, 1878, he was edu- 
cated at Berkhamsted. He be- 
came widely known as a marine 
painter, his work being remark- 
able for its accuracy and clarity of 
outline and detail. During the 
First Great War he served in the 
R.N.V.R., when he evolved the 
dazzle system of camouflage 
against submarine attack. He 
later became well known as a 
poster artist. Many of bis colour 
sketches and paintings are in the 
Imperial War Museum, and in 
1944 he presented to the nation 
54 pictures of war at sea. 

Will. Conscious psychical ac- 
tivity or tendency towards action, 
usually classed with cognition and 
feeling as one of the three mental 
factors. It may be exercised both, 
outwardly and inwardly, according 
as the aim or result is a bodily 
movement or a purely psychical 
process. Three elements are 
necessary : the existence of mo- 
tive, or desire directed towards an 
object : of reflexion, consideration 
of the desirability and attain- 
ability of the object; and of 
resolution, the idea of power to 
realize the object. 

Will is variously defined as a 
mental representation of the act 
followed by a performance of it, a 
presentation transformed ; a mere 


Scotland, and most other countries, 
a will signed by the testator, and 
written entirely by him with his own 
hand, is good without witnesses; 
but other wills must be witnessed, 
in some countries, by a notary 
public. A will made by a British 
subject abroad is valid in the 
United Kingdom if it is made 
according to English form (by an 
Englishman) or Scottish form (by 
a Scotsman). A will made abroad 
by a foreigner will not be recog- 
nized in England unless validly 
made according to the law of the 
country where it was executed. 

Willamette. River of Oregon, 
U.S.A. Formed by the union of 
Middle Fork and McKenzie Fork, 
both rising in the Cascade range, 
it flows N. to the Columbia river, 
which it enters a few miles below 
Portland. Its course of 250 m. 
lies through a valley of great fer- 
tility. See Meteorite. 

Willard, Edward Smith (1853- 
1916). British actor. Bom Jan. 9, 
1853, he made his first appearance 
on the stage at Weymouth, Dec. 
26, 1869, and won his earliest 
London successes as Spider in 
The Silver King, at The Prin- 
cess’s, 1882, and James Ralston 
in Jim the Penman, at The Hay- 
market, 1886. Manager of the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, 1889-90, 
his season was memorable for his 
powerful portrayal of Cyrus Blen- 
kam in H. A. Jones’s drama The 
Middleman, and of Judah Llewel- 
lyn in Judah, by the same author. 
Willard died Nov, 9, 1915. His 
nephew Edmund (b. 1884), also 
an actor, usually played heavy or 
villainous characters. 

Willard, Frances Elizabeth 
(1839-98). American educationist 


Willcocks, Sir William (1852- 
1932). British engineer. Born in 
India and educated at Roorkee 
College, he was engineer to the 
Indian public works, 1872-83, 
transferring to the Egyptian public 
works until 1897. In 1898 he 
planned the great dam at Assuan, 
and in 1911 a vast scheme of 
irrigation for Mesopotamia (Iraq), 
by which some 3| million acres 
were watered. Made K.C.M.G. in 
1902, he wrote Egyptian Irrigation, 
1899 ; The Assuan Reservoir and 
Lake Moeris, 1904 ; The Irrigation 
of Mesopotamia, 1911. He lived 
until July 28, 1932. 

Willemite. An ore mineral of 
zinc, zinc silicate. It is found at 
Franklin Furnace, N. J. , in Belgium, 
and elsewhere, associated with 
other zinc minerals. 

Willemstad. Capital of Cura* 
gao (q.v.) and of the Netherlands 
Antilles. Founded soon after 
Dutch occupation of the island of 
Cura 9 ao in 1634, Willemstad 
(William’s town, after the second 
William of Orange) resembles a 
Dutch 17th century town with its 
gabled houses. The older part, 
called Punda (Du. Poenda), to the 
E. of St. Ann’s Bay, is joined to 
the newer part Otrabanda, or 
Overzidje (other side), by a pon- 
toon bridge. The synagogue, built 
1732, a replica of that in Amster- 
dam, is the oldest in the W. hemi- 
sphere. At Willemstad is the seat 
of justice for the Netherlands 
Antilles. Variations between day 
and night temp, are greater than 
the annual range, which is from 
83‘3° F. in Sept, to 78’4® F. in Jan. 

On the W. coast of the island, 
Willemstad has one of the finest 
harbours in the West Indies, con- 


complex of sensations arranged in and reformer. Born at Church ville. sisting of a long narrow channel 
a particular way ; an innate spon- N.Y., Sept. 28, ^ (gt. Ann’s Bay) broadening to a 
taneity of consciousness, mani- 1839, and edu- large land-locked bay (Schotte- 

fested when determined by a cated at the - 3 gat), with water deep enough for 

feeling of pleasure and pain ; a North-Western i the largest liners. "Formerly e:^- 

blind, unreasoning force, exercising female coUege porting chiefly sugar and tobacco, 

its activity not only in animate at Evanston, Willemstad became the seat of the 

beings, but throughout nature. 111., she was a second largest oil refinery in the 

The most generally accepted teacher inPitts- world, established 1925, for th^ 

view, however, is voluntarism, burgh female treatment of oil from Venezuela, 

which lays more stress on volition coUege 1856-66 Frances Willard. 10,000 ships totalling 

than on intellect. See Free Will ; and principal American 40,000,000 tons which entered the 

Predestination. of the Genesee educationist harbour in 1941, 4,000 totalling 

Will. In law, the legal instru- Wesleyan seminary at Lima, 15,000,000 tons were tankers. The 
ment whereby a man declares what N.Y., 1866-67. In 1874 she be- importance of the oil refinery here 
is to be done with his property came secretary of the national ledto the garrisoning of Willemstad 
after his death. By English law woman’s, Christian temperance after the German occupation of the 
every will except that of a sailor union, of which she was president Netherlands, first by British troops, 
at sea, or a soldier or sailor on from 1879. In 1883 she founded May 11, 1940, to Jan. 12, 1942, then 
active service, must be in writing the world’s woman’s Christian by U.S. troops. During Jan., 1942, 
or its equivalent. It must be temperance union, becoming presi- a German submarine attempted 
signed by the testator in the pre- dent in 1888. She took the chair to shell the refinery. Pop. 39,678. 
sence of two Tritnesses both present at the women’s national council Willenhall. Urban dist. and 
at the same time, who must in his in 1890. She died in New York, town of Staffs, England. Standing 
presence sign as witnesses. In Feb. 18, 1898. 3 m. E. of Wolverhampton on the 
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William Willett, 
British buUder 


rly.f it is a manufacturing centre 
turning out locks, keys, bolts, and 
general hardware. Pop. est. 30,370. 

Willesdexi. Borough of Middle- 
sex, England, and a N.W. suburb 
of London. It includes Brondes- 
bury, Harlesden, Neasden, Kil- 
Wn, Kensal Rise, and Ckickle- 
wood. Here is an important rly. 
junction, and the dist. is served by 
underground rly., bus, and troUey 
bus. The ancient parish church 
of S. Mary, a place of pilgrimage 
in the middle ages, restored 1852 
and 1872, contains remains of 
Norman work. Charles Reade was 
buried in the churchyard. Large 
industrial developments took place 
in the 1930s (see Park Royal). 
WiUesden returns two members to 
parliament. Pop. est. 180,770. 

Willett, William (1856-1915). 
British promoter of daylight sav- 
ing. Bom at Farnham, he became 
a builder and 
was head of a 
London firm 
bearing his 
name which 
put up many 
houses in Ken- 
- sington. His 
tireless advoc- 
acy of “ day- 
light saving ” 
led to the in- 
troduction in 1908 of the unsuc- 
cessful first Daylight Saving 'bill, 
and it is by this scheme that he is 
remembered, although he died 
March 4, 1915, a year before it 
was actually introduced into the 
U.K. Petts Wood, Cfuslehurst, 
was acquired 1927 and presented 
to the National Trust as a mem- 
orial to Willett. -(See Summer Time. 

Williani. Masculine Christian 
name. It means helmet of resolu- 
tion. In the form Guillaume it is of 
French origin, and was brought into 
England by William the Conqueror. 
The German form is Wilhelm, 
The feminine is Wilhelmina. 

WilUam I (1027-87). King of 
England, surnamed the Conqueror. 
He was the illegitiinate son of the 
Norman duke Robert, called the 
Devil, by Arietta, daughter of a 
tanner in Falaise (q.v.). Hence 
WiUiam wa*s called by his enemies 
the Tanner or the Bastard. Despite 
the irregularity of his birth, the 
boy’s succession as duke of Nor- ’ 
mandy was recognized by the 
barons in 1035. In 1047 he defeated 
a faction at Val-^s-Dunes. Visiting 
England, he was said to have 
obtained from Edward the Con- 
fessor and Harold Godwinson 
promises that he should succeed 
Edward on the throne of England. ’ 
"When Harold himself accepted 'the 



William I, 
King of England 


crown in Jan., 1066, in violation of 
an oath taken' upon particularly 
sacred relics, 
William pre- 
pared a great 
expedition 
against the 
“ perjurer, ” 
landed at Pev- 
ensey, and slew 
Harold at the 
battle of Hast- 
ings (q.u.), Oct. 
14. The mag- 
nates assembled in London, acting 
as the Witenagemot (q.v.), offered 
William the crown in Westminster 
abbey at Christmas. 

Quickly rebellions in the N. 
and W. provided excuse for huge 
forfeitures, while stone castles, 
with royal garrisons, rose at strate- 
gic points all over the country. An 
insurrection in the N., supported 
by a fleet from Denmark in 1069, 
was ruthlessly quelled. Hereward 
the Wake was put down in E. 
Anglia. After 1072 William spent 
most of his time in Normandy. 
His archbishop, I/anfranc, organ- 
ized the discipline of the English 
Church, and with William pre- 
served the independence of Church 
and crown from papal domination. 
Besides bringing in a measure of 
feudalism, William made use of 
the Saxon system of local jurisdic- 
tion. Compilation of Domesday 
Book (q.z».)was ordered in 1085. 
The king was thrown from his 
horse after sacking Mantes, and 
died at Rouen, Sept 9, 1087. He 
was a fine soldier and a great 
administrator, not notebly cruel 
by the standard of his age. 

Bibliography. History of the Nor- 
man Conquest, E. A. Freeman, 
1867-99 ; Lives, Freeman, 1888 ; 
H. BeUoc, 1933 ; P. Russell, 1933 ; a 
novel, The Acquirer, M. Cor 3 rn, 1934. 

WiUiam H (c. 1056-1100). 
King of England, called Rufus or 
the Red King. The second surviv- 
ing son of Wil- 
liam the Con- 
queror, he was 
nominated to 
the English suc- 
cession by his 
father, his elder | 
brother Robert 
succeeding to 
Normandy. 

When William 
became king in 
1087, the Norman barons revolted 
in favour of Robert, but were 
crushed by Willmm, who received 
ready aid from the English. He 
proved a godless and greedy ty- 
rant. 'He 'was kille^d by an arrow 
while hunting in the New Forest, 




William n. 
King of England 


After Netsclier 


Aug. 2, 1100. Consult The Reign of 
Rufus and Accession of Henry I, 
E. A. Freeman, 1882, 

WiUiam m (1650-1702). King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
stadtholder of Holland. He was 
bom at The 
Hague, Nov. 4, 
1650, e i g h t 
days after the 
death of his 
father, William 
II, prince of 
Orange and 
stadtholder. 
His mothei^ 
was Mary, 
daughter 
of Charles 
I, so that 
he was heir 
to the English throne after the 
children of the future James 11. 
The Republicans secured ascend- 
ancy in the Netherlands, and the 
house of Orange was set aside. 
But when France and England at- 
tacked Holland, 1672, promising 
an Orange restoration, William’s 
partisans murdered the De Witts, 
unreproved by the youth who was 
raised to the stadtholdership. 

He became a hero in his coun- 
try’s eyes for desperate bravery in 
resistance to Louis XIV. A bad 
general, he was defeated by Cond4 
at Seneffe in 1674 and at St. 
Omer in 1677 ; but diplomacy 
secured the aid of Brandenbiug^ 
Austria, and Spain. His marriage 
to Mary Stuart in 1677 was* a 
triumph, and Louis was com- 
pelled to conclude the peace of 
Nijmegen. By 1688 the league of 
Augsburg, later to form the 
nucleus of the Grand Alliance 
was in' being. Events in 
England had been watched by 
William with close attention, ,and 
he cultivated the interest of the 
growing opposition to James. 
When the crisis came to a head 
he accepted an invitation to 
“ bring over* an army and. secure 
the' infringed liberties ” of Eng- 
land. He landed at Tqrbay, Nov. 
5,1688; James fled; and William, 
having accepted the Declaration of 
Rights, was declared joint sove- 
reign with Mary, FeV. 13, 1689. 

He was never popular in Eng- 
land ; in Scotland the massacre 
of Glencoe remains the ^eatest 
blot on his name ; Ireland declared 
for James, who was defeated at 
the battle of the Bqyne (q.vj,. 
July 1, 1690, William’s only vic- 
tory; the 'treaty of Limerick was 
called treachery by the Irish. • 
Meaaw^le the war on the' 
Continent had broken out again : 
WiUiam lost Namur, was Tor^etf 
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at Steinkirk and Neerwinden, but 
never despaired, and his brilliant 
diplomacy secured fa vourable terms 
at the peace of Ryswick, lt>97. 
But when Charles II of Spain left 
all his dominions to the grandson 
of Louis XTV, William's work was 
undone, and war became inevit- 
able before he died, March 8, 1702, 
as the result of a fall from his 
horse, which tripped over a mole- 
hill. The way in which William 
iied led Jacobites to toast the 

little gentleman in the velvet 
jacket.” 

William’s immense difficulties 
at home and abroad embittered his 
naturally sullen character. Con- 
tempt for the panoply of kingship, 
and abhorrence of gaiety, further 
undermined his popularity. But 
he was respected and acclaimed 
as a champion. William had one 
ruling passion, the prevention of 
French aggrandisement, and to 
that task he gave himself viith a 
selflessness which alone made 
tolerable the enormous demands 
upon his English and Dutch 
kingdoms. He made up in state- 
craft what he lacked in other quali- 
ties. See Kensington Palace illus. ; 
Petersfield. 

Bibliography, Life, H. D. Traill, 
1888; Burnet’s History of My Own 
Time, new ed. 1897 ; W. of O. and 
the English Revolution, J. Apple- 
yard, 1 908 ; Macaulay’s History of 
England, new ed. 1913-15; W. Ill 
and the Defence of Holland, M. C. 
Trevelyan, 1930 ; W, of O., G. J, 
Renier, 1932. 

William IV (1765-1837). King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Third son of George III, he was 
bom at Buck- 
ingham Palace, 

Aug. 21, 1765, 

Warmly at- 
tached to the 
navy, in which 
he served 
1779-90, he en- 
joyed some 
popularity ' a s 
the sailor 
prince, being 
also duke of 
daxence. He 
was lord high admiral in 1827. 
The lover of Dorothy Jordan, the 
actress, he married in 1818 Ade- 
laide of Saxe-Meiningen. On his 
accession in 1830 he was regarded 
as a supporter of the Whigs. 
WiBiam favoured the Reform Bill, 
hut only with extreme reluctance 
did he promise, if called upon, to 
create enough peers to secure its 
passa^ through the lords. Except 
for dismissing Melbourne in favour 
of Peel, 1834, he took no farther 
political action. He died June 20, 


1837. See. Reform Acts. Consult 
Life and Times, P. H. Fitzgerald, 
1884 ; The Patriot King, G. E. 
Thompson, 1932. 

William I (1797-1888). German 
emperor and king of Prussia. He 
was born March 22, 1797, second son 
of Frederick 
William III of 
Prussia, and 
was a soldier 
from youth, 
fighting in the 
last Napoleon- 
ic campaign. 
Driven from 
Prussia by the 

T democratic 

WiUiam I, j. r 

Geimau emperor movement o t 

1848, on its 
failure he resumed his former 
position. Field-marshal from 1854, 
he became regenTJ during the illness 
of his brother, Frederick William 
IV, in 1858, and succeeded to the 
throne J an. 2, 1861. William found 
in Bismarck (q.v,) a statesman 
prepared to harness the law to the 
service of ambitious designs, and 
from 1862 let him control the state. 
The king was Bismarck’s instru- 
ment in the complications which 
issued in the Franco-Prussian War, 
sending to him the Ems Telegram 
{q.v.). At Versailles, during the 
siege of Paris, he was proclaimed 
the first German emperor, Jan. 18, 
1871. William died March 9, 1888, 
He married Augusta of Saxe- 
Weimar, and his children were his 
successor, Frederick, and Louise, 
grand duchess of Baden. See Bis- 
marck ; Germany ; Hohenzollem. 
Consult The Emperor William, E. 
Simon, 1886 ; Life, A. Forbes, 1888 ; 
Life and Times, P. Wiegler, Eng. 
trans. 1929. 

William U (1859-1941). Ger- 
man emperor and king of Prussia, 
1888-1918. Bom in Berlin^ Jan. 
27, 1859, he was the eldest son 
of Frederick, afterwards Gwman 
emperor, and his wife Victoria, 
daughter of Queen Victoria. He 
was baptized -Friedrich Wilhelm 
Victor Albrecht, and after a spell 
of private tuition was sent to 
Oassel and then to Bonn. In 
1881 he married Augusta Victoria 
of Slesvig-Holstein. 

On June 15, 1888, William suc- 
ceeded his father as king and em-. 
peror, and for 30 years was one of 
the foremofet figures in Europe, es- 
pecially after 1890, when he dis- 
missed Bismarck and became him- ' 
self the director of Germany’s 
policy. His restless energy led hinn 
to make spectacular tours, such as 
the one to the Holy Land in 1898, 
to rush to London and other 
oaipitals and discuss affairs of state 



■WilUam IV, 
King of Great 
Bzitam 

From a miniatura 



with sovereigns and statesmen, 
and to make himself noticeable by 
martial speeches to his troops. 
At one time he seemed sincerely 
anxious to keep the peace; at 
others determined to cause trouble. 
He was consistent, however, in his 
efforts to give Germany a “ place 
in the sun,” to maintain her army, 
extend her colonial empire, foster 
her trade, and make her heard, 
if not always respected, on all 
questions of international politics. 
He supported the idea of a great 
German navy, but above all, with 
the army as the main support of 
his throne, believed that he ruled 
by divine right. 

The clash of German and British 
interests in Africa ; his attitude 
in the Sino- Japanese war of 1894 
and towards the S. African War ; 
his notorious telegram to Kruger 
in 1896 ; his crude Morocco land- 



break of the First Great War; right, 
in his later years 

ing in 1905 ; his consent to the 
sending of the gunboat Panther 
to Agadir in 1911 — all these 
things helped to increase tension 
in^ Europe. Yet though his tur- 
bulent foreign policy was always 
directed by the desire for German 
expansion, he appeared to believe 
that peace could be maintained 
by the power of German weapons. 
Even in 1914 he believed that war 
could he averted and manoeuvred 
to avoid it ; yet he must be held 
largely responsible for the con- 
ditions of strain that finally pro- 
duced the explosion. Throughout 
the First Great War popular 
opinion in Great Britain found 
in ‘‘the kaiser” the prime eul^t. 
During its course, as nominal 
commander-in-chief, he flitted 
from place to place in the battle 
areas. Believing that Germany 
would yet triumph, he refused to 
read the signs pointing to her 
downfall in tlje autumn of 1918. 
When told that his cause was hope- 
less he reluctantly abdicated on 
Nov. 9, and fled ignominiously 
into Holland, where the castle of 
Doom ,was later granted ' to him 
for his residence. 

The treaty of peace declared the 
ex-kaiser a oriminalj and arrange- 
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ments were made for his trial in 
London. On Jan. 16, 1920, his ex- 
tradition was formally demanded, 
but it was refused by the Dutch, 
and for the rest of his life he lived 
in retirement at Doom. His wife 
died in 1921, having borne six 
sons and a daughter. In 1922 he 
married Princess Hermine von 
Schonaich-Carolath (nee Reuss). 
He died June 4, 1941. His second 
wife survived until Aug. 7, 1947. 
The ex-kaiser’s defence of his 
career and policy was translated 
into English as Comparative His- 
torical Tabulations from 1878 to 
the Outbreak of War in 1914. 
See Agadir; Germany; Hohenzol- 
lern. Consult The German Em- 
peror, C. Lowe, 1895 ; The Kaiser 
in Exile, Lady Norah Bentinck, 
1921 ; William IT, E. Ludwig, 
1926 ; Fabulous Monster, J. D. 
Chamier, 1934. 

William, Prince op Orange 
(1533-84). Dutch soldier and 
statesman, called the Silent be- 
cause, although in fact talkative, 
he could keep his own counsel 
about matters of moment. Eldest 
son of WiUiam, prince of Nassau, 
he was bom at Dillenburg, April 
25. 1533, and in 1544 inherited 
the title of prince of Orange. His 
wealth and position made him 
important, and he was brought up 
in the R.C. faith at the court 
of Charles V at 
Brussels, where 
he was one of 
the emperor’s 
closest friends. 
He served 
Charles as a 
diplomatist, 
and was one 
in 1559 at 
Cateau-Oam- 
bresis, where 
it was that he first earned his 
famous nickname. 

Soon after 1555, when Philip II 
became ruler of the Netherlands, 
William took his stand among 
the nobles who protested against 
the tyranny of Alva, while about 
the same time his religious opin- 
ions became Calvinist. Treason- 
able actions in preparing a revolt 
led to his outlawry in Germany. 
When the revolt began in 1572 
he was its leader and he acted as 
such until his end. Fifteen pro- 
vinces formed a league of which 
William was chief. Philip set a 
price on his head, and after several 
unsuccessful attempts, he was shot 
and killed by Balthasar Gerard at 
Delft, July 10, 1584. Married four 
times, William left three sons. The 
eldest had been removed to Spain* 
and he was suoo^ded by Maurice, 



William the Silent 
After J. van Mierevelt 


the second. Consult Revolt of the 
Netherlands, P. Geyl, 1932 ; W illiam 
the Silent, C. V. Wedgwood, 1944. 

William (b. 1941). British 
prince. The eldest son of Henry, 
duke of Gloucester, he was born 
Dec. 18, 1941, and christened 
William Henry Andrew Frederick. 

William. Schoolboy hero of 
novels and short stories by 
Richmal Crompton. Originally 
appearing in Just William, 1922, 
William Brown does everything 
with the best intention and usually 
the worst result. His family — 
father, mother, and sister Ethel ; 
his friends, headed by Ginger and 
Violet Elizabeth ; and Hubert 
Lane, with whom William carries 
on a feud, aD became popular 
characters, and like William him- 
self were transferred with great 
success to screen, stage, and radio, 
the first broadcast of a long series 
being made in 1945. 

William of Wykeham (1324- 
1404). English prelate. Born at 
Wickham, near Fareham, and 
educated at 
the old gram- 
mar school at 
W in Chester, 
he attracted 
the notice of 
Edward III, 
who made 
him c h a p- 
lain in 1349 
and in 1356 
appointed 
of works at 
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surveyor 


him the 
Windsor. Here he built much 
of the castle. His career was ex- 
traordinarily successful ; between 
1359 and 1361 he held no fewer 
than 19 canonries and other 
ecclesiastical oflSces which led to 
the bishopric of Winchester and 
the lord chancellorship, both in 
1367. Having resigned the chan- 
cellorship in 1371, he was im- 
peached and deprived of his 
emoluments. On the accession of 
Richard II, 1377, Wykeham re- 
ceived a full pardon and was 
reinstated in his bishopric. He 
was again lord chancellor, 1389-91, 
and he died at Waltham, Hants, 
Sept. 27, 1404. William of Wyke- 
ham will always be remembered 
as the founder of colleges at Win- 
cheJster and Oxford. He was the 
leading advocate of Perpendicular 
architecture, and exceptionaUy 
honest for a medieval adminis- 
trator. His Life was written by 
G. H. Moberiy, 1$93 ; G. 0- 
Heseltine, 1932. See, New Col- 
lege; Winchester College. 

Williams, Alfred Owen 
(1877-1930). British poet. A 
carjpenter’s, son, he was horn at 



Alfred Williams, 
British poet 


South Marst on, 
\ Wilts, Feb. 7, 

* 1877. He be- 

^ came a farm 

worker when 
11, a rivet boy 
at the Swindon 
works of the 
then G.W.R. 
when 14. and 
was later a 
head forgeman and stamper. In 

spare time he learned Greek and 

Latin, and in 1909 published 
Songs in Wiltshire. His other 
works include Poems in Wiltshire, 
1911 ; War Sonnets and Songs, 
and Life in a Railway Factory, 
1915. Later he taught himself 
Sanskrit, and published transla- 
tions from that language. Selected 
Poems appeared in 1926. Williams 
died in extreme poverty, April 10, 
1930. Consult Lives, H. Byett, 
1933 ; L. Clack, 1945. 

Williams^ Bransby (b. 1870). 
British actor, horn Aug. 14, 1870. 
He left a commercial career for the 
stage in 1896 
and made his 
name as an im- 
personator of 
popular actors. 

He appeared 
at the princi- 
pal London 
music halls 
with studies of 
charaotersfrom 
Dickens. In 
1922 he pro- 
duced David Copperfield at Brix- 
ton, doubling the parts of Micawber 
and Peggotty, and next year’ 
played Hamlet at Birmingham. 
Williams also acted in films, 
notably Soldiers of the King, 1933. 

Williams, Charles Walter 
Stansby . (1886-1945). British 
writer. Bom Sept. 20, 1886, he 
was educated at St. Albans and 
London university. His unusually 
varied work embraced poetry, 
poetic drama, biography, criti- 
cism, and novels. The poetiy, 
beginning with The Silver Stair, 
1912, was often obscure and had 
a limited appeal, but some novels 
with a supernatural element, con- 
ceived on broad Miltonic themes, 
were widely read : War in 
Heaven, 1930 ; Many Dimensions, 
1931 ; The Place of the Lkm, 
1931 ; The Greater Triumphs,, 
1932; All Hallows Eve, 1944, 
Williams understood mystical ex- 
perience and showed insight into 
the problem of good and evil. A 
poetic drama about Oanmer was 
performed at Canterbury in 1936, 
The Figure of Beatrice was a stiniy 
of Dante. Williams wrote an 
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introduetion to Milton’s poems 
smd edited those of Hopkins. He 
died May 15, 1945. 

Williams, DAVin (1738-1816). 
Founder of the Royal Literary 
Fund (g.v.). Bom at Watford, 
Glam, he was 
trained as a 
diss enting 
minister, but 
after officiat- 
ing at Frome, 
Exeter, and 
Highgate, he 
opened in 
1776 a chapel 
in Margaret 
Street, Lon- 
don, on avow- 
edly deistie 
principles. He 
also engaged 
in educational 
work, and was a prolific writer on 
political and religious subj ects. It 
was at a club in Chelsea that he 
first broached the idea of a society 
for the relief of distressed authors ; 
and the Royal Literary Fund was 
started on his initiative in 1788. 
A friend of Garrick, Goldsmith, 
and Johnson, Williams died June 
29, 1816. 

Williams, Emlyn (b. 1905). 
Welsh man of the theatre. He 
was bom at Mostyn, Flintshire, 
Nov. 16, 1905, 
and went from 
Holywell 
county school 
to a brilliant 


David Williams, 
founder of the R.L.P. 
From a silhouette 


Emlyn Williams, 
Welsh actor and 
playwright 


career as a 
linguist at 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. His 
London d6hut 
was on April 4, 
1927,inAhdSo 
To Bed, with 


which piece he went to New York 
the same year. His own first 
play was Glamour, 1928. Williams 
rose to equal eminence as play- 
wright, producer, and actor, often 
simultaneously ; while he trans- 
lated or adapted foreign plays and 
wrote film dialogue. The parts of 
Angelo, in On the Spot, and Lord 
Lebanon (his favourite), in The 
Case of the Frightcnrd Lady, 
made his nam^'. His Richard III 
was talked of in 1937, and his 


barrister in The Winslow Boy, 
1946, was an awe-inspiring figure. 
Critics differed in their ranking 
order of Williams’s original and 
varied dramatic experiments, but 
mention must be made of A Murder 
Has Been Arranged, 1930, and 
Night Must Pall, 1935, thrillers in 
which the murderer was known to 
the audience ; The Com Is Green, 



Sir George Williams, ' 
founder of Y.M.O.A. 


1938, the partly antobio^aphical 
story of a poor hoy gaming an 
Oxford scholarship; The Light 
of Heart, 1940, melodrama that 
was really moving ; The Wind of 
Heaven, 1945, a study of religious 
revivalism in Wales; Trespass, 

1947, an essay in the occult. 

Williams ) Sm George (1821- 

1905). Founder of the Y.M.C.A. 
He was born at Dulverton, Oct. 11, 
1821, and in 
18 41 became 
an assistant in 
the drapery 
house of Hitch- 
cock & Co., St. 
Paul’s Church- 
yard, London. 
He arranged 
. prayer meet- 
ings among his 
fellow employ- 
ees, and in 1844, with eleven other 
young men, founded , Young 
Men’s Christian Association (q.v,). 
Williams became treasurer in 1863 
and president in 1886. Knighted 
in 1894, he died at Torquay,, Nov. 
6, 1905. Consult Life, J. E. 
Hodder Williams, 1918. 

Williams, John (1796-1839). 
British missionary. Born at Tot- 
tenham, June 29, 1796, he was 
sent by the 
London Mis- 
sionary So- 
ciety in 1816 
to the Society | 

Islands. Here 
and in the: 
neighbouring 
islands he did 
excellent work 
until mur- 
dered by can- 
nibals in Erro- 
manga, Nov. 20, 1839, He started 
schools, wrote text-hooks, trans- 
lated the N.T. into native tongues, 
and in 1837 issued an account 
of his enterprises. Six successive 
missionary ships named after him 
were maintained by Sunday schools 
from 1844. The John Williams V 
was wrecked off Samoa, Deo. 22, 

1948. 



John Williams, 
British missionary 
After H. Easton 


Williams, Ralph Vaughan. 
This British composer is entered 
under Vaughan Williams. 

Williams, Roger (c. 1600-84). 
English colonist and writer. Born 
probably in London and educated 
at Sutton’s Hospital (Charter- 
house) and Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, he took orders in the 
Church of England, but became 
a nonconformist, and left for 
America in 1631, Landing in 
Massachusetts, he became pastor 
of the church in the Puritan strong- 
hold of Salem, but having been 


expelled in 1636, he founded a 
settlement on Narragansett Bay, 
which he called Providence. 

The first Baptist church in 
America was established by W^il- 
liams, but he afterwards withdrew 
from the communion. He twice 
visited England, in 1643 to obtain 
a charter for Rhode Island Colony, 
and in 1651- 54, when he became 
acquainted with Milton and Crom- 
well. On return he was president 
of the colony till 1658. A pioneer 
of religious liberty, Williams up- 
held the right of every man to hold 
whatever religious opinions he 
chose. He wrote A Key into the 
Languages of the Indians of 
America. Consult Lives, 0. S. 
Straus, 1894 ; E. J. Carpenter, 
1909 ; R. W. and the English 
Revolution, J. Ernst, 1931. 

Williams, Sir William Fen- 
wick (1800-83). British soldier. 
Born at Halifax, ,N.S., Dec. 4, 
1800,. he entered the Royal Ar- 
tillery in 1825, and in 1854 was 
appointed British commissioner 
with the Turkish army in Ana- 
tolia. Making his way to Kars, he 
thoroughly reorganized the Turk- 
ish forces, and made a memorable 
defence of the city against the 
Russians, though eventually com- 
pelled to capitulate. The “ hero of 
Kars ” was created K.C.B,, 1856 
was M.P. for Caine, 1856-59 ; 
commander - in - chief in Canada, 
1859-65 ; governor of Nova Scotia, 
1865-70; and of Gibraltar, 1870- 
76. Williams died July 26, 1883. 

Williamsburg. A city of Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., the CO. seat of James 
City CO. It stands between the 
rivers York and James, 47 m. 
E.S.E. of Richmond, and is served 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio rly. 
It contains William and Mary 
College, chartered 1693, next to 
Harvard the oldest educational 
institution in the U.S.A. . The city 
has been subjected to a unique 
piece of restoration in 18th .cen- 
tury style: 77 colonial buildings 
have been restored and 189 recon- 
structed from their foundations, 
while roads, squares, gardens, 
and greens have reverted to their 
original aspect. Much of the cost 
was borne by J. D. Rockefeller, jr. 
Settled in 1632, Williamsburg was 
the state capital from 1698 to 
1779 ; and was chartered as a 
city in 1722. On May 5, 1862, an 
indecisive battle was fought here 
between the Confederates and 
Federals. Pop. 3,942. 

Williams - Ellis, Clough (b. 
1883). British architect. Educated 
at Oundle and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he- became a leading 
advocate of town and country 
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planning. He purchased the site 
on which he designed and erected 
the model resort of Portmeirion, 
N. Wales. He converted Bonar 
Law College, Ashridge ; made 
alterations at Stowe school ; and 
did work at Dartmouth House 
and the Ladies’ Carlton club, 
London. He became president 
of the Design and Industry 
Association, and chairman of the 
Society for Preservation of Rural 
Wales. He married in 1915 
Amabel, daughter of St. Loe 
Strachey, and with her wrote The 
Pleasures of Architecture. Other 
books were Architecture Here and 
How (with J. Summerson ) ; The 
Adventure of Building; England 
and the Octopus; and a History 
of the Tank Corps. (jSee Archi- 
tecture, p. 577.) Amabel Wllliams- 
EUis wrote a number of instructive 
books for children. 

Williamson, Alexandee Wil- 
liam (1824-1904). British chemist. 
Born at Wandsworth, May 1, 1824, 
he studied chemistry under Gmelin 
at Heidelberg, and Liebig at 
Giessen. Professor of chemistry at 
University College, London, 1849- 
87, he took a prominent part in the 
development of chemical theory, 
elucidated the problem of the for- 
mation of ether from alcohol and 
sulphuric acid, and first advanced 
views that are fundamental in the 
hypothesis of ionic dissociation. 
He died May 6, 1904. 

Williamson, Sir Ajjtdrew 
Wallace (1856-1926). Scottish 
divine. He was born at Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire, Dec.. 29, 1856, and 
attended Morton school, Wallace 
Hall, and Edinburgh university. 
He became minister at N. Leith, 
1882 ; S. Cuthhert’s, Edinburgh, 
1883-1909 ; S. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
1910-25. This celebrated preacher 
was university lecturer in pastoral 
theology, 1897-98 ; moderator of 
the Church of Scotland, 1913-14; 
dean of the order of the Thistle and 
of the Chapel Royal, and chaplain 
to the king in Scotland. He died 
July 10, 1926, having just been 
knighted. 

Williamson, Charles Norris 
(1857-1920). A British novelist, 
bom at Exeter. He abandoned 
engineering in 1880 for journalism, 
and founded Black and White in 
1891, editing it for two years. His 
stories, written iu conjunction 
with his American wife, Alice 
Muriel Williamson (1875-1933), 
deal largely with the romance of 
motoring, and include The Light- 
ning Conductor, 1902; The fiin- 
cess Passes, 1904; The Oar of 
Destiny, 1906. Williamson died 
Oct. 5, 1920. 


Williamson, Herry (b. 1897). 
English author. A Bedfordshire 
man, he made a name after the 
First Great 
War, in which 
he fought as a 
private, with 
a four-volume 
a u t o b i o- 
graphy, pub- 
lished 1921- 
28, and event- 
lially collected 
as The Flax of 
Dream. Mean- 
while Tarka the Otter, a penetrating 
piece of nature study in fictional 
form, had won him the Hawthora- 
den prize in 1927. This was fol- 
lowed in 1935 by another nature 
book, Salar the Salmon. William- 
son’s disillusion with the military 
mind found expression in The Wet 
Flanders Plain, 1929, and The 
Patriot’s Progress, 1930. Later he 
published The Story of a Norfolk 
Farm, 1941 ; The Sun in the 
Sands, 1944. 

Williamson, W23Jlia.m Craw- 
ford (1816-95). British botanist. 
Born at Scarborough, Nov. 23, 
1816, he early showed a preference 
for the line of research which made 
him later the greatest British 
authority upon the plants of the 
Carboniferous period, though he 
qualified and practised as a 
surgeon. Has memoirs on fossil 
plants were illustrated by his own 
drawings. Professor of botany at 
Owens College, Manchester, from 
1851, he retired in 1892, and died 
June 23, 1895. 

Williamsport. City of Pexm- 
sylvania, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Lycoming co, A popular summer 
resort, it stands on the west branch 
of the Susquehanna river, 94 m. 
N. by W. of Harrisburg, and is 
served by the Pennsylvania and 
other rlys. An important lumber 
market, with a boom capable of 
receiving some 300 million ft. of 
logs, it had no other industry until 
1910 ; but now has iron and steel 
works, engine and boiler plants, 
and manufactures glass, furniture, 
leather, farm implements, rubber, 
silk, clothing, gas engines, foundry 
and machine-shop products, and 
boots and shoes. Williamsport was 
incorporated in 1806, and became 
a city in 1866. Pop. 44,355. 

Williamstown. C!ity and sea- 
port of Victoria, Australia. Vir- 
tually a suburb of Melbourne, from 
which it lies 4J m. direct and 9 m. 
by rly. S.W., it has seven com- 
modious piers at which the largest 
vessels can be berthed, patent 
slips and graving yards — one pur- 
chased in 1942 by the Common- 


wealth government — ^and carries 
on shipbuilding. There are also 
govt. rly. works, woollen mills, 
engineering, basalt quarries, glass 
works, flour mills, oil refineries, 
and an ammonia plant. Pop. 26,640. 

WilHbrord (657-738). English 
saint and missionary to the Fris- 
ians. A hermit’s son, he was born 
in Northumberland, and educated 
at Ripon and in Ireland. About 
690 he went as a missionary to the 
Frisian tribes around the mouth 
of the Rhine, and settled at 
Utrecht, of which place he was in 
696 made archbishop. He preached 
in the Netherlands and Denmark, 
and is regarded as the apostle of 
Christianity in the Netherlands. 
Dying Nov. 6, 738, he was buried 
near Trier, and miracles were said 
to occur at his tomb. 

WiUmgdoxi^ Freeman Free- 
man-Thomas, 1st Marquess* op 
(1866-1941). British adminis- 
trator. Bom Sept. 12, 1866, he was 
educated at Eton and Trinity Col- 
lege. Cambridge. He was in the 
university 
cricket eleven 
for four years, 
and also played 
for Sussex. 
A.D.C. to his 
father- in - law. 
Lord Brassey 
(q.v.), when 
governor of 
Victoria, 1895- 
98, Freeman- 
Thomas entered politics in 1900 as 
Liberal M.P. for Hastings. Junior 
lord of the Treasury, 1905-1912, 
he represented Bodmin during 
1906-10 ; then he was raised to 
the peerage as a baron. ‘ 

In 1913 he went to India as 
governor of Bombay ; in 1918, a 
few months after relinquishing 
this appointment, he became 
governor of Madras. During this 
period he did much to assist the 
Indians towards self-government, 
and at the end of his term, 1924, 
was raised to a viscounty. In 
1926 he went to China as chairman 
of an Anglo-Chinese mission, but 
was recalled to become governor- 
general of Canada. Five years 
later he returned to India as vice- 
roy until 1936, and in this office 
persuaded Gandhi to come to Lon- 
don for the round-table conference 
on Indian reform. Raised to a 
marquessate in 1936, he died Aug. 
12, 1941, when his title passed to 
his son Inigo (b. 1899), formerly 
known as Viscount Ratendone. 

Willis, Nathaniel Parker 
(1806-67). American author. 
Bom at Portland, Maine, Jan. 
20, 1806, and educated at Bos^n, 
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Mass., Andover, and Yale, he 
wrote a good deal of ephemeral verse 
and severnl novels. He is best 
known in Great 
Britain by his 
Penoillings by 
the Way, 1835, 
which first ap- 
peared in the 
columns of the 
New York Mir- 
ror, These 
sketches of 
English liter- 
ary celebri- 
ties, the outcome of a visit to 
Europe in 1831, roused consid- 
erable ill-feeling against Willis in 
London, the charge being that he 
had published private conversa- 
tions. He died Jan. 20, 1867. 

WilHs, Thomas (1621-75). Eng- 
lish physician. Born Jan. 27, 1621, 
in Wiltshire, he graduated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1639, 
and in 1660 became Sedleian 
professor of natural philosophy in 
the university. He wrote several 
works in Latin about the brain and 
nerves. Setting up a practice in 
London in 1666, he continued to 
publish his medical treatises, 
specialising in the study of urinary 
diseases, and discoverhig the 
presence of sugar in the urine in 
certain forms of diabetes. A 
founder member of the Royal 
Society, he died Nov. 11, 1676. 

Willis’s Rooms. Former Lon- 
don place of amusement. In 
King Street, St. James’s, the 
rooms were opened in 1863 as a 
successor to Almaok’s (g.v.), and 
were the scene of many notable 
gatherings, including the farewell 
banquet to Charles Mathews, 
Jan. 10, 1870. 

Willkie, Wbnbell Lewis 
(1892-1944). American business 
man and politician. Bom of 
German stodk 
at Elwood, 

, Ind., Feb. 18, 

189 2, h.e 
worked his 
way through 
the university 
of Indiana 
and then 
studied law. 

Success as 
legal adviser 
to a public utility company led to 
his entering the business world. In 
1933 he became president of the 
Southern and Commonwealth cor- 
poration; in that capacity he came 
into conflict with Roosevelt’s Ten- 
nessee Valley teheme as a champion 
of private enterprise against the 
state. This led to the adoption of 
Wilkie, though a Democrat, as 
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Republican candidate at the 1940 
presidential election, and he 
secured a larger vote than his 
predecessors in 1932 and 1936. 
An unofficial visit he paid to 
Great Britain in 1941, when he was 


received by the king, the prime 
minister, and other members of 
the cabinet, convinced him of that 
country’s courage and determina- 
tion, and made him its firm friend. 
Willkie supported the foreign 
policy of Roosevelt, who in 1942 
appointed him special representa- 
tive in the Near East, Russia, 
and China. Experiences during 
his tour were recorded in One 
World, 1943, which sold over a 
million copies. Willkie died in 
New York, Oct. 7, 1944. 

Will-o’-the-Wisp. Popular 
name for the pale light frequently 
seen at night over marshes, and 
more correctly known as Ignis 
Fatuus (g.v.). 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh (c. 
1500-64). English explorer. Son 
of Sir Henry Willoughby of Risley, 
he served in the 
Scottish war of 
1544, when he 
was knighted. 
In 1553 he was 
dispatched, in 
command of 
three vessels, to 
find a north- 
east passage to 
India and 

English explorer 

wciiaipnHau Cathay. The 
ships were dis- 
dispersed by a gale off the Nor- 
wegian coast, but Willoughby’s 
and one of the other vessels made 



the harbour of Arzina, in Lapland, 
where everyone perished of scurvy. 
The third vessel of the expedition 
was commanded by Richard 
Chancellor who made his 

way into Russia. 

Willoughby de Broke, Baron. 
English title held by the Willoughby 
and Vemey families since 1491. 
The barony was granted to Sir 
Robert Willoughby, who had , 
fought at Bosworth and later 
commanded the English armies 
in France. The title fell into 
abeyance on the death of bis son 
Robert in 1522, but was success- 
fully claimed in 1694 by Sir George 
Verney, who took his seat, in 
parliament as 11th baron. From 
him the title descended to Henry 
Peyto, 16th baron, who died child- 
less in 1852. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Robert John, from 
whom the title descended until in 
1923 it came to John (b. May 21, 
1896), 20th baron. The family 
seat is at Compton Verney, War- 
wick. Fron, WUlowby de Bropk. 


Willoughby de Eresby , Pere- 
grine Bertie, Baron(1565-1601). 
English soldier. Bom at Cleves, 
Oct. 12, 1565, 
and brought up 
in England, he 
succeeded to 
the barony of 
Willoughby de 
Eresby in 1580. 

He took part 
in the campaign 
in the Nether- 
lands, became 
governor of 
Bergen - op - 
Zoom, distin- 



Baion Willoughby 
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guished himself in several battles, 
and in 1587 took command of the 
English army. After the successful 
defence of Bergen in the autumn of 
1588, he resigned his command and 
retired to England . A few months 
later he joined Henry of Navarre in 
command of an English expedition 
at Dieppe, and fought in the 
campaign in N. France, and 
brought his army home early in 
1590. After some years in retire- 
ment on the Continent, Willough- 
by was made governor of Berwick, 
and took part in the negotiations 
between the English and Scottish 
courts. He died June 25, 1601. 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby is still 
the courtesy title of the eldest son 
of the earl of Ancaster ( q.v . ). Fron, 
Willowby Dersby. 

Willow [Salix), Genus of 
trees and shmbs of the family 
Salicaceae. They are chiefly 
natives of 
the N. tem- 
perate re- 
gions, and 
some attain 
to a height of 
80 ft. Wil- 
lows maybe 
planted in 
heavy moist 
soils, in au- 
tumn or 
spring, pre- 
ferably by 
the margins 
of lakes, 
ponds, or 
streams, and 
are propagated by shoots or cut- 
tings taken at the same periods of 
the year. One of the commonest 
species is the crack willow {8. 
fragilis)y which receives its name 
from the readiness with which the 
branches break from the stem. The 
dwarf or shrubby species of 
willows are known as osiers {q,v,). 
Wood of the willow is used for 
cricket bats, chair making, the 
handles of agricultural implements, 
clogs, and many other purposes. 



Willow. Leaves and 
male catkins of Salix 
fragilis 
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The weeping willow (5. babylon- 
ica)t native of E. Asia, is so called 
on account of the drooping habit 
of its leaves. The willow of the 
Babylonian dist. is really a species 
of poplar {Populvs euphratica). 

Willow Herb, Rosebay, or 
French Willow {Epilobiu7n an- 
gustifolium). Perennial herb of 
the family 
Onagraceae, 
native of 
Europe, N. and 
W. Asia, and 
America. It 
has unbranched 
stems four feet 
high, with al- 
ternate lance- 
shaped leaves. 

The stems end 
in a long spray 
of rosy-purple 
flowers, each an 

T *h e °sfendCT Wniow Herb. Spikes 
seed capsules, <>»*•>« lowers 
numbering over 200 to each plant, 
are 3-4 ins. long, and each 
contains some 400 seeds attached 
to bundles of long, silky hairs. 
Called fireweed in the U.S.A., the 
plant flourishes particularly on 
burnt sites, e.^. of heath fires and 
charcoal burnings, and became the 
typical weed of the bombed areas 
of London. 

Willow Pattern Ware. Class 
of English china printed with an 
elaborate design of Chinese origin. 
It was first produced about 1780 
by Thomas Turner (1749-1809) at 
Caughley, Shropshire, and imitated 
by other potters. The design, in 
blue, on a white or bluish-white 
ground,, represents a river with 
houses, gardens, a bridge, trees, 
human figures, and birds, and is 
supposed to illustrate the story of 
a mandarin’s daughter who eloped 
with her father’s secretary, the 
couple when pursued being trans- 
formed into a pair of doves. See 



Willow Pattern Ware. Plate show- 
ing the story of the Chinese man- 
darines daughter 


Pottery. Consult Ceramic Art of 
Great Britain, L. Jewitt, 1878; 
History and Description of English 
Porcelain, W. Burton, 1902. 

Willow Rtin. The site, 30 m. 
from Detroit, U.S.A.. of a mam- 
moth aircraft factory established 
by Henry Ford during the Second 
Great War. Here he adapted his 
familiar method of motor produc- 
tion to creating a moving assembly 
line covering every stage in build- 
ing four-engined liberator bomb- 
ers. The original plan called for 
turning out a bomber an hour, but 
this rate was not actually reached. 
To prevent use of faulty parts, 
vital castings were X-rayed, and 
every pai*t was specifically exam- 
ined. The plant included a train- 
ing school, which cost £125,000. 

Wills. The name of a British 
family of tobacco manufacturers. 
The founder of the family fortunes, 
Henry Overton Wills (1761-1826), 
joined his father-in-law, William 
Day, in a tobacco-manufacturing 
business in Bristol. He left his 
share in the firm to two sons, 
William Day (1797-1865) and 
Heniy Overton (1800-71) under 
whose names the firm, with 
premises in Redcliffe St., became 
W: D. & H. O. Wills. The elder 
was succeeded by his son William 
Henry Wills (1830-1911), who 
became first chairman of the 
Imperial Tobacco co. in 1901 ; he 
was created Baron Winterstoke in 
1906, but the title became extinct 
at hi death. H. 0. Wills II had 
three sons: Henry Overton III 
(1828-1911), who was the father 
of Sir George Alfred Wills (1864- 
1928), created baronet in 1923 ; 
Sir Edward Payson Wills (1834- 
1910), made a baronet in 1904, 
and the father of Sir Edward 
Chaning Wills (1861-1921), on 
whose death the title passed to a 
younger brother. Sir Ernest Salter 
Wills (h. 1869) ; and Sir Frederick 
WiUs (1838-1^^), who was made 
a baronet in 1897, and whose son 
Gilbert Alan Hamilton Wills 
(b. 1880) was created Baron Dul- 
verton in 1929. The family made 
munificent gifts to Bristol univer- 
sity, endowing the Henry Overton 
Wills chair of physics, and building 
the new physics laboratories, 
opened in 1929. 

Wills, William Gorman (1828- 
91). British dramatist. Bom 
Jan. 28, 1828, at Kilmurry, son 
of James Wills, the biographer, 
and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he came to London, and 
attained some vogue a portrait 
; painter, becoming known also for 
his Bohemian habits. He wrote a 
number of dramas, some, of which 



were still 
played in the 
provinces after 
the First Great 
War. The 
best known are 
Charles I, 

1872; Jane 
Shore, 1876 ; 

A Royal W. G. wais. 
Divorce, 1891. British dramatist 

He was also the author of the 
song. I’ll sing thee songs of Arahy. 
He died Dec. 13, 1891. 

Wills, William John (1834-61 ). 
British explorer. A Devon man, 
horn at Totnes, Jan. 5, 1834; he 
emigrated to 
Victoria in 
1 8 5 2, and 
worked first as 
a shepherd and 
later as a sur- 
veyor. In 1860 
he joined the 
expedition to 
cross the con- 
Wijliam J. Wills, tinent from 

Australian explorer north 

under Robert Burke {q>v.)^ 
becoming second in command. 
With a few companions Wills and 
Burke pushed on to within a few 
miles of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
reaching the tidal river Flinders, 
but on their return journey they 
were overtaken by starvation, and 
all hut one man died at Cooper’s 
Creek, June, 1861. 

Will’s Coffee-House. Once 
famous literary resort in London. 
Situated at the- N.W. comer of 
Russell Street and Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, and named after 
its founder, Wiifiam Urwin, it was 
a favourite haunt of Dryden, Wy- 
cherley, Pope, and other writers. 

Will Shakespeare. Play by 
ClemenceDane. Based on episodes, 
some imaginary, from the life of 
Shakespeare, it was in blank 
verse. Produced at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, London, Nov. 17, 
1921, it became one of the most 
successful plays of its time, 
Wills-Moody, Helen (b. 1905). 
American lawn tennis player. Bom 
at Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 6, 1905, 
daughter of a doctor, she attended 
the state university. She won the 

national lawn, 

tennis cham- 
pionship in 
1923, reached 
the final 
against K.. 

McKane on 
her first visit 
to Wimbledon 

next year, and - ^ , 
.fter the 

retirement in temus piay«r 






1926 of S. Lenglen she -w-as invin- 
cible at singles until defeated in 
1933 by Helen Jacobs in America. 
Tall and stately, she played a 
game of deadly accuracy and 
unbreakable control mainly from 
the baseline. Seven times cham- 
pion of the U.S.A., four times in 
succession of France, she created 
a record at Wimbledon by winning 
on each of the eight times she 
entered between 1927 and 1938. 
Kegarding the game as a recre- 
ation, she was a painter and 
designer, wrote novels, and pub- 
lished in 1937 an autobio^aphy 
■with the punning title Fifteen- 
Thirty. She married Frederick 
Moody in 1927, and the polo player 
Aidan Roark in 1939. 

Willstatter, Richard (b.l872). 
German chemist, bom at Karls- 
ruhe, Aug. 13, 1872. He studied at 
Munich and there was appointed 
lecturer, 1896, and professor, 1902 ; 
he transferred to Zurich, 1905, and 
in 1912 joined the Berlin research 
laboratory of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
institute and simultaneously was 
professor in the university. While 
teaching at Munich university, 
1915-25, he did valuable research 
into chlorophyll, vegetable colours, 
photo-synthesis, catalytic hydra- 
tion, and fermentation ; this 
helped to revolutionise the dyeing 


and various other industries, but 
business is dominated by the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours powder com- 
pany. The Swedes, who built a 
fort here in 1638, were succeeded 
in 1655 by Dutch settlers, who 
were followed in 1664 by the 
English. Louis Philippe and Cob- 
bett were both teachers here 
during exile. Wilmington was in- 
corporated as a borough in 1739, 
and became a city in 1832. The 
only place in Delaware with pop. 
over 6,000, it has 112,504. 

Wilmington. City of North 
Carolina, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
New Hanover co. A port of entry, 
it stands on Cape Fear river, about 
30 m. from its embouchure into the 
Atlantic, and is served by the At- 
lantic Coast and Seaboard Air Line 
rlys. Settled in 1730, it was called 
Newtown until 1739, when it was 
incorporated ; it became a city in 
1866. Government shipyards were 
built in both Great Wars ; in 
peace time fertilisers are the princi- 
pal product. Pop. 33,407, of whom 
40 p.c. are negroes. 

Wilmslow. Urban dist. and 
town of Cheshire, England. Situ- 
ated on the BoUin, 6 m. N.W. of 
Macclesfield, it has a rly. station, 
and is largely residential. The 
parish church of S. Bartholomew 
contains a fine rood screen and 


city he was responsible for the 
Allied landing in the S. of France. 
In Nov. he succeeded Dill as head 
of the British joint staff mission in 
Washington, and the prime minis- 
ter’s personal representative to the 
president on military matters, re- 
maining there until 1947. He at- 
tended the conferences at Yalta 
and Potsdam as a military ad- 
viser. Eoiighted in 1940, he was 
promoted fi^eJd-marshal in 1944, 
and raised to the peerage in 1946 
as Baron Wilson of Libya and 
Stowlangtoft. 

Wilson, Charles Thomson 
Rees (b. 1869). British physicist. 
He was horn at Glencorse, Mid- 
lothian, Feb. 14, 1869, and edu- 
cated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. A fellow of the latter 
for some years, he became Jack- 
sonian professor of natural philos- 
ophy at Cambridge in 1925, re- 
tiring in 1 934. A brilliant research 
worker on ionisation and atmo- 
spheric electricity, he shared the 
Nobel prize for physics in 1927 
with A. H. Compton (q.v.), chiefly 
because of his invention of the 
cloud chamber method of display- 
ing the tracks of individually 
charged particles. He was created 
C.H. in 1937. 

Wilson, Sir Charles William 


industry. Publications appeared 
on chlorophyll (1913), assimilation 
of carbonic acid (1918), and 
enzymes (1928). Willstatter also 
discovered a method for trans- 
forming ligneous_ suhstanbe into 
sugar. In 1915 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize for chemistry ; in 
1933 the WiUard-Gibhs medal of 
the American Chemical Society. 

Wilmington. Village and parish 
of Sussex, England. It is situated 
6 m. N.W. of Eastbourne. There 
are the ruins of a Benedictine 
priory, founded in 1088, and now 
embodied in a farm house. On the 
down near by is the Long Man of 
Wilmington, a gigantic figure 240 
ft. high, cut in the side of the hiU 
and visible for miles. The figure 
holds a staff in each hand and has 
been outlined in white bricks. It is 
probably of ancient British origin. 

Wilmington. Largest city of 
Delaware, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
New Castle co. A port of entry, it 
stands on Delaware river and 
Christiana and Brandywine Creeks, 
26 m. S.W. of Philadelphia, and is 
served by the Baltimore and Ohio 
^ and other rlys. The Old Swedes’ 
church of Holy Trinity, erected in 
1698, is regarded as the oldest 
chxtrch in the U.S.A. in which ser- 
vices are stiU held. There are 
shipbuilding yards, rly. workshops, 


monuments. Pop. 16,500. 

Wilno. Polish name of the 
capital of Lithuania S.S.R., de- 
scribed under i s more familiar 
Russian name of Vilna. 

Wilson, Heitry Maitland 
Wilson, 1st Baron (b. 1881). 
British soldier. An Etonian, he 
was commis- 
sioned in the 
Rifle Brigade, 
1900, served in 
the S. African 
War, and 
fought in 
France and 
Belgium dur- 
J ing the First 

mS-wiSS; Great War, 
Bnhsh soldi® 

awarded the D.S.O. After com- 
manding the 2nd div. at Aldershot 
from 1937, he became c.-in-o., 
Egypt, on the outbreak of the 
Second Great War, and in 1941 was 
transferred to Cyrenaica as mili- 
tary governor. He led British 
forces in the five weeks’ campaign 
in Greece, was promoted full 
general, and led Allied forces 
which occupied Damascus and 
Beirut. Having been c.-in-c., 
Persia and Iraq, and then in the 
Middle East, he was during 1944 
supreme allied commander in 
the Mediterranean, in which capa- 


(1836-1905). British soldier and 
archaeologist. Bom at Liverpool 

March 14, 1836, 

and educated 
at Cheltenham 
and Bonn, he 
joined the Roy- 
al Engineers in 
1855. He 
served on the 
commission 
that marked 
out the boun- 
dary between 

the U.S.A. and British Columbia, 
1858-62, and in 1864-65 made 
a survey of Jerusalem and the 
surrounding district, work which 
led to the establishment of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (g.v.). 
In 1882, while serving in Egypt, 
he was appointed chief of the 
intelligence department, and was 
thus concerned in the expedition 
for the relief of Gordon. Director- 
general .of the ordnance survey, 
1886-93, and of military educa- 
tion at the War office, 1892-98, 
Wilson died Got. 25, 1906. . He 
published From Korti to Khar- 
toum, 1885 ; Lord Clive, 1890 ; 
and various writings on his work 
as a surveyor. 

Wilson, Edward Adrian (1872- 
1912). English explorer. Bom at 
Cheltenham, July 23, 1872, he was 
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a qualified doctor, a brilliant illus- 
trator, and a keen, well-informed 
naturalist, and was selected by 
•Capt. Scott as medical officer and 
zoologist in the Discovery expe- 
•dition of 1901-04. He was em- 
ployed 1905-10 in research on 
:grouse disease, which proved ex- 
tremely valuable. In 1910 he 
joined Scott’s last expedition to 
the Antarctic. Having reached 
the South Pole with his leader in 
1912, he perished with him on the 
way back, about March 29. Consult 
Edward Wilson, G. Sc- aver, 1933. 

Wilson, Sib Hbnby Ftjlleb 
Maitland (1859-1941). British 
soldier. Born Eeb, 18, 1869, and 
<ducated at Eton, he joined the 
Rifle Brigade in 1878, and saw 
active service at once in Afghan- 
istan. He went through the S. 
African War and spent 1907-11 on 
the general stafi in India., He had 
a distinguished record in the Pirst 
•Great War, commanding the 2nd 
Essex in the retreat from Mons, a 
■division in France, and a corps in 
the Salonica expedition. On Nov. 
13, 1918, now lieut.-gen., he landed 
at Constantinople (Istanbul) as 
commander of the Allied forces 
■occupying Turkish territory under 
the armistice terms. He was created 
K.C.B. in 1915, retired in 1921, and 
lived until Nov. 16, 1941. 

. Wilson, Sm Henby Hughes 
<1864-1922). British soldier. Born 
May 5, 1864, at Edgeworthstown, 
CO. Longford, 
he went to 
Marlborough 
and Sandhurst, 
and entered the 
Royal Irish 
regiment, 1884, 
transferring to 
the Rifle .Brig- 

Sir Henry H, Wilson, same 

British soldier year. He 

Bussell served in 

Burma, 1885-87, and in the S. 
African War. Assistant director 
of staff duties. War office, 1904r-06; 
oommandant of the staff college, 
1907-10 ; director of military 
operations, 1910-14; he went to 
IVanoe on the outbreak of the 
First .Great War as assistant chief 
of staff to French, was later .a 
corps commander, then chief 
liaison officer with the French 
sitpreine command. After a period 
in command of the Eastern divi- 
sion at home, and a visit to Russia 
with Milner’s mission in 1916, 
Wilson returned to France, 1917, 
as British military representative 
0 ^^ the Allies’ war cpimcil at Ver- 
saiUe& This p6^ he vacated in 
Feb., 1918, when he succeeded 
Robertson as C.I.G.S. WUson 



was knighted in 1916, made a 
baronet and promoted field-mar- 
shal in 1919, and awarded £10,000 
for his special war services. Leav- 
ing the War office in 1922, he was 
elected M.P. for N. Down, but on 
June 22 he was attacked and assas- 
sinated outside his own house in 
Eaton Place, London, by Sinn 
Fein sympathisers. As he was at 
the time returning from a ceremony 
he was in uniform, and died with 
his sword drawn against his 
assailants. 

Wilson, Sir' Horace John (b. 
1882). British civil servant. He 
was bom Aug. 23, 1882, and went 
from Kumella school, Bourne- 
mouth, to the London School of 
Economics. In 1900 he entered 
the civil service, rising to be per- 
manent secretary to the ministry 
of Labour in 1921. In 1924 he 
was knighted, and three years later 
appointed chief industrial adviser 
to the govt. Seconded to the 
Treasury from 1935, he was the 
principal assistant to Chamberlain 
in his policy of appeasement, 
which led to the Munich Crisis 
( ) . Sir Horace was permanent 
secretary to the Treasury and head 
of the civil service 1939^2. 

Wilson, (James) Harold (b. 
1916). British politician. He was 
bom at Huddersfield, March 11, 
1916, and edu- 
cated at Milns- 
bridge council 
school; Royds 
HaU, Hudders- 
field ; Wirral 
grammar 
school; and 
Jesus College, 

Oxford. From 
1938 a fellow „^. 2 f^dWflson, 
of University British pohtictan 

College, Oxford, he joined the war 
cabinet secretariat in 1940 as 
economic assistant, and during 
1943-44 was director of economics 
and statistics to the ministry of 
Fuel and Power. Elected Labour 
M.P. for Ormskirk in 1945, he was 
appointed pari, secretary to the 
ministry of Works. After a few 
months in 1947 as secretary for 
overseas trade, he became presi^ 
dent of the board of ti^e, the 
youngert holder df high office foi* 
many v^rs. t . . 

Wilson, John (1785-1854). 
Scottish author, also Imovii by his 

g m-name of .Christopher North. 

e was tpm at Paisley, May 1^, 
1786, and educated - at , Cla^ow 
university and D^gc^^^-Gollege, 
Oxford- After 

ehoe in the Lake District, the loss 
pf his fortune determined him to 
go to Fdiiburgh. He became con- 




nected with Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and with Lockhart was the 
mainstay of that periodical. In 
^ 1820 Wilson 
was appointed 
professor of 
moral philo- 
sophy at Edin- 
burgh univer- 
sity. He died 
AprU 3, 1854. 
h Hisfame chiefly 
, , " rests on the 

Nootes Am. 
brosianae, a 
series of dialogues purporting to 
have been spoken at Ambrose’s 
Tavern, Edinburgh. Consult 
Christopher North : John Wilson, 
E. Swann, 1934. 

. Wilson, John Dover (b. 1881). 
English scholar. He was born in 
London, July 13, 1881, and edu- 
cated at Lancing College and 
Gonville and Cains College, Cam- 
bridge. After a short time as a 
teacher, he was lecturer in English 
literature at Helsingfors (Helsinki) 
university, Finland, during 1905- 
09, and at Goldsmith’s College, 
London, during 1909-12. An 
inspector of schools for a time, he 
became professor of education at 
London university, 1924, trans- 
ferring to Edinburgh university 
later; there he was professor of 
rhetoric and English literature 
from 1936 to 1945. 

Dover Wilson was best known 
for his studies of Shakespeare, 
on whom he wrote many books, 
including, ;Life in Shakespeare’s 
^giand,. 1911 ; The Essential 
Shai^espeare, 1932; The Manu-^ 
script of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
1936; The Fortunes of Falstaff, 
1943. He also edited, jointly with 
Sir' A. Quiller-CJouch, the New 
Shakespeare, which was an attempt 
to produce a text both readable 
and correct, 

Wilson, John Macjkay (1804- 
35). Scottish author. Born near 
Berwiek-on-Tweed, Aug. 16, 1804, 
the son of a 
millwright, he 
became a 
printer. He 
drifted into 
literature and 
lecturing, and 
after a period 
in London re- 
turned to Ber- 
wick as editor 
of The Berwick 
Advertiser in 
1832. He is chiefly remembered 
by the weU-known Tales of the 
Borders, started in 1834 as ar 
weekly publication. He died' 
Oct. 2, 1836. 



J. M. Wilson, 
Scottish atitho:c 

A/ter J. Qellatly 
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Wilson, Joseph Havelock 
( 1 859-1 929 ). British labour leader. 
After receiving his early education 
at the Boys’ 
British School, 
Sunderland, he 
I ran away to 
I sea when 12 
years old. 
When he left 
the sea, he be- 
gan to agitate 
for better con- 

Havelock W^on. ditions for sea- 
Bntehlabonr leaser becoming 

president of the national sailors’ 
and firemen’s union. M.P. for 
Middlesbrough, 1892-1900 and 
1906-10, he represented S. Shields, 
1918-22. His autobiography. My 
Stormy Voyage Through Life, 
appeared in 1925. He died April 
16, 1929. See Merchant Navy. 

Wilson, Richakd (1714-82). 
British painter. Bom at Penegoes, 
Mont., Aug. 1, 1714, he went to 
London in , 

1729, studied j 
under T. ^ 

W right, and 
became a por> 
trait painter. 

He was in 
Italy during 
1749-55, when 
he abandoned 
portraits for Bicliard Wilson, 
landscapes, 

and on his return failed to attain 
success owing to the indifference 
of the public who preferred the 
realism of Hogarth and Gains- 
borough. One of the 36 original 
Academicians in 1768, he became 
librarian to the R. A. in 1776. 
He died at Llanberis, May 15, 1782. 

Of great importance in the 
development of English painting, 
Wilson’s idealistic and poetical 
style, deriving from Salvator Rosa 
and Claitde, produced supreme 
examples of imaginative insight. 
Many of his mountain landscapes, 
such as those of Snowdon and 
Oader Idris, romantic excursions 

had influence on Turner. Niue of 
Wilson’s paintings are at the 
National Gallery, and he is re- 
presented also at S. Kensington, 
Glasgow, and in private collections. 
His Destruction of the Children of 
Niobe was ruined in bomb damage 
to the Tate Gallery during the 
Second Great War. An exhibition 
of 131 paintings and drawings 
was held at Birmingham in 1948. 
CemavM R. W., the Grand Classic, 
A. Bury, 1947. 

WUson, Thomas (1663-1755). 
English prelate. Bom at Burton, 
Cheshire, Dec. 20, 1663, and edu- 


Thoxnas Wilson, 
English prelate 
After B. Phillips 


c a t e d at 
Trinity Col- 

for some^y ears 

of D e r b V Thomas Wilson, 

X J ■^1, iT English prelate 

throughwhose 

influence he 

was appointed bishop of Sodor 
and Man in 1697. >He did a great 
work in building churches and 
establishing schools, and died 
March 7, 1756. 

Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 
(1856-1924). American president. 
Bom at Staunton, Virginia, Dec. 
28, 1856, he came of Scottish and 
Northern Irish stock, his father 
being a Presbyterian minister. 
Educated at Davidson College, N. 
Carolina, and at the universities 
of Princeton and Virginia, his 
student career was brilliant- He 
became a lawyer and practised for 
a time at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Already a student of political 
science, he published his thesis for 
a degree, CJongressional Govern- 
ment, in 1885. In the same year 
he was chosen associate professor 
of history at Bryn Mawr College, 
moving in 1888 to the Wesleyan 
university as professor of political 
economy. In 1890 he became pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and politics 
at Princeton, and during 1902-11 
he was its president. 

In 1910, Wilson, a Democrat, 
was elected governor of New Jer- 
sey, where he initiated vigorous re- 
forms. This brought him before 
the public, and in 1912, after a 
spirited contest, he was chosen 
Democratic candidate for the pre- 
sidency. The election gave him 


6,200,000 votes, a large majority 
over a Republican vote split be- 
tween Roosevelt and Taft. 

As president, Wilson carried out 
the Democratic programme with* 
celerity, reducing the tariff, estab- 
lishing a federal income tax, and 
reforming the currency. He de- 
clined to embroil the U.S.A. for the- 
sake of American interests in. 
Mexico, and in face of great dis- 
orders contended that the Mexi- 
cans must be left alone to work out 
their own salvation. Wilson in- 
duced congress to conform to* 
treaty obligations by repealing its^ 
Act exempting American shipping 
from Panama Canal tolls, and he- 
negotiated treaties with Great 
Britain, France, the S. American 
republics, etc., by which in the 
event of disputes, a year had to* 
elapse before a resort to arms. 

When the First Great War broke 
out in 1914, Wilson was resolute 
in neutrality. He would not de- 
nounce the devastation of Belgium, 
but was incensed at the British 

m a r i time r 

blockade and 
for a while 
exas perated 
the Allies by 
public speeches 
on ‘peace with- 
out victory,’ 
the “ freedom | 
of the ^ 




league to J 

enforce 

peace. However, Wilson kept the 
■p'.S.A. out of the war, and on that 
record he was re-elected president 
in 1916 by a narrow margin. 

His second term had hardly be- 
gun when Germany’s unlimited 
U-bo'at campaign forced him to 
assent to America’s entry into the 


Hichasd VTilson’s landscape. On the Wye, one ol bis fine paintingis in the 
National Gallery, London 
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awaited his ideas at home, and in 
Europe he was confronted by the 
old nationalist prejudices. After 
signing the peace treaty in 1919 
he returned to America, and un- 
dertook a strenuous speech- 
making tour to plead the cause 
of the League of Nations. But he 
suffered a complete nervous break- 
down in late Sept., in the middle 
of his tour. The refusal of the 
senate to ratify the treaty caused 
Wilson, from his sick bed, to advise 
the Democrats to stake all on the 
election of 1920. But in this they 
were overwhelmingly defeated, 
and the XJ.S.A. did not enter the 
League of Nations. Wilson, who 
never recovered his health, lived 
in retirement in Washington until 
his death, Feb. 3, 1924. 

Wilson, who was awarded the 
Nobel peace prize in 1920, married 
twice, his first wife dying in 1914 
during his presidency. His own 
most important publications were 
The State, 1889 ; History of the 



WfitsMre. Mkp of this a^cnltii^ and pastoral soattasm ooimty of EnirlaiLd 


war. In an address to congress, 
-Jan. 8, 1918, he first laid down his 
famous Fourteen Points {q.v.) as a 
programme of world peace. In 
-other speeches he insisted on a 
.peace that would conform to 
.abstract justice and national as- 
pirations, and he advocated especi- 
ally the principle of self-determina- 
tion. Mter the armistice Wilson 
went to Paris in Dec., 1918, as the 
.head of the U.S. delegation to the 
peace conference. 

In Europe he was regarded as 
the “ man of destiny,” the mouth- 
piece of an entirely united nation, 
.and was received with enthusiasm. 
But before sailing he had already 
lost to the Bepublicans both his 
majority in congress and his 
•control of the foreign relations 
committee. 

In Paris Wilson achieved his 
£rst concern, the adoption of the 
League of Nations, but he bought 
his success dearly. Bitter and 
factious Republican opposition 



Wilton, Wiltshire. Facade and cam- 
panile of the church, in the Lombard 
style, built in 1844 
Frith 


American People, 1902 ; Con- 
stitutional Govt, in the U.S.A., 
1908- See Versailles, Treaty of. 

Bihliogra'phy, Life and Letters, 
R. S. Baker, 4 vols., 1923, vol. 6, 
1936 ; W. W. and World Settlement, 
R. S. Baker, 1923 ; The Intimate 
Papers of Col. House, 1926-28 ; 
W. W. : the Man, his Times, and his 
Task, W. A. White, 1926 ; Wilson 
the Unknown, W. Wills, ^ 931; 
W. W. and the Great Batra.yal, T. A. 
Bailey, 1946; W. W. and American 
Liberalism, E. M. Hugh-J ones, 1 947 ; 
Wilson, the Read to the Whit© 
House, A. S. Link, 1947; W. W.: 
Some Princeton Memories, ed. W .S. 
Myers, 1947. 

Wilton, Ancient bor. and mar- 
ket town of Wilts, England. It 
stands on the river Wylye, 2J m. 
W. of Salisbury, and has a riy. sta- 
tion. Wilton 
House, seat of the 
earl of Pembroke, 
is famous for its 
associations with 
Shakespeare, 

Sidney, and other 
Elizabethans, 
and its collection 
of piotnreB and WUtoaanm 
works of art. Wilton gives its name 
to a kind of carpet which has long 
be^ made here. Sheep fairs are 
held. Here A, G. Street was bom 
and resided. Pop. est. 2,600. See 
Carpet. 

Wiltsliire. Oounfy of England. 
In the S. of the country, its ar^ is 
1,345 sq. m., between l^ks, Hants, 
Dorset, SomsFset, and Glos^ Rartly 
hiUy, it is divided into two poriaons 
by file Vale of Pewsey ; the nor- 
thern and more fertile one includes 
tiie Marlborough Downs, .while the 
southern, in which are numerous 
valleys, contains Salishuiy Plain. 
Inkpen Beacon, partly in Ber^, 
reaches 976 fh, the highest 
The county embraces pa^ of 
Cramborne Cbase and tihe New 
Forest, and the whole of SaveaihalEe 
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Forest. Tlie chief rivers are the 
Bristol Avon, Salisbury Avon, 
Kennet, Ebble, and JSTadder. Main 
industries are keeping sheep, dairy 
fanning, and the production of 
cheese and bacon. Oats and other 
cereals are grown. Salisbury is the 
county town, but Swindon is the 
largest. Among attractive old 
market towns are Marlborough, 
Chippenham, Caine, Warminster, 
Devizes, Trowbridge, Malmesbury, 
and Wilton, after which the county 
is named. Sights include Salisbury 
cathedral ; Lacook and Malmes- 
bury abbeys ; Fonthill, Bowood, 
and Longleat among houses. Beau- 
tiful villages are too numerous to 
name. There are one bor., 4 oo. 
constituencies. Pop. 303,373. 

Wiltshire is rich in British, 
Roman, and Anglo-Saxon remains, 
notably Stonehenge and the stone 
circle of Avebury. Wansdyke is an 
ancient downland track, hut the 
six white horses in the chalk are 
modern, that at Westhuxy dating 
from 1778. Wiltshire had some 
flourishing towns in Anglo-Saxon 
times. Religious houses were 
founded and castles built under 
the Normans. Later the county 
became noted for wool and cloth. 

Literaby Associations, etc. 
The roll begins with the 12th cent, 
historian, William of Malmesbury. 
Among famous sons of the county 
may be noted Sir John Davies, 
17th century poet, born at Tis- 
bury ; Massinger, at Salisbury ; 
Hobbes, at Malmesbury ; Aubrey, 
at Easton Pierse ; 1st earl of Clar- 
endon, at Dinton ; Addison, at 
Milston, near Amesbury ; Jefferies, 
at Swindon, and Alfred Williams, 
near it ; A. G. Street, at Wilton. 
Sidney is said to have written his 
Arcadia at 'Wilton ; and James 
Thomson his Spring at Marlbor- 
ough. George Herbert was rector 
of Bemerton. East Knoyle was 
the birthplace of Wren. Among 
books in which local colour may he 
found are Jefferiesfs Story of My 
Heart, and Weyman’s The Castle 
Inn. The King’s England vol. on 
Wiltshire came out in 1939. 

Wiltsliire Regiment. Unit of 
the British army. Raised in 
Scotland in 1756 as the 62nd 
Foot, it became 
the 2nd bn. of the 
4th Foot (King’s 
Own Royal Lan- 
caster Regiment) 
in 1757, but was 
t made a separate 
corps the follow- 
ing year. Its 
flmt active service 
was with Wolfe at Quebec. In 
the American War of ifcdepen- 



Wiltshire 
Regiment badge 


dence the 62nd Foot acted as 
light infantry and earned the 
nickname of Springers. Two battle 
honours were won under Welling- 
ton in the Peninsular War. The 
62nd was engaged in the Sikh 
War, Crimean War, China War 
(1860), and Zulu War. In 1874 
the re^. was given the subsidiary 
title, Duke of Edinburgh’s, and in 
1881 absorbed as its second bn, 
the 99th Foot, which, raised in 
Scotland in 1824, had spent its 
early years guarding convicts in 
New South Wales, and saw its 
first active service against the 
Maoris, 1845-48. Both bns. 
fought in the S. African War. 

Twelve bns. of the Wiltshire 
Regt. were raised during the First 
Great War and earned the battle 
honours : Mons ; Messines, 1914, 


campaigns. It is now a regt. of the 
Royal Armoured Corps. The 
standard book on the Wiltshire 
Yeomanry is by Col. W. Pitt, 
Wimbledon. Pari, and mun., 
bor. of Surrey, England. It is 7 m. 
S.W. of London and is served by 
rly., underground 
rly„ tram, bus, 
and trolley bus. 
Its common of 
1,000 acres, pub- 
lic property since 
1871, was the- 
scene of the 

WimWedonar™ 

remains of a Celtic earthwork, called 
Caesar’s Camp. In 1922 it was en- 
larged by 42 acres laid out as a 
war memorial garden. The parish 
church, S. Mary’s, founded in the 




Wimbledon, Surrey. View o! the common and the old windmill 



’17, ’18; Ypres, 1914, ’17; 

Somme, 1916, ’18 ; Arras, 1917 ; 
Bapaume, 1918 ; Macedonia, 1915- 
18 ; Gallipoli, 1915-16 ; Palestine, 
1917-18 ; Bagdad. In the Second 
Great War bns. fought in Burma 
and N.W. Europe. The depot is 
at Devizes, 

Wiltshire Yeomanry. Senior 
cavalry regt. of the British terri- 
torial army. It was raised in 1794 
as a volunteer 
regt. for home de- 
fence against the 
threatened French 
invasion. It first 
saw active service 
in the S. African 
War, when it pro- 
vided a company 
for the 1st Im- 
perial Yeomanry. 

In the First Great 
War the regt. 
fought unde/ 

AUenby in Egypt 
and Palestine. At the outbreak of 
the Second Great War, it moved 
to Palestine with the 1st cavalry 
div,, and after the campaign in 
Syria was mechanised and joined 
the 8th anhy. It was the first 
British armoured unit to break 
through the. German lines at 
Alamein, and thereafter fought 
through the N. Africa and Italy 


14th century, was rebuilt 1788,. 
1843, and 1860, and has a mortu- 
ary chapel erected by Viscount 
Wimbledon (d. 1638). Near are- 
the headquarters of the All-Eng-, 
land lawn tennis club where the- 
famous tournament is held ann-. 
ually in June-July. Wimbledon,; 
chartered in 1905, gives its name to ’ 
a bor. constituency. Pop. 59,000. 
See Lawn Tennis. 


Wimborne, Dorset. North side and main doorway of 
the cruciform minster of S. Cuthberga 

Ccmsult History and Antiquities of 
Wimbledon, W. A. Bartlett, 1865 
Wimbledon Common, W. Johnson,. 
1912 ; G. Boas, 1947. 

Wimborne. Urban dist. andi 
market town of Dorset, EnglaJnd: 
It is 6 m. N. of Poole by rly. Men- 
tioned by early writers as Vibur- 
nan, it vras probably a Romaiij 
station, but grew to importancei^ 
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with the building of the collegiate 
church or minster of S. Cuthberga, 
founded by Edward the Confessor 
in 1043. Cruciform in plan, this 
has a transitional Norman tower, a 
15th century Perp. tower at the 
W. end, a lunar orrery, and a 
chained library. There is a free 
grammar school in'Wimborne, at 
which Matthew Prior, a native, 
was educated. Market day, Tues. 
Pop. approx, 4,250. 

W tm borne, VlscouNT. British 
title home by the family of Guest. 
In 1838 Sir Josiah Guest, M.P. 
(1785-1852), a 
wealthy iron* 
master in S. 

Wales, was 
made a bar- 
onet. His son 
Ivor (1835- 
1914) was 
made Baron 
Wimborne in 
1880. His son, 

Ivdr Churchill 
Guest (1873- 
1939), after education at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
service in the S. African War, was 
M.P. for Plymouth 1900-06, then 
for Cardiff until in 1910 he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron 
Ashby St. Ledgers. Paymaster- 
general 1910-12, and lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, 1915-18, he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s barony, 
1914, and was raised in 1918 to a 
viscounty. This came on his death, 
June 14, 1939, to his son Ivor (b. 
Eeb. 21, 1903), 

Wimereus. Village of Prance. 
In the dept, of Pas-de-Calais, it 
stands 4 m. N. of Boulogne-sur- 



1st Visct. Wimborne, 
British politician 
Russell 


and became a black-and-white 
artist. He served in the S. African 
War with Paget’s Horse, and soon 
after his return to England began 
writing for the stage, supplying 
lyrics for many successful musical 
comedies, e.g. The Arcadians, 1909; 
The Balkan Princess, 1910 ; The 
Sunshine Girl, 1912. Later he 
wrote, alone or in collaboration, 
the words for musical shows, also 
light comedies, e,g. The Passing 
Show, 1914 ; Bric-a-Brac, 1915 ; 
My Lady Prayle, 1916 ; Blue- 
beard’s Eighth Wife, 1922 ; A 
Warm Corner, 1929. He also pro- 
vided scripts for films. 

Wimsey, Lord Peter. Hero 
of the detective novels of Dorothy 
L. Sayers {q.v.). Making his first 
appearance in Whose Body ?, 1923, 
he was featured in some 10 other 
novels, as well as in short stories ; 
on the stage he appeared in Bus- 
man’s Honeymoon (by Dorothy 
Sayers and M. St. Clare Byrne), 
produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
London, in 1936, when the part 
was played by Dennis Arundell. 
Lord Peter, a former Oxford 
cricket blue and a skilled musician, 
is superficially a rather cynical 
young man about town; but his 
intellect, under a veneer of mental 
lethargy, is first-rate, enabling him 
to solve the most complicated 
problems in detection. He has 
also an interest in works of art of 
obscure periods, satisfied by his 
immense wealth. 

Wimshurst Machine. In 
electricity, a self-exciting induc- 
tion machine for producing static 
electricity. It has two glass plates 
mounted on the same spindle but 



Wimeieux, France. Air view of the vifia^e* a jsritash ho^yicax case in me 
First Great War, and G.H.Q. of the in the Second Great War 


Mer, at the mouth of the small 
Wimereux stream, and is a bathing 
resort. It was an important 
British hospital base during the 
First Great War; and during the 
later stages of the withdrawal of 
the B.E.P., 1940, it became G.H.Q. 

Wimperis, Arthur Harolb 
(b. 1874). British writer for the 
theatre. Bom in London, Deo. 3, 
1-874, he«was educated at Dulwich, 


revolving in opposite direotions. 
On the outer sides of the plates or 
disks are a number of tinfoil stripis. 
On either side of the plates, which 
are well, varnished, is a diametral 
cofiductor,' consisting of tinsel 
brushes which almost touch the 
pla^. Collecting combs occupy 
ail mterinediate position almo^ 
touching the thifoil strips, and are 
■ oonnected to the inner coatings of 



i two Leyden 
jars, the outer 
! coatings of 
which are in 
, c onnexion. 



J. G. Winant, 
American diplomatist 


These electrical 
capacitances are 
charged with 
electricity of 

Wimshurst Machine, ° 

Model of the self- potential 
exciting indnetion acquired bemg 
machine which limited by the 

insolation of tho 

air and the ap- 
paratus itself. The machine is 
named after James Wimshurst, 
F.E.S. (1832-1903), who invented 
it and who personally built nearly 
100 specimens of various types. 

Winant, John Gilbert U889- 
3947). American politician and 
diplomatist. Born in New York, 
Feb. 23, 1889, 
he went from 
S . Paul’s 
school. Con- 
cord, N.H., to 
Pri n ceton 
university. 

After a short 
period as his- 
tory teacher 
at his old 
school, he 
entered the 
New Hampshire legislature as a. 
Bepuhlican, though with pro- 
gressive ideas. When the U,S.A. 
entered the First Great War 
Winant joined the expeditionary 
force, commanding one of the first 
air squadrons to serve in Europe. 
After the war he made a fortune 
as part discoverer and exploiter 
of oilfields in Texas, hut con- 
tinued his political career in New 
Hampshire. For three terms he 
was governor of the state, being- 
elected in 1925, 1931, and 1933.. 
In 1935 he became assistant, 
director of the I.L.O. in Geneva,, 
being appointed director in 1938,. 
and supervising its removal to 
Canada early in the Second Great 
War. • Winant had always sup- 
ported Roosevelt’s “new deal,” and 
the president sent him to London 
as ambassador in X941. Tn 1946 
he received an honorary O.M., and 
returned to the tJ.S.A*, where he 
committed suicide on Nov. 3, 1947. 
His hook, A Letter from Gros- 
venor Square,' appeared thereafter. 

Wincanton. Town of Somerset, 
England. It is situated 10 m: S.E^ 
of Wells, and has rly. connexion 
with Templecoinbe. It ori- 
ginally caUed WyndcaletqBj ‘a^^er 
the river Cale, which flows’ neaac. 
The town was almost d^troyed 
by fire in 1707, and the> l4liL.Gen» 
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tury tower of the otherwise modem 
ehurch is almost the only old 
building, though a house is alleged 
to be that where William of Orange 
stayed on his way from Torbay to 
London, after the first engagement 
in the Revolution of 1688. There 
is agricultural trade. Pop. 2,000. 

Winceby, Village and parish in 
the Lindsey div. of Linos, England. 
It is 5 m. E. of Homcastle, and is 
noted as the scene of a battle in 
which the parliamentary forces 
routed the Roj'alists, Oct. 11, 1643. 

Winch ( A.-S. wince, bent handle). 
Device for drawing a load or lifting 
a weight. In its simple form it con- 



Winch. A motoi-driven, enclosed 
two-gear winch used on passenger 
ships. Top, type used as builders’ 
hoist 

Bv courtesy of Clarlee, Chavman A Co., Ltd. 

sists of a pair of frames spaced 
apart, fixed to a common base and 
providing secure hearings for a 
shaft which projects on either 
side where it is twice bent to a right 
angle to form a cranked handle. A 
rope is secured to the shaft and 
wound romd it >by turning a 
handle. By this means a load may 
be drawn along, or by passing the 
rope round an elevated pulfey a 
weight may he lifted. 


Winchcombe, Mar- 
ket town of Gloucester- 
shire, England. It is 
situated in a valley of . 
the Cotswolds, 7 m. N.E. 
of Cheltenham on the rly. 

S. Peter’s is a 15th 
century church freely 
restored, and the whole 
town is architecturally 
celebrated. Near by is 
Hailes abbey. Pop. 2,741 . 

Winchell, Walter 
(b. 1897). An American 
journalist. Born in New 
York, April 7, 1897, he 
joined a juvenile vaude- V^^chdsi 

viUe company at 13, * 

later appearing as an 
adult variety artist. In 1922 he 
joined the staff of the Vaudeville 
News, and from 1924 was dramatic 
critic of the New York Evening 
Graphic. In 1929 he transferred 
to the New 
York Daily 
Mirror, being 
engaged in the 
same capacity, 
but soon mak- 
ing a name by 
a daily column 
of sensational 
gossip, in 
which he dis- Walter WincheU, 
oussed almost 

all aspects of events of the day. 
His “ feud ” with Ben Bernie was 
eagerly followed. Winchell also 
acted as a radio commentator and 

• appeared in 

Winchelsea. 

Parish and form- 
er seaport of 
Sussex, England. 

It is situated on 
a hill among the 

flnndielseaimiis marshes near tie 
Brede, 8 m. N.E. 
of Hastings. The original town 
was made a Cinque Port by William 
I and was a useful seaport. The 
new Winchelsea was founded by 
Edward I and did a busy trade, 
but in the 16th century the bar- 



lea, Sussex. Parish church of S. Thomas 
, built in the new Winchelsea founded by 
Edward I 

hour became choked ; since then 
the town has dwindled in size, 
although until the Reform Act of 
1832 it returned two members to 
parliament. Its buildings include 
the parish church of S. Thomas k 
Becket, a court house, town hall, 
and four of the old town gates. 
There is a rly. station. Pop. 160. 
For the peerage, see Winchilsea. 

Winchester. City and co. town 
of Hants, England. It stands on 
the Itchen, 66 m. S.W. of London 
and 12 m. N. of 

surrounding ||^S] 

agricultural |B m Ma i 

tary centre, with 

banwks; and Wmohesterams 

had its own M.P, until 1918, when 
it became part of a oo. div. Pop. 
22,969. 

The bishopric of Winchester 
ranks as one of the most important 
in the country. The cathedral, ori- 
ginally dedicated to S. Swithun, 
is the longest in England (526 ft.) 
and has some magnificent features, 
especially the nave. It is largely 
Gothic, but some Norman work 
survives. Early in the 20th century 
the foundations were found to he 
faulty and an extensive restora- 
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tion scheme was completed. Of the 
other churches S. Swithun’s, a tiny 
building over the King’s Gate, is 
the most notable. Secular build- 
ings include the ruins of Wolvesey 
Castle, official residence of the 
bishop ; the city cross ; and the 
county hall, wherein is the so- 
called round table of King Arthur. 
The West Gate stands at the top 



of Wykeham in united titles by a cousin, George 
1382, it is the old- William5’inch-Hatton(1791-1858), 
est of the great 9th earl, who is remembered for his 
schools, and on bloodless duel with Wellington 
it the existing in 1829, the last between public 
public school figures in England, 
system has been A descendant, Christopher 

largely modelled. Denys (b. 1936), became in 1950 


system has been A descendant, Christopher 
county U^Xi, WiXClCJUJ. IB uuc ou- largely modelled. Denys (b. 1936), became in 1950 

called round table of King Arthur. Winchwtw College j^g |g 2.6th earl of Winehilsea and 11th 

The West Gate stands at the top ^ the College of of Nottingham. He is hereditary 

of High Street, and the only other S. Mary at Winchester, and it lord of the royal manor of Wye. 
relic of the fortifications is 'King’s has had from the first a close An eldest son bears the courtesy 
Gate leading to the close. One mile connexion with New College, title of Viscount Maidstone, and 
S. is the hospital of S. Cross (^.t.). Oxford, where scholarships are the country seat is at Painswiok 
Winchester was a Celtic, and still reserved for Winchester boys. Mill, Glos. 
later a Roman settlement, its early The nucleus of the school is the Winehilsea^ Aitne Pinch, 

name being Venta Belgarum. It chapel, cloisters, qut dr ingle, and Countess of (1660-1720). Eng- 

other buildings of the lish poet. Daughter of Sir W. 
14th century still used Kingsmill, of Southampton, she 
by the 70 scholars, was a maid of honour to the 
Around are newer second wife of James H, and 
buildings and the 10 married Heneage Pinch, after- 
houses in which live wards 5th earl of Winehilsea. 
the commoners, about Her literary attainments were ac- 
400 in number. Class- knowledged by PopC; Rowe, 
ics are the chief sub- Cibber, and the foremost writers, 
ject of study, but though she was popularly derided 
mathematics, science, as a bluestockmg. Imscellany 
and modem languages Poems written by a Lady was 
are also taught, the title of her first published 
Winchester boys call volume in 1713, which included 
themselves Wyke- Axistomenes, a tragedy. The 
Winchester, Hampshire. The high street, showing hamists. The school Spleen, a Pindaric ode, 1701, is 

(right) the elaborate pinnacled 14th century Butter motto is Manners her other major work. She died 

Makjih. Man. Sir Aug. 5, 1720, Her poems were 
became the capital of Wessex, and Herbert Baker designed a notable edited by M. Reynolds, 1903. 
was for a time the capital of Eng- memorial of the First Great War. Winckelmann, Johann 

land. Here the Anglo-Saxon kings See St. Catherine’s Hilh Joachim (1717-68). German art 


held their court and here many are 
buried. William I built a castle here. 
Winchester had a large annual fair 
held on St. Giles’s Hifl, just outside 
the city. See Alfred ; Almshouses ; 
Austen, J. ; Pilgrims’ Way ; Rere- 
dos. Consult Winchester, G. W. 
Kitchin, 1890, 

Winchester, Marquess OF. An 
English title, the premier of its 
class. It has been borne by the 
family of Paulet {q.v,) since 1551, 
when Sir William Paulet, who held 
high office under Henry VIII and 
Edward VI, was promoted from 
earl. His descendant John (d. 
1675), 6th marquess, was the noble- 
man who held Basing House for 
Charles I. His son Charles (d. 




memorial of the First Great War. Winckelmann, Johann 
See St. Catherine’s Hilh Joachim (1717-68). German art 

critic. Bom at 

Stendal, Saxony, 
Dec. 9, 1717, he 
studied theology, 
medicine, and 
mathematics, and 
in 1754 secured a 
librarian’s ap- 
pointment at 
Rome, where he 
devoted himself 
to the study of 
antiquities. The 
result was his His- 
tory of Ancient 
Winchester College. Part o! the buildings and qpadrsn gle which 

<dtb, oldest ot England’, great Mbool. .^ed^roM- 

Winehilsea and Nottingham, mopolitan reputation. The first 
of. English title borne by to describe the objects of art 
the family of Tinch since 1628. at Pompeii and Herculaneum, 




1699), 6th marquess, was made duke the family of Finch since 1628. at Pompeii and Herculaneum; 
of Bolton in 1689, and from then The earldom of Winehilsea was Winckelmann became superin- 


until 1794 the two titles were then granted to Viscountess Maid- tendent of antiquities at Rome, 
united. That year Henry, 6th duke stone, daughter of Sir ^ Thomas but he was 
and 11th marquess, died without Heneage, and wife of Sir Moyle robbed and 
sons; the dukedom became ex- Finch. Their son Thomas became murdered at 
tinot, but the marquessate passed earl in 1633, and was succeeded Trieste, June 
to George Paulet (d. 180(>), a des- next year by his son Heneage^ 8, ^68. 


tinot, hut the marquessate passed , 

to George Paulet (d. 180(>), a des- next year by his son Heneage^ 8, ^68. 

Cendant of the 4th marquess. The who was rewarded for his loyalty Winckler, 
peerage came in 1899 to Henry to the Stuarts by the barony of Hugo (1863- 
(b. Oct. 30, 1862), 16th marquess, FitzherbOTt in 1660. On the 1913). German 
a soldier, who was president of the death in 17^9 of John, 6th earl, Orienl^list. 

T.A., 1909-17. iS'ce Basing House, the title passed to a kinsman, BomatGiMen- 
Wlnckestet Ck>neg^e. English Dani^, 2nd earl of Nottingham. hainichen,Sax- j jrWinckelmana, 
public school. Founded by William His son was succeeded in the on y, July 4, Oernum artedtio 

2 IBin 
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1863, he studied in Berlin, and at- 
tained the university chair of 
Oriental languages and history, 
1904. He excavated Boghazkdi, 
in Cappadocia, 1906-07, dis- 
covering a cuneiform version of 
the Rameses-Hittite treaty, two 
temples, and many inscribed 
tablets, some since identified 
as Hittite. There is an Eng. trans. 
of his History of Babylonia and 
Assyria, 1907. He translated the 
Tell el-Amama letters, 1896 ; the 
Code of Hammurabi, 1904; and 
made contributions to O.T. study. 
He died in April, 1913. 

WincoaL Low powdered per- 
mitted explosive, which gives rise 
to a large spreading effect, and 
at the same time reduces shattering, 
thus givmg good quality coal. 
It is claimed that safety in the 
presence of fire-damp is increased 
wth this class of explosive. The 
composition is 13-16 p.c. partly 
gelatinised nitroglycerine, 29-35 
p.c. ammonium nitrate, 11-17 p.c, 
sodium nitrate, 3-5 p.c. wood meal, 
36-39 p.c. sodium chloride. See 
Permitted Explosives. 

^ Wind. Horizontal movement of 
air over the earth’s surface, 
specified by its speed and the 
direction from which it blows. 
Near the ground the wind speed is 
generally expressed in knots, 
m.p.h., etc., or as a force on the 
Beaufort scale (see Gale), and in 
the free air in units of speed only ; 
the direction is always understood 
as that from which it blows, and 
is expressed in compass points or 
in degrees measured from true 
North, e.g. E. = 90°, S. = 180°, 
W, — 270°. The habit of naming 
local winds according to their 
character, or some peculiarity 
associated with the direction from 
which they blow, has persisted 
to the present time, chiefly in 
the Mediterranean, where occur 
the Bora, from the N. ; the 
Levanter and Ponente, from the 
direction respectively of the rising 
and setting sun ; the Gregali, from 
Greece; the Mistral, the master 
wind; and the Sirocco, the hot 
southerly wind. 

The force or speed of the surface 
wind is measured by means of an 
anemometer (q.v.). Direction re- 
cording is either directly or re- 
motely from a wind vane. During 
and after the Second Great War 
radar superseded tracking pilot 
balloons with theodolites as a 
means of measuring upper winds. 
The sp^ of a steady wind can be 
me^ur^ by the force or pressure 
which it ©xerfis on a ;^ane surface 
at right angles to it. ^periments 
have shown that, for a circular 


plate of about one sq. ft. in area 
and for air of normal density, 
P = 0’003t?2, where P is the pres- 
sure in lb. per sq. ft. and v the 
velocity in m.p.h. The relationship 
between mean wind speed, in 
m.p.h., and Beaufort force {P) is 
given by tj = 1*87 
In the British Isles, where 
continuous records of wind are 
available at nearly 50 meteoro- 
logical stations, the average velo- 
city over a period of one hour has 
rarely, if ever, exceeded 70 m.p.h., 
although gusts of 100 m.p.h. and 
upwards have been recorded. 
Gusts, i.e, short-period fluctuations 
resulting from interference by ir- 
regularities of the surface over 
which the air is flowing, are to be 
distinguished from squalls, sudden 
blasts of wind due to some meteoro- 
logical cause and lasting usually 
for a few mins, before dying 
away as suddenly as they begin. 
Speeds greater than that of a 
hurricane have been recorded at 
the earth’s surface, the greatest 
being 231 m.p.h. at a height of 
about 6,000 ft. on Mount Washing- 
ton, U.S.A., on April 12 , 1934 . 

Estimation of Wind Force 
The^ estimation of the force of 
the wind, for meteorological pur- 
poses, is exceedingly difiicult, 
since the wind at a particular 
place is never steady, but blows 
in a series of gusts and lulls with 
accompanying fluctuations of direc- 
tion. In fact, the atmosphere may 
be regpded as usually in a state of 
turmoil, with hills, trees, houses, 
etc., obstructing the motion of 
the air, which often develops into 
eddies of varying size (see Turbu- 
lence), Thus the variation of wind 
in the lowest layers is governed 
by the turbulent interchange of 
momentum between the surface 
air and that sufficiently high 
(roughly 2,000 ft.) to be outside 
the influence of surface friction. 
As the various effects which wind 
produces locally during its travel, 
e.g'. movement of trees, banging 
of doors, raising of waves on the 
sea, all dissipate some of its energy 
by convertmg it from a steady 
flow into eddy motion and ulti- 
mately into the irregular motion 
of heat, the speed of the wind 
geprally increases rapidly with 
height until the undisturbed wind 
of the free air is reached. This rate 
of increase depends upon the extent 
of mixing, or^ turbulence, of the 
surface and higher layers, and is 
most marked when the miTing is 
least. 

The effect of surface obstacles is 
well illustrated by a comparison 
of anemograph records on the roof 


of the Air ministry in London, and 
at the Bell Rock lighthouse, which 
has an open exposure to the sea in 
all directions. The latter records 
are by far the steadier ; the gusts 
and lulls, being much less promi- 
nent, give the traces a narrower 
appearance. Above 2,000 ft. or so 
the variation of wind with height 
depends upon the variation of the 
pressure gradient with height, 
which, in turn, depends upon the 
distribution of temp. — determining 
the density and hence the pressure 
of the air. 

At many land stations there is a 
well-marked tendency for the wind 
to increase in speed" and veer (in 
the N. hemisphere) during the 
morning and afternoon, and de- 
crease and back towards evening. 
This rise in speed is due to the 
increased mixing of the layers of 
air, caused by the heating up of 
the land and the resulting convec- 
tion: momentum is thus trans- 
ferred from the upper layers to 
the surface. The diurnal variation 
vanishes in cloudy weather, and 
at other times may be masked, e.g. 
by changes in the general pressure 
distribution. On the coast the 
effects of land and sea breezes 
introduce complication. Up to 
certain limits the upper wind is 
subject to a variation which is the 
reverse of that at the surface, since 
the momentum gained by the sur- 
face air during the daytime comes 
from the upper air. At the top of 
the Eiffel Tower (LOCO ft.) there 
are falls in wind speed in the 
middle of the day of about 5 m.p.h. 
in Jan. and 8 m.p.h. in July, 
compared with rises of about 
2 m.p.h. and 4 m.p.h. respectively 
near the base. 

The primary cause of wind is 
the differences in solar and ter- 
restrial radiation, which set up 
irregularities of temp, and give 
rise to convection currents. The 
air is forced to move by gravity, 
sometimes working through the 
agency of pressipse difference. 
Although at any place the wind is 
never constant in either speed or 
direction, there is a pronounced 
tendency for it to blow most 
frequently from one direction. 
These prevailing winds over the 
earth constitute a general circula- 
tion. In equatorial regions there is 
a belt, the doldrums, where low 
pressure calms, and light, variable 
winds are experienced. Towards 
this bdt two great sets of winds 
blow from the horse lats., high 
pressure calms located about 
30°-50° N. and S, of the equator. 
These are the trade winds, which 
blow equatorwards from the N.E. 
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Windermere, Westmorland, England. A remarkable air photograph of the 
lake taken by the infra-red process 


in the N. hemisphere and from the 
S.E. in the S. hemisphere. From 
the horse lats. other winds, the 
westerlies, blow polewards. N. of 
the equator these are the south- 
westerlies ; in- the S, hemisphere 
they blow from the N.W., and are 
called the roaring forties or brave 
west winds, owing to their persist- 
ence in about lat. 40°. The 
monsoon winds are seasonal in 
character, the S.W. monsoon 
bringing rain to India in summer, 
whereas the N.E. monsoon is cool 
and dry. Various local winds, 
whirlwinds and tornadoes, hurri- 
canes and cyclones, katabatic 
winds, e.g. Bora, and land and sea 
breezes, are superimposed upon 
this circulation. Bte Meteor- 
ology ; Monsoon ; Trade Winds. 

A. J. Bruminond, r.B.Uet.S. 

Wind Action. In geology, the 
action of wind in eroding, trans- 
porting, and depositing material. 
Wind in desert regions forms a 
natural sand-blast which is capable 
of wearing away and polishing out- 
cropping rocks. Soft beds and 
zones of fracture or weakness are 
particxdarly susceptible to this 
attack ; and differential weather- 
ing, in which more resistant rook 
stands out and weak rooks, etc., 
are fretted away, is * highly de- 
veloped. Hence rock exposures 
are often fantastically carved. 
Undercutting of rook masses is 
common because the main move- 
ment of wind-driven sand is near 
the ground. Undercutting of loose 
rock fragments causes them to tip 
over after a time, thus exposing 
fresh surfaces to the sand-blast. 

Wind is directly responsible for 
the deposition of sand in dunes of 
various types. Light material is 
carried in air in suspension, and 
may be transported right out of the 
des^ region as ffuo dust clouds^ 
Such du$t is lat^ deposited as 
loess. Wind action is irddbited by 
vegetation, especially by grass. 


which is sown extensively to pre- 
vent movement of dunes. Destruc- 
tion of such protective covering 
has occurred in central U.S.A., 
Australia, E. Africa, etc., through 
excessive ploughing, monoculture, 
over-stocking of the land, fire, and 
other causes which allow wind 
action to work on the loose fine- 
grained soil, removing it from one 
region, leaving barren, stony 
ground behind, and depositing it 
elsewhere to suffocate crops. 
Bee Desert ; Dune ; Dust Bowl ; 
Geology ; Loess ; Soil Erosion. 

Windage. Term in gunnery for 
the leakage of propellant gases be- 
tween the sides of the projectile 
and walls of the bore in rifles, gims, 
or cannon. Shell for use in cannon 
are fitted with driving bands, fre- 
quently constructed to form 
special gas-checks. 

Windau. German name of the 
Latvian town Ventspils (g.v.). 

WindauSy AdoiiF (b. 1876). 
German chemist, bom in Berlin on 
Christmas day, 1876. At school 
and university there, and at Frei- 
burg, he first studied medicine, 
later chemistry. From 1915 he 
was professor and director of the 
general laboratory at Gottingen. 
His research work concerned 
choletfterin, stearines, glycosides, 
and from 1935 vitamins j he pro- 
duced synthetically the anti- 
rachitic vitamin D. In 1928 he was 
awarded the Hobel prize for 
chemistry ajid the Pasteur medal. 


tVlxi^ek, S. W. Africa. General view 
capital of S. W. Africa 


Windermere. Largest lake in 
England, lying wholly within 
Westmorland. Its length is lOJ m., 
and it covers nearly 6 sq. m., hut 
does not exceed 1 m. in width. The 
places on its banks include Lake- 
side, at the foot, where the rly. 
touches it, Waterhead at the other 
end, and Bowness in the middle. 
Various short streams flow into it, 
and its waters flow by the Leven to 
Morecambe Bay. Steamers ply regu- 
larly on the lake. Bee Lake District. 

Windermere. Urban dist. of 
Westmorland, England. On the 
E. shore of the lake, 4 m. S.E. of 
Ambleside, it has a rly. station, ad- 
joins Bowness, and is the starting- 
place for excursions round the 
lake. It was called Birthwaite 
before the opening of the rly. 
The Church of St. Martin contains 
good 15th century stained glass 
and ancient paintings. Pop, 6,451. 

Windfall. Anything blown down 
by the wind, such as fruit from 
trees. In English law, windfalls are 
trees, other than fruit trees, blown 
down by the wind. They belong to 
the landlord, unlike timber, which 
is the property of the tenant. 

Windflower. Popular name for 
the wood anemone (Anemone nem- 
orosa). Bee Anemone. 

Windham, William (1750- 
1810). British politician. Bom 
May 3, 1750, and educated at Eton 

and University 

College, Ox- 
ford, he became 
in 1783 secre- 
tary to the 
lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. He 
was elected 
Whig M.P. for 
^ ... Norwich, 1784, 
WiUiam Windham, j rAtn-ined 
British statesman retamea 

that seat for 
18 years. A staunch follower of 
Pitt, he became secretary at war, 
with a seat in the cabinet, 1794- 
1801, and in 1806 was secretary for 
war and the colonies in Grenville^s 
All the Talents ministry. He died 
June 4, 1810. ConsuiU his Diary, 
1784-1810,ed. Mrs. H. Baring, 1866. 

Windhoek. The capital of 
South-West Africa. It is oon- 

nected fey riy. 

Walvis Bay, 
^ioh lies 170 m. 
to W. The Ger- 
mans made it the 
capital of their 
protectorate, and 
it remained so 
until entered by 
S. African forces. 
May, 1915. hi 

oIHi«townBiia ^ 

govt, bmlding^an 


of the town and 
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R.C. cathedral, and’ a Lutheran 
church ; parks, gardens, and hot 
medicinal springs. Around Wind- 
hoek is pastoral country, with sil- 
ver, copper, lead, and salt deposits. 
Pop. 18,770 (incl. 5,000 whites). 

Wind Instrument, In music, 
instrument in which the vibrations 
are excited by the player’s breath. 
They may be broadly classified as 
(1) Flute (flute, piccolo, flageolet, 
etc.), in which the air is directed 
against that part of the instrument 
known as the lip ; (2) Reed (oboe, 
bassoon, clarinet, saxophone, etc.), 
instruments fitted with reeds, 
single or double ; (3) Brass (trum- 
pet, horn trombone, comet, etc.), 
in which the player’s tensed lips 
act as reeds. 

Wind in the Willows, The. 
Nature story by Kenneth Grahame, 
first published 1908. It personifies 
various wild animals, led by the 
wondering Mole, the resourceful 
Water Rat, the gruff but kindly 
Badger, and the scatter-brained 
boastful Toad. Besides being a 
children’s favourite (it was written 
for the author’s son, killed in a 
rly. accident at 20), it is in grace- 
ful prose, rising to heights in a 
chapter on Pan, A. A. Milne made 
a dramatised version as Toad of 
Toad Hall, 1930, and the adven- 
tures of Toad were made into a 
Walt Disney cartoon fiilm, 1950, 

Windlass. Device for hoisting 
or hauling. It is used for raising 
weights, lifting water from a well, 
or on shipboard for raising the 
anchor. A common and simple 
form consists of a horizontal barrel 
for the hauling rope, supported in 
vertical standards, and rotated by 
a.cranked handle. SeeWiach, 

Windmill. Mill operated by 
the wind. Large windmills have 
four, five, or six arms, 20-50 ft. 
long, carrying sails. A sail may he 
canvas-hack^ by a wooden lattice 
attached to the arm, or a series of 
wopden slats arranged transversely. 
The old-fashioned post mill, which 
revolved as a whole on a central 


generally of the American or an- 
nular type. The wind wheel has a 
number of curved sheet-metal 
vanes set closely to- Mi). 

gether on two rungs 
attached to the arms of 
the wheel, the combined 



Windmill. Left, tower type in which 
revolving top (A) is turned by fan tail 
(B) to keep sails in the wind. Right, 
American or annular type, used for 
pumping 

projected area of the vanes being 
two-thirds or more that of the tip 
circle. The wheel-shaft revolves in 
plain or hall hearings in a rotating 
head pivoted centrally on a light 
wooden or steel lattice tower, A 
reduction gear and crank-shaft 
transmit power to the pump-rod. 

WindmUl Theatre. London 
playhouse, in Great Windmill 
Street, W.l. It was opened Feb. 4, 
1932, under the ownership of Laura 
Henderson (d. 1944), with Vivian 
Van Damm (later proprietor) as 
producer and general manager. It 
became celebrated for continuous 
variety programmes entitled Re- 
vudeville, consisting of six per- 
formances daily, with a change 
of programme every six weeks. 
Throughout the Second Great War 
the theatre, which seats 320, livedup 
to its slogan, “We never closed.” 


casements with leaded panes. By 
the end of the 14th century im- 
mense windows, divided into many 
lights, gave opportunity for new 
devices of tracery. 

Renaissance influences in the 
■ 16 th century asserted 
the square-headed type as 
the only one for Europe, 
though during the Tudor period the 
division of lights by muUion (q.v.) 
and transom (q.v.) gave the British 
‘ window a purely national charac- 
ter. It was not before the middle 
of the 19th century that the large 
shop-window of plate-glass was 
much seen in the great European 
capitals. See Clerestory ; Dormer ; 
Glass ; Gothic Architecture ; Lat- 
tice ; Rose Window ; Stained 
Glass ; Tracery. 

Window Tax. In Great Britain, 
a tax on windows in houses con- 
taining more than six. It was first 
imposed in 1695, and was increased 
[six times between that year and 
1815. Some reduction was made 
in 1823, and the tax was repealed 
in 1851. To escape payment 
people often bricked up their win- 
dows ; such closed windows are to 
be observed in many old houses. 

Windpipe. Part of the air pas- 
sage situated between the larynx 
and the bronchi. See Trachea. 

Wind River. Mountain range of 
the U.S.A., in the W. of Wyoming. 
A division of the Rocky Mountain 
system, it trends N.W. to S.E. and 
forms a watershed of rivers flowing 
to the Pacific and Atlantic basins. 
Many of its summits reach above 
13,000 ft., Fremont Peak, the 
loftiest, attaining 13,790 ft. 

Windriish. River of Glos and 
Oxon, England. It rises in the 
Cotswolds, E. of Winchcombe and 
W. of Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and 
flows in a S,E. course to join the 
Thames below Standlake. Its 
length is about 38 m. Well-known 
towns upon its banks are Bourton- 
on-the- Water, Witney, andBurford. 

Windscreen. Transparent pan* 
el in front of the driver on a motor 


vertical pivot, embedded in a 
masonry base, has been superseded 
by the tower mill, with a fixed body 
and a revolving top. In this latter 
type the sails are kept square to tire 
wind automatically by a fantail at 
the rear, driving the top through 
gearing. The sail-shaft, molined 
upwards at an angle of about 10° to 
the horizontal, has a large toothed 
wheel on its hack end, engaging 
with another wheel on the vertical 
sh^ of the mill, or, if the sails 
drive a pump, on a secondary 
crank-shaft. 

Excepting those used for drain- 
ing fens, pumping windmills are 


Window (old Norse vmdaugay 
wind-eye). In a building, an open- 
ing in the wall for the admission of 
light and air; in modern usage, 
such an opening filled with glass. 

Tr^eryenormouslyenhancedthe 
importance of the window as an 
architectural feature, and the tra- 
ceried window developed rapidly to 
its first climax, about the middle of 
the 13th century. From being a 
narrow slit in the wall, the Gothic 
window rapidly increased in width, 
and as the needs of private houses 
asserted themselves in addition to 
those of churches, the single fix^ 
light gave place to elaborately fitted 


vehicle which gives protection 
from the elements and allows the 
driver and passengers to see the 
road ahead. It is so called because 
on the open bodies of early cars 
it was in fact merely a screen pro- 
jecting upwards from the body. 
Nowadays it forms the front panel 
extending from the scuttle to th6 
front rail of the roof. Glass must 
by law he unsplinterable, and is 
usually carried in a metal frame 
hinged at the top so that it can be 
opened, though it may be a fixed 
panel. To ensure visibility in fog 
hot air is led from the car heater 
close to the surface of the glassi 
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WorDSOREEN Wiper. To en- and was anciently known as Win- 


sure that the glass of the wind- 
screen is kept clear of rainspots or 
snow, there is provided a thin rub- 
ber blade with a metal backing. 


dlesore, Wyndeshour, or Wynd- 
sore, i.e, winding shore. Edward 
the Confessor, who had a palace 
here, presented the surrounding 


which is pivoted to a moving arm. land to the abbot of Westminster, 
The arm is attached on the end of from whom it was obtained, in 
the spindle, which is given a exchange for some lands in Essex, 
reciprocating motion through suit- by William I. Remains of ancient 


able gears from a small electric 


Windscreen. 

Working arrange- 
ment and com- 

ponents of an ^ 

electrical wind- \sg)v 

screen wiper * 

motor, so that jl 

when the driver | " LPinp 

switches on the 

wiper the blade 

sweeps a wide arc on the glass im- 


buildings, supposed to be part of 
the Confessor’s pal- 
ace, were disoov- 
ered in 1919. 

Windsor. Town 

eMlElra South 

lifflltw Wales, Australia. 

It stands on the 
1 ^^ Hawkesbury river 

34 m. by rly. hf.W. 
of Sydney. The 
state agricultural 
college is near here. 
Pop. 3,360. An- 
other Windsor is 
a suburb of Bris- 
,;^r\ bane. 

'port's 

rr^TS Nova Scotia, Can- 

ZjL ada. It stands at 
the mouth of the 
Avon, where it falls 
into Minas Basin, in 
Hants co.‘, 46 m. N.W. of Halifax, 


mediately in front of him. Another and is the junction of the Midland 
form of wiper is actuated by a rly. with the Dominion Atlantic rly. 


simple pneumatic device connected 
by a small bore tube to the in- 


Its industries include shipping. 
Much gypsum is found in the local- 


duetion system of the engine so ity. HereisKiog’sCoUege In 


that suction causes a piston to 
move to and fro. 

Windsor, New. Royal and mun. 


1919 the business part of the town 
was destroyed by fire. Pop. 3,436. 
Windsor. City and lake port of 


bor. and market town of Berks, Ontario, Canada. It stands on the 
England. On the right bank of the Detroit river, just opposite Detroit, 
Thames, 22 m. U.S,A., in the extreme S.W. of 
W. of London, the prov., 228 m. S.W. of Toronto, 
it is served by It has stations on the C.N.R., 
rlys. and is a the C.P.R., Michigan Central, 
Green Line bus Wabash, and P^re Marquette rlys., 
terminus. It is has electric rly, in the streets, and 
connected by is connected with Detroit by the 
bridges with Eton Ambassador Bridge and a tunnel 
wmcsor arms D a t o h e t. under the river and a steam ferry 

Once a chapelry of Clewer, Wind- on it. Steamers go from Windsor 
sor was made a free bor. and given to the ports on the Great Lakes and 
a market by Edward I. Its build- the St. Lawrence. The industries, 
ings include the town hall, com- for which electric power is derived 
pleted by Wren, 1686; parish from Niagara, include making 
church of S. John the Baptist, re- motor cars, paint, machinery, iron 
built 1822, interior remodelled and steel go^^, flour, and bricks. 
1869 ; garrison church of Holy The pop. of 105,311 makes it the 
Trinity, 1842 ; royal mews ; and eighth biggest in Canada, 
a museum with Shakespeare relios. Windsor. Family name of the 
Windsor gives its name to a oo. royal house of Great Britain. The 
constituency. The castle (inolud- royal family bdongs> by vir- 
ing its Great Park) is separately tue of llie marriage between Vic- 


described. M^ket day> Sat, Pop. 
19,940. Annals of Wiiidsor, 


toiia and Aib^ to the German 
family known as ^e house of S^xe- 


R. R. Tighe and J. E. Da^^ 18^. ^buig-Golha, itself a scion of the 
Windsor, Onn. Village of fatoHy 6f the dukes and kiiigs of 

England. It is 2 m. S.E. 'tbie ^^ony^ known also as that of 
town and castle of the same naxhet Wetihi. On July 17, 1917, George 


V by proclamation declared that 
henceforward his family should be 
known as 

and family of 
Windsor,” 

By the birth 
of a son to 
Princess Eliza- 
beth in 1948 
it became 

probable that ^ ^ 

«>iA Royal House of 

sne wo^d be Windsor arms 
the last sove- 
reign of that house and her suc- 
cessor the first of another. 

Windsor, Edw^d Albert 
Christian Gborqb Andrew Pat- 
RICK David, Dtjke of (b. 1894). 
British prince, formerly Edward 
Vni, king of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the British 
oversea dominions, emperor of 
India. He was bom at White 
Lodge, Richmond Park, Surrey, 
June 23, 1894, eldest child of the 
duke and duchess of York, after- 
wards King George V and Queen 
Mary. He was a naval cadet at 
Osborne from 1907 and at Dart- 
mouth from 1909. On his father’s 
• succession to the throne, 1910, he 
became duke of Cornwall, and on 
his 17th birthday was invested at 
Carnarvon Castle as prince of 
Wales, being created K.G. the 
same year. In 1912 he entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Gazet- 
ted to the Grenadier Guards on 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War, he was soon, in deference to 
his ardent desire for service over- 
seas, appointed A.D.C. to Sir John 
French, and was frequently under 
fire on the western front. He 
served on the staff of the Mediter- 
ranean Expeditionary Force in 
Egypt, 1916 ; on the Italian front, 
1917-18 ; and with the Canadian 
corps in 1918, 

After the war he nndertook a 
series of imperial and world tours 
which were a marked personal 
success as well as of considerable 
practi<ml value in cementi^ the 
bonds of empire. The most impor- 
tant were to Canada, 1919 ; Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, West Indies, 
1920; Malta, India, Ceylon, and 
Far East, 1921 ; Africa a^ S. 
America, 1925; Canada a^in 
(with Stanley Baldwin, the prime 
minister) for the 60 tt amuverMwy 
of the founding of the dominion, 
1927 ; E. Africa (with the duke 
of Gloucester), 1928; a tour cut 
i^ort by his jhither^s critical illness ; 

El Africa again, 1930; Argentina, 

1 931 . Everywhere his remarkable 
personal charm and his obvious 
preference for mformality hrouji^ht 
an enthosiastlo leoepriozu 
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Canada he purchased and stocked 
his own ranch. 

At home, in addition to the un- 
ending routine functions demanded 
of royalty, he identified himself 
especially with the views and needs 
of his fellow ex-Servicemen, be- 
coming president of the British 
Legion and also closely associated 
with Toe H. Secondly, and even 
more notably, he showed a great 
understanding of, and human 
sympathy with, the growing mass 
of unemployed workers and slum 
dwellers. His more personal pur- 
suits revealed him as a prince with 
tastes in sport, recreation, and en- 
tertainment akin to those of most 
of his generation. 

He became king on the death of 
his father, Jan. 20, 1936. No man 
ever succeeded to the throne at a 
higher level of popular esteem or 
aroused greater expectations. 

But his reign was to be one of 
the shortest in British history. It 
ended with his abdication, Dec. 10, 
1936 (to take effect from the next 
day), in order to be free to marry 
the woman of his choice. This was 
Mrs, Ernest Simpson, an American 
with whom he had been friendly 
for some years. When the king 
went on a private holiday cruise 
in the Adriatic during the summer, 
she accompanied him. Later in the 
year she divorced her husband, 
as she had divorced a previous 
husband. The British press was 
aware of this friendship hut made 
no mention of it. The U.S. press, 
far less reticent, eventually an- 
nounced that the king would 
marry Mrs. Simpson. On inquiry, 
the prime minister, Stanley Bald- 
win, was told by the king that this 
was true. Knowing that a woman 
who had been twice previously 
married was unlikely to be ac- 
cepted by the U.K. or the domin- 
ions as a queen consort, the king 
sought an opinion on the possi- 
bility of a morganatic marriage by 
which she mi^t be his wife but 
not queen. But such a position 
was unrecognized in the constitu- 
tion, and he was therefore faced 
with the alternative of renouncing 
Mjs. Simpson or renouncing the 
throne. He chose the latter, ex- 
plaining in a broadcast immedi- 
ately after the abdication : I 
have found it impossible to carry 
the heavy burden of responsibility 
and discharge my duties as king as 
I would wish to do without the help 
-amluap^ort'ofthe woman I love.” 

The most significant event of the 
short reign of this king who was 
never crowned was his visit to the 
distressed areas of the S. Wales 
coalfields. Appalled by the con- 


ditions in which unemployed miners 
were living, he gave them the pro- 
mise : “ Something will be done.” 
But the abdication intervened. 

He was succeeded by his brother 
George VI, who at once created the 
ex-king duke of Windsor. ^ The 
duke left the country immediately 
after his broadcast and lived pri- 
vately in Austria and France until 
his marriage, June 3, 1937, a 
private ceremony, at Tours, 
France. He did not visit Great 



H.B.H. the Duke oi Windsor, 
formerly King Edward vm, and 
the Duchess of Windsor 


Britain again until just after the 
outbreak of war in 1939, when he 
volunteered for army service, and 
was attached to the staff of the 
B.E.F, with the rank of major. 
From 1940 to 1947 he was governor 
of the Bahamas. 

The duchess of Windsor was 
born at Baltimore, Maryland, in 
X896. As Bessie Wallis Warfield 
she was married in 1916 to B, W. 
Spencer, a U.S. naval ojBficer, whom 
she divorced 1926, She came to 
England in 1926 ; and was married 
1928-36 to Ernest Simpson, a ship- 
broker, In 1937 sbe reverted to 
her maiden name of Warfield, Her 
marriage to the duke of Windsor 
did not entitle her to the style of 
H.K.H. Qonmlt King Edward 
VIII, his Life and Reign, H. 
BoHtho, 1937; Edward VIII, 
Duke of Windsor, B. Maine, 1937 ; 
His Was the Kingdom, F. Owen 
and R. J. Thomson, 1937; The 
Duchess of Windsor, E. H. Wilson, 
1937; The Windsor Tapestry, C. 
Mackenzie, 1938. 

Windsor Castle. Royal palace 
of England. Situated on an emi- 
nence overlooking the valley of the 
Thames and the town at its base, it 
covers, with its grounds, about 12 
acres, and is divided into a lower 
ward, middle ward, and upper ward 
or quadrangle. In the centre is 
the Round Tower or Keep; the 
state and private apartments are 
on the N.B. and E. 

Founded by William I on the 
site of an earlier fortress, and 
largely rebuilt and added to by 
William of Wykeham for Edward 


III, Windsor Castle was extended 
and renovated by George III and 
IV and Victoria. S. George’s 
chapel, a beautiful example of Per- 
pendicular Gothic, was begun by 
Edward IV and completed by 
Henry VIII, who was buried here, 
as were Jane Seymour, Charles I, 
George III, George IV, William IV, 
Edward VII, and George V. In the 
choir, separated from the nave by 
a modern altar screen, are the stalls 
and insignia of the knights of the 
garter. The vaulting of the chapel, 
a building 232 ft. long by 66 ft. 
wide, is fan-shaped. The ^bert 
memorial chapel, built by Henry 
VII, was converted into a memorial 
of the prince consort. 

The residential parts of the 
castle, library, etc., form a rich 
storehouse of artistic and other 
treasures. An unusual feature is 
Queen Mary’s Doll’s House (see 
DoU’s House). The Round Tower 
dates from the time of Edward III. 
In the Home Park, lying N. and E., 
and about 4 m. in circumference, 
are Frogmore (q.v.) House, dairy, 
and Shaw Farm. The Great Park 
lies to the S. ; its Long Walk runs 
in a straight line for nearly 3 m. 
in the direction of Virginia Water 
Farming of much of its 
1,800 acres began in the Second 
Great War, and when it was 
decided to continue this practice 
the famous herd of fallow deer 
founded by Charles II had to be 
dispersed, 1950. In the park is 
Royal Lodge. GonsyiLt Romance of 
Windsor Castle, H. Bolitho, 1947. 

Windsor Forest. A hunting 
ground of William I, a fragment of 
which still exists on the W. side of 
Windsor Great Park, Berks. Said 
originally to have been 180 m. in 
circumference, it was deforested 
in 1814. 

Wind Tunnel. Structure of 
tubular form in which models (or 
actual aircraft) are subjected to 
artificial winds. The first appara- 
tus of the kind was built by the 
Wright brothers. 

Windward Islands. Southern 
division of the Lesser Antilles, 
West Indies. They comprise the 
British colonies of Dominica, St. 
Lucia, St. Viucent, Grenada, and 
the Grenadines (half under St. 
Vincent and half under Grenada), 
forming the E. barrier to the 
Caribbean Sea, between Guade- 
loupe and Tkinidad. Though the 
Windward Islands form one group 
under a governor and commander- 
in-ohjef, each island has its own in- 
stitutions, laws, revenue, tariffs, 
etc. They have a common court of 
appeal and unite for certain other 
common purposes. Sugar, cocoa, 
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I. General view from the left bank of the Thames, showing (L. to R.) the Round Tower, S. George's Chapd, and the 
Curfew Tower. 2. Interior of S. George’s Chapel, with the stalls of banners of the Garter knights. 3- The Round 

Tower and S. George’s Gateway 

WINDSOR CASTLE; FOR EIGHT CENTURIES THE HOME OF ENGLAND'S SOVEREIGNS 


rum, spices, cotton, arrowroot, and 
timber are the chief products. The 
total area is about 800 sq. m. Pop. 
262,000, mostly negroes. See W est 
Indies ; also idands named. 

Wine. The fermented juice of 
fresh grapes gathered and pressed 
in their country of origin. Ancient 
civilizations such as the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman had 
a knowledge of wine. The vine is 
indigenous to a number of countries 
where there is sufficient sunshine 
to bring its fruit to maturity. 

To make wine the grapes should 
be harvested when perfectly ripe 
and dry, then crushed so as to ex- 
press the juice. The pressing is 
done either by treading or by a 
machiae (called in Prance a/oufoir- 
igrappoir). Grapes contain some 
98 p.o. of water and sugar, the pro- 
portion being nearly four times 
more water than sugar, and two 
p.c. of various salts, acids, and 
other substances, with no evidence 
whatever of aloohoL The juice of 
the grape is drained off alter the 


treading or pressing. An operation 
termed (in France) debourbage fol- 
lows and consists of separating all 
impurities from the must before 
fermentation. These impurities 
are, usually, the d6bris of the skins, 
pulp, pips, etc., and dust or in- 
jurious matter of any kind. 

Grape juice at first becomes tur- 
gid or turbid. In a rising temp., it 
forms carbon dioxide (carbonic 
acid gas), which escapes so that 
the juice, or must, seems to be 
boiling or effervescing. At this 
stage it consists of about 90 p.o. 
water and 10 p.o, alcohol. Pasteur 
showed that fermentation requires 
the presence of microscopic living 
organisms or “ yeast.’* A certain 
species of these organisms called 
Scusdhairwyces eUipsoidew lives on 
grape juice. It forms the bloom 
on ripe or ripening grapes freshly 
gathered in suitable weather, and 
exists in tremendous numbers on 
the skins. It sets to work directly 
Ih© grapes are presraed and the 
juice, is rimning out, and turns 


must into wine. Rain washes off 
Sacidmromyceies, hence in rainy 
seasons the must is generally not 
suffioientiy activated and poor 
wine results. 

Fermentation, or vinification, is 
a process of chemical change. It 
will take place in open or closed 
vessels, wooden vats and some- 
times glass-lined cement vats or 
tanks being generally used. In the 
mfl.Tfiyig of red wines the skins are 
allowed to remain in the mnst. 
White wines can be made from 
white grap^ or from black grapes 
having white juice, or both, hut 
no red wine can be made from 
white grapes. The skins of black 
grapes, which contain the colour- 
ing matter, are not allowed to re- 
main in the must for white wines. 

•The conservation of a dry white 
wine differs little from that of red 
wines. The period before maturity 
is reached differs according to the 
wine. Tartaric acid is present in all 
wines made from ^pes. ^ The as-i 
tringent principle is, tannizu lutoie 
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especially in red wines. A well- 
made wine should contain suffi- 
cient tartaric acid and tannin. 
If a wine is bottled whilst it is fer- 
menting, the carbonic acid gas will 
try to escape unless the corking is 
sufficient to hold it in the wine. 
When the bottle is opened and the 
wine poured out, it if properly 
made, form a moime^ i.e, it bub- 
bles, as the gas leaves the wine and 
escapes into the atmosphere. 
Both still and sparkling wines can 
he made out of almost all varieties 
of grapes. France, in normal 
years, produces more than a third 
of all the wine produced in Europe. 
Other important wine-producing 
countries are Germany (in particu- 
lar the Moselle and Rhine valleys), 
Spain (notably sherry), Portugal 
(port), Italy (chianti, barolo, lac- 
rima Christi, and many wines in 
small quantity which are unknown 
abroad) , Hungary ( Tokay ), Algeria, 
S. Africa, CJalifornia, and Austra- 
lia. See Bordeaux ; Burgundy ; 
Champagne ; Claret ; Hock ; 
Moselle ; Port ; Sherry, etc. Con- 
st^ Notes from a CSellar Book, 
G. Saintsbury, 1920 ; Handbook 
of Wine, W. J. Todd, 1922 ; Wine 
and Wine Lands, F. Hedges Butler, 
1926 ; Encyclopaedia of Wine, A. 
L. Simon, 1946. 

Wing. Organ of flight in bats, 
birds, and insects. In the bats it 
consists of anextraordinary length- 
ening of the finger-bones, over 
which, when outspread, is stretched 
a web of skin, which is continued 
backwards to include the hind legs 
from the ankle upwards and the 
greater portion of the tail. In the 
Bird the fore-limb is lengthened, 
certain hones are united, and only 
three of the fingers are represented. 
The movements of the wing are 
controlled by powerful muscles 
attached to the keeled breast-bone. 
In insects, wings are not modifica- 
tions of limbs j they consist of thin 
homy membranes, variously streng- 
thened by ribs or network of 
firmer material, and may be naked 
or covered with minute scales or 
hairs. There are usually two pairs, 
but in flies (Diptera) there is one. 

Wing. Operational division of 
the R. A.F. It normally consists of 
three squadrons of aircraft of a 
specific type fighter, bomber, or 
transport. For administrative 
purposes and at training schools, 
personnel at air stations are 
divided into wings. 

Wingate, Obdx: Charles (1903- 
44). British soldier. Bom Feb. 26, 
1903, he was educated at Charter- 
house and Woolwich and com- 
missioned in the Royal Artillery 
in 1923. After service with the 


Sudan defence force, 1928-33, 
during which he became fluent 
in Arabic and gained a profound 
knowledge of 
Middle East 
affairs, he was 
promoted cap- 
tain in 1936 
and sent to 
Palestine and 
Transjordan. 
The mufti 
o f Jerusalem 
was support- 
ing bands of 
disaffected Arabs and Syrians who 
were causing widespread disturb- 
ances. Wingate was given the 
task of restoring order, and he 
organized, trained, and led a force 
of Jewish volunteers. By 1938 he 
had restored order in the area of the 
oil pipe-line and on the N. frontier ; 
and was awarded the D.S.O. 

At the outbreak of the Second 
Great War, he was commanding 
an A. A. battery in Kent, but at the 
request of Gen. Wavell was posted 
to the Middle East and success- 
fully commanded a force of 
guerrillas raised to assist the 
Allies against the Italians in 
Abyssinia (see East Africa Cam- 
paign). During the retreat from 
Burma early in 1942, Wingate, 
again at Wavell’s request, raised 
guerrillas there. The long-range 
jungle force he built up was the 
strategic conception upon which 
the Stimate Burma campaign 
was based. Wingate’s presence in 
Burma, and the nature of his 
operations, were among the best 
kept secrets of the war ; not until 
May, 1943, was any official state- 
ment released. It was then an- 
nounced that his force, called 
Chindits, had arrived in , India 
from N. Burma after spending 
three months as wreckers in 
Japanese-controlled territory. 

Consisting of British and Gurkha 
columns with inteUigenoe "and re- 
connaissance units from the Burma 
Rifles, Wiiigate’s force penetrated 
hundreds of miles across jungles 
and valleys. The rivers Chindwin 
and Irawadi were crossed and the 
Myitkyina riy. was out in some 
80 places. Skilfully infiltrating 
through the chains of Japanese 
outposts and garrisons, the force 
operated as far as the Shan States. 

Wingate made a great personal 
impression on Winston Churchill, 
who took him, still clad in Iiis jungle 
drill, to the Quebec and Washington 
conferences of 1943. There he met 
Lord Louis Mountbatten, who 
encouraged his ideas and promised 
unlimited support. In March, 
1944, a second Chindit expedition, 


on a much larger scale, went into 
Upper Burma under Wingate, 
promoted maj.-gen. Soon after 
12,000 men had been successfully 
planted in the heart of Japanese- 
occupied territory, Wingate was 
killed in an aeroplane accident, 
March 24, while visiting forward 
positions held by his raiders between 
Silchar and Imphal. In 1947 his 
body was recovered and buried 
with military honours. 

Wingate based his operations 
on the assumption that Japanese 
troops were methodical; he al- 
ways "presented them with the 
unexpected, and that policy played 
the major part in the success of 
his two expeditions against them. 
In military outlook he combined 
the qualities of scientist and guer- 
rilla; he was solitary, elusive, and 
without regard for orthodox mili- 
tary caution. . He had extensive 
literary knowledge, and his military 
orders and proclamations invari- 
ably contained quotations from 
poetry and the Bible. See Chindits. 
Consult Wingate’s Phantom Army, 
W. G. Burchett, 1947. 

Wing Commander. Com- 
missioned rank in the R.A.F. Its 
holder ranks immediately above 
a squadron leader and below a 
group captain. The insignia con- 
sists of three rings of equal width. 

Wingfield Sculls. Sculling 
race which forms the English 
amateur sculling championship. 
Instituted in 1830, it is rowed 
annually in July on the Thames, 
from Putney to Mortlake, over a 
course of 4J m. Best time is that 
of L. E. Southwood, 21 mins. 
11 secs., in 1933. See Sculling. 

Win^eld - Stratford, EsMii 
Cecil (b. 1882), English historian. 
Bom Sept. 20, 1882, he went from 
Eton to King’s College, Cambridge, 
and in 1904 took a research post at 
the London School of Economics, 
being also a fellow of King’s, Cam- 
bridge, from. 1907. His special 
interests were reflected in many 
books, e.g. History of British 
Civilization, 2 vols., 1928; Vic- 
torian Sunset, 1932 ; King Charles 
and the Conspirators, 1937 ; 
Charles King of England, 1948. 

Wini&ed or Winefride 
(Welsh Gwenfrem), Legendary 
Welsh saint and martyr. She is 
said to have lived in the 7th 
century, and to have been be- 
headed by Caradoc, son of Kii^ 
Alan, because she refused his 
suit. She is commemorated in the 
R.C. church on Nov. 3. See 
Holywell ; St. Winefride’s Well. 

Winkelried, Arnold von. 
Swiss national hero. At the 
battle of Sempach, July 9, 1386, 
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he is said to have 
gathered into his 
own breast the , 
lances of several 
Austrian soldiers, 
so as to make an 
opening in their , 
line for his attack- ■ , 

and thus sacri- 

was discovered in 

1866 that an his- 

torical personage liiHHHHi 

of the same name, 

commanding Swiss mercenaries at 

Bicocca, 1522, actually performed 

the sacrifice, ^ee Sempach. 

Winkle. Popular name for the 
edible marine snail, correctly 
called Periwinkle (g.u.). 

Winkle, Nathaniel. Character 
in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 
One of Mr. Pickwick’s constant 
companions in his peregrinations, 
he claims to be a sportsman, but 
incurs ridicule by his ludicrous 
failure to shine as rider, shot, or 
skater. The character was intro- 
duced as a concession to the 
original illustrator, Seymour, who 
had some reputation as a sporting 
artist, and whose original pro- 
posal for the work, made to the 
publishers, was that it should 
deal with the adventures of a 
Cockney sporting club. 

Winnmgton-£igram, Abthub 
Foley (1858-1946). British pre- 
late. Bom Jan. 26, 1858, and 
educated at 
Marlborough 
and Keble Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
he was first a 
curate of S. 
Mary’SjShrews- 
bury ; private 
chaplain to the 

‘■’■jsr- SST'iSS; 

British prelate head of Oxford 

Bussett House, Beth- 

na. Green, 1888-97, Rector of 
S. Matthew’s, Bethnal Green, 

1 895-97, he was then bishop 
suSragan of Stepney and canon 
of S. Paul’s until in 1901 he 
succeeded Creighton as bishop of 
London. Unconventional, sym- 
pathetic, tireless, and strong in his 
championship of social causes, 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram was one 
of London’s most popular bishops. 
He resigned in 1939 and died 
May 26, 1946, His writings in- 
cluded The Eyes of Flame, 1914 ; 
The Church in Time of War, 
1915 ; The Potter and the day, 
1917; Rays of Dawn* 1918; 
The Spirit of PeaOe, 1921 ; SomO 
Recollections of a World Tour, 



1928. Comult Life, 

S. 0. Carpenter, 1949. 

Wizmipeg. River of 
Manitoba, Canada. It g|||||H|||||| 
fiows as a turbulent, 
winding stream for 163 gHHH 
m. W. £om Lake of the 
Woods to Fort Alex- IHBiH 
ander, where it enters 
Lake Winnipeg. » 

Winnipeg. Lake 
of Manitoba, Canada. |||||^^ 
Area, 9,400 sq. m. ; 
length, 260 m. It re- 
ceives the Red river 
from the S., the Sas- 
katchewan &om the 
W., and other streams. 

It is a popular tourist . 

resort. Lakes Mani- 

toba and Winnipegosis Winnipeg 

send their waters down 

to Lake Winnipeg, Avenue, 

whence the Nelson cit 

flows to Hudson Bay, 

Winnipeg. Capital of Manitoba, 
and the fourth largest city in 
Canada. It stands on a plain at 
the junction of the Red river and 
the Assiniboine,is 1,414 m.W,N.W. 
of Montreal, and ^ m. from the 
U.S. boundary. It is the western 





Winnipeg, Canada. Plan of the business ausrter and 
eentm districts o£ the capital dtv of Manitoba 


Winnipeg, Canada. 1. The province of Manitoba’s 
parliament building. At the right is a monument 
to Sir George Cartier. 2; City Hall. 3. Portage 
Avenue, principal business thoroughfare of the 
city, looking west from Main Street 
National Film Board of Canada 

anitoba, h.q. of the C.P.R. and the C.N.R. 
city in The Hudson Bay rly. to Churchill 
plain at via Le Pas, built to carry wheat, 
Lver and reduced by 600 m. the route from 
W,N.W. Winnipeg to Liverpool, 
rom the The streets are wide and straight, 

western The buildings include the city haO, 

w T lii ' wi p F e I bijild- 

pjEKTRA^” ings, general bos- 
pital, Tuxedo mili- 
tary hospital. 
Union station, 
collies of the uni- 
versity of Mani- 
toba, and many 
fine churches, 
Winnipeg is the 
great grain market 
of the west, and 
distributing cen- 
tre for the prairie 
provinces. It has 
lumber yards, 
flour mills, 
foundries, and 
makes boxes, 
bricks, confec- 
tionery, vinegar, 
and aerated 
waters, while there 

the business anarter and 

ipltal city of Manitoba . lithograph* 
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and bookbinding establishments. 
Electric power for its industries 
comes from the Winnipeg river, 
and its water supply from Lake of 
the Woods. In May, 1950, in one 
of the worst floods in Canadian 
history, one-eighth of the city was 
inundated when the Red river 
rose some 30 ft. above normal 
level ; 81,000 people were evacu- 
ated, and damage was estimated 
at over $60,000,000. 

Fur traders erected a trading 
post here before 1763, and early 
in the 19th cent, a more extensive 
one called Fort Garry was put up. 
Round this a group of houses 
sprang up after 1860 and, named 
Wiimipeg, became a city in 1879. 
Fur auctions are still held regu- 
larly. Pop. 229,045. 

Wiimipegosis. Lake of Canada. 
In the S. of the prov. of Manitoba, 
it covers 2,080 sq. m. Various 
rivers, including the Mossy, Swan, 
and Red Deer, flow into it, while 
the Waterhen connects it to Lake 
Manitoba. Its neatest length is 
130 m., its ooasiline c. 570 m. 

Winnowing. Process of re- 
moving chaff and other impurities 
from grain and seeds by the action 
of a current of sir. The work was 
at first left to the wind, but since 
about 1800 machinery has been 
used. See Agriculture. 

Winona. City of Minnesota, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Winona co. 
It stands on the Mississippi, about 
100 m. S.E. of St. Paul, and is 
- served by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul rly. and 
other Hues. About the wealthiest 
city for its size in the U.S.A., its 
industries have included lumber, 
shipping, brick making, wheat 
exporting, and meat packing. 
Tte dominant element is New 
England stock, with German 
settlers arriving later. Broad 
residential streets are lined with 
elms and maples ; the grounds of 
coH^fes and reli^ous institutions 
are &signed as landscape gardens. 
Winona was settled four years 
befwe it became a city in 1857. 
Po^22,490. 

Wlnslbrd. Urban diat. of 
CSieshire, England. It stands on 
the Weaver, 3J m. W.S.W. of 
Middlewioh, and has three rly. 
stations. It is a centre of the 
salt industry, the salt being 
carried by river to Liverpool. 
There are iron and steel works, 
while abrasives and clothes are 
made. Here are a guildhall, library, 
grammar school, and infirmary. 
At Over is the ancient church of 
S. Chad, while Vale Royal was 
once a Cistercian abbey. Pdp. 
est. 11,640. 


Winslow. Town of Bucks, 
England. Situated between Ayles- 
bury and Buckingham, 10 m. 
N. by W. of the former, it is on 
the rly. from Oxford to Bletchley. 
Winslow is an agricultural town, 
formerly the- centre of a lace- 
making industry. Pop. 1,532. 

Winslow, Edward (1595-1656) 
Pilgrim father. Born at Droitwich, 
Oct. 18, 1595, he went to Leyden 
— in 1617, re- 
turning to Eng- 
land three years 
later to sail in 
the Mayflower 
(g.u.). He was 
elected g o v- 
ernor of Ply- 
mouth colony, 
1638, 1636, and 
Edward Willow, 1644. In 1623, 
Pilgnm lathM jg24, and 1633 
he sailed to England as agent 
for the colonists, and in 1646 
again crossed the Atlantic, to 
defend them against a charge of 
religious intolerance. In 1655 
Cromwell appointed him chief civil 
commissioner on the naval expedi- 
tion to the West Indies, but 
Winslow died at sea on May 8. 
See Pilgrim Fathers. 

Winslow Boy, The. Play by 
Terence Rattigan. Produced at 
the Lyric Theatre, London, May 
23, 1946, this piece foUowed 
closely the Archer-Shee episode 
of 1908. In the play a cadet 
at Osborne, accused of stealing a 
5s, postal order, is expelled by the 
authorities; his father, ignoring 
ridicule, persuades an eminent 
barrister to proceed by petition 
of right to estabHsh the innocence 
of his son, who is completely 
vindicated. The chief parts were 
taken by Frank Oellier, Angela 
Baddeley, and Emlyn Williams. 
In a film version directed by 
Anthony Asquith, 1948, they were 
played by Sir Oedrio Hardwicke, 
Margaret Leighton, Robert Donat. 

Winstanley, Henry (1644- 
1703). Bngliah engineer. Born at 
Saffron Walden, March 31, 1644, 
he became clerk of the works to 
Charles H, 1666. In 1696 he 
designed the Eddystone Hght- 
house, and while engaged: on 
erecting it was captured by a 
French privateer. On his re- 
lease he continued the building, 
which he completed in 1700. The 
Hghthouse was chiefly of wood, 
and in a storm on the night of 
Nov.^ 26, 1703, Winstanley lost 
hia life in its total destruction. 
See Eddystone. 

Winster, Reginald Thomas 
Herbert E^btoheb, 1st Baron 
(b. 1886). British poHtician. He 


was born March 27, 1885, and 
after passing out of H.M.S. 
Britannia, entered the Royal 
Navy and served in the First 
Great War. Lieut. -Cmdr. Fletcher 
represented Basingstoke as Liberal 
M.P., 1923-24, but joined the 
Labour party in 1929, and sat for 
Nuneaton, 1935-41, being raised 
to the peerage in 1942. IVIinister 
of Civil Aviation in the Attlee 
govt, of 1945, he was appointed 
governor and c.-in-c. of Cyprus 
next year, but resigned in 1949 
when he found that his efforts to 
secure acceptance of a new con- 
stitution for that island had proved 
unavailing. 

Winston-Salem. City of North 
Carolina, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Forsyth co. It is 112 m. by rly. 
W. of Raleigh. Two Moravian 
communities, settled in 1753, 
combiued in 1913 to form the 
present city, which became the 
state’s leading industrial centre. 
A first tobacco factory was opened 
in 1872, and cigarette and tobacco 
production has risen to an annual 
value of about £750,000. Textile 
mills provide the second largest 
industry. Negroes, forming 42 p.c. 
of the pop. of 79,816, live chiefly 
in the older municipahties ; 
wealthier whites in near-by Salem. 

Winter. Fourth and last season 
of the year. In northern latitudes 
it extends astronomically from the 
winter solstice (about Dec. 21) to 
the spring equinox (about March 
21). South of the equator winter 
corresponds to the northern sum- 
mer. In Great Britain winter 
co^rises Dec., Jan., and Feb. 

Winter, John Strange. Pen- 
name of Henrietta Eliza Vaughan 
Stannard (1856-1911), British 
novelist. She 
was horn Jan. 

13, 1856, at i 
York, daughter 
of H. V. Pal- 
mer, rector of 
S. Margaret’s. 

Educated at 
B o o t h a m 

House, she be- I 

ffan writing Steange Winter, 
tale 3 ofimlita,ry Bntah aovdat 
Hfe quite young ; her pen-name was 
taken from a character in her first 
book, Cavalry Life, 1881. In 1884 
she married Arthur Stannard, and 
in 1885 published Booties* Baby, 
which estabUshed her reputation. 
She died Dec. 14, 19X1. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis 
hyemalis). Perennial herb of the 
family Ranunculaceae. A native 
of W. Europe, it has a stout 
creeping rootstock, from which 
arise the round, lobed leaves. The 
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Winter Aconite. Rootstock, leaves, 
and oup-skaped flowers with l)racts 

flowers are solitary, pale yellow, 
and cup-shaped at the summit of a 
tall stem, with a couple of broad 
bracts below the flower. The plant 
flowers from Jan. to March. 

Winter Berry or Black 
Alder {Ilex verticillafa). Shrub of 
the family Aquifoliaceae. Found 
native in N". America, it grows to a 
height of six feet, and has alternate, 
long, lance-shaped leaves with 
toothed edges. The small white 
flowers are succeeded by red 
berries, about J in. in diameter. 
The bark is bitter and has been 
used medicinally. 



" I , .w. .;J 

Winter Berry. Leaves and small 
red berries 

Winterbome. First name of 
17 villages in Dorset, England. 
They lie in the middle portion of 
the CO., from W. of Dorchester 
to near Blandford. Winterbome 
Whitchurch was the birthplace of 
George Turberville ; William 
Barnes was rector of Winterbome 
Came. It is to be noted that the 
variant spelling Winterbourne is 
used in Wilts and Glos. 

Winter Cherry {Physalis ailce- 
kerigi). Perennial herb belong^ 
to the family Solanaceae, native 
of the Caucasus and China. It 
has a creeping rootstock and 
scarcely branched stems. The 
leaves are wedge-shaped oval oh 
long stalks, and the c^yx becomes 
enlaiged, inflated, and red aftex 
the white corolla has dropped 


The fruit is a round edible berry 
of a scarlet colour, hidden in the 
bladder-like calyx. 

Winter Garden Theatre. 
London playhouse in Drury Lane, 
W.C.2. Built on the site of the 
Middlesex music hall, it was 
opened May 20, 1919, under the 
management of George Grossmith 
and Edward LaurUlard, the open- 
ing production being the musical 
comedy Kissing Time, which ran 
for 430 performances. The theatre 
became noted for musical pieces, 
the best-known of which included 
Sally, 1921 ; The Cabaret Girl, 
1922 ; Tip-Toes, 1926 ; The 
Vagabond King, 1927 ; It’s Time 
to Dance, 1943; The Kid from 
Stratford, 1948. Donald Wolfit 
appeared here in Shakespearian 
seasons during 1945-46. The 
theatre seats 1,800. 

Wintergreen (Pyrola). Small 
genus of evergreen perennial herbs 
of the family Ericaceae. Natives 



Wintergreen. Sprays of flowers and 
leaves of Fyrola rotnndifolia 

of Europe, Asia, and N. America, 
they have creeping rootstocks, 
from which grow most of the 
leathery leaves. The white, pink, 
or yellowish flowers are globular in 
form, and are mostly in sprays 
terminating the upright scapes. 

Wintergreen c5u. Essential oil 
with a strongly aromatic odour ob- 
tained by (Sstilling the leaves of 
Oavliheria procumbens. The oil is 


also known as oil of gaultheria. It 
consists chiefly of methyl salicy- 
late, which can be made syn- 
thetically by heating methyl alco- 
hol and salicylic acid together in 
the presence of sulphuric acid. 

Winterbalter, Franz Xavier 
(1806-73). German painter. Bom 
at Menzenschwand, Black Forest, 
April 10, 1806, 
he studied 
painting at 
Munich, and in 
1828 moved to 
Karlsruhe, ; 
where his por- 
trait of the 
grand duke 
Leopold estab- ^ 

^hedhfafame. 

Settling m Pans 

in 1834, he became the most famous 
portraitist of his time. His best- 
known works are impressions of 
Queen Victoria and the prince con- 
sort, of Louis Philippe and members 
of the Orleans family, of Napoleon 
HI and Eugenie, Francis Joseph, 
Metternich, Queen Alexandra. He 
achieved a certain flamboyant 
elegance, and exhibited at the 
R.A. during 1852-67, He died at 
Frankfurt, July 9, 1873. 

Winter’s Bark {Drimys win- 
ten), Small evergreen tree of the 
family Magnoliaceae. A native of 


Winter Cherry. Left, spray of 
flowers and leaves : right, fruit 


Winter’s Bark. Leaves and fragrant 
flowers of this aromatic evergreen 

S. America, it has oblong leaves, 
glaucous beneath; and fragrant 
white flowers, an inch across. The 
bark has tonic stimulant proper- 
ties, and is aromatic. 

Winter Spoxts. Term for open- 
air activities carried out on ice and 
over deep snow. Developed from 
localised ways of moving over 
those impedhnents, they include 
skating tobogganing, sleighing, 
and ski-ing, all of which have their 
entries in this work. The idea of 
turning these means of locomotion 
into an attraction for visitors is 
said to have originated with John 
A. Symonds when at Davos in 
1870 ; and it was in Switzerland 
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Chat, thanks cliiefly to the en- 
thusiasm of British sportsmen, 
rt’inter sports developed into a 
highly commercialised source of 
winter income for resorts pre- 
viously dependent on summer 
visitors. Switzerland remains the 
chief site of winter sports; but 
they have been developed also in 
other suitable areas, c.g. Austrian 
Tirol ; Buffalo national park, Vic- 
toria, Australia ; the Canadian 
Rockies. See Curling ; St. Moritz. 

Winter’s Tale, The. Drama 
by Shakespeare. It is an odd mix- 
ture of melodrama and pastoral 
comedy. When the curtain rises 
Polixenes, king of Bohemia, is en- 
tertained by Leontes, king of 
Sicilia, who suspects him of adul- 
tery with Leontes’s wife, Her- 
mione, Polixenes takes flight, and 
Hermione is east into prison, there 
to give birth to a daughter, whom 
Leontes orders to be abandoned in 
a desert place. The oracle of Apollo 
then declares that Hermione is 
innocent and that Leontes will die 
without an heir unless his 
daughter is found. His son Mamil- 
lius dies. Sixteen years elapse, and 
we are in Bohemia, “ a desert 
country near the sea,” where the 
lost child Perdita is brought, up as 
a shepherdess. She is wooed by 
Plorizel, son of Polixenes, and taken 
home, upon which her parents are 
reunited. The later acts contain 
beautiful poetry, especially in Per- 
dita’s part, while that of Autolyous, 
“ a snapper-up of unoonsidered 
trifles,” is bluff comedy. 

Written c. 1610 but first printed 
in the 1623 Folio, the play was 
founded upon Robert Greene’s 
novel, Pandosto, or The Triumph 
of Time, 1588. It put on at the 

Old Vic, 1933 and 1936 ; Open-Air 
Theatre, 1937 and 1944. 

Winterthur. Town of Switzer- 
land, in the canton of Zurich. It 
stands at an elevation of 1,447 ft., 
overlooking the Eulach, 17 m. by 
rly. H.E . of Zurich. A rly. junction 
of seven, lines, it manufactures 
locomotives, as well as machinery 
and textiles. Its mineral baths are 
much frequented. At Ober Winter- 
thur, the Roman Vitodurum, 1 m. 
N.E., are many reflos of anti- 
quarian interest. A possession of 
the counts of Kyburg, the town 
passed to the Hapsburgs in 1264, 
and was sold to Zurich in 1467. 
Pop. 58,883, seventh in the country. 

Winterton, Edwaed Thenohe, 
6 th Eael (b. 1883). British poli- 
tician, He was bom April 4, 1883, 
and went to Eton and New College, 
Oxford. At 21 he was elected 
Unionist M.P. for Horsham, which 
he continued to represent, so that 


John Winthrop, 
English colonist 
After Van VycTc 


by 1945 he was the father of the 
house of commons. In 1907 he in- 
herited, as 6th earl, an Irish title 
created in 
17 6 6. He 
was under- 
secretary for 
India, 1922- 
24 and 1924- 
29, chancellor 
of the duchy 
of Lancaster, 

19 3 8, and j 

postm a at e r- Winterton. 

general, Jan.- British politician 
Nov., 1939. 

Perhaps the bluntest member of the 
house, Lord Winterton published 
in 1932 a volume of reminiscences, 
Pre-War, 1904-1910. 

Winthrop^ John (1588-1649). 
English colonist. Born at Edward- 
stone, Suffolk,. Jan. 12, 1588, and 

— educated a t 

Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
and the Inner 
Temple, he 
threw up a 
good practice 
in 1629 and 
helped to 
found Boston, 
John Winthrop, Mass. He was 
English colonist 12 times ap- 
AfterVanVycTc 

eruor of the colony. Holding 
strict Puritanical views, he op- 
posed the action of Sir Harry 
Vane, governor at the time, in 
allowing Anne Hutchinson to pro- 
pagate her religious opinions. In 
1643 he was first president of the 
commissioners of New England. 
He died at Boston, March 26, 1649. 
Consult Life and Letters, R. C. 
Winthrop, 1864-67 ; Winthrop 
Papers, Mass. Hist. Soc., 1926. 

Winthrop, John (1606-76). 
English colonial governor. Born at 
Groton, Suffolk, Feb. 12, 1606, son 

of the above 

John Win- 
throp, he was 
educated at 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 
and the Inner 
Temple. In 
1631 he emi- 
grated to 
John Winthrop, America, 
colomal governor 

one of the founders of Ipswich, 
Saybrook, and New London. He 
was governor of Connecticut in 
1634, 1657—58, and from 1659 until 
his death, April 5, 1676. 

Winton. Name by which Win- 
chester is sometimes known. It is 
used by the bishop as a signature; 
also on ojd milestones. 


Winton. Township in N.W. 
Queensland, Australia. In the 
centre of a rich grazing district, it 
is a j’unction of Central and North- 
ern rlys., 530 m. W. of Rock- 
hampton. Pop. 1,600. 

Wire. Thread or slender rod of 
metal, usually circular in section. 
The metals chiefly used are highly 
ductile — ^gold, silver, copper, etc., 
and alloys, steel, iron-nickel, etc. 

Wieb Dbawing. This process 
consists of drawing a metal rod 
through a series of dies of suc- 
cessively smaller areas. The metal 
is elongated as it is reduced in 
cross-section. Only a small re- 
duction occurs in -a single die. 
The number of dies used to make 
a large reduction is limited for 
each series, in hot working by 
cooling of the metal, in cold 
working by strain hardening. The 
former necessitates reheating, the 
latter annealing, before further 
reduction. 

For the manufacture of steel 
wire the billets or ingots of steel 
are rolled into round rods. The 
end of the rod is pointed by ham- 
mering, filing, or rolling, so that it 
can pass through the hole in the 
draw-plate and be gripped ready 
for drawing completely through. 
To lessen the wear on the dies, 
soapy water, oil, tallow, wax, etc., 
are used as lubricants, or the rod 
being drawn is previously dipped 
in a solution of copper sulphate. 

In the manufacture of certain 
fine wires dies of precious stones 
are used. The finest are made by 
coating the original metal with 
silver, drawing as fine as possible, 
and then removing the silver. See 
Barbed Wire. 

Wireless. The popular name 
for radio-telegraphy and radio- 
telephony. The salient points in 
the early history of radio-tele- 
graphy were Clerk-Maxwell’s enun- 
ciation in 1867 of the theory of 
electro-magnetism and his asser- 
tion of the existence of electric 
waves, and the first production 
of su<ii waves by Hertz in 1887 
(Hertzian waves) ; Branly’s in- 
vention (1890) of a coherer for 
detecting such waves ; Marconi’s 
practical application of the 
principle in 1895, by using an 
elevated wire (antenna) as one 
plate of a condenser, and the 
earth as the other, 'vrith the air as 
the intervening non-conductor ; the 
celebrated Patent No, 7,777 (1900) 
of the Marconi Company, which 
applied the theory of electrical 
tuning to the transmitting and re- 
ceiving circuits ; the invention, by 
Fleming in 1904, .of the thermionic 
valve ; of the arc (replacing Mar- 
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corn’s Spark), first used by V. 
Poulsen in Denmark, 1903 ; of the 
three-electrode valve, by L. De 
Forest in 1906 ; and of the alter- 
nator, a generator used for supply- 
ing oscillatory currents direct to 
the antenna, first used by R. 
Goldschmidt in Germany, 1911. 
Radio-telephony developed rapidly 
for naval and military use during 
the First Great War. For a full 


served in the Bede memorial 
Methodist church. Market day, 
Tues. Pop. 4,680. 

Wirral. Peninsula of Cheshire, 
England. Between the estuaries of 
the Mersey on the E. and the Dee 
on the W., it extends nearly to 
Chester. It is dotted with seaside 
resorts, and away from the coast 
is well wooded. One member is 
elected to parliament, apart from 


as the Stone age. It became a 
member of the Hanseatic League 
and was wealthy and prosperous 
in the Uth-14th centuries, being 
the main Hanseatic entrepot in the 
Baltic. The city became Swedish 
in 1648. Pop. 13,022, 

Wisconsin. Chief river of Wis- 
consin state, U.S.A. It rises in the 
N. part of the state, on the borders 
of iSlichigan, and flows generally S. 


technical description of radio-tele- those of the boroughs. Here are 
graphy and radio-telephony, see industrial Birkenhead, residential 


See also Aerial: 


Wallasey with several dormitory 


casting ; Electro -Magnetic Wave ; suburbs of Liverpool, resorts like 
Radar; Telegraphy; Telephony; Bromborough and West Eirby, 


Thermionic Valve. 

Wire Rope. See Rope. 

Wireworm. Popular name 
given to the larvae of certain 
beetles of the family Elateridae ; 
and sometimes er- 
roneously to other 
creatures. They are 
slender, yellow- 
brown, with very 
short legs placed far 
forwards and a 
pointed hind ex- 
tremity. Smooth 
and shining, they 
are tough skinned. Wirtworm, i 
They Uve up to 
nearly five years before pupating. 


Wirtwoim, much enlaiged, 
at the root of a lettuce 


and Neston inland. 

Wisbech. Mun. bor., market 
town, and river port of the Isle of 
Ely, Cambs, England. It stands on 
the Nene, on the Norfolk border, 
13 m. S.W. of 
King’s Lynn, and 
has rly, connexion 
with Cambridge and 
Peterborough, Wis- 
bech is a marketing 
centre for the Fens, 
grows fruit, flowers, 
and bulbs, has print- 
ing works and tim- 
ich enlarged, her yards, makes 
lalettoee oil-cake. 

and does a trade by river in agri- 


feeding below ground at the roots cultural produce, timber, bricks, 


of grasses, cereals, and other 
crops. When grassland is ploughed 


and pitch. William the Conqueror’s 
castle shows a few remains; the 


in, and the sod broken up and church of SS. Peter and Paul, 
buried, wireworms feed on the restored 1873, contains Norman 
rootsof the crop that follows, often work; in the Brinks is graceful 
causing severe damage. With the Georgian architecture ; Bridge 
extensive conversion of grass into Street is dominated by the dark- 
arable in the U.K. during the two son memorial, the emancipator of 
Great Wars, wireworms presented slaves having attended Wisbech 
a problem. In the adult state they grammar school. Known since the 
are called click beetles or skip- 7th century, the town revived a 
jacks. British examples belong to charter of incorporation in 1549. 
species of Agriotes, especially A. Market days, Mon. and Sat. Pop. 
Imeaius and A. obscurus, and of est. 17,200. 

AlMus, Wisby oe Visby. City and sea- 

Wirkswortb. Urban dist. and port of Sweden, the capital of the 
market town of Derbyshire, Eng- island of Gothland. It is on the W. 
land. Situated in a valley at the coast of the island, 44 m. from the 
CTj — , S. of the Peak, it mainland and 150 m. S. of Stock- 


is 13 m. N.N.W. holm 
of Derby on the cities 
rly. The 13th exter 
century church of pany 
S. Mary contains of S. 
Tudor monu- 13th 


holm. One of the most interesti^ 
cities of Europe, Wisby retains its 
extensive wafls and tneir aocom- 
panyh^ 38 towers. The cathedral 
of S. i&ry is a fin© buildiiig of the 
13th centoy, with later additions. 


TnATtfrfg.j a Norman The churches include those of the 
Wirlcswoiih arms f relics Holy Ghost, S. Clement, S. Cather- 


of ancient sculpture. Other build- 
ings are the town hall, 1871 ; moot 
hidl, 1814; hospital; and gram- 
mar school, foimded 1576. The 


iue, and S. Nicholas all evidence 
of the tamo when Wisby was much 
larger than it is now. There are in- 
teresting ruins, including those of 


principal business centres in neigh- theplaoeof execuiaon. The m useum 
bounng lead mines, worked since and libra^ are modem. The port 
Roman tames. , Wirksworth figures has a modem harbour, the Han- 
as Snowfie^d in Adam Bede, Elka- seatao one having been destroyed, 
beth Evans (Dinah Morris) having and an export trade. Wisby k 
been a native ; her pulpit is pr©!- thonght to have existed ^ far back 


to Portage, and then W. and S.W, 
to unite with the Mississippi at 
Prairie du Chien. It is about 430 
m. long and is navigable to Portage. 

Wisconsin. North-central state 
of the U.S.A. Bounded in part on 
the E. by Lake Michigan, N. by 
Lake Superior, and W. by the 
Mississippi, it has an area of 56,154 
sq. m., and forms an undulating 
plateau from 650 ft. to 1,000 ft. in 
height, presenting little relief apart 
from rocky masses bored by ero- 
sion. The St. Croix on the W. 
frontier, the Wisconsin, Chippewa, 
and the Black rivers are affluents 
of the Mississippi; the Fox, the 
longest river in the E., flows into 
Green Bay; Winnebago is the 
largest of many lakes. 

Popularly known as the Badger 
state, Wisconsin was mainly agri- 
cultural until 1900, but by 1936 its 
manufactured products reached 
five times the value of crops. This 
increase in manufacture is due to 
the proximity of vast iron and coal 
deposits along the shores of the 
Great Lakes. Iron ore, zinc, and 
lead are turned into farm machin- 
ery, engines, pumps, refrigerators, 
metal furniture, precision instru- 
ments, and plumbing equipment. 
The Panama Canal was dug with 
77 steam shovels manufactimed in 
Wisconsin, Rivers offer hydro- 
electric power up to a potential 
capacity of one million h,p., of 
which about half is in use. National 
forests exceed two million acres. 
An important milling industry is 
based on the wheat crop, second 
largest in the U.S.A. In daily pro- 
duce Wisconsin ranks first. Co- 
operative practice applies in the 
food industries; tins activity is 
now controlled by a law based on 
principles evolved by flannel 
workers of Rochdale, L^es. 

Two senators and 11 representa- 
tives are sent to congress. The 
state was admitted to the Union in 
1848. l^dison is the capital and 
contains rhe university, but Mil- 
waukee is much the biggest city, 
oiher jflaces being Raciue, Keno- 
sha, Green Bay, and La Crosse. 
TTfllf the foreign-bom inhabitants 
are Germans. Pop. 3,137>S87. The 
standard book is ed- B. L. Holta^ 

5 vols., 1946i. 
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Wisconsin Rapids. City o£ 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Wood CO. On the Wisconsin river, 
90 m. N.N.W. of Madison, it is 
a rly. junction on the Chicago, 
Mwaukee, and St. Paul line. The 
river divides the city into two parts 
connected by a fine bridge. A rly. 
centre and the distributing point 
for a large district, the city has 
machinery works, foundries, lum- 
ber yards, and makes paper, pulp, 
furniture, and wagons. Its build- 
ings include a city hall, court house, 
hospital, and public library. A city 
charter was granted in 1869, when 
the place was called Grand Rapids. 
Pop. 11,416. 

Wisden’s Almanack. Annual 
handbook devoted exclusively to 
cricket. It was started in 1864 by 
John Wisden (1826-84), profes- 
sional cricketer, writer on the game, 
and sports outfitter. In normal 
times each edition gives the full 
score of every first-class match 
played in the preceding summer, 
with a wealth of statistics, aver- 
ages, records, birthdays and obitu- 
aries, and such feature articles as 
“ five cricketers of the year.’* 

Wisdom, Book or. Book of the 
O.T. Apocrypha, which purports to 
be the work of Solomon, and in 
Greek manuscripts is entitled The 
Wisdom of Solomon. It was written 
by an Alexandrian Jew, probably 
between A.n. 1 and 40, to counter- 
act the scepticism and Epicurean- 
ism represented in the Book of 
Eoclesiasticus. There is a good 
commentary (1913) by A. T. S. 
Goodriok in the Oxford Church 
BibleCommentary. Apocrypha. 

Wise, Thomas J. (1859-1937). 
British bibliophile and literary 
forger- Originally a clerk in a Lon- 
don firm, he prepared facsimiles of 
first editions for the Shelley 
Society, and later began forging 
“rare” 19th century pampflets 
and “ first editions ” of great 
writers on an extensive scale for 
the second-hand market, though he 
also made genuine and valuable 
discoveries. He succeeded in de- 
ceiving all experts, and was the re- 
cipient of academic honours, e.g. 
was made an hon. feUow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. In 1934 
two booksellers, J, Carter and G. 
Pollard, published an account of 
their own detailed examination of 
many of Wise’s alleged discoveries, 
denounciog them as forgeries. No 
explanation was ever offered by 
Wise, On his death, his collection, 
undoubtedly containing much of 
real value, was purchased by the 
British Museum. Consult Thomas 
J. Wise in the Original Goth, W. 
Partington, 1947. 


Wiseman, (Pbedbhick) Luke 
(1868-1944). English divine. He 
was horn at York, Jan. 29, 1858, 
son of the Rev. L. H. Wiseman, 
and educated at Sutherland House, 
Highgate ; London university ; and 
Didsbury theological college, being 
assistant tutor at the last-named, 
1881-87. He then took charge of 
the Central Hall mission in Bir- 
mingham for 25 years. In 1912 he 
was chairman of the Wesleyan 
Methodist conference, a position 
his father had held 40 years earlier. 
After the Methodist reunion, he 
was president of the conference, 
1933-34, and in 1940 became 
minister at Wesley’s chapel. City 
Road, London. Always interested 
in the musical side of worship, he 
composed much, and wrote a study 
of Charles Wesley. Wiseman died 
Jan. 16, 1944. 

Wiseman, Nicholas Patbiok 
Stephen (1802-66). British pre- 
late. Bom at Seville, of Irish par- 
entage, Aug. 2, 
1802, he was 
educated a t 
Ushaw and in 
Rome. During 
1828-40 he was 
rector of the 
English college 

i hifrarning 

“as."" 

ator s post m 
the Vatican library and a profes- 
sorship in Oriental languages in the 
university. In 1840 he went to 
England, where his lectures and 
writings had already made him 
known. Ordained bishop, he was 
made president of Oscott College, 
and had charge of churches in the 
midlands. He had previously 
helped to found The Dublin Review. 

In 1860, when the pope estab- 
lished a hierarchy in Great Britain, 
Wiseman was made first arch- 
bishop of Westminster and a car- 
dinal, He continued in office until 
he died, Feb. 16, 1866, Wiseman 
more than anybody was respon- 
sible for the mcrease of Catholicism 
in England. He was an indefatig- 
able social reformer, and founded 
retreats and communities. There 
are Lives by W. Ward, 1897 ; D. 
Gwynn, 1929. 

Wishart, George (c. 1613-46). 
Scottish reformer and martyr. A 
schoolmaster at Montrose, in 1638 ' 
he was charged with heresy in 
teaching the Greek Testament and 
had to take refuge in England. In 
1639 he was convicted on a similar 
charge arising out of lectures deliv- 
ered by him at Bristol, and next 
spent some time in Germany and 



i . .j Switzerland, 

! afterwards en- 
tering Corpus 
Christi College, 
Cambridge. 
An English 
translation of 
the Confession 
of Faith of the 
Geoig. Wishart, Cliurohes of 

Scottish reformer Switzerland 

made by Wish- 
art about this time was published 
in 1548. He returned to Scotland 
in 1643, but in 1545 was arrested, 
tried for heresy at St. Andrews, 
and burnt, March 1, 1546. 

Wishaw. This former Scottish 
burgh, in Lanarkshire, was in 1920 
united with Motherwell (g.i;.), 
Wisley. Village of Surrey, Eng- 
land, 4 m. E. of Woking. It has a 
common, but is principally known 
for the gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, opened 1904, 
which include a laboratory and 
research station. 

Wismar. Seaport of E. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Mecklenburg. 
It is situated on the bay of Wis- 
mar, 20 m. N. of Schwerin and 
149 m. N.W. of Berlin, on a fine 
natural harbour. The chief build- 
ings are S. Mary’s, S. George’s, 
and S. Nicholas’s churches, three 
fine survivals of the 13th-15th 
centuries, and a 16th century 
edifice once the residence of the 
dukes of Mecklenburg. Others are 
the town hall, museum, etc., and 
there are old houses. Wismar is a 
fishing port and in normal times 
has shipbuilding and engineering 
works. Entered by the British 6th 
airborne div., May 2, 1945,' it lay 
in the Russian zone of occupation 
after Germany’s surrender, A 
Hanseatic town, Wismar was 
Swedish, 1648-1903. Pop. 26,016. 

Wissembourg (Ger. Weissen- 
burg). Town of Alsace, France, in 
the dept, of Bas-Rhin. It stands 
on the Lauter, 42 m. N.N.B. of 
Strasbourg. There is a beautiful 
church, once belonging to a 
Benedictine abbey founded in the 
7th century. The church itself 
dates from the 13th century. Wis- 
sembourg, which became a free 
city in 1305, has some manu- 
factures, but is chiefly famous for 
its battles. It was conquered by 
the French in 1673, and here in 
Oct., 1793, the Prussians stormed 
some fortifications defended by the 
French. On Aug. 4, 1870, the Ger- 
mans, under the crown prince, 
gained their fiirst victory in the war 
against France. In German occu- 
pation from 1940, the town was 
liberated March 19, 1946, by the 
U.S. 7th army. Pop. 7,000. 
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Wissmanxi) HEBMA2<rN von 
(1853-1905). German explorer. 
He was bom Sept. 4, 1853, at 
Frankfort-on-Oder, and served in 
the army until 1880, when he en- 
tered the German African co. He 
set out from Loanda and made his 
way across Africa, reaching Zanzi- 
bar in 1882. In 1883 he explored the 
Congo basin, and passed four years 
in investigating the lands round 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. 
German commissioner from 1889, 
and governor of German East 
Airica 1896-96, Wissmann died 
July 15, 1905. 

Wistaria. Genus of plants in- 
cluding W. chinensis, the Chinese 
kidney-bean tree. It is a climbing 



Wistaria, Spray of flowers and 
leaves of this climhing shrub 


shrub or tree of the family Legu- 
minosae, and a native of China. 
The long leaves are broken up into 
about six pairs of oval leaflets, 
clothed with silky down. Wistaria 
may be planted in any well drained 
soil, against a sheltered waU, in 
spring, and allowed to grow atwiU, 
being pruned only as absolutely 
necessary in Eeb. or March. 

Wit (A.-S. wiU, knowledge ; in 
a personal sense, A.-S. toito, a wise 
man). Term formerly equivalent 
to inteUigenoe or understanding, 
still used in the plural for i^e men- 
tal faculties. Through the transi- 
tional sense of intellectual brilliance 
or alertness, as practised by the 
men of letters of the 18th century, 
the word has come to mean the 
power, displayed in conversation 
and literature, of affording in- 
tellectual satisfaction by the un- 
expected association of apparently 
unconnected ideas, some point of 
similarity being realized with a 
shook of surprise. It differs from 
humour (q.v.) in appealing to the 
intellect rather than to the feelings, 
and is rarely quite devoid of some 
degree of malice. 

Brevity and an appreciation of 
the niceties of language are proper 
to wit, which is an essential ingre- 
dient in the epigram, and in such 
figures of speech as paradox, anti- 
thesis, and anticlimax. The qualify 
is conmicuous in Shakesp^re, Dry- 
den, Ctongreve^ Pope; Swifb, Sheri- 


dan, Byron, Lamb, Sydney Smith, 
Meredith, Wilde, Chesterton, but 
is more characteristic of French 
than English literature. 

Witan. Short name for the 
Anglo-Saxon assembly known as 
the Witenagemot (q.v,). 

Witch. Term now generally re- 
stricted to a sorceress or female 
magician, the male counterpart 
being a wizard, a word formed from 
wise. Witch, formerly applied to 
both sexes, is A.-S. wicca, masc., 
wiccef fern., from the verb wiccian, 
which appears to have meant 
originally to make to 3 deld, to make 
“weak,” hence to conjure away. 
Wicked is a derivative. The older 
name for a witch was hag, A.-S. 
haegtesse (c/. Ger. Hexe)^ originally 
a female demon. The witches in 
Macbeth are perhaps ultimately 
derived from the Norns. See Norn. 

Witchcraft. Term applied to 
forms of sorcery or magic alleged 
to be practised by women in league 
with demons. Witches 
were believed to 
cause death or injury 
by spells, potions, 
etc., to raise storms 
and blast crops and 
cattle, and to obtain 
infernal aid in gaining 
wealth, gratifying 
lust, and knowing 
future events, to 
travel through the 
air on broomsticks, 
and transform them- 
selves into animals. 

Belief in witchcraft 
was a reho of an early 
pagan cult which 
identified gods or 
devils as inhabiting the souls of 
particular animals or human 
beings. The witches’ sabbaths 
were the four great annual as- 
semblies of the devotees of the 
cult. They took place on Feb. 2, 
April 30, Aug. 1, and Oct. 31 ; 
there were also the smaller weekly 
assemblies of local witches, known 
as covens. 

The earlier ecclesiastical view 
that witchcraft was a delusion 
gradually yielded to a fanatioal 
fear of a vast anti-CSkristian con- 
spiracy. From 1258 the Inquisition 
treated witchcraft as heresy. A 
great persecution b^an in 1434 
and was intensified by a bull of 
Innocent Vm, 1484. Texts like 
Ex. 22, V. 18, provided a ground for 
execution, generally by burning. 
The belief was largely of scholaetio 
origin, supported bjr oonfesrions 
under torture. Lingering paganism 
accounts for some fadito. While 
most alleged witches may have 
been normal, others were hysteri- 


cal or insane, and, with some, sug- 
gestion and psychical phenomena 
played a part. 

Persecution spread to America, 
6.p. Salem, 1692. The British penal 
laws were repealed 1736, the last 
execution for witchcraft having 
taken place at Dornoch, 1722, It 
has been estimated that in Europe 
generally 300,000 supposed witches 
suffered death,' 1484^1782. Late in 
the 19th century such persons were 
occasionally lynched. See Brocken ; 
Demonology; Evil Eye ; Hopkins, 
M. ,* Magic ; Walpurgis Night. 

Bibliography. Witch, Warlock, 
and Magician, W. H. D. Adams, 
1889 ; History of English Witch- 
craft, W. Notestein, 1910 ; Witch- 
craft, C. Williams, 1941; Witch- 
craft in England, C. Hole, 1945 ; 
Four Centuries of Witch Beliefh, 
B. T. Davies, 1947. 

Witches’ Brooms. Alternative 
name for Witch Knots (q.v.). 

Witch Hazel {Haniamdi& vir^ 
ginica). Shrub or small tree of the 
family Hamamelida- 
ceae, native of N. 
America. It has al- 
ternate oval leaves, 
and flowers late in 
autumn. The flowers 
are yellow, with four 
long strap -shaped 
petals, and the fruit 
is a capsule contain- 
ing a single bony, 
edible seed which is 
not mature till the 
summer. The leaves 
and bark are as- 
tringent. 

Witch Knots. 

Clusters of short, 
crowded shoots on 
trees, particularly birch and horn- 
beam. At a distance resembling 
rooks’ nests, they are caused by 
minute internal fungi, which set up 
a diseased condition causii^ the 
branches to be swollen and induo^ 
ing an abnormal number of shoots 
which branch in all directions. 
The fungus is Exoasem betfidinm 
in the birch ; a similar condition in 
the wild cherry is caused by E. 
cerasi. T^e witch knot of the 
hornbeam is the work of E. oesrpM. 
Abnormal growths of sflrer fir and 
Soots pine produced by the fringus 
Perid&mium daUmim ate caUed 
witches’ besoms. See Gall. 

Witenagremot (A.-S. wiiem ge- 
m6ty assembly of the wise). The 
ofiicial national council of a iSaxon 
or English kingdom. Its powers, 
functions, and composition de- 
pended upon custom, not upon 
written law. Broadly speaking, 
the supreme authority in the Saxon 
Irfugdom was the king, but he took 
no action of general importance 



Wiich Kasd. ITwig with 
leaves and flowers 
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without consulting the Witan, or 
wise men, representing "what in 
earlier days had been the council 
of chiefs. 

But as in early days measures of 
importance had been submitted to 
the approval of the free men as- 
sembled in arms, so on special occa- 
sions the Witan took the character 


sequence of his writings, in the 
Marshalsea and Newgate, Wither 
was at once a satirist, a lyric 
writer, a Puritan, a hymn writer, 
and a soldier, fighting for and 
against Charles I. He displayed 
notable courage during the plague, 
and died in the Savoy, May 2, 1667. 
His works include the satires 


Witley Court. Mansion and 
park in Worcestershire, England, 
about 5 m. S.W. of Stourport. 
Residence during 1843-46 of the 
dowager Queen Adelaide, the pro- 
perty passed to the earl of Dudley, 
who spent £250,000 in enlarging 
and improving it. The mansion, in 
the Italian style, built in the 18th 


of a general assembly, a meeting of Abuses Stript and Whipt, 1611; 


such freemen as found it con- 
venient to attend. Thus when there 
was a king, the Witan was an in- 
formal consultative body without 


Hymnes and Songs of the Church, 
1623; The Schollers Purgatory, 
1624; Halleluiah, 1641. One of 
his best lyrics is Shall I, Wasting in 


whose approval the king could not Despair ? Consult Works, 20 vols., 


venture to take any disputable 
steps. On emergencies the mag- 
nates acted in the character of a 


1871-82 ; Poems, ed. P. Sidgwick, 
2 vols., 1902. 

Witheriie. Ore mineral of 


national assembly, and deposed a barium, barium carbonate, second 


king, while on the death of a king, 
since there was no law actually 
fixing the succession, it lay with 
the magnates, acting as a national 
assembly, to recognize hissuccessor. 


in importance to barytes (s'.u.). 
Witherite is white in colour and 
possesses a resinous lustre. It 
occurs as a gangue mineral asso- 
ciated with galena and barytes in 


The Witan remained, and even for many lead veins. Witherite is 


a short time retained its name, 
after the Norman Conquest. Prow. 
Witten-ag-emote. 

Withain. River of Lines, Eng- 
land. It rises just in Rutland, near 


useful as a source of barium salts, 
and a little is used in pottery. 

Withington. Residential dist. 
of Manchester, England. It lies 
about 4 m. S. of the city proper, 


Market Overton, and flows in a and is served by rly. An M.P. is 
wide northerly 
curve past Grant- 
ham, Lincoln, 
and Boston to the 
Wash, into which 
it falls 6 m. from 
Boston. It is 
used ' by small 
vessels as far as . 

Lincoln, and is 
about 70 m. long. 

Wiihazn. Dr- 
ban dist. and 
town of Essex, 

England. On an 

affluent of the Witney, Oxfordshire. The market place with the Butter 
Blackwatpr 14 Cross. In the distance is the parish church, and a 
^ g ^ of comer ol the Town Halfis on the left 

Colchester, on the high road to elected. Pop. 44,600. There are 


London, it is a rly. junction. The 
church of S. Nicholas, mostly 
dating from c. 1325, contains 
efS^es and monuments. The local 
industry is mainly agricultural. 


villages of this name in Cheshire, 
Glos,^ Herefordshire, and Salop. 

Without Prejudice. Term used 
hy lawyers to signify that what is 
being done is not to prejudice the 


but there is some milling, while legal rights of the parties. It is 
steel windows and gloves are made, chiefly used in negotiations for the 


Pop. 6,000. Pron. Wit-ham. 

Wither or Withers, George 
(1588-1667). English poet and 
pamphleteer. Born at Bentworth, 
Hants, June 



George Wither, 
English poet 


wit-ham. settlement of claims. Thus, where 

HERS, George a defendant offers without preju- 
rlish poet and dice to pay £50 in settlement of a 
L at Bentworth, claim for £100, and the offer is not 
Hants, June accepted, the plaintiff cannot use 
11, 1588, and the offer as an admission by the 
educated at defendant that something is owing. 
Magdalen Col- Withy or Wjthb (A.-S. with^, 
lege, Oxford, twig). 5?echnical term used to de- 
he was ad- scribe tough, flexible twigs of 
mitted to Lin- wood, used for binding things to- 
Goln s Inn in gether. The term occasionally 
1614. Several means any flexible or elastic 
times ^ impris- handle fltt^ to a tool to minimise 
oned, in con- shock towthe worker’s hand. 


century by Lord Eoley, stands in a 
park of 500 acres, notable for its 
fine oaks and stocked with deer. It 
is connected by corridor with the 
church, 1735, restored 1862, which 
has a painted ceiling by Verrio. 

Witness (A.-S. witnes, testi- 
mony). In legal proceedings, one 
who gives evidence. A witness, 
must appear in accordance with 
the terms of the subpoena. He 
need answer no question tending to 
incriminate himself, but must not 
leave the court after giving evi- 
dence until the case is ended, being 
liable to recall at any point. Ses 
Evidence ; Oath ; Subpoena ; Trial. 

Witney. Urban dist. and market 
town of Oxfordshire, England. On 
the Windrush, 10 m. W. by N. of 
Oxford, it is served ^ 

by rly The parish 
church of S. Mary, 
restored in 1867, 
contains remains 
ofaNormanhuild- 
ing. Other fea- 
tures are the an- 
cient town hall, Witney arms 
corn exchange, free grammar 
school, and Bluecoat school dating 
from 1723. The butter cross in the 
market place was put up m 1683. 
Witney is famous for its blankets. 
Pop. 6,381. 

Witty Jah db (1625-72). Dutch 
statesman. Born at Dort, Sept. 24, 

' 1625, he was educated at Leyden, 
and became a lawyer at The 
Hague, being appointed to a civic 
post at Dort, 1650. Three years 
later he was chosen grand pen- 
sionary of Holland, becoming 
practically ruler of that ooun^ 
in domestic and foreign affairs. 
He was the greatest of those who 
held the office. In 1654 he i 
concluded an honourable peace 
with England, by one of the secret 
terms of which William of Orange ‘ 
was excluded from the Dutch stadt- 
holdership. On 
the restoration 
of Charles II 
this clause was 
one of the 
causes of the 
Anglo-Dutch 
war of 1666. 

De Witt was 

responsible for' , 

prose euting Butoli statesmsn 
the war, and After VeUdher 
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showed brilliant diplomacy in 
eifecting the peace of Breda, which 
concluded it. He also arranged the 
Triple Alliance between Holland, 
England, and Sweden, 1668. But 
the war with France in 1672, with 
the machinations of the followers 
of William of Orange, destroyed 
his popularity and broke his 
power. He resigned on Aug. 4, and 
on the 20th at The Hague was with 
his brother Cornelius (1623-72) 
brutally done to death by an 
infuriated ihob. 

Witt, Sib Bqbbbt Clermont 
(b. 1872). British art collector. 
Bom Jan. 16, 1872, he was edu- 
cated at Clifton and New College, 
Oxford. He became a prominent 
solicitor before devoting himself to 
studying art. A founder and presi- 
dent of the national art collections 
fund, he was trustee of the Na- 
tional Gallery with short intervals, 
1916-40, and of the Tate Gallery, 
1910-31. He started a comprehen- 
sive library of photographs of 
paintings and drawings. Knighted 
in 1922, Sir Robert published How 
to Look at Pictures ; 100 Master- 
pieces of Painting; The Nation 
and Its Art Treasures. 

Wittelsbach, Name of the 
German family ruling in Bavaria 
until 1918. From Luitpold, duke 
of Bavaria (d. 907), descended the 
counts of Scheyem, who about 
1124 became counts ofWittelsbaoh, 
a castle N.E. of Augsburg. In 1180 
Otto I became the first hereditary 
duke of Bavaria. Otto II was made 
count palatine of the Rhine, 1214, 
and from 1294 there were separate 
Palatine and Bavarian lines. The 
former, whose head became an 
elector, 1356, supplied an emperor 
in Louis IV, 1314, and a German 
king in Robert III, 1400. From 
him descended the Zweibrucken 
branch, which gave three kings to 
Sweden— Charles X, XI, and Xn, 
1654-1718. The Bavarian Wittels- 
bachs, electors from 1623, became 
extinct, 1777, and were succeeded 
by the elector palatine, and in 1799 
by the duke of Zweibrucken, who 
became the first king of Bavaria 
in 1806 as Maximilian I. See 
Bavaria; Palatinate. 

Witten. German town in N. 
Rhine-Westphalia. A rly. junc- 
tion, 31 m, N.N.E. of Cologne, it 
was formerly an agricultural cen- 
tre around two casties, Hans 
Witten and Steinhausen, both 
built c. 1600. It has an old church 
of S. John, reconstructed 1762 ; a 
museum ; and an open-air theatre. 
Its industries comprise iron, glass, 
and ceramic works, as well as 
coal mining. In the Ruhr ( j.t?.) 
.basin, it suffered widespread dam- 


age during the Second Great War, 
though the pop. remained approx. 
73,000. It lay in the British zone 
of occupation after the war. 

Wittenberg. E. German town 
and county seat of Saxony-An- 
halt. It is on the right bank of 
the Elbe, 68 m. S.S.W. of Berlin. 
Though an industrial centre, with 
engineering, paper, chocolate, food 
preserving, and soap works, its 
fame comes from its association 
with Lnther. Here on Nov. 1, 
1517, the 95 theses were nailed 
to the castle church. Luther lived 
in the Augustine monastery ; he 
preached in the town church (14th 
cent.), where he and Melanehthon 
were bmied. The houses of the 
two reformers and of Lucas 
Cranach are preserved ; so are a 
palace (1490-99) of the Saxon 
electors and a town hall of that 
period. Originally a Flemish 
settlement, Wittenberg received 
urban rights in 1293 ; had during 
1502-1817 the university now at 
Halle ; suffered during the Hus- 
site and the Thirty Years ^/ar, 
and in those of Frederick 11 ; was 
turned into a fortress by Napoleon, 
stormed by the Prussians in 1814, 
and fell to them next year. Cap- 
tured by the Russians April 25, 
1945, it lay in the Russian zone of 
occupation after the surrender of 
Germany. Pop. 37,000. 

Witton Gilbert. Village and 
parish of Durham, England. It is 
3 m. N. W. of Durham, on the rly. 
The church of S. Michael, rebuilt 
in 1867, is an ancient foundation ; 
the 13th century lepers* hospital. 



Wead. Left, dustws of flawws 
and Imit. Siglit, part of stem 


founded by John Pudsey, bishop of 
Din'ham, wSsrebniltas WittonHall. 

Wittstock. Town of E. Ger- 
many, in the Lcmd of Brand^bm^. 
It stands on the Do^e, 60 m. N.W- 
of Berlin, and 1^ some manufac- 
tures* chiefly pf textiles and wood. 
Medieval wiJK towers, churches, 
md a town hail of 1630 still stand. 
Here bh Obt. 4 1®36, the S^redes 


destroyed the army of the elector 
of Saxony, gaining one of the great 
victories of the Thirty Years War. 
Pop. 8,373. 

Witu. Town in Kenya Colony. 
It is situated near the coast, a few 
miles N. of the Tana river. In 1885 
it was occupied by the Germans, 
who in 1889 declar^ a protectorate 
over the sultanate of which it was 
the capital. Next year, however, 
they handed it over to Great 
Britain. See Kenya. 

Witwatersrand. Full name of 
the gold-hearing dist. in the Trans- 
vaal, S. Africa, known in brief- as 
the Rand. In geolo^, the Wit- 
watersrand system is the name 
given to the gold-bearing strata in 
the S. part of the Transvaal. The 
metal is found in reefs of quartz 
pebbles compacted with iron ox- 
ides, pyrites, and silica. The uni- 
versity of Witwatersrand, founded 
at Johannesburg in 1922, takes 
over 3,000 students. See Gold; 
Johannesburg ; Rand ; Transvaal. 

Wladsrslaw. Polish form of a 
Slav name usually rendered in Eng- 
lish as Ladislas {q.v.). 

Wloclawek. Town of Poland, 
in the govt, of Warsaw. On the 
left bank of the Vistula and the 
Warsaw-Bydgoszcz rly., it is 117 
m. N.W. of the capital. There are 
ironworks and factories of earthen- 
ware goods. The Gothic cathedral 
dat€^ :^m 1365. Wloclawek was 
liberated by Zhukov’s 1st White 
Russian army Jan. 20, 1945, during 
the Second Great War. Pop. (pre- 
1939) 56,000. 

Woad {Isatis tinctoria). Bien- 
nial herb of the family Cruciferae, 
native of Europe and N. Asia. The 
root-leaves are oblong or oval ; 
those of the stem arrow-shaped 
without stalks. Small yellow 
flowers are crowded in an elongated 
cluster. The seeds are contained in 
oblong pods, which are winged, and 
turn brown when ripe. Identified 
as the vitmm with which Julius 
Caesar declared that the Britons of 
both sexes stained the skin, woad 
was an important crop In Europe, 
but from the middle of the 16th 
century it was increasin^y sup- 
planted as a source of blue dye by 
indigo (q.v.). It was stiH cultivated 
on a small scale in Lincolnshire fo-r 
the use of woollen manufeeturers 
until the last expert died in 1945. 
The dye-stuff is prepared by grind- 
ing the leaves info a paste, wMch 
is fermented and then kneaded into 
balls or bricks, and dried in the sun. 

Wobum. A market town of 
Be^, England. It stands on the 
borders of Bucks, 16 m. S.S.W.^ of 
Bedford, its rly. station bemg 
Woburn Sands, 2 m. away. Ehe 
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Piccadilly Jim, 
; 1918 ; A Damsel 
in Distress, 1919; 
-* The Clicking of 
Cuthbert, 1922 ; 
The Cabaret Girl 
(musical comedy ), 
1922 ; Summer 
Lightning, 1929 
(later filmed) ; 
Jeeves Omnibus, 
1931; The Luck 
of the Bodkins, 
1935 ; Anything 
Goes (play), 1935; 
MuUiner Omni- 
bus, 1935 ; Uncle 

old church of S. Mary was pulled Dynamite, 1948. The author was 
down in 1868, The town was at living at Le Touquet in 1940 when 
one time a centre of the straw Prance was occupied by the Ger- 


Wobuin Abbey, the 18th century mansion oi the dukes 
of Bedford, built on the site of a Cistercian abbey 


plaiting industry. Market day, 
Fri. Pop. 1,100. 


mans ; and his subsequent broad- 
casts over the German radio during 


Near the town is Woburn Abbey, the war evoked adverse criticism 
the seat of the duke of Bedford, in both the U.K; and the U.S.A. 
Surrounded by a fine park, 12 m. in Woden. A.-S. form of Odin 
circumference, it stands on land (^.v.). Wod92.es is the origin of 
which belonged to a Cistercian Wednesday, 
abbey founded in 1 145 and given to Wodrow, Robert ( 1 679-1734 ). 

the Russells in 1547. The present Scottish historian. A Glasgow 
house, an 18th century building, youth, he graduated at the univer- 
eontains one of the finest doUec- sity, where his father was professor 
tions of works of art in England, of divinity. In 1703 he was or- 


See Bedford, Duke of. 


dained and presented to the parish 


Wohum. City of Massachu- of Eastwood, where he spent the 
setts, U.S.A., in Middlesex co. It is rest of his life, dying March 21, 
11 m, N.N.W. of Boston on the 1734. A popular preacher, and 
Boston and Maine rly. Woburn specially interesting himself in 
was incorporated in 1642, and be- church history and politics, Wod- 
came a city in 1888. Footwear and row’s principal work is The History 
leathergoods are made. Pop. 19,761, of the Sufferings of the Church of 
Wodehouse, Pelham Grbn- Scotland, 1721-22. He left at his 
viLLB (b. 1881). British humorous death other works in manuscript 
writer. He was born Oct. 15, 1881, and volumes of correspondence, 

— and educated some of which were afterwards 

at Dulwich, published by the Wodrow Society. 
Beginning One of his 16 children was the Auld 
with school Wodrow of Burns’s Twa’ Herds, 
tales, going on Wofidngton, Margaret or Peg 
to short stories (1718-60). British actress. Born in 
about recur- Dublin, Oct. 18, 1718, the daughter 
ring groups of of a bricklayer, she acted there 
characters, quite young, and made her first 
V a tumuig London appearance at Covent 

'British writer farces and Garden, Nov. 6, 1740, as Silvia in 

the libretti of The Recruiting Officer. A fort- 
musical comedies, he built up a night later she appeared in her 
reputetionas, for many readers, the famous breeches part of Sir Harry 
funniest writer of his day. On their Wildair in The Constant Couple, 
own plane, his plots were models of During 1742-48 she played with 
construction, and his style was Garri<3: at Drury Lane, and after- 
unique, especially in first-person wards in Dublin and at Covent 
narration by characters of surpass- Garden, acting 
ing inanity and charm. Bertie acceptably in 
Wooster of Mayfair and his valet tragedy, but 
Jeeves (g.v.), Psmith, Mr. MuUiner, achieving her 
became popular on both sides of main success as 
the Atlantic. The action of some the fine lady of 
of Wodehouse’s later works took comedy — Mil- 
place in the U.S.A. Wodehouse’s lament, Lady 
titles include The Pothunters, Townley, Lady 
1902 ; Love Among the Chickens j Betty Modish, ^ 

1906; Psmith in the City, 1910: Lady Plyant, B&tSSaotfSs* 



and Rosalind. She had numerous 
lovers besides Garrick, and carried 
on a notable feud with Mrs. Clive. 
She retired from the stage in 1757, 
and died March 28, 1760. Reade 
gave the name Peg Woffington to 
one of his novels. Consult Life, J. 
F, Molloy, 1884. 

Wohler^ Friedrich (1800-82). 
German chemist. Born at Eschers- 
heim, near Frankfort - on - Main, 
July 31, 1800, he was educated at 
Marburg, Heidelberg, and Stock- 
holm. In 1825 he was appointed 
chemistry teacher in the polytech- 
nic school in Berlin, and while 
there isolated aluminium, 1827, by 
a method developed by Deville on 
a commercial scale. In 1828 he 
isolated beryllium, discovered 
yttrium, and prepared urea syn- 
thetically, this being the first in- 
stance in which an organic com- 
pound had been made artificially, 
.^terwards, with Liebig, he pub- 
lished papers on mellitic, cyanic, 
and uric acids. He was professor 
of chemistry at Gottingen from 
1836 until his death, Sept.23, 1882. 

Wohlgemuth, Michael (1434- 
1519). German painter. Bom at 
Nuremberg, he studied under Hans 
Pleydenwurff, and became one of 
the most important artists of the 
Nuremberg school. He also fostered 
the arts of wood carving and wood 
engraving. He was the master of 
Albrecht Diirer. There were paint- 
ings by him in Nuremberg churches, 
and at Munich in the Pinakothek. 

WohludU Process. Electrolytic 
process for purifying gold bullion. 
The impure bullion containing 
silver, the platinum metals, etc., is 
cast into anodes, which are electro- 
lysed in a solution of gold chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. The tanks 
used are of porcelain, and the 
cathode starting sheet is a thin 
strip of fine gold. The solution is 
stirred and, on passage of the 
current, pure gold is deposited on 
the cathode, while the impurities 
form an insoluble slime at the 
bottom of the tank. When the 
gold cathodes weigh about 80 oz. 
they are removed, washed, re- 
melted in plumbago crucibles, and 
cast into ingots with a fineness of 
9Q9'3 to 999*5 parts per 1,000. The 
slimes are collected and the silver 
and other precious metals recovered 
by chemical processes. This pro- 
cess gives a purer gold than the 
sulphuric acid parting process ; it 
also allows complete recovery of 
the platinum metals; hut losses 
are a little higher. 

Woizikovsky, Leon (b. 1897). 
Polish dancer. A pupil of Oe'cchetti, 
he studied at the Warsaw ballet 
school, and in 1915 joined the 
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Wolf. 1. American timber wolf. 2. Indian species, Canis pallipes. 3. European or Siberian wolf 

IT. S. Berridffet F.Z.S, 


Diaghilev co., remaining with it 
untS the founder’s death in 1929. 
He joined the de Basil oo. which 
visited London in 1933, and 
danced with outstanding success 
in Jeux d’Enfants, CotUlon, The 
Three-Cornered Hat, La Boutique 
Fantasque, Les Presages, and 
Prince Igor. Fron. Vo-iji-kofski. 

Woking:. Urban dist., giving 
its name to a co. constituency, of 
Surrey, England. On the Wey, 6 
m. N. of Guildford, it comprises an 
old village and a newer quarter 
near the main line rly. station. It 
is a Green Line bus terminus. 
The old parish church of S. Peter 
contains portions of the original 
Norman building. The London 
Necropolis is at Brookwood, and 
in the neighbourhood also are the 
ruins of Newark priory. Pop. 
40,000. Brooklands. 

Wokingham. Mun. bor. and 
market tn., giving its name to a co. 
constituency, of Berkshire, Eng- 
land. It is 7 m. S.E. of Beading, 
and is served by rly. The Early 
English church of All Saints, re- 
stored in 1880, contains an ancient 
font. Market day, Tues. Pop, est. 
8,600. 

Wolcot, John (1738-1819). 
British satirist who wrote under 
the name Peter Pindar (g.v.). 

Wold (A,-S. weald, wood). Term 
used in England for open, hilly 
country. The Yorkshire Wolds 
form a chalk ridge in the E. Riding, 
extending from Ferriby on the 
Humber in a curve of 36 m. to 
Flamborough Head. The highest 
point reaches 800 ft. The Lincoln- 
shire Wolds form a chalk ridge ex- 
tending for 45 m. S.S.E. from Bar- 
ton-upon-Humher to Spilshy. Of 
an average elevation of about 350 
ft,, the ridge rises near Claxby to 
650 ft. There are also wolds on the 
borders of Notts and Leioss> while 
the same word appears in Ootswold 
— cf. Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Wolf {Canis lupus). Member of 
the dog family. There is probably 
only one species of true wolf, thongh 
many slightly difering varieties OJ? 
races are known. The Europe®* 
wolf may be regard ed as the type. 


Wolves occur only in the N. 
hemisphere, with the exception 
of a race found in the Falkland 
Islands. In Europe the wolf ranges 
over the entire continent, except in 
a few districts where it has been ex- 
terminated, Formerly abundant 
in Great Britain, it was extermin- 
ated in England during the reign of 
Henry VH, in Scotland about 
1743, and in Ireland about 1766. 
In colour the European wolf is 
brownish grey with fighter under- 
parts, but white and black speci- 
mens are occasionally found. It 
lives mainly in the forests, and is 
usually found solitary or in pairs ; 
hut in the winter packs combine for 
hunting. It rarely attacks man, 
but it often raids the flocks. 

The American woK is greyer in 
colour and tends to become white 
in the N. districts. In Alaska occurs 
a very large creature which mea- 
sures nearly six ft. in length, in- 
cluding the tail, and stands 31 ins. 
high at the shoulder. The so-called 
timber wolf has a shorter tail, 
hut is only a local race of the grey 
wolf. In Spain the wolves have 
white patches on the cheeks and 
throat. jSfis Animal ; Coyote ; Hog, 
Wolf, Friedeioh August (1759 
-1824). German scholar. Bom 
Feb. 15, 1759, at Hainrode, near 
Nordhausen, 
he studied at 
Gottingen, and 
became a 
teacher at II- 
feld, where he 
produced in 
1782 an edition 
of Plato’s Sym- 
posium which 
Jriedrich WoU, made his repu- 
tation.InI789 
he became a professor at Halle, but 
in 1807 was obliged by the French 
occupation to move to Berlin. He 
died at Marseilles, Aug. 8, 1824. 
In his Prolegomena ad Homerum, 
1796, he started the theory that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are ancient 
ballads by many writers brought 
and unifled loj^ after- 
wards. Wolf is acclaimed , as 
founds of the science of philology. 


Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903). Aus- 
trian composer. Born at Win- 
dischgraz, March 13, 1860, he 
studied at Vienna conservatoire, 
and in 1886 became music critic 
to the Vienna Salonblatt, a post he 
resigned after the publication of 
his first group of songs. For the 
rest of his life he existed — ^nervous, 
fractious, and frequently in dire 
poverty — ^mainly on the generosity 
of those who admired his music. 
He became insane in 1897, and died 
in an asylum, Feb. 22, 1903. 

One of the supreme song writers, 
Wolf achieved a miraculous fusion 
of melody and declamation. The 
best-known songs were composed 
chiefly between 1887 and 1891, and 
CTOuped as Mdrike Lieder, Eichen- 
.dorff Lieder, Goethe Lieder, songs 
from the Spanisches Liederhuoh of 
Heyse and Geihel, and from the 
former author’s Italianisches Lie- 
derbuoh. Some of these last date 
from the 1890s, as do settings to 
three Michelangelo sonnets. In- 
strumental works by WoM include 
the early symphonic poem Penthe- 
silea ; Italian serenade for strings ; 
choral works, Christnaoht, and 
Hem Vaterland. An opera, Her 
Corregidor, first performed at 
Mannheim in 1896, was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. The best- 
known Life is by E. Newman, 1907. 

Wolf, Lucibn (1857-1930). A 
British j oumalist. Bom in London 
Jan. 20, 1857, of Jewish family, he 
was educated in Brussels and Paris, 
worked on the staff of The Jewish 
World, 1874-93, and was its 
editor, 1906-08. Foreign editor 
of The Haily Graphic, 1890-1909, 
he also contribute to periodicals 
on matters of Jewish interest. He 
was several times president of 
the Jewish BSstorical Society of 
England. Representing the Anglo- 
Jews at the Paris conference of 
1919, he effected vwious minority 
treaties. He published historical 
works on the Jews in England, 
Rn^ia, etc. ; Life of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, 1884. His Essays in 
Jewish History, ed. C. Roth, were 
reissued in 1934, Wolf having died 
Aug. 23, 1930. 
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Wolf, Max Feakz Joseph Cor- 
nelius (1863-1932). German as- 
tronomer. Bom at Heidelberg and 
educated at 
Heidelberg and 
Strasbourg uni- 
versities, he 
was appointed 
director of 
Konigstuhl ob- 
servatory 
in 1893, and in 
1902 professor 
o f astronomy 
at Heidelberg. 
When he died, Sept. 6, 1932, he 
was president of the German astro- 
nomical association. Wolf is known 
for the periodical comet discovered 
in 1884 and named after him, and 
for his discovery by photographic 
means of more than 200 asteroids. 

Walfe, Humbert (1885-1940). 
British poet and critic. Umberto 
Wolff was bom in Milan of Jewish 
parents, Jan. 6, 

1885, and went 
from Bradford 
grammar 
school to Wad- 
ham College, 

Oxford. He 
entered the 
board of trade, 

19 08, helping 
to form a Humbert Wolfe, 

labour dept— British poet 
later the ministry of Labour, of 
which he became deputy secretary 
in 1938. He died Jan. 5, 1940. 
As a poet his diction became 
elaborate when he treated pro- 
blems of philosophy in a religious 
rather than in a philosophical 
way ; but he had a mordant wit 
which found scope in satire and 
epigrams. He founded his re- 
putation with London Soimets, 
1920, and Kensington Gardens, 
1924 ; Kensington Gardens in 
Wartime appeared in 1939, fol- 
lowing many volumes of verse. 
Wolfe’s most ambitious work was 
probably The Uncelestial City, 
1928, with its rarefied beauty. 
Lampoons came out in 1925; 
Dialogues and Monologues (prose 
criticism) in 1928. The Silent 
Knight (in rhymed verse) was per- 
formed at the St. James’s Theatre 
in 1937. The Upward Anguish 
described school and Oxford, and 
Portraits by Inference, 1934, was 
reminiscent. 

Wolfe, James (1727-^9), Brit- 
ish soldier. Born at Westerham, 
Jan. 2, 1727, he was educated at 
Greenwich and in 1741 was com- 
missioned in. his father’s corps of 
marines. Transferring to the 12th 
foot regiment, he fought in Flan- 
ders and Prussia, 1742-45, being 




present at Dettingen. In 1745- 
46, now brigade-major, he served 
against Prince Charles Edward, 
taking part in the battles of Fal- 
kirk and CuUoden. In the Nether- 
lands, 1746-47, he was wounded at 
Lawfeldt. After several years of 
garrison duty in England and Scot- 
land, Wolfe accompanied the ex- 
pedition to Rochefort in 1757 as 
quarfcermaster-general, and next 
year was appointed to command a 
brigade in America, where he dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of 
Louisburg. 

Promoted 
maj.-gen. in 
Jan., 1769, he 
was given 
command of 
the force sent 
up the St. 

Lawre n o e 
against 
Quebec. H e 
directed the 
operatic n s 
from June 27, when he reached 
the Isle of Orleans, until the 
battle on the Plains of Abraham, 
in which he was killed after 
scaling the cliffs with the utmost 
gallantry, Sept. 13, 1759. His body 
was brought to England and 
buried in the church of S. Alfege, 
Greenwich. See Abraham, Plains 
of ; Quebec, Capture of ; Wester- 
ham. GonsuU Life and Letters, 
B. WiUson, 1909 ; Lives, A. G. 
Bradley, 1895 ; B. Salmon, 1909 ; 
J. W., Man and Soldier, W. T. 
Waugh, 1932. 

Wolfe-Barry, Sir John Wolfe 
(1836-1918). British engineer. Son 
of Sir Charles Barry, the architect, 
he was horn Dec. 7, 1836, educated 
at Trinity College , Glenalmond, 
and trained as an engineer under 
Hawkshaw. He devoted himself 
mainly to rly. and dock work, 
and became engineer for the 
Barry rly.. Tower Bridge, and 
important docks. He was a mem- 
ber of various royal commissions, 
and his influence led to the estab- 
lishment of a standards committee 
in coimexion with British engineer- 
ing. In 1897 he was knighted, and . 
next year took the additional name 
of Wolfe. He died Jan. 22, 1918. 

WolfenbUttel. Town of W. 
Germany, in the Land of Lower 
Saxony. It stands on the Oker, 
7 m. S. of Branswick. Capital of 
the duchy until 1753, it has a re- 
markable palace of the late 17th 
century, and many old framework 
buildings, e.g. the town haU (1600), 
a Gothic church of S. Mary of the 
same period, and Trinity church. 
Here is one of the world’s most 
valuable libraries, with over 8;000 



manuscripts ; Leibniz and Lessing 
were among its librarians. Lessing 
Jived in the town from 1770 to his 
death in 1781 and wrote Nathan 
the Wise in what is now a museum. 
TJ^e Herman Goering steelworks 
here were the scene of a stiff fight, 
April 11, 1945, before the town fell 
to the U.S. 2nd armoured div. The 
town, itself unharmed, lay after 
Germany’s surrender in the British 
zone of occupation. Pop. 34,000. 

Wolff. Name of a German news 
agency which existed from 1849 to 
1933. It was similar to and allied 
with Reuters in Great Britain and 
Havas in France. Founded by a 
journalist, Bernhard Wolff, it was 
transformed in 1874 under Bis- 
marck’s auspices into the Conti- 
nental Telegraph co., whose shares 
were held by two private banks 
until acquired by the Reich in 1932. 
A world- wide organization, it had 
special facilities for acquiring and 
spreading news ; technically inde- 
pendent, not subsidised by the 
govt., it had its own wireless trans- 
mitter in exchange for putting out 
govt.-inspired news and official 
proclamations. The Wolff agency 
on Jan. 1, 1934, was forcibly 
merged with Hugenberg’s Tele- 
graphen- Union and renamed 
Deutsches Nachrichten-Buro by 
the Nazi govt. Pron. Volf. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond 
(1830-1908). British diplomatist. 
Only son of Joseph Wolff (v.i.), he 
was born in 
Malta, Oct. 12, 

1830, and edu- 
c a t e d a t I 
Rugby . He I 
entered the ! 
foreign office at | 

16, and was em- 
ployed in Flor- 
ence, the Ioni- 
an Islands, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, 

Egypt, Persia, and Rumania. Con- 
servative M.P. for Christchurch, 
1874-80, and for Portsmouth, 
1880-85, he was a member of the 
fourth party and originator of the 
Primrose League. G.C.M.G. in 1878, 
P.C. 1885, and G.C.B. 1889, he 'vras 
British ambassador at Madrid, 
1892-1900, and died Oct. 11, 1908, 



Sir Henry WoUE, 
British diplonoiatisi 


Among his published works were 
The Island Empire, 1856, a life of 
Napoleon at Elba ; Memnon Let- 
ters oniihe Suez Canal ; Some Notes 
of the Past, 1892. See Churchill, 
Lord Randolph ; Fourth Party., 
Wolff. Joseph (1796-1862). A 
missionary to the Jews. Son of an 
Anglo-German rabbi, he was bom 
at Weilersbach, near Bam|)erg, 
Bavaria, and became a convert to 
Christianity in 1812. He visited 
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London and entered the Church and run back, one on each side of Wolframite. An ore mineral of 
of England. He studied Oriental the body, to join the hind gut. tungsten {q-v.), iron manganese 
languages at Cambridge, and in They are the most primitive kid- tungstate, (Fe.Mn)W04, It varies 

1821-28 served , . ney, apart from the totally differ- from iron tungstate, ferberite, to 

as a missionary ; ent, nephridia of other forms. The manganese tungstate, hubnerite ; 

to the Jews in coelomic sacs mentioned develop iron replaces manganese in all pro- 

the Near East, i || W^» each a similar tube, which makes portions. The mineral occurs as 

Rector of ^ jHaK contact with the pre-existing tube reddish-brown translucent to dark 

Linthwaite, from the pronephros. In most brown opaque tabular crystals, also 

Yorks, 1838, he | forms the original three then re- massive and bladed. The mineral 

made a journey j . gress. The remaining duct, com- has a brilliant lustre on cleavage 

to Bokhara, I posed of the original one and all the surfaces, dull on others. Wolfra- 

1843, described ylKSwH secondary contributions opening mite occurs in high temperature 
in his Mission Joseph WolflE, into it from more posterior seg- quartz veins, surrounding some 

to Bokhara, ments, is the WolfSan duct. It granites, associated with tinstone 

1845, and After Mr7%arc remains in all forms including man, and copper ores, as in Cornwall, 
Travels and * as the vas deferens (g'.-y.). Malaya, Burma, Bolivia; and in 

Adventures, 1860. He was vicar Wolf Fish (AnarrMcliaa lupus), certain gold-hearing quartz veins, 
oflle Brewers, Somerset, from 1845 Group of large marine fishes, allied As it weathers easily it is rarely 
until his death, May 2, 1862. to the blennies. They occur in the found in placer deposits, but may 

Wolff, Kaspab Friedrich N. seas and attain a length of over occur in eluvial deposits close to 
(1733-94). German physiologist. 5 ft. They are used as food fish in the primary source. 

Born in Berlin, he took his degree Norway, Greenland, and Iceland. Wolfram von Eschenbach (c. 
in medicine at Halle in 1759, later Wolhionnd. Name often ap- 1165-c. 1216). German minstrd.- 


attracting attention with his 
famous treatise, Theoria Gener- 
ationis. A surgeon during the Seven 
Years War, he was professor of 
anatomy and physiology at St. 
Petersburg from 1766 until his 
death, Feb. 22, 1794. Wolff, who 
is regarded as the founder of mod- 
em embryology, was the first to 
establish, by watching the ^owth 
of the alimentary canal in the 
chick, the theory of epigenesis. He 
also in some measure forecast the 
modem idea of embryonic layers. 
His other works include Be 
Formatione Intestinorum, 1768. 

Wolf-Feixari, Ermaijno (1876- 
1948). Italian composer. Born at 
Venice of German and Italian' 
parents, Jan. 12, 1876, he studied 
composition under Rheinberger at 
Munich, and made an international 
reputation at the end of the cen- 
tury. He was appointed director 
of the Benedetto Marcello school 
at Venice in 1902, but resigned in 
1912 to devote himself to composi- 
tion. His best-known opera. Jewels 
of the Madonna, 1911, has a lurid 
libretto which ill-accords with its 
delicate and imaginative music. 
I Quattro Rusteghi has been per- 
formed at Sadler’s Well^. Wolf- 
Fefrari, who also produced cham- 
ber music and organ pieces, died in 
Venice, Jan. 21, 1948. 

Wolffian Duct. Buct draining 
the mesonephros, named after K. 
F. Wolff, (?.«.). In the develop- 
ment of a vertebrate each segment 
contains, in the body region, a 
coelomic sac, and each of three of 
these, rather anterioily placed, 
grows a cord of cells which becomes 
hollow to form a tube and bends 
backward through the ttoe 
above the coelom. These 
pronephrjc They 


plied to the horzoi (q,v,) and other 
deerhounds used in wolf -hunting ; 
but belonging particularly to the 
Irish Wolfhound (q-v,). See Bog. 

Wolfit, Bonald (b, 1902). Brit- 
ish actor-manager. Really named 
W oolfitt, he was bom April 20, 1 902, 
at Newark, Notts, and educated 
there and at Eastbourne. A first 
professional engagement was offer- 
ed in 1920 at York, where he played 
Biondello in The Taming of The 
Shrew. Seasons with Fr^ Terry, 
Matheson Lang, Sheffield repertory, 
and the Old Vic (1929-30) led 
to a Canadian tour with Sir Barry 
Jackson, and in 1933 he acted 
Hamlet at the Arts Theatre. After 
two seasons at the Stratford mem- 
orial theatre, Wolfit in 1937 formed 
his own Shakespearian company, 
which was to present London sea- 
sons, tour the provs., put on lunch- 
time excerpts during the battle of 
Britain, and play to troops over- 
seas. In 1949 he took the Bedford 
Theatre, Camden Town, for a sea- 
son, He was made C.B.E., 1960. 

With dignity and panache, and 
a fine, flexible voice, Wolfit had 
claims to be called the ^eatest 
Shakespearian actor of Ms day. 
Apart from the magnificent and 
moving figure of his Lear, he ex- 
celled in the less pleasant charac- 
ters : Riol^d m, lago, and laohi- 
mo were perhaps more convincing 
than, Macbeth, Benefficlc, and 
Touchstone ; though Shylock and 
Malvolid were drawn with sym- 
pathy. The title-rdles in Volj^ne 
and The Master Builder also suited 
him. In 1948 he married his lead- 
ing lady, Jftosalind Iden (b. July 
29, 1911)." Acting ilius. 

WrtHW m. Official name sinoe 
1949 pf the ohPmioal eliement 
foirtoerly called tungsten (q.v.). 


He lived for some time at the 
court of the landgrave of Thuringia. 
His epic, Parzival (c. 1200-10), 
finest of the Grail romances, is sup- 
posed to be based on a French 
original, and from it Wagner ob- 
tained the libretto for his opera of 
the same name. Apart from this 
epic Wolfram is represented by a 
few lyrics, fragments of a long 
poem, Titurel, and the unfinished 
Willehalm. Parzival was put into 
Eng. verse by J. L. Weston, 1894. 

Wolf Rock. Lone rock situated 
about 10 m. S.W. of Land’s End, 
Cornwall, nearly halfway to the 
Scilly Islands. It is marked by a 
lighthouse. The rock is unique in 
Great Britain in being composed of 
phonolite. The emplacement of this 
mass was probably associated with 
the volcanic period during the 
Tertiary. During storms in 1948 
supplies were dropped to the light- 
house keepers by aeroplane. 

Wolf Spider. Name given to 
spiders of the cosmopolitan family 
Lycosidae, with 27 British species. 
They pursue their prey by running 
and do not spin webs. Many form 
no retreat, while others live in silk- 
Hned burrows in the ground from 
wMch they leap out and seize pass- 
ing prey. The eggs are carried in 
a cocoon under the abdomen until 
they hatch, wh^ the young con- 
gregate on the back of the f em^e, 
ultimately leaving to sear^ for 
food. The tarantulas are amoxg 
the wolf spiders, 

Wollaston, William Hxde 
(1766-1828). British physicist. 
Bom at East Bereham, Norfolk, 
Aug, 6, 1766, he was educated at 
Charterhouse and Gains Ooll^ei 
Ciainbridge, graduating as a doctor. 
Hei discovered a way of rendocing 
platinum malleable, which was not 
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known till after his death. Wollas- Wales, Australia. It is 49 m. by 
ton also discovered palladium, rly, S.S.W. of Sydney. Wollon- 
rhodium, columhium, and tita- gong has been overshadowed by 
nium, and in its suburb. Port Kembla (g-v.), of 
1802 the dark recent growth, and the area is 
lines in the rapidly being developed as an in- 
solar spec- dustrial centre, exporting coal, and 
trum. He in- based upon iron and steel and 
vented the electrical industries. Pop. of 
reflecting go- Greater Wollongong, 62,973. 
niometer and Wolmer Forest. Heath in the 
the camera counties of Hampshire and Sussex, 
lucida. He England. Approximately 7J m. 
published in length from H. to S. and m. 
papers on elec- wide, it lies mostly in Hants, 5 m. 
trioity, astro- S.E. of Alton. Formerly a crown 
nomy, etc., and was secretary of forest, noted for red deer, it is 
the Royal Society, 18Q4-1 6. He mentioned in White’s Natural His- 
died Dec. 22, 1828. Interest on tory of Selbome, 
money he bequeathed is awarded Wolseley^ Gab net Joseph 
annually, with the Wollaston Wolsilby, 1st Viscottnt (1833- 
medal, by the Geological Society 1913). British soldier. Born of 
for work on mineral research. 

Wollastonite obTabulabSpab. 

In mineralogy, calcium metasili- 
oate, CaSiOj, A rock-forming 
mineral occurring as tabular or 
fibrous crystal aggregates, it is 
generally white to greyish. Wol- 
lastonite is a common product of 
contact metamorphism in impure 
limestonea, associated with diop- 
side, garnet, etc. ; it is found also 
in certain contaminated igneous 
iwjks and in some nepheline-hear- 
ing basic ones. 

Wollaston Peninsula. The CJhina expedition ofiseoTwheir £e 
S.W, portion of Victoria {q.v.) was lieut.-colonel. in command of 
Island, N.W. Territories of Canada, the Red River expedition in 
To the N.W. rises Colville mt. Canada, 1870, he suppressed the 

WoUaton Hall. Former seat of insurrection of Riel and was 
Lord Middleton in Notts, England, created IC.O.M.G. ; and in 1873-74 
R^arded as one of the finest of he conducted the Ashanti cam- 
Elizabethan houses, it was built paign, the conclusion of which 
for Sir Francis Willoughby, 1680- brought him a grant of £25,000 
S8. It is interesting as being proh- and promotion to major-general, 
ably the fi]^ house built in Eng- Ih 1882 Wolseley was appointed 
land with the elaborate stonework to the command in Egypt on the 
decorations borrowed from Italy, outbreak of the rebeUion of Arabi 
It is now the property of the city Pasha, whom he decisively de- 
of Nottingham, from which Wol- feated at Tel-el-Kehir. For this 
laton lies 3 m. W. service he was raised to the 

peerage as Baron Wolseley. His 
last active service was the Nile 
expedition for the relief of Gordon, 
1884r-85, at the conclusion of 
which he was created a viscount. 
Field-marshal from 1894, and 
commander-in-chief 1895-1900, he 
died March 26, 1913. Wolseley’s 
writings include The Soldier’s 
Pocket-Book for Field Service, 5th 
ed. 1886 ; and an autobiography. 
The Story of a Soldier’s Life, 1903, 
“AU Sir Garnet,” f.c. perfect in 
detail, comes from his name. TTin 
title passed by special remainder 
to his elder daughter, Frances 
Garnet (1872-1936), who founded 
^a coUege for lady gardeners at 
^b^de, Sussex. It died with her 
on Cliristmas Eve, 1936. 


Womn (Pol, Wolin). Island anc 
town of Pomerania, ^he island, ai 
the mouth of the Oder, coven 
90 sq. m. and forms the E. barrie] 
of the Stettiuer Haff. The towi 
is on the S. of the i^nd. It is sale 
to have replaced the legendary 
Vineta, and was a bishopric iron 
1140, l^edish from 1648, Prussiai 
from 1720. A bridge connects i1 
with Hie mainland. Pop. 4,982 
Misdroy (Pol. Miedzyxdroje) is s 
seaside resort on the Baltic. Mosi 
erf the island pop. of 17,000 are 
engaged in fishihg. Wollin was it 
plAced undei 
the; Pots. 

A j^aport ahfd 
Ne«v "Sdhtl 




MiBted. 


English ances- 
try at Golden 
Bridge, c o. 
Dublin, June 4, 
1833,heentered 
the 12th Foot 
in 1852, and 
fought in the 
Burmese War 
immediately. 
He served in 
the Crimean 
War, Indian 



Wolsey, Thomas (c. 1475-1530) 
English cardinal and statesman. 
The son of an Ipswich grazier, also 
by report a butcher, he dis- 
tinguished himself at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, when very young, 
took orders, taught the sons of 
the nobility, and in 1500 received a 
Somerset living. Domestic chap- 
lain at Canterbury and Calais, he 
was introduced to Henry A^I’s 
service by Bishop Fox. Through 
the same agency in 1611 when 
dean of Lincoln, he became a 
member of the council of Henry 
VIII, whose confidence he won. 
Wolsey rose rapidly, securing his 
position by a diplomatic triumph 
over Ferdinand of Spain and the 
emperor Maximilian by forming an 
alliance with France in 1614. That 
year he became successively bishop 
of Lincoln and Toumai, and 
archbishop of York ; 1615 brought 
the cardinal’s hat and lord chan- 
ceUorship. His palace at Hampton 
Court was now begun. 

Wolsey ’s great aim was to hold 
the balance between the two great 
potentates, the emperor Charles V 
and Francis I of France; to make 
England the arbiter of Europe, not 
by war, but by diplomatic man- 
oeuvring. But he was perhaps 
already aiming at the papal 
throne. Though under his direction 
public business was dispatched and 



Thomas Wolsey, cardinal and statesman 

National Portrait Oalierjj, London 


justice administered with an ad- 
mirable rapidity and thoroughness, 
the arrogant manners and the 
sumptuous display of the low- 
born cardinal raised up enmity. 

The fatal moment arrived when 
Henry resolved to marry Anne 
Boleyh. Wolsey was entrusted 
with the task of compelling tile 
pope to take upon himself the onus 
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of annijlling the king’s marriage 
with Catherine of Aragon. When 
he failed to procure the king’s 
desire, Henry turned and vented 
his wrath upon him. In 1529 
Wolsey was dismissed from all his 
offices and deprived of all his 
honours save the archbishopric of 
York, and was* confined to his 
diocese. A charge of high treason 
was launched against him, and 
while the fallen prelate was 
journeying south to meet his 
accusers, he died at Leicester ab- 
bey on Nov. 29, 1530. 

In spite of the lines given him by 
Shakespeare, it is difficult to feel 
sympa^y with this avaricious 
and arrogant man. His diplo- 
matic triumphs were superficial 
and his schemes largely failed. 
Though he founded Cardinal Col- 
lege, now Christ Church, Oxford, 
many of the sums seized from 
monasteries went into his own 
pocket. The most unspiritual of 
churchmen, he also provided for 
his illegitimate son and daughter. 
But he made the monarchy power- 
ful because wealthy, and checked 
any tendency to faction which 
might have followed the death 
of Henry VII. He suited hia time 
to perfection, and admiration can- 
not be withheld in face of his 
amazing gifts of organization. 8ee 
Christ Church; Henry VIH. 
Consult Lives and studies by 
M. Creighton, 1888; A. P. Pol- 
lard, 1929; H. Belloc, 1980; 
England’s Eirst Great War Min- 
ister, E, Law, 1916. 

Wolsing^ham. Town and parish 
of Durham, England. It stands on 
the Wear and on the rly., 16 m. 
S.W. of Durham. Sted manu- 
facture and a^culture are the 
occupations. Pop. 3,536, 

Wolstan^n. Ecclea. parish 
and dist. of the bor. of New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Staffs, Eng- 
land. Mainly residential, it has a 
colliery and brick and tile works. 

Wolverhampton, Municipal 
and CO. bor., and second largest 
town in Staffs, England. It is 13 
T i i ra NM. of Bir- 

111 Ifc mingham, and is 

served by main 

church is S. 

formedificeinred 

sandstonefound- 
Wolverhampton ed in 994 and 

Tj^th part of its 
present structure dating from the 
13th century ; in its grounds is an 
ancient pillar known as the Daffes* 
Cross, fttblic building induda thfe 
town hall, municipm art gall^ 
and museum, public library, Bati- 


took House museum and art gal- 
lery, and the magnificent civic 
hail opened in 1938. There are 
several hospitals and kindred 
institutions, also parks and a 
racecourse. Education is acknow- 
ledged to be first-class. Plans 
have been approved for a new 
civic centre within a ring road. 

Wolverhampton is essentially an 
industrial town, but on the edge 
of a rich agricultural area. Locks 




sense of mankind, includes women 
and children as well as men. The 
long pregnancy of the human 
species, and the very long depend- 
ence of the young on the mother, 
gave woman in primitive commu- 
nities no chance of competing on 
equal- terms with man. Greater 
powers of endurance, however, 
compensated to some extent for 
her natural disabilities and her 
lesser physical and muscular 
- strength. Acquis- 
: ition of a wife by 
abduction or cap- 
ture — ^in theory at 
least giving the 
woman no choice 
— appears to have 
beenoustomaryin 
the earliest times. 
As mankind took 
to agriculture 
and to life in set- 
tled communities, 
the drudgery of 

MnnicSiT A^r 

life fell on the 
woman, compelled 
by nature in any case to remain at 


Wolverhampton, Staffordshire. The Municipal Art w “ „ way oi 
Gallery and Museum hfe fell on the 

woman, compelled 

and keys have been a special by nature in any case to remain at 
manufacture from early times, and home with her children. It was 
the town also turns out pneumatic she who tilled the fields, gathered 
tires, rayon, aircraft and com- the harvest, cared for the ddmesti- 
ponents, trolley buses and com- .cated animals, spun and wove 


meroial vehicles, marine and Diesel 
engines, radio sets and batteries. 


animal and vegetable fibres into 
clothing, and did what simple 


ball and roller bearings, bicycles, food preserving was possible, 
hardware, two-stroke engines, alu- while the man remained the 
minium foil and castings, machine hunter and the warrior protecting 
tools, forgings, safes, and boilers, family and home from their human 


There are extensive iron and steel 
works, and to the S.E. are coal and 
iron mines. Repairing sheds of 


and animal enemies. The wife 
being now a valuable economic 
possession, her a^cquisition by pur- 


the former G.W.R. are located chase became usual, and remains 
here. The borough chajrter of in- so today in some primitive tribes 


corporation arrived in 1848. Wol- in Africa and Australia, 
verhamptbn was represented by , i.. 

threelCP.supto the 1950 election, ^ ancient civilizations the 
thereaftCT by two. Wclverhamp- of women vaned. They 


VJ4.VXC7aJI.UW. VJ • J • J. T n ^ 

ton Wanderers are a famous foot- onjoyed independence and a posi- 
baJl team, winners of the F.A. cup “ fumeria and 

in 1893, 1908, and 1949 ; finalists fajyloma ; m ancient Egypt they 
in 1921 and 1939. Market days, ^ ^ mdependenoe, 

Wed. and Sat. Pop. est. 158,610. they took part m religious 

Wolverine. This bear-like cam- observances, and a woman fre- 
ivore of the weasel family is de- quently acted as regent durii^ a 
scribed un.d«r its other name of ® mmonty. In ancient 


Glutton (iT-vO- 

Wolveirton, Town of Bucks, 
En^and. It lies 2 m. E. of Stony 


Roman law the unmarried woman 
remained dependent on her father 
or, after his death, some other 


Btratfcrd, on a rly. Iffie and niale relative, the, married woman 
the Grand Dnion Canal The on her husband. The Hindu 
church of Holy Ikinity marks the religion placed women in a much 
site of an earlier buildhig, and the lower position than men, teaching 
site of an ancient castle is near, the observance of sati (q.u.) and 
Wolverton is the educational refusing the right of re-marriage 
centre of N. Bucks. There are rly. to child widows. Judaism and 
carriage and -wagon works and a Islam regarded women as inferior 

'pAVk Q ROt mATi • MnaA.i'n jinrl 


printii^ establishment. Pop. 9,52X. 

Womai^ (A.S. mfmatm). Name 
giv^ to the female of the human 


to men; under Mosaic law and 
under Islam the husband only was 
entitled to divorce, and Islam also 


The term man, in the taught the segregation and veiling 
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of women. Segregation, after the 
Muslim conquest of N. India, 
spread to Hinduism, at least so 
far as high caste women were 
concerned. The woman in China 
had an inferior position, except in 
her domestic status as mother, in 
which she exercised authority 
within the home not only over her 
own sons, but over their wives and 
children also ; infanticide, formerly 
Avidely practised in China, was 
applied to girls only. The Japanese 
woman^ad a low status, following, 
never walking alongside, her 
husband ; although in Japan 
prostitution w’as an honourable 
profession, and no bar to subse- 
quent marriage with the dowry 
earned by its practice. 

The Christian religion changed 
the attitude of civilized communi- 
ties to woman. In early Christian 
communities women had equality 
with men ; women as well as men 
took part in religious celebrations, 
and suffered martyrdom. As the 
Church developed, embracing ideas 
not present in the original Christ- 
ian beliefs, women lost their 
equality; but their right to the 
contemplative religious life was 
recognized, and they could become 
saints. The devotion accorded to 
Mary as the Mother of God led 
also to at least an ideal of respect 
and even reverence for woman, 
especially as mother; as souls to 
he saved women were never in 
religious theory regarded as infer- 
ior beings, though in the interest 
of stable matrimony the Church 
taught that wives should obey 
their husbands. 

The 19th century demand by 
women, particularly in the XJ.K,, 
for legal equality with men can 
probably be traced to the leisure, 
and boredom, forced on them by 
the steadily increasing impinge- 
ment of machinery on home 
occupations. As spinning, weaving, 
baking, food preserving became 
industrial activities, workers’ 
wives and daughters found 
their way into the new factories ; 
hut middle and upper class women 
were left with much less home 
claim on their labour and initia- 
tive, and therefore with a lessened 
status, and with time in which to 
give serious considerations to 
their wrongs and rights. They 
began to demand education, 
prop^y rights, the franchise, and 
aooessipn to the forms of work 
Poetised by Gener- 

M the rule of law, 

lanid of human 

sigfdfichuoe, of 
' 'dmdtnnfagesj 

' 'i'p^sisihle 'd^- 



Wombat. Small nocturnal marsupial 
found only in Australia and Tasmania 
W. &. Berridae, F.Z.S, 


velopment towards equality of 
status between men and women in 
all the countries of the W . under the 
Christian dispensation — a develop- 
ment recognized more fully than 
anywhere else perhaps by the 
conscription of women for national 
service in the U.K. during the 
Second Great War. 

The greater freedom achieved 
by women of, the W. spread in 
some degree to non-Christian 
countries also i e,g. the constitu- 
tion of the republic of Turkey 
abolished the veil, and an act of 
1946 gave women the franchise ; 
women in India were in 1948 
made eligible equally with men* 
for aU state employment. See 
Divorce ; I’eminism ; Man ; 
Marriage ; Marriage Law ; Married 
Women’s Property Acts ; Women’s 
Suffrage. 

Irene Clepliane 

Woman in White, Thb. Hovel 
by Wilkie Collins, published in 
1860. The plot, which concerns 
an elaborate conspiracy to obtain 
fraudulent possession of a fortune, 
is revealed in successive narra- 
tions by various characters, dove- 
tailed with superb skill. The book 
placed Collins in the forefront of 
writers of mystery stories, and 
later writers of detective fiction 
owe much to his methods. The 
Woman in White is also memor- 
able for the character of Count 
Fosco, a scoundrel as subtle as he 
is fla-mboyant, who has been called 
“ the perfect viUain.” 

Woman of No Importance, 
A. Comedy by Wilde, produced 
April 19, 1893, at the Hayi^rket 
Theatre, London, where it ran 
for 113 performances. As with 
other Wflde comedies, its theme 
is scandal in high society. The 
dialogue is consistently brilliant, 
the part of the worldly Lord 
Illingworth being enriched with 
some of the author’s most cele- 
brated mots. In the original pro- 
duction this part was played by 
Tree. ' The young lovers were 
pjiayed by Fred Terry and Julia 
He^boh. 


Womb. Organ in the female in 
which the foetus is nourished and 
developed until birth. See Uterus. 

Wombat {Phascolomydae), Ge- 
nus of marsupial mammals. Found 
only in Australia and Tasmania, it 
includes four species. Wombats 
are about 2 ft. long, and somewhat 
bear-like, with a strikingly bulky 
and heavy body, short broad 
head, small upstanding ears, and a 
rudimentary tail. The fur is thick 
and usually coarse, the colour 
rangiug from black to yellowish 
brown. They live in burrows and 
feed at night upon grass and roots. 

Wombwell. Urban dist. and 
town of the W. Hiding of Yorks, 
England. Situated on the Dove, 
7 m. H.W. of Rotherham, it is 
served by rlys. and by the Dove 
and Deame Canal. Parts of the 
church of S. Mary are Early 
English. Pop. 1 8,365. 

Wombwell, George (1778- 
1850). English showman. He 
was bom at Maldon, Essex, and 
as a young man set up as a cord- 
wainer in Soho. In 1804 he bought 
as a speculation two boa-con- 
strictors for £75, and in three 
weeks more than cleared expenses 
by showing them. He thereupon 
started to build up a menagerie, 
which eventually became the best 
travelling show of its kind in 
Great Britain, containing some 20 
lions. Wombwell died at North- 
allerton, Nov. 16, 1850. 

Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. Body officially styled 
QueenMary’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(W.A.A.C,). It was formed in 
March, 1917, and attached to the 
British army during the First 
Great War. Members were re- 
quired to enlist for the duration of 
the war, and served as clerks, 
telephone operators, telegraphists, 
cooks, storewomen, and in 
ambulance and salvage work. At 
the time of the armistice 41,000 
were serving, of whom 17,000 had 
been employed abroad. By the end 
of 1920 the corps was disbanded. 

Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force. Body renamed in 1949 
Women’s Royal Air Force {q.v.). 

Women’s Institute. Organ- 
ization of British countrywomen. 
Women’s institutes started in 
Canada in 1897 when farmers’ 
wives formed an organization for 
mutual information and enter- 
tainment as a counterpart to their 
husbands’ farmers’ clubs. The 
first W.I. in the U.K. was 
founded in 1915 by a Canadian, 
Mrs. Alfred Watt (1868-1948), 

The natioml federation of women’s 
institutes was formed two yeairs 
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later. The board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (as it then was) 
recognized with a grant and other 
assistance the value of women’s 
institutes in helping and teaching 
countrywomen to maintain food 
supplies during the First Great 
War, and continued to make a 
small annual grant towards work- 
ing costs untS 1927, after which, 
except for special temporary grants 
for particular purposes (e.gr. handi- 
craft teaching), the movement was 
self-supporting. There are some 
7,000 women’s institutes in Eng- 
land and Wales with a total mem- 
bership of 380,000. A women’s 
institute may be formed only in 
a village or small rural town. 
Institutes are linked in county 
federations, run by elected com- 
mittees, and the whole movement 
is co-ordinated by the national 
federation, which also has an 
elected executive committee, with 
an advisory and educational rather 
than a directorial function. The 
movement is democratic, non- 
political, and non-sectarian, and is 
one of the few non-Catholic or- 
ganizations to which R.O. women 
are allowed to belong. Its mem- 
bers are encouraged not only to 
amuse and educate themselves, but 
also to play a citizen’s part in all 
matters of public welfare, par- 
ticularly those affecting village 
housing and amenities and the 
interests of village women and 
children. Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth belonged to Sandring- 
ham W.I. Scottish Women’s 
Bural Institutes are similar. 

During the Second Great War, 
many women’s institutes ran fruit 
preserving centres where tons of 
fruit from private gardens that 
would otherwise have been wasted 
were, with the assistance of the 
ministry of Food, turned into jam 
for the preserves ration by volun- 
tary workers; members also col- 
lected medicinal wild plants, 
taught handicrafts to sick soldiers, 
and helped to promote growing of 
food in gardens and allotments. 

Women’s Land Army, This 
organization is described under ihe 
heading Land Army. 

Women’s Mechanical ^trans- 
port Service. For th|s service of 
the Second Great War, see First 
Aid Nursing Yeomanry. 

Women’s Royal Air Fom. 
Women’s auxiliary service raised 
in 1917 for non-combatant duties 
with the R A. JF. Popularlj^ ca!^ 
Penguins, its meinbers were ;^- 
ployed chi^y as ctoks^ prtolfes* 
and franj^ort drivers, 6h 
dromes at home and ^bro^ it 
was disbanded in Dec., 1919. 


In July, 1939, a number of 

companies of the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service (g»v.) which had 

been attached to 

the R.A.F. since 
1938 were perm- 
anently trans- 
ferred to that ser- 
vice and formed 

the nucleus of 

the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air 
Force. Recruits 
aged I7J to 44 
were accepted by 
the W.A.A.F., 
and, enlisting for 
the duration of 
hostilities, were 
liable for service 
at home or 
abroad. Person- 
nel had the status 
of serving air- 
men, as the 
W. A. A.F. formed 
an integral part 
of the R.A.F, 

At its maximum strength the 
W.A.A.F. numbered 180,CKX). More 
than 95 p.o. directly replaced men, 
and 70 p.c. were in skilled trades. 
Among the technically trained 
personnel were flight mechanics, 
fitters, electricians, and radar and 
radio operators. Many of the 
barrage balloons were manned by 
W.A.A.F. units. Its members 
were also engage on ground staff 
work in sector stations, chiefly in 
operations rooms of Fighter and 
Bomber Commands. 

Numbers of W.A.A.F. personnel 
were parachuted into enemy- 
oochpied territory as instructors 
in ground signalling and radio 
operating to the resistance move- 
ments. Others served with the 
R.A.F, at overseas stations, and 
airwomen were extensively em- 
ployed as coders. After D-day, 
W.A.A.F. medical orderlies serv^ 
In the air ambulances bringing 
wounded from Europe. One of the 
four George Crosses awarded to 
women in the Second Great War 
was won by CorporalJoan Pearson, 
who draigged a wounded pilot from 
ah aircraft carrying a fused ISO-lb^ 
bomb. In the Second Great War, 
187 WAhAlF. personnd were Mled 
on active service. 

There were seven conumssioned 
ranks in the W.AA.F, : ^assistant 
gi^tion oficer, section oMo^, 
flfgiit ofSc^, squadrpn officer, 
wing officer, group officer, air 
pQininandant ; these ranks were- 
eqmvalent to pilot officer, flying 
oficer, flight liehtenant, 8(][uadron 
te^elr^ wing oomihander, group 
and air commodore in the 


R.A.F. Non-commissioned ranks 
were like those in the R A.F. 

On Feb. 1, 1949, the title was 
altered to the Women’s Royal Air 
Force, which became a permanent 
part of the R.A.F. with an estab- 
lishment of 26,000. A small 
number are trained for non-com- 
batant flying duties. 

Women’s Royal Army Corps. 
Official title of the Auxiliaiy Terri- 
torial Service (q.v,) from Feb. 1, 
1949. The W.R.A.C. forms part 
of the regular army and has units 
in the territorial army. Special 
titles of rank were replaced, 1950, 
by their army equivalents. 

Women’s Royal Naval Ser- 
vice. Women’s auxiliary service 
established by the British Ad- 
miralty in 1917 to release Royal 
Navy personnel from shore duties. 
In 1918 the service had a max, 
strength of 5,000, personnel being 
employed at naval bases as cooks-, 
clerks, orderlies, drivers, and 
store-keepers. The W.R.N.S. was 
disbanded in Oct., 1919. 

At the out- 
break of the Sec- 
ond Great War, 
the W.R.N.S. 
was formed anew 
to replace various 
categories of 
naval personnel. 

In 1944 the 
W.R.N.S. had 
a maximum 
strength of 
76,000, and per- 
sonnel were serv- 
ing in more than 
100 categories 
directly re- 
placing men. 

They manned 
boats in har- 
bours, acted as 
boarding officers 
to convoys, 
served as cipher 
clerks and coders 
at the Admiralty 
and on troopships, maintained the 
invasion barges used on D-day, and 
worked as meteorologists. In the 
Second Great War 102 “Wrens” 
were killed on active service. 

In Jan., 1949, the W.RJS’.^- 
vpas placed on a permanent hsusis 
but remained a civilian ozganiza- 
fion under Admiralty control. 
Women joining the service do not 
enlist, but emS, and are not sub- 
ject to the Naval Discipline Act. 
The uniform is navy blue, with 
commissioned , and non-com- 
missioned rank and other badges in 
light blue. ConsttU The Story of 
the Wrens, E. Bigland, 1946 ; Blue 
Tapestry, V. L. Mattiews,, ;1948. ! 



Women’s Royal 
Ail Force nniioriu 
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Women’s Suffrage. Exercise 
of the franchise by women.^ The 
vote was a chief demand in the 
agitation for women’s rights which 
began in the XJ.K. in the 19th 
century, and the demand was 
taken up by women in other 
countries. Women received the 
municipal franchise in the U.El. 
in IS69; but it was 1918 before 
the pari, vote was conceded to 
them at 30, 1928 before they were 
given it on the same terms as men. 

The first pari, vote granted to 
women was for the state legislature 
of Wyoming, 1869 ; other states 
of the U.S.A. followed from 
1910 onwards, and the vote for 
congress was conferred on them 
by the 19th amendment in 1920. 
New Zealand women received the 
vote in 1893 ; those of Australia 
received it for the federal parlia- 
ment under the constitution of 
1902 (for the states* parliaments 
it came later, beginning with Tas- 
mania, 1903) ; those of Canada 
in 1917. In Norway women re- 
ceived the pari, suffrage in 1912, 
in Belgium only in 1948. 

The first English society for 
female suffrage was formed at 
Sheffield in 1857 ; the first national 
society for women’s suffrage in 
1867, Until the new century this 
and similar bodies carried on a 
campaign, holding meetings aU 
over the countiy, hut not getting 
into the news, for it was a cardinal 
point in their strategy that mem- 
bers must demonstrate that a 
woman demanding a vote re- 
mained a lady. Then, led By the 
Pankhurst (q.v,) family, the 
Women’s Social and Political 
Union, which Emmeline Pank- 
hurst had helped to found in 
Manchester in 1903, developed 
aggressive tactics. 

These started in Manchester in 
Oct., 1905, at a meeting addressed 
by Sir Edward (later Lord) Grey ; 
Annie Kenney and Ohiistabel 
Pankhurst, each displaying a small 
basiner inscribed ‘‘ Votes for 
women,” asked in turn at question 
time, “Will a Liberal govt, give 
votes to working women ? ” They 
were not answered, but were 
seized by stewards and thrown 
down the steps of the hall to the 
street, where, until arrested for 
obstruction, they addressed the 
crowd which collected. Given the 
alternative, the one of 10s. fine or 
seven days, the other 6s. fine or 
three days, they chose prison. This 
distiifl^noe at a prospective 
nnnister’s m^ing was re- 

; the devoted 

ifeielf to the inventida and carrying 


out of incidents which would have 
news value : they drove up to the 
house of commons in a closed 
furniture van, to avoid being pre- 
vented by the police from reaching 
their goal ; they padlocked them- 
selves to the grille of the ladies’ 
gallery in the house, and to the 
railings of 10, Downing Street; 
from a boat on the river they har- 
angued members taking tea on the 
terrace. It was five years before 
the “suffragettes,” as the news- 
papers dubbed them, took to vio- 
lence — smashing windows, slash- 
ing pictures, setting fire to letters 
in pillar boxes and to empty build- 
ings, slapping policemen’s faces, 
destroying golf greens. In prison 
they went on hunger strike, and 
even thirst strike. 

The govt, countered such demon- 
strations first by forcible feeding, 
then by the so-called Cat and 
Mouse Act, 1913, under which a 
“ suffragette ” prisoner, ill through 
hunger striking, was released on 
licence, to be re-arrested when 
sufficiently restored to go on serv- 
ing her term. Many women in- 
curred permanent iQ-health as a 
result of their prison experiences ; 
the only martyr to death was Emily 
Davison, who died from injuries 
received when she threw herself 
in front of the king’s horse at the 
Derby of 1913. Mrs. Pankhurst 
was slowly serving out a three 
years’ sentence fox felony in con- 
nexion with the blowing up of 
lAojd George’s Walton home when 
the First Great War began. The 
W.S.P.U. immediately stopped its 
campaign, and offered its services 
to the govt., which released aU 
women in prison for offences in 
relation to suffrage activities. 
The vote was accorded to women 
of 30 under the Representation 
of the People Act, 1918 ,* another 
Act of the same year gave women 
the right to sit in the house of 
commons. See Feminism. 

Irene ClepUaue 

Women’s Voluntary Services. 

British association formed on May 
16, 1938, as women’s voluntary 
jn , services for civil 
defence, by the 
marchioness of 
Reading with the 
• V f support of the 

'-rivir *1 office, to 

coordinate the 
efforts of existing 
women’s volun- 
Women’s Volw- taryorganizations 
taryServioeahadge 

war, and jweyent the overlapping of 
their activities. TJie largest single 
body affiliated to it was the national 
federatiota of women’s institutes 


(see Women’s Institute). When 
war came, the W.V.S. covered 65 
organizations; it also began to 
recruit individual workers. Its 
first concern was 
with safe remov- 
al of children 
and pregnant 
mothers from 
vulnerable areas; 
later W.V.S. 
personnel man- 
ned A.R.P. rest 
centres, super- 
vised country 
nurseries for 
evacuated child- jk 
ren, established ^ 
and staffed ser- , 
vice canteens, j 
drove ambul- [ 

London through Women’s Voluntary 
bombing to re- Services uniform 
furnish, helped to man the incident 
inquiry points set up on the scene 
of heavy air raids, staffed the food 
flying squad vans sent into 
bombed areas, knitted more than a 
million pieces of clothing for the 
forces and for the children of 
Europe, set up 500 second-hand 
clothing exchanges, etc. In 1940 
the W.V.S. became authorised 
distributor of U.S. war relief. 

At the peak of its activities the 
W.V.S. had a maximum strength 
of 1,216,000. Personnel were un- 
paid and had no ranks, though 
there were certain administrative 
designations : e.g, county organ- 
izer, centre leader. In Miiy, 1947, 
the govt, established the W.V.S. on 
a permanent basis. The uniform is 
an olive-green skirt, jacket, and 
hat with burgundy-coloured blouse 
and trimmings. 

Wong, Ajssa Mat (b. 1907). 
American film actress. Her real 
name was Wong Liu Tsong (Chin- 
ese, ffosted yellow willow), and 
she was born to Chinese parents in 
Los Angeles, Jan. 3, 1907. She 
entered films and gained immediate 
fame by her performance m The 
Thief of Bagdad, 1924. British 
films in which she played included 
Piccadilly, 1929 ; Chu Chin Chow ; 
Java Head ; and she went on the 
stage at the New Theatre, Lon- 
don, in The Circle of Chalk, 1929. 
Back in the U.S.A. she was seen in 
the films Limehouse Blues, 1935 ; 
Penthouse Mystery, 1941. 

Wong, Wek-ha. 0 (b. 1889). 
Chinese geologist and politician. 
He was bom in Chekiang provw, 
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and educated at Louvain uni- 
versity, studying geology. On 
his return to China he taught in 
Peking and Tsing Hwa univer- 
sities, becoming during 1921-38 
director of the national geological 
survey of China, in which capacity 
he wrote books soon recognized as 
brilliant. In the 1930s he came to 
the fore in politics, and was given 
the task of organizing China’s 
defence industries. Minister of 
economic affairs in 1938, he was 
responsible for handling lend-lease 
material during the Second Great 
War. Vice-president of the execu- 
tive yuan (ie. vice-premier) during 
1945-47, Dr. Wong was president 
of that body (i,e* premier) May- 
ITov., 1948. 

Won-San. Former treaty port 
of Korea. It is situated on the Sea 
of Japan, l3H[ng 163 m. N. by E. of 
Seoul. Won-San possesses an 
extensive harbour, and was 
opened to foreign trade in 1883. 
Pop. 31,780. 

Wonthaggi. Town of Victoria, 
Australia. It is on the coast, 86 
m. by rly. S.E. of Melbourne, and 
is the centre of a large coal- 
bearing area. Pop. 5,808. 

Wood (A.S. imdu). Area of 
land covered by a natural or 
semi-natural growth of trees, 
shrubs, and ground vegetation as 
distinct from a plantation which, 
as its name implies, is planted. 
In a commercial sense the word 
wood indicates the trunk and 
larger branches of a tree divested 
of bark and sawn up, BotanicaUy, 
wood may be taken to mean that 
part of the tree trunk between 
pith and bark or, more exactly, 
the xylem elements (Gr. xylon, 
wood) of the vascular bundles 
which run through the roots, 
stems, and leaf veins of aU plants. 
It is the perennial increase and 
Hgnification (g.v.) of the xylem 
tissue that buildB up the dense 
woody structure forming the 
trunks of dicotyledonous (includ- 
ing hardwoods) and gymnosperm- 
ous (coniferous, or softwood) trees. 

A cross-section of the trunk of a 
dicotyledon shows distinct concen- 
tric lines or annual rings, which 
are made up of vascular bundles 
arranged concentrically between 
the cortex and pith, each bundle 
containing several kinds of special- 
ised cells, the arrangement and 
number of these woody elements 
varying in different plants. The 
inner cells, long in proportion to 
their width, form tubes empty of 
protoplasm from which most of 
the transverse walls have dis- 
appeared, while the ordinal cellu- 
lose of the young cell w«dl has 


become hgnified. The walls of 
the tubes, thickened hy lignifica- 
tion, are covered with pits or 
dots, which are thin places in the 
cell substance through which water 
passes from surrounding tissues. 
These pitted or dotted vessels are 
the largest of the xylem elements 
and their function is to carry 
through the plant the water taken 
in by the roots. Very simi- 
lar, hut narrower and tapering, 
are the tracheids, woody, pitted 
cells divided by transverse walls, 
which also carry water. Other 
elements of the xylem are wood 
fibres — ^long, thick-walled, narrow 
cells with tapering ends which add 
to the strength of the wood 
cylinder, and wood parenchyma 
compost of cells filled with starch 
grains and shorter in proportion 
than other xylem cells. 

The xylem of conifers differs 
from that of dicotyledons in being 
made up of tracheids, with no 
true vessels or wood fibres. The 
resin canals characteristic of coni* 
fers are often present in aU parts 
of the plant except the xylem 
tissue. In some genera, however, 
e,g. Pinus, they are found in the 
wood, and in cross-section may 
be seen as narrow punctures. 

The outer part of each vascular 
bundle, that nearest the cortex, is 
made up of phloem (g'.v.) cells, 
long vessels containing abundant 
protoplasm, the transverse cell 
walls perforated by holes through 
which delicate ropes of protoplasm 
pass. These perforations give the 
name sieve tubes to the vessels, 
and through them are transported 
the sugar, proteins, etc., manu- 
factured by the leaves. The 
phloem tissue contains also elon- 
gated companion cells which have 
no part in carrying the proteins, 
etc. ; and to the ontside of the 
bundle are bast fibres, long, 
narrow cells with lignified walls. 

Between xylem and phloem lies 
a band of young growing cells, the 
cambium, which adds annually a 
new ring to the trunk. This, 
produced as undifferentiated cells, 
becomes on the inner or xylem side 
specialised and lignified as new 
:^lem tissue, and on the outer 
side of the cambium ring a new 
layer of phlb&n oeUs. The 
cambium ring is sappy, especially 
during spring gro'^h when the 
cells, first formed are of a large 
and open texture to carry the 
spring rise of sap. A band of 
large cells marks the edge of each 
annual ring, the number of annual 
rmgs proving the age of the tree. 
Many species of tropical evergreen 
treb» mahogany, have, how- 


ever, no seasonal change of growth 
rate and show no annual rings. 

Between the vascular bundles 
there run out from pith to cortex 
layers or plates of thickened, 
lignified parenchyma cells which 
in a cross-section are seen to 
radiate from the central pith. As 
the trunk increases in thickness 
the rays increase in length, the 
new growth being added by the 
cambium ring. Starch is stored in 
this parenchyma tissue. 

Inside the cambium ring of 
new growth lies the younger 
wood, the sapwood or alburnum ; 
the inner rings of earlier growth 
become drier, darker in colour, 
and denser in texture, functional 
activity ceases m the inmost 
layers, and they become a dead, 
supporting column, while chemical 
changes occur, the cells being 
gradually infiltrated with gums, 
resins, oils, etc. This is the heart- 
wood or duramen, in timber trees 
the most valuable part of the 
wood. The important timber 
trees are noted under their own 
names, e,g. Cedar ; Ebony ; Iron- 
wood ; Jarrah ; Logwood ; Maho- 
gany; Oak; Redwood; Rosewood; 
Satinwood ; Yellow Wood. 

In monoootyledonous stems, a 
group including palms and yuccas, 
the vascular bundles resemble on 
the whole those of dicotyledons, 
but since the xylem and phloem 
elements are separated and there 
is no cambium ring adding to their 
thickness, they are closed bundles 
with no secondary growth. In 
most monocotyledons the bundles 
are irregularly distributed through 
the stem or trunk, so that in trees 
of this kind there is no increasing 
woody cylinder, and they form no 
true timber. jSee Forest ; Forestry ; 
Timber ; Tree ; Wood Pulp. 

Ivy Massee 

Wood, Anthony (k) (1632-95). 
English antiquary. Bom at Oxford, 
Deo. 17, 1632, he studied at Merton 
College, and 
afterwards ap- 
plied himself 
to collecting 
materials hear- 
ing on Oxford 
history. His 
MS., purchased 
for £100, was 
published 
in Latin by the 
university 
as Historia et 
Antiquitates Dniv. Oxon, 1674. 
The rewritten MS. came oiit post- 
humously as History and Antiqui- 
ties of the CoUegk and HaJla, 
1776-90; and of the University 
of Oxford. 1791-96. Athaw 



Anthony Wood, 
English antiQnaty 
From an old print 
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Oxonieiiscs, 1691-92, comprised 
■biograpbies of Oxford undergradu- 
ates from 1500. Wood died Nov. 
28, 1695. Consult Life and Times, 
ed. L. Powys, 1932. 

Wood, Cheistophee (1901-30). 
British painter. Born at Knows- 
ley, near Liverpool, the son of a 
doctor, he was educated at Marl- 
borough and Malvern colleges. A 
three years’ illness contracted at 
14 left him with a limp and con- 
stant pain. In 1920 he decided to 
become a painter, and during the 
jSrst half of 1921 was a student at 
Julian’s in Paris. He then wan- 
dered through most of Europe, and 
in N. iirica. Wood designed decor 
and costumes for the Diaghilev 
ballet Romeo and Juliet, 1926, and 
for a Cochran ballet, 1929, besides 
painting numerous pictures — 40 in 
June and July, 1930. He was 
killed by a tram at Salisbury 
station Aug. 21, 1930. His work 
was notable for clear colour, and 
for its childlike yet assured 
manner. 

Wood, Ellen (1814-87). Brit- 
ish novelist, familiar as Mrs. Henry 
W ood. Bom at Worcester, Jan. 1 7, 
18 14, her 
! maiden name 

being Price, 
she married in 
1836 Henry 
Wood, and 
spent twenty 
years in Franco 

before settling 

Mn. Henry Wood, in London in 
British novelist 1856. In 1860 
After B. Easton novel, 

Daneshury House, won a prize of 
£100 offered by the Scottish Tem- 
perance League. This was followed 
in 1861 by East Lynne, which 
achieved extraordinary success, 
not only as a book hut in dramatic 
versions. Other stories include 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles, 1862 ; 
The Charmings, 1862 ; Dene Hol- 
low, 1871 ; Johnny Ludlow, 1874. 
After 1867, her novels appeared 
in The Argosy, of which she was 
the editor and proprietor. She 
diedFeh. 10, 1887. 

Wood, Haydn (b. 1882). 

British composer. He was horn 
at Slaithwaite, Yorks, March 25, 
1882, and studied the violin, and 
later composition with Stanford, 
at the R.C.M. He toured as 
violihist with Alhani for eight 
years. Of his some 200 songs the 
are l^ses of Picardy 
First ^eat W ar), 
Siiigi^ 'and It, Is 

'.y>Qgae,'pn 'iihie 
con<^, ■ ' : Snd ibeciime 

mvburites oi aimaiew^^ A 


tone-poem, Mannin Veen (Dear 
Isle of Man), is often played. 

Wood, IVLes. Heney. British 
novelist, entered as Wood, Ellen. 

Wood, Snt (Heney) Evelyn 
(1838-1919). A British soldier. 
Born at Crossing, near Braintree, 

Essex, Feb. 9, 

1838, and edu- 
cated at Marl- 
borough, he en- 
tered the navy 
as a cadet in 
1 8 5 2, and 
served with 
di stinct ion 
with the Naval 
Brigade in ^ ^ / 

Uded home, 

he obtained a commission in the 
13th Dragoons and went to India, 
where in 1858 he won the V.C. He 
.served in the Ashanti campaign, 
1874, in the Kaffir, Zulu, and 
Boer Wars, 1879-81, commanded 
a brigade in the Egyptian cam- 
paign, 1882, and during 1883-85 
was sirdar of the Egyptian army, 
which he reorganized. He saw his 
last active service in the Nile 
expedition, 1884-86. G.O.B. in 
1891, and a field-marshal ^from 
1906, he died Deo. 2, 1919. He 
wrote an autobiography, From 
Midshipman to Field-Marshal, 
1906; Winnowed Memories, 1917. 

Wood, Sib Heney Joseph 
(1869-1944), English musician. 
The founder and conductor for 

50 years of 

Queen’s , Hall 
promenade 
concerts was 
bom March 3, 
186 9, to a 
musical family 
in London, 
where his 
father was an 
optician. The 
BntUOi conductor learnt the 

organ at S. Sepulchre’s, Holhom, 

in 1^86 to the R.A.M. Already he 
was composing cantatas and 
working out orchestrations. In 
1888 he made his bow as a 
conductor, in the pit at various 
London theatres ; he helped Sulli- 
van to produce Ivanhoe, and 
discovered his abiding affection 
for Tchaikovsky’s music. The 
promenade concerts began on 
Aug. 10, 1896, and Wood’s work 
is considered in the article on them; 
it suffices to add that he did more 
for music in En^and than any 
other man of his time. Though 
idways insisting on a large propor- 
tion of British works in tis 


programmes, he was early in popu- 
larising the Russians, also Brahms 
and Dvorak, in the U.K. 

Sir Henry was knighted in 1911. 
He conducted at all the major 
festivals up and down the country. 
When the Queen’s Hall manage- 
ment wished to discontinue the 
“ proms,” he took over responsi- 
bility with the aid of the B.B.C. 
His jubilee with the baton was 
celebrated with a grand festival 
in 1938. That year he published 
My Life of Music. Amusing anec- 
dotes gathered about his name. 
Meanwhile he had sprung a joke 
by announcing that Paul Klenov- 
sky, whose arrangement of Bach’s 
toccata and fugue in D minor had 
been discovered by Wood, was 
himself. The fantasia on British 
sea songs had been composed for 
Trafalgar day, 1905, and played 
annuaUy to conclude the “proms.” 
In 1944 Sir Henry was taken ill 
just as the flying bombs caused 
the concerts to he cancelled, but 
went on conducting for broadcast- 
ing until July 28, and died Aug. 19. 

Wood, See (Howard) Kingsley 
1 88 1 - 1943 ). British politician. 

After practising for some years as 
a solicitor, he 
entered parlia- 
ment as Con- 
servative 
member for N. 

Woolwich in 
1918. Pari, 
secretary to 
the ministry of 
Health 1924- ! 

29, he piloted Sir Emgsley Wood, 
the Summer British politician 
Time Act, 1926, through the 
commons. From 1931 he was 
successful as postmaster-general, 
reducing telephone and telegram 
rates, and inaugurating a publicity 
campaign for the wider use of 
post office facilities. As 'minister 
of Health 1935-38, he was respon- 
sible for the Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1937, which enabled persons of 
limited means, not insured under 
then existing legislation, to secure 
widows’, orphans’, and old age 
pensions by voluntary contribu- 
tions. He became Air minister in 
1938, and in the Churchill govt, of 
1940 chancellor of the exchequer. 
He died suddenly when about to 
bring in an emergency budget, 
inaugurating the pay-as-you-eam 
scheme, Sept. 21, 1943. Sir Kings- 
ley was knighted in 1918. 

Wood, John Geobge (1827-89). 
British naturalist. A London^, 
he was bom July 21, 1827, and 
educated at Ashbourne and Mertoii 
College, Oxford. Ordairied m 
1862, he divided his time between 
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Rev. J. Cr. Wood, 
British naturalist 


literary and 
clerical work. 

^ter serving 
as chaplain at 
S. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospi- 
tal, 1856-^2, he 
resigned and 
devoted the 
rest of his life 
to lecturing 
and writing on natural history, his 
hooks including Natural History 
of Man, 1868-70 ; Insects at Home, 
1871 ; Half-hours with a Natural- 
ist, 1885; The Zoo, 1889. Wood 
died at Coventry, March 3, 1889. 

Wood, Matilda Charlotte 
(1833-1915). British actress, better 
known as Mrs. John W ood. Bom in 
^ Liverpool, she 
M made her stage 
debut at South- 
Ill amptoninl841, 
^ but scored her 
first great suc- 
cess in bur- 
lesque in the 
U.S.A., appear- 
ing at Boston 
in 1854. Re- 
turning to Eng- 
land twelve years later, she 
played Miss Mlggs in Bamaby 

Rudge at The Princess’s. In 

1869 she took over the St. James’s 
Theatre, which she ran successfully 
for four years. After this, at the 
old Court Theatre, she made a 
series of successes in Pinero farces. 
She played for the last time in 
1905 in The Prodigal Son, at Drury 
Lane. She died Jan. 11, 1915. 

•Woodard Schools. Group of 
16 English public schools, in- 



SErs. John Wood, 
British actress 


stpierpoi] 
A schei 


loint, 
scheme 


eluding Ardingly, Hurst] 
and Lancing (??.».). 
to start a series of good schools 
for the children of middle- class 
parents was first advanced by 
Nathaniel Woodard, then an 
obscure olergynoan, in 1848. In 
the same year Woodard started 
S. Nicholas’s school, Shoreham, 
which later found a new home at 
Lancing. When he died in 1891 
there were ton of his schools in 
existence, and a corporation was 
established to govern them. Others 
were later opened, for both boys 
and girls. CoTwiJf Story of Woodard 
Schools, K. E. Kirk, 1937. 

Woodbine or Woodbind. Name 
origiaally of general application to 
twining plants, but lately almost' 
restricted bo the Honeysuckle {q.v . ). 

Woodbine Willie. Nickname 
of the Rev. G. A. Studdert Ken- 
nedy. iSfee.. Kennedy. 

^ Woodbridge. M^ket town and 
turban dist. of Suffolk, England. It 
stands on the Debeni 10 m. Orom 


its mouth, and has a riy. station 
80 m. N.E. of London. "The chief 
building is the fine Perpendicular 
church of S. Mary the Virgin. An 
old grammar school is now housed 
in large modern buildings,- and 
there is a hospital, Woodbridge 
is chiefly an agricultural centre. 
Edward Eitxgerald lived here for 
many years. A religious house was 
founded here in the 12th centiuy ; 
in the 16th Thomas Seckforde built 
an abbey on its site. Woodbridge 
and Sudbury is the name of a co. 
constituency. Pop. 6,101. 

Woodcarving. Art of orna- 
menting wood with carved designs. 
It has been practised by almost all 
peoples in aU eras. It flourished 
among the Egyptians, of whose 
work some wonderful pieces still 
exist, and among the Greeks and 
Romans. Its most flourishing 
period, however, coincided with 
the great dayB of Gothic architec- 
ture, 12th to 15th centuries, and 
to it belongs much of the magni- 
ficent carved work, choir stalls, 
screens, etc., seen in European 
cathedrals and churches, and much 
decorative work in secular build- 
ings. Later, carving was directed 
more to household furniture, and 
existing carved chests, chairs, etc., 
of the 16th and 17th centuries 
show the excellence of much of 
this work. Grinling Gibbons (g^.v. ) 
is regarded as the greatest of 
English woodcarvers. Oak is the 
most suitable wood, but chestnut, 
mahogany, and walnuts are used. 

Woodchuck. Popular name of 
a species of marmot occurring in 
N. America. Marmot. 

Woodcock (Scdlopax rusticdla), 
British wild bird. Belonging to the 
plover tribe, it is closely allied to 
the snipe. The plumage is reddish- 
brown barred and striped with 
black on the upper parts, and pale 
brown barred with darker brown 
below. Its long and straight beak 
is a characteristic feature. The 
bird is about 14 ins. long. It 


occurs in most parts of Great 
Britain, the majority of the birds 
being winter migrants. The nest 
consists of a hollow in the ground, 
among dead leaves on the borders 
of woods. The woodcock keeps 
under cover during the day, and 
visits its feeding-grounds at dusk. 



Woodcock. Long-beaked Britisli 
game bird of the plover tribe 


Its food consists mostly of worms 
and grubs procured by probing 
damp soil with its beak. The bird 
is highly esteemed for the table. 

Woodcraft. The knowledge of 
forest conditions and open-air 
phenomena which enables human 
beings to supply themselves with 
the essentials of life in the wilder- 
ness. Primitive peoples are expert 
in woodcraft, as it enables them to 
make tools and weapons, prepare 
skins for clothing, produce baskets 
and cooking utensils, build and 
maintain fires, and track down 
animals for food. An expert 
woodcraftsman knows every type 
of tree and plant. He can protect 
himself &om animals, forecast the 
weather, and make long journeys 
without a compass. Woodcraft 
reached its highest degree as a 
science during the colonisation of 
America, when the pioneers were 
forced to fend for themselves. 
They learned much, in both N. and 
S. America, from thenativeindians. 
Because it teaches self-reliance, 
woodcraft is the basis of training 
for boy scouts, and the Woodcaraft 
League in the U.S.A. 

Woodcut. Popular name for 
a Wood Engraving (g.v.). 

Woodcut. Hardet of Dorset, 
England. The site of a prehistoric 
village, it is 6 m. 
N.W. of Cranbome. 
With neighbouring 
villages (Rotherley, 
WoeSyates) it was dug 
1884-90, when bronze 
and iron iinpl^kits, 
Samian ware, Roman 
coins, , arid h3rpocaustis 
attested the l^mano- 
British occupation of a 
pre-Roman settlement. 

Wood DisiiUatioii. 
Process by which wood 
is broken up or con- 
verted into vairious 
substances. .When' 
wood is subjected to 
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destructive distillation it yields 
many valuable products, the chief 
being pyroligneous acid (crude 
acetic acid), acetone, wood naph- 
tha, and tar oils. Charcoal 
remains behind in the retort. 
The substances obtained vary 
according to the wood, pinewood 
yielding more tar and less pyro- 
ligneous acid than hard woods. 
Bee, Distillation ; Distilling, 

Wood Engraving. Printing 
process. It is often called wood- 
cut, since the wood engraver 
obtains his block by cutting away, 
with a tool called a graver, the 
wood (usually boxwood, which has 
a particularly close grain, though 
coarser woods are also used) 
to a certain depth from all the 
blank portions between and around 
the lines or black masses of his 
design, leaving those lines or 
masses standing in relief, and so 
preserving a surface from which a 
print can be taken. There is, how- 
ever, another method, the white 
line method, by which the above 
process is reversed, the lines being 
cut into the block, instead of the 
wood between them being out 
away, and thus printing white, 
like a chalk drawing on a black- 
board. Bewick (^.v.) was the chief 
British exponent of this style. 

Wood engraving is of great 
antiquity. In the first half of the 
16th century the art flourished in 
Germany and the Low Countries, 
In Italy it was used chiefly for 
chiaroscuro prints, which process 
is virtually identical with that of 
colour-printing from relief-blocks 
at the present -day. But in 
England after 1630 wood-cutting 
was largely ousted by metal en- 


next year with the fastest half- 
mile in 1 min. 49*2 secs., and 
the best three-quarter in 2 mins. 

— • — 59*6 secs, in 

he lost a race 

..'j which gave 
Sydney Wooderson, rise to the 
Englbt runner g^gpieion that 

another runn^ had jostled him. 
In 1946 Wooderson broke the 
British 3-mile record in 13 mins. 
53*2 secs. 

WoodfalL Name of an English 
family of printers and journalists. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall (1739- 
1805) conducted The Public Ad- 
vertiser, 1758-93, and printed the 
letters of Junius (qjo.), and works 
by Pope and Thomson. His bro- 
ther William (1746-1803), friend 
of Garrick and Goldsmith, edited 
The London Packet, 1772-74 ; and 
in 1789 established The Diary, the 
first journal to publish parlia- 
mentary debates on the morning 
after they had taken place. 

Woodford. Part of the urban 
dist. of Wanstead and Woodford, 
Essex, England. On the edge of 
Epping Forest, it is 11 m. N.B. of 
London, and is served by rly., bus, 
trolley bus, and Green Line. S. 
Mary’s church was restored in the 
19th century. Woodford Wells 
and Woodford Green are residen- 
tial parts. W oodford gives its name 
to a bor, constituency, for which 
Winston Churchill sat from 1945. 
Pop., with Wanstead, 60,000. 


nobody clean bowled him. The 
controversy over " body-line ” 
bowling came to a height during 
his leadership. 

Woodgate, (Hubert) Leslie 
(b. 1902). British musician, who 
was born April 15, 1902, and 
educated at Westminster and the 
R.C.M. After a period as secretary 
to Roger Qiiilter, he went in 1929 
to the B.B.C., where his name was 
to become a household word as 
director of the chorus. Two 
compositions, H3niin to the Virgin, 
and The White Island, received a 
Carnegie award in 1923 ; he wrote 
chamber music and part songs. 
oratorio, Simon Peter, was per- 
formed 1949. 

Woodgate, Wauter Bradford 
(1840-1920). British oarsman. 
Born Sept. 20, 1840, he was edu- 
cated at Radley and Brasenose 
College, Oxford. On three occa- 
sions he rowed in the winning boat 
of the university pairs, won the 
O.U.B.C. sculls in 1861 and 1862, 
and was a member of the winning 
crew against Cambridge in 1862 
and 1863. He was called to the 
bar in 1872, and published several 
works, among them the Badminton 
Library vol. on Boating ; and 
Reminiscences of an Old Sports- 
man. He died Nov. 1, 1920. 

Wood Green, Bor. of Middle- 
sex, England. It lies N. of 
Hornsey, W. of Tottenham, S. of 
Southgate, E. of Finchley. It has 
some industry, including a sweet 
factory, but is chiefly a residential 
suburb of London, with communi- 
cations by rly., tube rly., bus, and 
trolley bus. Pop. est. 52,290. 

Woodhall Spa. Urban dist. 
and inland watering-place of the 


graving nntil temporarily revived 
c. 1784 by Bewick, who introduced 
the graver instead of the knife 
as the cutting tool. About 1860 
there was a great revival, encour- 
aged by the brothers Dalziel and 
others, in the art for book and 
magazine illustrations. Bee Draw- 
ing ; Engraving ; Illustration. Con- 
siUt A feef Hi^ory of Wood En- 
graving, J. Cundall 1895. 

Woodersan, Stditey Charles 
(b. 1914). English runner, bom in 
London, Aug. ZO, 1914. A solicitor’s 
clerk, he joined Blaokheath Har- 
riers and by 1936 was British mile 
champion. Hopes that he would 
win the 1,500 metres race at the 
1936 OlyndLpio Games were disap- 
pointed when an injured ankle let 
On Aug. 28,, 1987, at 
P^k, he set up a world 
re<^!pd m 4 jmins. 6*4 

(siinoe beaten by i&Wedkh 
,,aJid by Woodson in 
4 mins. 4*2 secs,). He Mwed this 


Woodforde, Samuel (1763- 
1817). British artist. Bom March 
29, 1763, at Castle Cary, Somerset, 
he studied at the Royal Academy, 
first exhibiting in 1784. After 
travelling in Italy, he settled in 
London in 1791. Among his works 
are A V estal ; The Soldier’s Widow; 
Pan Teaching ApoUo. He became 
A.R.A. in 1800, and R.A., 1807. 
He died July 27, 1817. 

Woodfall, William Maldos 
(b. 1897), Australian cricketer, 
born in Victoria, Aug. 22, 1897. 
Striking performances for his 
state won him a place in the team 
which toured EnglAfid 'in 1926, 
.when he made centuries iu the 
Leedh and I^anchester test match- 
es. He thrice passed the hundred 
when England returned the visit, 
and in 1930 was made Australian 
captain, as he rernained until 1934. 
Opening the ianings, WoodfuH was 
extremely diflficult to get out ; 
jalmpst , tbroi^out two seasons 


Lindsey div. of Lines, England. It 
is 6 m. by rly. S.W, of Homoastle. 
The place is frequented for its 
bromo-iodine springs, discovered 
in 1811. It has a championship 
golf course, and in Jubilee Park 
are an open-air swimming bath 
and other sports facilities. Agri- 
cultural shows, gymkhanas, and 
flower shows are held. Pop. 1,372. 

Woodhenge. Prehistoric circle 
in Wilts, England. Standing 2 m. 
N.E. of Stonehenge, it consists of 
six concentric circles of wooden 
uprights, the outermost of which 
contained 60 posts and was 144 ft. 
in diam. It was surrounded by a 
ditch and an* outer earthen bank, 
how ploughed out. The socket 
holes of the posts were discovered 
from the air in 1925, and the 
monument was then excavated. 
It is dated to the time of the 
beaker folk who arrived in 
Britain c* 1900 b.o., shortly before 
the Bronze Age. 
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Woodlouse. Member of a 
group of Crustacea, constituting 
the family Oniscidae of the order 
Isopoda. Woodlice are unusual 
for this group in being terrestrial 
in habit. Usually brownish or 
slaty-grey in colour, a woodlouse 
has one pair of evident antennae, 
seven pairs of walking legs; and 
the abdominal limbs are used for 
breathing air. In some kinds the 
fore pairs of these limbs bear air 
tubes, suggesting a resemblance to 
the tracheae of insects. The 
jointed nature of its shell or 
carapace enables one species to 
roll up into a little ball when 
jlisturbed. Nocturnal in habit, 
it likes situations among decaying 
vegetation or leaf-mould, and 
under bark, stones, logs, boards, 
plant pots, etc. Some kinds occur 
in great numbers in commercial 
greenhouses, where all parts of 
seedlings, young or tender plants, 
may be attacked. The common 
British species are Oniscus aseUiia 
and Armadillidium rndgare. 

Woodpecker {Picidae). Family 
of picarian birds. They are distin- 
guished by feet adapt^ for climb- 



Woodpecket. 
Three British 
species. 1. 
Lesser spot- 
ted. 2 , GreexL 
3. Greater 
spotted 

W, 5. lierridge 
P.S.5, 

ing, and a 
modification 
of the barbed 
tongue which 
enables it to be thrust forward to 
extract insects from crevices. They 
include numerous species, found in 
virtually all temperate and tropical 
regions, with the exception of Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Islands. In 
GreatBritaintherearetlireespecaes. 

The green woodpecker (Picm 
viridis) is common in S. and mid- 
Bngland, but is rare in Scotland 
and Ireland. The plumage is olive- 
green on the upper parts, crimson 
on the crown of the head, black on 
the face, yellow on the rump^ and 
greenidi-grey below. It exoava^ 
a hole in a tree-trunk as a nes^boig 
site, usually selecting a rotten tree; 


The greater jotted woodpecker 
{Dryobates major) is smaller and 
less common. The plumage is black 
on the upper parts, crimson on the 
back of the head, and white and 
crimson below. The bird is rare in 
Scotland, and is a winter migrant 
to Ireland. 

The lesser spotted woodpecker 
{D, minor) is about 5 ins. long, 
and has the plumage black on the 
back, wings, and tail, with bars of 
white; bright red on the crown; 
and dusky white on the lower parts. 
Its distribution is similar to that 
of the last-named species. See 
Eggs, colour plate. 

Wood Pigeon {Columba palum- 
bus). Alternative name for the 
Ring Dove (q.v.). 

Wood Pulp. Material manufac- 
tured by the disintegration of wood, 
and chiefly used in paper making. 
The wood is disintegrated either by 
mechanical means or by chemical 
action. Fir, spruce, poplar, aspen, 
and hemlock are the woods chiefly 
employed, and the wood by me- 
chanical disintegration is ground 
under water, but the fibres so pro- 
duced are shorter than those ob- 
tained chemically, and the pulp 
itself produces an inferior kind of 
paper. In the chemical preparation 
of the pulp the wood is boiled 
under pressure, after having the 
knots and bark removed and being 
but in small cubes about J to f in. 
in size, and bruised between 
rollers. The boiling solution is 
either bisulphite of magnesium or 
calcium, or sulphate of soda. Se4 
Lumber; Newfoundland: Paper. 

Woodruff {Asp&rula odorata). 
Perennial herb of the family 
Rubiaceae. A native of Europe 
and N. and W. Asia, it has a creep- 
ing root- 
stock that 
sends up 
many short 
stems. The 
lance- 
shaped, 
firm, smooth 
leaves are 
arranged in 
whorls at 
intervals up 
the stem. 

The tiny 
white fun- 
nel-shaped 
flowers are 
clustered at the top. The whole 
plant in drying gives off the 
fragrance of new-mown hay, 

Wood Rush {lAizula sylmtica), 
Perennia) herb the famity 
Jnncaceae, indigenous to Europe, 
It has a short t^ffted rootstock 
with nhiners. l^e stezris are about 



WoodmjEL White flowocs 
of this fragrant herh 



Wood Rush. Left, clustered flowers ; 
right, leaves 


two feet high, with a few short 
leaves, and the leaves from the 
rootstock are grass-like, often a 
foot long, slightly fringed with 
silky hairs, and channelled down 
the middle. The pale brown 
flowers are very minute, in loose 
clusters. 

Woods, Margaret Loins a 
(1856-1&45). British novelist and 
poet. Bom at Rugby, daughter of 

G. G. Bradley, later dean of 
Westminster, she married in 1879 

H. G. Woods (1842-1915), after- 
wards president of Trinity College? 
Oxford, and master of the Temple. 
She made a great impression with 
her realistic novel, A Village 
Tragedy, 1887. Lyrics and Bal- 
lads, 1889, showed her poetic 
gifts. There are fine passages in 
a poetic drama. Wild Justice, 1896. 
Collections of verse appeared in 
1907 and 1911. Other books were 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands, 
1914 ; Esther Vanhomrigh, 1923 ; 
The Spanish Lady, 1927. M. L. 
Woods died Deo. I, 1946. 

Wood’s Hah^ence. Term given 
to the copper coinage, amounting 
to £108,000 in value, which Robert 
Wood, an English ironmonger, cir- 
culated in Ireland. He purchased 
the rights from the duchess of 
Kendal, mistress of George I, to 
whom the patent had been granted 
in 1722. In spite of the undoubted 
Portage of copper, the Irish people 
regarded the amount of copper to 
be put in circulation as excessive, 
and steongest opposition devel- 
op^, Swift taking a leading part 
with his celebrated Drapier Letters. 
In 1725 the patent was revoked. 

Wuodsia. Genus of ferns of 
the family Polypodiaceae. Na- 
tives of the N. _J»mperate and 
Arctic r^ons, the Andes, and S. 
Africa, they have short tufted 
rootst^ka, and the frond-stalk is 
usually joined near the base. The 
leafy portion is out into leaflets 
(pinnae) from the sides. There are 
from three to five heaps of spo!|^. 
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Woodsia. Fronds and roots o£ W. 
ilvensis 

capsules on the back of each pinna, 
each enclosed in a bag which 
splits up later into hairlike seg- 
ments. 

Wood^s Metal. Alloy with a 
melting point (70® C.) well below 
those of the constituent metals. 
Its composition is about 4 parts 
bismuth, 2 parts lead, and one 
each tin and cadmium. It is used 
for low-melting safety fuses for 
electric kettles; automatic anti- 
fire sprinklers built into ceilings ; 
jokers’ teaspoons which melt when 
placed in hot tea. See Alloy. 

Wood Sorrel {Oxalis acetosella). 
Perennial herb, member of the 
family Geraniaceae. A native of 




Wood Sorrel. Flowers and trifoliate 
sensitive leaves 

Europe, Asia, N. Africa, and N. 
America, it has a slender, creeping, 
scaly rootstock, from which the 
leaves and flowers arise direct, on 
long slender stalks. The leaves are 
divided into three heart-shaped 
leaflets, after the^ manner of a 
clover-leaf. These leaflets fold, and 
droop close to the stalk in darkness 
and rain. The solitary flowers, 
n^ly an inch across, are white, 
deilieatdy veined with purple. See 

; Remains 

! near 


of one of Becket’s murderers, as an 
expiatory chapel. Here was found 
the Becket cup, and here may still 
be seen the tower, tithe barn, fish 
pond of the monks, and spring 
from which the priory was named. 

Woodstock. Mun. hor. of Ox- 


Cheapside to London W all between 
Gutter Lane and Milk Street. 
A plane tree at the S.W. corner 
marks the site of the church of S. 
Peter, West Cheape, destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666. The church 
of S. Alban, E. side, was rebuilt by 


fordshire, England. It is 72 J m. Wren, 1685, and also that of S. 


N. W. from London on the rly., the 

station being — 

known as Blen- 

heim and Wood- ^ ^ W 
stock. It is a KHIilN 
centre of the |R^|!|•!P 
glove-making in- 
dustry, and has 
a history going 
back to the time _ 
of Ethelred II. Woodstock arms 

The chief building is the church of 
S. Mary Magdalene. Of its famous 
manor house, built by Henry I, the 
last vestige disappeared in 1723, 
soon after the , 

completion of ^ 

Blenheim {q.v,). | A 

Fair Rosamund 

Woodstock in a 

bower built for •. TM l W 

her by Henry II. f 

In the town the 

Black Prince and 

other princes were 

bom, and Eliza- ■ 

beth was a pris- Bi 

oner, 1554. Ohau- 

cer’s house, until 

about 1570 called 

Hanwell House, Woodstock, Oxfo: 
is said to have 
been part of the estate of the 
poet’s grand-daughter. Pop. 1,860. 

Woodstock, Town of New 
Brunswick, Canada. It stands on 
the St. John river, 64 m. W. of 
Fredericton, and is a station on the 

O. N.R. and C.P.R. It is the cen- 
tre of a farming dist,. Pop. 8,593. 

Woodstock. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. It is on the Thames river 
in Oxfgrd co., 87 m. S.W. of 
Toronto, and is on the main lines 
of both C.P.R. and C.N.R. There 
are machine shops, while furniture, 
organs and pianos, hardware, and 
textiles are made. Around Wood- 
stock is a rich dairying and agri- 
cultural district. Pop. 12,461. 

■ Woodstock, OB. The Cavalibb. 
Twenty-second of the Waverley 
novels, by Scott, published 1826. 
It is a tale of Charles II’s exile, 
flight, and return, with its main 
interest centred in the family of 
Sir Heniy Lee, the Cavalier and 
Ranger of Woodstock, The plot 
unconsciously followed by 
n^ketay in E^ond. 

Wo^^ Street. London thor- 
E£L2. It opex^s N. from 


Michael, Huggin Lane. In Silver 
Street, W. side, Shakespeare 
lodged in 1604. Cheapside Cross 
stood at the S. end ; the Compter 
prison on the E., 1555-1791. Fires 
here in 1863, 1882, and 1887 
caused damage estimated at 
£100,000, £1,000,000, and £240,000 
respectively. On Sept. 7, 1915, 
bombs from a Zeppelin set some 
warehouses on fire. Nearly all 
the buildings were destroyed by 
air raids in 1940. The Reverie of 
Poor Susan, by Wordsworth, begins, 
At the corner of Wood Street. 


Woodstock, Oxfoidshiie. Church of S. Mary Magdalene 

state of the Wood Swallow ob Swallow 
r. Pop. 1,860. Shbike (Artamtes), Genus of about 
)wn of New 17 species of birds, natives of the 
It stands on Indian sub-continent, Australia, 
64 m. W. of and the intervening countries, 
station on the Their family relationship has not 
It is the cen- been determined satisfactorily. 
•D — o eno They have a 

long, pointed, 
and slightly 
curved bill with 
wide gape, long 
wings, and a 
short tail. They 
are black, blue, 
grey, or rufous 

ing and agri- wood Swallow, the above, and 
op. 12,461. masked species more or less 

HB Cavalibb. white beneath, 

he W averley They nest in forks or holes in trees, 
iblished 1826. Wood Tin. In mineralogy, a 
les II’s exile, variety of cassiterite (fi'.v,), tin 
vith its main oxide. It occurs in reiiiform 
bhe family of masses, having a compact fibrous 
Cavalier and internal structure showing con- 
5k, The plot centric bands resembling wood, 
followed by WoodviUe, Elizabeth. The 
id. queen of Edward IV of England fe 

London thor- entered under her Christian nam^ 
E>pehsN. from on p. 3029. 
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B.Catoii Woodville, 
Anglo-American 
painter 


Woodville, Richaed Caton 
(1856-1927). Anglo-American ar- 
tist. Born in London, Jan. 7, 1856, 
son of a Balti- 
more artist, he 
studied at Dus- 
seldorf. As a 
war artist he 
saw much ser- 
vice in the 
East, especi- 
ally in Turkey, 
1878, and 
Egypt, 1882, 
and he was a 
frequent and 
popular contributor to English 
illustrated journals. From 1879 he 
exhibited battle pictures regularly 
at the R.A. He published Ran- 
dom Recollections, 1913, and died 
Aug. 17, 1927. See. Balaclava ; 
Blenheim; SpionKop. 

Woodward, Sir Arthur Smith 
(1864-1944). EngHsh geologist. 

was horn at Marcclesiield, May 
23, 1864, and educated at its gram- 
mar school and Owens College, 
Manchester. He entered the Brit- 
ish Museum in 1882, was appointed 
assistant keeper of geology ten 
years later, and from 1901 to 1924 
was keeper .of that department, 
succeeding Henry Woodward — ^no 
relation. He made valuable jour- 
neys to S. America and Greece for 
the collection of fossils, and in 
1912-14 he was associated with 
Charles Dawson in his discovery 
near Lewes of the Piltdown skuU, 
considered by many authorities to 
be the earliest ancestor of modern 
man. This discovery was des- 
cribed in The Earliest Englishman, 
new ed., 1945. Woodward was 
knighted on his retirement in 1924, 
and was honoured by learned 
societies of Europe and America. 
He published Outlines of Verte- 
brate Palaeontology, 1898, and 
arranged the British Museum cata- 
logue of fossil fishes, 1889-1901. 
Woodward died Sept. 2, 1944. 

W oodwaxd,S amublPickworth 
(1821-65). British naturalist. He 
was bom at Norwich, Sept. 17, 
1821, and in 1848 entered the 
service of the British Museum, 
where he held important positions 
in the department of geology and 
zuineralogy. His Manual of the 
Mollusca was long the standard 
work on the subject. He died July 
11, 1865. 

Wood Wasp (Sirioidae). Ijaige, 
brilliantly coloured insect of the 
order Hymenoptera. It is without 
a waist, and the female has a long, 
stout, sting-Uke ovipositor used 
for boring into wood to deposit the 
eggs. The larvae bore and feed m 
wood, often: causing damage. The 


black and yellow Sirex gigas is the 
commonest kind in Great Britain ; 
others are metallic blue ; all are 
associated with conifers. Wood 
wasps are closely related to saw- 
flies (Symphyta). 

Woodworm. Popular name for 
the larvae of various longicom and 
lameUicorn beetles, as Xestohium, 
etc., which feed in wood. See 
Beetle ; Longicom. 

Woody Nightshade. For this 
plant, see Nightshade. 


Wookey Hole. Cave in lime- 
stone near Wells, Somerset, Eng- 
land. It is 500 ft. long. In it 
have been found Palaeolithic im- 
plements and fossil bones of the 
reindeer, mammoth, woolly rhino- 
ceros, and cave bear. Some flint 
instruments are probably Mouster- 
ian; bone arrow heads are of later 
date. Renewed exploration from 
1910 proved stiU later occupation 
during late-Celtic and Romano- 
British times, 200 b.c.~a.d- 400. 


WOOL: ITS PROPERTIES AND USES 

P. V. Davies, H. Watson, and V, B. Yarsley 
A n account of the sources, properties, and economic importance of 
wool is followed hy a brief reference to a material produced 
syntheticallv which has resemblances to natural wool. Further 
informatton on wool and its use is under Carpet ; Dyes and 
Dyestuffs ; Felt ; Fulling ; Sheep ; Tweed ; Woollen ; Worsted 


Wool (O.E. wvF) is the name 
given to the body-hair of certain 
ruminant quadrupeds, notably 
sheep, goats, and camels. By 
custom, the word is accepted as 
meaning the fleece of the domestic 
sheep, unless otherwise stated. 
Other animal hairs are of the same 
type, but are in general coarser 
and stiffer, and it is possible to 
arrange a series which passes by 
almost imperceptible stages from 
the finest and softest merino wool 
through coarser wools ; mohair ; 
cashmere; and horsehair, to the 
rigid bristles of the hog. 

Wool, like other hairs, has a 
complex organized structure, with 
roots contained in depressions or 
follicles in the skin, and projecting 
shafts — ^the hairs themselves. The 
core of the wool fibre consists of 
numerous spindle-shaped cells, 
cemented together parallel to the 
length of the fibre. In coarser 
varieties there may be a cylindrical 
central canal or pith, the medulla, 
containing some air-spaces and 
the colouring-matter of dark wools. 
The core is entirely covered by a 
layer of homy scales which overlap 
one another like tiles on a roof, 
thus combining protection of the 
more delicate core with flexibility. 

Australia is the world’s biggest 
wool-producer, supplying fine 
merinos and high-quality cross- 
breds ; New Zealand supplies 
mainly high-quality eross-br^s ; 
in both lands mixed breeding be- 
tween merino and English-type 
sheep gives the cross-bred types. 
The Cape, the U.S.A., and various 
S. American countries are also 
considerable wool-growers. 

Sheep are normally sheared 
yearly, and the fleeoes form the 
most important source of wool, 
but skin- wool or “sKpe” is also 
removed from skins of 

alaughtmred i^eep ; the slight 


putrefaction which occurs in the 
first stages of fellmongering serving 
to loosen the wool roots. Lambs 
may be sheared in the first few 
months, and give very soft fine 
wool. The first clip from sheep is 
termed hogg wool ; subsequent 
yearly clips are wether. 

Wool auctions are held in the 
countries of origin, and the wool is 
sorted in the purchasing country. 
Wool-sorters classify raw wool by 
quality numbers, originally based 
on the finest yarn-count to which 
the various wools could be spun. 
This is not now strictly true, but 
the use of the system is well 
understood ia the trade. General 
appearaiice and even smell guide 
the expert wool-sorter; but the 
essential in assigning a quality 
number is a highly developed sense 
of touch, making possible dis- 
crimination between wools varying 
by extremely small amounts ; two 
common divisions of merino are 
64s and 70s quality, which diJOTer by 
less than 1/10,000 inch in diam. 
The finest wools are the merinos 
or botanies, of quality 60s, 64s. 
70s, 80s, and 90s. Cross-breds 
vary from 40s to 58s ; the 
coarsest wools may be 32s and 28s. 

Raw wool contains the salts 
derived from the animal’s perspira- 
tion, chiefly potassium carbonate ; 
and a fatty material called wool- 
grease. Tliese two may account 
for about half the weight of the 
fleece, and are removed at some 
stage in the processing by washing 
or scouring. The wool-grease may 
be recovered from the scouring 
liquors, and on purification forms 
wool-fat or lanolin, used as a ba^ 
for ointments and skin creams, and 
to prevent rust on steel or iron. , 

Wool is used for textiles in three 
ways : spun into two diflerent and 
contrasting types of yam, woolleu 
and worsted, and consolidated 






in Australia. 1. ^Shearing sheep W machinery. 2. When the fleece is shorn it is 
piece and thrown on to the wool table. 8. Wool rolhng and classing in a wool store. 4. Combing 
machine used for shorter-staple wools, removmg short fibres, burrs, and grass seeds. 5. Warping wool at a textile 
factory, where fine auality serges and worsteds are produced from merino wool 
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into a sheet, called felt, without 
spinning or weaving. 

ChemicaDy, wool is the protein 
keratin, which also forms horns, 
finger-nails, etc. Its structure is 
complex, and it exhibits both 
acidic and basic properties. In 
addition to carbon, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, it contains 
sulphur, which appears to form 
cross-links between long chains 
composed of the other elements. 
Chemical treatments which attack 
this sulphur modify the properties 
of wool and may render it useless. 
(The discovery that it is possible 
to break sulphur cross-links and 
rebuild them in other ways has 
been utilised in** cold ’’permanent- 
waving processes for human hair.) 
Wcwl is very susceptible to alkali, 
which first attacks the scales and 
lopsens Ihemi, and then breaks up 
to epre into its separate spindle- 
Ocffla, /OaiEe Is therefore necessary 
in v^l-scQurinig to laynid damage^ 
and In laundering ;w^ garments 


the use of strong alkali and high 
temperature must be avoided. 

One of the chief characteristics 
of wool is its property of shrinking 
and matting together under the 
influence of moisture, heat, and 
fi:iction. This is due largely to the 
scale structure of the fibres, and 
forms the basis of the “ fulling ” 
or ** milling ” process for woollens, 
as well as the making of felts. It 
also results in the shrinkage and 
thickening of wool socks, under- 
wear, and other knitted goods. 
Processes for the treatment of 
wool to make it “ non-shrink ” 
have become of great importance, 
and attained particular success 
with services’ socks, etc., during 
the Second Great War. Treatment 
with chlorine forms the basis of 
many of these processes, and in aU 
of them the aim is to treat the 
wool with some chemical which 
attacks i% biit limit the attack 
to to outer part of to fibre in 
which to sool^ are set. 


Felting is one of the properties 
which give wool made into articles 
its distinctive behaviour ; others 
are that of taking up 30 p.c. of its 
weighty of water without feeling 
appreciably damp, and to large 
amount by which wool fibres 
stretch before they break. One of 
the biggest disadvantages of wool 
is its liability to attack by moths, 
carpet beetles, and similar pests, 
the grubs of which utilise the wool 
as food during their period of 
growth. While clothing and small 
articles can be protected by 
wrapping in paper or close cotton 
fabric, the effect is purely to 
prevent the moths getting to the 
wool, and the old idea that news- 
paper had a particular virtue due 
to printer’s ink is not correct. 
Upholstery is more difficult to 
protect, and once infested it is 
often almost impossible to get 
rid of the pests. Chemical treat- 
ment confers lasting mothproofing^ 
the wool becoming actuA^ 
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poisonous to the grubs. {ConsvU 
Wool Trade in English Medieval 
History, E. Power, 1911 ; Wilts 
Woollen Industry in 16 th and 
17th cents., G. D. Ramsay, 1943 ; 
Wool, S. Kershaw, 1945 ; Woollen 
and Worsted Raw Materials, J. R. 
Hind, 1948 ; Farming for In- 
dustry, J. Whyte, 1948.) 

F. V. Davies 

Economio Importance. The 
woolsack as the traditional seat 
of the lord chancellor in the house 
of lords is a permanent reminder 
of the importance of wool econo- 
mically in medieval England. 
Wool is important still, for woollen 
manufacture employs nearly 

200.000 people, principally in the 
W. Ridmg of Yorks; it uses 
imported wool to the value of 
£40,000,000 annually, and besides 
doing much to clothe the people 
of the U.K., furnishes exports of 
woollen yam and manufactures, 
worth in 1947 £58,000,000, as well 
as a large part of the exports of 
clothing. Sheep-rearing and wool- 
production are still an important 
part of British agriculture, about 
one-sixth of the wool used in the 
U.K. being home-produced ; it 
amounts to c. 50,000 tons out of a 
world production of 1,600,000. 

Australia exports annually c. 

500.000 tons of wool. New Zealand 
c. 150,000 tons ; together, more than 
a third of the world total. .Most 
goes to London or Boston, Mass. 

Sheepskins are an important 
source of both wool and leather. 
They are a valuable by-product of 
mutton production. London is one 
of the chief centres for auction 
sales of wooUed sheepskins. Wool 
is closely connected with scouring 
and dyeing, and is the basis of* 
industries, such as carpet-making, 
that utilise waste products of the 
manufacture of woollen cloth. 

H, Watson 

Abtmtoial Wool. A fibre 
having the capacity to absorb 
moisture in the same degree as 
wool is made from the ground nut. 
It contains up to 28 p.c. protein 
and 11 p.c. carbohydrate, and is 
produced thus : a spinnable solu- 
tion is made in alkali containing 
20-30 p.c. protein. This, like 
viscose, is matured for 10-50 hrs., 
to attain the required spinning 
viscosity, and is then forced 
through i^innerets into a coagulat- 
ing bath of sodium sulphate and 
acid. The rope of filaments 
formed by combining those from 
a number: of Spinnerets is ciit into 
predeternaii^ lengths accordn^ 
to ^e teicf^O — worsted, wOoIte, 
or cotton— in which it will be 
ultimately used. The fitaments 


are “ tanned ’* by treatment with 
formaldehyde at low pH., and are 
then washed acid-free and dried. 
The resulting fibres are cream- 
coloured and crimped and are soft 
and wool-like to handle; colour 
can be improved by bleaching. 

V. E. Tarsley 

Woolacombe. Seaside resort 
of Devon, England. On Morte 
Bay, 5 m. S.W. of Ilfracombe, it 
has a magnificent mile-long bath- 
ing h^ch with fim sand and 
Atlantic rollers. There is also a 
golf course. Potter’s Hill was 
presented to the nation at the 
silver jubilee of George V, 1935. 

Woolcombing. Process of re- 
moving from wool all fibres of 
below a certain average of length, 
and of arranging the long fibres 
in parallels. 

Wooler. Town of Northumber- 
land, England. Situated 15 m. S. 
of Berwick-on-Tweed, beneath the 
Cheviot Hills, with a rly. station, 
it is an agricultural centre, and has 
sheep and cattle fairs. Pop. 1,505. 

Woolf, (Adeline) Viroinia 
(1882-1941). British writer. 
Daughter of Sir Leslie Stephen, 
and sister of 
Vanessa Bell, 
^ J she was born 
in London, 
I Jan. 25, 1882, 
,? and during 

J her youth 
lived chiefly 
in London 
and Cornwall. 

Virginia Woolt 

Britisb writer married. 

Leonard Woolf 
(v.t.), with whom she founded the 
Hogarth Press in 1917. With 
Clive Bell, Lytton Strachey, T. S. 
Eliot, and other writers, she 
formed a literary group in Blooms- 
bury which attained an inter- 
national reputation. Her first 
two novels. The Voyage Out, 
1915, and Night and Day, 1919, 
were realistic in treatment; but 
with Jacob’s Room, 1922, she dis- 
carded her early manner, and like 
James Joyce utilised what was 
called the “stream of conscious- 
ness ” method. She became an 


important influence in giving the 
novel a more flexible lorm, and 
her classic prose was wedded to 
an original and vivid technique 
in which mood, atmosphere, and 
delicate satire predominated over 
narrarive or jnctorial description. 
To the Lighthonse^ 1928; Mrs. 
D^oway, 1929 ; The Waves, 
1931, and ih;e posihumous Be- 
tween the Acts, 1941, show her 
as a novelist of subtle apprehen- 
slons and power of inspiring men- 


tal excitement in imaginative 
minds. Orlando, 1928, reveals her 
preoccupation with the inexorable 
movement of time — a theme found 
in almost all her work. 

Virginia Woolf had a keen and 
cathoKc critical sense, at its best 
in articles written for The Times 
literary supplement, many of 
which were collected in The 
Common Reader. Other works 
included The Years, 1935 (a 
return to her earlier manner) ; 
A Room of One’s Own; Three 
Guineas ; Flush (story of Mrs. 
Browning’s spaniel) ; and a bio- 
graphy of Roger Fry, 1940. The 
Moment (essays) and The Haunted 
House (^ort stories) were pub- 
lished posthumously. Her body 
was found in the Sussex Ouse, 
near Lewes, on March 28, 1941, 
it being presumed that she had 
committed suicide. There are 
Lives and other studies by E. M. 
Forster (Rede lecture), 1942 ; 
D. Daiches, 1945 ; J. Bennett, 
1945; D. Newton, 1946; R. L. 
Chambers, 1948. 

Woolf, Leonard Sidney (b. 
1880). British writer. Bom Nov. 
25, 1880, he was educated at St. 
Paul’s and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was in the Ceylon 
civil service during 1904r-ll, He 
was editor of The International 
Review, 1919, ran the literary 
columns of The Nation, 1923-30, 
and from 1931 edited The Poli- 
tical Quarterly. In 1912 he 
married Virginia Woolf {v.8,), with 
whom he founded the Hogarth 
Press in 1917. His books include 
The Village in the Jungle, 1913 ; 
Socialism and Cooperation, 1921 , 
Hunting the Highbrow, 1927 ; 
After the Deluge, vol. 1, 1931 : 
vol 2, 1939. 

WooUcott, Alexander (1887- 
1943 ). American writer and critic. 
Bom at Phalanx, N.J., Jan. 19, 
1887, he was educated at Hamil- 
ton College and Columbia univer- 
sity. In 1913 he joined the New 
York Times as dramatic critic, 
and later worked in the same 
capacity for the New York Herald 
and New York World. Later in 
the New Yorker his wft fotznd 
more scope. Durii^ 1933-37 he 
broadcast over the Ooltimbia^nj^- 
work under the name Townorier. 
Woollcott’s first book, published 
1917, concerned the views of Mrs, 
Fiske, American actress. He had 
a gift for telling a story, as in 
a study of Irving Berlin, 1925 . 
Two Gentlemmi and a Lady, 
1928 ; While Rome Bxims, 1934. 
Monumentally egocentric, hOw^ 
caricatured as the chief figure in 
the play. The Man Who (Sme to 
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Dinner, and on one occasion 
played the part himself. He died 
in New York, Jan, 23, 1943. A 
study by S. H. Adams came out 
in 1946.^ 

Woollen. Type of wool yarn, 
and fabric made from it. Woollen 
yam is not, like worsted, combed 
to lay the fibres parallel. The web 
from the card is divided into a 
number of narrow bands by cutters 
revolving on a shaft, and these are 
then rubbed into roughly cy- 
lindrical shape by passage between 
two moving leather belts. The 
product is spun into yarn on either 
the mule or a ring-frame. Woollen 
yarn is rough, hairy, uneven, and 
the fibres are tangled together in 
all directions. Woollen cloth is 
often said to be “ made in finish- 
ing.” The t 3 rpieal woollen fabric, 
straight from the loom, is bare, 
thready, and unprepossessing. 
In finishing, the chief processes are 
milling or fulling ; brushing or 
raising ; and cropping or shearing. 
The cloth shrinks and consolidates, 
and usually has a short dense 
“ nap,” hiding the individual 
threads. Typical woollen fabrics 
are melton, services’ uniform 
cloth, overcoating, billiard cloth, 
and flannel. 

The woollen industry is centred 
round Batley (Yorks), in the 
west of England, and S. Scotland. 
It utilises the coarser grades of 
wool, which are not suitable for 
worsteds ; shoddy and mungo, 
which are reclaimed wool from 
clippings, rags, etc. ; and blends 
of cotton with wool. Cheap 
flannels may have an all- cotton 
warp and a woollen weft. 

Even in Roman times two 
contrasting types of fabric were 
made from w'ool, corresponding 
roughly to present-day woollens 
and worsteds. jSee Worsted. 

Woollett, William (1735-85). 
English engraver. Born at Maid- 
stone, Aug. 15, 1735, he studied 

under Tinney 

in London, 
and at the St. 
Martin’s Lane 
academy. En- 
gravings after 
the landscapes 
of Richard 
Wilson were 

WUliam WooUett, 

Gagiish engraver portant work. 

Later he en- 
grayed West’s Death of Wolfe, and 
otiher historical pictures, In 1775 
be was appointed engraver to the 
kin^. Regarded as the master 
engraver of )bis time, a gr^t inno- 
vator, the, first to sell work outside 
England, be died May 23, 1786. 


Woolley, Sir (Charles) Leon- 
ard (b. 1880). British archaeolo- 
gist. Born April 17, 1880, he 
^3,3 educated 

I . lege, Oxford, 

A , * ,/ \ i became 

I * < assistant keep- 
er at the Ash- 
*^^olean Mu- 

ing in Nubia 
Sir Leonard Woolley, five vear<? 
British archaeologist 

the British Museum excavations 
on the Hittite site at Carchemish, 
1912-14, and again after the First 
Great War. He unearthed the 
ancient Egyptian city at Tell-el- 
Amarna in 1921, then was director 
of the British Museum and Penn- 
sylvania joint expedition to Iraq. 
Woolley’s discoveries of supreme 
value were at the site of Ur (q.v,), 
carrying the history of Chaldean 
culture back to 3500 b.o. He 
gave a graphic account of these 
discoveries in Ur : The Royal 
Tombs, 1933, and other books. 
Important excavations were made 
at A1 Mina, near Antioch, 1936-37, 
and in the Hatay before and after 
the Second Great War. Knighted 
1935, Sir Leonard wrote Digging 
Up the Past, 1930 ; Development 
of Sumerian Art, 1936 ; The 
Ziggurat and its Surroundings, 
1938. 

Woolley, Fraistk Edward (b. 
1887). English professional crick- 
eter. Born at Tonbridge, May 27, 
r „ 1887, he played 

i for Kent first 
<! in 1906. In 
28 successive 
. seasons, 1907- . 
] 14 and 1919- 
I 38, Woolley 
I exceeded 1,000 
I runs, a record, 
and put to- 
J^ank Woolley, gether a higher 

Enghsboiioketei 

had been achieved by any other 
player still in the game when he 
retired in 1939. In each of eight 
summers he captured 100 wickets 
(185 in 1920). He played in 32 
t«st matches against Australia, 
the last at the age of 47 ; and 52 
consecutive tests against all coun- 
tries. Notable performances were 
innings of 96 and 93 in one match 
against Australia, 1921 j 306 not 
out, against Tasmania ; an aggre- 
gate of 3,352 in 1928 ; and the 
Lawrence trophy for the fastest 
century in 1934. The most grace- 
ful left-handed batsman of all 
time and a bowler of right-hand 
spmners, WooUey was England’s 


Frank Woolley, 
English cricketei 


best all-round player before the 
advent of W. R. Hammond. 
Author of The King of Games, 
1936, he became coach at King’s 
School, Canterbury. 

Woolman, John (1720-72). 
American preacher. He was born 
at Northampton, Burlington co., 
West Jersey, and from the age of 
23 devoted his life mainly to the 
anti-slavery movement, becoming 
an itinerant Quaker preacher and 
supporting himself by tailoring. 
In 1772 he came to England to 
confer with the British Quakers, 
but died from small-pox at York, 
Oct. 7. He is best known by his 
Journal, an ingenuous revelation 
of a spiritual nature. He also 
wrote essays. Consult J. W., 
Quaker, J. Whitney, 1943. 

Wooixnen. London city livery 
company. Founded early in the 

^ 14th century, it 

V . ordinances 

j . — =- 5 ^ ■' confirmed in 1587 

j- i ''" by the lord ehan- 

I ■! cellor. Sir John 

. Crosby was a 
f.' ^ member of the 

company. The 

Woolm^sCo. 

Yard, W.l. 

Woolner, Thomas (1825-92). 
British sculptor and poet. Born 
at Hadleigh, Suffolk, Deo. 17, 
1826, he studied under William 
Behnes, and at the R.A. schools ; 

joined the Pre- 

Raphaelite 
Brotherhood; - 
and contributed 
poems to The 
Germ. In 1857, 
medallion por- | 
traits of Tenny- 
son (Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge)andCar. 
lyle established 

his reputation. Woolner became 
A.R.A. in 1871, R.A. in 1874, pro- 
fessor of sculpture, 1877-79. He 
modelled busts or statues of most 
of the great men of his time, e,g. 
that of J. S. Mill on the Thames 
Embankment. He died Oct. 7, 1892. 

Woolsack. In the British par- 
liament, seat of the lord chancellor 
when presiding over the sittings of 


Woolmen’s Co. 
arms 


Thomas Woolner, 
British sculptor 



The Woolsack, on which the lord 
chancellor sits in the house of lords 
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Woolwich, S.E. London. Gateway in Beresford 
Square to the arsenal, established in the 17th cent. 


the house of lords. At an early 
date a sack of wool was placed in 
the house as a seat, and in time 
this became the official seat. In 
the time of Henry VIII there is 
a reference to the chancellor and 
other high officials sitting upon 
sacks. Today the sack is a large 
square cushion of wool, covered 
with red cloth. Technically it is 
outside the precincts of the house, 
so that if the lord chancellor 
wishes to intervene in debate he 
must let someone else take his 
place for the moment and, step- 
ping aside, speak as a peer to his 
peers. In this he has more free- 
dom than the Speaker of the house 
of commons, who impartially con- 
trols debate. See Lord High 
Chancellor ; Lords, House of. 

Woolsey, Theodose Dwight 
(1801-89). American education- 
ist. Born in New York, Oct. 31, 
1801, and edu- 
cated at Yale, 
Philadelphia, 
Princ e ton, 
Leipzig, Bonn, 
and Berlin, he 
was professor 
of Greek at 
Yale during 
1831 - 46 , 
T. Dwight Wookey, thereafter 
American eauctionist president till 

1871. During his administration 
two new departments were estab- 
lished at Yale, the schools of 
science and of the fine arts. Wool- 
sey was chairman of the American 
commission revising the A.V. of 
the Bible. He died July 1, 1889. 
His publications include editions 
of Greek plays ; Introduction to 
the Study of International Law, 
1860 ; Socialism and Communism, 
1880 ; Divorce and Divorce Legis- 
lation, 1882. 

W oolston,T HOM AS (167 0-1733 ) .. 
English deist. A native of North- 
ampton, and educated at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, he took 
orders and became ecclesiastical 
lecturer in 1697. The study of 
Origen caused him to lose faith in 
the Bible and advocate allegorical 
explanation ; his attacks on ortho- 
doxy led to his being deprived of 
fellowship and orders. In 1729 he 
was convicted of blasphemy, and 
spent the rest of his life in prison, 
dying Jan. 27, 1733. He wrote The 
Moderator Between an Infidel and 
an Apostate, 1725 ; Defence of the 
Miracle of the Thundering Legion, 
1726 ; Discourse on the Miracles of 
Our Saviour, 1727. 

Woolton, Febdebick Jambs 
Marquis, 1st Baron (b. 1883). 
British business man and politi- 
cian. A Mancunian, bom Aug. 24, 


1883, he was educated at Man- 
chester gi’ammar school and uni- 
versity, and was for a time re- 
search fellow in economics in the 
latter. In 1920 he became a di- 
rector of the departmental store, 
Lewis’s Ltd., of Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, and was 
later chair- 
man and man- 
aging director, 
extending the 
firm’s activi- 
ties. Having 
served on 
several govt, 
committees 
dealing with 
business. Mar- 
quis, knighted 
in 1935, be- 
came director-general of equip- 
ment and stores to the ministry 
of Supply at the outbreak of the 
Second Great War. Raised to 
the peerage in 1939, Woolton wa« 
minister of Foody 1940-43, then 
was given the new appointment of 
minister of Reconstruction. Lord 
president of the council in 
Churchill’s “ caretaker ” govt, of 
1945, he was, after, the general 
election that year, appointed 
chairman of the Conservative 
party with the task of strength- 
ening the partjf organization. 

Woolwich. Met, bor. of the co. 
of London. It is situated on the S. 
bank of the Thames, 9 m, below 
London Bridge, and is served by 
rly., tram, and bus. It includ "S the 
districts of Wool- 
wich, Plumstead, 
and Eltham. 
North Woolwich, 
across the river, is 
connected by ferry 
and subway. In 
the royal dock- 
Wodwich arms yard, used since 


^ 1869 for military 
stores, the Great Harry 
was launched in 1515. 
The royal arsenal, dat- 
ing from the 17th cent., 
occupies an area 3J- m. 
long by 1 m. broad, 
and includes a gun fac- 
tory, torpedo factory, 
laboratory, and car- 
iage, army ordnance, 
and naval ordnance 
departments. M u ni - 
tions were turned out 
during both Great 
Wars, and normally 
commercial articles are 
also made. 

At Woolwich was 
formerly the Royal 
Military Academy, 
founded 1741, where 
officers of the artillery and en- 
gineering branches of the British 
army received training. This was 
closed in 1939, and in 1946 was 
amalgamated with the Royal Mili- 
tary College to form the present 
R.M.A., Sandhurst. 

In the churchyard of the parish 
church of S. Mary Magdalene, 1740, 
Henry Maudslay, the engineer, and 
Tom Cribh, the pugilist, were 
buried. Gordon and Sims Reeves 
were natives. There are handsome 
municipal buildings, public library, 
and several theatres. Parks and 
open spaces cover upwards of 400 
acres. Eltham HaU, famous for 
royal banquets, still exists, and the 
Tudor Bam at Well Hall has 
associations with More. In the 
20th cent. Woolwich witnessed an 
enormous industrial expansion, as 
a result of which it was one of the 
most severely bombed boroughs in 
both Great Wars. Two M.P.s are 
elected. Pop. est. 140,000. 

Woolworth. Name of a family 
of American business men. Frank 
Winfield Woolworth (1852-1919) 
was born near 
Rodman, N.Y., 

April 13, 1852, 
and at 27 in- 
vested his 
whole capital 
of some £60 in 
a store in Utica 
devoted to 
articles retailed 
at the “fixed” 
prices of 10 and 
20 cents (equi- 
valent to English 3d. and 6d.). 
His brother, Charles Sumner W ool- 
worth (1856-1947), bom Aug. 1, 
1856, helped him, and in 1880 
opened independently the second of 
the Woolworth stores at Scranton, 
Pa. The brothers ea^a^ed in 
friendly rivalry^ run ni ng indivitei 




Lord Woolton, 
British politician 
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chains of stores. In 1912 they 
joined forces and the business 
spread rapidly in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and then to Great Britain 
— the most successful of a number 
of fixed price enterprises. F. W. 
Woolworth died April 7, 1919, 
leaving about £9,000,000, and 
C. S. Woolworth became chairman 
of the CO., which at that time con- 
trolled some 800 stores in the 
U.S.A. and Canada and 60 in Great 
Britain. By 1934 there were nearly 
2,000 stores in the U.S.A. and 
Canada and about 600 in Great 
Britain. The mammoth Wool- 
worth Building, for long Broad- 
way’s highest sky-scraper, was 
h.q. of the enterprise. C. S. Wool- 
WOTth helped many worthy causes 
in the U.SA., presenting e.g. 
£100,000 to provide a Y.M.C.A. 
dormitory in Scranton. He died 
Jan. 7, 1947. By that date there 
were in Great Britain 766 stores 
open, and 13 others had been des- 
troyed in the Second Great War. 
Changes in economic conditions 
had forced the abandonment of 
the fixed price. Much of F. W. 
Woolworth’s fortune went to his 
grand-danghter Barbara Hutton. 

Woomera Eoceet Eaeoe. 
Rocket-proving ground in Central 
Australia. It was established in 
1946 and is operated in conjunction 
with the rocket research centre at 
Salisbury, near Adelaide. The 
range runs from Woomera, a ham- 
let 240 m. N.W. of Melbourne, 
across 1,200 m. of desert towards 
the H.W, coast, and lies in an 
area of 3,000 sq. m. to which en- 
trance is forbidden. By 1948 plans 
had been made to extend this 
range across 1,500 m. of the Indian 
Ocean to Christmas Island. A 
special township and airfield were 
built at Woomera, and a rly. laid 
from Melbourne at a cost of 
£1,000,000. Missiles are made in 
Great Britain and assembled at 
Salisbury. Throughout the missiles’ 
flight across the range, their course 
is followed on a chain of radar ob- 
servation posts. Set Rocket. 

Woonsocket. City of Rhode 
Island, U.S.A., in Providence co. 
It stands on Blackstone river, 16 
m. JT.N.W. of Providence, and is 
served by the Hew York, Hew 
Haven, and Hartford rly. The 
place was settled in 1667, incor- 
porated after 200 years, and be- 
came a dty in 1888. French is the 
ptevai^languaige, for most of the 
1 Quebec to ©n- 
spinning wooly advancing 
WOohBOoket eventu^y to first 
in wool miaimfaetaie in the 
VSJl, Pop. 49,303; 


Wooster. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the CO. seat of Wayne co. It is 
63 m. S.S.W. of Cleveland and is 
served by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
and the Pennsylvania rlys. It is 
the seat of a I^eshyterian univer- 
sity. An agriculture experimental 
station farms 3,000 acres and 
supervises forests. Oil and natural 
gas provide industries, and the city 
has the biggest paint-brush factory 
in the U.S.A. Founded in 1808, 
Wooster was incorporated in 1817 
and became a city in 1869. Pop. 
11,543. 

Wootton, FsAJCfiK (1893-1940). 
British jockey and trainer. Bom in 
Australia, Dec. 14, 1893, he rode 
his first winner. Retrieve, at Folk- 
stone, Aug. 23, 1906. In each 
season from 1909 to 1912 beheaded 


section of the London auxiliary 
patrol. In 1945 she was condemned 
to be scrapped. Moved to Grays, 
she sank Aug. 29, 1948. She was re 
placed at Greenhithe by the former 
Exmouth(g'.i;. ),renamedWorce 5 ter 
Worcester. County borough, 
city, and county town of Worcester- 
shire, England, On the left bank of 
the Severn, and on main railway 


iH 


Worcester arms 

lines, 22 m. S.W. of Birming- 
ham, the city has been the seat of 


the list of winning jockeys. His a bishop since 680. On the river 


successes included the Oaks, 1909, 
and the St. Leger, 1910. After this 
he put on weight rapidly, and by 
1914 had relinquished the occupa- 
tion of jockey for that of trainer, 
eventually taking over his father’s 
establishment at Epsom. He died 
April 6, 1940. 



Worcester. The cathedral, from the nght bank anriAnt HwAllin^ w 
of the SeTetn. It dates from the 18th century clTywluigB is 

Kmg Charles’s House, 
Worcester. Hame of three where Charles 11 is said to have 
British training ships. The second hidden after the battle of 1651. 
and best known was launched in Gloves are manufactured, and 


bank stands the cruciform cathe- 
dral of Christ and S. Mary the 
Virgin. Dating from the 13th cen- 
tury and extensively restored 
1864-74, this has a fine central 
tower, 196 ft. in height, completed 
in 1374. The transepts are Norman 
and Perpendicular, and beyond the 
crossing is a screen, by 
Sir Gilbert Scott, which 
cuts off the chancel. This 
and the lady chapel be- 
yond contain carved 14th 
century stalls. Under 
I the choir and aisles is a 
fine crypt, built by S. 
Wulfstan in 1084. The 
tombs include those of 
King John and Arthur, 
son of Henry VII. The 
old refectory forms part 
of the King’s school. 

Near the cathedral is 
Edgar Tower, all that 
remains of the castle 
and now a repository of 
deeds. The guildhall 
contains interesting civic 
memorials. Among many 
ancient dwellings is 
century Charles’s House, 

where Charles II is said to have 
hidden after the battle of 1651. 


1840, as the Frederick William ; a 
74-gun ship of the line, she dis- 


there is trade in hops, also engineer- 
ing works, boot factories, and 


placed 2,3^ tons on a length of iron foundries. The bor. con- 
214 ft. and a beam of 60 ft., and stituency includes Droitwioh. On 
was built of oak. She served with Worcester cricket ground touring 
the Royal Navy until transferred teams usually open their season, 
to coastguard duties in 1845. Li This was “the faithful city ” to the 
1876 the Admiralty lent her to the Stuarts. Market days, Mon., Wed., 
Thames nautical training college and Sat. Pop. est. 61,350. ConsiiU 
for merchant navy officers, her County Town, a symposium, 1946. 


name was changed to Worcester, 
and she was moored off Green- 


Worcester . Second largest city 
of Massachusetts, U.S.A., and a co. 


hithe. She continued as a training seat of Worcester co. It stands o^i 
ship until the Second Great War, the Blackstone river, ,46 m. W. of 
when she was requisitioned by the Boston, and is served by the New 
Admiralty as h.q. of the Greenhithe York, New Haven, and Hartford 
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q England 0 — > 
M^WaleS; 

posrUMf 


Worcestershire. 


rly. among others. Here is Clark English Miles 

university, founded 1889. Wor- ^ j 

cester leads the nation in output of roh^ , , , , 
textile looms and vitrified grinding . ■ 

wheels. Settled in 1712, it was ■: — 
incorporated in 1722, and became 
a city in 1848. Pop. 193,694. ^ c!^tKirfef< 55 !< 

Worcester, Battle op. Fought . ’ 
between the English and the Scots, 

Sept. 3, 1661. .^ter his coronation 

at Scone, Charles n left Stirling on Dr© 

July 31 for England, where he 
hoped for further support, and 
marching through Lancs, entered 
Worcester on Aug. 22. At War- _ . 
wick Cromwell linked up his main 
army with two detachments and 
advanced to Evesham. The main 
body of the royal army was out- . ••• ■ 

aide Worcester on the other side 
of the Severn, so Cromwell decided ^ 

to assail both city and army at 7 ^ f 

once. A bridge was made to take '^England a 
the troops across the Severn, and a ^ 

detachment under Lambert and ■ 

Fleetwood opened the battle. The ^ 

Scots, forced back into Worcester, ^ 

rallied, but Cromwell with fresh Worcestershire, 
troops forced his way into the city, 
whereupon the Scottish foot laid works were four 
down their arms, while the horse a scientific che 
made their way out of the city, painter. Soft 
Thenumbersengagedare estimated mixed with st 
at English, 28,000 ; Soots, *16,000. Early pieces ir 
The well-known incident of Charles portraits printei 
hiding in the Boscobel oak occurred and blue ; tea s 
after this battle. fer prints ; dec< 

Worcester, Edward Somerset, embossed flowei 
2nd Marquess op (1601-67). and painted CO 

English nobleman and inventor. See cSiinaware c 
Son of the 1st marquess, he early Worcester C 
took an interest in experimental the university c 
mechanics and in mathematics, founded in 171 
though his position brought him -rV 

into political prominence and inter- 
fered with work. During the Civil Vif(j[p!k 
War, having garrison^ Raglan 
Castle for Charles 1 and been made 
earl of Glamorgan in 1644, he 
raised several regiments, and was 
sent to Ireland 

m 1645 to treat Worcester College 
secretly with 

the Roman Reformation. Tj 
Catholics for of which are ' 
troops to fight Walton Street, 
in England. He other colleges, 
succeeded to The gardens, 
the peerage in among the most 
1646, fled to beautiful in Ox- 
Worcwter, France in 1648, ford, contain a 

English inventor and after his lake. The head 

After zucchero retum in 1662 is the provost, 
was two years in prison. He died De Quincey was 
April 3, 1667. Worcester’s chief a member, and 
claim to fame is his experiments Thomas Wals- 
suggesting that steam power was ingham. Sir 
possible. Consult Life, Times, and K^dm Digby, 

Scientific labours, H.I)ircfcs, 1866. andSirR- live- 
Worcester Oiina. Porcdam la<^ studied at 
ware produced in the factory estah^ Gtoj^ster Hall, 
iished atL Worcester, 1761. The See Oxte^ . 
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Map of the midland county of England, 
famous for its orchards 


works were founded by John Dale, 


^plS7W~7| Worcester- 
shire. County of 
England. In the 
midlands, it 
has an area of 
'? i \ 699J sq. m. Much 

surface is 
^ On the 

■ Herefordshire 

- border the Mal- 

n Wvfe. i ffc* ; hi the 

S-E. is Bredon 

' * ®P^ 

cDC3^SMwr'on Cotswolds; anditi 

-J Clent Hills 

i/ and Lickey Hills. 
The Severn tra- 
verses the entire 
a"Lp/ length of the 

county from N. to 
V S. and its trihu- 
\ ■, tary, the Avon, 

waters the S.E. 
portion. Olier 
rivers are the 
onty of England, gtour and Teme. 

The soil is highly 
fertile, some of the valleys especi- 


a scientific chemist and a good ally so. A large area is under 
painter. Soft paste porcelain orchards, plums, apples, and pears 


mixed with steatite was used, being extensively 
Early pieces include mugs with cultivated, also '' 
portraits printed in black, purple, potatoes, and 
and blue ; tea services with trans- there are many 
fer prints ; decorative pieces with market gardens, 
embossed flowers and medallions ; The manufactur- 
and painted dShines^ landscapes, ing district in the 
See Ciinaware colour plate. N. around Stour- 

Worcester College. College of port and Kidder- 
the university of Oxford. It was minster forms 
founded in 1714 by Sir Thomas part of the Black 
Cookes, a Wor- Country. At 
cestersliire baro- Droitwich are 
net, in buildings brine springs, wh 
formerly occu- holiday centre, 
pied by Glouces- canals serve the c 
founded the county town, 
in 1283 for stud- Dudley, Stourbr: 
ents of the Bene- Bromsgrove, Evei 
Worcester College diotine order, and There are three oc 
dissolved at 'the constituencies. Pc 
Reformation. The buildings, some Literaeit Assc 
of which are very old, are in One of the old 
Walton Street, remote from the Florence of Worcej 


being extensively grpvm. Hops are 
cultivated, also wheat, oats, and 
potatoes, and 
there are many 
market gardens. 


Country. At Worcestershire 
Droitwich are 

brine springs, while Malvern is a 
holiday centre. Main rlys. and 
canals serve the co. Worcester is 
the county town. Other places are 
Dudley, Stourbridge, Bewdley, 
Bromsgrove, Evesham, Pershore. 
There are three oo. and three bor. 
constituencies. Pop. 420,056. 

Literaeit Associations, Etc. 
One of the old chroniclers was 
Florence of Worcester, who died in 


2nd Maranessof 
Worcmer, 
English inventor 

After Zucchero 



WoEoesteir Coi^ce, Ori^ood. Mt^em part of. the eolleap 
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1118. Layamon, author of Brut, 
was a priest of Areley Church, and 
Langland, author of Piers Plow- 
man, was associated with Worces- 
ter. Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibras, was born at Strensham ; 
Richard Baxter, who wrote The 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest, lived at 
Kidderminster, where there is a 
monument to him. The poets 
Shenstone and Calverley were 
Worcestershire men. The 1st Earl 
Baldwin was a native of Bewdley, 
andP. Brett Young of Halesowen. 
Broadheath was the birthplace of 
Elgar. Consult Historic Worces- 
terahire, W, S. Brassington, 1893 ; 
Victoria History, 3 vols., ed. 
W. Page, 1913. 

Worcestershire Regiment. 

Unit of the British army, formed in 
1881 by an amalgamation of the 
29th and 36th 
Foot. Raised in 
1694, the 29th 
won its first bat- 
* tie honour under 
Marlborough at 
^ Ramilliesinl706. 

to 1745 it 
at the disastrous 
action of Fontenoy. The 36th 
was raised in Ireland in 1701, 
and first saw action in the Jaco- 
bite rebellion of 1 7 1 5. After some 
years in the West Indies it re- 
turned, and fought in the second 
Jacobite rebellion of 1745. Again 
drafted to the West Indies, it 
earned the battle honours : Guade- 
loupe, 1769 ; Quebec, 1759 ; Mar- 
tinique, 1762. A detachment of the 
29th served with Howe’s fleet on 
the Glorious First of June, 1794, 
for which the regt. was granted 
the naval crown on its badge. 

Both regts. served throughout 
the American War of Indepen- 
dence, and later moved to Egypt, 
fighting at the Pyramids, 1801. 
They went with Wellington 
throughout the Peninsular War, 
earning particular distinction at 
Talavera and Albuera. In 1812 the 
36th went to Canada, but the 29th 
was at Waterloo. Three honours 
were gained by the 36th in the 
Si^ War of 1845-46, and in the 
Crimean War the 29th earned the 
honours Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sevastopol. Both regts. served 
throughout the Indian Mutiny. 
As the 1st and 2nd bns. of the 
Woreestcrshire Regiment they 
were at the defence of Ladysmith, 
relief of Kimberley, and battle of 
Paar^berg. Twehty-four batta- 
raised for the Fkst 
War and gained the hon- 
ours; Mons;-Ypres, 1914, ^16, 
’17 ; Somme, 1916, H8 ; Lys; 
SfeUe ; Vittorio Veneto ; Dorian, 



1917 ; Sari Bair ; Bagdad. In the 
Second Great War, battalions 
fought in France, 1940 ; N. Africa; 
Italy ; Burma ; N.W. Europe. 
Regimental depot is at Worcester. 

Worde,WYNKYu de (d. 1534). 
English printer, who came from 
Worth, Alsace. His real name ap- 
pears to have 
been Jan van 
Wynkyn. He 
is said to have 
assisted Caxton 
at Bruges, and 
to have ac- 
companied him 
to England, 
where he took 
out letters of 
naturalisation 
in 1496. He 
took over Caxton’s business at 
Westminster in 1491, set up busi- 
ness at the sign of The Sunne in 
Fleet Street, 1500, and removed to 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1509. 
Among the 600-700 books, pamph- 
lets, and new editions issued by 
him was an English version of the 
De Proprietatihus Return of Bar- 
tholomeus Anglicus, c. 1496, the 
first book printed on paper made in 
England. OcmsuLi Early English 
Printing, E. Gordon Duff, 1896. 

Wordsworth, Chables (1806- 
92). British prelate. Born in Lon- 
don, Aug. 22, 1806, he was a son 


Wynicyn de Worde, 
English printer 

Wrcm an old print 





Charles Wordsworth, 
British prelate 


of Christopher 
Wordsworth 
(1774 - 1846), 
master of Trin- 
ity, Cambridge, 
and a nephew 
of the poet. 
Educated at 
Harrow and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was 
ordained, and 
a master at 


became in 1836 
W inchester. In 1846 W ordsworth, 
partly owing to Gladstone’s in- 
fluence, went to Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, as its first warden. 
In 1862 he was chosen bishop of 
St. Andrews, and he lived until 
Dec, 5, 1892. A reviser of the N.T,, 
Wordsworth was famous as a 
classical scholar, and in early life 
as an athlete. 

Wordsworth, Christopher 
(1807-86), British prelate. Bom 
in London, Oct. 30, 1807, he was 
a brother of Charles Wordsworth 
and a nephew of the poet. Edu- 
cated at Winchester and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he graduated 
as senior classic, was elected fellow 
pf Trinity, and was ordained. He 
was also famous as an athlete. 
Wordsworth was headmaster of 



Christopher 
Wordsworth, 
British prelate 



DorothyWordswoith, 
British author 


Harrow, 1836- 
44; then canon 
of Westmin- 
ster; and from 
1869 bishop of 
Lincoln. He 
died March 20, 

1885. A nota- 
ble scholar, he 
wrote many 
hymns, e.g. 

Gracious Spir- 
it, Holy Ghost ; Hark, the sound 
of holy voices. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (1771- 
1855). British author. Bom on 
Christmas day, 1771, she was the 
only sister of William Wordsworth, 
for whom she kept house almost 
continuously from their first 
settling in Dorset in 1795. She was 
a devoted com- 
panion and 
^eat inspira- 
tion, but is well 
worth atten- 
tion as an 
author herself. 
Her journals 
of tours in the 
Lake District 
and Scotland 
are full of 
simple but picturesque appraisal. 
An iavalid from 1829, she died at 
Grasmere, Jan. 26, 1866. Consult 
Lives, C. M. Maclean, 1932 ; E. de 
Selincourt, 1933 ; Journals, ed. 
W. Knight, 1924; 'ed. E. de 
Selincourt, 1942. 

Wordsworth, John (1843- 
1911). British prelate. Born at 
Harrow, Sept. 21, 1843, a son of 
the hymn 
writer, Christo- 
pher Words- 
worth, he was 
educated a t 
Winches ter 
and New Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

In 1867 he was 
ordained, re- 
maining until 
1885 in Ox- 
ford, except for a year when he was 
a master at Wellington. In 1883 
he was made Oriel professor of the = 
interpretation of' Holy Scripture. 
For 26 years bishop of Salisbury, he 
died there Aug. 16,. 1911. Famed 
as a Latin scholar, Wordsworth 
wrote copiously on the history of 
the Bible and the Church. 

Wordsworth, William (1770- 
1850). British poet. He was bom 
at Cockermouth, Cumberland, 
April 7, 1770, the son of a land 
agent, and was educated at the 
Hawkshead grammar school and 
S. John’s CoUege, Cambridge. 



John Wordsworth, 
British prelate 
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1790 he made a walking tour on 
the Continent, and next year his 
enthusiasm for the revolutionary 
cause prompted him to return to 
France, where he spent 13 months, 
and had an illegitimate daughter 
by Annette Vallon. He has given 
a full account of his connexion 
with the Revolution, and of other 
formative influences, in his auto- 
biographical poem The Prelude. 
He opened his career as a poet in 
1793 with An Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches. In 1795 he 
settled with his sister Dorothy at 
Racedown, Dorset, whence after 
two years they moved to Somerset. 

Then came the Lyrical Ballads, 
1798, produced in conjunction with 
Coleridge, whose part in the joint 
enterprise was to show how ro- 
mance could be humanised by its 
union with psychological truth, 
while Wordsworth undertook to 
demonstrate the poetic possibilities 
of subjects taken from common 
life. After a visit to Germany, 
Wordsworth in 1799 moved to 
Grasmere, W’’estmorland ; in 1802 
he married Mary Hutchinson ; and, 
after three years^at Allan Bank, 
1808-11, he took^p his residence 
in 1813 at Rydal Mount, his home 
for the rest of his life. 

In 1800 he had published a 
second edition of Lyrical Ballads, 
with a preface in which he attacked 
the artificial diction of the 18th 
century poets, and enforced the 
doctrine that the richest source of 
poetic material is to be found in 
humble and rustic life. This was 
followed in 1807 by two volumes 
containing, in such poems as the 
Ode to Duty and the Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality, 
some of his finest work ; in 1814 
by a long philosophical poem. The 
Excursion; and in 1815 by a 
romantic narrative in verse. The 
White Doe of Rylstone. But 
though he continued to write in- 
dustriously, most of his really 
important work was now done. 
During 1813-412 he was distributor 
of stamps for Westmorland ; then 
he was given a civil list pension, 
and in 1843 he succeeded Southey 
as laureate. He died April 23, 1850. 

Value of Wordsworth^s Work 

Despite his marked limitations 
— diffuseness, pedantry, lack of 
humour are obvious in his writing 
— and the vast amount of perish- 
able matter in his too voluminous 
production, Wordsworth’s place, 
among the greatest English poets 
is secure. Among bis several hun- 
dred sonnets, some of the nobl^ 
in our language survive. He justi- 
fied his famous«emark that poetry 
is emotion recollected in tran- 


quillity. ” From first to last he held 
consistently to his conception of 
the poet’s mission : “ every great 
poet is a teacher,” he declared ; 
and if the didactic purpose is often 
too obtrusive in his verse, much 
of his greatness lies, as Matthew 
Arnold said, in his noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life. 
His poetry of nature, apart from 
its wonderful fidelity, is specially 
characterised by its deeply re- 
ligious quality ; “ the goo^y uni- 



After H. W. PicJeersoill 


verse ” is for him the incamatiou 
of the Divine Spirit, and in com- 
munion through nature with this 
Indwelling Soul of all things, he 
finds consolation and spiritual 
strength. In his interpretation of 
human life he fixes his attention 
steadily upon the supremacy of 
the moral law and the sanctities 
of common life, seeking for “ pre- 
sent good in life’s familiar face.” 

Bibliography. Poetical Works, 
including Life, 11 vols., ed. W. 
Knight, 1882-89; Lives, F. W. H. 
Myers, 1881; W. Raleigh, 1903; W. 
and TTia Poetry, W- H. Hudson, 
1914 ; W, in aNew Light, E. Legouis, 
1923; Wordsworth, C. H. Herford, 
1930; The Lost Leader, H.* I. 
Fausset, 1933; The Later Words- 
worth^ E. O. Batho, 1934; W.*s 
Pocket Jlotebook, ed. G. H. Healy, 
1943; W.^s View of Nature, N. 
Lacey, 1948. 

Work. Term used in physics. 
Wh^ a body is displaced by a 
force acting on it, work is said to be 
done on the body, arid the measure * 
of that work is the jffoduct of the 
force and the distance the body is, 
moved in the direction of the 
force. Power is rate of doing 
work. Units of work are express^ 
in foot pounds foot tons, etc., in 


the foot pound system ; e,g., if a 
man carries 100 lb. up a ladder 
40 ft. ■ high he does 4,000 foot 
pounds of work. In the foot- 
pound-second system, the unit is 
the poundal ; in the C.G.S. sys- 
tem, it is the erg, i.e. the work done 
by a force of 1 dyne acting through 
1 cm. See Horse Power. 

Worker, Name given to those 
members of each species of social 
insects which carry out the care 
of the brood, nest building, and 
often the defence of the colony. 
They are always sterile, non- 
reproductive individuals : abor- 
tive females in ants, bees, and 
wasps, while in termites they are 
of both sexes. 

Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation. Voluntajy organiza- 
tion for adult education, founded 
in 1903 by Albert Mansbridge 
to provide facilities for the further 
education of working people, in 
cooperation with universities and 
other bodies. The W.E.A. has 
affiliations with more than 2,000 
organizations, including the 
T.U.C., trades councils, cooperative 
societies, university bodies, local 
education authorities, and teach- 
ers’ associations. It is unsectarian, 
and has no party politics. It has 
worked closely with the extra- 
mural depts. of universities in 
developing university extension 
courses in psychology, economics, 
and other branches of sociology, 
natural science, literature, art, etc. 
The W.E.A. has full time local or 
regional organizing tutors, but 
most of its teachers are part time 
lecturers, many of them university 
or grammar school teachers. Its 
address is 38 a, St. George’s 
Drive, London, S.W.l. 

Workers’ Travel Associa- 
tion. Body founded in 1921 to 
work in close relation with the 
British Labour party and co- 
operative movement. It specialises 
in arranging cheap holidays for 
working-class families on the 
Continent, and maintains fourteen 
guest houses in the U.K. Regis- 
tered among industrial and pro- 
vident societies in 1924, it h^ a 
capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, 
not marketable but transferable 
or withdrawable. No, mdividual 
may hold more than 200 shares. 
The W.TA. has an average tum- 
over of £600,000 and 60,000 
bookings annually. The head 
office is at Eocleston Court, Gil- 
lingham Street, London, S.W.l. 

Workkouse. Building defined 
under the Poor Law Act, 1930, as 
a house in which poor perso^ 
were lodged ,or maintained or in 
which they received poor relieL 
2 IGIO 
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Originally, as the name implies, 
able-bodied paupers were housed 
in workhouses in return for the 
performance of given work. The 
Poor Law Act was repealed by 
the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
See Poor Law. 

Worhdng Party. Any group 
of people who undertake or are 
appointed to carry out a piece^ of 
social activity, e.g, the preparation 
. of a bazaar. The term was applied 
specially in 1945 by Sir S. Cripps, 
as president of the board of trade, 
to denote committees appointed 
to inquire into and report on 
various industries. These working 
parties comprised representatives 
of employers and workers, to- 
gether with others not directly 
engaged in the industry, with a 
chairman distinguished in some 
activity other than the industry. 
They were set up in respect of 
cotton, pottery, furniture, hosiery, 
boots and shoes, linoleum, cloth- 
ing, carpets, jute, wool, china clay, 
jewelry and silverware, cutlery, 
lace, domestic glassware, milk. 
Inquiries brought to light short- 
comings in equipment, organiza- 
tion, and methods of certain 
industries, as well as some out- 




ence of their usefulness led to 
the Industrial Organization and 
Development Act, 1947, providing 
for the establishment of develop- 
ment councils with compulsory 

powers to raise the efSciency of 

individual industries. The cotton 
board was the earliest to operate 
of such councils. 

Workington. Bor., seaport, 
and market town, giving its name 
to a CO. constituency, of Oumber- 

land, England. 

At the mouth of 
the Derwent, 34 
m. S.W. of Oar- 
lisle, it is served 
by riys. and has 
a harbour. The 
chief industries 
are iron working 
and coal mining, 
5 below the sea. 
; yards, steel 
other 



Woikingtonarms 


the mines extend 
There are shipbuild 
works, engineering works, 

^ht industries, and some fishing. 
Workington Hall is interesting as 
having received Mary Queen of 
Scots on her flight from Scotland. 
Pop, 28.039. 

Workman, Wnxmi 
(1847-1937). American explorer. 
Bom at Worcester, Mass., Feb. 
16, 1847, he took his de^ee at 
Yale and Harvard, afterarards 
Btudying at Vieim% Meidelb^, 
and Munich, and medi- 

ae in has native town, 1874-89. 


He then tra- 
velled with his 
wife, Fanny 
BtiUock Work- 
man (1859- 
1925) in Africa 
and India. In 
1899 they made 
several ascents 
in the Hima- 
layas, including 
Mt. Bullock Workman, 19,450 ft. 
and Mt. Kosa Gunga, 21,000 ft. 
Five years later they made other 
ascents, Work- 
man climbing 
23,394 ft. and 
his wife at- 
taining the 
record alt. for 
a woman. To- 
gether they 
mapped W. 

Himalayan 
glaciers in 
1911 and next 
year explored the watershed be- 
tween the Indus and Turkistan. 
They collaborated in books of 
travel. Workman died Oct.10,1937. 

Workmen’s Compensation. 
System in force in English law 
until 1946 for the payment of 
compensation to persons injured 
at work or to the dependants of 
persons killed. As the doctrine 
of common employment, which in- 
effect prevent^ a man from re- 
covering damagesfrom an employer 
when injured by the negligence of a 
fellow employee, had caused great 
hardship, the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, prevented the em- 
ployer from relying on the defence 
of common employment in certain 
cases; e.gr. when the person by 
whose negligence the injury oc- 
curred was in a position of au- 
thority. Compensation recover- 
able was, however, limited to 
three years’ wages. 

The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, introduced the entirely 
new principle that a workman 
was entitled to compensation even 
though injury was not due to 
negligence at aU, If it arose from an 
accident in the course of employ- 
ment. This was improved upon by 
Acts of 1906 and 1925 and other 
amending statutes. Yet there were 
still serious defects. In the first 
place, although the Acts were 
expressly designed to make litiga- 
tion unnecessary, they failed in 
this ; a series of law reports con- 
fined to workmen’s compensation 
cases of special legal importance 
ultimately included some 3,000 
oases in nearly 50 volumes. Again, 
compensation was by weekly 



Fanny Workman, 
American explorer 



William Workman, 
American explorer 


payments (or a lump sum in case 
of death) which were related to 
earnings during work and in no 
way to needs, until slight amend- 
ments were made during the 
Second Great War. Weekly com- 
pensation was in general limited 
to 50 p.o, of earnings. 

In 1942 the Beveridge Report 
recommended the abolition of 
the whole system and the sub- 
stitution of a new one as part of 
the scheme of national insurance. 
In 1946 effect was given to this 
recommendation, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts being repealed 
by the National Insurance (In- 
dustrial Injuries) Act. Consult 
Workmen’s Compensation, Sir A. 
Wilson and H. Levy, 2 vols., 
1939-41. 

Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. One of the agencies of 
F. D. Roosevelt’s New Deal in the 
U.S.A. Created in 1935, originally 
under the name of Works Pro- 
gress Administration, in 1939 it 
was combined with four other 
concerns to form the Federal 
Works 'Agency. Its object was 
to provide useful occupations on 
public projects for the unem- 
ployed : 6.g. on highways, bridges, 
public buildings, water supply. 
The W.P.A. did much to afford 
traming in manual occupations, 
and to increase educational and 
recreational facilities. A minor 
service was sewing garments and 
making household goods. 

Works, Ministry of. British 
govt, department. It was formed 
in 1832 as the office of works to 
take charge of all royal palaces a^nd 
parks, public offices, and other 
buildhigs belonging to the nation 
as a whole. The office remained 
under the control of a first com- 
missioner until in 1940 it was 
raised to the status of a ministry 
as the ministry of Works and 
Buildmgs. It was given the ad- 
ditional wartime functions of 
erecting buildings required by 
other govt, depts. ; arranging for 
non-speoialised buildings for the 
fighting services and ministry of 
Supply ; licensing private building 
and assessing priority of claims for 
air raid damage; and consulting 
with the appropriate depts. upon 
post-war reconstruction. The first 
minister was Sir John (later Lord) 
Keith. In 1943 the functions m 
post-war reconstruction of what 
had meanwhile been renamed the 
ministry of Works and Planning 
were taken over by the ministry of 
Town and Country Planning (g.'v.) 
created for that purpose, the non- 
planning activities being retained 
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by the old dept, under the title 
ministry of Works. 

Works Council. Committee 
representative of the manage- 
ment and employees of a factory, 
set np to provide a recognized 
means of consultation between 
them. The range of activity of 
such a council is normally stated 
precisely in its constitution ; ordin- 
arily this excludes wages and 
matters of agreement between a 
trade union and an employers* 
association. In 1917 the Whitley 
committee on relations between 
employers and employed recom- 
mended the establishment in each 
industry of national and district 
joint councils, and works councils. 
Opinions concerning the utility 
of the last-named vary. See Whit- 
ley Council. 

Worksop* Industrial and mar- 
ket town and borough of Notts, 
England. It is on the borders of 
Sherwood Forest, 15 m. E.S.E, 
of Sheffield, and is served by 
rlys. and canal. Historically the 
centre of interest is the priory, 
founded here about 1100, of which 
survive the nave of the church of 
S. Cuthbert, a splendid piece of 
Norman work, the ruins of the 
lady chapel, and a 14th century 
gatehouse. The present manor 
house is modem, having replaced 
the one in which Mary Queen of 
Soots was imprisoned. The town 
is a mining and agricultural 
centre, being concerned also with 
timber and glass industries. Pop. 
29,300. 

World, The. Word used as an 
alternative for earth. Usually the 
term has political rather than 
physiggraphical significance ,* or 
at least implies a reference to the 
human aspects of the habitable 
globe, as in the figurative phrase, 
the world of letters. Physically the 
earth is a planet, while from the 
historical or ecological standpoint 
the world is the home of man, and 
sum of his achievement. See Air- 
ways colour plate ; British Com- 
monwealtii ''colour plate ; Earth j 
Geography ; Maps ; Population ; 
Rainfafi colour plate; Religion 
colour plate ; ^lar llystem ; alaa 
World colour map. 

World Ponncil of Okurcke?. 
International religious organiza- 
tion. It was constituted Aug., 
1948, at Amsterdam, when dele- 
gates from nearly 150 member- 
churches, representing every main 
Christian tradition except the 
Roman Cathalic, met for first 
assembly. Throughont a genm-a. 
tion int^-church ooneulf^tion and 
cooperation, had been grc'wing in 
volume, scope, and imporiauee 


as the accompanying table shows. World’s Evangelical Alliance. 

The four movements named in Founded 1846, to enable Christians 
the table prepared the way for the of aU nations to realize in them- 


Interest 

Conferences 

Organization 

Relation to W.C.C, 

Missionary 

Edinburgh 1910 
Jerusalem 1928 
Tambaram 1938 

International 

Missionary 

Council 

now in associa- 
with W.C.C, 

Social and 

Stockholm 1925 

“ Life and 



International 

Oxford 1937 

Work*’ 


now repre- 

Theological 

Youth 

Lausanne 1927 
Edinburgh 1937 

Amsterdam 1039 
Oslo 1947 

“ Faith and 
Order” 

J 

sented in 
^departments 
of W.C.C. 


World Council, but its official 
beginning was delayed by the 
Second Great War. Nevertheless, 
though only in process of forma- 
tion, it was already engaged in 
notable service 1938-48. The 
assembly meets normally every 
five years, with a small central 
committee meeting annually, and 
a permanent secretarial staff at its 
h.q., 17, Route de Malagnou, 
Geneva. The council has under- 
taken work in the following 
spheres : Faith and Order (ex- 
ploration of common ground and 
understanding of distinctive em- 
phases in the various Christian 
traditions) ; Stvdy Department 
(the sharing of thought, including 
that on snbjects to be taken up by 
the next assembly); Meconstruc- 
tion, Inter-Ohurch Aid, Refugees 
(post-war relief work) ; Youth 
(correlation of the churches’ youth 
work, including preparation for 
periodic world conferences of 
youth); IrdernatioTLol Affairs (a 
permanent commission, jointly 
with the International Missionary 
Obuncih to give expert advice to 
the churches). 

World Di^st* Monthly period- 
ical founded, and edited until his 
death in 1949, by Sir John Ham- 
merton ; published in London by 
The Amalgamated Press. The first 
cheaply priced British digest, 
comprising extracts from the best 
new books and condensations of 
British and foreign magazine 
articles, it first appeared with date 
May, 1939. 

World Food Board. Proposed 
subsidiary body of the UJNT. Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Sir 
John Boyd Orr (l2>rd Boyd-Ow) 
proposed its creation in 1946 ; its 
chief functions were to be to 
stabilise world prices for agri- 
cultural products, and to create a 
food resarvo to meet*einorgenoiea. 
The F.A.O. rejected this proposal, 
and inshMtd set tm a permanent 
council of the FA-O. wiA advisory 
functions. It met for the first time 
in Wa^Jiingtm, Nov. 4-11, 1947. 


selves and to manifest to others 
the vital union which unites all 
believers in Jesus Christ. Incor- 
porated 1912, the alliance is the 
permanent centre of international 
appeal on behalf of persecuted 
Christians and religious liberty. 
Freedom from political attach- 
ments qualifies it to protest to any 
government and secures for it a 
respectful hearing. The programme 
of practical work is devotional, 
missionary, and evangelistic. The 
temporary headquarters are at 
30, Bedford Place, London, W.C.l. 

World Wars. The wars of 
1914-18 and 1939-45 are some- 
times styled First Worjd War and 
Second World War, or (especially 
in the U.S.A,) World War I and 
World War II. Throughout this 
encyclopedia they are called the 
First Great War and Second Great 
War. See First Great War ; 
Second Great War, 

Worm* In popular usage, word 
denoting any long, slender animal, 
whether reptile (slow-worm), mol- 
lusc (shipworm), insect (glow- 
worm, silkworm, wirewprm, blood- 
worm), entozoan(tapeworm, round- 
worm) , or earthworm. In scientific 
zoology the word is used to cover 
a heterogeneous assemblage of 
orders. See Ascaris ; Bladder 
Worm ; Cestodes ; Earthworm ; 
Filariasis; Fluke; Leech; Lob 
Worm ; Nemathehninthes; Nemer^ 
tea ; Planarians ; Platyhelm- 
inthes ; Searpula ; Trematodes ; 
Trioldna; Wireworm. 

Worm C^armg. A worm is a 
cylindrical tod in wbifdi is formed 
a deeply out and s^ng thread for 
engagement with a oorresponding 
thread in a worm wjieel. One to 
four threads may traverse tli« 
worm, ^e latter, being driven 
turns the wheel rdiativeiy slowly, 
tooth by tooth, as the wonn 
rotates, a common application 
being for reduorion of speed, in 
wiu<^ a ratio of as much as 100 : 1 
is feasible. Another appKoarion 
is to secure a big mechanical 
advantage in order to overcome a 
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Worms, Germany. Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, dating mainly from the 
llth-12th centuries, from the sonth-west 


high resistance in the driven 
member. For intermittent use 
also worm drive is convenient. 
Applications are in motor car 
transmission; crane drives; re- 
duction of speed in electric motors ; 
in devices for opening and shutting 
skylights ; and in driving the 
governor of spring motors (e,g, 
for gramophones). If the threads 
of the worm cross the wheel at 
an acute angle, the gears are self- 
locking, i.e. the worm can drive 
the wheel hut the wheel cannot 
drive the worm. To obtain re- 
versibility the angle must be 
greater than 45®, See Gear, 

Worms, Ancient city and river 
port of W. Germany, in the Laind 
of Rhineland-Palatinate, on the 
left bank of the Rhine, 10 m. 
below Mannhiem. Though sev- 
erely damaged during the Second 
Great War when it was captured 
March 20, 1945, by the U.S. 4th 
armoured div., it retained its chief 
glory, the cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, built 1000-1025, and 
reconstructed from 1181 ; this 
is a remarkable Romanesque 
building, with an altar by B. 
Nexunaim and fboe Gk)thic sculp- 
tures. Another S. Paul’s church 
(1010-1250), S. Andrew’s (11th- 
13th cent.), Our Lady’s (15th 
cent.), S. Martin’s (1261), and 
other build^s tell of Worms's 
history. His famous appearance 
at the diet of 1521 is com- 
memorated by a huge Luther 
motrament. The madqm town 
had ^agineering, fomitur^ leather, 
eheiiricaJ, sp-gar^ and food pre- 
sferv^ industne^' arid was an 
nripoirtant riy. junction and liver 
arid a eo. seat. Pop, 49,000. 

History goes back to the Celtic 
Settlement Barbetoimagus. From 


the 5th century this was the capital 
of the Burgundians and about a 
century later the only civitas 
publica of the Frankish kingdom. 
A bishopric from Roman times, 
it received imperial privileges 
about 1100 and those of a free 
city in the 13th century. More 
than 100 diets were held here ; 
that of 1521 outlawed Luther and 
his followers. Worms lost impor- 
tance after being sacked and 
burned by the French in 1689;. 
its bishopric ended in 1797, when 
it fell to France. It came to 
Hesse in 1815, and was occupied 
by the French 1918-30, After 
the surrender of Germany in the 
Second Great War it lay in the 
French zone of occupation. 

Wormwood (Ariemisia absin- 
thium). Aromatic perennial herl) 
of the family Compositae. A 
native of Europe, Asia, N. Africa, 
and N. America, it has grooved 
and angled stems, about three 
feet high, and silky leaves cut 
into many oblong segments. The 
drooping yellow flower-heads are 
in leafy sprays. See Absinthe. 



Wormwood. Spray of flower-heads 
and leaf of the aromatic plant 


Wormwood Scrubs. District 
of W. London, lying N. of Shep- 
herd’s Bush \q,v,) in Hammer- 
smith borough. It gives its name 
to an open space used as a recrea- 
tion ground, 180 acres, and adjoin- 
ing is Little Wormwood Scrubs, 
22 acres. Here is a large prison. 

Worsborough. Market town 
and urban dist. of the W. Riding 
of Yorks, England, Situated 3 m. 
S. of Barnsley on the rly., and also 
served by a canal, it is a coal- 
mining centre. Pop. 13,850. 

Worship of the Dead. Widely 
observed religious cult. It is pro- 
minent in most early religions. 
The dead, whose activity is in- 
feried from dreams, etc., are 
dreaded rather than loved by 
primitive races. To placate their 
ghosts, offerings are laid on their 
tombs, which thus become altars. 
See Ancestor- Worship ; Animism ; 
Apotheosis ; Confucianism ; Eu- 
hemerus ; Hero ; Mythology ; 
Saint ; Shintoism. Consult Wor- 
ship of the Dead, J. Gamier, 1904. 

Worsley. Urban district of 
Lancs, England, which includes 
the dists. of Little Hulton, Booths- 
town, Walkden, and Worsley. 
It is 7 m, N. W. of Manchester, on 
main rly. lines. Coal mining is 
the chief industry. Pop. 27,200. 

Worsted. Yam from wool 
which has been combed to remove 
the short fibres and leave the 
long ones laid parallel. This 
parallelism is retained in the 
subsequent spinning processes, 
giving a smooth, even, lustrous 
yam which is almost the exact 
opposite of woollen yam. . The 
difference is due to tibe method 
of spinning rather than to use of 
different raw wool, but it is 
customary to use the merinos or 
“ botanies ” and the finer cross- 
breds for worsteds, reserving the 
coarser wools for woollens. 

Worsted is used for the best 
botany suitings and dress cloths, 
as well as finer cloths. Special 
types go into underwear and 
hosiery. Though originally called 
after Worstead (Norfolk), most 
of the world’s worsted spinnu^ 
has for years been carried on in 
the region around Bradford, Yorks. 
See Spinning ; Wool. ConsuM 
The Worsted Industry, J. Dum- 
ville and S. Kershaw, 1947, 

Worth. Village of Bas-Rhin 
dept,, France. It is in Alsace, 12 
m. S.W. of Wissembourg, and is 
famous as the scene of a French 
defeat, Aug. 6, 1870, when the 
French lost 8,000 men; the at- 
tacking Germans perhaps some- 
what more. The French call the 
battle Reichshofen, after another 
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village on the battlefield. In Ger- 
man occupation from 1940, Worth 
was reached by the U.S. 7th army 
March 18, 1945. Pron, Vert. 

Worth, Chaeles Feedeeick 
( 1825-95). British dress designer, 
bom at Bourne, Lines. He was 
apprenticed to Swan & Edgar, 
London, and then served in a 
wholesale silk house in Paris, 1846- 
58. In partnership with a Swede, 
he set up in business as a dress- 
maker and ladies’ tailor, and, his 
genius for design having attracted 
notice of the Empress Eugenie, 
rapidly achieved fortune and be- 
came the dictator of Paris fashion. 
He died March 10, 1895. 

Worthing. Municipal borough 
and holiday resort of Sussex, Eng- 
land. Situated 61 m. S. of London, 

it has four rly. 

stations. At- 
tractions include 
an extensive 
marine parade, a 
pier, and good 
bathingfaeiJities. 
The buildings 
Worthing arms include a town 
hall, several churches, a free li- 
brary and museum, etc. Ecclesias- 
tically the oldest portion of 
Worthing is Broadwater, which 
has the fine church of S. Mary, 
Transitional Norman in style ; in 
the churchyard lie the naturalists 


1918 ; minister of Pensions, 1919 ; 
minister without portfolio, 1920; 
secretary for War, 1921-22 and 
again 1924-29 ; and postmaster- 
general, 1923-24. In 1916 he was 
made a baronet. He died Feb. 14, 
1931. 

Wotton, Sib Heney (1568- 
1639). English diplomatist and 
poet. Educated at W inohester and 
at New and 
Queen’s Col- 
leges, Oxford, 
he travelled 
for seven years, 
and was in 
1695 admitted 
a barrister at 
the Middle 
Temple. He 
SJrHemy Wotton. became an 
English diplomat , . . , 

Atttra.lam^n of *^6 

earl of Essex, 
was knighted 1603, and acted as 
ambassador at Venice, 1604-12, 
1616-19, and 1621-24. He was 
employed on missions to France, 
The Hague, and Vienna, on behalf 
of Elizabeth of Bohemia, to whom 
he addressed a famous poem. 
Wotton defined an ambassador as 
“ an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his country.*’ He 
became M.P. for Appleby, 1614 ; 
was provost of Eton from 1624; 
and M.P. for Sandwich, 1625. 
He died at Eton, Dec., 1639, 



Worthing. The sea front, looldiig W., of this popular Sussex resort 


Jefferies and Hudson. Fruit and 
flowers are grown. Further en- 
largement brought Goring, Dur- 
rin^n, and other places within 
the bor. The town was incorpor- 
ated in 1890 and allotted an M.P. 
in 1945. Pop, est. 70,000. 

Worthi^gton-Evans, Sib 
Lamieg (1868-1931). British poli- 
tician. Bom Aug. 23, 1868, and 
educated at Eastbourne CoUeg^ 
ho became a solicitor m 1890, and 
M.P. foi: Colchester, 1910-^29, 
and for S. Gorge’s, Westmihs^r, 
1929-31. He was parliamentaty 
secretary to the ministry of Muni- 
tions, 1916 ; minister of Blockade, 


and was buried in the college 
chapel. His works include The 
State of Christmdom, publ. 1657 ; 
and letters and poems, posthu- 
moudy issued as Rdiquiae Wot- 
tonianae in 1670, the year in which 
Walton brought out a life* Cow- 
sulf a&o Life, L. P. S mit h, 1907. 
Pton. Wootton. 

Wouldhave, William (1751- 
1821). British lifeboat designer, 
who was a pansh clerk and house 
painter at South Shields. After 
the wreck of the Advmiture with 
an hands at ihe mouth of the 
Tyne in 1789, te invmted an 
unoapSizable Hfeboat, whfeh he 


entered for a 
prize offered by 
a local com- 
mittee. Al- 
though the 
prize was 
awarded to 
Henry Great- 
head, tWs in- t;. -.-j 

ventor incor- wiffiam Woniahaya. 
porated many British inventor 
features of 

Wouldhave’s design in the vessel 
he eventually floated. Wouldhave 
died Sept. 28, 1821. 

Wound (A.-S. wund). Injury as- 
sociated with severance of the skin. 
Wounds are divided into three 
classes : punctured or stab wounds, 
such as those made by a dagger or 
bullet, in which the depth is greater 
than the length ; incised wounds 
made by sharp cutting instruments, 
in which the length is greater than 
the depth ; and lacerated wounds, 
in which there is tearing of the 
tissues, as in injuries by machinery, 
bites of animals, or shrapnel. The 
immediate dangers arising from 
wounds are fatal haemorrhage, 
death from interference with the 
functions of a vital organ, and 
complications {e.g, tetanus) arising 
from entry of Iw^cilli or dirt into 
the bloodstream. {See First Aid.) 

In Great Britain, unlawful 
wounding is punishable with five 
years’ imprisonment. Wounding 
with intent to maim or to do 
grievous bodily harm, or to resist 
or prevent amest, is punishable 
with life imprisonment. A wound 
is caused only if the skin is broken. 

Woundwort {Stachys sylvcUica). 
Perennial herb of the family Labi- 
atae. A native of Europe, Siberia, 
and the Himalayas, it has a creep- 
ing rootstock, and branching stems 
about three feet high. The large, 
heart-shaped leaves have coarse 
toothy edges and are covered 
with soft bristles ; the upper leaves 
are lanee-sh^tped. When bruised, 
the plant gives out a strong, fetid 
odour. The tubular, two-lipped, 
dark crimson or red-purple flowers 
are in whorls around the upper 
part of the! stem. See Labiatae. 

Woiiwernianv Peiu^ (1619- 
68). Dutch pointer. Bora at Haar- 
lem, he studied undeic^ his father 
y j __ aaid JanWyn^ 
He 

paiul^fl^es 
and animals, 
graerally inaa 
open-air seft- 
ting, with 
great technical 
skin Sind in- 

BMHpWonwmiMBi. 

Dntoh rendailBg 
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Count Wrangd, 
German soldier 


horses is especially distinguished, 
and he is represented in most of 
the European galleries. He lived 
and died at Haarlem. 

Wozzeck, Opera by Alban 
Berg. The libretto, written by the 
composer, is based on Georg 
Buchner’s drama of 1836, and the 
score, completed in 1922, is in 
three acts divided into 15 scenes. 
It represents Berg’s finest achieve- 
ment in formal construction, and 
marked a departure from close 
imitation of Schonberg. It was 
first produced at Berlin opera 
house, Dec. 14, 1925. 

Wrangel, Feiedrioh Heinrich 
Ernst, Count (1784-1877). Ger- 
man soldier. Bom at Stettin, April 
13, 1784, he 
fought in the 
wars against 
Napoleon, held 
a command in 
Slesvig-Hol- 
stein in 1848, 
and was nomi- 
nal commander 
of the Austro- 
Pnissian forces 
in the war 
against Denmark in 1864. As 
governor of Berlin he put down 
without bloodshed the rising of 
1848. Cavalry general that year 
and marshal from 1856, Wrangel 
did much to improve the condition 
of the Prussian anny. He died 
Nov. 2, 1877, 

Wrangel) Karl Gustav, Count 
(1613-76). Swedish soldier. Bom 
Dec. 23, 1613, at Uppsala, the son 
of a prominent 
soldier, he serv- 
ed under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus 
in Germany as 
a cavalry lead- 
er when quite 
a youth. In 
16^ he led the 
fleet in a suc- 
cessful action 
against the 
Danes at Fehmam. In 1646 he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Swedes, coping with Turenne 
in Germany, and he remained at 
his post until the end of the war. 
Later Wrangel served against Po- 
land, Denmark, and Brandenburg, 
and took part in affairs of state, 
being a regent for Charles XI from 
1657. He died July 6, 1676. 

Wrangel, Peter Nikolaevich, 
Baron (1878-1928). Russian sol- 
dier, Bom in St. Petersburg,* Aug. 
1^, 1878, and trained at the school 
axmy engineers, he served in the 
Russos Japanese War, and in the 
G^t War rose to general of 
a diviidmL On the abdioetion of 



Count Wrangi_, 
Swedish soldier 


the tsar, he threw in his lot with 
Alexeieff, and after the Bolshevists 
came into power sided with Denikin 
(g.-y.), succeeding that general as 
leader of the anti-Bolshevist forces. 
In 1920 he was defeated by the 
Bolshevists, but not before he had 
efiected the esoapeof nearly 150,000 
refugees. He died in Brussels, 
April 25, 1928. 

Wrangel Land. Island in the 
Arctic Ocean, off the N.E. coast of 
Siberia. It is situated in lat. 71° N. 
and long. 179° W., and is separated 
from the Siberian coast by Long 
Sound. It was discovered by an 
Englishman, Kellett, in 1849, and 
named after a Russian explorer, 
F. von Wrangel. The British flag 
was raised on the island in 1921, 
whereupon Canada claimed sove- 
reignty, but renounced it three 
years later. 

Wrangell Mts. Group of vol- 
canic mts. in Alaska. It is situated 
at the great bend of the Copper 
river and reaches 16,140 ft. alt. in 
Blackburn Peak; Wrangell Peak 
attaining 14,005 ft. 

Wrangler. One who wrangles 
or disputes. The term was applied 
at an early date in Cambridge imi- 
versity to those who took part in 
disputation Later it was 

given to an undergraduate taking 
a first class in Part I of the mathe- 
matical tripos. Until 1909 the title 
senior wrangler was given to the 
undergraduate who headed the list. 
Since that date the classes have 
been subdivided into divisions, the 
names in each being arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Wrasse. A family of fishes 
(Labridae), notable for their thick 
lips and beautiful coloration. They 
include numerous species, and axe 
found about rocky shores and coral 
reefs. The majority feed upon mol- 
luscs and crustaceans, and are pro- 
vided with powerful crushing teeth. 
Typical wrasses are found in the 
Mediterranean, but are scarce in 
the N. seas of Europe, only a few 
species occurring about the British 
shores. The remarkably gorgeous 
parrot fish of the Mediterranean 
belongs to the wrasse family. 

Wrath) Cape, Headland of 
Sutherlandshire, Scotland. It is 30 
m. W.N.W, of Tongue, and forms 
the extreme N.W. promontory of 
Scotland. It is a granite rock 523 
ft. in height, with a lighthouse on 
the summit. 

Wraxall, Sir Nathaniel Wil- 
liam (1751-1831 ). British writer. 
Bom April 8, 1761, at Bristol, and 
there educated, he worked during 
1769-72 for the East India Co. in 
Bombay and elsewhere. Return- 
ing to England after visiting 



Sir N. Wraxall, 
British memoir miter 

After Wright 



Wreath in 
heraldry 


Portugal and N. Europe, he 
was elected to parliament, 1780, 
resigning in 1794. He received a 
baronetcy in 1813. In 1815 he was 
imprisoned for a libel on Count 
Woronzow, contained in his Mem- 
oirs of My Own 
Time (1772- 
84). Wraxall 
died at Dover, 
Nov. 7, 1831. 
His works in- 
clude Memoirs 
of the Valois 
Kings, 1777; 
History of 
France from 
Henry III to 
Louis XIV, 
1796 ; and posthumous Memoirs of 
his own time (1784r-90). 

Wreath. Literally, a chaplet 
or garland. Early wreaths were 
mainly used to honour victors of 
various kinds, but 
today they are 
chiefly used as a 
sign of respect for 
the dead. There 
are several kinds 
of wreaths in her- 
aldry. That placed 
round a helmet 
or under a crest 
represents the helmet scarf, and is 
shown as a twisted two-coloured 
band, now almost invariably a 
metal and a colour, either' those on 
the shield or those of the livery. 
See Heraldry. 

Wreck. Vessel which has been 
stranded or so badly injured as to 
be helpless. In the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894, a wreck is defined 
as including jetsam, flotsam, and 
derelict found in or on the shores 
of the sea or any tidal water. Un- 
der the Larceny Act, 1916, it is a 
felony to plunder or steal any part 
of vessels wrecked, stranded, or 
cast on the shore, or any goods 
belonging to such vessel. In the 
Act of 1894 are regulations which 
deal with the duty of the receiver 
of a wreck. He prevents plunder, 
reports to Lloyd’s in the case of 
any wreck exceeding £20, eto. A 
wreck commissioner may be ap- 
pointed by the hoard of trade to 
inquire into the circumstances of 
a wreck. See Salvage, 

Wrekin. Hill of Shropshire, 
England. It is m. S. of Welling- 
ton, and is made up of volcanic 
ashes and lavas of Uriconian age. 
There are remains of a camp on 
the summit, which is 1,335 ft. high 
and from which there is an exten- 
sive view. “ All friends round the 
Wrekin” is a popular Shropshire 
toast. The Wrekm gives its name 
to a CO. constituency. 
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Wren {Troglodytes troglodytes). 
Small insectivorous bird of the 
family Troglodytidae. It is a 



Wren, Little song-bird, familiar 
in the hedgerows of Britain 
W. S. Berridge, F.Z.S. 

native of Europe, Asia, and N. 
Africa, and one of the most 
familiar British birds. About four 
inches in length (the male slightly 
larger), its general coloration is 


jointed telescopes for making as- 
tronomical measures, 1667, and a 
proof of the laws of motion, 1 668. 
He remained shy and retiring, and 
there is reason to suppose that 
many of Wren’s ideas were claimed 
by foreign scientists. 

Wren’s first architectural de- 
signs were for Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford, begun in 1663 
and 1664 respectively, both ex- 
cellent in their way, but immature. 
In these Wren must have relied 
largely on his innate genius, im- 
mense knowledge of mathematics, 
and skill as a draughtsman. He 
had given up his chair at Gresham 
College to become Savilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford, 
1660, and later, at the invitation 


brown, pencilled with darker and of Charles II, accepted the post of 


lighter tints. Its short, cocked-up 
tail is a distinctive feature. The 
domed nest is comparatively large. 
See Eggs, colour plate ; Earthing. 

Wren. Popular name fora mem- 


Royal Naval Service {q.v.). 

Wren, Sib Chbistophbb ( 1632 - 


of a clerg^an, he was bom at 
East Knoyle, Wilts, Oct. 20, 1632. 
He was educated at Westminster 
and went in 1649 to Wadham 
College, Oxford ; already he had 
worked as an assistant to (Sir 
Charles) Scarborough in his experi- 
ments and demonstrations on 
anatomy, and acquired a sound 
knowledge of the subject. Wren 
was a fellow of All Souls in 1653, 
and in 1657 professor of astronomy 


at Gresham College, London. He the king, but its expense and an 
was entrusted.in 1660 with the task unwillingness to make big sacrifices 
of drawing up the preamble to the for the sole benefit of posterity led 
charter which founded the Royal to its being shelved. 

Society, and long remained one Wren was knighted in 1672, and 
of its most active members, being soon presented Ms second plan for 
president 1680-82. It was before S. Paul’s cathedral ; but^ after 
the society that he demonstrated being initially approved this was 
many experiments and inven- rejected. To Wren it was a bitter 
tions, including a self-registering blow, and in none of the later 
weathercock, 1663, a new level designs, one of wMch in 1676 was 
“for taking the horizon every approved, did he approach the 


way in a circle,” 1666, a pair of same leveL 



Wrekin. The Shro] 
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biie hilh probably an eztiiu^ 
call HBL Bee Mog’ p, 

Frith 


But the work was 
begun at once, 
and by a lucky 
chance a clause 
in the royal com- 
missionempower- 
ed Wim to make 
what alterations 
he chose. To this 
fact is due the fi- 
nal design which 
vastly surpasses 
the i^ns from 
which officially 
ib wjas bigiitr and 
also in the o|^- 
ion of authorities. 


the original design on which Wren 
had set his heart. Work was far 
enough advanced by 1697 for 
services to be held in the choir, but 
not until 1716 was it finished. 
Meanwhile, in spite of the enor- 
mous labour on S. Paul’s, Wren 
was engaged on his other works. 

Of the 50 churches he designed 
the most famous are S. Mary-le- 
Bow, 1680 ; S. Nicholas Cole 
abbey, 1681 ; S. James, Picca- 
dilly, 1683; S. Bride, 1684; R 


assistant surveyor-general, which 
he held concurrently with his 
Oxford appointment. 

His great opportunity came * 
when the Great in 1666 laid 


ber of the W.R.N.S., the Women’s London in ruins ; in his official 


capacity he had presented within 
a week of its extinction a oom- 


1723), English architect. The son prehensive plan for rebuilding the 



entire city. This plan, a copy of 
which is preserved at All Souls, 
reveals Wren’s genius at its 
greatest. Had it been carried into 
effect, London would have become 
the most magnificent city iu the 
world, and the terrible problems 
of haphazard budding, which in- 
volved later ages in such danger 
and expense, would have been 
for the most part avoided. The 
plan was actually approved by 


a. 


After Sir C 
Kneller 


Lawrence Jewry, 1686; S. Ste- 
phen Walhrook, 1687 ; S. Magnus 
the Martyr, 1687 ; S. Margaret 
Pattens, 1689 ; S. Margaret Loth- 
bury, 1693. Several were bombed 
and destroyed in the Second Great 
War. He also built 36 liveiy com- 
panies’ haUs ; the Monument, 
1671-78 ; Chelsea Hospital, 1682 ; 
and the Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford, 1683 ; as wail as designing 
the W. towers of Westminster 
abbey, and the William and Mary 
additions to Han^ton Court pal- 
ace. Wren was M.P. for Plympton, 
1685, and for Windsor 1688-^9, 
He died in London Feb, 25, 1723, 
and was buried in S. Paul’s, where 
is a tablet bearing the words Si 
monumsriMrn re^vris^ cirpumspice 
(if yon seek a memorial, look 
around you). 

Bibliography. The cMef authority 
is the Borenitedia (biographies of the 
feunily) by his son, Christopher^ub. 
by his ^andsfpiwS t^her)^, 1750. Lives 
inehi^ those by J. Bhnes, 1823; 
L.Fht]limere,I881; A.Stratt<»,1897; 
L.MilmanjW8 ; Sir L. Weaver, 192 3; 
0. Whitaker^ Wilspn, 1832 ; G.Wehb, 
19$7. OomuU alsQ Wren’s City 
Churches, A. H. Maokthurdo, 1883. 

Wrea, Pbbotval Chbjstophbb 
(1873hl941). A British author. 
Having served in the British and 
TcdiAyi armies and also in the 
Fr^^ foreign legion, he was for a 
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time assistant director of public 
education in the then Bombaj" 
presidency. He achieved im- 
mense popularity as a novelist 
with his dramatic and well-told 
stories of life in the foreign legion, 
such as The Wages of Virtue, 1916 ,* 
Beau Oeste, 1924; Beau Sabreur, 
1926; Flawed Blades, 1933. Beau 
(leste was made into successful 
films. Wren died Nov. 22, 1941. 

Wrench (A.-S. wre^K^ cognate 
with vTing). Name given to 
several kinds of spanner. (1) An 
adjustable spanner, in which a 
longitudinal screw regulates the 
distance between the jaws. (2) 
A pipe vTench, a bar with the end 
formed as tapered jaws, one of 
which is toothed to grip a pipe 
or round bar. (3 ) A pipe wrench in 
which two bars are hinged on a 
pin near one end, and toothed 
on their jaw' edges so as to grip 
and turn a pipe or round bar. (4) 
A tap wrench, a bar enlarged at 
the centre with one or more holes 
to receive the square ends of the 
taps of a set of stocks and dies. 

Wrench, Sir (John) Evelyn 
(Leslie) (b. 1882). British publi- 
cist. Born at Brookqborough, 
Fermanagh, on Oct. 29, 1882, 
he was educated at Eton. He 
entered journalism in 1904, being 
attached to NorthclifEe’s stafiE untS 
1912, when he devoted his energies 
entirely to propaganda work for 
imperial development. The 
founder and organizer of the Over- 
seas club movement, the Royal 
Empire society, the English- 
speaking Union, and the All 
Peoples’ association, he lectured 
and wrote on international re- 
lations and peace, and started 
and edited Over-Seas. Sir Evelyn 
was also chairman of the company 
owning The Spectator, which he 
edited from 1925 until 1932, the 
year of his knighthood. His 
remim'seenoes, Uphill, appeared 
in 1934 ; Struggle, a year later ; 
The Immortal Years, 1946. 

Wrestling. A form of self- 
defence, competitive sport, and 
athletic exercise. There are four 
main styles of wrestling practised 
in Europe, of which the last two 
are largely confined to Great 
Britain : 1. Catch-as-cateh-can 

(also known as Lancashire or free 
style) ; 2. Greco-Roman ; 3. 

CWberland and Westmorland ; 
4. Cornwall and Devon (also 
practised in Brittany).' Except in 
ishe last style, ' for which the 
wrestlers wear canvas jackets 
med ae a loTerage to throw an 
oppbnent,; any form of clothes 
Hjat ean be gripped and turned 
to ah advantage ai^ excluded. 



Wrestling. Holds and other movements in the oatch-as-catch-can, style 


The most widely practised of 
these styles is undoubtedly catch- 
as-catch-can, always represented 
at the Olympic Games. It is a 
skilful sport embracing rules for 
fair play that are as varied and 
clearly defined as those of boxing. 
In amateur catch wrestling all 
holds likely to cause injury or 
unnecessary pain are strictly 
barred, but tripping and struggling 
on the ground are permitted. 
Under championship conditions a 
contest consists of three bouts each 
limited to 15 minutes. To win a 
match the wrestler may obtain 
two clean falls from standing 
position, or pin his opponent’s 
shoulders to the mat for one second 
while struggling on the ground, or 
win on points. Contests usually 
take place on a thick bristle mat 
about 16 ft. square and covered 
with tarpaulin. 

The British National Wrestling 
Association formulates rules and 
regulations covermg the annual 
championships, organizes mter- 
national contests, and looks, after 
the interests of a£61iated clubs 
that flourish particularly in 
London and Manchester. Catch 
wrestUng is also practised pro- 
fessionally, but the rules are some- 
what fr^r ; and bolds liable to 
cause injury or pain are permitted, 


but a wrestler may submit and 
lose the bout. The so-called 
“ all-in ” wrestling, or rather 
fighting, is often wrongly identified 
with professional catch wrestling. 

In the Greco-Roman style all 
holds are taken above the waist, 
tripping or the offensive use of 
legs and feet is prohibited, and 
ground wrestling is encouraged. 
The fall is the same as in catch. 

The Cumberland and Westmor- 
land style requires taking a 
preliminary hold before the strug- 
gle actually begins. Each contest- 
ant passes his right arm under the 
other’s left, and the hands are 
joined across the spine, giving to 
both an equal hold. Play then 
commences, and the first down is 
the loser. A wrestler is considered 
down when any part of the person 
other than the feet touches the 
ground. Tripping is an essential 
feature. Breaking the grip, play 
having commenced, is equivalent 
to losing the fall. This is an out- 
door style of wrestliog, and Hie 
same is true of the Cornwall and 
Devon style. In this, tripping is 
included ; there is no ground 
wrestling ; and both shoulders 
and one hip, or both hips and one 
shoulder, touching the ground at 
the same moment constitute a 
fall. See Jujitsu. 
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Wrexham. Mmi, bor. and Knighted in 1< 
market town of Denbighshire, in which he v, 

Wales. It stands on the Clywedog, he wrote books 
12 m. S.W. of immunisation. Sir Almroth died 

Chester, and is j|pai|Kg May 1,1947. 

served by rly. Wright, Joseph (1734-97). 

British painter, known as Wright 
tent border town, of Derby. Born in Derby, Sept. 3, 

t has grown 1734,he^udied " ^ ’ 

larger withthede- in London 

velopment of the under Hudson 

neighbouring Wieshamarms andattheR.A. 
coalfields. It is an agricnltural cen- schools. He 
tre, with wholesale, retail, and live- painted land- 
stock markets. Brewing, malting, scapes, p o r- 
and tanning are occupations. The traits, and 
bor. lies in a development area, clever candle- 
pie church of S. Giles, dating light pictures, 
from the 15th century, has one of a good example 
the finest to-syers in Wales. Its of which is 'Hie 


Knighted m 1906, the same year was followed by a series of histori- 
m which he was elected K.E.S., cal grammars of Old German, Old 
^ wrote books on moculation and English, comparative Greek, and 


from the 15th century, has one of aeoodexamnle Joseph Wright, 

the finest to-syers in Wales. Its of which is "Ae British painter 

H. porch was ^stored in 190X by Alchemist. He was elected A.R.A. 


graduates of Yale in honour of 
Elihu Yale, who was buried here. 
Market days, Mon. and Thurs. 
Pop. est. 29,200. 

Wrfeht, Robert Alversoh 
Wright, Baron (h. 1869). British 
judge. He was born Oct. 15, 1869, 
and educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A fellow of Trinity, 
he was called to the bar in 1900, 
becoming K.C. in 1917, and a 
judge in 1925. In 1935 he was 
made a lord of appeal in ordinary, 
and a life peer. For two years 
Wright was master of the rolls, 
then again a lord of appeal in 1937. 
In 1947 he resigned, having also 
served as chairman of the U-N. 
war crimes commission. In 1939 
he published a volume of Legal 
Essays and Addresses. 

Wright, Sir Almroth Edward 
(1861-1947). British pathologist. 
He was educated at Trinity CoUege, 
— Dublin, after- 

ward? Hbudying 
at several 
German uni- 
versities. In 


in 1781, but declined full honours 
when offered them. For some 




Wrexham, Denbighshire. Parish 
church of S. Giles, restored in 1867 

Frith 

years he lived at Bath, but in 


i Gothic. Consult J. W., Man and 
Scholar, E. M. Wright, 1932. 

Wright, Whitaker (1845- 
t 1904), British financier. He was 
, bom Feb. 9, 1845. After some 
, years of successful speculation, 

! he was sentenced in London, Jan. 

‘ 26, 1904, to ^ 

* seven years’ 
penal servi- 
tude, for 
frauds on the 
shareholders 
and creditors of 
the London 
and Globe Fin- j 

ance Corpora- ^ 

, tion by the Wright, 

• -1 Bnhsh financisr 

1 issue of fraudu- anaaciei 

lent balance sheets. The company • 

. collapsed in 1901, and two other 
Whitaker Wright ventures failing 
, and causing widespread disaster, 
there was a demand for his prose- 
cution, which was for long abortive. 
The total deficit was £5,500,000. 
Wright fled to the D.S.A., and was 
not extradited until 1903. He 
committed suicide on the day sen- 
tence was passed. 

Wright, William Aldis (1836- 
1914). British scholar. Educated 
at Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, he 
was secretary to the O.T. revision 
committee, 1870-85, vice-master 
of T]^ity, Cambridge, 1888-1912, 
and joint editor of The Journal of 
^Philology. He was editor, with 
W. G. Clerk, of The Cambridge 
Shakespeare, 1863-66, 2nd ed. 
1891-93 ; and the Globe Shakes- 
peare, 1864. In addition to 
Bacon’s Essays, Milton’s Poems, 
and Roger Ascham’s English 
writings, he edited the Works of 
Edward FitzGerald, 7 vols., 1903. 


1777 returned to Derby, where he He died May 19, 1914. 


1887 he was died Aug. 29, 1797. Works by him 
appointed de- are in the National and National 


Sir Almroth Wright, 
Brituh pathologist 
BushU , 

at Syddfey, N.S.W. 


monstrator of 
pathology at 
Cambridge, 
and in 1889 
of physiology 
From 1893 


Wright Brothers. Two Ameri- 
can pioneers of flying. The elder. 


Portrait galleries. )8eeiUus.p.268. Wilbur Wright (1867-1912), was 
Wright, Joseph (1855-1930). bom at MillviUe, Ind., on April 16, 


A British philologist. Bom at 
Bradford, Oct. 31, 1855, he became 


1867, the younger, Orville (1871- 
1948), at Dayton, Ohio, on 


a miU-hand and did not learn to Aug, 19, 1871. The pioneers of 


at bydritey, N.S.W . From 1893 read until he was 16. After teach- flight in power-driven machines, 
to 1902 Wright was a professor ing in (3ermany, where he studied they began by experimenting 
of pathology at the army medical philology, he became deputy to with gliders, at fctty Hawk. N.C. 
school, Netley, after which he was Max Mfdler at Oxford, 1891, and 
given the chair in experimental in 1901 professor and in 1925 
pathology at London university, professor emeritus of comparative 
and principal of the ifiatitute of philology there- He died Feb. 27, 

^holo^ at S. Mary*s Hospital. 1930, Wri^t was one of the 
. He carried but a series of impor- chief authorises on English phflo- 
iant investigations on inoculation logy, and At Oxford was instaru- 
by d;ead cultures against typhoid, mmtalin dbvelopiiigtheTayiorian 


etc-, and during the First Great 
War his methods proved of great 


Institution. 

Dictionary,, 


ms Oxford Ihalect 
1896-1905, seottred 



•value agahust wound infection, him, a ciyU list p^sion in 1899 ; it 


ISne WrigM brptiiiem, flri 
hdt Ormlla ; right, 


picneem : 
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By 1903 they had virtually solved 
the problems of aeroplane control. 
To the glider they added a petrol 
engine, and on Dec. 17, 1903, they 
made four flights, the longest of 
852 ft., which entailed being in the 
air for nearly a minute. That was 
the first occasion on which a man 
had been carried from the ground 
in an aeroplane. 

In 1903 Wilbur covered 24 m. in 
38 mins. The brothers went in 
1908 to France and there demon- 
strated their conquest of the air. 
At Bayton, Ohio, they set up an 
aircraft-making business, which 
had become highly successful, 
though involved in much litigation 
vtdth rival claimants, by the time 
Wilbur died of typhoid fever on 
May 30, 1912. Orville continued 
to manage the concern and lived 
until Jan. 30, 1948. Consult The 
Wright Brothers, F. C. Kelly, 
1944. 

Wrightia tinctoria oa Pala 
Indigo. Small tree of the family 
Apocynaoeae. Growing native in 



Wrightia tinctoria. Leaves, flower 
clusters, and long, slender pods 

the Indian sub-continent, it has 
large oval leaves of variable 
breadth and clusters of white 
flowers. From the leaves an 
inferior kind of indigo is prepared. 
The wood is close-grained and 
much like ivory> which makes it 
suitable for toys, turning, and 
inlaying. 

Wrington* Village of Somerset, 
England, 6 m. N.N.E. of Axbridge. 
It has a rly. service. It is famous 
for its church, the tower of which is 
perhaps the finest in Somerset, and 
as the birthplace of Locke. Pop. 
tS69.^ 

Wruikles. Lines and creases in 
the skin produced by , the action of 
th^ Tinderlyi^ muscles. The con- 
lepeti^h of particular mus- 
actions . leads eventually to 
wrinMes heqbming permanent. 
Some lines in the forehesad are 
recognized hy psychologists as 
refitting tension in brain areas. 


Wrist OB Carpus. In man, the 
joint and structures which separate 
the bones of the arm from those of 
the hand. It is composed of eight 
bones arranged in two rows, name- 
ly, the scaphoid, lunar, pyramidal, 
pisiform, trapezium, trapezoid, os 
magnum, and unciform. At the 
upper margin the bones present 
smooth cartilaginous surfaces for 
articulation with the radius and 
ulna of the forearm. At the lower 
margin are surfaces for articula- 
tion with the metacarpal bones of 
the palm. See. Dropped Wrist. 

Writ. Literally, something 
written. The word is now used 
exclusively for orders issued by 
the courts of law. In the U.K. 
almost all legal proceedings begin 
with the serving of a writ by the 
plaintiff upon the defendant. Writs 
are issued after certain formalities 
have been complied with and fees 
paid, and state what the plaintiff 
demands. Writs must be 
served, Le. handed to, the 
defendant in person, unless 
he agrees to accept service 11 
through a solicitor, although 
the courts can order a sub- II 
stituted service. The term 
is also used in connexion W 

with parliamentary elec- ' 

tions, as these take place on H 

receipt of a writ addressed 
to the returning officer. \J 

Formerly new peers were ^ 

created by writ, and the | 

word is also used in con- ^ ■ . 
nexion with convocation. 

See Habeas Corpus. 

Writer’s Cramp. Spasmodic 
contraction of some of the muscles 
of the fingers and hand, associated 
with neuralgic pains, which comes 
on whenever the sufferer attempts 
to write. The spasm does not 
occur when the hand is used for 
other actions, and is due 
to fatigue of the brain //oWC 

centres governing the ^ p 

particular movements - 

involved in writing. Psy- 
chologists consider that 
this type of spasm has 
some connexion with ex- 
periences in youth. A 
similar spasm may occur in weavers, 
cigarette rollers, and telegraph 
operators, owing to the excessive 
use of a particrilar group of muscles. 
Prolonged rest is essential, and 
massage is helpful. 

Writing. Art of communicating 
ideas, on some more or less durable 
surface, by means of signs intelli- 
gibl© to the eye, with a view to 
their transmission to others or 
their preservation to future gene- 
rations. The two main stages in 
the development of writing, which 


ORATIONIOVERO ME 

diiutioni dallf fa menu 
c makia apatknlmcmrpa 
tin o^mafmnonc ctfpram 
la vana projperua di qwcllo mo 
do et fmpre dcjtdfran ktema 
kc'atuadine.mccol{c da alcm 
fame open perlavalorofsima 
(f humanijslma orimeJsaXathc 
ma rcina dinmliarra framfa 
ci hbrnm Irflcfoi/r per la fiono 
m flizabcKa dalla /fngiia in^jc 
invul^arrUuiuno 


Writing. Page of prayers in the hand* 
writing of Queen Elizabeth, c. 1545 
(reduced to quarter size) 
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Writing. Example of capitals of six periods. 
4th-S0th centuries (reduced to quarter size) 

AH mho labouwdli 

fi^+H ^ OLOoka- a«;!f 

mart must toofee sooner or • 
Ulir-tbBunflfidsoftko;' 

3d for 5puKt al)oue1iufl«iiv.xv/ 

Jlowever, £rni& was quite ^fo 

Writing. Sermis taught in the 20th centnry, 
founded on the distinctive lettering the 
16th century (reduced to quarter size) 

Bv courtesy of Sir Isaac Pitman Sons 

avers, at times overlap, are ideography, 
(graph the representation of objects or 
lessive ideas by means of pictures; and 
iscles. phonography, the representation 
, and of sounds hy written symbols. 

The earliest method of writing 
eating was pictography, picture-writing, 
arable Gesture-language, including the 
ntelli- deaf and dumb system, of com- 
ew to muification, has also been described 
irs or as a kind of writing, 
gene- The Latin system of writing, the , 
ges in cursive style of which is the parent 
which of most of the European systems, 
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originally did not distinguish the 
forms of the letters for use in MSS. 
and inscriptions. Both were what 
is known as capital, in which each 
letter had a separate outline, as 
contrasted with cursive (running 
hand), in which the separate strokes 
were joined. By rounding off the 
letters and altering their original 
proportions capita^ became un- 
cials ; a later development was the 
semi-uncial, in which, under the 
influence of cursive, majuscule 
(large letters) more and more gave 
way to minuscule (small letters). 
In early times the Romans had a 
cursive system, which was used in 
copies of imperial rescripts and 
may be seen in the graffiti or mural 
inscriptions of Pompeii. This cur- 
sive gradually spread from Italy 
over the West and was the origin 
of the national systems of writing. 

Irish and Carglingian 

The origin of the Irish script is 
obscure ; it was probably brought 
to Ireland by missionaries from 
Gaul. It exercised great influence 
on European writing through the 
foundation of monasteries in Ger- 
many, Switzerlands Gaul, and 
Italy. Anglo-Saxon, derived partly 
from Irish and partly from Roman 
script, is of special importance as 
the parent of the Carolingian (Caro- 
line) minuscule, the source of the 
modern aphabet. In the 9th cen- 
tury Charlemagne decided to re- 
form the existing system of writ- 
ing. The result was the formation 
of the Caroline minuscule, a com- 
pound of all kinds of script — capi- 
tal, uncial, and minuscule — ^and 
this was at its best towards the 
end of the Zlth century. 

It gradually deteriorated, how- 
ever, and by the 14th century had 
developed into Gothic or Black 
Letter, in which the rounded parts 
of the Caroline minuscule were an- 
gularised. This is the origin of the 
modem German printing script. In 
Italy, however, there was a renais- 
sance of the Caroline style in the 
form of an elegant script, which 
through the medium of the great 
printers, snch as Aldus, becatne the 
basis of the modern types of 
writing. 

The invention of printing had 
obviously a great infliience on writ-r 
ing, but it was some time before 
tl;& was felt, and the beauriful pen- 
manship of the medieyai scripts 
persisted into the Hth century, 
GraduaEy, however, writing deteri- 
orated. Reasons were the mfro- 
duotion in 1820 of the steel 
which mad© writing worse hecanse 
the older models were unsuited for 
this kind of pen, and the increase 
in speed demanded by modem 


conditions, which made continuous 
pen movement, often attended with 
illegibility, more general. In the 
20th centuiy there arose a move- 
ment for a return to forms of writ- 
ing in use in Tudor times. Apart 
from any question of its greater 
beauty, the ” script ” method, as 
taught in many schools, in which 
each letter is written separately, 
has the advantage that the same 
symbol is used for writing as for 
printing, thus making the task 
of the child lighter. Meanwhile 
there has been a revival of old- 
style scripts as an art form, for 
which both quill and reed pens are 
used. This “ art ” revival has 
proved popular enough to have 
been reflected commercially in 
show cards, etc. The standard 
British work on the history and 
practice of writing is Edward 
Johnston’s Writing, Illuminating, 
and Lettering, first published in 
1906 and many times reprinted. 
See Alphabet ; Cuneiform ; Ink ; 
Lettering ; Manuscript ; Palaeo- 
graphy; Paper; Papyrus; Pen. 

Wroclaw. Polish name for the 
city of Silesia called in German 
Breslau {g.v,). 

Wrotham. Urban district of 
Kent, England, It is 6 m. N.E. 
of Sevenoaks and on the main 
London-Canterbuiy road ; it is 
served by Green Line, and has a 
rly. station, Wrotham and Bor- 
ough Green. The church of S. 
George, an Early English building, 
has some old brasses and a screen 
of the 14th century. Here until 
about 1360 the archbishops of 
Canterbury had a palace. Pop. 
4,616. Pron. Rootam. 

Wrought Iron. One of the 
purest forms of iron available 
commercially. Some of the Swedish 
and Russian irons have a purity of 
99'76 p.Q., containing less than 0*2 
p.c, of carbon with minute traces 
of other impurities. Wrought iron 
does not harden like steel by being 
quenched in water while hot ; it is 
easily magnetised, hut does not 
retain the magnetism. It appears 
on the inarket in the forms of 
billets, bars, an^es, tees, plates, 
sheets, ro4t, m^ls, joists, and 
channels, The tensfle strength of 
wrought irpn ranges from 17 to 27 
tons per sq, in. Iron ; Metal- 
lurgy ; Steel. 

Village and parish 
of Shropshire, Jhigisjad- is situ- 
ated on the 6 m. S.E- of 

Shrewshwy, The Rom^n Urioon- 
ium, capital of Britannia Sepunda, 
it contains interestmg remains, in- 
cinding part of the public baths 
a wall of the basilica. The 


church of S. Andrew has a Saxon 
nave. See XJriconium. 

Wroxton Abbey. Former seat 
of Lord North, near Banbury, 
Oxon, England. Built 1618 by 
Sir William Pope, 1st earl of 
Downe, and notable for its fine 
hall, chapel, library, portraits, and 
Stuart relics, it passed to the 
North family by the marriage of 
Francis North, 1st Baron Guilford, 
and Lady Prances Pope, sister of 
the 4th and last earl of Downe. It 
occupies the site of a priory of 
Augustinian canons founded by 
Michael Belet in the reign of John 
and dissolved in 1534. 

Wryneck (Jynx), Small British 
bird, related to the woodpeckers. 
Its name is due to the habit of 
twisting its 
neck as it picks 
up ants. The 
general colour 
of the upper 
parts is grey, 
spotted and 
barred with 
brown, while 
the under parts 
Wryneck. Bird white 

which feeds with brown 

largely on ants markings. The 

bird is fairly common in the S. of 
England, rare in the N. and in 
Scotland, and absent from Ireland, 
Wuchang. Capital of Hupeh 
prov,, China. It is on the right 
bank of the Yang-tse river, oppo- 
site Hankow and Hanyang, which 
together with Wuchang form the 
“ three cities,” the chief trade 
centre and most important in- 
dustrial area of central China, with 
a total 'pop. of about 1,260,000. 
Wuchang has cotton and ore- 
crushing mills. During the Japan- 
ese advance (m Hankow in 1938 
Wuchang was severely bombed on 
July 12, more than a hundred 
being killed. The Japanese en- 
tered Hankow, Oct. 26, after the 
Chinese had withdrawn, and oocu-’ 
pied Wuchang next day, no at- 
tempt being made by the Chinese 
to hold it. The loss of the “ three 
cities,” which remained in posses- 
sion of ihe invaders until Japan’s 
surrender in 1946, deprived the 
Chinese forces of their princi^l 
internal source of war supplies. 
From Sept., 1943, Wuchang was 
suWected to periodical attack by 
U.S. aircraft. 

Wu-cbow; Former treaty port 
of China, at the junction of the 
Cassia river with the Si-kiang or 
West river, Kwangsi prov. It was 
opened to foreign trade iu 1897. 
During summer floods, the river 
may rise 60 ft. Bop. 68,100. 
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Wuhu. River port in Anhwei 
prov,, China. It stands on the 
right bank of the Yang-tsc river, 
256 m. W. of Shanghai. It was 
opened to foreign trade in 1S77. 
Rice and cotton are exported, 
while the neighbourhood is inter- 
ested in coal and silk. 

On Bee. 5, 1937, Japanese air- 
craft dropped six bombs on two 
British craft at Wuhu, the Tuck-wo 
3,700 tons, and the Tatung, 1,560 
tons, the first being burned to the 
waterline, the second holed so that 
she had to he beached. Forty-two 
Chinese were killed, 100 injured, 
and bomb splinters bit the British 
river gunboat Ladybird, her com- 
mander, Lieut. -Chndr. Barlow, 
being slightly injured. This at- 
tack on the Ladybird was among 
the crimes for which GoL Hashi- 
moto was condemned to life 
imprisonment in 1948 (see Tokyo 


York in 1003. A remarkable 
homily in alliterative prose (ed. A. 
Napier, 1883), vividly describing 
the state of England in 1014, has 
been attributed to him ; his writ- 
ings probably influenced Canute. 

Wullenweber, JuBGEN (c. 1492- 
1537). Hanseatic statesman. Bom 
of a Hamburg family, he was made 
a burgher of Lubeck in 1530, and 
as burgomaster in 1533 conceived 
the idea of reviving the Hansa 
power by subjugating the com- 
mercial cities of the Netherlands 
and Denmark. Hjs policy met 
with great opposition, and, seized 
while passing through the terri- 
tory of the archbishop of Bremen in 
1535, he was imprisoned at Wolf en- 
biittel. Under torture he made 
admissions, which as soon as he 
was released from the rack he de- 
clared to he false, of peculation and 
of Anabaptist tendencies. He was 


overthrowing the Anfu govern- 
ment, and came to the front in 
1920 as governor and inspector- 
general of Hupeh and Hunan. 
Always hostile to Japanese influ- 
ence, in 1922 he assailed and de- 
feated Chang Tso-Lin, pro-Japan- 
ese governor of Manchuria, and 
was hailed as the saviour of China. 
Another campaign against Chang 
in 1924 led to the betrayal of Wu 
by his former colleague, the 
general Feng. He fled to Japan, 
but next year forced Feng to 
evacuate Peiping. Wu was de- 
feated in 1926 by invaders from 
Canton, and went into retirement 
in Szechwan, dying Dec, 4, 1939. 

Wuppertal. Industrial town of 
Germany. It lies in the Ruhr basin, 
18 m. E. of Dusseldorf, and was 
formed by the union in 1929 of the 
twin towns of Elberfeld and Bar- 
men, and the suburbs of Cronen- 


Trials). The Japanese captured 
Wuhu a day or two later, and 
from it attacked by Warship up 
river towards Hankow. They 
held Wuhu until their general 
surrender in 1945. 

Wukaii OR Orarl Town in 
the Benue prov., Nigeria. Situate 
28 m. S. of the Benue river, be- 
tween its Katsena and Donga 
affluents, it was the capital of the 
former native Kororofa kingdom, 
founded more than three cents, 
ago by Hamites from the Sudan. 

Wiilfenite. Minor ore mineral 
of molybdenum, lead molybdate, 
PbMoO^. It is found as yellow to 
^ orange tabular crystals in the 
oxidised parts of ores containing 
galena (lead sulphide) and molyb- 
denite (molybdenum sulphide). 

Wulfliere (d. 675). King of 
Mercia. The youngest son of the 
heathen King Penda, he nominally 
succeeded to the crown in 655 and 
was the first Mercian ruler to be 
baptized. He expelled the North- 
umbrians in 659, and augmented 
his realm at the expense of Wessex, 
exercising sway as far as Sussex 
and possibly Kent. His chief 
victory occurred in 661 at Posentes- 
byrig (perhaps Pontesbury, Salop). 
WulBiere appreciated the politick 
value of a stable Church, and 
encouraged missionaries. 

WulfstanoRWuiiSTAN (c.l012- 
95). English saint and prelate. 
Bom at Long Itchington, near 
Warwick, he was educated at 
Evesham and Peterborough. En- 
tering the monastery at Worcester, 
he h^aine prior, and in 1062 was 
coneecaated the last Anglo-Saxon 
hiahiop. He di^ Jan. 18, 1095. He 
wis eanpnised in 1203 and hi^ feast 
dky is 19. Another WuMstan 
{4 1(^23) became of 


executed. Sept. 24, 1537, and 
became the hero of Lubeck. 

Wundt, WiLEEUff Max (1832- 
1920). German psychologist. Bom 
at Neckarau, Baden, Aug. 16,1832, 
he studied 
medicine at 
Tubingen, Hei- 
delberg, and 
Berlin. He be- 
came a lecturer 
and professor 
at Heidelberg. 
In 1874 Wundt 
transferred to 
ae^pM^l^er ZArioh as pro- 
fessor of philos- 
ophy, and in 1875 to Leipzig, where 
in 1879 he founded the first labor- 
atory for experimental psychology. 
Wundt regarded philosophy as 
universal science, which performs 
the synthesis of particular sciences. 
Psychology, according to him, is 
"the science of immediate ex- 
perience.” His great merit is 
that he applied the inductive 
method to the purdy philosophical 
sciences (logic, ethics), and nsed 
physiology as the basis of psycho- 
logy, hut not an end in itself. In 
ethics he was an evolutionist. He 
died at Leipzig, Aug. 31, 1920. 
Among Ha chief works, with dates 
of Eng. trans., are: Ethics, 1897- 
1901 ; Human and Animal Psy- 
chology, 1901 ; Principles of Phy- 
siological Psychology, 1904 ; Logic, 
1906 ; Outlines of Psychology, 
1907 ; Introduction to Psy chology, 
1912; Introduction to Pmlosophy, 
1914 ; Elements of Folk Psycho- 
logy, 1916. Pron. Voont, 

Wu Pei-Fu (1873-1939). Chi- 
nese soldier. A native of Shantung," 
he entered the divU service, then 
in 1898. the army. In 1917 he 
fem^cht a^rahist monaroHst forces. 


berg, Ronsdorf, and Vohwinkel. 
Wuppertal (Wupper valley) is situ- 
ated in the narrow valley of the 
river Wupper and owes its rapid 
growth to its textile industry ; be- 
fore the Second Great War, it made 
linens, carpets, rayon, Nothing, 
etc., and had Hso ironware, ma- 
chinery, tool, chemical, wallpaper, 
and other factories. An important 
rly. centre, it had a striking feature 
in an overhead hanging electric 
railway, the 8c7bW€bd>ahn, con- 
structed above the river so as to 
relieve traffic in the narrow streets 
of Elberfeld, wHch dates from the 
13th century, and became a muni- 
cipality in 1610, Barmen, founded 
in the 11th century, was made a 
town in 1808. Industrialisation 
began in the 18th century. 

Wuppertal suffered under the 
Allied bombardment from the air 
of the Ruhr area during the Second 
Great War ; it was captured by the 
U.S. 9th army April 15, 1946, and 
after Germany’s surrender lay in 
the British zone of occupation. 
Pop. 352,500. 

Wiirm See. Lake of Bavaria, 
Germany. Also known as the Lake 
of Starnberg, it is 18 m. S.W. of 
Munich in a residential dist. It is 
1,920 ft. above sea level, and is 370 
ft. deep, 12} m. long, and from 
IJ to 3 m. wide. . Steamers connect 
the pleasure resorts on the lake. 
Herein Louis II, king of Bavaria, 
was drowned, June 13, 1886. 

Wfirttemberg. Former German 
free state, until 1918 a kingdom, 
third in size, fourth in pop., of the 
second German empire. It was 
7,634 sq. m. in area, with a pop. 
(1940) of 2,696,324. Its capital was 
Stuttgart (q.v.) ; there were no 
other towns of more than 100,000. 
Tubingen has a famous university. 



WURTTEMBERG 

The ^eater part of Wiirttemberg, 
combined with N. Baden, was in 
1946 formed into the Land of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden (area 6,033 
sq. m. ; pop. 3,650,000). The S. 
portion, with some former Prussian 
territory, became the Land of 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern (area 
3,886 sq. m. ; pop. 1,115,000). 

With spurs of the Alps and Black 
Forest in the S. and S.W., and the 
Swabian Alps in the S.E., Wiirt- 
temberg is fertile, 62 p.c. of the soil 
being under cultivation. The 
chief river is the Neckar, but the 
Danube, navigable from just in- 
side Wurttemberg’s borders, rises 
in that country ; there are many 
smaller rivers, and the N.W. part 
of the lake of Constance lies within 
it. It has many salt deposits and 
mineral springs, feeding spas, e.g. 
Wildbad and Teinach. Forestry 
is important and timber industries 
of every Idnd flourish, with paper, 
textile, car, furniture, leather and 
shoe, clock and musical instrument 
making, also engineering. 

The pop. belongs chiefly to the 
Swabian tribe, but has absorbed 
Boman, Frankish, Huguenot, and 
other elements. It has long been 
reported intelligent, hard working, 
and progressive, and constitutes 
the oldest and one of the most 
liberal and democratic of German 
communities. It is 67 p.c. Pro- 
testant, 31 p.c. R.O. 

A county within the Frankish 
kingdom, and partly within the 
Swabian duchy in the days of 
Charlemagne, Wiirttemberg proper 
originated with a dynastic family 
of that name, first mentioned 1090 
A.D. Counts Eberhard II and III, 
in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
fighting against knights anH free 
cities, won large territories ; Eber- 
hard V was made a sovereign duke 
1495 ; Ulrich (1503-50), after los- 
ing his lands for a time to the 
Hapsburgs, introduced the re- 
formed religion. Homeland of the 
imperial dynasties* of Hohenstau- 
fen and Hohenzollem, Wuxttem- 
berg was involved in the Peasants’ 
and Thirty Years’ Wars and the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 
was conquered by French annies 
of the republic and of Napoleon, 
raised by him to the rank of 
dom in 1805, in arms against him 
— after fighting Prussians and 
Austrians on his" side — ^from 1813. 
It stood i^th Austria against 
Prussia in 1^6 and joined Prussia 
in 1870 only. Its kst king, Wffiam 
n, abdicate Nov. 30, 1918 j as a 
lepubllo it had Social^ litoal, 
ami Conservative premiers^ un® 
it came under a Naizi Beich Statt^ 
halter, Murr. 
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Overrun by the French 1st and 
U.S. 7th armies during the Second 
Great War, its N. part lay within 
the U.S., its S. part within the 
French, zone of occupation. 

Wurtzite. Rare mineral form 
of zinc sulphide. It differs from the 
common ore mineral, sphalerite 
(g.v.), which has the same com- 
position, in atomic structure and 
crystal symmetry. 

Wurzburg. German university 
town. Capital of the Bavarian 
dist. of Lower Franconia, and' 
fourth largest town in Bavaria, it 
lies in a hilly and rocky area, on 
the river Main, navigable from 
here, and 55 m. N.W. of Nuremberg, 
being an important rly. junction. 
Its architectural and other trea- 
sures included the Romanesque 
church of S. Burkhard (1033-42), 
the cathedral of S. Kilian (partly 
11th century), the Neumunster 
church (1000-1056) with famous 
busts of the town’s patrons by 
Tilman Riemenschneider, S.Mary’s 
chapel (1377-1479) with fine 
tombs, the Stift-Hauger church 
with two towers of 280 ft. (1670- 
91) ,* the castle of Marienberg, first 
mentioned in 704 and later the 
residence of the prince-bishops of 
Wurzburg, which became the seat 
of a bishop in 741 ; the town 
palace, former seat of the Teutonic 
knights (1600), the new palace 
(1720-44), famous for its staircase 
and Tiepolo frescoes ; the old uni- 
versity (1582-92) ; beautiful parks, 
terraces, monuments; the Julius 
hospital (1676-86); and three 
bridges, the oldest, 645 ft. long 
with 12 baroque statues, dating 
from 1543. 

In a very fertile dist. producing 
a famous wine and much firuit 
and vegetables, it had also some 
important industries : the m aking 
of printing presses, furniture, and 
leather, engineering, iron found^, 
and printing. It had a university, 
1402-^4 refounded 1682, with a 
hbraiy of *“660,000 vote., many 
museuzos, collies, hospitals, mon- 
asteries, and two permanent 
theatres. Pop, 64,350. 

• ' Wurzbtug was very badly dam- 
aged during the Second Gr^t War. 
The R.A.F. bombed it heavily at 
night on March 16, 1945, starting; 
many fires; the UJS. 71^ army 
reached Marienberg, on the Main, 
on April 3, forced a passage of 
like river, and affc^r fierce street 
fighting succeeded in overcoming 
Germ^ reristanoe on April 6. 
Wfirzbuig mto the U.S. 

zone of occupation. 

Wnrzeii. Town of Saxony, E. 
Gfenany ? oh tike Mulde, 12 na. E. 
of Leipzig. Before the Second 


WYANDOTTE 

Great War it enjoyed an inter- 
national reputation for its carpets 
and tapestries ; it also had biscuit, 
engineering, and paper works. One 
of the oldest German settlements 
E. of the Elbe, known in 961 as a 
stronghold and castle, it has a 
famous Romanesque cathedral 
(1114), a bishop’s palaee of the 
15th century when Wurzen was 
a bishopric, and S. Wenceslas’s 
church (1673). In 1581 it fell, 
together with the secularised 
Meissen patrimony, to Saxony. 
Captured by the U.S, 9th armoured 
div. on April 16, 1945, after Ger- 
many’s surrender it lay in the 
Russian zone of occupation. Pop. 
22 , 200 . 

Wusimg, Town at the mouth 
of the Hwangpu river in Kiangsu 
prov., China. It is connected by 
rly. with Shanghai, 10 m. to the 
S., which it serves as a port. 

Wnthering Heights. Only 
novel by Emily Bronte,” published 
in 1847 over the pseudonym of 
Ellis Bell. At first severely critic- 
ised for its morbidity and violence, 
the story is now regarded by some 
critics as the finest of the prose 
writings of the Brontes. It stands 
by itself as a work of sheer imagin- 
ative power. The characters, 
dominated by Heathclifi, embodi- 
ment of fierce elemental passion, 
are well attuned to the harsh, 
bleak, tempestuous setting of the 
Yorkriiire moors. 

Wyalong. Townof Australia, in 
Bland co., N.S.W. A centre for 
gold mining, it is on the branch 
rly. to CargeUigo, and lies 342 m. 
W. of Sydney. 

Wyandot. N. American Indian 
tribe of Iroquoian stock. A con- 
federacy of four tribes, called by 
the French colonists Huron, and 
numbering about 10,000, occupied 
a region S. and E. of Georgian Bay, 

in 1615. froquois^ ex- 

terzninated the Huron settlements 
in 1648 there arose a new tribal 
grouping. Called by the English 
Wyandot, from the native name 
Wednat, these people acquir^ 
paramount mfiuenoe in the Ohio 
valley and the lake r^ion, where 
supported the Brifldb arms. 
In 1921 ^ (Ontario ^veirnm 
publfthed MSS., wr^ffeen 1740^1, 
oompririhg (xinteniporary records 
and a Huroii (g.v.) grammar. 

Wyaixdotie. Breed of domestic 
fowls: It qri^nated in the U.S. A. 
— ^Wyatidotte is the name of a 
place in Mkhigazi-— about 1872, 
whmi the birds were mentioned as 
Ammrician Sebrights. Th^ a*e 
descended from Brahmas crossed 
probably with PoBdi. In shape 
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they resemble the Brahma, but are 
rounder and fuller-breasted. They 
have yellow legs and glossy black 
tail?, fuller than in the Brahma. 
The ground colour of the plumage 
is white, with every feather evenly 
laced with black. They are hardy 
birds, good layers, and good sitters. 
See Fowl -colour plate. 

Wyandotte Cave. Natural cave 
in Crawford co., Indiana, U.S.A. 
Situated about 5 m. N.E. of Leav- 
enworth, it measures 23 m. in 
length and consists of a succession 
of galleries and divisions. The 
most extensive chamber, the mam- 
moth hall, is 350 ft. long and 250 
ft. high. 

Wyatt, James (1746-1813). An 
English architect, born at Burton 
Constable, Staffs, Aug. 3, 1746. 
He became an A.R.A. in 1770, and 
made his name by adapting and 
rebuilding the old Pantheon in 
Oxford Street, London, 1772. His 
chief work was done in restoration 
at the cathedrals of Salisbury, 
Hereford, Lichfield, and others, 
and at Windsor Castle. His action 
in demolishing medieval buildings 
of great beauty earned Wyatt the 
nickname of The Destroyer, hut 
he was to some extent responsible 
for the Gothic revival in England. 
Fonthill Abbey was perhaps his 
best original work. He became 
B.A. in 1785, and died Sept. 5, 
1813. His son, Matthew Cotes 
Wyatt (1777-1862), was a well- 
known sculptor, executing the 
equestrian statue of George III in 
Pall Mall. A study of the father, 
by A. Dale, came out in 1936. 

Wyatt, Robbet Elliott Storey 
(b. 1901). English cricketer. He 
was born May 2, 1901, at Milford, 
Surrey, and went to school at 
Esher and Coventry; so War- 
wickshire was the county of his 
adoption, and he first played for it 
in 1923, becoming captain 7 years 
later. A solid batsman, he ex- 
ceeded 1,000 runs in each of 14 
seasons before the Second Great 
War; 1937 brought 2,625 runs 
with nine centuries, both records 
for the county, and his highest 
innings of 232. He was a useful 
bowler with the new hall. Making 
his international d6but in 1929 
gainst New Zealand, he was 
Eia^land’s captain for the last test 
against Australia in 1930, and the 
1934 series. From 1946 he played 
occasionally for Worcestershire. 

Wyatt or Wyat, Sib Thomas 
(c. 1503-42). English courtier, 
diploiuatist, and poet. Son of Sir 
Henry Wyatt (d. 1537), he was born 
at AHitij^n Castle, Rent, and 
^ucat^ at S. Jphti’s College, 
Ctoibridge. He enjoyed the Wpur 
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of Henry VIII, and was ambass- 
ador to Charles V, 1537-39. His 
too intimate relations with Anne 
Boleyn, and 
his friendship 
with Thomas 
Cromwell, led 
to his imprison- 
ment in the 
Tower, 1536 
and 1541. He 
was knighted 
in 1537, and 
was M.P. for 
Kent in 1542, 
but died at 
Sherborne on Oot. 1 1 the same year. 

Wyatt, with Surrey, introduced 
the sonnet into England. Deeply 
read in foreign literature, he took 
the Italians, especially Petrarch, 
for his model. His satires, lyrics, 
and ballads show much thought if 
little melody. His verse was 
published only posthumously, in 
Tottel’s Miscellany of 1657 ; his 
works were edited by G. F. Nott, 
2 vols., 1815-16, and by E. Arber, 
1870. ConsuU also Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and Some Collected Studies, 
E. K, Chambers, 1934, 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (d. 1554). 
English conspirator. Son of the 
above Wyatt, the poet, he fought 
on the Con- 
tinent from 
1543. In 1554 
he became a 
leading spirit 
in the plot 
to prevent 
Mary I’s marri- 
age with Philip 

Sir Thomas Wyatfc. if h a 

English conspirator « • 2 6 n e 

raised his 
standard at Rochester and called 
on the county of Kent to depose 
the queen and crown Elizabeth. 
Popular hatred of the marriage 
brought Wyatt a considerable fol- 
lowing, and he advanced on Lon- 
don, entering Southwark, Feb. 3. 
London Bridge was closed against 
him, but Wyatt made his way 
round by Kingston. His army was 

beaten and he 

was captured 
and beheaded, 

April 11. 

Wycherley, 

William (c. 

1640-1716). 

English drama- 
tist. He was 
bom at Clive, 

Shropshire, and 
was educated in 
France and at 
Queen’s College, Oxfotd, then was 
entered at the Inner Temple. His 
first play. Love in a Wood, or S. 


William Wycherley, 
English dramatist 

After Sir P. Lely 


James’s Park, produced 1671, estab- 
lished his reputation at once. He 
became persona grata at the court 
of Charles II, and within a year was 
the lover of the duchess of Cleve- 
land, the king’s mistress. Accord- 
ing to the custom among gentle- 
men at that period, Wycherley 
then passed a short time in the 
navy. His second play, The 
GentlemanDancing Master, printed 
1673, was a failure ; but his later 
works. The Countiy Wife, printed 
1675, and The Plain Dealer, printed 
1677, set the seal on his fame and 
served as a foundation for the 
great age of Restoration comedy 
in which Congreve, an avowed 
imitator of Wycherley, was chief 
luminary. 

In 1679 Wycherley, attracted 
solely by her fortune, secretly 
married the dowager countess of 
Drogheda. She cfied two years 
later, and after contesting a 
lengthy lawsuit he was imprisoned 
for debt. James II released him, 
pajdngoffhis creditor, and Wycher- 
ley thereafter lived in retirement 
until his death, Jan. 1, 1716. His 
last years were embittered by the 
action of Pope, whom he had be- 
friended and who had corrected 
and rewritten Wycherley’s feeble 
verses, but who eventually poked 
much malicipus fun at him in his 
old age. Wycherley was buried in 
S. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

Wycherley’s comedies are brilli- 
ant representations of the society 
of his time. Their plots are im- 
moral, and their dialogue coarse ; 
but the characters remain essen- 
tially true to life irrespective of 
their period. The plays enjoyed 
great popularity both in their own 
day and later, and their influence 
on the development of English 
comedy was incalculable. ConsuU 
Brawny Wycherley, W. Connely, 
1930. 

Wychwood. District of Ox- 
fordshire, England, formerly a 
royal forest. In the W. of the oo., 
between the rivers Windrush and 
Evenlode, it was made a royal 
hunting ground about 1200. It 
was disafforested in 1862, but 
there are scattered remains of it 
in the form of woods. Shipton- 
under-Wychwood is an attractive 
village. As Witch Wood the name 
supplied a title for one of John 
Buchan’s novels. 

Wycliffe, John (c. 1325-84). 
English reformer. A native of 
Hipswell, near Richmond, Yorks, 
he went to BaUiol College, Oxford, 
of which college he was master 
c. 1360, and achieved a high re- 
putation as scholar and preacher. 
Thence he withdrew, perhaps 
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ejected in 1367 when secular clergy 
were superseded by monks, and 
took up the work of a parish priest 
at Fillingham, Ludgershall, and in 
1374 at Lutterworth. As a zealous 
reformer of clerical abuses, and an 
able controversialist, he was called 
in by the political anti-clerical 
party headed by. John of Gaunt. 

Hitherto he had appeared only 
as . an enemy of clerical vices and 
pretensions, and an advocate of 
the apostolic life of the clergy. 


secution and lived to produce his 
Trialogus and Opus Evangelicum. 
He died on the last day of 1384. 
This man of great inteUeot, fear- 
lessness, and honesty had a most 
important influence abroad, especi- 
ally in Bohemia, through his great 
disciple Hus. In England his 
work appeared to fail imme- 
diately in the persecution of the 
Lollards, yet he may be seen as 
the forerunner of the Reformation. 
See Bible ; Hus ; Lollards. 


the founder William of Wykeham 
(g'.v.). Pron. Wiceam-iat. 

Wylam. Village of Northum- 
berland, England. It is on the 
rly. from Carlisle to Newcastle, 
m. W. by S. of the latter, 
and is immediately S. of the 
Roman Wall. George Stephenson 
was bom here. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil Kennedy 
(1870-1945). British philologist. 
Bom March 27, 1870, he went to 
Charterhouse and later studied 


who should not, he held, own 
property. The pope in 1377 
issued five bills against Wycliffe’s 
doctrines. But in 1378 he began 
his translation of the Scriptures 


John WycUffe, Eng^lish reformer 
From a print bv a. White 

into the vernacular, a rendering 
which was the basis of all later 
translations and may be ac- 
counted the first English prose 
classic. He also initiated the 
principle, later one of the founda- 
tions of the Reformation, of mak- 
ing the words of Seriptiire the 
criterion of Christian doctrine. 
He disseminated his teaching by 
pamphlets in English, and by the 
organization of a sort of missionary 
association of preachers. Hence 
it was a short step to an attack on 
the sacerdotal theory of rdigion, 
and by 1380 Wyolifie was question- 
ing transubstantiation. This was 
too much for Oxford, for Gaunt 
and the anti-cleriGalB, who dis- 
owned the refoirmer. 

But such teaching could be 
easily adapted to their own ends, 
not only by anti-olericals but also 
communistic social reformers, 
who played their part in 
peasant rising of 1331 ; the 
Lollards, as Wyolifle’s folowers 
came to be c^ed, were soon 
regarded rather as political an- 
archists than as reformers of 
clerioal abuses. The archl^op 
of Canterbury condcnuied ^yr 
cJiffe, who, however, escaped per- 


Bibliographt/. Select English abroad before entering Corpus 

Works, ed. T. Arnold, 1869-71 ; W. Christi College, Oxford. From 

1899 he lectured in the English 

wlliffttu. I-W at Jiverpopl, hecoling 


J. W,. a Study of the English professor of Enghsh lavage and 
Church, H. B. Workman, 1926. • philology there m 1904. In 1920 

Wye. River of Wales and Eng- returned to Oxford as Merton 
land. It rises on Plynlimon, in professor of English language and 
Montgomeryshire, and flows main- literature, occupying this post 
ly S.E. into the estuary of the until his death, Jan. 26, 1945. 
iSevern just below Chepstow. Its Wyld wrote much on philological 
length is 130 m. It passes subjects, his History of Modern 
through Radnorshire and Here- Colloquial English (1920) bein^ 
fordshire, and for parts of its termed epoch-making. His Uni- 
course forms the boundary be- versal Dictionary of the English 
tween Wales and England, and Language (1932) was also notable, 
between Monmouthshire and Glou- WylUe, WmLiAM Lionel (1851- 

cestershire. On its banka are 1931). British painter, born in 
Rhayader, Builth, Hay, Hereford, Ltondon. He first attracted atten- 
Ross, Monmouth, and Chepstow, tion with a marine composition, 
Its tributaries include the Elan, After a Storm, 1869, and from that 
Ithon, Lugg, and Monnow. The time devoted himself to sea and 
Wye valley IS noted for its beautiful historical pieces. He excelled in 
scenery. (iSfie Chepstow; Hereford; drawing craft of all kinds, and 
Symond’s Yat.) There is also a became one of the best-known 
Wye in Derbyshire, a tributary of marine painters of his day. His 
the Derwent ; and one iu Bucks, a canvas, The Thames Below London 
tributary of the Thames. Bridge, was bou^t by the Ohantrey 

Wye. Village of Kent, England, bequest for thelTate. Wyllie was 
It is 4 m. N.E. of Ashford and has elected A.R.A. in 1889, R.A. in 
a rly, station. Here is the South- 1907. His publications included 
Eastern Agricultural College, a study of Turner, Sea 


wm 


Eastern Agricultural College, a study of Turner, and Sea Fights 

of the Great War 

(with M. F. Wren). 
Wyllie died Aprfi 
6, 1931. . 

Wymondham. 
Market town of 
Norfolk, England. 
It stan^ on the 
rly. 10 m. S.W. of 
Norwich. The 
chief buOding is 
the ehureh of S. 
Mary Virgin^ 
at one time the 
church of an 

Mmsfoik. Eamh dtorch ef S. Mtey ^ abbey. WilAi its 

Normaiiin»ve,Per- 
peiKlionhur tewer 
founded ia 1894 as a constituent and wnbden root md rood 
of the universify of London. This screen, it is a 
has a large farm, laboratories, and Beokefe’s chapel founded m 
a library, and gives instaruction 'in 1175 and restored 1886 ; it is now 
all bianojhes of a^cultiiical work, used tor a library. Tihare is a 


WymtUxdkamt IKosfolk. Bamh ehercli of S. Marv the 


Fop, l,454i 


picturesque half-timber market 


Name applied cross, 1618. Tim town gfves its 
to a boy who is or a man who was naime to the tomijy of 


at Winchester Cfellege, taken feenn Pop. 5,500. Proa. Wb 
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Wynants or Wijnanis^ Ja2t 
(c. 1615 — c. 1680). Dutch painter. 
Born probably at Haarlem, where 
he seems to ha^e passed the first 
part of his life, he removed in the 
1660s to Amstierdam. His land- 
scapes are carefully finished with 
fine atmospheric effects, and in- 
clude figures and animals by 
contemporary artists. One of the 
founders of the Dutch school, he 
is said to have taught Wouwerman 
and A. van de Velde, 

Wynberg. Kesidential suburb 
of Cape Town, S. Africa. It is 
situated on the E. side of Table 
Mountain, 8 m. S. of the city 
proper, with which there is rly. 
connexion. It has an aerodrome. 
Xear, at Constantia, is the govern- 
ment wine farm, Groot Constantia, 
its Dutch house dating from 1684. 

Wyndham, Sib Chakles (1837- 
1919). British actor. Bom in 
Liverpool, May 23, 1837, he was 
the son of a 
doctor, and 
was himself 
educated for 
that profes- 
sion. Having 
served as a 
surgeon on the 
Pederal side in 
the American 
Civil War, he SirChariesWyndham, 
changed Ms Birtah actor 

name of Cfulverwell and took to 
acting, first playing in London in 
1865. In 1874 began his connexion 
with the Criterion Theatre, where 
he played in a successful series of 
farces, and in comedies by H. A. 
J ones. In 1898 he left the Criterion 
for Wyndbam’s, in 1903 went to the 
New Theatre, and continued to 
appear on the stage almost untfi 
his death, Jan. 12, 1919. His most 
famous part was that of David 
Garrick. He was knighted in 1902, 
and his second wife was Mary 
Moore (q.v,), long his leading lady. 
His son, Howard Wyndham (1865- 
1947), succeeded to management 
of the three playhouses named, 
together with (Sir) Bronson Alhery. 

Wyndham, George (1863- 
1913). British politician and man 
of letters. Son of the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham and grandson of the 
1st Lord Leconfield, he was bom 
Aug. 29, 1863. 
He was educa- 
ted at Eton and 
Sandhurst, and 
went into the 
ar^, serving 
with the Gold- 
stream Guards 
in Egypt in 

1885; Eocsak^ 

:io®Sr ing a military 




career for politics, he began as 
private secretary to Balfour, and in 
1 889 entered the commons as Union- 
ist M.P. for Dover. In 1898 he was 
made under-secretary to the War 
office, and during 1900-05 was a 
secretary for Ireland well thought 
of for his land purchase bills. He 
died June 9, 1913. Wyndham 
wrote on Ronsard and Shakespeare, 
and in 1919 a volume of his Essays 
in Romantic Literature appeared. 
Consult Life and Letters, ed. J. W. 
Maekail and G. Wyndham, 1925. 

Wyndham’s Theatre. London 
playhouse in Charing Cross Road, 
W. 1. It was built for Sir Charles 
W3aidham, who became its first 
manager and director, the opening 
production being David Garrick, 
Nov. 16, 1899. The theatre, which 
seats 730, became noted for come- 
dies and plays of topical interest : 
e.g, Mrs. Dane’s Defence, 1900 ; 
Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, 1903. 
Here Du Maurier appeared in A 
Kiss for Cinderella, 1916; Dear 
Brutus, 1917 ; and as Bulldog 
Drummond, 1921, Later pieces 
included Clive of India, 1934 ; 
George and Margaret, 1937 ; Quiet 
Wedding, 1938, and its sequel 
Quiet Week-End, 1941 ; The Years 
Between,. 1945. 

Wyntouu, Aotbew of (c. 1350- 
c. 1420). Scottish chronicler. A 
canon regular of St. Andrews, he 
was elected prior of S. Serfs mon- 
astery in Loch Leven, and when an 
old man began his chronicles at the 
request of Sir John of Wemyss. 
The Orygynale Cronykil of Scot- 
land is a metrical history in the 
vernacular from mythical begin- 
nings to 1406. 

Wynyard, Diana (b. 1906). 
British actress. Dorothy Isobel 
Cox was bom in London, Jan. 16, 
1906, and educated at Croydon. 
After making her d6but by “ walk- 
ing on ” in The Grand Duchess at 
the Globe Theatre, 1926, she toured 
for some years before scaring a 
success as Charlotte Bronte in 
Wild Decembers, 1933. Her re- 
putation as an actress of somewhat 
statuesque chami was made in 
Sweet Aloes, 1934 ; meanwhile 
she had been starred in the Holly- 
wood screen version of Cavalcade. 
Later stage appearances were in 
Design for Living, 1939 ; No Time 
for Comedy, 1941 ; Watch on the 
Rhine, 1942 ; The Wind of 
Heaven, 1945. 

Wyoming. Mid-western state 
of the U.S.A. A perfect rectangle, 
it is bounded N. by Montana, E. 
by S. Dakota and Nebraska, S. 
by Colorado and Utah, W. by 
Idaho and Utah., Wyoming forms 
part of a great plateau (6,000-* 


7,000 ft.), and is traversed by 
branches of the Rocky Mts., cul- 
minating in Fremont Peak (13,790 
ft.). The North Platte, Big Horn, 
Powder, and Green are the longest 
rivers, none of which is navigable. 
This is the 8th state in area, but 
is sparsely populated ; only four 
towns have over 10,000 people, 
including Cheyenne, the capital. 

The soil is for the most part 
arid, and agriculture, including the 
growing of alfalfa, sugar beet, and 
potatoes, has to be assisted by 
imgation. Livestock is the prin- 
cipal source of wealth, though 
there are coal mines, natural gas, 
tin, sodium salts, and phosphate 
rock; and oilwells are so pros- 
perous as to provide $1,600,000 
annually for schools, since land 
originally set apart to support 
education was found to be oil- 
bearing. The state has the largest 
elk herds in the world. It con- 
tains Yellowstone and other na- 
tional parks. Communication is 
afforded by 1,923 m. of rlys., and 
there are some 50 airports. 

Wyoming was the first state 
to give women the right to vote 
(1869), and had the first woman 
governor (1925). It sends to 
congress two senators and one 
representative. R.C.s just lead 
Mormons as the largest religions 
body. The state was admitted 
to the union in 1890.' Area, 
97,914 sq.m, Pop. 250,742, Cm* 
suU Wyoming : Frontier State, V. 
Linford, 1947. 

Wyoming Valley. Picturesque 
valley of Luzerne co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. It extends about 
23 m, along the N. branch of the 
Susquehanna river, and has a 
breadth of 3 m. Its possession 
was long disputed by Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania settlers, and on 
July 3, 1778, the former were 
attacked by a force of partisans of 
Great Britain and Seneca Indians 
and suffered defeat. 

Wyss, Johann Rudolf (1781- 
1830). Swiss author. The son of a 
pastor, he was bom at Berne, 
March 13, 1781, and became pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the uni- 
versity there in 1806. He died 
March 31, 1830. His works in- 
clude collections of Swiss folklore, 
but he is best kno™ as the author 
o£ The Swiss Family Robinson 
(g.v.). This tale, which his father 
had told, was written down by 
the son and published in 4 vols., 
1812-27, becoming a children’s 
classic in all languages. 

Wyvern. In herSdry, a two- 
legg^ dragon, with serpentine 
forked tail. It is the typical 
dragon of continental heraldry. 




T he Egyptian hieroglyph most nearly 
corresponding to X was — " 0« ' , 
representing a chair back. The later 
hieratic form was the first to add a cross- 
stroke, thus : . , and the Semitic and 

Phoenician ^ alphabets, adopting 
the letter, added others i also making 
the main stroke verti- | + cal. Their name for 

the letter was samekh, ^ meaning a post. 
The classic Greek xi “ was virtually the same 
letter with the vertical JIL stroke omitted. But 



among several earlier Greek forms the two 
crossed diagonals had made their first 
appearance, though the relation between 
this form and the Semitic samekh is barely 
apparent. One theory is that the samekh 
was sometimes written nn, which would 
provide the missing link DJ in the chain. 
The crossed diagonals entered the classic Greek 
alphabet as chi (with a k sound), the xi being used 
for the ks sound. But the Romans adopted the 
diagonals for the ks sound, and developed the X 


X Twenty-fourth letter of 
the English and twenty- 
third of the Latin alpha- 
bet. In form, but not in sound, 
it is the Greek X {cM), which 
answers to the German ch in doch, 
and the Scottish ch in hch. At 
the beginning of words, chiefl.y of 
Greek origin, it has the sound of 
z, e.g. Xenophon, xylonite. Its 
normal sound is that of ^ in an 
accented syllable, as in exit, excel- 
lent, and of gs in an unaccented 
syllable as in exert, exalt Before 
an unaccented vowel, with i ot u 
following, it often has the value of 
hsh, as in anxious, luxury. See 
Alphabet ; Phonetics. 

Xanien. Old town of Germany, 
in N. Rhine-Westphalia. On the 
lower Rhine, 36 m. N.N.W. of 
Diisseldorf, it was founded by 
the Romans as Vbtera Gastra, its 
name being a corruption of Ad 
Sanctos. It is mentioned in the 
Nibelung Saga as Siegfried’s na- 
tive town. A Roman amphitheatre 
still serving as an open-air theatre, 
and other remainders of the pre- 
Christian days; a mighty cathe- 
dral, partly Romanesque, partly 
Gothic, and next to that of Col- 
ogne in Rhineland fame ; also S. 
Michael’s church (1472-78), the 
town hall (1786), and old walls, 
attracted many tourists to Xanten. 
It had enamet cement, and wood 
industries. The treaty of Xanten, 
1614, ended the Julich-Cleves suc- 
cession confiict. 

During the Second Great War the 
town was almost destroyed, the 
cathedral suffering especially. One 
of the last places held by the Ger- 
mans W. of the Rhine, N. of Oob- 
lenz, it was captured by Boms^t 
Light Infantry after savage fitt- 
ing on March 9, 1945. ' Prom here, 
on March 24, British engiueers 
built their first Bailey bridge across 
the Rhine under heavy German fire 
which set the town ablaze: After 
the war Xanten lay in the British 
zone of occupation. Pop. 5,000; 

X8n^ie(Turk;Esildehe). To\^of 
Greece, in Thrace, lying 
inlet of the Aegean Sea, and on the 
rly. 28 m. ILN.E. of ^ayaja^ 
After Balkan War and t|ie par- 


tition of Turk^ in 1913 it passed 
to Bulgaria. After the First Great 
War it was transferred to Greece. 

Xanthic Acid on Xantho- 
GENiG Acid (CgHgOSg). Unstable 
oily liquid. Its crystalline potas- 
sium salt is obtain^ hy the action 
of alcoholic potash on carbon di- 
sulphide and is used as a soil fumi- 
gant. Alkali cellulose when treated 
with carbon disulphide forms cellu- 
lose xanthate, used in making arti- 
ficial silk. 

Xanthine. White amorphous 
substance (2, 6-dihydroxypurine) 
belonging to the purine group, first 
isolated from a urinary stone. It 
is found in potatoes, coffee, beans, 
etc., but may be obtained from 
guanine or uric acid. Derivatives 
of xanthine include caffeine (1, 3,7- 
trimethylxanthine), theophylline 
(1, 3-dimethylxanthine), and theo- 
bromine (3, 7-dimethylxanthine). 

Xantiiophyll. Yellow pigment, 
It is found associated with carotin 
and two kinds of ’ chlorophyll in 
ohloroplastids. It occurs with the 
former or alone in orange or yellow 
chromoplastids respectively. The 
chemical formula (C4OHS0O2) as- 
signed to it indicates the relation 
to carotin (C40H56). 

Xanihus. C5hief city of ancient 
Lyeia, Asia Minor, situated on the 
river of the same name about 8 m. 
from the mouth. In 545 B.c. it was 
besieged hy the Persians, and after 
its destruction by the Romans it 
fell into ruins. In modem times it 
has been the scene of archaeologi- 
cal excavations. 

Xantippe oe Xanthippe (Gr., 
yellow mare). Wife of Socra'tes 
(g.t;.). She is said to have jnade his 
home life wretched hy h^ quarol- 
some disposition and €&pe^i|riish. 
tongue, and her ijime has 
synonymous with virago.^ Pron. 
Zan-tippy- 

Xavier, Feanois (1506-^62)^ 
Spani^ missionary iEiiad saint. ' B5e 
was bom at Xavi^, Havaaro, Afiril 
7, 1506, and was edhcati^ in 
Paris. A fandly -proud, brilliant 
scholar abd atibleto, he iat first 
sdbmed' but later suceniiibed to 
tht tofinehoe of Ignatius Loyol^ 
irith whom he was ai^ciat^ in 



S. Francis Xavier, 
Spanish Missionary 


founding the Society of Jesus, 
1534- He laboured in the hospitals 
of K. Italy, was ordained in 1637, 
founded the first Jesuit mission in 
India, at Goa, 1542, and visited 
Travancore, the Fishery Coast, 
Madura, Cele- 
bes, the Spice 
Islands, and 
Japan. He 
died of fever 
on the island of 
Sancien, near 
Macao, Dec. 2, 

1552, while at- 
tempting to 
penetrate into 
China. Canon- 
ised in 1622, hehas afestival on Dec. 
3. He was the most practical of mys- 
tics, and inspired men by his life 
no less than by words. See Goa ; 
Jesuits. Lives, H. J. .Cole- 

ridge, 1872; M. Mc(llean, 1895; 
E. A. Stewart, 1917 ; Origin of the 
Jesuits, J. Brodrick, 1940. Fron. 
Span. Ha-veeairr ; Eng. Zave-yer. 

Xebec (Ital. scMecco, zamhecco). 
Name for a three-masted lateen- 
rigged trading ship. It is used only 
in the Mediterranean. 

Xenolith (Gr. xenos, stran^ ; 
liihos, stone). In geology, a piece 
of country rook enclosed in an ig- 
neous intrusion. Such inclusions 
are generally formed by the wedg- 
ing off of fra<gments by the molten 
rock as it works its way upwards. 
They may be chemically converted 
into rock of the same composition 
as the intruding material, or be- 
come disintegrated and assimilated 
by the latter. Xenoliths, known 
also as heathen by quapryihen, are 
found in man,y gxainites. Hiey 
form dark patches or clots which 
may be d^tepo^ to; 
jH«>peirtie^ ; See Granin 
RbckA 

Xeii0ii ((^.» strange). Rare^. 
Ranking aiS a cheniieal elmiaent, it 
has the symbol Xe, atomic number 
54, atomic wei^t 131*3. Oolodr- 
le^ invisible*, and ©douriess, it 
in. the atrhCsphem as dne 
part in 170 millions. 

XeBcpbanies 67CM80 m). 
Greek philosopher. Bom at Colo^ 
phon in Asia Minor, he migrated 
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about 540 b.c. to Elea in Italy, 
where he founded the Eleatic 
school iq.v.). Xenophanes attacked 
the old religion which represented 
the gods as performing disgraceful 
actions. Pron. Zenof-faneez. 

Kenophobia {Gr. arewos, stran- 
ger ; phobos, fear). Term applied 
to the hatred felt by some people 
towards a foreign country, and to- 
wards those inhabiting it. The 
word is now rarely used, though 
analogous terms, specifying the 
hated nation, e.p. Anglophohe, 
hater of England, continue in use. 

Xenophon (c. 430-0. 354 b.o.). 
Greek general and historian. He 
came of an Athenian aristocratic 

_ family, and 

was taught hy 
Socrates, whose 
idealism he re- 
vered although 
by nature a 
man of action. 
He fought 
probably at 
Arginusae in 

°P- 

posing the 
democratic regime, joined in 401 
the Greek hand of adventurers 
enlisted by the younger Cyrus of 
Persia for an expedition against 
Artaxerxes. After Cyrus’s death in 
battle at Cunaxa and the assassina- 
tion of Greek officers by Tissa- 
phemes, the situation of this con- 
tingent was perilous. Xenophon’s 
force of character and abilities 
brought him to the leadership, and 
he carried out one of the greatest 
retreats in military history, five 
months’ marching through largely 
unknown country, beset with hos- 
tile tribes, to the Bosporus. His 
Anabasis written in the third 
person, tells of this epic with such 
attention to detail and unassuming 
presentation of the author’s de- 
termination and good humour 
that it has become a classic. 

Xenophon transferred his alle- 
giance to the Spartans, fighting in 
Asia, then at Coronea against the 
Athenians in 394, being hy them 
proclaimed traitor and banished. 
Settling in Elis, he gave himself up 
to literature and sport, but was 
compelled to fly after the battle of 
Leuctra, and made probably his 
last home in Corinth. After the 
Anabasis, his chief book is Hellen- 
ica, which carries the history of 
Thneyfiides along to 362 and is the 
only authority for the 60 years 
^v^ed. Memorabilia vindicates 
the pieinory of Socrates against 
d^ges 1 of oQ^pting yontfh. 

£^e also treatises on dpmes- 
tSp eepnomy, payajiy iaaiuw and 


other military subjects, and a 
monograph on Agesilaus of Sparta, 
bub in these the style becomes flat 
and only the detail is impressive. 
Consult Works, Eng. trans. H. G. 
Hakyns, 1890-96 j Ancient Greek 
Historians, J. B. Bury, 1909 ; 
X., Soldier of Fortune, L. V. Jacks, 
1930. Pron, Zennofon. 

Xeres de la Frontera. Var- 
iant spelling of the name of the 
towii Jerez de la Frontera (q.v.). 

Xerophthalmia. Condition of 
the eye resulting in blindness. 
As it is caused by lack of vitamin 
A, cod liver oil is the essential 
remedy. The disease was rampant 
during both Great Wars wherever 
fats were unobtainable, and bar- 
rels of oil were sent to friend and 
foe alike to save children from 
incurable blindness. 

Xerxes (c, 519-466 b.c.). King 
of Pensia, 48S-465 B.c. His first 
task on the death of his father 
Darius I was to quell a revolt 
which had broken out in Egypt. 
This accomplished, he was free to 
complete the vast preparations 
which his father had been making 
for the conquest of Greece, and in 
480 Xerxes with his army of half a 
million men and a mighty fleet set 
out from Sardis in Asia Minor. The 
Hellespont was crossed by a bridge 
of boats, and to facilitate the pro- 
gress of his fleet a canal was cut 
through Mt. Athos. He won the 
naval victory of Artemisium and 
his army, after a temporary repulse 
at Thermopylae, reached Athens, 
but his fleet was beaten at Salamis. 
Xerxes made his way home with 
the bulk of his army, and left the 
government thereafter to officials, 
devoting himself to the harem, as 
mentioned in the O.T. book of 
Esther. He was assassinated in 465 
by Artabanus, commander of his 
bodyguard and an aspirant to the 
throne. Xerxes is the hero of 
Handel’s opera Serse, and sings the 
aria known as Handel’s largo. See 
Greece ; Persia. Pron, Zerx-eez. 

Ximenes, ob Jikenes, de Cis- 
NBEOS, Francisco (1436-1517). 
Spanish ecclesiastic and statesman, 
born at Torre- 
laguna, Castile. 
After studying 
at Salamanca, 
he was ordained 
priest and went 
to Rome, where 
he remained, 
1459-66, In 
1481 he became 

in 1492 confessor to Queen Isa^ 
bella. In 1495 he was made arph- 
U^qp of Tolo40‘ ^Ximenes re- 


tained his power during the diffi- 
cult times that followed Isabella’s 
death in 1504, receiving the red 
hat in 1607 and being grand 
inquisitor of Castile and Leon 
This ascetic Franciscan had al- 
ready signalised himself by an 
attempt to convert the Moors in 
Spain when in 1509 he led a strong 
force to Africa and conquered 
Mers-el-Kebir. On the death of 
Ferdinand in 1516 Ximenes be- 
came regent of Castile for Charles 
V, but was dismissed in Sept., 
1617, and died Nov. 8. Founder of 
AlcaU de Henares university, he 
was a generous patron of litera- 
ture. Consult Cardinal X. and the 
Making of Spain, R. Merton, 1934. 
Pron. Hee-may-nes. 

X-Rays. Rays whose existence 
was first discovered in 189-5 by 
Rontgen. While investigating the 
passage of high-voltage electric 
currents through vacuum tubes 
(Crookes tubes) he noticed that 
rays were emitted which differed 
in properties from any known ra- 
diations. Although invisible, they 
caused fluorescence in certain crys- 
tals, notably the platino-cyanide 
of barium, and had the power 
of penetrating various substances 
opaque to light, such as wood and 
aluminium. The rays were stopped 
by the heavy metals and other 
dense substance^ Rdntgen named 
them X-rays to express his lack of 
knowledge of their nature. 

There are two chief forms of 
apparatus for generating the high- 
voltage current used for X-rays j 
(1) the induction coil and mercury 
jet interrupter 5 (2) the high-ten- 
sion transformer. There are two 
chief types of X-ray tube : (1) the 

gas ” tube ; (2) the Coolidge 

tube. Both are vacuum tubes, but 
in the first a small residue of gas is 
left (about a millionth of an atmos- 
phere). The electrons are usually 
emitted from a heated tungsten 
filament and accelerated by an 
applied H.T. voltage to strike the 
anode target. Most of the energy 
of the electrons is used in heating 
the anode, which has to be water- 
cooled, but about one p.e. is con- 
verted into X-rays. 

It has been found that each 
chemical element has the power of 
emitting X-rays of a particular 
wavelength — ^under suitable stim- 
ulation. This property is governed 
by a simple law : the square root 
of the vibration-frequency of each 
element is proportional to the 
atomic number of the element. 
This law has made possible many 
remarkable discoveries about the 
electron (q^v.) and the atomic struc- 
ture of the elements. 
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In industry X-rays are applied 
with success in detecting flaws in 
metallic castings and the like. Im- 
proved apparatus has made pos- 
sible the generation of X-rays of 
such power that they penetrate a 
considerable thickness of dense 
substances, such as steel, The 
applications of X-rays to medical 
diagnosis are numerous, in the de- 
tection and localisation e.g, of 

metallic foreign bodies, such as detectors ol 

bodies. A door key, swallowed by 
bullets, and needles, and objects a child, and lodged in the gullet, is 
swallowed, such as coins, metaUic revealed by X-ray examination, 
toys, tooth-plates ; of fractures - srfety-pin, also 

and dislocations of bones ; of o se iQ t ® “ sumlarly 

diseases of bones and joints ; of 
calculi in the kidneys and other 

parts of the urinary tract; of more absorbent of the X-radiations 



disease of the heart and lungs. and permitting of much shorter ex- 

In tuberculosis X-rays are of posure. The X-ray tube being 
incalculable value in detecting the placed some distance above the 
early foci of consolidation in the patient or object, the plate, in a 
lungs. When a quantity of a heavy light-tight envelope, is laid im- 


insoluble salt (usually a com- mediately below. Exposure time 



Observing the organs of a patient’s chest 
through a fluorescent screen 


lected’ can be manufac- 

tured. By usi]^ a crystal as a 
diffraction grating (the powdered 
of the X-radiations crystal sometimes being mounted 
ofmuch shorter ex- on metal), a pattern can be ob- 
X-ray tube being tained on a photographic plate 
[stance above the which makes it possible to calou- 
ct, the plate, in a late the structure of the crystal 
dope, is laid im- and the wavelength of the X-rays, 
r. Exposure time Xylene or Dimethylbenzene. 
ranges from a few Liquid hydrocarbon obtained from 
secs, for arm or coal-tar and existing in three 
leg joints to one isomeric forms, viz. orthoxylene, 
or two mins, for metaxylene, and paraxylene. Com- 
thicker parts of mercial xylene contains all three, 
the body or for the but chiefly metaxylene. Xylene 
skull. By the use is used as a solvent and in 
of higher power making aniline dyes, 
or by placing a Xylophone (Gr. xyhn, wood ; 
fluorescing screen pTioni, voice). Percussion instru- 
in contact with ment in the orchestra. It consists 
the coated side of of 27 bars of hard wood slightly 
the plate, which rounded on the upper surface and 
is then exposed arranged in two rows, with resona- 
glass-side towards tors ]&low. They are struck with 
the tube, instant- two small wooden mallets, produc- 
aneous snapshots ing by this means a dry and clat- 
can be made, tering tinkle of sound. 
Stereoscopic X T Z Mission. Episode in 
methods are used U.S. diplomatic history. In 1798 
to determine the three commissioners were sent to 
exact position of Prance by John Adams to inquire 
the object that into the stopping and examination 
aphed. by the French of I7.S. ships at sea. 


poimd of bismuth or barium) is is being photographed. by the French of I7.S. ships at sea, 

swallowed by the patieilt, X-ray X-ray Crystallography. It The three French agents who met 
examination can be made at intw- was found that X-rays do not obey them, termed X, Y, and Z in the 
vals to observe the size, shape, tie optical laws of reflection, re- commissioners’ report, tried un- 
position, and behaviour of the, fractidn, and diffraction, 
parts of the digestive tract, when tested under nor- 

Repeated exposure of the skin mal conditions. They 
to the action of X-rays sets up a continue to travel in 


to the action of X-rays sets up a continue to travel in 
form of dermatitis. Certain dis- straight lines untU 
eases of the skin, however, yield stopped and absorbed 
readily to X-ray treatment, and by some dense sub- 
ringworm is almost universally stance, c.g. a heavy 
treated by X-rays. Some success metal. It was, however, 
has attended X-ray treatment of discovered that the 
cancer, particularly surface can- wavelength of X-rays 
cers. Deep penetration rays can is some 10,000 times 
destroy deep-lying cells without shorts than that of 
injury to the surface cells, light waves, and 

In the makiiig of photographs ordinary diffraction 


commissioners’ report, tried un- 


destroy deep-lying cells without shofM than that of Xyiopliank i>iagiam SfKmrng arcaoipemeiKfc d 

injury to the surface cells, light waves, and ihe 

In the makiiii of photographs ordinary diffraction 
by X-rays^ the results are shadovvS. gralaiig is therefore ihudh too eoaaJse siaC<^siuHy to extdrt money ^ a 
E-ytra.-rfl.pirl p1ii.i-.fta' to< give a spept^uhi- The sjpacw-^ preliimnaayoojiRi^t^onofdisc^^ 

in photography , will server but it ■ Jathoe zhadio up by atomt in a The issue of the ri^ort and cor- 
is usual to expose plates or flltina crystal, hc^ever, fis a natural grat- feSpond^ce in the U<.SjA. ahnost 
coated with a type of emuM:on' ing much finer and More regular led to war. 


Rir «oitrteiig of S BeMItok 


led to waa^. 



T IKE U, V, and W, the letter Y was 
^ developed from the Greek upsilon 
That is to say, it is closely related in I ' 
its origin to the letter F The earliest 

form of the letter F, the Egyptian hieratic 
form, and the Semitic vau (hook) both 
retain, with emphasis, the two horns and 
the body of the original Egyptian hieroglyph 
representing an asp. These jemain prominent 



in the classic Roman Y, which had a 
usage derived from an uncial variant of the 
upsilon^ called psi \y. The use of the 
letter Y for the T sound of th in old 
English printed books, as in such words 
as “ ye for “ the,” arose from its resem- 
blance to the Anglo-Saxon character ■ 


Diance xo me Angio-oaxon cnaracter 
thorn, which represented the sound. The word J 
printed as “ ye ” was always pronounced “ the,** 


Y Twenty-fifth letter of the 
English and twenty-fourth 
of the Latin alphabet, both 
a vowel and a consonant. In form 
it corresponds to the Greek T (upsi- 
lon), and in Latin is found only in 
Greek words. As a consonant it has 
almost the same value as ee, as may 
he heard in the pronunciation of 
yes, yet. As a vowel, y may he 
phonetically compared to i, its 
values being long i, the diphthong, 
not the Italian sound, and short i, 
as in hy, jly, synionym, system. 
As a general rule, at the end of a 
word, when preceded by a conson- 
ant, it has a shortened sound, as in 
colony. Its only compound is ye, 
which has the value of long i, as in 
Tye. See Alphabet ; Phonetics. 
Yablonoi. Range of mts, in 
Siberia, U.S.S.R. Beginning E. of 
Lake Baikal, they trend from S.W, 
to N.E., and are continued by the 
Stanovoi mts. They are a northern 
prolongation of the Mongolian sys- 
tem. Greatest alt. is about 8,000 
ffc. Yablonoi means apple mts. 

Yachting {T>n.jacht). Naviga- 
tion of a small vessel for pleasure* 
under either sail or motor or both. 
The word is believed to have been 


introduced into the English lan- 
guage in 1660 with the presenta- 
tion by the Dutch of the jacht 
Mary to Charles II. Although^ 
Pepys in his diary records that 
the shipbuilder Phineas Pett built 
a number of yachts at Deptford, 
notably the Bezan, Cleveland, and 
Eubbs, to sail against the king’s 
Mary, yacht sailing as a sport was 
not fully recognized until the 
water club of Cork was founded in 
1720. Many 18th century yachts 
were rigged as brigs or topsail 
schooners, and even the smaller 
cutters followed almost exactly 
the style of the revenue cutters, 
carrying guns and strong crews to 
man them. Some yachts notable 
for their speed were taken into the 
navy as dispatch or “ fly ** boats, 
the brig Waterwiteh, built by 
Whites of Cowes in 1834, being a 
well-known example. 

Until the cutter Arrow was built 
of iron in 1848, yachts were built 
of the finest oak and pitch pine and 
teak. By the 1890s many yachts 
were “ composite *’ built— with 
wood planking over steel frames 
(or ribs). In the 20th century 
some yachts were built almost en- 


tirely of steel. In this the Dutch 
yacht yards led the way as sup- 
plies of local oak failed, building 
yachts of steel down to the smallest 
sizes of craft. 

As a result of the sweeping vic- 
tory of the schooner America when 
she outsailed 16 English yachts 
at Cowes and took the Queen’s cup 
home with her in 1851, the trophy 
became known as the America’s 
Cup. Presented to the New York 
yacht club, it has attracted many 
challenges from the U.K. Lord 
Dunraven, Sir Thomas Lipton, and 
T. 0. M. Sop with sailed specially 
built yachts to the U.S.A., but 
without success, the last races in 
this series being sailed between 
Vanderbilt’s Ranger and Sopwith’s 
Endeavour II in 1937. Prohibi- 
tive costs of such vessels have 
made further challenges with this 
so-called “ J ” class impossible. 

So that yachts of widely differing 
size, hull forms, and rig could race 
together n,t regattas, attempts to 
evolve satisfactory measurement 
rules for handicapping were made 
as early as 1846. The difficulty in 
handicapping sailing yachts is that 
almost every yacht behaves differ- 
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ently from the others in varying 
wind strengths and sea conditions. 
A yacht that may easily outsail a 
larger vessel in light breezes may 
he soundly beaten by the other if 
the wind pipes up. 

The old tonnage rule introduced 
by the Boyal Thames Yacht Club 
in 1864 as a rough-and-ready 
method of rating yachts continued 
in use in the TJ.K. as the Thames 
measurement yacht tonnage by 
which yachts are classed in size. 
Por rating purposes, this was fol- 
lowed in 1880 by the length and 
sail area rule, which penalised 
beam to such an extent that during 
the next decade yachts became 
excessively narrow of beam. rSp that 
these “ plank-on-edge cfafb, as 
they were called, could carry their 
great spread of canvas, excessively- 
deep and heavy lead keels were 
bolted bn their bottoms, as a re- 
sult of which they were • named 
“ lead mines.” Various improve- 
ments in the rating rules produced 
a more healthy type, the finest and 
best loved of which was perhaps 
the cutter Britannia built by G. L. 
Watson in 1893 for Edward, prince 
of Wales. 

The great days of racing be- 
tween the big cutters and schooners, 
when kings and merchant princes 
vied for a cup and magnificent 
steam yachts lay at anchor in 
Cowes Roads, did not survive the 
First Great War. Attempts were 
made to revive the big class with 


SBBS? ^ — , ’ p Yacniba. Town of Bolivia. On 

— x. Argentine frontier, in Tarija 

dept., it is an old settlement and 
trading point for the Gran Chaco. 
There is a rly. to Embarcacion and 
Buenos Aires ; a line to Villa Mon- 
tes was nearly completed in 1948. 

Yahoo. Degraded human ser- 
vant of the horses inhabiting the 

" '"..I I 

mammal, belong- 
^Bulkhead ing to the ox 

‘ / StBei y^Yacht. Midsliip aecfioa of family, ^d found 

y t y small cruising yacht, fitted only m Tibet and 

' with oentrebofl^, the case in parts of China. 

\ m of which forms the pedes- Xf io 

' ' ^ 0* cabin table. Top, recognized 

\ longitudinal diagram of a by long hair 

sih^e - handed cruising which grows from 
W limbs, tail, 

and under parts 

quite small vessels of 10 tons and and often reaches the ground. It 


Yacht, lllidsliip section of 
small cruising yacht, fitted 
with centreboard, the case 
of which forms the pedes- 
tal of cabin table. Top, 
longitndinal diagram of a 
sih^e - handed cruising 
yawl, showing internal 
arrangement 


under made long voyages around 
thelcoast or about the world. Rac- 
ing in the smallest boats gained 
greatly in popularity. There are 


occurs both wild and domesti- 
cated, and in the former state its 
colour is dark brown. The yak is a 
massive and heavy anim^, with 


Britannia under a new rig, Davis’s handicap classes, in 


more than 140 different classes of short legs and a long narrow bead, 
small racing boats in the British The bulls carry large cylindrical 
Isles alone. Chief races 
are for (a) one-design 
classes, in which all the 
boats of a class ^re 
built exactly alike to a 
single design, and only 
the skill of helmsmen 
or crew is presumed to 
be the winning factor; 

(b) restricted classes, in 
which boats are built 
within certain limits of 
length, beam, we%ht, 
sail plan, etc., and in 
which the be^ design „ ^ ^ 

is likelv to win- fol Domesfacafbd Shaggy-haaed hufi of ISbet 

IS nxeiy XO _ win , ^ Oambier Bolton, J'.Z.S. 




great schooner Westward, Lipton’s 

last Shamrock (the fifth), Astra, types race on rating allowance, nearly 6 ft. high at the shoyld^s 
and Velsheda. But rising costs and the first one home does not and wei^ well over 1,000 Ih. Yaks 
made yachting on such a scale be- necessarily win the race on “ cor- occur wBd in the most rugged and 
yond the reach of all but a ve^ few rected ” ; (d) the many dinghy ina.ooessible districts, and always 

rich men, and with the sinking of classes, both national and inter- at high elevations, as they 
the old Britannia at King George national. The total number of all intolerant of heat. They have 
V’s behest, in 1936, the class these smAll boats rums into several long been domesticated by the 
became defunct. thousands in alone. Tibetans, who use. them as beasts 


which yachts of various sizes and horns. Pine male specimens stand 


nearly 6 ft. high at the shoylders 
and weigh well over 1,000 Ih. Yaks 
occur wBd in the most rugged and 


the old Britannia at King George 
V’s behest, in 1936, the class 
became defunct. 


The Second Great War caused 

the loss on active service of many off-shore lacing^ponsored by the YaJaxna. Oily oi wastungton, 
old steam and motor yachts, and a Royal Ocean racing dub, was in- "CT-S-A.^ the w. se^t of Yakima oo. 
complete change in the character angurated in 1926 ; by 1948 races ^ riw of theOTane 
ofyachting followed. Yachts wit^i to Spain, Bermuda, the JJiether- 1^5 m. S.E. of Scatty, is 
paid crews almost disappeared and lands, the Baltic, Ireland, and s^edly the 
the small cruisizig yaditr with across Oha^d attracted some 120 ^ vicimty half a 

auxiliary motor or small fuJl- British yachts of sizes varying i^^ilkon acres formerly d^ert now 
power motor cruiser, handled by ifrom 24 ft. td ^ ft. on tii© water- 


long been domesticated by the 
Tibetans, who use. them as beasts 


Obean radag— dr dOMtel aad Of brofa af ^ aa fa fb^ 


Yaktma.' City of Washington, 
U.SJl^ the 00 . seat of Yakima oo. 


man and wife or a fi^zmly, became;' 
popular. Many dd yach& 
turned into floating Gtber 


ICaTivtoe Orimth.s, A.X.lf.A., 
Bditar, Taelxtibit Kontniy 


frclit. Incorporated 1886 as N<^th 
Yakima^ the city dropped the first 
word in 1917. Pop. 27,22U 
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Vakut. People of Turkic stock 
in the Lena basin, E. Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R. Numbering 250,000, 
they are dark, flat-nosed, narrow- 
eyed, betraying Tungus contact. 
Cattle-breeders, hunters, and tra- 
ders, they are also skilled artisans. 

Yakutsk. Autonomous repub- 
lic of the R.S.F.S.R. It extends 
from the Stanovoi mts. in lat. 55° 
N. to the Arctic Circle. The princi- 
pal industries are hunting and 
gold mining. Fields are worked hy 
a Soviet trust or individual pros- 
pectors ; silver and lead-bearing 
ores and coal are also worked. One 
of the severest climates on earth 
and lack of rlys. have retarded 
development, but by J948 the 
Angara-Lena rly, was nearing com- 
pletion. Principal rivers are the 
Lena, Vilini, and Aldan. The 
capital, Yakutsk, stands 2 m. 
from the Lena, here 9 to 11 m. 
wide. A fort was established at 
Yakutsk in 1632, and trade de^ 
veloped in mammoth ivory, rein- 
deer hides, and cattle. An air ser- 
vice connects the town with 
Irkutsk. Other places are Verk- 
hoyansk {q.v.), Olekminsk, and 
Shigansk. Pop. 400,644. 

Yale, ELinu (1648-1721). An- 
glo-Indian official, benefactor of 
Yale university (v.i.). Bom at 
Boston, Lines, 
April 6, 1648, 
he went to 
India on behalf 
of the E. India 
co. in 1672, 
became in 1687 
gdvernor of 
Fort George, 
and amassed a 
large fortune, 
which he spent 
Uberally on philanthropic and 
educational schemes. A governor 
of the CO. from 1699, he died in 
England, July 8, 1721, 

Y^e University. One of the 
leading American universities in 
size, wealth, and reputation. It 
was founded in 1701 hy a group of 
Congregational ministers at Say- 
brook, Conn., as a collegiate 
school. When removed in 1718 to 
New Haven, in the same state, it 
was renamed Yale College, in 
honour of Elihu Yale who 

had sent it a cargo of gifts. In 1887 
it acquired the status of a univer- 
sity. It includes separate schools 
of medicine, divinity, law, etc., 
some of which are greatly indebted 
tp private benefactors ; thus its 
aoieiS.tific dept., founded in 1847 
, meftgre resources, was de- 
the (Sheffield 
school, named after 


Elihn Yale, Anglo- 
n^han official 


whose gifts totalled more than a 
million dollars. 

In the 1920s and 1930s the 
university was changed almost be- 
yond recognition by benefactions 
from J, W. Sterling (1844-1918) 
and E. S. Harkness (1874-1940). 
Sterling doubled Yale’s resources 
by leaving to it his residuary 
estate for the erection of new 
buildings and the foundation of 
professorships, fellowships, and 



Yale University. Modem buildings of the university 
including the Payne Whitney gymnasium 

scholarships. He is commemorated subsequent < 
in the Sterling memoral library, a country, whos 
magnificent and technically up-to- control were 


and equable climate ; mean annual 
temp, is 66- 5° F. The tsars had a 
summer resort here, the Livadia 
palace. Captured by the Germans 
in the Second Great War, Nov. 8, 
1941, Yalta was retaken by Yere- 
menko April 16, 1944. Here in 
1945 was held the Yalta Confer- 
ence (v.i,). 

Yalta Conference, Name com- 
monly given to a meeting, officially 
called the Crimea conference, held 

... Feb. 4-12, 1945, 

. 1 in the Livadia 

palace, Yalta, 
between W inston 
Churchill, prime 
minister of the 
U.K.,J.V. Stalin, 
premier of the 
U.S.S.R,, and 
F. B. Roosevelt, 
president of the 
U.S.A., with their 
military and tech- 
nical advisers. 
Plans were made 
for the filnal stages 
j|te.^verBty campaign 

in Germany, and 
subsequent occupation of that 
country, whose' administration and 
control were to be co-ordinated 


date Gothic structure, containing through a central control corn- 
more than 2,500,000 volumes, mission consisting of the supreme 


where 2,000 readers can be seated 
at one time. Harkness’s gift of 


commanders of the three powers 
and having its h.q. in Berlin; 


$10,000,000 found embodiment in Prance was to be invited to take a 


a tower and quadrangles, which, 
after the Oxford and Cambridge 
pattern, involved a radical depar- 
ture from American tradition and 
a complete reorganization of the 
life of the undergraduates. These 
are divided, except in their fresh- 
man year, among eleven colleges. 
The staff of each college consists of 
a master and ten fellows, who 
supervise social life and supple- 
ment lectures by tutorial classes. 

Older buildings are the Peabody 


zone of occupation and participate 
in the control commission [Prance 
accepted]. The calling of a con- 
ference of the United Nations to 
meet at San Francisco on April 26, 
to prepare a charter along the lines 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, was 
also agreed to, China and France to 
be consulted immediately and in- 
vited to sponsor invitations jointly 
with the U.K,, the U.S.A., and 
Russia [China accepted ; France 
refused]. Other decisions published 


Museum (q.v.) and the art gallery at the time stipulated joint three- 

1 Xr_1_ TT_-* ... I . 


founded in 1832. Yale University 
Press issues, in addition to books, 


power assistance to the liberated 
peoples of Europe in rebuilding 


the Yale Review, one of the chief their economic and political life 


American quarterlies. An offshoot 
of the university wasYale-in-China, 
situated, at Changsha. In 1947 


and the setting up of a new “ Polish 
provisional go-^. of national 
unity” [in place of the exiled 


Yale had 8,734 students, and a Polish govt, in London! and the 


teaching staff of 1,012. 

Yallowin. Town of Victoria, 
Australia, the centre of a state- 
owned electric power system with 
a capacity qf 370,000 kW., supply- 
ing areas throughout the state, 
Pop. 3,60(). 

Yalta* Town of the R.i3,F.S,R. 
Situated on the coast of the 


establishment of the Curzon line, 
with minor digressions in favour of 
Poland, as that country’s eastern 
border. Decisions not published 
were contained in an agreement of 
Feb. 11 which bound Russia to 
declare war on Japan two or three 
months after the surrender of 
Germany [this surrender was rati- 


Crimea, 35 m. p. of Sevastopol and fled May 8; Russia declared war on 
at the foot of the Yail^ mts., it has J apan Aug. 8] ; and promised 
long been a favourite watering Russia, after the defeat of Japan, 
place pn account of its agreeable S. (Japanese) Sakhalin and the 
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Kurile Is., the internationalisation 
of the port of Dairen, re-estahlish- 
ment of Port Arthur as a Russian 
base, and Russo-Chinese control 
of the (iiinese Eastern and S. 
Manchuria rlys. Consult Roose- 
velt and the Russians : The Yalta 
Conference, E. R. Stettinius, 1949. 

Yalu. River of E. Asia. Rising 
in the Pei-shan, it follows a wind- 


throw of the Tokugawa shogunate, 
became war minister in 1873, and 
helped to suppress the Satsuma 
revolt of 1877. Created count in 
1884 he took charge of home 
affairs next year. He led the 1st 
army corps in the war against 
China, 1894-95, at the close of 
which he became inspector-general 
of the army and a marquess. He 


Meiktila and Myingyan. In Japan- 
ese occupation from 1942, the town 
was liberated by British and Indian 
troops on April 14, 1945. Pop., 
dist., 463,189 ; town, 13,200. 

Yancey, William Lowndes 
(1814-63). American politician, 
born Aug. 10, 1814. He entered 
the legislature of his native 
Georgia in 1841 and three years 


ing S.W. course between Man- 
churia and Korea, whose frontier, 
it forms, to the Bay of Korea. It 
is about 300 m. long and navigable 
to Wiju (Gishu). 

The battle of' the Yalu was 
fought at the mouth of the river, 
Sept. 17, 1894, between Japanese 
and Chinese squadrons, the first 
action on a large scale in which 
breech-loading guns, quick-firers, 
and torpedoes were all employed. 
The Chinese were hampered by 
shortage of ammunition. The 
action lasted over four hours, at 
the end of which three of the 
Chinese vessels had been sunk, 
while a fourth had been beached 
owing to her injuries. Japanese 
loss was 90 killed and 208 wounded. 
The forcing of the passage of the 
Yalu by the Japanese in 1904 was 
one of the earliest land operations 
in the Russo-Japanese War. 

Yam (Dioscorea alata). Peren- 
nial climbing herb of the family 
Dioscoreaoeae. Though native to 

tubers are 
Yam. Tubers and rich in starch- 

heart-shaped leaves i^'^"*** j 

and are used 

in the same ways as the potato. 
There are several other species in 
different tropical countries, with 
similar characters and uses, e^. the 
Chinese yam (D. batatas), in whi^ 
the tuhers are of great length 
and more or less spindte-shape^ 
Yama (Sanskrit, twm). tn 
Hindu reli^on, god of the infernal 
regions and judge of the dead. The 
souls of the good jou^y to him by 
deltotful v^ays, while the souls of 
the had go by dismal paths^ 
Yamagata. Anirozijio, Prinoe 
(1838-1922). Japanese soldier and 
statesmi^n. Born of Samurai family 
at Chosu, he took part in the ovei- 


was field-marshal by 1896, and m 
the war against Russia was 
Oyama’s chief of staff. Twice 
premier, 1889 and 1898, Yamagata 
wielded enormous influence as the 
outstanding Conservative states- 
man of his country. He was made 
a prince in 1907, having already 
received the British O.M. He died 
Feb. 1, 1922. 

Yamashita, Tomoyuki (ex. 
1946). Japanese soldier. A student 
of German military tactics, he 
planned and carried out the 
Japanese attack on Malaya in 
Dec., 1941, receiving the surrender 
of the British commander in Sin- 
gapore, Lt.-Gen. A. R. Percival, 
on Feb. 15, 1942. By the rapidity 
of this conquest he earned the 
nickname Tiger of Malaya. On 
March 9 he assumed command of 
Japanese forces in the Philippines, 
and on May 6 forced Lt.-Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, then in 
command of U.S. and Filipino 
troops, to surrender on Oorregidor. 
When Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines, Oct. 20, 1944, 
Yamashita was driven from Leyte 
by Dec. 25, and defeated in Luzon 
between Feb. 4 and 24, 1945. With 
his remaining troops he took to the 
mts., surrendering unconditionally 
with his men at Baguio on Sept. 3 
to Gen. Wainwright, sent specially 
from Tokyo. Brought before an 
American court martial in Manila 
on Oct. 8, charged with responsi- 
bility for atrocities including mass 
murder of civilians and the death 
by shooting, burning, or bayonet- 
ting of 141 out of 160 captured 
tJ,S. soldierB on Palawan, he was 
found guilty and oondemneki on 
Deo. 7 to death by hanging. 
Appeals were rejected by the U.S. 
supreme court (by six to two), by 
Gen. MacArthur, and by Presideiit 
Truman, and cm Feb. 1946, 
Yama^ita was hanged near Los 
Banos in a fiedd, where Japanese 
had massacred captui^ An^ric^ 
troops^ Tokyo Trials^ 

Yajnetibla, l&ti and town of 
Burma, in Meiktila dividon- The 
dist. Bee pf the S3biaD states, and 
ie crossed by ^e Rangoon-Manda- 
lay rly* Its area is 4,2^ sq. in. 
The chief erof® are rice and oil- 
seedsw The town is <m the rfy. and 
Mie terzninus <4 ;% izzaih ro^ to 


later was sent to the house of 
representatives. Chief opponent of 
the abolition of slavery, he helped 
to put together the Alabama Plat- 
form, calling for government sup- 
port for slave owners. He played a 
big part in the movement among 
the Democrats which led to the 
secession of Southern states in 
1860. A Confederate senator from 
1862, he died July 27, 1863. 

Yang-tse-kiang. The principal 
river of China and the third (or 
fourth) longest in the world, its 
3,400-m. course coming after those 
of the Amazon, Nile, (and Missoxtri- 
Mississippi, if these be counted as 
one) . Taking its rise near the centre 
of the Tibetan plateau, it flows 
somewhat uncertainly S.E. to the 
Yunnan tableland, after which it 
turns N.N.E. So far its local name 
is Chinsha (river of golden sand), 
or Ulan-muran among the Tibe^ 
ans. The next part of its course is 
marked not only by great loops 
and bends, but by dangerous 
rapids where it runs swiftly over a 
rooky bed. This part provides some 
of the most superb scenery in 
China in the Yang-tse gorges, 
stretching from Szechwan into 
Hupeh. Starting at something like 
10,000 ft. above sea level, the river 
faffs steadily at the rate of some 
eight feet per mile tiff it teaches 
the Hupeh plains. 

From this point it is navigable 
as far as its mouth by river steam- 
ers ; hence the enormous popula- 
tion living along its banks, and the 
merchants in large cities clustering 
at its mouth. For the last 1,200 m. 
the flow is reasonably slow and 
unimpeded by currents. As a 
means of transport, running rough- 
ly through the centre of China, the 
Yang-tse is of first importance. 
Ocean-going vessels of 6,000 tons 
can go as far as Hahkow, 620 m. 
feom theooasL Although whole 
river is fcnowh to Eharopeahs as 
Yang-tse (fciang .nseaning rix^er), 
Gfeesei it C^’ang Ghian^ ' 

river), Ta Chis^-tgreat river), or 
sbn^ly tihe 

Yanlm^ Word of unbeipUih 
ori^ used in America for a citizen 
of^ew &jglan<L, and in Europe 
for a white native of the O-B A. 
The name was applied in the War 
of Independence by the British to 
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Yang-tse-ESaxig. Map shoving the area diamed by the Chinese xiver and its txibutaries. See p. 8639 


then S., to effect 
a junction with 
the Amazon in the 
neighbourhood of 
Teffe. Its length 
is about 1,450 m., 
of which 600 m. 
are navigable. 

Yarborough, 
Eabl of. British 
title borne since 
1837 by the family 
of Pelham, 
Charles Anderson- 
Pelham, a land- 
owner in Yorks 
and Lines, and 
a n M.P. from 
1768, was in 1794 
created a baron. 
His son Charles 


the Americans, in the Civil War by 
the Confederates to the Union sol- 
diers (often shortened to “ Yank”), 
and by the South to the North. A 
theoiy commonly advanced is that 
the word is a corruption of Eng- 
lish, or Anglais, as used by the 
Massachusetts Indians. 

Yai^ee Doodle. American tune 
dating from about the middle of 
the 18th century, its origin being 
obscure. One theory is that verses 
were written by an Englishman to 
deride the fantastically garbed 
colonial troops, and later adopted 
by Americans as a marching song. 
There are many versions. The 
earliest known example is in Aird’s 
selection of airs for the fife, violin, 
or German flute (c. 1775). Words, 
more or less nonsensical in general, 
are fitted to it, such as : 

Yankee Doodle came to tovn 
On. a little pony. 

Ho stuck a feather in his cap. 

And called it Hacaroni. 

Yankee Doodle, Doodle do, 

Yankee Doodle Daady; 

All the lasses are so smart. 

And sweet as sugar-candy. 

Yannina. Greek form of the 
name of the Greek town described 
under* the Serbo-Croat and more 
familiar spelling Janina. In Turk- 
ish the same place is Yaniya. 

Yaouudd or Yatthbr. Capital 
of I^nch Cameroons. It is about 
200 m. by rly. E. of the seaport of 
Bouala, stands on an affluent of 
the Nyong river, and is the centre 
of a system of roads. Pop. 50,000. 

Yap. Detached island of the 
Caroline group, Pacific Ocean. The 
Germans rais^ their flag here, 
^ and possessed Yap 1899-1914. Un- 
' der the treaty of Versailles, 1919, 
it passed under mandate to Japan. 
It, became an important cable 
with direct communication 
to Guam, Shanghai, and the N.E.T. 

Is ib0ky, and produces 
! bkmbpo an cocoa.; Pop. 6,650. 

afteir tte treaty 
signed £riu1^^ arose between 


the U.S. A. and Japan, as the cable 
from Yap was American-owned, 
but Japan claimed the right to 
manage it. A settlement was em- 
bodied in a treaty, signed Peb. 11, 
1922, by which the U.S.A. ob- 
tained free access to the island to 
operate the cables free from Jap- 
anese control or censorship ; also 
the right of residence and owner- 
ship of real and personal property. 
Contrary to the terms of her man- 
date, Japan fortified Yap, turning 
it into an air and naval base which 
she used in the Second Great War 
for her invasions of the Nether- 
lands E. Indies, New Guinea, and 
the Solomons. When the Allies be- 
gan their island-hopping campaign, 
they by-passed- Yap, but they 
raided it from the air. The Jap- 
anese surrendered in the Carolines, 
Sept. 2, 1945. See Caroline Islands, 

YapP) Sir Arthur Keysaix 
(1869-1936). British organizer. 
Born at Orleton, Herefordshire, 
March 12, 1869, he was educated at 
Hereford, and trained in business 
in Leominster, of whose Y.M.C.A. 
he became hon. sec. in 1890. Sec- 
retary of the Y.M.C.A. council for 
Lancashire, 1897, he was general 
secretary of the Manchester branch 
1907-12, after which he became 
secretary of the national Y.M.C.A. 
council, and in 1929 deputy presi- 
dent. During the Eirst Great War 
he became a public figure through 
his appointment as director of 
food economy, 1917-18, and he 
was knighted in the earlier year. 
He wrote The Adventure of Youth, 
1929, and died Nov. 5, 1936. See 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

YapnxA or JafurJI. Eiver o| S. 
Ammca^ in Colombia and Brazil. 
It rises in the Eastern Cordillera of 
the Andes in Colombia, where it is 
known as the Caqueta, and flows 
E. by S. ; it picks up the Apaporis 
^ters Braztt and continues E., 


(1781-1846) was made an earl at 
the accession of Victoria, 1837, 
From him the title descended 
to Marcus, 6th earl (b. June 30, 
1893), in 1948. The earl’s seat is 
Broclriesby Park, Lines. 

A yarborough at whist or bridge 
is a hand containing no card above 
a nine ; so named because a former 
earl of Yarborough used to offer 
1,000 to one against a player being 
dealt such a hand. He stood to 
gain, for the true odds are given as 
1,827 to one against. 

Yard. British standard linear 
measure. It is the length between 
the centres of two gold studs on an 
iridio-platinum bar, copies of 
which are kept in the houses of 
parliament, the standards offloe, 
the Royal Observatory, and else- 
where. The yard is divided into 
three feet or 36 inches. It was 
originally a natural measure of 
length, usually the length of the 
arm of the king. The cloth yard 
is divided into four quarters or 
sixteen nails. See Ell ; Weights 
and Measures. 

Yardangs. In geology, rock 
ridges carved by wind action under 
desert conditions. They form 
parallel ribs up to 20 ft. high, 
fantastically carved in cross- 
section and separated by sandy 
hollows. 

Yardley, Norman Walter 
Dransbtbld (b. 1915). English 
cricketer. Bom March 19, 1916, 
at Barnsley, he went to St. Peter’s, 
York, and St. John’s College, 
^Cambridge, winning his blue for 
cricket 1935 and captaining the 
XI in his fourth year. From 1936 
ke played for Yorks as an amateur, 
becoming captain 1947. Mean- 
while, after playing for England 
in the tours to S. Africa 1938-39 
and to ^Australia’ (as dep.-captain) 
1946-47, he led the England! Side 
at home in the 1047 test matches 
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Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. Air view o£ the town, beach, and Marine Parade 


The chief buildings are the town 
hall, the church, and the castle, 
but Yarmouth is mainly a yachting 
centre. Until ] 883 it had its own 
mayor and corporation, and it 
sent two members to parliament 
from 1684 to 1832. It was burned 
by the French in 1377 and 1544. 
Pop. 823. 

Yarmouth. Town and seaport 
of Nova Scotia, Canada. It is 215 
m. S.W . of Halifax, in Yarmouth 
CO., on a good harbour at the S.W. 
end^ of the peninsula, and is a 
station on the G.P.R. and the 
C.N.R. From here steamers go to 
Boston and Halifax. The chief 
industries are in fish products and 
exporting lumber. Pop. 7,790. 

Yam. Textile thread, of great 
length, suitable for malting into 
cloth by weaving or knitting. 
Yam is produced by the processes 
of spinning, and consists of num- 


V. S. Africa, those of 1948 v. 
Australia, and in three of those 
V, W. Indies, 1950. A forcing mid- 
innings batsman, he was also a 
medium-paced bowler effective in 
breaking stubborn partnerships. 
He published Cricket Campaigns, 
1950. 

Yare. River of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. It rises near Oanworth, and 
flowing E. past Norwich enters the 
sea at Yarmouth, It is about 
60 m. long; Its chief tributaries 
are the Wensum, the Waveney, 
and the Bure. 

Yarkand. Town of Sinkiang, 
China. Situated on the Yarkand, 
it is about 100 m. S.E. of Kashgar. 
It manufactures silken, felt, and 
cotton goods, carpets, and dyes. 
Early in the 17th century it was 
the capital of an independent 
kingdom. Pop. 118,562. 


building which contains a Nelson 
room and memorials of that ad- 
miral. There is a harbour on the 
Yare, with extensive quays on 
which are a large fish market and 
shipbuilding yards. The principal 
trade is in fish, especially the 
autumn catch of herrings. There 
are also engineering works, timber 
yards, and silk and food processing 
industries. On the Denes, S. of 
the town, is the Nelson monu- 
ment, a column 144 ft. hi^. 
There are a marine parade, two 
piers, sporting facilities, and a 
splendid stret^ of sand which 
extends as far as Gk)rleston, part of 
the borough. ■ Yarmouth is the 
name of a co. constituency. Pop. 
est. 48,697. 

On Nov. 3, 1914, and on April 
25, 1916, German battle cruisers 
bombarded Yarmouth, and on 


bers of individual fibres held to- 
gether by twisting them round 
one another. There are two types : 
nett, in which individual fibres are 
very long and continuous ; and 
spun, in which fibres arc short and 
overlapping. The only nett yams 
are silk and the man-made rayons, 
nylon, etc.; wool, cotton, and 
linen are of necessity spun. 

The fineness of yam is indicated 
by a counts number. For nett 
yams this is the denier, or weight 
in grams of 9,000 metres. For 
spun yams it is usuafiy the 
number of hanks of a standard 
length which weigh 1 lb., but 
woollen, worsted, ootton, linen, 
etc., yarns each have their different 
standard length of hank. Hie 
product of one unit of the spinning 
machine is termed a singles yam ; 
uwo or more of these twist^ to- 


Yaxkand-Daria. River of Cen- 
tral Asia. It rises in the Kara- 
koram, in Kashmir, and flows W., 
N., and N.E. across the plain of 
Yarkand, W. China. After receiv- 
ing various tributaries it takes the 


Jan. 14, 1918, torpedo-boat des- 
troyers fixed 50 ^ells into the 
town, four persons being killed. 
Raids in the Second Great War 
destroyed the parish church of S. 
Nicholas, datii^ from 1101 and 


gether form a ply, or doubled yam ; 
two or more ply yams twisted 
together form a cabled yam. > 
Other designations may be 
added, indicating type of caw 
fibre used ; method of spinning 


name of Tarim ( g>v.). 

Yarmouth, Gbeat. Co. box., 
seaport, and holiday resort of 
Norfolk. England. Standing near 

the mouth of the 

Yare, it is 19 m* 
E. of N orwich, and 
is, served by rlys. 
Characteristic ol 
Yarmouth are its 
Rows, lanes of^ 
but a few leet 
rnnning he- 
tween the river 
and the sea. Fragments of the 14th 
century town walls still remaihL 
and there ^e soihe interesting oM 
houses, inc^udine the towti ha^; 
and the Star Hotd, a Tudor 


among the bi^^ in England ; (mule or ring) ; scoured, bleached, 
and the 14th 
century toll 
house. 

Yarmouth. 

Seaport ' of the 
Me of Wi^t, 

England. Stand- 
ingontheSolent, 
at the W. end 
of the , island, 
and . at the 

mou^ Of ^e 
river YAXj itl^ 
a station oh 
island rly. and 
'siea^i^.'elr, eph- ."' j 

n exio ti w ith ^ Tb» town ^oiihig its , 

ii'ymi^gt.on. ; , , ' ".timrrii aafi fovm . 
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or dyed ; whether for warp, weft, 
or luiitting, or a special type such 
as crepe. Fancy yams are made 
by plying together singles of 
diiferent materials, or different 
counts and colours, or by using 
singles containing deliberate ir- 
regularities. See Counts ; Lisle 
Thread; Spinning; Weaving. 

Yaroslav OB Yaboslavl. Town 
of the R.S.F.S.R., capital of 
Yaroslavsk region. It lies on the 
right bank of the Volga, where the 
Kotorost enters it, 174 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Moscow. Founded by 
Yaroslao the White in 1024, it 
has in the Uspinski cathedral a 
building started in 1215, rebuilt. 
1646-48 ; other churches date 
from the 15th and 17th centuries. 
The chief town of a principality 
1218-1471, it then fell to Moscow. 
A place of some 70,000 pop. with 
cotton and linen mills, flour mills, 
and tobacco factories at the time 
of the Revolution, it was developed 
under the Soviet regime as an 
engineering and chemical-making 
centre, pop. in 1939 being 298,000. 
It suffered some damage in the 
civil conflict in 1918, but remained 
outside the battle area throughout 
the Second Great War. The name 
Jaroslaw (q.v,) of a town in Poland 
is sometimes spelt Yaroslav, 

Yarra Yarra* River of Vic- 
toria, Australia. Flowing W., it 
discharges into Port Phillip and is 
navigable for large vessels to 
Melbourne. Its length is 100 m. 

Yarrow (Achillea miUefolium), 
Perennial herb of the family 
Compositae, native of Europe, N. 
and W, Asia, and N. America. A 
common weed in British pastures, 
and closely related to the sneeze- 
wort (q.v.)f it differs in the long 
leaves being cut into fine segments, 
featherwise, and in the flower- 
heads being smaller, but more 
numerous. 

Yarrow* River of Selkirkshire, 
Scotland. It rises above St. 
Mary’s Loch (q.v.) and flows 
thence E.N.E. to the Ettrick 
Water, which it joins near Sel- 
kirk. Only 14 m. long, it is known 
for its historic and literary associa- 
tions and for the beautiful 
scenery through which it flows. 
On its banks are the ruins of a 
castle of the Douglases, Dryhope 
Tower, and I^'ewark Castle. In 
verse the Yarrow has been im- 
mortalised by the Border ballads 
a^ ^ ai^ W ordsworiix. 

Alfbbd Fbbjtan- 
DBZ ^(1842^I9S2). British 
Bom Jah. 1?, 1842, he was edu- 

pa ih pf 

Yaj^w and Hesdley, ehipbuildars 


and engineers, at Poplar, London, 
where he specialised in high-speed 
vessels, particularly torpedo-boats 
and destroyers, 
craft of shallow 
draught, and 
the Yarrow 
boiler now gen- 
erally adopted 
in the navies 
of the world. 

In 1906 the 
works of 
Yarrow and 
CO. were re- 
moved to Scotstoun, Glasgow, 
and later a branch was opened at 
Vancouver. Yarrow was created 
a baronet in 1916, and died Jan. 
24, 1932. 

Yasghulaxxii. Language of the 
Galcha sub-group of the Iranian 
branch of Aryan speech. It is 
spoken in the Yasghulam or Yaz- 
dum valley, between the Roshan 
and Darwaz hill tracts, Uzbek 
S.S.R. The language was un- 
known until a short vocabulary, 
collected by Stein in 1915, showed 
that this dialect has preserved 
in isolation early Aryan char- 
acteristics. 

Yashmak* The veil sometimes 
worn by Mahomedan women in 
s-Jid formerly in Turkey, 
when in public. Triangular in 
shape and about a yard long,, it 
covers the face below the eyes. 

Yataghan. A Turkish short 
sword or long knife, with a double 
curved blade running to a point 
and a handle without a guard. 
The back of a yataghan is much 
straighter than the cutting edge. 
The weapon is common among 
Mahomedan peoples. 

Yates, Dornpoed. Pseudonym 
of Cecil William Mercer (b. 1885), 
British novelist. Bom Aug. 7, 
1885, he was educated at Harrow 
and University College, Oxford ; 
was called to the bar at the 
INBddle Temple in 1909 ; and 
served in both Great Wars. His 
tales were either slightly farcical 
or full of adventure, and the 
Berry series became popular with 
a wide public, starting with Berry 
and Co. Other novels included 
The Brother of Daphne, The 
Courts of Idle- 
ness, Valerie 
French, Blood 
Royal, Fire 
Below, Red in 
the Morning. 

Yates, En- 
MTOx> Hodg- 
son (1831-94). 
Britiki journa- 
list. Bom in 
Bdinbargh, 




Sir Alfred Yarrow, 
British engineer 


July 3, 1831, he held an appoint- 
ment in the G.P.O., 1847-72. He 
began journalistic work as a con- 
tributor of verses and theatrical 
criticism to The Court Journal 
in 1852 ; and was dramatic critic 
and reviewer on The Daily News, 
1854-60. As editor of Town Talk, 
1858, he wrote an article on 
Th acke ray 
which led the 
latter to insist 
on his resigna- 
tion from the 
Garrick Club ; 
it was Dickens’s 
support of Yates 
over this dis- 
pute which led 
r 0 - 
e s - 
of 
and 

Thackeray. Yates became acting 
editor of Temple Bar, 1860 ; sole 
editor, 1863. He edited Tinsley’s 
Magazine, 1867-74; was Euro- 
pean representative of The New 
York Herald, 1873 ; and founded 
a society paper, The World, 1874. 
He founded and edited Time, a 
monthly, 1879-83. Yates pro- 
duced novels, among which Black 
Sheep was dramatised; also Recol- 
lections and Experiences, 2 vols., 
1884. He died suddenly in the 
Savoy Hotel, May 20, 1894. 

Yatton. Village of Somerset, 
England. It is a rly. junction 
lying 8 m. N. of Axbridge. Here 
is a splendid church with many 
E.E. and Perp. features. One of 
the oldest pieces of embroidery 
in the county is preserved here. 
Pop. 2,280. 


to the p 
longed 
trangement 
Dickens 




Yawl, Name for a two-masted 
craft. The mainmast is tall» and 
carries several sails ; mb^ztm- 
mast is short, and carries oply one 
small sail, which, projecting bver 
the stem, helps to make steering 
easy. See Reefing illus. ; Ship*, 
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Yawnixig (A.-S. geonian, gdnian). 
Deep involuntary inspiration as- 
sociated with stretching of the 
muscles. It is due to an effort of 
nature to correct over-venosity of 
the blood resulting from fatigue. 

Yaws. Another name for the 
tropical disease Framboesia (g'.v.). 

Ya2d. Variant spelling of Yezd 
(<?.!;.), the name of a prov. in cen- 
tral Persia and its capital. 

Yazidi. This Iraqi sect of devil- 
worshippers is also known as 
Yezidi and so described. 

Yeadon. Part of the urban 
dist. of Aireborough, in the W. 
Riding of Yorks., England. Yea- 
don, which is 7 m. N.W. of Leeds, 
has a woollen industry, and the 
joint municipal airport for Leeds 
and Bradford. 

Yeames, William Frederick 
(1835-1918). British artist. Bom 
at Taganrog, Russia, where his 
father was 
British consul, 
he studied art 
in Florence and 
London, where 
he was asso- 
ciated with Cal- 
deron, Marks, 
and others in 

W. P. yeames, the St. John’s 
Biitish artist Wood school. 
Made A.R.A. in 1866 and R.A. in 
1878, Yeames taught in the aca- 
demy school and was its librarian ; 
also curator of the Painted Hall, 
Greenwich Hospital. Some of his 
dramatic representations from his- 
tory secured an enormous popu- 
larity, e.g. Amy Robsart; When 
Did You Last See Your Father?; 
The Toast of the Kit-Cat Club. 
He died May 3, 1918. Gcmsidt 
Art and Anecdote, M. H. S. 
Smith, 1927. 

Year. Period of time. A 
number of different years are 
recognized. The sidereal year is 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
9 second, and is the actual period 
taken by the earth to make one 
complete revolution in its orbit* 
The anomalistic year, the interval 
between two mco^sive passages 
of perihelion by the eaA, is 
365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 
53 seconds. The tropical year is 
365 days, 5 hpurs, 48 mins*, 46 
secs., the time taken by the earth 
to pass from any point in the 
ecliptic to the same point again. 

'Die , tropical year is that of 
the calendar, and is cRvided into 12 
months^ each s^para^ly described: 
Extra hours and nunutes ov^ 
365 days are taken into ap^pnt by 
the addition of one 
fourth year, 

such centu^ yei^ aS ; ate not >: 


divisible by 400. Jews and Ma- 
homedans use a lunar year. The 
Jewish normal year consists of 354 
days, and to make up the differ- 
ence between that and the solar 
year, an embolistic year of 384 
days is introduced periodically ac- 
cording to complicated rules. The 
number of these days may be 
increased or decreased by one if 
certain festivals fall within the 
period. The Mahomedan year is 
364 days, so that the beginning of 
year recedes through the seasons in 
about 33 years. See Calendar. 

Year Book* Book of reference 
containing facts, statistics, etc., 
and published annually. The 
name is also used for the series of 
English law feports from the time 
of Edward II to that of Henry 
Vni. See Almanac ; Annuals. 

Yearsley, Aim (1756-1806). 
English poet. Of humble parent- 
age, the “ Bristol milkwoman ” 
was befriended by Hannah More, 
who helped her to bring out in 1784 
a volume of verses. Longer poems 
appeared at intervals on such 
topics as the slave trade and the 
executions of royalty in the 
French Revolution. A tragedy, 
Earl Goodwin, was played at Bath 
and Bristol in 1789. The Royal 
Captives, 1795, was a romance 
about the Man in the Iron Mask. 
Mrs. Yearsley, who died at Melks- 
ham, May 8, 1806, was praised by 
Horace Walpole and Southey, and 
called by Miss Seward “ a miracle.” 

Yeast. Class of fungi of the 
genus Sacoharomyoes. They have 
the power of setting up alcoholic 
fermentation in sugar, the latter 
being broken up in the process 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
Among the chief varieties of yeast 
are S, ceremsiaet used in making 
beer, and S. eUipsoideua, in wine. 
S. mycoderma is the so-called vin- 
egar plant. If a small quantity of 
yeast is introduced into a ferment- 
able liquid, the yeast cells increase 
and the liqnid actively fermehfe. 
For the growth of the ^kuat a suit- 
able temperature is necC^saiy— 
about blood hqai^and presr 
moe of nitrogenous and mineral 
matto. Fermentation may caady 
be induced by exposure of a suii- 
aHe liquid m the warm atixLOS|^tiCre 
of a ^w'eiy, where the arc is ^ 

of minute/dhstJifca sgot^ 

akstion oi yeast % due to cepT 
tain ^ityines^^ ttie';ceHs. 

Fermeiatata^ be brought ab^t : 
by , tfee |nioe fh© loeiJa & , t®- ■ 

baice^ se^lUng at &e bot^ 


tom of the vessel is known as bot- 
tom yeast. Commercial dried yeast 
contains a considerable addition 
of starch. Yeast is an important 
source of vitamins. ^S'ee Fermenta- 
tion; Vitamins. 

Yeast. Novel by Charles Kings- 
ley, first published in Fraser’s Mag- 
azine in 1848. It has a rural setting 
and is a passionate denunciation 
of the condition of British agricul- 
tural labourers at that time, parti- 
cularly of the insanitary state of 
their homes — ^the heroine dies of 
typhus contracted while visiting 
cottages on her father’s estate. 
It was intended to rouse land- 
owners to realization of their duties 
to those who lived on their estates. 

Yeats, Jack Butler (b. 1871). 
Irish painter. Brother of W. B. 
Yeats, he was educated privately 
and taught painting by his father. 
With great vitality and boisterous 
humour, he depicted scenes of 
Irish landscape and life ; his colour 
and method of presentation were 
highly individual. Yeats is repre- 
sented in the Tate, Birmingham, 
Dundee, and many Irish galleries. 
Governor of the national gallery in 
Dublin, he published Life in the 
West of Ireland, 1921 ; Sailing, 
Sailing Swiftly, 1933 ; The Charm- 
ed Life, 1938 ; The Caleless 
Flower, 1947. 

Yeats, William Butler <1865^ 
1939). Irish poet and writer. He 
was an artist’s son, bom at Sandy- 
moUnt near Dublin, June 13, 1865. 
His upbringing was largely in co. 
Sligo, whose place names occur 
thtoughout his early verse, and 
whete he was later to reside, on 
the island of InnisfrCe in Lough 
Gm. During 1895-1919 he was 
mostly living off Wobum Place in 
London. He died Jan. 28, 1939, 
at Roquebrune on the French 
Riviera; and in 1948 his remalufl 
were broi^ht back to Sligo and 
laid, aoobrding to his propheqjr, in 
Dnnncliffe churchyard. 


First poetic efforts appeared in 
1889, a loim narrative The Wan- 
dmngs of uisin, and i^ort pieces 
opEected as Crosa^ys. There fol- 


lowed verse ©Jay, 

The h vplump' 

of '^^yn,'The and ■ 

HecM^s , Deshre^ is' 'iisrl^' 'actcMi. ' 

feniwair :'dif ^ 
bo. 

'ppd 'essay.; ■ 

Lcisi ' 

itsbtf' ih.'lbjdwd 'as 1^'. 

.a,, ; 

qiliedmamy tliqng^ 
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magnificent poetry in his own work, 
such as Deirdre, did not suffice to 
stem the tide of theatrical realism, 



William ^Butler Yeats. Left, as ia 
young man ; right, in later life 


and more material success attended 
his plays in prose, e.g. Cathleen 
ni Houlihan ; The Hour-Glass. 
Meanwhile The Wind Among the 
Reeds, a volume which some lovers 
of Yeats call their favourite, was 
making his name at the turn of the 
century for the most persuasive 
voice from the “ Celtic fringe.’* 

It is customary to speak of the 
earlier and the later Yeats ; cer- 
tainly, if the loveliness of the 
earlier poetry is at times over- 
loaded with imagery, this tendency 
was completely reversed in the 
search for an austerity of -style at 
the risk of obscuring the message. 
Responsibilities, 1914, is perhaps 
the collection which bridges the 
two phases; it also draws on 
national themes. There is enduring 
work in The Wild Swans at Coole, 
1919; The Tower, 1928 (which 
contains Sailing to Byzanrium); 
The Winding Stair, 1929. As 
mysticism grew more profound and 
symbolism more personal, some 
spontaneity of emotion may have 
vanished, yet h^ output in the 
1930s stamped Yeats as a creative 
genius, ready to absorb new 
theories and explore spiritual 
worlds, mixing, if he could, theo- 
sophy, Platonism, and Irish mytho- 
logy, He never lost his command of 
the phrase that falls like a hammer 
or quietly steals the breath ; and 
has probably struck off more 
jewels in dght or fewer lines than 
any writer in English since Landor 
(on© of his models). 

In the theatre he was an experi- 
menter to the end. Four Plays for 
Dancers, 1921, and The Words 
tJpon the Window-Pane, 1930, 
were based on the unrealistic 
drama known in Japan. Purgatory, 
another play, seems to have been 
his last work. Griticism was repre- 
sented volumes as Ideas 

of and Evil^ 1903 ; Plays and 

1^. Y^ts helped 
aa a naan tc Blake ; and 

in age made for tfe© Abl)©> Theatre 
trandationsofSophocfes. Bdterieis 
over Childhood and Youth eame 


out in 1915 ; The Trembling of the 
Veil, 1922, and Dramatis Per- 
sonae, 1936, were autobiographical. 

The potency of Yeats in the 
literary revival of his country was 
recognized by his being made a 
senator when the Free State was 
founded, and awarded in 1923 the 
Nobel prize for literature. A tre- 
mendous talker, he was something 
of a dictator on subject matter, 
but nobody questioned his supre- 
macy. We were the last roman- 
tics,” he claims “-—chose for theme 
traditional sanctity andloveliness.” 
Incomparably the most lofty and 
idealistic Irish poet, he may come 
to occupy a place among the rarest 
circle of all. The fullest study is by 
J. Hone, 1943 ; coTimU aUo Some 
Memories of W. B. Y., J. Masefield, 
1941 ; Towards a Mythology, P. 
XJre, 1947. Pron. Yates. 

Yeats-Brovm, Fraitcis (1886- 
1944). British author. Bom Aug. 
15, 1886, at Genoa, son of the 
British consul- 
general, he 
went from 
Harrow to 
S andhurst. 

Commissioned 
in the cavalry 
in 1905, he 
joined his regt. 
on the N.W. 

Frontier. Dur- 
ing the First 
Great War he 
served in France and Mesopotamia 
(Iraq), being a prisoner of the 
Turks 1915-18. His first book, 
Caught by the Turks' (1919), gave 
a vivid description, of his experi- 
ences. He retired from the anny in 
1925 and was for three years assist- 
ant editor of The Spectator, In 
1930 he published Bengal Lancer, 
a semi-autobiographical volume, 
and an unusual mixture of mystic- 
ism and militarism. He then wrote 
Golden Horn, 193?* ; Dogs of War, 
1934, an answer to pacifists ; 
Yoga Explained, 1937 ; Indian 
Pageant, 1942, Yeats-Brown died 
Dec. 19, 1944. 

Yecla. Town of Spain, in the 
prov. of Murcia. It stands on the 
W. slope of the Monte Castillo, 174 
m. by riy. W. of Villena and M m. 
N. of Murcia. It was important in 
Roman times. In the vicinity are 
vestiges of Roman and Saracenic 
dwellings. There is a trade in wine, 
oil, fruit, and esparto. Pop. 25,300. 

Yedo. Historic name, in use 
until 1868, for Tokyo (g.r.). 

Yeffren or Ibfrbn. Town in 
Tripolitania. Situated 60m. S.S.W. 
of Tripoli on a caravan route, it is 
the capital of the surrounding 
r^ion, and was captured by the 



Italians, March 27, 1913. The pop. 
consists of Arabs and Berbers. 

Yell. Island and parish of the 
Shetland Islands, Scotland. It is 25 
m. N. of Lerwick, and is separated 
from the mainland by Yell Sound. 
The island is 17 m, from N. to S. 
and varies in breadth from 2 to 6 
m. The surface, barren and bleak, 
rises in parts to over 600 ft. Pop. 
2,300. See Shetland Islands. 

Yell, College. Kind of battle- 
cry or war-whoop used by Ameri- 
can college students to encourage 
their own teams in football matches 
or other athletic encounters. It 
consists of the rhythmical shouting 
of a number of words or syllables, 
usually including the name of the 
college itself. Typical examples 
are : Rah rah rah, rah rah rah, 
rah rah rah. Harvard ; Rah rah 
rah, rah rah rah, rah rah rah, Yale ; 
Ray ray ray, tiger tiger tiger, sis 
sis sis, boom boom boom, ah ah ah, 
Princeton Princeton Princeton ; 
Cornell-, I yell yeU yell, Cornell. 
A difference between the yells of 
Harvard and Yale is the length of 
time taken to give them : Har- 
vard’s yeU is long and deep, where- 
as Yale’s is quick and sharp. In 
several instances the college name 
is spelt out, as in C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a, 
ra ra ra, C-o-l-u-m-h-i-a. 

Yellala. Falls on the Congo 
river, in Belgian Congo. About 25 
m. above Matadi, they consist of a 
succession of rapids which here 
block the river to navigation. 

Yellow Book, The. Illustrated 
British quarterly, of which 13 vols. 
were issued, 1894-97. Published 
by J ohn Lane, and edited by Henry 
Harland (g^.t?.), it was intended to 
provide a medium for writers and 
artists who were not in sympathy 
with the more conventional forms 
of expression, and was therefor© 
the “ highbrow ” magazine of its 
day, making no concession to 
popular appeal. Its name has be- 
come a symbol for that mildly 
shocking and highly self-conscious, 
if somewhat ineffectual, style in 
creative art which characterised 
the period known as fin-de-sUde, 
The taunt of decadence levelled 
against The Yellow Book was pro- 
bably due first to the remarkable 
drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, 
and secondly to the reaction again^ 
the theory of “ art for art’s sake ” 
which followed the trial and impri- . 
sonment of Oscar Wilde. Max Bew^ 
bohm was a frequent contributor, 
and early stories by Arnold Ben- 
nett and H. G. Wells were printed 
in The Yellow Book. 

Yellow Fever. Acute non-^on^ 
tagious fever of several types^ oo?; 
ouxring in endemic form in , 
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monkeys and human inhabitants 
of the coastal forests of Mexico and 
Central S. America, on the W. 
coast of Afnca, etc., and epidemic 
in the towns near by. The disease 
is caused by a filtrable virus and 
spread by a species of mosquito 
(Aedes aegypti). Disinfection with 
I).D.T. of its breeding places 
lessens the incidence of the fever. 

Symptoms generally appear 
about seven days after infection has 
occurred. There is a rise of tem- 
perature to 103° F. or more, with 
sensations of chilliness, severe head- 
ache, pain in the back and limbs, 
and increase in the pulse rate. After 
two to four days the temperature 
falls, the pains become less, and in 
some cases the patient steadily im- 
proves. More often, after a few 
hours’ remission, the temperature 
again rises and jaundice appears, 
the yellow tint of the skin gradually 
increasing. This symptom has 
given the disease its name. In some 
cases the symptoms decrease in 
three or four days and the patient 
^adually recovers. In others the 
jaundice becomes deeper, followed 
by coma and death. Mortality is 
usually estimated at 10 to 25 p.c. 
for the U.S.A., and 45 to 80 p.c. 
in West Africa. Serum offers a 
temporary protection, the modi- 
fied virus used as a vaccine giving 
immunity for some years. The 
disease being established, the only 
treatment is good nursing. 

Yellowhaxnxner (Emb&riza 
dtrineUd), Species of bunting, 
common in 
Great Britain 
and N. Europe. 
The head, 
neck, and un- 
der parts are 
bright yellow, 
whSe the up- 
per parts are 
reddish-brown. 
It occurs chief- 
ly on commons 
and waste 
ground, and 

feeds upon in- 

Ydlowhammer. sects durinff 

upon seeds m 

winter. See Eggs : colour plate. 

Yellowhead. Pass ux the Boeky 
Mts., Canada. It is on the borders 
of Alberta and British Odlumbia, 
W. of Park, and was dis- 

covered i^ 1858. See Rocky Mts. 

Yellow Joiuniiallsin# Term 
opiating m the U.S.A. and der 
noting newspapers of a wpsatidnal 
and reoMess ^aracter. It 
came into vogrie dtiri^ iixe 1880 s» 
Mien Pulitzer^ JS^ew 
ahd W. R. Kearet’e 



Journal competed with each other 
to secure the larger circulation. 
At that time it had special refer- 
ence to attempts of the popular 
press to whip up opinion in favour 
of war with Spain. The term is be- 
lieved to have been suggested by 
an experiment in the New York 
World in the new art of colour 
printing, in which a child in a 
yellow dress (the Yellow Kid) was 
the central figure in a series of 
cartoops. 

Yellow Peru.' Term used for 
the danger to the white man anti- 
cipated from the settlement of per- 
sons of the so-called yellow races, 
i.e. Clpnese and Japanese, in lands 
belonging to the white man. The 
danger rests upon the differences 
in the standard of life between the 
two races, and the greater fecun- 


Mts. in Wyoming, and flows N.W. 
to the Yellowstone Lake, thence 
over the Great Falls, and through 
the Grand Canon. Entering Mon- 
tana, it bends E. and finally turns 
N.E, to join the Missouri just across 
the frontier of N. Dakota. Its prin- 
cipal affluent is the Big Horn, to 
the confluence with which it is navi- 
gable. Its length exceeds 1,000 m, 
Yellowstone Park. Govern- 
ment reservation of the U.S.A. 
Occupying the N.W. comer of 
Wyoming and small adjoining 
portions of Montana and Idaho, it 
covers an area of 3,350 sq. m. and 
was opened to the public in 1872 
as a national park with game re- 
serve, It consists maMy of a 
plateau relieved by mountain 
groups and has a general elevation 
of about 8,000 ft., the loftiest 




YeUowsione Park. American national park and game reserve, famous for 
its kot springs and valcanic scenery 


dity of the yellow one. Eventual 
supremacy of the yellow man was 
prophesied by C. H. Fearson in 
National Life and Character, 1893. 

Yellow River. The Chinese call 
this riyetr Hwang-ho (g.v.). 

Yellow Sea (Chinese Hwang- 
hai). Arm of the Pacific Ocean,* 
lying between Manchuria on the 
N., China on the W., and Korea on 
the E. It washes the shores of the 
Chinese provs. of Hopei, Shantung, 
and l^iangsu, and the Manchurian 
S, coast, and comrnunicates on tbe 
8^ with the Eastern Sea. Th© 
po^iOa &brae^ the of 

Korea, l^iabtun^ and ChiM, 
tiife iriOst 

into it are me penh^shlee!<*^ liao^ 
tung Shantu^ ixyer 

Hya^-ho down enony^ 

, of' "ihpd^ : 

&^''t^e'sea''rec^v^ its , 
It is a,,siiiallW ea^pansO of w^r, 
nowlb^ea5c6edSug30Ofik fia depth. 
Its width is 400 m. and 

its: iahqittatt is ml,; 

bn the Ro^ 


summits, most of them of vol- 
canic character, reaching between 
10,000 and 12,000 ft. Within the 
reserve are over 3,000 hot springs 
and several magnificent geysers, 
some throwing water to a hei^t of 
250 ft. Qhe Grand Geyser in the 
Firehole basin is regarded as the 
most majestic in the world. Dazz- 
lingly coloured terraces have 
resulted from eruptions of geyser 
water. Roaming in the park ^ 
elk, naoose, hear, and antelope. 
Ifear its cento is Ydlqwstone 
Lake, an irr^ular body of wato, 
7,745 fii. alt., with a greatest 
Idbg^ of 20 m. and an extreme 
br^th of 16 ah. Other „ 
estpankes arO thb Sfio^bne, 
i^d '!LeWis, tekes. ” , , 

' ; ^tEhe: ‘icilpW&toh^ river,' , ;^ch 
a|',,lhe '$.'"6!Eid;aiid 
is^es '2fir.,m^;'''is',|we(}ip- 

'i&ted/' 'two, 
beahtlfdi £a&, 

h^', and the i ^ lo^or 

oh, 300 ft. h^, and tovacses ^e 
Gatod 0^ a abbtrt 20'ia. 

''Mth pbrpeMiciilkr he^t' ' 
(ff lJ200ft. To thbaahdAbf lie 
a t&nW iwvdcihg 
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nearly 2,000 sq. m., which was 
added in 1891. The region was 
partially explored in 1805 ; in 
1869 it was surveyed, and two 
years later a thorough exploration 
was carried out. See Geyser. 

Yellow Wood {Zanthoxylum). 
Genus of prickly shrubs and trees 
of the family Rutaoeae. They 
are natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. They have alter- 
nate leaves broken up into three or 
more leaflets. Small flowers are 
white or greenish, in clusters, and 
fruits are in most species aro- 
matic, with a peppery pungency. 
The wood is y^ow, and used for 
cabinet work, walking sticks, etc. 
Z. americanum is called the tooth- 
ache tree from its fruits and bark 
being used as a remedy for that 
trouble. Z. ven^icum, an Aus- 
tralian species, is so named be- 
cause its hark contains a poisonous 
principle. 

Yellow Wood. Alternative 
name for fustic, a yellow dyestuff, 
obtained from Rhus cotinus and 


was eventually ejected from the 
Dhala district by British air 
action, and in 1934 withdrew from 
the protectorate territories as a 
condition of a* treaty of friendship 
between Yemen and Great Britain. 
Italy had a major share in the 
development of Yemen and sup- 
plied the country with technical 
material and personnel. In 1937 
Yemen and Italy signed a 25-year 
treaty of friendship, whereby 
Yemen recognized Italy’s conquest 
of Abyssinia. 

During the Second Great War, 
Yemen was benevolently neutral 
towards the Allies and enjoyed 
considerable prosperity supplying 
agricultural products to the Middle 
East armies. The kingdom was) a 
constituent of the Arab League 
created on March 22, 1945, and was 
admitted a member of the United 
Nations in Aug., 1947. In 1946 
she was granted a credit of 
£200,000 by the U.S.A. for the 
purchase of surplus stores in the 
Middle East. 


Yenangyaung. Town of Bur- 
ma, on the Irawadi, 120 m. N.N.W. 
of Prome. It is the centre of the 
chief Burmese oilfield, to which it 
gives its name. Before the Second 
Great War, Yenangyaung wells 
produced 8,000 barrels daily, but 
destruction of installations hy the 
British army during the Japanese 
advance reduced production to a 
maximum of 800 barrels daily 
throughout the Japanese occupa- 
tion. Yenangyaung was re- 
covered April 21, 1946, hy the 
British 23rd corps in its advance 
down the Irawadi towards Ran- 
goon, the whole oilfield being 
cleared by April 25. See Burma 
Campaign of 1941-46. 

Yenikale, Strait of. Alterna- 
tive name for the Russian strait of 
Kerch (q.v»). 

Yenisei. A river of central 
Siberia, R.S.P.S.R. One of the 
longest rivers in the world, it rises 
in the Tuva region, crosses Siberia 
from S. to N., and flows into the 
Arctic Ocean by the estuary 


Moms tinctoria. See Fustic. 

YembO) Yaitbo, or Yaitrit. 
Seaport of the Hejaz, Arabia. On 
the Red Sea, it hes about 130 m. 
S.W. of Medina, of which it is the 
shipping centre, ranking com- 
mercially next after Jeddah. Dur- 
ing the First Great War it was 
captured from the Turks in 1916 
by the Hejaz army, in cooperation 
with the British fleet. 

Yemen. Kingdom of Arabia, 
The Arabia Felix of the ancients, 
Yemen means ‘*the land on the 
right hand ” (of Syria). It lies in 
the S.W. comer of Arabia and is 
bounded W. by the Red Sea, N. 
by the Hejaz, E. by the Arabian 
Desert, and S. by Aden. The high- 
lands and central plateau are the 
most fertile part of Arabia and 
produce extensive crops of w^eat, 
barley, millet, coffee, and oats. 

Until the First Great War, 
Yraien formed part of the Turkish 
empire and was divided into the 
vilayets of Hodeida, Sana, and 
Taiz. In 1918 Yemen was pyo- 
elaimed an independent kingdom 
under an imam who was the head of 
the Zeidi sect of the Shiite branch 
of the Islamic faith. Soon after 
the setting up of the new kingdom* 
the imam of Yemen occupied the 
Tehama coast lands between S, 
Hodeida and Sheikh Said, together 
with tjie territory of the Shafaj 
sect of Stnmi Muslims bordering 
the Aden protectorate. 

Betwe^ 19^ and 19^28, Yemen 
ma4o a ixyteiber of en^baciiments 
on the Aden protectorate, to 
which the imam laid claim on 
historical grounds. The imam 


On Feb.' 17, 1948, the imam 
Yahya Muhammud Hamid Ud 
Din and three of his sons were 
assassinated at the instigation of 
Abdulla al Wazir, head of one of 
the leading families of Yemen. 
AhduUa al Wazir proclaimed him- 
self imam but, unable to maintain 
his position, was executed by loy- 
alist forces ; Seif-el-Islam Ahmed, 
eldest son of Yahya, succeeding. 

Yemen has an area of 74,000 sq. 
m. and an est. pop. of 3,500,000. 
Its trade, most of which passes 
through the port of Hodeida (pop. 
30,000) to Massawa and Aden, 
thence to Europe, exceeds that of 
the remainder of Arabia. The 
principal export has been coffee, 
but the discovery of considerable 
oil deposits in 1947 seemed likely 
to alter that. The capital, Sana, 
has a pop. of 40,000. See Arabia. 

Yen. Japanese monetary unit. 
It is coined in normal times in 5, 
10, and 20 yen gold pieces. The 



Yen. Both sides of the silver coin 
formerly current, hiOf actpid diameter 

single yen is not coined, though a 
oneYen silver piece was formerly 
current. The yen is divided into 
100 sen or 1,000 rin. When the 
gold standard was adopted, its 
nominal value was 2s. OJd. 


formed hy its mouth (Bay of 
Yenisei). It is at least 2,600 m. 
in length, and is navigable through- 
out most of its course during the 
summer. On or near the banks are 
Krasnoyarsk,' Yeniseisk, andTuru- 
khansk. 

Yeo. Name of several English 
rivers. There are two in Somerset : 
one, also called the Ivel, rises in 
Dorset near Milhome Port, and 
flows 24 m. generally W. past 
Yeovil to join the Parret at Lang- 
port ; the other, about 16 m. long, 
runs N.W. from near Harptree to 
Woodspring Bay in the Bristol 
Channel, 4 m. S.E. of Weston- 
super-Mare, The name is also 
given to streams near Exeter and 
near Barnstaple, Devon. 

Yeola. Town of India, in Nasik 
dist., Bombay state. . It is 13 
m. S.S.E. of Mamnhd junction on 
the branch rly. line through Ah- 
madnagar. Silks, cottons, and 
gold and silver wire and thread 
are manufactured. ' 

Yeoman. English word origin- 
ally meaning a countryman, and 
later used for a cls-ss of those wbo 
cultivate the soil. In Chaucer the 
yeomen sifte retainers, but later 
appear to have become small free- 
holders, the intermediate class b^ 
tween the gentry and the labour- 
ers. The word was also used for 
farmers, those who rented latnd. 
In the 18th century the land- 
holding yeomen declined in nuih- 
ber. The older meaning of re- 
tainer still exists in yeoman of the 
guard, yeoman usher of the black 
rod, and other titles of pffiois.ls of 
the royal hoiisehold. 
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Yeomanry* Cavalry regiments 
of the British territorial army. 
They are so called because at their 
original formation they were re- 
cruited and commanded on a 
county basis, farmers and yeomen 
serving in the ranks and gentry as 
officers. AH alike provided their 
own horses, uniform, accoutre- 
ments, and saddlery, the govt, 
issuing only swords and pistols. 
Officers and men were unpaid, 
except on embodiment, when they 
received army rates. Liability was 
for home service in the event of 
invasion or civil riot, but units 
could not be compelled to serve 
outside their own cotmties. 


which accompanied the R.N. div. 
to Antwerp. In 1915 four regts. 
were drafted to France and bri- 
gaded with regular cavalry, and 
nine were formed into an i"f' {/re- 
vised dismounted force for Galli- 
poli. Only in Palestine was oppor- 
tunity offered for the use of large 
horsed formations. Fourteen 
yeomanry regts. served with 
Allenby, and El Mughar, executed 
entirely by yeomanry, was the 
last great cavalry battle. In 1917, 
18 regts. were dismounted to form 
the 74th infantry, the broken spur 
div., which served in Palestine, 
Macedonia, France, and Flanders, 
When the Territorial force was 


Yeomen of the Guard. Small 
military corps, officially styled the 
King’s Body Guard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard. See Beefeater. 

Yeomen of the Guard, The, 
OB The Mbretihae and his 
Maid. Comic opera in 2 acts by 
Gilbert, with music by Sullivan. It 
was produced Oct. 3, 1888, at the 
Savoy Theatre, London, where it 
ran for 423 performances. It is the 
only one of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas to have a “ natural ” 
as opposed to a fantastic plot ; 
also the only one to end on a note 
of sadness. The setting is the Tower 
of London, the period is Tudor. 

Yeovil. Mun. bor. and market 


Although a few yeomanry troops 
were raised in 1761, they were not 
organized on a regimental basis 
until 1794, when Carnot was mak- 
ing preparations for a French in- 
vasion. In 1796 the Provisional 
Cavalry Act was passed whereby 
every owner of ten horses was 
required to find and equip one 
cavalryman for the militia. Six 
months later an amendment per- 
mitting the substitution of yeo- 
manry for provisional cavalry in 
the county quotas stimulated the 
formation of voluntary units. At 
the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
the yeomanry had 44,000 officers 
and men, and the limitation as to 
place of service in Great Britain 
had been abolished. Failure by 
the French to stage a major in- 
vasion prevented all but one regt. 
from going on active service t the 
exception was the Pembroke Yeo- 
manry, embodied to deal with a 
small raid on Fishguard in 1797, 
All but some 50 yeomanry regts. 
were disbanded, and those that 
remained were seldom embodied 


reorganized as the Territorial army 
in 1921, only the 14 senior yeo- 
manry regts. were retained" as 
horsed units, the remaining 41 
being converted into artillery bdes., 
armoured car cos., and engineer 
and signal units. At the outbreak 
of the Second Great War, most of 
them went to France with the 
B.E.F. The Lothians and Border 
Horse were attached to the 51st 



Yeoril, Somerset. Parish church of S. John the B^tist 


town, giving its name to a co. con- 
stituency, of Somerset, England. 
On the Yeo, or Ivel, 127 m. W.S. W. 
of London, it is a rly junction. 
The chief building is the church 
of S. John the Baptist, a Per- 
pendicular edifice with an old 
crypt. The town, noted for gloves, 
is also an agricultural centre. 
It became a borough in the 13th 
century, and its chief officer was 
-r vv the port-reeve, 

until a new char- 
ter was granted 
in 1853. Import- 
ant fairs were 
] held here, and the 
glove making was 
introduced about 
1560. Pop. (esti- 
i mated) 19,000. 

Y e r k e s , 
Chablbs Tyson 
(1837-1905). 
American finan- 
cier, bom at Phila- 
delphia, June 25, 

olmtbeBwtBt 


except during the weavers’ and 
Chartist riots. At the outbreak of 
the S. African War, strength had 
fallen to 10,000 officers and men. 
Of these, 3,000 volunteered to go 
^0 the Cape in newly-formed bat- 
talions of Imperial Yeomanry 
armed ahd organized as mounted 
infantry. They proved so useful in 
the war of movement against the 
Boers that further units were 
raised, and at the end of the war 
32,000 men were on active service 
trained by original yeomanry regts. 

In 1902 the Yeomanry wae re- 
organized on the lines of the regu- 
lar‘ cavalry and its establishment 
was fixed at 55 regts;, each of four 
squadrons. In 1907 al units w^ere 
absorbed by the new l^ritoaiaJ 
force, r^ts^ to be ad- 

ministered m. a basis. Ib 

the First Great War the ymftmsatf 
mobilised p its first ;u:ibiit ih action 
was the 0!xfc»dsibte 


armoured div. and became the flirst 
British mechanised unit in action ,* 
retreating to St. Val5ry, it formed 
the rearguard on the perimeter and 
was the last British unit fighting in 
1940 in France. AH horsed yeo- 
manry regte, went to Palestine trith 
the 1st C8n?alry div. and were mech- 
anised, jo ining th& 8fch army in 
1942, to serve throtrghotrt the N. 
Africa and Itciy eampaagns. The* 
Wilfcshife Yeomaiilry Wais first tb 
break through at Alaznein ; a 
squadron of the Lothians and 
Border HorS^ was first into Timis ; 
a.nri in' Italy ih®- I^hyslda^e Y 

Vrftft the first British Unit to 
reach t^ P«>- Be 1^7 all mechanr 
ised ^valiy yeomanry mrits were 
tcf regukar cavahy and 
JEtoyal Tshk cqEps r^ts. as, part of 
■the,'Epya|''Arukn^'Op^ 

North Yeomanry the 

recomii,ai8saniee regt. Of the Ifith 
' airhc3bjei.'djv* (TJL). • 


ancier began about 1873, and in a 
few years he had acquired a 
national reputation by his develop- 
ment of the street rly. system of 
IMadelphja. In 1881 he turned his 
attention to Chicago, where he ulti- 
mately controlled the street and 
eleVat^ rly. In London at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century he 
greatly developed the tube 
temS. A pMfenthrojfist, Yerkes 
eaxdowed the observat^ named 
alter Mm at CMeagO Universfiy 
in 1892* He died Ifeb. 29, 1905; 

fd- 1584). A Cossack 
chief. Be fiouri^ed to the rei^ of 
Ivan 4ie Terrible conq^uered A 
SIbacia. At thetoa^-^ 
ga&n of Stefganov he ca^^Ssed 
the in lo80^ Khat t 

KuidhEiiii, and sriaed his doma^ha. 

ii% the Irmfh' 

■ ■ , Ml. of 

land; Cto l>artiixE^ 9 m; ^ ol 
It; Mjgli 
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Yevpatoria, Crimean seaport 
better known outside Kussia as 
Eupatoria 

Yew {Taxus). Genus of ever- 
green trees, of the Coniferae family. 
The common yew {T. haccata) is a 
native of "Great 
Britain, and other 
species have been 
introduced from 
America and Japan 
at various dates. 

They may be planted 
in any deep, rich, 
moist soil in shrub- 
beries, on law’ns* or 
with a view to form- 
ing hedges, but care ^ 
should be taken with ® 
regard to position, as 
the foliage is poison- 


jM,. 


Yew. Foliage o£ the common 
yew, Tazus haccata 


Yiddish (Ger. judUch, Jewish). 
Name given to a ^alect or dialects 
spoken by the Jews in various parts 
of the world. The Jews who mi- 
from Germany to the east 
of Eu/ope in the 14th century took 
. with them their 
mother-tongue. This, 
with an admixture of 
Hebrew and foreign 
words, gradually 
developed into a 
peculiar jargon. 
After the return to 
the west in the 17th 
century this jargon 
held its ground, and 
forms the basis of a 
popular dialect of 
? German- Jewish in all 

sbacoata parts of Europe and 


ous to cattle. The yew is of very also in America. It is estimated 


slow growth, and, while of stately 
spreading habit, rarely attains to 
a height of more than 40 ft. Some 


that 70 p.c. of the words in Yiddish 
are of German origin, 20 p.c. 
Hebrew, and' 10 p.c. ftom other 


specimens are said to be over two languages. Yiddish is much spoken 


thousand years old. The Irish 
yew is ornamental. Bee. Botany; 
Conifer; Forestry; Topiary. 

Yezd OB Yazd. Town of Persia, 
capital of a prov. of the same name. 
It is about 170 m. E.S.E. of Ispa- 
han, lies in a fertile oasis, and is to 
be served by rly. It manufactures 
silks, cotton, felt, and pottery. 
Yezd is the seat of the Guebers, 
who are Zoroastrians. Pop. 60,000. 
The prov., wedge-shaped, is 
bounded E. by iQiorassan and 
Kerman, S. by E^ars, N.W. by Ispa- 
han and Samnan Damghan. 

Yezidi OR Yazidi. Religious 
community of Iraq and the neigh- 
bouring Turkish Kurdistan and 
Armenia. Known as devil-wor- 
shippers, they number about 1 7,000. 
They speak a Kurdish dialect and 
are illiterate, hut industrious, 
chaste, cleanly, and courteous. 


in the East End of London, where 
newspapers are printed in it with 
Hebrew characters, and theatrical 
performances given. Bee Jews. 

Yield Point and Stress. A 
phenomenon characteristic of some 
metals, notably mild steel, and 
shown up on the graph indicating 
strain variation with stress. At a 
certain point above the elastic 
limit a slight increment of stress 
gives rise to a sudden appreciable 
increase in strain. This point of 
sudden increase is the yield point 
and the corresponding stress the 
yield stress. 

Ying Yang. In Chinese phil- 
osophy, the beginning of every- 
thing. From Tai-Gie are gener- 
ated the two elements, Ying and 
Yang, which form the combination 
by which the formation of all ma- 
terial things is rendered possible. 


Based on the worship of good and Ying means the female or the nega- 


evil,' their religion may be a sur- 
vival of Zoroastrianism, but has 
assimilated Christian, Muslim, and 
Magian customs ; e.gr. they- both 
baptize and circumcise the naales. 


tive element, and Yang the male, or 
positive element. In order to di- 
vide the Tai-Cie circle into Ying 
and Yang, so that the two elements 
would be equal to each other in 


aim Piay take seven wives. Their magnitude, and that one would jut 
chief ritual object is a peacock of into the other to show their inti- 
yellow copper, carried once a year mate relationship, a curved line is 
through the villages, all prostrat- drawn in the circle. The symbol 
ing themselves. The devil, whose is widely used in China to mean 
name is not pronounced, is vener- good luck or prosperity. It is the 
ated in the expectation of reward emblem of Korea 


wlmu be regains paradise. Priest- 
hood is in six ranks, all inherited. 

^Ypto. Large island of Japan 
also kttowii as Hokkaido (S'.®.). 

YggdXBi^. In Norse mytho- 
lo^, the world tre^ also called 
Odin’s ash, Odin’s sfeed, and. the 


gallows tree. Its bran'diis spread and the earth, 
above the heavens,' and in them Ymuiden o] 
animals lived. Bee Jotun; Mimir. of the Netherla 


Yxnir. In Norse mythology, the 
hero of a crude cosmogonic myth. 
According to the Prose Edda he 
was a giant fofmed by the thaw- 
ing ice of Ginnungagap^ the yawn- 
ing gap or primeval chaos. From 
his body were made the heavens . 


Ymuiden ob Ijicuiden. Town 
of the Netherlands, in the prov. of 


N. Holland. It is situated behind 
the dunes at the W. end of the 
North Sea Canal which cormects 
it with Amsterdam, 15 m. to the 
E.S.E. Near are the locks which 
protect the canal when the tide is 
at the flood. Quays and other 
shipping facilities make the place 
a growing outport for Amsterdam. 
The fishery is valuable, and there 
are ice and chemical works. Pop., 
with Velsen, 46,004. 

Yochow. Former treaty port 
of China, in Hunan prov. It is 
situated at the point where the 
Tung Ting Lake connects with the 
Yang-tse, and was opened to 
foreign trade in 1899. Pop. 25,612. 

Yodel. Primitive form of song 
in falsetto. It originated in 
Switzerland and is probably de- 
rived from the Ranz des Vaohes, a 
melody played on the Alpen horn, 
for calling the cattle home. 
Yodelling is free in metre and 
rhythm and generally uses the 
restricted scale of the natural 
harmonics of such instruments as 
the Alpen horn. 

-Yoga (Skt., effort). One of the 
six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy. It teaches the sup- 
pression of all fleshly desires and 
self-concentration to attain unity 
with God. Its followers (yogis) 
practise asceticism and various 
penances believed to confer super- 
natural powers. They worship 
Siva and their chief sanctuary 
is at Benares. F. Yeats-Brown’s 
Bengal Lancer was a popular book 
about the dabbling of a Western 
mind in Yoga philosophy. Consult 
Yoga for You, C. Bragdon, 1948. 

Yokohama. Principal seaport 
of Japan. It stands on the E. 
coast of Honshu Island, on Tokyo 
Bay, 15 m. S. by W. of Tokyo, 
with which it is connected by the 
oldest rly. line in the country. 
Yokohama superseded Kana- 
gawa, which it includes, as a 
treaty port in 1859. Among its 
chief buildings were the oustopi 
bouse, court house, and prefec-. 
tural offices. Its commodious haj> 
hour, protected by massive break- ' 
waters, was well equipped. Silk,’ 
was one of the chief articles of 
export, others being coal, copp^i; 
and tea. The principal impojrts 
were cotton and woollen goqdf^ ; 
sugar, petroleum, and metal wa^ 
Pop. (1940) 968,091. . ^ 

In 1854 Commodore 
landed here. The port grew ? 
foreshore was reclaimed from to 
sea ; water-works were potaipJ©&^ 
in 1887, and new harbour works 
1896. On Sept. 1, 1928, 
hama was almost destroyed, by; 
earthauake. An obiect of 
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Yokohama, Japan. General view of the seaport showing damage caused by air 
raids during the Second Great War 


U.S. air attack during the Second 
Great War — 3,200 tons of fire 
bombs were dropped on it in one 
day alone, May 28, 1945 — ^Yoko- 
hama had more than 130,000 
houses destroyed and some 700,000 
homeless at the end of that war. 

Yokosiika. One of the chief 
naval stations of Japan. It stands 
on the W.^side of Tokyo Bay, on 
Honshu Island, 15 m. S. of Yoko- 
hama. Pop. 85,750. 

Yola. One of the northern 
provs. of Nigeria. It is bounded 
E. by British and French Camer- 
oons, and is traversed from E. to 
W. by the Benue river. Yola, the 
capital city, is situated on that 
river. Area, 11,600 sq. m. 

Yom Kippiir. Jewish day of 
atonement. The most solemn 
occasion in the year, it falls on the 
10th day of Tishri, the first month 
of the ecclesiastical and seventh 
of the civil calendar. See Atone- 
ment, Day of. 

Yonge, Charlotte Mary 
(1823-1901). A British author. 
She was born Aug. 11, 1823, 

at Otterboume, 

Hants, where 
she lived all her 
life and died 
March 24, 1901. 
The inculcation 
of the High 
Church faith is 
the d-ominating 
note of her long 
novels, 
mostly his- 
torical, the first to achieve a 
striking . success being The Heir of 
Redolyjffe, 1853. Other well- 
known romances are The Daisy 
Chain, Heartsease, The Dove in 
the Eagle’s Nest (placed in medie- 
val Germany), The little Duke. 
She wrote history of a amiple ch^- : 
actex^ including of England, 
1848 ; PawdM Hlstic^^^ b^ 
and, England, , ’ I'S'li i ifee .'de^ 
servedly pbpufe ; 

Deeds, ; land Ihe 
, Hiefnry 


Consult G, M. Y., G. Battiscombe, 
5th. ed. 1945 ; Victorian Best- 
Seller, M. Mare and A. Percival, 
1948. Pron. Yung. 

Yonkers. City of New York, 
U.S. A., in Westchester co. A 
residential suburb of New York 
city, which it adjoins on the N., it 
is served by the New York Central 
and Hudson River rly. Settled in 
1660, Yonkers was chartered as a 
city in 1872. There are rly. yards, 
and manufactures include head- 
gear, carpets, wire, and patent 
medicines. Pop. 142,598, fourth 
biggest in the state. 

Yonne. River of France, an 
affluent of the Seine. It rises in 
the heights of Morvan and flows 
generally N., across Ni5vre and 
Yonne depts., for about 150 m. 
Its chief tributaiy is the Arman- 
9 oh. See Auxerre. 

Yoxme. Department of France. 
Formed of parts of the provs. of 
Champagne, Burgundy, and Or- 
l^anais, it lies ^jacent to the 
depts. of 06te-d’Or, Nievre, Loiret, 
Seine-et-Mame, and Aube. The 
surface is variM ; in the N.E. lies 
part of the chalky Champagne 
Pouilleuse, S. of which lies the 
Forest of Otho ; the Terre Plaine 
in the S.E. is a rich oereal-growing 
dist. The chief river is the Yonne, 
with its tributaries, the Core, 
Serein, RaviHon, Vanne, 

Mainly agricultural, the dept, 
produces wheat, oats, b^!!^, etc., 
and Hxe vineyards exe rich and. of 
good qxiaEtyj Chabj^ being of 
the wine bentres^ There are 
foundries, hrewerjes, and qh^- 
ries, and manufactures of leather* 
hosiery,, tods, glass, and 

' 'capitai' Us Ar^erre^ , , 

, '2^8^:, m. ' POj^ \ 

Prhs^m, sdlfifer.,, ' ,B0r;a'':at 
Pd^p^ 17^, bn 

eeCTedthe'Dutbh in thie'ESae^ Indies- 
Aboni'',' 'bfe ’’ relasbaied'' 


in the Prussian army, and in 1812 
led the contingent sent to the 
Grand Army which invaded Rus- 
sia. But Yorok hated the French 
alliance, and his influence led to 
the Tauroggen convention with 
the tsar and a declaration of war 
against Napoleon. Yorck led 
troops in the fighting of 1814, his 
greatest success being at Warien- 
burg. Made a count and a field- 
marshal, he died March 4, 1830. 

Yoredale Series. Group of 
sedimentary rocks of lower Car- 
boniferous age, found in N. and W. 
Yorks and Westmorland, Eng- 
land. They consist of a rhythmic 
succession of shale, sandstone, and 
limestone repeated several times. 
Hard beds form steep scarp slopes 
and hill spurs ; in valleys they 
often form waterfalls. Yoredale is 
an alternative for Uredale, the 
valley of the Ure, but both names 
are less common than Wensley- 
dale (gr.u.) except in this geological 
context. 

Yorick. In Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let (Act. V, scene 1), the one-time 
jester whose skull Hamlet picks up 
in the grave-digging scene, saying, 
“ Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, 
Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, 
of most excellent fancy.” It has 
been hazarded that the passage 
contains a tribute to Richard 
Tarleton, the comedian (d. 1588). 
Sterne introduces himself with a 
sermon as Parson Yorick into 
Tristram Shandy; hence Yorick 
has become applied to that author. 

York. City and mun. bor. and 
CO. town of Yorks, England. It 
stands in the Ainsty between the 
^ ^ three Ridings, at 

\ the confluence of 

myiiiii * / 

the Foss, IBS m. 

TO of Lon- 

don, and is serv- 

Uglffl ed by main r^ys. 

SfcJlii a Points iilus.) 

The industries in- 
“ elude iron found- 

yoadr stnis carriage 

building, printing, milliiig, making 
gl^s botdes, and and con- 

i^tionery works. Tlt PI^tagene'^ 

' or 

,'^om^ a''39eii;&et tip'' the 

, ian^iqk«%-;,:, 

Its 

, cpDroh'l of 
■ 7ish 'oeaWijy 

' ; ! ofeWBcii^jr „ w ■ 

',jgUss and chapitl^ 
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and includes examples of the E.E.j 
Decorated, and Early and Late 
Perpendicular styles. On both 
sides of the beautiful W. fa9ade 
rise two towers, 201 ft. ; in the 
N.W. tower is hung the bell called 
Great Peter. The central tower or 
Great Lantern rises 216 ft. Total 
length, E. to W., 519 ft. ; extreme 
breadth, 224 ft. The lofty choir is 
separate from the naTe by a Late 
Gothic screen. There is a Late 
Norman crypt; in the chapter 
library are 8,000 boohs and numer- 
ous valuable MSS. Paulinus was 
the first bishop of York, 627-33 ; 
Egbert the first archbishop, 732-66. 

There are many other churches 
of note, some with beautiful old 


of interest are remains of the 
Gothic guildhall, destroyed in a 
“ Baedeker ” raid, April 28, 1942 ; 
the ancient hall of the Merchant 
Adventurers, public library, three 
museums, S. William’s College, 
Tudor manor house, S. Mary’s con- 
vent, and endowed schools. There 
are narrow, crooked streets, like 
the Shambles, with gabled over- 
hanging houses. The 17th century 
palace of the archbishop is at 
Bishopthorpe. 

At Clementhorpe is a park of 20 
acres, presented by Rowntree & 
Co., Ltd., in 1921 as a memorial to 
men of the firm who were disabled 
or killed in the Eirst Great War. 
York races are held on the Knaves- 


Chlorus died here. Parliaments 
were held at York in the reign of 
Henry II and later. William the 
Conqueror laid siege to the city 
and destroyed it ; following a siege 
of more than a year, it capitulated 
to the parliamentarians after Mars- 
ton Moor. The title lord mayor 
of York dates from 1389. Market 
day, Sat. Pop. est. 105,970. 

Bibliography, Histories and de- 
scriptions by F. Drake, 1736 ; W. 
Hargrove, 1818 ; J. Browne, 1838- 
47 ; G. A, Poole and J, W. Hugall, 
1860 ; R. Davies, 1880 ; T. Wid- 
drington, ed. C. Caine, 1897 ; M, 
Spence and M. E. Everatt, 1948. 

York. City of Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of York co. 



glass. In the grounds of the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, 1822, 
are the ruins of S. Leonard’s Hos- 
pital, 1260-80, the largest of its 
kind in medieval England ; and 
those of the IJth century S. Mary’s 
Abbey, a Benedictine foundation. 
Clifford’s Tower (E.E.) overlooks 
the county assize court and the 
former prison, now a folk museum 
of unique character. Other features 


mire. Cattle and produce markets 
are municipal. One member is re- 
turned to parliament. The city is 
the h. q, of Northern Command. 

The Eboraeum of the Romans, 
York became the capital of the 
British province and headquarters 
of the 6th legion- 
Hadrian lived her 
in 120 ; Severn 
and Constantiu 


On Oodorus Creek, 95 m. W. of 
Philadelphia, it is served by the 
Pennsylvania and other rlys. York 
is the centre of a rich agricultural 
region. It was laid out by Penn’s 
surveyors in 1741, and a handsome 
Quaker meeting house of 1765 still 


iTork. The cathedral or mihster of S. Peter, which presents, especially in the west front here shown, one of the 
perfect examples of Perpcm^ottlar architecture in England. Top, right, part of thONpld city wfhs 
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stands. York was the first lasting 
settlement in the state west of the 
Susquehanna. The continental 
congress made it the national 
capital for nine months in 1777-78. 
Incorporated in 1787, it became a 
city 100 years later. Poundry pro- 
ducts, vehicles, bricks, furniture, 
clothing, and tobacco are made. 
Pop. 55,712. 

York, House oe. Name given 
to the descendants of Edmund, 
(1341-1402), duke of York. They 
reigned in England, 1461-86, and 
on their behalf the Wars of the 
Roses were fought. In 1385 
Richard H made his uncle, Ed- 
mund of Langley, duke of York. 
Edmund had two sons ; the elder, 
Edward, succeeded to the title, but 
left no sons when he was killed 
leading the vanguard at Agincourt. 
The younger son, Richard, earl of 
Cambridge, had been executed for 
treason against Henry V in the 
same year, 1415. His son Richard 
succeeded to the dukedom. 

But Richard was descended 
from Edward III not only through 
Edmund of York, his fifth son. 
Edward’s third son, Lionel, duke 
of Clarence, left an only daughter 
Philippa, who married Edmund 
Mortimer, earl of March. Their 
granddaughter Anne was the wife 
of Richard of Cambridge and the 
mother of Richard of York. By 
the death of Anne’s brother, Ed- 
mund, earl of March, without sons 
in 1425, Richard became, through 
his mother, the heir of Lionel of 
Clarence, through his father and 
uncle heir of Edmund of York. 

After the death of Richard of 
York his sons, Edward IV and 
Richard III, represented the 
family. Richard was killed at Bos- 
worth in 1485, after which his 
nephew Edward, earl of Warwick, 
son of George, duke of Clarence, 
was head of the Yorkists until he 
was executed in 1499, The house 
of York was represented thereafter 
only by females. One of these, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Edward! IV, was the wife of Henry 
VH, who thus claimed the estates 
of the dukedom of York. A sister 
of Edward IV, another Elizabeth, 
wife of John de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, left sons who gave trouble 
to the Tudors until the death of the 
last of them in 1625. A daugh^r 
of George of . Olarenoe me^cjied 
Sir Richard Pole, and she too 
had several sons. Lanuoajsrter; 

Roses, Wars of the. 

York, Ebbpbeigk. AujuusTus, 

Buke op Briti^ spl- 

dier. The second of G^rge m 
was beam Aug. 16, 1 766, and intend* 
ed for the^a^y*. "-Ad. 


found by giving him as a baby the 
bishopric of Osnabriick. In 1784 
he was made duke of York and 
Albany and a 
lieut.-gen. In 
1791 he mar- 
ried Frederica. 
(1767-1820), 
daughter of 
the Prussian 
king Frederick 
WMam n. 

■ II In 1793 the 
Frederick Augustus, duke was in 
5^.® command of a 

British soldier r™. 

Alter T. Phillips 

join the allied 
armies in invading France. Show- 
ing courage but no skill, he was 
easily beaten at Dunkirk and 
Tournai and in 1794 Pitt forced 
the king to recall him. In 1799 he 
took another force to the Nether- 
lands. Field-marshal from 1795, 
York was made commander-in- 
chief in 1798, and did a good deal 
to improve the tone and discipline 
of the army. He was compelled to 
retire in 1809, as his mistress, Mary 
Ann Clarke, was charged with 
bribery, but was again commander- 
in-chief, 1811-27. He died Jan. 5, 
1827. The “brave old duke of 
York *’ of nursery rhyme, he is 
commemorated by a column at the 
foot of Waterloo Place, London. 

York, Riohabd, Duke op (1411- 
60). English nobleman. Bom Sept. 
21, 1411, he was the son of Richard, 

earl of Cam- gr 

bridge. His ; 
grandfather j 
was Edmund, | 
duke of York, j . 

§on of Edward < 

III, and when ' 
his uncle Ed- j 
ward was killed 

becaine the 

head of his branch of the rdyal 
family. Jh 1466 he was made 
iientenant-genqral for Henry VI 
in Frmoe, and for some years was 
in charge of ftie warftire there. 

In 1447 he snooeeded Gloueesftar 
as chief opponent gf the court 
party, and was sent to hc^bnd ae 
lieutenant, but’in 1450 he retpmed 
suddenly and led oppositioo tg 
Edmnnd Beaufort, duke of 
seti , It :sras suggested he should 
be declajced h^> but instead he be- 
csime protedicr fe two , 
periods. In 1465 tie Were ef the 
Boses hega#, and ht 6rst York 
^ UPI^ hut by 

1459 he waa wqrsled and 

tbrene, ® fees, ho caught 



him at Sandal Castle, near Wake- 
field, where during the battle he 
was killed, Dec. 30, 1460. York 
was one of the more statesmanlike 
warriors of his time, often trying to 
come to terms without the use of 
force. His wife was Cicely Neville, 
and his sons included Edward IV 
and Richard III. 

York, CARDmAL. For this Jaco- 
bite figure, see Stewart, Henry 
Benedict. 

York and Lancaster Regi- 
mexft. Unit of the British army. 
It was formed in 1881 by the amal- 
gamation of the 65th (North Rid- 
ing) Foot and the 84th (York and 
Lancaster) Foot. Raised in Suffolk, 
1756, as a second hn. of the 12th 
Foot for service in the Seven Years 
War, the 66th Foot became a 
separate regt. in - 

1758. It first saw 
service when it 
took part in the 
capture of Guade- 
loupe, 1759, and ^ 

provided detach- 
ments for forces 
sent to seize Mar- 
tiniqne and Cuba. tS’n.SjJiSr.faL 

home service the 65th again crossed 
the Atlantic and served throughout 
the American War of Independence, 
earning particular distinction at 
Bunker Hill In 1782 it took the 
territorial designation 2nd York- 
shire North Riding regt. In 1 793-94 
the 66th took part in the capture of 
Martinique and Sta. Lucia. After 
being in India for the second Mah- 
ratta War, in 1810 it helped to seize 
Mauritius from the French. Then 
followed service m the Mahratta 
and Pindari Wars. In 1819 the 
65th were in action against Arab 
pirates in the Persian Gulf, and in 
1^6 went to New Zealand, re- 
maining there until the end of the 
Maori Wars in 1865. In 1881 it 
became the 1st bn. of the York and 
Lancaster regt. 

Raised in 1759 for service in In- 
dia, the 84th Eoot took part in tl^ 
Mysore War and 'was disbanded in 
1*763, In 1775 it was fbrm^ again 
in Oanadft Soott^ settleis. 
It serv^ throughout the Ainepcaip 
War of IndepemdenOe ais the Rojal 
Bighiand Endg*??# kited , regt., 
and was again diahaaadod^/ 
formed hi I79?i !it 

Jh 4803 It ^t^^ 

marines for semce in* JndMin 

the 

Then©© ft moved to Pemnspla.^ 
Boring 184?-54 the regt- wi^ % 
Burmm aud it a^ftted in queWmg 
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the Indian Mutiny ; one co. was 
massacred at Cawnpore, and the 
rest were at the relief of Lucknow. 

The York and Lancaster regt. 
fought in the Sudan, 1884, and the 
S. African War. Twenty-two bns. 
were raised for the First Great War 
and gained the honours: Ypres 
1915, *17, ’18; Somme, 1916, ’18 ; 
Messines, 1917, ’18 ; Passchen- 
daele ; Cambrai, 1917, *18 ; Lys ; 
Selle; Piave; Macedonia, 19 IS- 
IS ; Gallipoli, 1916. Service in the 
Second Great included the 
cainpadgns in France, 1940; N. 
Africa ; Crete ; Sicily ; Italy ; 
Burma. The regimental depot is at 
Pontefract. 

York House. Eoyal residence 
in London. Part of St. James’s 
Palace (q.v.), so named since it was 
the residence of George V when 
duke of York, it became the home 
of his son, later Edward Vm. 
Lancaster House {q,v,) was first 
oaled York House. 

Ywksiu^* Largest co.- of 
Englaoid. Its aim is 6,077 sq. m., 
greatest len^h 89 liau, greatest 
breadth 100 m. It is di^ded into 
ridings (g'.v.), Horth R. (2,128 sq. 


m.), West R. (2,775 sq. m.), and 
East R. (1,172 sq. m.), each with 
its separate council administra- 
tion, the capitals of the three rid- 
ings being respectively Northaller- 
ton, Wakefield, and Beverley. At 
the junction of the ridings is the 
“ Ainsty ” of York (6 sq. m.), the 
county town. To the W. of the co. 
the greater part of the Pennine 
Chain, “the backbone of Eng- 
land,” runs from N. to S. (Mickle 
Fell, 2,591 ft.). The co. is bounded 
E. by the North Sea, between the 
estuaries of Tees and Humber, the 
coastline being generally high and 
rooky from the Tees southward to 
Flamborough Head, thence to 
-Spurn Point low and unrelieved. 
I^nd to the N.£. is the moorland 
district of Cleveland and the Ham- 
bleton Hills, and in the E. the 
chalky Yorkshire Wolds. East- 
ward from the Pennines run fam- 
ous and beautiful dales, Swaledale, 
Wensleydale, Nidderdale, Wharfe- 
dale, Afredale, etc. Ip the centre 
is the fl.at vale, or plain, of York. 

Yorkshire is mainly drained by 
the Ouse and its tributaries Swale, 
Ure, Wharfe, Nidd, Aire, Don 


(which rise in the Pennines), and 
Derwent, which rises in the N.E. 
hills. The Ouse flows into the 
North Sea by the Humber estuary. 
The Ribble also rises in the Pen- 
nines, but soon flows W. into Lan- 
cashire. The Tees flows to the 
North Sea in the N., and in the 
N.E. a short river, the Esk, rises in 
the moors and has its own minor 
estuary at Whitby. 

Coal is the most important 
mineral product, the coalfield cov- 
ering most of the S.W. of the 
county, now largely industriaUsed, , 
with the cities of Sheffield and 
Leeds as great industrial and com- 
mercial centres, and busy, if un- 
beautifhl, towns such as Barnsley, 
Rotherham, and Dewsbury. Iron 
ore as well as coal is worked m 
Cleveland, with Middlesbrough the 
centre of the industry as well As 
its seaport. Limestone and sah^: 
stone are important. Bradfbirdi 
(another city) and Huddersfield 
are leading centres of woollepmah- ' 
ufacture, which ‘ engages a tejge 
part of the W. Riding. ; , 

On the other hand, the N^ and : 
E. Ridings are mainly agriculttcr# 
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Sheep fanning and horse breeding 
are leading activities, and there are 
extensive cereal crops. Yorkshire 
hams have been famous, as is 
Wensleydale cheese. York and 
Ripon are cathedral cities. Popu- 
lar holiday towns on the coast are 
(N. to S.) Redcar, Saltbum, Whit- 
by, Scarborough, Piley, Bridling- 
ton, and Hornsea, and there are 
also the picturesque fishing villages 
of Staithes, Runswiok, and Robin 
Hood’s Bay, as well as smaller re- 
sorts. Harrogate is an inland spa. 
Doncaster is famous for its rly. 
works and its racecourse. The 
county is well served by rlys., and 
the Great North Road runs 
through it from Bawtry in the S. 
to Darlington, just across the Dur- 
ham border in the N. There are 
many ancient castles, as well as 
such great estates as Harewood, 
Castle Howard, Bolton, Went- 
worth Woodhouse, Famley, Gar- 
rowby. Among numerous beautiful 
abbey ruins are those of Fountains, 
Kirkstall, Jervaulx, Riev^iulx, Bol- 
ton, Whitby, and Byland. Exclud- 
ing boroughs, Yorkshire returns 
20 M.P.S. Pop. : W. Riding, 
3,352,555; N. Riding, 469,375; 
E. Riding, 482,936. 

Liteeaby Associations, etc. 
The name of Caedmon, first Eng- 
lish poet, is closely linked with 
Whitby Abbey, as is that of the 
Venerable Bede. Wycliffe was 
bom at Hipswell, near Richmond, 
and CoverdEle is said to have taken 
his name there&om. Ascham was 
bom at Kirkby Wiske. Stem^ 
who held the livings of Sutton 
(near York), Stillington, and Cox- 
wold, drew ujwn local characters 
for the persons in Tristram Shandy, 
which he wrote at Coxwold. Syd- 
ney Smith was for 20 years rector 
of Foston. At Haworth is the par- 
sonage where the Bronte sisters 
lived ; they were bom at Thorn- 
ton, near Bradford. Scott wrote of 
Jervaulx in Ivanhoe, of Whitby in 
Marmion, and of the Barnard 
Castle dist. in Rokeby. In the last 
district also Dickens placed his 
villainous schoolmaster Squeers. 
Wordsworth found inspiration in 
the county for Hartleap Well, The 
White Doe of Rylstone^ etc. Ly^ 
ton wrote Of Kinaresl^rough; in 
Eugene Aram and of Hiddl^am in 
The Last of; ^e Barons. .1^ 
Gaskdl set . so^es of Sylvia^s 
LoVem at Whitby, and the s^e 
plttoe^ures^ Rrstm Stoker’s 
sationaf romance, D^^acnila. Miuy , 
' LuiSl3il''W^ a wce^po^^ar 'kovp^' 
w^ho"'iu' ■'The:P»ym''Hp!der'^^!'' 

Hill 

'anid ''di^ ' i ; 


who have drawn fully on York- 
shire scenes and characters include 
J. B. Priestley (a native of Brad- 
ford), Phyllis Bentley (a native 
of Halifax), and Leo Walmsley, 
who wrote of the Robin Hood’s 
Bay district. Humbert Wolfe was 
educated at Bradford. The Vic- 
toria History of the co. appeared 
in 3 vols., 1907-14. • 

Turner, while visiting Farnley 
Hall, found inspiration in Wharfe- 
dale for some of his finest water- 
colours. Yorkshire itself has pro- 
duced outstanding artists, among 
them Etty, Sir William Rothen- 
stein, R. V. Pitchforth, and Ray- 
mond Coxon, and the sculptors 
Henry Moore and Percy Metcalfe. 
George Du Maurier had a house at 
Whitby and often used local scenes 
in his Punch drawings. Delius 
was a Bradford man. 

Yorks is famous for its choral 
singing, 'the Sheffield choir having 
enjoyed a world reputation. Nor 
must mention be omitted of York- 
shire county cricket, which has 
for so long played a dominating 
part. The team won the county 
championship 22 times between 
its inauguration in 1873 and 1946, 
and shared it in 1949 : a record 
unapproached by any other county. 
The names of Lord Hawke, F. S. 
Jackson, Hirst, Rhodes, Sutch'ffe, 
Eilner, Leyland, Verity,. Bowes, 
Norman Yardley, and Hutton are 
commanding ones in the story of 
international cricket over 50 years. 

Yorksliire Idght liifiaiitry. 
King’s Own. Regiment of the 
British army. Raised in Yorkshire 
in 1755 as the 

first saw active 
service in Flan- 
ders, and was 
one of six 
British 

try units at 
Minden in 1759. It served in the 
Amedcan War of Indep^adenoe 
at Martinique and the Gape of 
Good Hope. 1805 it was con- 

verted into %ht infaiitay; tod 
was with Monte at Cfernnn^ 
later a unit ol Pioton’s dly^ 
mth whidh it fdu^t hi ihe Pdiiin- 
gufa, g aming (hsthiCi^^to ' 
man^ Yitoiriay tod Badafossi Ifb 
was bn Cf WtoedWr::\™ 

Slst of the 19^ becih 

tary in|'the' 

Afjghto Wtos ai^d opeira^lons to 

5 Ist adb^ ;t» 

'toes^ 'leiEfefeil^dedgnafe tod ■' ^ 


Mutiny came on to the British 
establishment. Both hns. of the 
K.O.Y.L.I. were in the S. African 
War, being prominent at the Mod- 
der River. Twenty-six battalions 
were raised for the First Great W ar 
and earned the honours : Le 
Gateau ; Marne, 1914, ’18 ; Mes- 
sines, 1914, ’17, ’18 ; Ypres, 1914, 
’15, ’17, ’18 ; Somme, 1916, ’18 ; 
Cambrai, 1917, ’18 ; Havrincourt ; 
Sambre ; Italy, 1917-18 ; Mace- 
donia, 1915-17. In the Second 
Great War, bns. went to France, 
1940 ; N, Africa ; Italy ; Burma ; 
N.W. Europe. The regimental 
depot is at Pontefract. 

Yorkshire Penny Bank. Esta- 
blished in 1859 and registered un- 
der its present title as a limited 
company in 1911. This concern 
was primarily intended for small 
investors and conducted a sub- 
stantial business among children 
by schools savings accounts. As 
business developed, full banking 
facilities were provided. The large 
banks are believed to be the princi- 
pal shareholders. Branches are 
established in many towns and 
villages in the North and Midlands, 
and a London office in Cheapside. 

Yorkshire Post, The. English 
daily newspaper, published in 
l^eeds. It appeared first as a week- 
ly, The Leeto Intelligencer, July 
2, 1754. This became a daily, July 
% 1866, as the Yorkshire Post and 
Leeds InteUigencer, the name of 
the Intelligencer being dropped in 
1883. In 1939 the paper absorbed 
an even older journal, the Leeds 
Mercmy (established 1718), for 
long a fonnidaHe rival, though 
the Yorkshire Post had owned fhe 
paper for some years before the 
amalgamation. The price of the 
Yorkshire Post was at the same 
time reduced from 2d. to Id. It is 
owned by the Yorkshire Conser- 
vative Newspaper co., and in 1947 
had tiie tifird largest circultoion 
among provincial morning dailies. 
Anthony Eden was at one time 
OB tiise staff. Th© Yorkshire 
B^ytoing Post (1890) is issued 
'at IJ<L' till© same 
. Yorktoare Hegilni^ 

siiice' 

of d^'desetoded','|i^ ' 

tb 'tiie ’ tobdtii ; tirito; " 


'The' 'coat ' timee;,€ctoW^^ 
t bato, 'ttb 
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legs silvery fawTi, and the under- 
parts tan. See Dog colour plate. 

Yorkton. Town of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. It lies 130 m. N.E. 
of Regina, on the C.P.R. and 
The centre of a large live- 
stock and grain-growing district, it 
has three elevators, a flour mill, 
machine shops, lumber yards, and 
an oil refinery. Pop. 5,517. 

Yorktown. Town of Virginia, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of York oo. It 
stands on York river, 65 m. S.E. 
of Richmond. Yorktown has twice 
been besieged. In 1781, during 
the American War of Independ- 
ence, Cornwallis had withdrawn 
into it his whole force, consisting 
of about 7,200 men ; investment 
by 16,000 Americans and French 
began on Oct. 5, and Cornwallis 
surrendered on Oct. 19. The 
second siege occurred in 1862, dur- 
ing the American Civil War, when 
the Confederates held the town 
from April 4 to May 3. Yorktown 
has the oldest customs house in the 
U.S.A. Pop. 521. ;Sfee American In- 
dependence illus. p. 379. 

Yoruba. Negro people living 
mostly in S. Nigeria. Estimated at 
2,000,000, they attained under Lib- 
yan infiltration an advanced cul- 
ture. Yoruhaland, embracing 
28,000 sq. m., lies between Benin 
and the Badagi^ river. 

Yosemite Valley. Gorge in 
Mariposa co., California, U.S.A. It 
is situated at the S.W. base of the 
Sierra Nevada. Remarkable for its 
wildly picturesque scenery, it is be- 
tween 7 and 8 m, long, from J- m. to 
rather more than 1 m. in breadth, 
and nearly 1 m. below the level of 
the neighbouring country. Mainly 
level, it is enclosed on three sides 
by almost vertical walls of granite. 
The Merced river, which traverses 
the valley, forms with its aflduents 
a number of magnificent waterr 
falls. The most majestic of these 
are the Yosemite Falls, a suc- 
cession of three, with a total 
descent of 2,500 ft. The valley 
fonns part of the Yosemite 
national park^ covering over 1,500 
sq. m. Pron. Yo-semmity. 

Yosbihito (1879-1926). Em- 
peror of Japan. 
Bom Aug. 31, 
1879, in Tokyo, 
a younger son 
of the emperor 
Mutsuhito, he 
became heir 
apparent atthe 
age of eight, 
elder brothers 
having died. 
In 1900 he 
yosliihito, married Princ- 

Empecor of Japan ess Gadako, 


and in 1912 came to the throne. 
He was much handicapped by 
ill-health, and from 1921 his son 
Hirohito (ff.t?.) acted as regent. 
Yoshihito died Deo. 25, 1926. His 
reign was called the era of 
righteousness (Taisho). 

Yoshkar-Ola. Chief town of 
Cheremisa or Mari, an autonomous 
republic of the R.S.F.S.R. It is 
a rly. terminus, about 80 m. N.W. 
of Kazan. The people are of 
Cheremiss (q.v.) stock. 

Youghal. Seaport and market 
town of Cork, Eire. It stands on 
the estuary of the Blackwater, 
27 m. E. of Cork on the state rlys. 
The collegiate church of S. Mary 
dates from the 13th century. The 
town has a good harbour and 
trades chiefly in agricultural pro- 
ducts. It is a centre for salmon 
fishing in the Blackwater. Pottery, 
silk, and lace are made. Norsemen 
settled at Youghal, which was 
given a charter in 1209. Raleigh 
as mayor, 1588-89, here intro- 
duced potatoes and tobacco to 
the British Isles. Pop. 4,803. 
Fron. Yawl. 

Yonmans, Viitcbnt (1898- 
1946). American composer. A 
New Yotker, horn Sept. 27, 1898, 
he provided the score for several 
musical comedies, beginning in 
1921. Best known in England 
were No, No, Nanette (1924) and 
Hit the Deck (1929). The film 
music for Great Day was also 
by Youmans, and his most char- 
acteristic song was perhaps Time 
on my Hands. By 1930 he was 
one of the leaders in American 
light music, but he contracted 
tuberculosis and virtually stopped 
composing. He died April 5, 1946. 

You Never Can TeU. Comedy 
by Bernard Shaw. This hilarious 
piece, with its brilliantly effective 
tot act set in a dentist’s work- 
room, was included in the volume, 
Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, 
and was tot produced for the 
Stage society at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, Nov. 26, 1899. 
It ran at the Strand, 1900, and 
has had frequent revivals, e.0f. 
Westminster Theatre, 1938 ; 
Wyndham’s Theatre, 1947. 

Young, Abthue (1741-1820). 
British writer. A Londoner, bom 
Sept. 11, 1741, he was brought up 
at Bradfield HaU, in Suffolk. He 
wrote works on agriculture based 
on his own experiences and on 
observations made on journeys 
through E:^land, Irdand, and 
France, writings which gave a 
^reat impetus to scientific agri- 
cfulture in England.* His works in- 
clude A Tour Through the South- 
ern Counties, 1768; A Tour 


Through the 
North of Eng- 
land, 1771 ; A 
Tour in Ire- 
land, 1780. His 
Travels in 
France became 
specially of 
value for his- 
torians because Arthur Young, 

Young was British writer 

there before After J, Rising 

and early in the Revolution. In 
1793 he became tot secretary to 
the hoard of agriculture. He died 
April 20, 1820. 

Young, Brigham (1801-77). 
American religious leader. Bom 
at Whitingham, Vermont, June 1, 
1801, he entered the Mormon 
Church in 1832, and was chosen 
president in 1844. He had already 

set up branches in England. By 
skill and perseverance he estab- 
lished his people at Salt Lake City 
in 1847, and two years later 

became governor 

of the territory 
of Utah. In this 
position Young 
misused power, 
so that federal 
troops were sent 
against him and 

he was obliged 

Brigham Young, to resign in 1858. 

Mramoa leader He had in 1862 
published the Mormon doctrine of 
polygamy, “ revealed ” to Joseph 
Smith ten years earlier, and en- 
joined its practice on all his fol- 
lowers, himself marrying over 20 
wives and becoming the father of 
57 children. An organizer of genius, 
he started industries, a cooperative 
society, university, temple, and 
theatre. He died Aug. 29, 1877. See 
Mormons ; Salt Lake City ; Utah. 
Conauit Story of the Mormons, 
W. A. Linn, 1902; Life, S. Y. 
Gates, 1930. 

Young, Dihsdale Thomas 
(1861-1938). English preacher. 
Bom at Corbridge-on-Tyne, Nov. 
20, 1861, he 
began to train 
for the Wes- 
leyan ministry 
at Headingley 
theological 
college in 1879, 
the youngest 
candidate ac- 

Smyrna 

tot pastoral 

charge, 1883-87, was at Homs^, 
London; he moved subsequently, 
in accordance with the Wesleyan 
system, from one charge to anothear^ 
building up a reputation as ah 
eloquent and persuasive preacher. 


Brigham Young, 
BCormon leader 
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He was minister of Wesley’s 
Ciiapel, City Road, London, 1906- 
14, and was then appointed to the 
new Central Hall, Westminster, 
where Sunday after Sunday he 
preached to congregations of more 
than 2,600, remaining there until 
his death, Jan. 21, 1938. President 
of the Wesleyan conference in 
1914, he published a number of 
books on devotional subjects, and 
an autobiography, Stars of 
Retrospect. 

Young, Edward (1686-1765). 
An English poet. He went from 
Upham, Hants, to be educated at 

Winchester 

and Corpus 
Chiisti College, 
Oxford. A 
royal chaplain, 
in 1730 he was 
given the liv- 
ing of Welwyn, 
which he held 
until his 

Edward Youm, death on April 
Englulipoet 5 ^ 

addition to several tragedies. 
Young wrote much pedestrian 
v^se. Has only poem of per- 
manent value is The Complaint, 
or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, 
and Immortality, in blank verse, 
1742, which achieved an extra- 
ordinary success and has been 
widely q^uoted and translated ; 
from it comes “ Procrastination is 
the thief of time.” 

Young, FRAijrciis Brett (b. 
1884), English novelist, Bom at 
Halesowen, Worcs, he was edu- 
cated at Ep- 
som College ■ 
and Birming- 
ham univer- ' 
sity, qualil^g j 
in medicine, 'i 
His first book, 

1913, was a 
study of the * ^ 
poetry of 

Bri(^es. Ex- RMUd, Brett YoniiR 
perienoes in Et^Anorditt 
Africa during 

the Eirst Great War, when he 
was a major in the RjUMLO., 
provided the inspiration for March- 
ing on Tanga, 1918.' But Brett 
Young made more stir as a nov^^ 
ist of the Welsh borderlands, pro- 
ducing realistiQ stories such as 
The Young Physidan, 1919 ; 
Portrait of dare^ 1927 (JaUies 
Tait Black prize) ; My iwthdr 
Jtmathaii; 192^ and A, Man 
About the Hbuse^ 1942 (hbth 
filmed); Cold H-hour, 1^4; 
b brilliant stody in the macah^d 
'They "'a ' 1937,:' a^d,' „ 

;'Oi! , ■' ;Gol^' ; 1039^' •'■'^ 9 ^'' 


Young, Gladys. British radio 
actress. She was bora in New- 
castle, but moyed as a child to 
Sutton, Sur- 
rey, where 
later she was 
interested in 
amateur act- 
ing. She then 
studied at 
the R.A.D.A., 
where she 
was the first 
Gl^ys Yoan^ pupil to win 
Biituh radio actress Forbes- 

Rohertson silver medal. During 
1914-16 she was leading lady to 
Dennis Eadie, but then left the 
stage on her marriage to Algernon 
West. She first broadcast with 
the B.B.C. in 1926, and was soon 
a leading radio actress. She be- 
came one of the members of the 
B.B.C. drama repertory company 
on its formation in 1939, remaining 
with it until 1950. The acknow- 
ledged head of her particular pro- 
fession, and sympathetic inter- 
preter, by voice alone, of almost 
every type of feminine character, 
she probably took more parts in 
radio plays than any other indi- 
vidual. Her first film appearance 
was in The Courtenays of Curzon 
Street, 1947. Her sister was Emily 
Hilda Young, novelist, whose hook, 
Miss Mole (1930), was awarded the 
James Tait Black memorial prize. 

Youngs Jambs (1811-83). Brit- 
ish chemist. Bora in Glasgow, 
July 13, 1811, he studied chemistry 
and physics in the Andersonian 
university and at University Col- 
lege, London. On the discovery 
of a spring of petroleum at Alfre- 
ton, Derbyshire, in 1847, he set 
about developing the industry of 
illuminating and lubricating oils. 
He established works for the dis- 
tillation of coal or shale at Bath- 
gate and Addiewell, and paraffin 
was one of the by-products of his 
process. He died May 14, 1883. 

Young, OwEK D. (h. 1874). 
American lawyer. He was bom 
at Van Homes^e, N.y., Ook 27, 
1874, and educated at Sk Law- 
reno© university and Bbstoh uni- 
verrity law school, lecturing at ^ 
hotter during 1896-1903^ #ter 
acting as Counsel for the GenCj^ 
Mecfe pa, he joined the hcaid, 
and Wsim© chAiraian in 1922. 

and Hording both «- 
plpy^ Young is an ad^riser on 
aStd in 1929 he 
bep^e oludwan^ of a 
appo^ted ^ ^ draw up ai hew 
r^^ararions. 


ment relief set up by Hoover, and 
continued to carry on business 
activities. A Life by I. M. Tarhell 
appeared in 1932. 

Young, Thomas (1773-1829). 
British physicist and Egyptolo- 
gist. Bom at Milverton, June 13, 

1773, he early 

took an inter- 
est in science 
and languages. 

He took his 
degree in medi- 
cine at Got- 
tingen, and in 
1801 was ap- 
pointed p r o- 
fessor of natur- Thomas Young, 

al uhilosoDhv physioisfc 

I ^ ^ Sir T, Lawrence 

at the Royal 

Institution. Young made his re- 
putation by his researches on 
optics. He was the first to prove 
that the accommodating power 
of the eye is due to variation in 
curvature of the lens, and to give 
an explanation of colour sensation. 
He measured astigmatism, ex- 
plained capillary phenomena, did 
work on the wave theory of light, 
and gave his name to Young’s 
Modulus (gf.z.) of elasticity. As 
an Egyptologist his great service 
was translating in 1814 the 
demotic text of the Rosetta stone. 
Young died May 10, 1829. There 
are Lives by G. Peacock, 1865 ; 
E. Oldham, 1933. 

Young Kagland. Name given 
to an English political group that 
appeared about 1842^. Its 
members were young Tories who in 
many ways disliked the policy of 
the party leader, Peel. Drawn 
chiefiy from the aristocracy, Lord 
John Manners, afterwards 7th 
duke of Rutland, being one of 
them, the members advocated 
friendlier relations between rich 
and poor. Disraeli belonged to the 
group, whose ideas he described 
in Sybil, or The Two Nations, 1845. . 

Youngs, GBOIUJ^E Younger, 
1st Viscount (1851-1929). Brit- 
ish politician, 1mm Oct. 13, 1851. 
In youth he entered the frmily 
brewing business. In 1906 he be- 
came M.P. for Ayr Burghs. An 
able Speyer on Scottish matl^ 
and a pow^dfal org^niz^, he was 
presideut of union of 

a^ in Soot- 

1;^<L'','19I4»' from 

10i$ 6i the XTnionb^ii |>ari*Y pigani- 
zatibn, be was a |^3:|h<npa£ a^chlteot 
of the coaJitiqn vi^ in 1913* in 
1922 bis nsnope beca<n^ pnument 
in the interaal dissensi^^ of tns 
pa^, and Youpiger resi^ied m 
post. Cheated a baronet in 19|1, 
and made yfsoount ^ 192% he died 
April 29, 1929. In 1946 3 '< 5 ^waipd 
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George Younger (b. ITov. 21, 1906) 
became 3rd viscount. 

Younghusband, Sib Tbancis 
Edwabi> (1863-1942). British 
soldier and traveller. Bom at 
Hurree, India, May 31, 1863, he 
joined the 1st Dragoon Guards in 
1882. In 1890 he was transferred 
to the Indian service, and he 
became British commissioner to 
Tibet, 1902-04, and resident in 
Kashmir, 1906-09. His journeys of 
exploration and survey included 
one from Peking to India through 
Chinese Turkestan in 1887. Among 
his publications were The Heart of 
a Continent, 1898 ; India and 
Tibet, 1912 ; and (with his brother, 
a J.) The Relief of Chitral, 1898. 
Sir Francis, knighted in 1904, 
died July 31, 1942. 

Young Ireland Party. Name 
given to a group of men formed in 
Ireland in 1848 to unite all Irish- 
men irrespective of creed in an 
effort to secure the complete inde- 
pendence of the country from 
England. Among its leaders were 
Gavan Du£^ and Smith O’Brien. 
The policy of violence led to a 
number of the leaders being trans- 
ported or compelled to leave 
Ireland. Su Ireland ; History. 

Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. International organiza- 
tion for promoting the spiritual, 
social, physical, and 
educational welfare of 
young men. In its 
present form it was 
founded hy Sir George 

Y.M.C.A Williams in 

ba^e 1844. When a young 
man employed in a warehouse in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, he 
got together a band of young shop 
assistants for Christian fellowship 
and mutual improvement, and 
out of this has grown the world- 
wide organization briefly known 
as the Y.M.C.A. Its work was 
originally confined to yonng men 
attached to business houses who 
were either living in or in lodgings. 
The movement Spre^ rapidly, and 
ussooiatiohs, as they were c^led, 
wtoi formed all over the country, 
as well as on the Continent. In 
1851 one was started in America, in 
1863 in Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and in 1854 an 
alliance of associations of the 
U.S. A. and Canada was established. 
The international movement really 
dates from 1855, when the first 
world oonferenoe was held in Paris. 

During both Great Wars the 
Bir^sh Y.M.O.A. rendered invalu- 
able service by its welfare work at 
home and in the battle areas. It 
or^nissed huts and canteens for 
war workers and soldierS' iii camp 



Young Men’s Clxiistian Association. 
National Kq. for the British Isles, 
at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road, and Gt. Bussell St., London 

and biUets ; it arranged concerts 
and lectures. The national head- 
quarters are at 112, Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.l 
Young Plan. Scheme for Ger- 
man reparations payment, drawn 
up in 1929, to replace the Dawes 
Plan (q.v,). It imuced the annu- 
ities payable, limited the number 
of yearly payments to 69, and 
created the hank of international 
settlements at Basel to handle all 
reparations transactions. The 
world depression made it im- 
possible for Germany to continue 
even these reduced payments, and 
in 1931 the Hoover {q,v,) mora- 
torium — intended as a temporary 
measure — suspended them. No 
further attempt to collect repar- 
ations had been made when the 
Second Great War started. 

Young’s Modulus of Elas- 
ticity. Term given in engineer- 
ing to the constant which governs 
the relationship between stress and 
strain of an elastic material within 
its range of elasticity. The modu- 
lus is found by dividing a stress 
by^ its corresponding strain ; its 
units are the same as those of the 
stress, since the strain is only a 
number. The value of the modu- 
lus of direct elasticity for mild 
steel is 30,000,000 lb. per sq. in., 
and for transverse elasticity 
12,000,000 lb. per sq. in. Young’s 
modulus' for rubber is not a 
constant, for strain and stress do 
not vary in direct proportion. 

Youngstoum. Lidnstrial city 
of Ohio, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Mahoning co. It stands on Ma- 


honing river, 64 m. E.S.E. of 
Cleveland, and is served by the 
Baltimore and Ohio and other 
rlys. Settled in 1796, Youngstown 
was incorporated in 1848. In a 
region rich in minerals, it turns 
out a sixth of the pig iron and an 
eighth of the steel of the U.S.A. 
There are 4 sq. m. of public parks. 
Pop. 167,720. 

Young Turks. Turkish politi- 
cal organization. The outcome of 
a movement whose ostensible 
object was the re-establishment 
of the constitution granted by the 
sultan Abdul Hamid in 1876, it 
really aimed at resuscitation of the 
Turkish empire and complete 
Turkification of its peoples. A 
secret committee of union and 
progress was formed at Salonica in 
1905, and included Enver Pasha 
{q.v,\ who headed a revolution 
which broke out at Resna, July 3, 
1908. Monastir (Bitolj) was cap- 
tured and the sultan dethroned. 
In general administration the 
Young Turk committee showed 
itself more oppressive and tyran- 
nous than Abdul Hamid bad been. 
It drove Turkey into the First 
Great War on the side of Germany. 
In 1918 the leaders fled. See 
Turkey : History. 

Young Women’s Christian 
Association. International or- 
ganization for the spiritual, social, 
physical, and educational welfare 
of young women. Known briefly 
as the Y.W.C.A,, it does what the 
corresponding Y.M.C.A. does for 
young men. It was founded in 
1857 in Great Britain and the fol- 
lowing year in America. Like the 
Y.M.O.A. it organizes hostels and 
clubs in nearly every country of 
the world and during both Great 
Wars looked after the welfare of 
women in the services and 
industry. The British head- 
quarters are in Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.l. 

Youth Hostels Association. 
Name of three British wayfaring 
organizations ; the Y.H.A. of 
England and Wales, the y.H.A. 
(Scottish), and the Y.H.A. of N. 
Ireland. Based on the early 20th 
century German W andervogel, 
which in turn was derived from the 
bands of artisans and minstr^ 
who travelled through medieval 
Germany, the British Youth 
Hostels Associations , were fouiidecl ; 
in 1930. They help people, parr 
ticularly young persons of Ihmt^ 
means, to a greater appreciation ' 
and care of the countryside ; #- 
courage walking and cycling hqli-' ; 
days ; and provide hostels ahd ■< 
other simple accommodation fOi 
travellers. Hostels are mhiu; 
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tained throughout the U.K., each 
under control of a warden. Accom- 
modation includes separate dor- 
mitories for men and women, with 
bed, pillow, and blankets, washing 
and cooking facilities, and a com- 
mon room. The standard over- 
night charge is Is. 6d., or 9d. for 
those under 16. Some hostels 
rank as catering establishments. 
Use of hostels is restricted to mem- 
bers of the associations, which 
charge a subscription ranging from 
Is. to 7s. per annum according to 
age, or a l&e subscription of £4 4s. 
The British associations belong to 
the International Youth Hostels 
Federation. 

Youth Service. Branch of the 
educational system of the U.K. 
It is concerned with the leisure of 
young people between 16 and 20 
who are no longer in full time 
attendance at school. It developed 




out of the work of such ’ ' “ " " * 

voluntary organiz- 
ations as the Church 
Lads’ brigade, boy 
scouts, and girl guides. 

In 1939 the board of 
Education was given 
the special responsi- 
bility of looking after 
theneeds and interests 
of young workers, the 
minister being author- | 
ised to make grants to | 
voluntary youth or- | 
ganizations. 

The Education Act, * u * iir • r f 

1944, placed upon ® ^ ^ ^ memoiial to British soldiers 

every local education 

authority the duty of providing national bodies that cooperate, 
facilities for leisure time occupation CotisuU Purpose and Content of 
for those over compulsory school the Youth Service, H.M.S.O., 1946, 




age. It was expected that youth 
activities would be associated 
closely with county colleges when 
those were established ; mean- 
while they were related principally 
to evening institutes, religious 
organizations, and boys’ and girls’ 
and mixed clubs. Almost every 



ypres arms 


Ypres (Elem. 
Yperen ; Ger. 
Ypem). French 
and most fami- 
I liar name of a 
town of Bel- 
gium, in the 
prov, of West 


educational authority has a youllx Flanders, on the Yperlee and the 
officer. Local education authorities Ypres canal, 28 m. S.' of Ostend ; 
may make grants, while the minis- in the Mddle Ages, together with 
try of Education assists financially Ghent and Bruges, one of the most 

...... ^ -T-.-r.- — rri important 4nd 

'' a < , V.,, i, i iprojsperous trading 

cities of Flanders, 

glory i the ' doth 
Hall, with a front- 
age of over 150 
yards, built 1201- 
1304; the adjoining 
! Meat Hall, 13th 
century ; the hdffiy, 
same period ; two 
ho^it^ of 1261 
and 1279 ; and the 
cathedral of S. 
I'Martm, a remark, 
able building of 
withtla®^ 

' naves.,,' an .nn. 

: kuQid , 



''^kbote watki. .. 


ecttticty Cietti Hal in the 

sink. was 
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pletely destroyed by shell -fire 
during the First Great War. Its 
post-war construction closely fol- 
lowed the old pattern, even in 
domestic buildings, though the 
ruins of the original Cloth Hall 
were preserved as a memorial. 
At the Menin Gate (Porte de 
Menin), on the hlenin road leading 
W. from the town, a great arch 
was erected 1927 as a memorial 
to missing British soldiers. The 
town is also surrounded by 40 
British war cemeteries. 

Taking part in Philip van 
Artevelde’s revolt against the 


count of Flanders in the 14th 
cent., Ypres was taken by the 
French in 1382, and again be- 
sieged in 1383 by Ghent and 
English forces. It was frequently 
assaulted and conquered by 
French, Spaniards, and others in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. Its 
fortress was dismantled by Joseph 
TI of Austria, 1781, The bishopric 
— 1559-1801 — brought Ypres some 
reputation when Cornelius Jansen 
(ff.v.) held it 1636-38. Ypres has 
a museum, a library, and some 
textile and biscuit industry. Pop. 
(1935) 15,965. Pron, Eepr. 

YPRES: THE BATTLES OF 1914-1918 

The name of Ypres is immortalised in, British history like those of 
the A isnefihe Somme, Jutland,and other places andregions associated 
with the most important battles of the First Great War. The courses 
of the first, second, and fourth battles of Ypres (1914, 1915, 1918) 
are outlined here. For the story of the third battle see under 
Passchendaele, See also Hill 60 ; Messines, etc. 


First Battle, 
Oct.-N'oy., 
1914 


Throughout the fighting on the 
western front in the First Great 
War, Ypres remained a key posi- 
tion just inside the BritiA line, 
which projected in a “ salient ” 
(the Ypres salient) in front of the 
town, the extent of the salient 
varying as a result of the battles. 
The only time the Germans ever 
reached Ypres it- 
self was for a few 
days in Oct., 1914, 
during the com- 
paratively mobile 
period when the opposing armies 
were racing to preserve an intact 
line to the coast, the Germans 
hoping to gain possession of the 
Channel ports. These German 
patrols T^ere driven out by the 
British, then in process of taking 
up that position to the left of the 
Allied line which they maintained 
until the end of the war. 

The German 4th army, with a 
total strength of 200,000, was at 
once deployed to turn the Allied 
left flank and seize Calais. Facing 
it stood the British cavalry corps 
and 7th div., holding Ypres ; and 
to the left two French corps divs., 
and a French cavalry ooips, with 
the French naval brigade on the 
Yser and six weak Belgian divs. 
on the coast. For the Fimch 
and Belgian operations see Yser. 
For the British positions on Oct. 
20, see map. 

Germans opened a great 
of^nsive on Oct. 21, driving back 
the French cavalry corps and thus 
thpeatemhg tbe British left flank. 
Frenofa reinforcements took up 
positions on the British left, 
Oet. 23. Throughout pre- 
liminary sta^ the weak British 
front to the 8, of Ypres had been 


continually attacked (see La 
Bass^e), but the German command 
now decided to break off this 
southern offensive and concen- 
trated on Ypres. They attacked 
again with new and greater dis- 


FIRST BATTLE OF 

YPRES 

(formation of the salienti 
En glish Miles ^ 



positions on Oct. 29, and succeeded 
in rolling up a part of the British 
line. But determined British re- 
sistance gave time for the arrival 
of reserves, who recovered almost 
all the lost ground. The last 
British reserves were sent up in 
buses to Ypres. On Oct. 30 a 
German attack on the Messines 
ridge was held at Messines, but 
the enemy gained some important 
positions, the British being pushed 
back towards Wytsohaete and 
St. Eloi before the attack was 
brought to a standstill. 

The salient shrank still more 
the next day, with the German 
artillery concentrating a violent 
converging fire on Ypres. At 
Gheluvelt eight German battalions 
assaulted and captured a position 
held by only 2,000 British, of 
whom 1,000 were ta,ken prisoner ; 
and part of Messines was taken 
by storm after a protracted 
struggle. The British artillery 
moved back, and Sir J. French 
had given orders for a general 
retreat ; but after assurances of 
further French support he de- 
termined to stand firm. 

Messines was 
lost on Kov. 1, 
but with the ar- 
rival of fresh 
French troops 
Wytschaete was 
held against all 
attacks, and the 
crisis had passed. 
Sir J. French 
ascribed to* the 
timely arrival of 
French help the 
preservation of 
Ypres. Although 
Wytschaete was 
lost by the French 
the next day, the 
fighting about 
the Messines 
ridge thereafter 
died down. 

New German 
attacks opened 
Nov, 5 near 
BJeme ZiHebeke 
and Zwartelen, 
with little per- 
manent T^vUt, 
but on Nov. 10 St. 
Eloi fell to a Ger- 
man attack from 
both sides. The 
last great assault 
of the year 
was delivered on 
Nov. 11, on the 
Ypres defences 
from' Zonnebeke 
to Messines, 134 
German divisions 
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(200,000 men) being deployed. 
Twelve battalions of the German 
Guards div. attacked at Polygon 
Wood and Veldhoek in thick mist, 
only 2,500 British and French 
opposed them. They were repulsed 
with heavy loss, but a German 
advance was made through Nonne- 
boachen Wood to Hooge Ch&teau. 
The situation was critical for the 
British. Orderlies and transport 
men held up the Germans until 
other troops arrived to counter- 
attack. Further S.W., Hill 60 
, was taken by the Germans in 
heavy rain. But thereafter the 
fighting died down again, and a 
further severe German repulse on 
ifov. 17 led to the abandonment 
of the offensive. German losses in 
the whole series of engagements 
totalled over 150,000. British 
losses were approx. 50,000, the 
French rather more. The total 
Allied force engaged was 263 
battalions against 426 German 
battalions of much greater strength. 

Local engagements continued in 
the region of the salient. The 
Allies lost Langemarck in Dec., 
1914, and recaptured St. Eloi in 
March. Full-scale fighting broke 
out again in April. Hill 60 was 
captured by the British on April 17. 
But the German 4th army opened 
a heavy attack on April 22, along 
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between St. Julien and Graven- key to the defence of the saHent, 


the H. section of the front, from stafel, pushing back the deplet^ Ludendorff opened an attack on 


Steenstraate to 
Second Battle, Langemarck. Op- 


3rd Canadian brigade to S.W. of both sides of the Lys on April 9, 


^ Langemarck. Op- 8t. Julien. British attempts to 

Ap^May, ' posing them were retake St. Julien on April 25 were 
Belgian troops on frustrated. But the German 
the Allied left, attacks had now. lost their first 
l^en a French colonial div., then vigour. Moreover, rudimentary 


E.^ of Langemarck two Canadian gas masks had now been contrived, 
brigades. ^ and an attack on May 2, again 

This German attack is notorious behind a gas doud, was beaten 
as the one in which poison gas was back. Minor adjustments of the 


with a violent bar- 

rourth Battle 

or Battle of H.E. shells, es- 
the Lys pecially on the 
sector temporarily 
held by POTtuguese troops. British 


and an attack on May 2, again ' forces in this quarter (1st army) 
behind a gas doud, was beaten had been weakened by the with- 


used for the first time, in this case British firont followed ; 
chlorine gas, discharged from great gas attack to the 


Minor adjustments of the drawal of 10 divisions for the 2i!id 
firont followed ; «aid a battle of the Somme and their 


cylinders in a doud. The French Hooge to the Germans on 2^. 
colonial troops were the first But this 2nd battle of xprcs 
victims to an attack against slowly died down. The German 
which all were at that time de- aim was probably no mere than 
fenceless. German inianfry ad- an attempt to paralyse the Allies 
vanced behind the gas cloud. The by a demonstration sfrengfeh 
flank of the 3rd Canadian brigade wSfiile their real offensive of the 


great gas attack to the E. gave replacement by divisions exhaust^ 
Hooge to the Germans on 2^. in that battle, reihfoibed by young 
But this 2nd battle of xpres and in^perienced drafte from 
slowly died down. The German home. Qhe German infantry ad- 
aim was probably no more than vanced in overwhelming strength, 


an attempt to paralyse the Allies covered by thick mist, and ly 
by a demonstmtion of slarengih striking St the Portuguese line 


t gap in the British 


was left in the air. If it had year was 
yielded, Ypres was lost. But it feussia. ^ 
held. The Canadians were drawn themsd[ye« 


held. The Canadians were drawn themsdlyes with glory in tto batfe |>Ositam^ A great 
bftek to a defensi-^ line along the but at the cost ^ somse jSy^ W*- seean^ m 
Ypres-JPoelcapelie road, , 'wbife'' , ' 

CanaJdian . potinided'' ' 

advandngGeimianiiifantry. T^ere ■■ 

w^e Canadian counter-attacks ;a^ 1917; 

midn^i ■ and ■ 'again'' ■ 'next day^' „ ' ,pf aS !^assdieindaele;l^4?v). , ' ' ' > ■'' ■ 

whidi carried ' the''. ' Ailed' ' " "" 'Tbp . •' ^ ’’ df '.'Yprsl , ' 'd^yisfoin ' 

1,000 y&tdB N. at heavy^ cost. g«etito 

Bnt" the ; 'Germans; h^'; oroiSied' '!!»■’, .Byi'' ■' "'li;'!'' wap : .pa# df,' ; w '.'iSnal. pint' ''a ■ ' 

Y8er''ea#d: in the"gas' '.iOteiriaiJiBiia 'i9it A hsulke," i^be* h i !i . '»irahd , 

, 'Tie'. GeiS#hsv#|ised w we#' piash^bay , # at . •, 


'#i" th® 24t]b''.a^':attadM 


the' 


, '..Gethw as#h%:,;^ 
we#' p#h#l ba#E;# file 






lost and Armentieres abandoned 
on April 10. The next day further 
German advances towards Mer- 
viUe compelled the evacuation of 
the Messines positions. The Brit- 
ish front was broken from Merville 
to S.W. of Bailleul But every 
available man was brought up and 
the Germans were held. On the 
night of April 12 troops in this line 
were directed to hold to the last. 

It was at this point that Haig’s 
memorable order was issued : 


S. African War. As major-general 
he commanded the cavalry div. in 
l^atal. He led the relief of 
Kimberley, then cut off Cronje 
as he escaped from Paardeberg ; 
and commanded the cavalry in the 
operations ending in the capture 
of Bloemfontein and Pretoria. He 
was in charge of the operations in 
the eastern Transvaal until the 
end of the war. He was rewarded 
with the K.C.B., K.G.M.G., and 
the rank of lieut.-firen., with the 


after the battle of Loos, Sept., 
1915, he endeavoured to place the 
responsibility for failure on Haig 
by misdating the time at which 
the reserves had been sent for- 
ward. This moved the govt, to 
action, and at the end of 1915 
French surrendered his command 
to Haig, and was placed in com- 
mand of all troops in the U.K. 
until appointed lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland 1918-21. He became a 
viscount in 1916 and an earl in 


Every position must be held to the 
last; there must be no retirement. 
With our backs to the wall, and be- 
lieving in the j ustice of our cause, each 
one of you must fight on to the end. 
The safety of our homes and the 
freedom of mankind alike depend on 
the conduct of each one of us at this 
critical moment. 

Australiaii and French rein- 
forcements arrived and the crisis 
passed, though more ground had 
to be abandoned. Bailleul was lost 
on the 15th, and on the same night 
the British at Ypres withdrew to 
positions in front of the town in 
case a general retreat from Ypres 
became necessary. On April 16-17 
a determined German attempt to 
pinch out the Ypres salient was 
repulsed, and the fighting died 
down for a few days. 

It was resumed on April 22, and 
during following days the Germans 
stormed Kemmel "Hill and took 
Loere, and on April 27 a supreme 
German effort was made with 
120,000 troops to break through 
on an 8-mile front from I;Ocre to. 
Dickebusch. But they were re- 
pulsed at every point, and on the 
following day were driven hack E. 
of Loere. This marked the end 
of the battle, with the gain of much 
ground by the Germans, at very 
heavy cost, but of none of their 
ultimate objectives. 

Ypres, JoffNT Denton Pink- 
stone P^ENOH, 1st Earl op 
(1852-1925). British soldier. Born 
at Ripple, Kent, Sept. 28, 1852, of 
Irish stocky he was first intended 
for the navy, but after four years as 
cadet and midshipman, he left to 
join the miHiaa. In 1874 he was 
coniinisBioned in the 8th Hussars, 
later transferring to the 19th. 
Captain 1880, and major 1883, he 
first saw active service in the 
Sudan campaign designed to re- 
lieve Gordon at Khartum, 1884. 
In 1889 French obtained command 
of the 19th Hussars, but left it 
after five years to become asst, 
adjutant-gen. of cavalry. In 1897 
he was mven command of the 2nd 
cavalry brigade, and in 1899 of the 
1st cavalry brigade, as temporary 
major-generaL 

Stench was one of the few 
officers to establish a name in the 


Aldershot com- 
mand, which he 
held until 1907, 
when he be- 
came full gener- 
al and succeed- 
ed the duke of 
Connaught as 
inspector - .gen- 
eral. In i912 
he foUowed Sir 
,W. Nicholson 

as C.LG.S., and in 1913 was made 
field-marshal. 

He resigned, in 1914 following 
the government’s action over the 
resignation of British officers at the 
Curragh hut on the out- 

break of war was chosen to lead 
the B.E.F., and was in command 
during all the early decisive stages 
of the fighting in the western 
front. By Sept. 16 he had decided 
that frontal attack was useless and 
began to urge the march to Bel- 
gium to prevent German capture 
of the Channel ports. His views 
slowly prevailed, though not in 
their entirety, and the great 1st 
battle of Ypres was a result. 
All this time and until the end of 
the battle of Festubert in May, 
1915, French had pressed the sup- 
ply of ammunition, especially high 
explosive shells, on a scale pre- 
viously unimagined. He enlisted 
the support of Col. Rep'ington, 
military correspondent of The' 
Times, and Repington’s publica- 
tion of the facts helped to create 
the political crisis 'which estab- 
lished the first coalition govt. 

It had become increasingly 
evident that French found- it 
’ difficult to cooperate with Joffre 
and even with his own corps com- 
manders. He was often persuaded 
to a course of action in which he 
had little faith, audits subsequent 
execution left much to be desired. 
The expensive and firuitless actions 
at Neuve ChapeUe, Festubert, and 
Hooge, in early 1916, provoked 
many doubts. Moreover, he ex- 
posed himself to criticism by first 
commendii^ Smith-Dorrien’s ac-. 
tion at Le Oateau, then later stat-^" 
ing that it had imperilled the^ 
safety of the whple army. Then, 


1921, and died May 22, 1925, being 
succeeded by his son John (b. 1881). 
Among the many honours of the 
1st earl were the O.M. and the K.P. 
In 1919 he published an angry and 
controversial book about the so- 
called “ shell shortage ” with the 
title “ 1914.” Consult Life, by his 
son, the Hon. G. French, 1931. 

Ypsilanti. Name of a family of 
Greek patriots. Of the Fanariotca 
class, claiming descent from the 
imperial family of Comnenus, the 
first Ypsilanti was Alexander 
(1725-1805), hospodar of Wal- 
lachia during 1774-98, who was 
executed at Constantinople for 
suspected plots against the sultan. 
His son Constantine (1760-1816) 
was also a hospodar until 1806, 
when, assisted by Russia, he at- 
tempted the liberation of Greece, 
but failed -and retired to exile in 
Kiev. His eldest son Alexander 
(1792-1828) served against Napo- 
leon in the Russian army, and 
rose to be major-general. In 1821 
he headed a rising against the 
Turks and proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Greece at Jassy, but 
was defeated by the army of the 
Porte at Dragashan, June 19, fled 
to Austria, and died Jan. 31, 1828. 
His brother Demetrius 0793- 
1832) took part in the Greek rising 
of 1821, and forced the Turks 
in East Hellas to capitulate in 
1829. He died Jan. 3, 1832. 

Ysaye, EuaiiNE (1858-1931). 
Belgian violinist. Bom at Liege, 
July 16, 1868, he studied there, 
under Wieniawski at Brussels, and 
in Paris until 1879. In 1886 
Brussels conservatoire made him 
professor of the violin. His 
fame was firmly established in 
England by recitals in 1889, 
and he first ^sited the U.S.A. in 
1894. He was to go back during 
the First Great War as conductor 
at Oinoinnati. From 1922 he was 
playing in Europe until his death, 
May 12, 1931. One of the fore- 
most violinists of his day, Ysaye 
excelled in Bach and Franck. He 
also composed a symphony, which 
was performed in 19Q5 in Lopdon, 
as well as an opera, Peter the ; 
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Coalminer, 1929. In 1947 ap- 
peared a study by his son Antoine 
and B. Ratcliffe. 

Yser (Flemish Ijzer). River of 
France and Belgium. Rising near 
Noorpeene, in Nord dept., France, 
it flows N. and N.E. to Dixmude, 
where it turns N. to enter the 
North Sea at Nieuport- {q.v.). 
Normally navigable over the 
greater part of its course, it is 
linked by canal with Fumes from 
Westvleteren. Length is 55 m. 

Yser, Battle of the. Action 
of the First Great War. This 
battle, fought Oct. 15-31, 1914, as 
the last act in “ the race to the sea” 
between the Allies and the Ger- 
mans after the Aisne, was the 
successful defence of the line of 
the river Yser from Nieuport to 
Dixmude by the Belgian army 
with French support against the 
4th German army. The Belgians 
were weak after their difficult 
retreat from Antwerp and num- 
bered only 48,000 rifles. Behind 
the Yser, which forms a projecting 
^re from Nieuport to Dixmude, 
runs a railway embankment form- 
ing the chord of the arc, raised 
above the low and swampy 
ground, which is bdow the levd 
of the sea at high water and can 
be flooded by opening sluices at 
Nieuport. By Oct. 20, the Allies 
were forced back to the W. bank 
of •^e Yser except at Nieuport 
and Dixmude. • The Germans 
crossed on the 22nd. On 'the 
24th fifteen assaults were de- 
livered by the German troops. 
The Belgian shells were almost 
exhausted, and the Belgian stafl 
was contemplating retreat to Dun- 
kirk, when the flooding of the 
country was adopted. 

At &st the wrong sluices were 
opened and the water rose very 
slowly. On the 29th the Germans 
made preparations for a final at- 
attack. In the night the Belgians 
opened the main sluice in “ No 
Man’s Land ” and the sea poured 
in ; on the 30th the German in- 
fantry advanced. They penetrated 
beyond the embankment, and for 
some hours everything seemed lost. 
But on the 31st the &lgians and a 
French division counter-attacked 
and drove out the Germans, hun- 
dreds of whom perished in the inun- 
dations. The Allied loss was over 
20,000, and that of the Germans 
probably double. The line of the 
Yser, S.E. of Dixmude, was thwe- 
. after held by the Allies. 

Yssel* River of the Nether- 
lands. A distributary of the lower 
Rhine, it brs^h^ off 2 in. above 
Amhem, aiid fl6ws N. and N,K 
through the pr©ysy GeMerlaad 


and Overyssel to enter the Yssel 
Meer near Kampen. On its hanks 
are Zutphen, Deventer, and Kam- 
pen. Its length is 87 m. 

Yssel Meer (Yssel mere). Lake 
of the Netherlands. A remnant 
of the former Zuider Zee {q,v.)y 
“it had by 1944 become virtually 
a fresh water lake. It is 470 sq. 
m. in extent. See Netherlands : 


sula, it has a coastline on the Gulf 
of Mexico, covers-an area of 23,926 
sq. m., and has a pop. of 418,210. 
Quantities of sisal hemp are pro- 
duced. Merida is the capital. 
See Aztec. 

Yucatan Peninsula. Land 
mass of Central America. It com- 
prises the Mexican states of Cam- 
peche and Yucatan, the federal 



Yssel Meet. Fart the barrage between N. Holland and Friesland cutting 
off the Yssd Meer (formerly the jZmder Zee) from the North Sea 


Land Reclamation, and map ; 
Wieringen. 

Ystad. Seaport of Sweden, in 
the extreme S., in the Ian or govt, 
of MalmOhus. Situated on ^ the 
Baltic, 41 m. by rly. E.S.E. of 
Malmo, it has shipbuilding yards, 
iron foundries, sugar refineries, 
and match, tobacco, cbemical, and 
chicory factories. Pop. 11,556. 

Ytluoi. River of Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. It rises at the 
village of Ythan Wells, 7 m. E. 
of Huntly, and flows generally E. 
through Fyvie, Ellon, and Slains 
to the North Sea, where it dis- 
chaiges 12 m. N. of Aberdeen, 
Its length is 35 m. 

Ytterbium. Rare chemical 
element, whose ^Tuhol is Yh, dis- 
covered in 1878 by Marignao in the 
mineral gadolinite. Lil907Urbain 
announced that he had been able 
to separate ytterbium by frac- 
tional crystallisation in nitric acid 
into two elements, whk^ he cahed 
neoytterbium and luteKuum. At- 
omic wei^t is 173*94; atoimc 
number 70. 

Yttrium. One of the metallic 
dements. Its chemical symbol is 
"Yr atomic weigbt 88*92, atomic 
nuinbear 39. B is a ebrk grey 
powder, and is found in the 
mineml gadsolinite and other rare 
oartlis^> notj^l^ the caduin group. 

' ' YiicaitftSUr-' ' Maritime'''' state of 
Jn the Yucatan penin- 


dist. of Quintana Roo, and parts 
of the Central American states 
of British Honduras and Guate- 
mala ; and separates the GuH of 
Mexico from the Caribbean Sea. 
It measures about 400 m. in length 
and some 200 m. in breadth. Here 
are forests of mahogany, rosewood, 
and other valuable woods, yielding 
hennequen or sisal hemp, mai^, 
rice, and tobacco. The penirumla 
is rich in antiquities. First visited 
by Spaniairds in 1508, Yucatan 
remained a Spanish possession 
until 1821, and in 1852, after a 
pmod of independence, became 
part of Mexico. 

Yucca. Genus of plants of the 
family Liliaoeae. See Adam’s 
Needle. 

Nikolai; Nikolate- 
viTCH (1862-1933). Russian sol- 
dier. Bom July 18; 1862, ho en- 
tered the Russian army shw 
'active service', in 
e$e War, sssd ^ ^ 

of'thc 
, floated 
Pasha there^ and 
Girand I>dke 

<^iieC conqtfemd eB.lMSA'iJUy • 
meaai&* He led an an^ 
the Bolshevists 
(Leningrad) hat 19X9, was 

and went hito Bediea 

Oct. 6. 1933. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: BALKAN REPUBLIC 

Hdgar Stern-Rttbarth, Ph.D. 

Here is an account of a country, at first a kingdomf later a republic, 
which came into existence after the First Great War. Further infor- 
tnation is to be found in articles about its constituent parts, Bosnia ; 
Croatia ; Herzegovina ; Montenegro ; Serbia, etc. ; and under 
names ‘notable in its history, e.g. Karageorgevitch ; Mihailovitck ; 
Tito. See also Trieste ; Venezia <^ulia ; Zadar 


Yugoslavia (Serb-Croat Jugo- 
slavija. South Slavia), the state 
created at the end of the First 
Great War by the amalgamation 
of the previously Austro-Hunga- 
rian counties of Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, Dalmatia, Croatia-Slavonia, 
and parts of Carniola (Slovenia) 
with the kingdoms of Montenegro 
and Serbia under the Serbian 
Karageorgevitch dynasty, is situ- 
ated between the Adriatic Sea and 
the middle Danube, the Alps and 
the Macedonian mts. Until 1929 
its official name was kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes ; 
in Nov., 1945, it adopted the 
style Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

Except in the fertile plains of 
the Danube and the Save to the 
W. and N.W., Yugoslavia is a 
mountainous country whose high- 
est elevation, in the S.E. Alps, is 
Triglav mt., 9,450 ft. The chief 
river, crossing the country from the 
extreme N.W. to Belgrade, where it 
joins the Danube, is the Save, navi- 
gable for nearly its whole course ; 
its tribs. Bosna and Dvina, the 
Morava flowing into the Danube, 
and the Narenta flowing into the 
Adriatic, are other rivers of im- 
portance. The climate in the Medi- 
terranean zone and beyond the 
mts. varies considerably. The sea- 
shore and the islands are ever- 
green ; in the forest which covers 
some 40 p.c. of the interior, bear 
and wolf thrive as well as the usual 
European game. 

Xhvision of Population 

The people, chiefly of southern 
Slav blood, are sharply split by 
religious and cultural differences, 
results of a long historical develop- 
ment on different Hnes, and of the 
widely different nature of the 
country’s three principal sections. 
Although during and in conse- 
quence of the Second Great War 
something like 2 million lives were 
lost, the pop. was estimated at 
15,324,500 on Jan. 1, 1947 (com- 
pared with 13,930,918 in 1931), of 
whom 46 p.c. were Serbs, 28*5 p.c, 
Croats, 8*5 p.c. Slovenes, the re- 
mainder being Magyars, Albanians, 
and others. The Croats are fine 
sailorB, having produced notable ad- 
mirals as well as notorious pirates. 
Most Croats and Slovenes, for cen- 
turies under Hapsburg rule^ are 


R.C., and, though their language 
is very like that of the Serbs, they 
write it in Latin letters ; the Serbs 
have their own branch of the 
Orthodox church and use the 
Cyrillic alphabet. Forty-nine p.o. 
of the people are Serbian Orthodox, 
38 p.o. R.C., 11 p.c. Mahomedan. 
Before the expulsion after the 
Second Great War of a large part 
of those of German extraction 
settled for centuries in the N. and 
the Backa and the Banat, E. of the 
Danube, 2 p.c. of the pop. was 
Protestant. All religions have the 
same standing. The Orthodox 
church is ruled by a patriarch at 
Belgrade and a holy synod, and 
has 21 bishoprics ; the R.C. church 
has 8 suffragan sees and 5 others 
dependent directly on Rome ; the 
Muslims have a reis-uUuUma at 
Serajevo as their spiritual head. 

Agriculture and Industry 
Yugoslavia had an area of 
96,220 sq. m. before the Second 
Great War, after which it was en- 
larged by the cession under the 
peace treaty with Italy of the 
greater part of Venezia Giulia, the 
commune of Zara (Zadar), and the 
island and islets of Pelagora, with 
a total of some 3,500 sq. m. More 
than half the land is under culti- 
vation, producing maize, wheat, 
plums, wine, tobacco, apples, and 
vegetables. Before the Second 
Great War 80 p.o. of the pop. 
worked on the land ; Yugoslavia 
came next to Argentina in the 
export of maize, while she was first 
for plums and prunes. She also 
exported many cattle and pigs. 
Industries comprised textiles, meat 
preserving, leather working, sugar 
making, brewing, distilling, and 
other activities based’ on agricul- 
ture. Copper was mined at Bor, 
coal between the Morava and the 
Danube and in central Croatia, 
lignite in Slovenia. There are also 
lead, zinc, antimony, chrome, 
bauxite, and- salt deposits. A five- 
year plan, adopted April 28, 
1947, aimed at developing indus- 
try, especially engineering, and at 
mechanising agriculture. In 1948 
there were 450 state farms cover- 
ing 750,000 acres; many others 
became part of ooop^ative units. 
AU parcels of laml in excess of 90 
acres formerly privately owned had 
been confiscate 


Yugoslavia has some 6,700 m. of 
rly. and about the same length of 
state highways, including 500 m. 
of motor roads, as well as more 
than 14,000 m. of second class 
roads. Water transport is well 
developed both from port to port 
along the coast and along the 
Danube. Belgrade has an inter- 
national airport, and there are 
internal air services. Before Nazi 
pressure forced Yugoslavia to trade 
chiefly with and through Germany, 
her exports went principally to 
Italy and Austria, her imports 
came from* Czecho-Slovakia and 
Austria, Germany ranking third, 
the U.K. sixth, in her foreign trade. 

There are six towns of more than 
60,000 inhabitants each : the capi- 
tal Belgrade (1947 est. 267,000) ; 
Zagreb in Croatia, 185,580 ; Subo- 
tica, 110,000 ; Skoplje, 65,000 ; 
Ljubljana in Slovenia, 60,000 ; 
Fiume (Rijeka), 54,000. Serajevo 
had 78,182 inhabitants in 1931, but 
lost a considerable part of its pop. 
after 1941. There are universities 
at Belgrade (1838), Zagreb (1874), 
and Ljubljana (1919). Elementary 
education is free and compulsory. 

History. The Croats were prob- 
ably the earliest settlers of the 
country. The Chorvati and Serbi 
mentioned by Byzantine authors 
immigrated from eastern Galicia 
into their present country, which 
was under Roman rule and influeiice 
from the first century a.d., in the 
course of the 6th century. They 
became independent of Byzantium 
1180 and had their own kings from 
1217, their own church under a 
patriarch from 1219. Under Stephen 
Dusan (1331-55), who called Mm- 
self tsar of the Serbs and Greeks, 
they had a short period of far reach- 
ing power, but at Kossovo in 1389 
were vanquished and subjugated by 
the Turks. Supported by Russia, 
they began to revolt against that 
domination in 1804, under Kara- 
george, and finally gained in 1816 a 
measure of autonomy under Serbian 
princes for the area which became 
in the course of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78 the independent 
principality (from 1882 the king- 
dom) of Serbia. 

From about the middle of the 
19th century, a Yugoslav move- 
ment developed,’ especially in 
Croatia, at first without any definite 
trend towards union with Serbia. 
Serbia’s gains in the Balkan Wars 
(qjo.), 1912-13, and the events 
of the First Great War produced 
closer relations among the S. Sla’y 
movements and led to the creation, 
in London in 1915, of a Yugoslav 
committee. The independent 
triune state of Serbia, Croatia, and 
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Slovenia, pro- 

claimed at Corfu 

in 1917, became a ^ 

fact Oct. 6, 1918, J'^4 

at Zagreb. The 

new kingdom, 

under the Kara- 

georgevitoh dy- 

nasty, was pro- J 

claimed Dec. PPL il 

1918, and the 

treaties of St. Ger- 

main and Trianon 

confirmed its ter- 

ritory within 

boundaries that 

remained until the \4' 

Second Great War. 

Montenegro joined 
the new state in 

The new state 
hadmany troubles, 
chiefly the result of a strongly cen- 
tralist trend of dynasty and govt., 
led until 1926 by the powerful Pasi6, 
and resisted by the Croats, under 
Stephen Radid, and by the Slovenes. 
A republican trend developed a- 
mong the opposition, and the clashes 
with Italy, which cost Yugoslavia 
Zadar in 1920 and Piume in 1924, 
and were to lead to her encircle- 
ment by Mussolini’s taking Alba- 
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chiefly the result of a strongly cen- one of those who 
tralist trend of dynasty and govt., plotted the assas- 
led until 1926 by the powerful Pasi6, sination of Alex- 

and resisted by the Croats, under anderll. At first 1 

Stephen Radid, and by the Slovenes. Col. (later Gen.) j 

A republican trend developed a- MihaUovitch led c A 

mongtheopposition,and the clashes the resistance by 

with Italy, which cost Yugoslavia remnants of the 

Zadar in 1920 and Piume in 1924, regular forces 

and were to lead to her encircle- and partisan 

ment by Mussolini’s taking Alba- troops, with some .. 

nia under his " protection ” 1926r- Alliedsupport.Intheoourseofl942, ship ai^ mutal assistance treaties 
27, hindered compromise in home however, left-wing partisans led by were signed with Bulgaria, Hun- 
politios. Radid who, after a term JosipBroz (Tito) took an evermore gary, and Rumania during hfov^ 
in prison, joined the cabinet 1925- important part in fighting the in- Deo, 1W7. But Tito s strongfy 
26, was assassinated in the cham- vaders, Tito being recognized as a nationalist regime, and his refusal 
ber in June, 1928 ; and Alexander ftdl Allied commander in Dec., to conform to the views of Moscow 
II by a coup diktat on Jan. 6, 1943, and AlHed help to Mihailo- on the development of his country, 

1929 abolished constitution, par- viteh being withdrawn. Backed in led in July, 1948, to the expulsion 
tiament, and parties, and estab- the last stages of the struggle by of Yugoslavia from the recently 
lished a miHtary dictatorship. He Russian forces, Tito estabUshed a formed Commform, and the with- 
was assassinated Oct. 9, 1934, at Communist govt, after the expul- drawal of Russian ^ support for 
Marseilles. His son Peter, a minor sion of the Germans. A constitu- Tito, whose country s nee^ eom- 
at school in England, succeeded tion adopted by a national assem- jelled him to expand ^ade mth 
him, with Alexander’s younger bly Jan. 31, 1946, organized the the U.S.A. and the U.K., and to 
brother Paul as regent. country as a federation of the six agree on compensation for expro- 

Nazi pressure was exerted, first republics of Serbia, Croatia, Slo- pr mted British property, 

upon Yugoslavia’s economy, and venia, Montenegro, Macedonia, and Ijtbbattob and ras Arts. Ihe 

then upon her foreign poKcy, which Bosnia-Herzegovina, with two Yug(^avs have considerable artis- 
was based on an alliance with autonomous provs.,Vojvodina and tic gifts. Their simple fo^-so^ 
Prance, dating from the creation Kossovo-Metohija. There is a par- were m^e world-famous by Vi^ 
of the state, and upon the Little Uament of two chambers elected Kara(fri6 s coUection, 1S14-15. 
Entente (^.v.) withoLoho-Slovakia for four years^a federal assembly 

(Aug. 14, 1920) and Rumania and a house of the peoples— which 1^07, is tlm oldest ^o^ ^rbi^ 
(April 23, 1921). The occupation elects the presidium, or executive manuscnpt. In Mestro-wd i^ey 
of^Czecho-Slovakia by the Nazis body, the president of which is 
in March, 1939, and the pro-Nazi head of the state. tieat^ 

dictatorship in Rumania ik to the The constitution decreed separa- mclude ^e ^Xv 

surrender ol the Yugoslav regency tion of church and state ; women s nov^, 

council when, in the spring of 1941, suffrage ; natmnali^tion of into^ 

Hitler men&oed the ootmtrr : the try, transport, and distribution ; kovid, Petar Kocio, Ito An^c , 

^S-le’s spontaneous reZianoe, eS^scation of .land in excess of wS 

which forc^ Prince Paul to flee, 9Q acres j and state control of “ito Jarc , m^y worM 

into a foreign trade. In Jan., 1946, the by the^ auttors were tr^t^ 
tti^toe wSk hostaities prin^ Archbishop Stepinad, was into other langi^es dunng the 

gWisJssTJfJs 


of Ozecho-Slovakia by the Nazis body, the presiden 
in March, 1939, and the pro-Nazi head of the state, 
dictatorship in Rumania led to the The constitution ( 

surrender of the Yugoslav regency tion of church and. i 
council when, in the spring of 1941, suffrage ; nationalis 
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by, and the lyric poet Oton Zupan- 
(b, 1878) made interesting 
translations of, Shakespeare. 

Bibliography. History of Serbia, 
H. W. V. Temperley, 1917 ; Early 
Yugoslav, Literature, 1000-1800, 
Stanojevie, 1933 ; Modern Slovenic 
Literature, Yidmar, 1928 ; Wander- 
ings in Yugoslavia, Alexander, 
1936 ; Peasant Life in Yugoslavia, 
1942 ; Black Lamb and Grey Fal- 
con, R. West, 2 vols., 1942 ; Yugo- 
slavia, R. I). Hogg, 1944 ; The 
Italo-Yugoslav Boundary, A. E. 
Hoodie, 194^. 

Yukagir. Autonomous prov. 
in the Yakutsk republic, U.S.S.R. 
Verkhoyansk is the capital. 8ee 
Verkhoyansk; Yakutsk. 

Yukon. River of Canada and 
Alaska. Consisting of the com- 
bined waters of the Lewes and 
Pelly rivers, which unite at Fort 
Selkirk in Canada, it flows H.W. 
into Alaska, and, after a total 
course of 2,300 m., enters the 
Bering Sea by a large delta. The 
Lewes, which is included in the 


length specified above, rises in 
Lake Bennett, near the Chilkoot 
Pass. The navigable season is 
from late May to early Oct. ; stern- 
wheel steamers can reach Dawson 
City 1,400 m. upstream. 

Yukon. Territory of Canada. 
It was made into a separate 
political unit in 1898, just after 
the discovery of gold in the region 
of the Klondike river ; it was pre- 
viously part of the Mackenzie ^st. 
of the North-West Territories. Its 
area is 207,076 sq. m., and it is 
bounded by the Arctic Ocean, 
Alaska, British Columbia, and 
the N.W. Territories. Mt. Logan 
is 19,600 ft. ; Mt. St. Elias and 
other peaks exceed 15,000 ft. The 
chief river is the Yukon. 

Yukon is governed by a con- 
troller and an elected legislative 
council of three, and sends one 
representative to Ottawa. Dawson 
City is the capital ; White Horse, 
in the S., is a mining settlement. 
The chief industry is mining gold 


on the Klondike, but silver, lead, 
and coal are also worked. Spruce, 
balsam, birch, poplar, and cotton- 
wood occur. Moose, caribou, beax. 
and other wild animals are plentii-. 
ful. There is a rly. running from* 
Skagway in Alaska to White 
Horse. Pop. 4,914. 

Yukon Particle. Name at one 
time applied to the suh-atomie 
particle more often termed ai 
Meson (g'.v.). 

Yunca (Quichua Yucacuna, in- 
habitants of a hot land). Name of 
an ancient Peruvian nation. They 
lived on the Pacific coast, with 
their capital near the modem city 
of Trujfilo (q.v.). Yunca culture 
produced some of the greatest pre- 
historic works of S. America, such 
as those near Trujillo. See Peru. 

Yunnan (south of the clouds), 
Most south-westerly prov. of 
China, touching Indo-China on the 
S. and Burma on the W. It covers 
162,342 sq. m. Largely mountain- 
ous, it rises to 16,000 ft. in the W., 
with a slope from N. to S., while 
the other half is a broken plateau 
at an average alt. of 5,000 ft. 
Among many rivers, the Salween 
and Mekong have cut deep 
channels, and the Yang-tse touches 
Yunnan in the N. The prov. is 
heavily forested and rich in 
minerals ; it yields 90 p.o. of the 
nation’s tin and has had a mining 
industry for centuries ; also copper, 
lead, zinc, tungsten, and some 
gold, coal, salt, and gypsum. 
Agricultural products are tea> 
tobacco, rice, wheat, and silk. 
Kunming (Yunnanfu) is the 
capital; Kokiu the tin centre; 
Tali a beauty spot ; Mengtze, 
Szemao, and Tengyueh are other 
places. Important rlys. run and 
others are under construction to 
Indo-China and Bimma. The 
celebrated Yunnan-JBurma road 
was for many years the only land 
route from China to the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. Population 
10,853,359, many being Muslims. 
See Ledo Road. 

Yiixiev. Russian name of the 
Estonian town of Tartu (g'.v.). 

Yusafzai. Pathan tribes of the 
Indo-AJ^han frontier. Iranian 
Aryans, their N. Pushtu dialect 
was the first to receive a literary 
garb (15th century). They extend 
along the Kabul river into the 
Peshawar dist. N. of the allied 
Mohmand. 

Yverdon (ano. Ebrodunum). 
Town of Switzerland, in the cafiton 
of Vaud. it stands at the S.W- end 
of Lake Neuch&tel, near the infiujc 
of the river Orbe or Thiele, 20 
by rly. N. of Pop, 

lQ,Be§, 



Yulten. JIlEap of tlie goM-iqiiiing totxitory of 




nPHERE was an ancient Egyptian hieroglyph 
^ representing a duck , which in 

the later hieratic form was sim- 
plified to This was the rudi- 

mentary ^ Z of the Roman alphabet, 
though it went through somewhat 
surprising changes in its intermediate 
history. As the Hebrew and Phoenician letter 
zayin (weapons) + , the Egyptian duck was barely 
recognizable. X This form was developed into 
the classic Greek zeta J|“, which, however, had 



an uncial parallel "7 » which the vertical 
stroke became a diagonal. The two 
forms were used in the early Latin alpha- 
bets, but disappeared in the 3rd century 
B.c. The Z form was restored later, when 

the study of Greek became a mark of 

culture among the Romans ; but by this 
time it had lost that 7th place which it had held 
in the Phoenician, Greek, and early Latin alphabets, 
and was added to the tail end as an extra letter ; 
and so it remains to this day. 


Z Final letter of the Eng- 
lish and Latin alphabets. 
It is a soft sibilant, or 
hissing sound. In the Latin 
alphabet its use is reserved for 
Greek words. Its usual English 
value is that of « in rose. Nearly 
all words in modern English begin- 
ning with z are of foreign origin. 
iS'ee Alphabet ; Phonetics. 

Zaandam. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of N. Holland. 
It lies on the river Zaan, in the 
midst of extensive polders, 5^ m. 
by rly. N.W. of Amsterdam. There 
are shipyards, and the industries 
include flour milling, papermaking, 
and timber sawing. Pop. 40,529. 

Zabrze. Town of Silesia. It lies 
about 45 m. S.E. of Oppeha, and is 
an important coal-min^ and 
manufaotiming centre, with coke 
furnaces and steel and cable works. 
Formed in 1905 by the amalgama- 
tion of several smaller places, it 
was renamed Hiiidenburg, Deo. 4, . 
1915, in honour of the German 
general of that name. When the 
Second Great War began, it had a 
pop. of 122,000. Taken by assault 
Jan. 26, 1945, by Marshal Koniev’s 
1st Ukrainian army, it was in the 
part of Germany placed under 
Polish administration in 1945 by 
the Potsdam agreement, when it 
reverted to its old name of 
Zabrze. Pop. 104,184. 

Zacatecas. Central state of 
Mexico. Forming part of the great 
central plateau, it has a mean alt. 
of 7,750 ft. It has valuable silver 
mines, and copper, lead, and <iuick- 
silver are also largely worked. 
Some cereJEils, sugar, and fruit are 
grown. Area, 28,122 sq. m. Pop. 
565,437. Zacatecas, the capital, is 
a centre of the mining industry, 
66 m. N. bjr W. Of Aguascalientes. 

Zacharias* Father of John the 
Baptist, mentioned in Luke 1. A 
priest, he expressed disbelief in the 
message of Gabriel concerning his 
future son, and was struck dumb, 
but after tiie cirOumcisibn of John 
r^ovOTed his speech, to jjrophesy 
iU the words of the Benedictus. 

Z'acharias (d; 752 ). Pope 741- . 
752- A Gte^ of Calabria, he 
secured by personal influence tho 


protection and restoration of papal 1795, he entered the navy in 1 806 
territory from Liutprand, king of becoming lieutenant in 1815 ; 
the Lombards, and made S. Boni- served in the coastguard, 1827-29 ; 
face his papal legate in Germany, and in 1831 founded The Herald of 
He died in Rome, March 14, 752, Astrology, known later as Zadkiel’s 
and was later canonised. Almanac. Also author of contro- 

Zadar (Ital. Zara). Seaport of versial works on astronomy, he 
Yugoslavia, on the Dalmatian died April 5, 1874. 
coast, 72 m. N.W. of Split. The Zadok. Biblical character. A 

Roman Jadera, it came under priest in David’s reign, he remain- 
Venetian domination in the I2th ed faithful during the revolt of 
century, and was lost and regained Absalom (2 Sam. 15), and was 
by Venice a number of times, raised by Solomon to the high 
Seized by Austria in 1813, it be- priesthood (1 Kings 2). This office 
came the capital of Dalmatia was held by his descendants until 
under the Austro-Hungarian mon- the rise of the Maccabees. Zadok 
archy. By the treaty of Rapallo the Priest is the title of an anthem 
iq.v.) it was assigned to Italy, composed by Handel for the coron- 
which ceded it to Yugoslavia under ation of George II. 
the peace treaty of 1947. The Za&in^ Zaffarine, or Cha- 

round church of S. Donatus was faeutas. Islands off the N.E. 
built in the 9th century over the coast of Morocco. Occupied by the 
pavement of the Roman forum. Spanish government in 1848, they 
The Roman^que cathedral dates are situated near the mouth of the 
from the 12th century, the tower Muluya and the Algerian hrontier. 
being finished in 1893 ; the church Z^^azig. Town of Egypt. A 
of S. Francis was begun in 1212 on rly.^’nnotion,it is situated W, 
the site of a chuiuh which existed of Ismailia, and is the centre of a 
from 906; and the loggia which large trade in cotton. Near by are 
houses the municipal library was the remains of the ancient Bubastis 
constructed in 1565. The object of iq-v.). Pop. 82,912. 
a number of Allied attacks from Zagreb (Ger. Agram ; Hung, 
the air during the Second Great Zagrab). Second city of Yugo- 
War, Zadar was captured by slavia. The ancient Croatian 
Marshal Tito’s forces after three capital, it stands near the left bank 
days’ fighting on Nov. 2, 1944. of the Save, 75 m. N.E. of Fiume, 
Zadkiel. Pseudonym of Rich- with which there is rly. connexion, 
ard James Morrison (1795-1874), Its chief buildmgs include the 15th 
writer on astrology. Bom June 15, century Gothic cathedra^ archi- 
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episcopal palace, palace of the ban 
or governor, university founded in 
1874, and natural history museum. 
Divided into three parts — the epis- 
copal, upper, and lower towns — 
it manufactures leather, linen, car- 
pets, rly. wagons, etc., and trades 
in wine, cereals, hides, potash, 
porcelain, and silk. Pop. 185,581. 

Founded 1093 by Ladislas I, 
Zagreb became a royal free city in 
1242, and the capital of the Hun- 
garian prov. of Croatia-Slavonia in 
1867. In 1918, when the Austro- 
Hungarian empire was breaking up, 
a Croatian provisional govt, was 
set up here. Zagreb suffered from 
earthquakes in 1880 and 1901. 
The city was in German occupa- 
tion and was bombed by the Allies 
during the Second Great War. 
Marshal Tito*s forces entered it May 
8, 1945. A new road from Zagreb 
to Belgrade was completed 1949. 

Zaharoff, Sir B.\siri (1849- 
1936). Anglo-Greek financier. Basi- 
leios Zacharias was born Oct. 6, 
1849, a Turkish 
sub j eet of 
Greek extrac- 
tion, at Mughla, 
Anatolia. After 
a chequered 
career, alleged- 
ly as a pefiar, 
guide, and 

n. 1 . - agent for Euro- 

Sir Basil Za h aroflS, tipati 
areekflnanoler Pe»“ goo«8 at 
Constantinople 
(Istanbul), he became in 1877 the 
employee of a British firm of 
armament makers, negotiating 
sales of weapons in the Near East. 
In contact with Maxim, whose 
machine-gun Zaharoff helped to 


introduce, he won a leading posi- 
tion from 1897 in the nokers-. 
Maxim combine and was counted 
among Europe’s richest men. For 
lavish contributions to the pro- 
paganda of the Entente and for. 
rearming Russia and smaller allies 
during the First Great War, he 
was xmghted in 1919. His influ- 
ence was said to have helped per- 
suade the British govt, to support 
the Greek attack on Turkey. In 
•the 1920s he financed Rumanian 
loans and oil enterprises, held a 
big share in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
CO., and bought up the bank and 
casino at Monte Carlo. Rumour 
connected “the mystery man of 
Europe ” with many minor wars 
and revolts; but in Greece his 
machinations were evidently due 
to sincere attachment that made 
him spend huge amounts irrespec- 
tive of potential gains. He was in 
personal touch with Venizeloa, as 
well as iJoyd George, Clemenceau^ 
and Briand. Founder of chairs of 


aviation at London, Paris, and bezia rly. connects Beira with the 
Leningrad, and of French litera- Nyasaland system (v.s,)* Ai’ea, 
ture at Oxford and English at about 70,000 sq. m. 

Paris, he was honoured by many Zambra, Joseph M 
countries. He later lived mostly (1822-97). Anglo-Italian i 
on the Riviera, where he died legist. Bom in Italy, 

Nov. 27, 1936. Consult Z., Arma- brought to England as a cl 
ments King, R. Neumann, 1935. 1850, in partnership with : 




IS honoured by many Zambra, Joseph Warren 
H e later lived mostly (1822-97). Anglo-Italian meteoro- 
riera, where he died legist. Bom in Italy, he was 
16. Consult Z., Arma- brought to England as a child. In 
, R. Neumann, 1935. 1850, in partnership with Negretti 

{q.v.) f he set up the famous meteor- 

' instrument business on 

A Holbom Viaduct, London. He 

|k i died at Hampstead Dec. 23, 1897, 

9k W leaving a large fortune. 

W Zameiihof, Ludwig Lazarus 

(1859-1917). Polish etymologist, 
^ the creator of Esperanto (q.w.). Of 
'/ ^ Jewish parentage, a native of 

Bialystok, he was by profession an 
oculist, but is lanown for his 
, creation of what was designed to 

be a universal language.. He died 
‘ in Warsaw, April 14, 1917. Consult 
I Life, Privat, Eng. trans. 1931. 
Zamia. Genus of perennial 
PaJm-like or fem^like pla4 of the 
family Cycadaceae. They are 
City in the Roman natives of tropical America and 
lidia. It was five days’ the West Indies. The leaves are 


Zaxua* City in the Roman 
prov. of Numidia. It was five days’ 


march S.W. of Carthage, near produced one at a time, and form 
Sicca Veneria (El Kef), and was a crown. In some species thev are 

-j! nr -i.-i .. . . 


the scene of the defeat of Hannibal 
by the younger Scipio in 202 b.o., 
which ended the second Punic W ar. 

Zambezi or Zambesi. River of 
Africa. Its headstreams rise in N. 


8 ft. or more in length. The fruit 
is in the form of cones. 

Zamora. Inland prov. of N.W. 
Spain, in Leon. It is hounded N. 
by the Sierra de Pena Negra, and 


Rhodesia, Belgian Congo, and W. by Portugal and the Spanish 
Angola, near those of tho Kasai, a prov. of Orense. Mainly a hilly 
large affluent of the Congo, and plateau, its lowest point is 1,070 ft. 
it flows with a great double curve alt. In the N.W. is the Sierra de la 
to its deltaic mouth in Mozambique Culehra, and the prov. is drained 


on the E. coast of the continent. 
Above Victoria Falls (q.v.) the 
river flows over a level plateau, 
savanna in character ; below the 
falls it traverses gorges and 
ravines ; from Kebrabasa Rapids 
it is navigable for 400 m. to its 
mouth, where is a delta covering 
2,500 sq, m. Its length is 1,600 
m. The chief affluent is the Shire 
(q.®.). In 1935 was opened the 
Lower Zambezi rly. bridge (4,021 
yds., the longest in the world), 
connecting Nyasaland with Beira. 
Ste Africa. 

ZambeziaoB 

ZaMBBSU. Prov. fj-' ■' ^ 
of Mozambique, 

It consists of two 
portions joined to., 
gether byanarrow 
strip of country 
N. of the Zambezi, 
and includes the 
Tete dist. and the 
old dist, of Quili- 
mane, with that 
seaport its chief 
town. It adjoins | 

N. and S. Rhodesia j 
and Nyasaland. 


by the Douro and its tributaries. 
In the highlands merino sheep and 
goats are reared ; in the valleys 
wheat, pulse, vines, and flax are 
grown. Zamora is the capital. 
Area, 4,082 sq. m. Pop. 311,460. 

Zamo:C!a. City of Spain, capital 
of the prov, of Zamora. It stands 
on the river Douro, at an alt. of 
more than 2,000 ft., at the junction 
of rlys. from Salamanca, Medina 
del Campo, and Astorga, 31 m. N. 
of Salamanca. It has an 8th cen- 
tmy citadel, a 14th century bridge 
over the Douro,. and several 12th 



Zamora, Spain. The oathedial, Showing the vnihs of 
the old bridge aozose the Douro 
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century churches, including a 
Romanesque cathedral. It trades' 
in agricultural produce and manu- 
factures linen. During the 
Peninsular War it suffered severely 
at the hands of the French, 
1808-09. Pop. 18,000. 

Zanesville. City of Ohio, 
XJ.S.A., the CO. seat of Muskingum 
CO. It stands at the confluence of 
the Licking and Muskingum rivers. 


strip in Kenya protectorate. The 
pop. is over 250,000 ; in round 
figures there are on Zanzibar Island 
150,000, and on Pemba 100.000, 
or by groups 200,000 Africans, 
34,000 Arabs, 16,000 Indians, 250 
Europeans, 

The island of Zanzibar is situated 
in lat. 6® S. and long. 39® E. It is 
separated from the mainland by a 
channel 22^ m. wide at its narrow- 


than African, it has narrow, wind- 
ing, cobbled thoroughfares, also 
many fine buildings including the 
sultan’s palace on the sea front. 
The great harbour is now used 
mostly by coastal vessels. Zanzi- 
bar was long the h.q. of the slave 
trade. The protectorate depenus 
on agricultural products, of which 
the chief is cloves, introduced in 
1830, Four-fifths of the world’s 


60 m. E. of Columbus, and is served 
by the Baltimore and Ohio and 
other rlys. It is one of the chief 
centres making clay products ; 
glassware, steel goods, and electric 
transformers are also produced. 
Coal is mined in the locality. Settled 
in 1800, Zanesville was the capital 
of Ohio 1810-12, was incorporated 
in 1814, and became a city in 1850. 
Pop. 37,500. 

Zangivill, Israel (1864-1926). 
British novelist. A London Jew, 
bom Feb- 14, 1864, he attended 
London uni- 
versity, and 
became an 
elementary 
school teacher 
in Spitalflelds. 
The founda- 
tion of his 
literary repu- 
tation was his 
/ ^ series of 

masterly stud- 
< . ies of Jewish 

Ufe, of which 
Children of the Ghetto, 1892, is 
best known. His other works in- 
clude Ghetto Tragedies, 1893 ; The 
King of Schnorrers, 1894; The 
Master, 1895, considered by some 
his finest work ; Ghetto Comedies, 
1907 ; The War for the World, 
1917 ; Chosen Peoples, 1918 ; 
Jinny, the Carrier, 1919. Among 
his plays are Merely Mary Ann, 
1903 5 The Melting Pot, 1908 ; The 
War God, 1911 ; The Next Re- 
ligion, 1912 (which was banned) ; 
Too Much Money, 1918 ; The 
Voiceof Jerusalem, 1920. Zangwill 
• was founder and first pres, of the 
international Jewish territorial or- 
ganization. He died Aug. 1, 1926. 

Zante. Italian and more fami- 
liar name of the island of Zakyh- 
thos. 'Called the golden island, 
and third largest of the Ionian Is*, 
it is a department of Greece. W iUe, 
olives, and ouirants are exported, 
and carpets manufactured. The 
chief town, on the E. coast oppo- 
site Morea, is also named Zante. 
Pop., island, 44^750 ; town, 11,609, 

Zanzibar. &itish protectorate, 
island, and city off the coast of 
Tanganyika, E. Africa. The pro- 
tectorate comprises the islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, and a coastal 


est. About 53 m. long by 24 m. 
wide, it has an area of 640 sq. m., 
the largest coralline island on the 
African coast. Pemba lies 35 m. 
N.E. ; it is 42 m. long and 14 m. 
wide, with an area of 372 sq. m. 
Features of a tropical climate are 
extreme heat during monsoon 
changes, and annual rainfall in 
Zanzibar of 68*59 ins. and in 
Pemba of 73*25 ins. Mean tem- 
peratures vary from 77® F. in 
July to 83® F. 
in Jan. 

The city of 
Zanzibar is 25 
m. almost due 
N. of Dar-es 
Salaam, on the 
W. coast of the 
island, with 
one of the 
finest natural 
harbours in 
the world, and 
a pop. est. at 
60,000. A fas- 
cinating city 
with an aspect 
more Oriental 



Zahzibair. Hap of the isrlands off the 
East African coast, since 1880 a 
British protectorate 


supply of cloves normally comes 
hence, but the “sudden death” 
virus disease is a continuing men- 
ace. Other products are copra, 
mangrove bark, chillies, citrus, and 
cacao. There are many cattle, 
especially in Pemba. 

Zanzibar flourished when the 
Pyramids were being built, for it 
was the centre of the then known 
S. hemisphere. Before the Christian 
era it probably did a steady trade 
with the Assy- 
rians, Egyptians, 
Hindus, Greeks, 
and Arabians. 
It was practically 
unknown to Euro- 
peans until in 
1497 Vasco da 
Gama sailed 
round the Cape 
and incidentally 
rediscovered it. 
In 1503 Zanzibaar 
was made subject 
to Portugal. The 
first recorded 
visit of an Eng- 
lish ship was in 
1591. Zanzibar 
was later gov- 
erned by rulers from Oman on the 
Persian Gulf, among whom Ahmed 
bin Said Al-Busaid in 1744 set up 
the dynasty which has ever since 
occupied the throne. 

In 1856 Zanzibar and the adja- 
cent African territories were de- 
clared independent ; this included 
Pemba and a coastal strip some 10 
m. wide. In 1890 the islands were 
declared a British prt)tectorate. 
The mainland strip was divided, 
Germany securing the sultan’s 
rights over the portion along the 
coast of German E. Africa (now 
Tanganyika Territory), and Italy 
obtaining control over the portion 
on the coast of Somaliland. Great 
Britain paid rent to the sultan for 
the coast portion of British E. 
Africa (now Kenya Colony). In 
1906 the govemment of the British 
protectorate was reorganized, and 
in 1914 control passed from the 
foreign to the colonial office ; 
since 1925 administration has been 
the responsibility of a British 
resident, who presides over the 
island’s legislative council. In 
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1920 the mainland portion became 
the Kenya Protectorate. The 
sultan, &yyid Sir Khalifa bin 
Harub (b. 1879), came to the 
throne in 1911. These are 
executive and legislative councils. 

Bibliography. Zanzibar, Sir R. F. 
Burton, 1872 ; Pemba, J. E. E. 
Craster, 1913; Z., Past and Pres- 
ent, F. B. Pearce, 1920 ; Z., Its 
History and Its People, W. H. 
Ingrams, 1931. 

Zanztir. Oasis of Libya, about 
9 m. S.W. of Tripoli. The chief 
products of the region are dates, 
olives, figs, pomegranates, and al- 
monds. Italians defeated Turkish 
forces here Sept. 20, 1912. 

Zapata, EniLiAiro (c. 1880- 
1918). Mexican bandit. A Guer- 
rero Indian, he organized in 1910 
a band of some 1,000 Indians who 
joined Villa and Madero in the 
revolt which overthrew Diaz. For 
seven years he was perhaps the 
most powerful bandit the world has 
seen : he led a disciplined force of 
20,000, created or controlled the 
presidents, and held sway over 
moat of the country. Licentious, 
treacherous, and cruel, he is said 
to have ordered the execution of 
11,000 persons and done damage 
amounting to £50,000,000. He was 
finally slain by an ofiScer of Presi- 
dent Carranza. Consult The Crim- 
son Jester, H. H. Dunn, 1934. 

Zaporozhe* City of Ukraine 
S.S.R., centre of a region of the 
same name. A city buSt after the 
revolution, and embracing the 
older Alexandrovsk (pop. 5,000), 
it lies on the left bank of the 
Dnieper 125 m. K.W. of Mariupol, 
and is an important junction of 
rlys. and waterways. Here in 1932 
the great Dnieper Dam (3.1;.), 
which traverses the island of 
Khortitsa, once a famous Cossack 
settlement, was completed ; and 
here is centred the largest alumi- 
nram-producing plant in the 
U.S.S.II. Power generated in 1947 
served more than 2,500 ooUeotive 
farms and some 300 machine and 
tractor stations, as well as indus- 
trial plants over a wide area. The 
Russians did not defend Zaporozhe 
during the Second Great War, 
evacuating it in Aug., 1941, after 
breaching the dam. The Germans 
made it the centre of a strong de- 
fensive system, the Russians re- 
taking it by storm Oct. 14, 1943, 
only after a bitter battle in which 
many Germans were drowned 
while trying to escape across the 
Dnieper. Pop. (1939) 289,000. 

Zapotec. An American Indian 
tribe in Oaxaca, Mexico. Number- 
ing some 200,000, they are de- 
soemdi^ ifrom a people once dom- 


inant in Mexico (g^.i?.) before the 
Spanish conquest. 

Zara. Italian name of a seaport 
of Dalmatia, considered in this 
work as Zadar {q.v,), 

Zaragoza. Spanish form of the 
name of the city of Saragossa (g.v.). 

Zarathustra. Founder of the 
religion of ancient Persia and the 
Parsees, called also Zoroaster (g.v.). 

Zarephath or Sarefta. Town 
of Zidon or Sidon (1 Kings 17, v. 9 ; 
Luke 4, V. 26). It was on the Medi- 
terranean, between Tyre and Sidon, 
near the modem Sarafond. Elijah 
tarried here during a drought, and 
here took place the miracle of the 
widow’s barrel of meal and cruse 
of oil. 

Zaria. Prov. of N. Nigeria. It 
is bounded N. by the French colony 
of the Niger, and lies between the 
provs- of Sokoto (W.) and Kano 
(E.). The S.E. is hilly and con- 
tains extensive deposits of tin. It 
is watered by the Kaduna river 
and its tributaries. Kaduna is near 
the middle of the prov., which is 
traversed by the Iddo-Kan<v rly. 
and other fines. Zaria, like the 
rest of Hausaland, fell tmder the 
Fula domination in the early 19th 
century. In 1902 *it was occupied 
by the British. The town of Zaria, 
alt. 2,090 ft., is situated on the 
main rly,, 97 m. S.W. of Kano. 

Zea. Italian and more familiar 
name of the Aegean island of 
Ceos, one of the Cyclades group 
of the Grecian Archipelago. It 
is situated about 13 m. E. of 
Cape Colonna, the S. point of 
Attica, and has a length of 13 m., 
with a maximum breadth of 8 m., 
covering 39 sq. m. Mt. Elias 
reaches an elevation of 1,860 ft. 
Among the chief products are 
wine, figs, lemons, cotton, and silk. 
Most of the in- 
habitants dwell 
in the town of 
Zea (the an- 
cient lulis), in 
the middle of 
the island, 
whose harbour 
is Port St. 

Nikolo. 

Zealand 
(Dan. Sjael- 
land). Island of 
Denmark con- 
taining most of 
the capital, 

Copenhagen, 
and six prov- 
inces. Its max- 
imum length 
from N. to S. 
is about 80 m., 
audits greatest 


breadth is 66 m., the area being 
'situated between the Great Belt 
and the Sound, its N.E. part being 
barely 3 m. from the coast of 
Sweden. To the N. is the Kattegat, 
arid to the S. are grouped the 
islands of Laaland or Maribo, 
Falster, and Moen, which separate 
Zealand from the Baltic Sea. The 
coastline is extremely irregular and 
much indented. The principal 
openings are Sejero Bay on the 
N.W., Ise Fjord on the N., Kjoge 
Bay on the E., and Faxe Bay on 
the S.E. The surface is low, no- 
where exceeding 400 ft. alt. Chief 
occupations are dairy farming and 
horse and cattle rearing. The larg- 
est towns besides the capital are 
Roskilde, Elsinore, Slagelse, Naest- 
ved, Holbaek, KorsOr. Pop,, 
rather over a million. 

Zealots. Jewish sect. It was 
founded by Judas of Gamala or of 
Galilee, who led the revolt against 
the census of Quirinius. Claiming 
descent from the Maccabees, the 
Zealots were stern advocates of 
Mosaic law, bitterly opposed 
Roman domination, and figured 
prominently in the great rebellion 
and the siege of Jerusalem. The 
term zealot was applied to Simon 
the Canaanite (A.V.) or Cananaean 
(R.V.), to distinguish him from 
Simon Peter (Matt. 10 ; Mark 3 ; 
Luke 6). The term zealot is now 
used for enthusiast, fanatic, and 
bigot, according to circumstances. 

Zebra. Group of animals of the 
horse family, found only in Africa. 
They are distinguished by the 
elaborate black striping on their 
tawny coats. The common or 
mountain zebra {Equus zebra) oc- 
curs in S. Africa, and. is heavily 
and broadly striped. It became 
almost extinct m Cape Colony once. 


A 
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Zebra. 6x6yy’s species, distingaislied £rom the eoaliiEttoa 
zebra by its larger size and closer stripes, , 

Qambier .Bolton, F.Z.S, 
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but is now increasing under pro- 
tection. Grevy’s zebra occurs in 
Somaliland and Shoa, and is con- 
siderably larger than the mountain 
species. The ground colour of its 
pelt is almost white, and the 
stripes are very narrow and numer- 
ous. A rare species, Foa’s zebra, 
confined to the mountains of the 
Zambezi dist., has many narrow 
and peculiarly arranged stripes, 
Burchell’s zebra {JE. BurchelU), 
found on the S. African plains, 
resembles the quagga (g.v.), and 
has a tail like that of a horse. 

Zebu {Bos indicus]. Humped 
species of homed cattle. They are 


terrupted by an invasion of the 
sea from the E. as far as the 
Peimines, when the Magnesian 
Limestone series was deposited. 
In Durham marls with salt, 
gypsum, and anhydrite were laid 
down. The German salt and 
gypsum beds date from this time. 
In addition there was formed a 
thin bed of copper-bearing shale. 

Zedekiah. Last king of Judah. 
The youngest son of Josiah, he 
was placed on the throne in 697 
B.G. by Nebuchadrezzar when 
Jehoiachin was taken captive to 
Babylon. He was 21 years old 
when he became king, and his 
reign lasted for 11 
troublous years. 
Against the warn- 
ings and advice of 
Jeremiah, he 
joined in an in- 
trigue against the 
king of Babylon, 
whose vassal he 
was, with the re- 
sult that Jerusa- 
lem was stormed 
and Zedekiah 
taken captive. 
His eyes were put 
out, and he spent 
the rest of his life 
as a prisoner at 
Babylon. 

Z^oary (Cwr- 
cuma ze^Uxxria), 
Perennial herb of 
the family Zingi- 
beraceae. A na- 



Zebu. Domesticated oz, used for draug’ht purposes in 
India, on account of its immunity from tropical diseases 
Qambier Bolton^ F.ZJ3. 


bovine mammals domiciled mostly 
in the sub-continent of India, but 
represented by numerous varieties 
in aU tropical countries. They 
are mainly kept for work, for 
which they are suitable by reason 
of ability to withstand the search- 
ing influences of the tropical sun, 
parasites, and infectious diseases, 
and their wiry frame. The eyes are 
protected by heavy eyebrows and 
Hds that show the Oriental almond 
shape. The great majority are 
whole-coloured, white or grey, 

Zecbariali. Minor prophet of 
the Old Testament, contemporary 
with Haggai. Son of Berechiah, he 
prophesied from the second to the 
fourth year of Darius Hystaspis. 
Bis first six chapters consist of a 
series of visions dealing with the 
circumstances of his own time. 
The remainder is obscure in mean- 
ing and of uncertain date ; but it 
appeals to be the work of some 
anonymous writer shortly after 
the time of Alexander the Great. 

Zec^tein:. ' In geology, the 
upp^ division of the Permian 
Sy^eha (tf.t?.). In England it 
& period of desert conditions in- 


tive of the Himalayas, it has 
tuberous roots, and broad leaves 
which are silky beneath. The 
yellow tubular flowers are pro- 
duced in spikes. The tubers are 
used for making a perfume and as 
an aromatic 
tonic; G. aro- 
matica is used 
for similar 
purposes. Rhi- 
zomes of C. 
longa yield 
turmeric, an 
ingredient of 
curry powder. 

Zeehrugge. 

Town of Bel- 
gium, in the 
prov. of W. 

M and 6TB. It 
lies on the coast 
8 m. by rly. N. Zedoary. Aromatic 
.f nf taberoua roots and 

of Bruges at of flowers 

the mouth of 

the canal which links Bruges with 
the sea. Good harbc^ facilities, 
mainly .constructed 1895-1907, 
gr^Hy ihcr(Mised the value of 
Bruges as a port, and the Zeehrugge 
mole proteoiing the harbour curves 



crescent- wise for a length of 1 J m. 
A train ferry service with Harwich 
was opened in 1924. Zeehrugge 
played an important part in the 
First Great War. Here the 3rd 
British cavalry di'^sion landed on 
Oct. 8, 1914. In German occupa- 
tion from, a week later it became a 
centre of the coastal defences and 
a submarine base. It became 
famous by the British attack of 
April 23, 1918 (v.L). Captain 
Fryatt’s {q.v,) ship, the Brussels, 
was taken into harbour by the 
Germans in June, 1916, and later 
sunk by them to block the passage, 
but was salved by the Allies in 1919. 
In German occupation in the 
Second Great War from May, 1940, 
Zeehrugge was liberated Sept. 10, 
1944, by Canadians who here met 
no opposition. 

Zeebetjgge Attack, 1918. Dur- 
ing the First Great War the mole 
and harbour works of Zeehrugge 
were constantly bombarded from 
the sea and air, notably on May 
12, 1917. But immense concrete 
shelters were constructed by the 
Germans for their submarines, and 
these gave them a large measure 
of security. On April 23, 1918 (S. 
Greorge’s day), a successful attack 
was delivered by a large British 
naval force under Vice-Admiral 
R. Keyes, in which the channel 
leading into the harbour was com- 
pletely blocked to submarines and 
destroyers, by three old cruisers 
fifled with cement, which were 
sunk in it or off the entrance. 

To divert the attention of the 
Germans and the very powerful 
coast batteries from the block- 
ships, a feature of this attack was a 
landing from the old cruiser Vin- 
dictive, and the Mersqy f eny-boats 
Iris and Daflodil, on the long, 
curving mole, while a submarine, 
oharg^ with explosives, was run 
in imder a viaduct winch con- 
nected the shoreward end of the 
mole with the coast, so as to blow 
it np and isolate the German 
defenders on the mole. 

The first of the blockships, 
Thetis, fouled an obstruction near 
the entrance to the canal and had 
to be sunk, as she became un- 
manageable. ?ot the otber two. 
Intrepid and Iphigeiua, pushed 
ihto canal were so sunk 
that they prevented all passage 
for an^hing larger than a fish in g 
boat. The VinSctive, when this 
work had been accomplished, suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing with the 
two ferry-boats, taking with her a 
quarter of a ton of masonry from 
the mole which fell on board. 

The casualties in this brilliant 
operation, including an attack bn 
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Ostend, were light in. view of the 
magnificent service rendered and 
the extraordinary heroism dis- 
played ; 188 officers and men were 
killed or fatally wounded : 384 
were wounded ; ' and 16 were miss- 
ing. Zeehrugge was sealed up for 
the rest of the war at this price. 
The men engaged in the block- 
ships and landing parties were all 
volunteers. The British loss in 
ships was 1 destroyer, 2 coastal, 
motor boats, and 2 launches. On 
April 23, 1925, the king of the 
Belgians unveiled a memorial on 
the mole. This is a granite pillar 
75 ft. high supporting a figure 
of S. George. 

Zeeland. Prov. of the Nether- 
lands. It lies in the S.W. of the 
country, on both sides of the 
Schelde estuary, and consists of 
the islands of Waloheren, N. Beve- 
land, S. Beveland, Tholen, St. 
Philipsland, and Sehouwen to the 
N., Zeeland Flanders to the S., of 
the estuary. It is bordered on the 
N. by S. Holland, on the B. by N. 
Brabant, on the S. by Belgium, 
and on the W. by the North Sea. 
The low-lying land, much of it 
reclaimed from the sea, is fertile. 
Corn, vegetables, particularly ohio- 
oiy, flax, and fruit are groTO; 
stock farming and dairying are 
important. Middelburg, on Wal- 
oheren island, is the capital; and 
in normal times Flushing, which is 
coimected by a rly, across the 
islands \rith Bergen-op-Zoom on 
the mainland, is an important port. 
Connexion between Zeeland ii^n- 
ders and the rest of the Nether- 
lands is by free ferry across the 
Schelde from Temeuzen to 
Hoedekenskerke, served by a 
branch rly. from Goes. Rlys. serv- 
ing Zeeland Flanders pass through 
Belmum. 

belaud became part of the 
county of Holland in 1256, was one 
of the 17 provs. of the Low 
Countries under Charles V, and 
joined the union of Utrecht in 
1579. It was the home of many of 
the navigators of the great age of 
exploration, and seafaring and 
fishing remain among the chief 
occupations of its hardy people. 
Its area is 690 sq. m. Pop. 268,610. 

During the Second Great War 
the Dutch army made its last 
stand in Zeeland Flanders in 1940 ; 
and the prov. was the scene of 
violent fighting in 1944, described 
under Schelde and Waloheren. 

Zeeland, Paul van (b. 1893). 
Belgian economist and statesman. 
Bom at Soignies, Nov.’ 11, 1893, 
he was educated , at Louvain and 
Princeton universities. Rrofessor of 
law at Louvain, in 1929 he became 


economic adviser to the Belgian 
govt., and paid a visit to Russia. 
In 1934 van Zeeland was made 
cabinet minister without portfolio ; 
on March 25 next year premier 
and ministor of foreign affairs 
in a coalition. This govt, resigned 
in 1936, but he soon formed a new 
administration, and presided at the 
assembly of the League of Nations. 
In 1937 he successfully fought a 
hitter by-election in Brussels 
against the Rexist leader, Leon 
Degrelle, also securing a vote of 
ooiffidenee in parliament, but re- 
signed on Oct. 25. Van Zeeland 
undertook at the request of the 
British and French govts, an inter- 
national economic mission, pub- 
lishing his findings in Economics or 
Politics. When the Germans in- 
vaded Belgium in May, 1940, he 
went to Great Britain and worked 
for refugee organizations. Return- 
ing home in 1944, he was appoint- 
ed Belgian commissioner for re- 
patriation, and elected senator. He 
was foreign minister Aug., 1949- 
Mareh, 1950, and from April, 1950. 

Zeeman, Pieteb (1865-1943). 
Dutch physicist, bom at Zonne- 
maire. May 25, 1865. At 32 he 
became lecturer at Leyden, and in 
1900 professor of physics at Am- 
sterdam, becoming director of the 
physical institute there in 1908. 
Zeeman carried out much research 
work on the inter-relationship be- 
tween magnetism and light, dis- 
covering what became known as 
the Zeeman effect (v.i.). As a 
result of this work he shared the 
Nobel prize for physics in 1902 
with Lorentz. 

Zeeman Effect. In physics, 
effect associated with the splitting 
up of the lines of a line spectrum 
into definite components when the 
light source is placed in a strong 
ma^etic field. The nature of the 
splitting up provides information 
regarding inter-atomic forces. 

Zeerust. Town of Transvaal, S. 
Africa. It is 149 m. by rly. W.N.W. 
of Johannesburg, and is situated in 
the fertile Marico valley, a dist. 
suitable for fruit growing, rich in 
minerals, and raising cereals and 
cotton. The Anglican church is 
said to be the oldest in Transvaal. 
Pop. 4,046, 

Zeiss, Carl (1816-88). German 
optician. He was bom at Weimar, 
Sept. 11, 1816, and intended to 
train as a doctor, but became in- 
terested in the science of optics, 
and^ in 1846 founded at Jena the 
business making optical instru- 
ments, which, when incorporated 
in 1889 as Carl Zeiss-Stiftung, had 
become world-famous for its tenses, 
binooulaiB; cameras, etc. He 


devoted himself to business almost 
until his death, Dec. 3, 1888. 

Zemstvo. Elective assembly of 
the former Russian empire. By 
the constitution established in 
1864, district zemstvos, and a 
provincial zemstvo composed of 
delegates from all the zemstvos of 
a province or government, were 
created. In 1890 their functions 
were restricted and power passed 
to the provincial governor. With 
the introduction of Soviet govern- 
ment, zemstvos disappeared. See, 
Russia ; Soviet. 

Zemun (Ger. Semlin). Former 
town of Yugoslavia, now part of 
Belgrade. It is on a tongue of land 
between the Save and the Danube. 
Here the Vienna-Istanbul rly. 
bridges the Save to reach Belgrade. 
The Germans fought desperately 
to hold this bridge against the 
Russians and Yugoslav partisans 
in Oct., 1944, and it was forced, 
and Zemun captured, only on the 
22nd, two days after the fall of 
Belgrade. John Hunyadi’s castle, 
in which he died in 1456, is in ruins. 
Close by is the monument erected 
in 1896 to commemorate the mil- 
lennium of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Zemun was prominent in 
the First Great War. 

Zenana (Persian, zanana, from 
zan, woman). Term used for a 
Hindu harem, Le, for the apart- 
ments in which the women of a 
family are secluded, and also for 
the women. 

Zend. Name usually given to 
the language of the Zend-Avesta. 
But as the word zend by itself 
means only commentary, the name 
Avestic or old Baotrian is pre- 
ferred. The language belongs to 
the Iranian group of the -fiyan 
branch of Indo-European, 

Zend-Avesta. Name by which 
the sacred books of the Parsees are 
known in the West. Correctly, the 
name should be Avesta and Zend, 
Law and Commentary. Written 
originally in Zend, a language 
allied to Sanskrit, translated into 
Pahlavi about the 3rd century 
A.D., and later into Pazend or 
Parsee, what exists is regarded as 
a fragment, the rest having been 
destroyed during the conquests of 
Alexander, 330-327 b.o., and t]be 
Arab invasion of Persia, a.d. 651. 
Attributed in part to Zoroaster, 
but as to form and arrangement to 
about A,D. 230, the work includes 
a composite liturgical manual for 
the use of the priests, and hymns, 
etc. See Zoroaster; Zoroastrian- 
ism ; consvU also trans., i;i Sacred 
Books of the East, J. Darmesteter 
and L. H. Mills, 1880-87 ; Pahlavi 
Texts, trans. E. W. West, 1880-97. 
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Zenith (Old Fr. througli old 
Span, from Arab. semU way). Up- 
per pole of the horizon, the point 
in lie celestial sphere vertically 
above the observer. It is also de- 
fined as the point at which a verti- 
cal plumb prolonged upwards meets 
the celestial sphere. The word 
commonly denotes an extensive 
stretch of sky overhead. Magnetic 
zenith is indicated by the upper 
end of a needle freely suspended 
about a horizontal axis. See Nadir. 

Zenjan or Zistjak. Town of 
Persia, The capital of the prov. 
of Kamseh, it is about 80 m. S.W. 


born in Venice, Dec. 13, 1668, 
and became the chief dramatic 
poet of his time in Italy. In 1710 
he assisted in founding the Giomale 
dei Letterati d’ltalia, and con- 
ducted it until in 1718 he was 
appointed poet laureate to the 
court opera and imperial historio- 
grapher at Vieima. He wrote and 
produced 60 operas, besides comic 
operas for music by Handel and 
Pergolesi among others ; was the 
author of many shorter poems; 
and edited Venetian and Latin 
historians. His dramas were pub- 
lished in ten volumes in 1744. 


generally result from the secondary 
alteration of feldspars and alumin- 
ous minerals of igneous rocks, but 
may also be deposited from the 
watery solutions emanating during 
the later stages of the cooling 
down of igneous magmas ; then 
they are often connected with ore 
deposits. Zeolite minerals are 
generally found filling cracks and 
cavities in basalts, etc., also as a 
gangue in some veins. 

Zephaniah. Minor O.T. prophet 
active in the days of King Josiah. 
A son of Cushi, he was probably of 
the royal house. His short book 


of Resht on the Caspian. 

Zeno (h. 490 b.c,). Greek philo- 
sopher. He Hved at Elea in Italy, 
and belonged to the Eleatic school 
{q.v.). Friend and associate of 
Parmenides {q^v.), he is chiefly 
remembered as the author of the 
famous paradoxes of Achilles and 
the Tortoise {q.v.) and the Arrow 
(q.v.). The discussions provoked 
by these and similar puzzles proved 
the beginnings of what is known 
as the dialectic or question-and- 
answer method of arriving at a 
solution of philosophical problems. 

Zeno (c. 340-264 B.a.). Greek 
philosopher, founder of the Stoic 
school of philosophy, and known as 
Zeno of Citium, a town in Cyprus. 
For some years he was a merchant, 
but having lost his property by 
shipwreck on a journey to Athens, 
he settled there and decided to 
devote himself to philosophy. ^ 
succession an adherent of the Cynic, 
Megarian, and Academic schools, 
but dissatisfied with each, about 
310 he founded a new system and a 
school of ’his own at Athens. He 
opened his school in the Stoa 
Poikile (painted porch), and was 
its president for forty-six years. 
See Stoicism. 

Zeno (426-491). East Roman 
emperor, 479-491. An Isaurian 
by birth, he became chief of the 
bodyguard of lieo I, whose 
daughter Ariadne he married. 
Their son Leo II, for whom Zeno 
acted as regent, soon died, and 
Zeno in 474 was left sole ruler. He 
was not popular and, through the 
intrigues of Verina, widow of 
Leo I, her brother- Basiliscus was 
proclaimed emperor, Zeno fled 
to Isauria, but the people soon 
tired of Basiliscus and Zeno was 
reinstated. During the last part 
of his reign he was frequently in 
collision, if not actually at war, 
with the Ostrogoths of Moesia, 
but averted the menace by 
persuading Theodorio the Goljb 
to attack Odoacer in Italy. 

Zeno, Apostolo (1668-1760). 
Italian poet and historian. He was 


Zeno died Nov. 11, 1750. 

Z^o, Niccolo (fl. 1375-91). 
Venetian navigator. He and his 
brother Antonio visited Greenland, 
and on the return journey found 
land which people have attempt- 
ed to identify as New England, 
Labrador, or Newfoundland. An 
account of their voyages was 
published in Venice, 1558. 

Zenobia. Queen of Palmyra, 
267-272. Famed for beauty and 
strength of character, she was the 
wife of Odenathus (g'.v.), and after 
his assassination became regent 
for her son, Vaballath, choosing as 
her ministers the Greek rhetorician 
Longinus and Paul of Samosata, 
bishop of Antioch. Her ambition 
was to carve an empire out of the 
Roman dominions in the East; 
and while CJlaudius 11 was repelling 
an invasion of the Goths, she 
occupied Egypt, and after Aurelian 
had been defeated by the Goths, 
she proclaimed her son Augustus. 
A^urelian marched against Zenobia, 
defeated her at Emesa, and took 
Palmyra, 272. The queen was 
taken prisoner, but Aurelian 
spared her life, and after gracing 
Ms triumph she spent her remain- 
ing years in retirement at Tibur, 
See Palmyra. 

Zenta. Hungarian, more familiar 
form of the name of the Yugoslav 
town Senta. It stands on the 
right bank of the Tisza (Theiss), 
33 m. by rly. S. of Szeged. Pop. 
31,969. Zenta is famous for the 
battle fought Sept. 11, 1697, 
between the emperor’s troops 
under Prince Eugene and the 
Turks. Each side is said to have 
numbered about 100,000 men, and 
after a hard struggle the Turkish 
army, with which the sultan was 
present^ was virtually deirtroyed. 

Zeolite. The name given to a 
family of minerals. They are 
hydrated silicates of calcium and 
aluminium, sometimes with sodium 
and potassium. The members of 
the group include analoite^ apo- 
phyllite, chabazite, preMte, stil- 
bite, natrolite, and others. They 


has been described as a compen- 
dium of prophecy, dealing first 
with universal judgement for sin, 
and then briefly with universal 
salvation. 

Zephyrus. In Greek mythology, 
the personification of the west wind. 
He was a son of Eos, the dawn, and 
was regarded as beneficent to 
sailors, as opposed to such violent 
winds as Aquilo, the N.B. wind. 
See Venti. 

Zeppelin, Ferdinand, Count 
VON ^ 1838-1917). German airship 
designer. Bom at Constance, 

July 8, 1838, he 

was educated at 
Stuttgart for the 
army and joined 
it at 20. In 1863 
ho fought in the 
American Civil 
War on the 
Union side. Re- 
Connt Zep-peOis, turning to Ger- 
many, he saw 
active service in 
the wars of 1866 and 1870-71. 
Retiring from the army as general 
in 1891, he devoted ^e remainder 
of his life to aeronautics. In 1899 
he formed a compa]^ and built his 
first floating airship dock. For 
some years he continued airship 
construction until in 1906 he made 
a successful flight of 60 m. in two 
hours. The German govt, ihm 
came to Zeppdm’s help, and in 
1908 his first airship passed the 
government’s tests, but was 
wrecked. Many rigid aiisMps of 
this class wm^ later built at 
Friediiohshaien. had 

envisaged ^e use of airships in 
war for re(M>imaissaitice btit not 
for attew^. They werCb howew, 
used by the Gertmns in the First 
Great War in bombing expeditioi^ 
against the U.K., where their 
inventofris name became a house- 
hold word in consequence. Zeppe- 
lin died March 8, 1917. See Air 
Raids ; Airship ; Eckener ; Graf 
Zeppehn ; Hindenbuig. OofisitM 
Z., the Man and His Work, 
H, Eckener, Eng. trans. 1938. 
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Zera£slxan oh Kaha<Dahia. 
Iliver of Soviet Central Asia. 
Rising in the mts. of Zerafshan, 
Tadzhik S.S.R., it flows W. into 
Uzbek S.S.R., through Samar- 
kand, passes Bokhara on the W., 
and loses itself in the sand near the 
Amu -Daria (Oxus), after a course 
of 470 m. 

Zerbst. Town of Saxony- An- 
halt, E. Germany, on the Nuthe, 22 
m, S.E. of Magdeburg. The chief 
buildings are the church of S. 
Nicholas and the town hall, both of 
the 15th century. The buildings of 
three religious houses still stand, 
but all are used for secular pur- 
poses. The palace, once the resid- 
ence of the princes of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, contains the archives. The 
town retains parts of its walls, has 
some picturesque old houses, and 
in its market-place a bronze figure 
known as the butter girl, and a 
Roland column. Machiaery, beer, 
soap, starch, and chemicals are 
manufactured. Zerbst was a 
flourishing town in the Middle 
Ages. It has belonged to Anhalt 
since 1307, and during 1603-1793 
was the capital of the little state 
of Anhalt-Zerbst. Overrun at the 
end of April, 1945, by the U.S. 
9tb army, it came after the 
surrender of Germany within the 
Russian zone of occupation. Pop. 
24,000. 

Zermatt. Village and tourist 
centre of Switzerland. In the 
canton of Valais, it stands in a 
valley surrounded by mountains, 
at an alt. of 5,315 ft., 22 m. by 
rly, S. by W. of Visp. Near the 
base of the Matterhorn and the 
beautiful Monte Rosa, it is the 
starting point of the rly. to the 
Gomergrat on the route 

over the Theodule Pass to Val 
Toumanohe in Italy. Pop. 1,200- 

Zero. Mathematical symbol 
which signifies the absence of 
quantily or number. It is written 
0, and its appearance as a printed 
symbol is not known before the 
7th or 8th oentoy, although it 
W&& probably introduced into 
Hindu mathematics as early as the 
6th century. In thermometry it 
is used as one of the fixed points 
of temperature. 

Z&tOf Absolute. In physics, 
a temperature of— 273*13° 0., at 
which a body would possess no 
heat energy. At this temperature 
the molecules of a gas would 
theoretically exert no pressure 
op the sides of a containing 
vessel; hut in practice all gases 
become liquids or even solids at 
temperatiures above this. Abso- 
lute zero has not been reached, 
but Onnes arrived within 3° of it 


by allowing liquefied helium to 
boil, and W. F. Giauque reached 
as low as 0-05° Kelvin by adiabatic 
magnetisation. See Heat. 

Zero Hour. Military term to 
denote the precise, prearranged 
time for a troop movement, 
particularly the launching of an 
attack and of the relevant artillery 
barrage, extensively used during 
the First Great W ar. See D-day. 

Zeser, Zoser, or Tcheser 
{fl. 2960 B.C.). Egyptian ruler. 
Son of Khasekhemui, he was the 
second king of the Illrd dynasty. 
During his prosperous reign the 
boundaries of Egypt were extended 
above the first cataract of the 
Nile. Besides many temples he 
built the earliest pyramid, that of 
stone at Sakkara (q.v.). 

Zetland, Marquess op. British 
title borne since 1892 by the family 
of Dundas. In 1762 Lawrence 
Dundas (d. 1781), a contractor to 
the army and M.P., was made a 
baronet. The family obtained es- 
tates in Shetland, and Sir Thomas 
(1741-1820), the 2nd baronet, was 
lord-lieutenantof Orkney and Shet- 
land. In 1794 he was made a peer as 
Baron Dundas, and his son Law- 
rence (1766-1839) was made earl 
of Zetland in 1838, this being a 
variant spelling of Shetland. From 
him was descended Lawrence 
(1844^-1929), 3rd earl, who during 
1889-92 was lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, being made a marquess on 
his retirement. The 2nd marquess 
has a separate entry (vJ,). The 
eldest son of this peer is called earl 
of Ronaldshay. 

Zetland, Iawbence John Lum- 
LEY Dundas, 2nd Marquess of 
(b. 1876). British politician and 
author. Bom Juno 11, 1876, son 
of the 1st marquess, and educated 



Zezmait, Switzerlaul The iamous 
tourist centra at the foot of the 
Mi^eihorn 


at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he travelled widely in 
the Far East, visiting India, where 
in 1900, as earl of Ronaldshay, he 
was aide-de-camp to the viceroy ; 
also Persia, Siberia, Japan, and 
China. The results of his ob- 
servations were chronicled in sev- 
eral vols., e.g. On the Outskirts of 
Empire in Asia, 1904 ; An Eastern 
Miscellany, 1911. He was Union- 
ist M.P. for 
Hornsey, 

1907-16, and 
governor of 
B en g a 1 , 

1917-22. 

Succeed- 
ing to the 
marquessate 
in 1929, 
he served on J Marquess of 
the Indian 

round table conference and pari, 
committee. Baldwin made him 
secretary for India in 1935, and 
during 1937-40 he combined the 
office with that of secretary for 
Burma. He was president of the 
Royal Geographical society, 1922- 
25 ; Royal Asiatic society, 1928- 
31 ; then until 1945 chairman of 
the National Trust. His next post 
was lord-lieut. of the N. Riffing. 
In 1942 Zetland received the 
Garter. He published several more 
books on Asia, and produced the 
official Lives of Curzon (1928) and 
Cromer (1932), He brought out 
an ed. of Disraeli’s letters in 1929. 

Zeugen. In geology, a type of 
rock-table found in deserts. It is 
the product of wind erosion acting 
on horizontal strata where residual 
remnants of a hard bed protect 
and stand above the general level 
of more easily eroded rooks. The 
fiat zeugen become undercut by 
wind action, and eventually the 
hard rock cap tips over. Zeugen 
may be up to 150 ft. in height. 

Zeuglodonts (Gr. zeugle, strap 
of a yoke ; odoiis, tooth). Extinct 
fossil whale found in the Eocene 
deposits. The earliest known 
cetacean, it reached a length of 
70 ft., with a long, narrow skuQ and 
a long body and tail. It swam by 
means of paddles or fiajppers. 

Zeugma (Gr. zeiignynai, to 
join). Figure of speech, by which 
one word, especially a verb, is 
used in connexion with two words 
or clauses, although it is strictly 
appHoable only to one, a kindred 
idea being mentally supplied for 
the other. A famous example is 
in Pope: See Pan with flocks, 
with fruits Pomona crowned. 

Zeus. In Greek mythology, 
the supreme god, identified by 
the Romans with Jupiter (q.v*). 
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Of common Indo-European origin, 
the name, which means shining, 
4 . 6 . the sky, is identical with 
Skt. Dyaus, Lat. Jupiter, and 
A.-S. Tiw, A god of the weather, 
especially thunder and rain, Zeus 
was associated with Thessaly, 
especially Mt. Olympus. His 
chief shrine and oracle were at 
Dodona, where the oak was sacred 
to him. Son of Cronos (q,v.) and 
Rhea, he dethroned his father, and 
overthrew the Titans {q-v,) and 
Gigantes (g'.y.). His chief consort 
was Hera {q.v.), and among his 
many children were Artemis and 
ApoUo. Zeus was father of the 
human race. See Olympus. 

Zgorzelec. Polish name of the 
city of Silesia historically known 
by German name of Gdrlitz (g.-y.). 

Zhdanov. New name of the 
Ukrainian seaport more familiar 
as Mariupol (g.v.), given in honour 
of the politician Zhdanov (v.i.), 
who was bom there. 


Aug. 31, 1948, and was buried at 
the foot of the Kremlin wall in 
Red Square, Moscow. 

Zhitomir. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R., capital of a region of the 
same name. The town lies on the 
Tetenev, a trib. of the Pripet, 
80 m. W . of Kiev. Pirst mentioned 
in 1240, it went to Lithuania in 
1320, became the capital of the 
dist. of Kiev in 1686, and in 1778 
was united to Russia. Before the 
Second Great War it had a pop. of 
95,090, including a number of 
Jews. With 19 Orthodox and 
three R.C. churches, two syna- 
gogues, a Hebrew theatre, and a 
Jewish printing works where most 
of the Hebrew books published in 
Russia were printed, it was a 
centre of Jewish culture; it had 
also some manufactures. It is 
a railway and road junction of 
some importance. The Germans 
captured it during July, 1941, 
after more than a week of fierce 


general staff and vice-commissar 
for defence in Peb., 1941, Zhukov 
was made responsible for Moscow’s 
defence after Marshal Timoshenko 
was transferred to the S. sector. 
In Dec. his armies launched a 
series of attacks which drove the 
Germans back. He planned and 
initiated the counter-offensive at 
Stalingrad, and in Jan., 1943, 
coordinated forces for raising the 
siege of Leningrad. 

On March 5, 1944, Zhukov took 
over command of the 1st Ukrainian 
army, and launched the offensive 
which carried his troops to the 
borders of Czecho-Slovakia. Early 
next year he led the 1st White 
Russian army in the advance on 
Berlin. Appointed marshal of 
the Soviet Union May 1, 1945, 
he signed for the Russians the 
ratification in Berlin on May 8 of 
Germany’s surrender; ' As com- 
mander of the Russian occupying 
forces in Germany, he represented 


Zhdanov, Andbei Alexan- 
DEOVITOH (1896-1948). Russian 
politician. Bom at Mariupol, he 

was the son of a — 

school inspector, 
and joined the 
Bolshevist party 
in 1915. After 
holding party ' 
posts in the Tver 
and Gorki dis- 
tricts, he suc- 
ceeded the mur- 
dered Kirov as A.A. Zhd^ov, 
party leader in 
Leningrad in 1934. In 1938 he was 
appointed president of the Soviet 
foreign affairs commission, and as 
such was a hitter critic of Litvinov. 
He was appointed secretary of 
the central committee of the 
Communist party in 1940, taking 
charge of propaganda. In the 
Second Great War Zhdanov was 
chairman of the Leningrad defence 
council, and received the rank of 
colonel -general. In 1944 he became 
president of the supreme soviet of 
the R.S.F.S.R., and in 1946 secre- 
tary of the Russian Communist 
party. He signed the Russo- 
Finnish armistice in Sept., 1944, 
and until 1947 was chairman of 
the Allied control commission in 
Finland. 

Zhdanov was one of the chief 
architects of the Soviet policy of 
territorial and economic expansion 
through the creation of satellite 
states. He was stroi^ly opposed 
to any compromise with the west- 
ern powers, and at the found in g 
of the Gominfonn in 1947 he 
accused lie U.SA., theU.K., and 
France of imperialistic aims. 
He died suddenly in Moscow on 


fighting. Infantry and Cossack 
cavalry of Vatutin’s 1st Ukrainian 
army seized it during the night of 
Nov. 12-13, 1943, by this victory 
driving a wedge between the 
Glerman armies to the N. and S. 
Manstein, however, forced the 
Russians to evacuate the town 
again six days later. Vatutin’s 
recapture of Zhitomir by assault 
on Dec. 31 was tihe signal for a 
mass flight of the German and 
Rumanian “ colonists ” whom the 
Germans had introduced into the 
Ukraine. Pron. Jitomir, some- 
times used in Ibiglish as a trans- 
Uteration of the name. 

Zliob. River and district of 
Baluchistan, Pakistan. The Zhob 
river has a northern course of 
about 120 m., and joins the 
Gomal near Khajuri Kach, on 
the borders of W aziristan. Area, 
10,478 sq.m. The pop. of 61,499 
consists mostly of Pathans. 

Zhukov, Geioobi Konstaot?i- 
EoviCH (b. 1895). A Russian 
soldier. Joining the tsarist army 
as a private in 
1915, he served 
on the B. front 
until the Revo- 
lution of 1917, 
when he was 
commissioned 
in the Red army 
and fought 
against Pol^d. 
6. E.^Tikov, In 1922 he 
Russian soldiw ^tered Frunze 
military academy, and earned 
distinction for studies in defensive 
strategy against mechanised 
troops. In 1938-39 he served 
against Japanese forces on the 
Amur. Named chief of ihe 


Russia on the Allied control 
council until recalled to Moscow 
in April, 1946, to become for a time 
c.-in-o. land forces and deputy 
minister of armed forces. 

Ziani. Name of an ancient 
Venetian family. Sebastiano, elect- 
ed doge in 1172, played an import- 
ant part in the peace negotiations 
between Barbarossa and Pope 
Alexander III. He also set the 
finances of the republic in order 
and instituted the ceremony of 
the Wedding of Venice with the 
Adriatic. His son, Pietro, suc- 
ceeded Dandolo as doge, 1205-29. 

Zi^g^eld, FnoBEHz (1869-1932). 
American theatrical producer. 
Bom in Chicago, March 21, 1869, 

he became a 

showman at its 
world fair, 1893, 
and three years 
later brought 
to the U.SJL. 

Anna Held, a' 

French music 
hall singer, 
whom he mar- 
ried and star- ll<^enz iOsgteld, 
red in musical 
plays. In 1907 

he produced the first of the famous 
Zie^eld FofiiesrevuesinNew York, 
and spent vast sums oh ** ^orij^yinc 

the American in lavii^ and 
spectacular ehtertaunnents. One 
of Hs most successful mroductioiis 
was l^ow Boat, at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, New York, 1927. He 
died July 22, 1932. A film. The 
Great Ziegfeld, appeared in 1937, 
William PoweU playing llie lead. 

Z^pgnrat. Temple-tower ocm- 
structed in dimmishmg stages, in 
Babylonia and Assyria. The word 
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means a high place. The external 
ascent, usually spiral, was some- 
times an upright stairway from 
terrace to terrace. See Babylon 
col. plate, f.p. 833; Ur. 

Zimbabwe (Karanga, houses of 
stone). Bantu name for various 
ancient stone strongholds, especi- 
ally in S. Bhodesia. Great Zimbab- 
we denoted three adjacent groups 
of ruins 17 m. S.E. of Victoria. 
Explored by Bent in 1891, they 
were found to comprise an 
irregular oval, 831 ft. in circuit, 
enclosed by a wall of unmortared 
granite blocks, in parts 31 ft. high 
and 15 ft. thick at the base. An 
inner parallel wall 190 ft. long 
forms a narrow passage from one 
entrance to a confined area con- 
taining a solid conical tower 31 ft. 
high and 57 ft. round the base. 
Within the ruins were found 
steatite carvings, especially of 
hawk-like birds, bowls, pballic 
emblems, crucibles, an ingot- 
mould of an old Phoenician type, 
and gold objects. Probably the 
structures were erected under the 
influence of Arabian gold seekers. 

Zimisces (925-976). East 
Boman emperor, 969-976, other- 
wise known as John I (Zimisces). 
He was a native of Cappadocia. 
Succeeding his uncle, Nicephoros 
Phocas, whom he murdered, he 
drove the Eussians out of Bulgaria, 
which, except in the west, became 
the vassal of Byzantium. Part of 
Syria was recovered from the 
Abbasides, and campaigns on the 
Tigris and Euphrates checked the 
onset of Islam. Pron. Tsimis-keez. 

Zinc AiTD Zi 27 o Ores. The 
metallic element zinc (chemical 
symbol Zn) falls into the 4th group 
of the periodic table of elements, 
its neighbours being magnesium 
and cadmium, to which it bears 
siinilarity. The atomic no. is 30 ; 
atomic weight, 65'38; density, 
7’‘1 gm per o,c. ; electrical resis- 
tivity 6’1 ohm cm ; melting point, 
419*5® 0. ; boiling point, 913*’ C. ; 
crystjal structure, close-packed 
hexagonal, with a large axial ratio 
1*8563 and inter-atomic dis- 
tances of 2*6595 and 2*9070 A.U, 
at 25^ 0. 

Zinc occurs in nature chiefly as 
the sulphide, zinc blende or 
sphalerite, ZnS, and the carbonate 
smithsonite (calamine), ZnOOg. 
Blende is commonly contaminated 
with other sulphides, such as iron 
or copper pyrites, and it is often 
associated with lead sulphide, 
galena. These mixed ores some- 
times contain sufficient silver to 
render its extraction profitable. 
Other minerals which occur, 
usually only in association with 


blende or calamine, but occasionally 
as independent sources of zinc, 
are the two silicates, hemimor- 
phite, Zn 2 Si 04 a;H 20 and willemite, 
Zn 2 Si 04 . The famous Broken Hill 
ore, so called because of its occur- 
rence on a vast scale at Broken 
Hill, N.S.W., Australia, is an 
intimate mixture of zinc blende 
and galena with a variable com- 
position, containing up to' 20 oz. 
silver per ton. 

World production of zinc ex- 
ceeds 1,800,000 tons per year, the 
largest contributors being the 
British Commonwealth and the 
U.S.A., the former producing about 
20 p.c., the latter 40 p.c. of the 
world’s total. In the British Com- 
monwealth, the bulk comes from 
Australia and Canada. Other im- 
portant producers are Mexico and 
Iluropean countries, among which 
Germany and. Austria yielded 
12 p.c. before the Second GreatWar. 
The U.S.S.R. produces less than 

7 p.c. of the world’s total. In the 
XJ.K. output from Derbyshire and 
N. Wales has now almost ended. 

There are two principal methods 
for extracting zinc from its ores, 
distillation, and electrolysis after 
leaching. The electrolytic process 
has gained in popularity, largely 
because of high purity of tbe 
product. The metal from this and 
from the vertical retort process 
often exceeds 99*99 p.c. zinc. 
Considerable amounts of zinc are 
now recovered by the smelting 
of zinciferous lead slags, produced 
during the smelting of the lead 
concentrates from mixed ores. 
This is carried out in special fur- 
naces and often electro-thermal 
methods are used. 

pROPBBTiBS AND UsES. Pure 
zinc (or “ spelter ” as the metal is 
termed commercially) is white, 
with a slightly bluish ting©. It can 
be readily polished, and a freshly 
broken surface shows a high 
metallic lustre. The metal is a 
poor conductor of heat and of 
electricity, and it is so soft that 
it can be easily marked with a 
knife, but at ordinary tempera- 
tures it is not malleable or ductile. 
At slightly elevated temperatures 
of about 160® 0. it can be easily 
rolled or^awn into wire, which 
may have a tensile strength up to 

8 tons per sq. in., compared with 
2-3 tons per sq. in. for the oast 
metal. Zinc has a high resistance 
to corrosion by the atmosphere, 
and it is this property which largely 
accounts for its wide use in modem 
industry. Galvanised sheet and 
wire are familiar aU over the world, 
aopounting for half of the world’s 
zinc, and ?inc sheet is being 


used increasingly. Zinc plating is 
replacing cadmium in many plants 
because of its lower cost. 

In the alloy field, zinc is -widely 
applied. Brass, which normally 
contains between 30 and 40 p.c. 
zinc, has been cast in the U.K. 
since 1693. The pressure die-cast- 
ing industry has been founded on 
the zinc- base alloys of the “ Mazak ” 
type. These alloys contain vary- 
ing amounts of magnesium, alu- 
minium, zinc, and copper. These 
are used for mass-produced articles, 
e,g, door handles, often being elec- 
troplated with chromium or nickel. 
A motor oar contains many die- 
cast parts. 

Zinc dust is used in the chemical 
industries as a reducing agent 
and in the extraction of gold for 
the precipitation of metallic gold 
from cyanide solutions. Zinc 
oxide is widely used as a pigment 
by painters because of its pure 
Vhite colour and protective quali- 
ties ; and the sulphide, with that 
of barium, is the pigment litho- 
pone. Certain zinc salts are used in 
medicine and dentistry, and they 
also serve as mordants in dyeing 
processes, as wood preservatives, 
and disinfeotants. 

History. Although the Rom- 
ans used zinc in brass, it is almost 
certain that they were not familiar 
with it as an individual metal. 
Probably the Chinese separated 
metallic zinc from its ores many 
years earlier, but in Europe it was 
first mentioned as a met^ by the 
alchemist Paracelsus (c. 1492- 
1541), and at about the same time 
by Georgius Agrioola : but neither 
describes a method of smelting 
zinc. At the beginning of the 18th 
century an Englishman visited 
China to learn the secret of zinc 
extraction, and shortly afterwards 
a plant was started at Bristol for 
the production by distillation per 
descemum, Further plant was 
later built at Swansea and Dlanelly, 
which remained the centre of the 
British zinc industry for many 
years. In Belgium and Germany 
the more economical method of 
zinc distillation per uscensvm was 
preferred, and these methods are 
the basis of many of the modem 
processes. See Brass ; Condensa- 
tion ; Distillation ; Electrolysis ; 
Flotation ; Roasting ; Sintering, 
For zinc blende, aee Sphalerite, 

Zincite. Mineral composed of 
zinc oxide with traces of mangan- 
ese up to 12 p.c. It occurs as red- 
dish masses or grains associated 
with frankliuite, willemite, and 
oalcite, and is common in the 
pyrometasomatic zinc deposits at 
Franklin Furnace, N J, 
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Zincography. Process of plac- 
ing designs for printing purposes 
on zinc plates, and of producing 
impressions therefrom. The pro- 
cess is in principle the same as 
lithography, the zinc taking the 
place of the stone ; it is described 
under Process Engraving. 

Zinc White. Alternative name 
for the pigment commonly known 
as Chinese White (q.v.),- 


much of the next few years in 
Switzerland, where he became the 
chief lieutenant of Lenin, with 
whom he returned to Russia in 
1917 in the sealed rly. coach 
authorised by the Germans. As 
president of the St. Petersburg 
soviet, he enjoyed great power in 
the new regime, and in 1919 be- 
came president of the committee 
of the third (Communist) inter- 


Zmder. Town in the Niger national. The so-called Zinoviev 

, ^ , ___ * J.T 


colony, French West Africa. It 
was occupied in 1899 and was 
capital of the colony until 1926, 
when it was superseded by Niamey. 
Lying about 130 m. N.E. of Kano 


letter, published in the press on the 
eve of the general election in the 
U.K. in 1924, which represented 
him as calling on English Socialists 
and Communists to rebel, was 


in Nigeria, it is a centre of motor thought to have helped in the de- 


roads and of trade, having strong 
walls pierced with gates. In the 
vicinity horses, sheep, and camels 
are bred. Pop. 6,000. 

Zinlceisen. Name of two sisters, 
British designers. Anna Katrina 
was bom at Kilcreggan, Dumbar- 
tonshire, Aug. 28, 1901, studied art 


feat of the (minority) Labour govt, 
at the polls. After Lenin’s death 
in 1924, Zinoviev was at first a 
supporter of Stalin, hut his asso- 
ciation with Trotsky led to his 
expulsion from the Communist 
party in 1926. He was reinstated 
in a minor post three years later. 


Wt ia 1935 was sentenced to 10 


the R.A. and Paris Salon. 


years’ imprisonment for 


made her reputation with posters <*6 mnrder m 

and her semi-stylised compositions Kirov, he^ of the 

had an influence on commercial party ; and 


art. Doris Clare, also Scottish- 
bom, was a successful theatrical 
designer, her lavish and fantastic 
style being at its best in pro- 
ductions of The Insect Play, 1923 ; 
The W ay of the W orld, 1924 ; many 
Cochran revues ; Nymph Errant, 


on Aug. 18, 1936, was charged 
with helping in 1932 to form a 
terrorist organization aimed at 
the assassination of Stalin and 
others. Condemned on Aug. 24, 
he was shot next day. 

Zinzendorf, Nicolaus Ludwig, 


1933 ; Richard m, 1944; and the Count von (1700-60). Reoigan- 


ballets Giselle, The Sleeping Prin- 
cess, and Twelfth Night. 

Zinnia. Small ; ^sflVT^ 
genus of annual 
and perennial herbs 
of the family Com- 0*% ^ 
positae. Natives of ‘ 

Central America, , ^ 

they have opposite, 
undivided leaves, 
and brightly col- 
ouredfiower-heads. 

Z. degans, from ^ 
which most of the 
garden varieties Zinnia. BnghiJ 
lave teen derived, 


Zinnia. Brightly oolouiedflowei- 
heads and leaves 


izer of the Moravian Church. He 
was hom at Dresden, May 26, 1700, 
' and went into the 

, ■ Saxon state church, 

’ soon settled on 

. his estate in Lusatia 

; and gathered a 

^ community based 

^ - on quietist prin- 

I 5 ciples. In 1722 he 
founded for perse- 
cuted Moravians a 
i settlement at 

iSBL : Herrnhut, for which 

oolouied flower- he was banished 

d leaves |jy of 


is an annual, with flower-heads Saxony in 1736. He became hi Jop 
ranging in colour from white to of the Moravians in 1737 and then 

^ -EfriflolTr vn TSittOTIA ^KTISTITU 


scarlet. traveuea wiaeiy 

Zinoviev, 6bobobi(1883-1936). ^ London and 

Name adopted by Radomilsky ing and orgs 
Apfelhaum, a Russian politician churches and 
of Jewish parentage. He was minions tiU m 
hom at Elisavetgrad (the name of 1748 he was al- 
which was changed to Zinovievsk lowed to return 
in 1924) in Sept., 1883, and joined to Saxony . He 
the revolutionary movement as a med at Herrn- 
young man, becoming a leader of hut, Amy 9, 
the exiled revolutionaries in Berne, Zinz^- 

where he studied law. Back in dorf wrote 
Russia, he was active in the revo- mystical works 
lution of 1906# and had to flee the both m prose 
Qountiy again in 1908. He spent and verse, and 


travelled widely in Europe, visit- 
ing London and America, preach- 
ing and organizing Moravian 



Ck>imt Zinzendoxf, 
IKoravian leader 


numbers of his hymns survive. His 
autobiography, in diary form, was 
published in 1907. See Moravians. 

Zion, AIount. One of the hills 
upon which Jerusalem was built. 
It was immediately S. of Mt. 
Aloriah on which the Temple stood, 
and was called the City of David. 
The name Zion is sometimes used 
in a general sense for Jerusalem, 

Zion City. Village of lUinois, 
U.S.A., in Lake co. It stands on 
Lake Michigan, 43 m, N. by W. of 
Chicago, and is served by rly. It 
was founded in 1901 by John 
Dowie {q.v.)j as a market-garden- 
ing and dairying colony under 
the Christian Catholic ApostoHo 
Church. Pop. 3,101. 

Zionism. A Jewish movement 
for the reestablishment of Jewish 
national life in Palestine. Deriving 
from the Friends of Zion» founded 
in Russia c 1870, and the Jewish 
agricultural colonies established in 
Palestine from 1882, the movement 
found expression in 1895 in a 
book, Der Judenstadt, 1895, by 
Theodor Herzl (Eng. translation 
The Jewish State, 1896). Herzl 
and Max Nordau convoked the 
first Zionist congress, 1897, at 
Basel. This empower^ Herzl to 
n^otiate with the Sublime Porte 
for the grant of an autonomous 
state under Turkish suzerainty. 
3Vo interviews with Sultan Abdul 
Hamid had no results, and the 
British govt, was approached. 

The Sinai peninsula, considered 
first, was dropped as too waterless ; 
then on Joseph Chamberlain’s in- 
itiative, Uganda was suggest^. 
This proposal was rejected thrice 
at Zionist congresses. Zangwill 
founded the International Jewish 
Territorial Oiganization (ITO) 
willing to accept the E. African 
solution. Meanwhile pogroms in 
Russia were accelerating Jewish 
immigration into Palestine. 

In 1908 a Zionist agency was 
created at Jaffa, and in 1909 toe 
first Zionist settlement was estab- 
lished at Daganiah on toe Jordan, 
and the first Jewish town, Tel Aviv, 
was founded. When toe First 
Great War broke out, about 96,000 
Jews were living in Palestine j 
most of them were expelled by toe 
Turks, but ten years later their 
numb^ had grown again. During 
toat war Chaim Weizmann of 
Mandhester won Balfour over to 
the Zionist aims, which were em- 
bodied in toe so-called Balfour 
Declaration (^[.e.) of Nov. 2, 1917, 
and confirm^ in the mandate for 
Palestine granted to theU .K. Con- 
flicts between Jews and the Arabs of 
Palestine, not unnaturally opposed 
to Zionist aims, caused the British 
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in 1921 to limit Jewish immi- 
gration. 

The subsequent history of Zion- 
ism dovetails into that of Palestine 
{q^v.). With funds collected from 
Zionists and other Jews every- 
where, but particularly hr the 
U.S. A., Zionism assisted the settle- 
ment of Jewish immigrants in Pales- 
tine and the development of local 
industry and of culture, e,g. by the 
creation of the Jewish university 
of Jerusalem, 1925. The Zionist 
congress elected an executive body 
and a president who was simulta- 
neously president of the Jewish 
agency, which from 1929 em- 
braced non-Zionist Jews also and 
eventually produced the pro- 
visional govt, of the state of 
Israel, proclaimed May 14, 1948. 
See Herzl, T. ; Nordau, M. ; Pales- 
tine; Weizmann, C. Consult His- 
tory of Zionism, N. Sokolow, 2 
vols., 1919 ; Zionism, L. Stein,- 
1932 ; Why a Jewish State ? L. J. 
Peuer, 1942; The Birth of Israel, 
J. Garcia-Granados, 1948 ; Trial 
and Error, C. Weizmann, 1949. 


Zirconium* One of the chemi- 
cal elements. Its symbol is Zr ; 
atomic number 40 ; atomic weight 
91-22; density 6*5 gm per c.c. ; 
melting point 1,857^ C. ; boiling 
point about 2,900® C. It has cubic 
and hexagonal structures. Zir- 
conium is found chiefly as the 
silicate zircon (v.s.) or the oxide 
haddeleyite, ZrOg. New South 
Wales produces the largest amount 
of zircon ; most haddeleyite comes 
from Ceylon and Brazil. Either 
ore may he obtained in solution 
by fusion, or haddeleyite may be 
dissolved in concentrated sul- 
phuric acid under pressure. Ow- 
ing to the iron and silicates present, 
many stages are necessary to 
obtain pure zirconium. Powdered 
zirconium is inflammable, and will 
combine with hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and the halogens. The metal is 
only slowly attacked by most acids. 
The common oxide is zirconia, 
ZrOg, a white, highly refractory 
solid, dissolving in acids to give 
salts and in fused alkalies to give 
zirconates. 


< of wire tun^ 
like the viola 

(2) a varying 
number of 
accompani- 
ment strings 

rr-xt. lower in pitch 

Zither. Stnnged 
musical instrument 
of Central Europe companiment 
strings on the ' 
side farthest from the player. The 
accompaniment strings provide a 
complete chromatic scale ; they are 
not, however, arranged in semitonic 
order, but in fifths and fourths. 
This principle facilitates the play- 
ing of chords. 

Zittau* Town of Saxony, E. 
Germany, on the left bank of the 
Neisse. One of the earliest German 


Zip.’* Patent name for a 
device of which the principle is 
explained under Slide Fastener. 

Zipaqnira. Town of Colombia, 
in the dept of Oundinamarca, 
about 30 m. N. of Bogota and 
connected with that city by the 
Del Norte rly. Rock salt is mined 
from deposits hundreds of feet 
thick, said to he sufficient to 
supply the world for centuries. 
Here is a govt, caustic soda plant. 
Zipaquira lies in a notable cattle- 
rais^ district. Pop. 12,200. 

Zipporah. Wife of Moses. 
Daughter of Jethro (Exod. 2), she 
married the patriarch in Miffian, 
and bore him. two sons, Gershom 
and Eliezer. Later she returned 
to her father, but rejoined Moses 
in the wilderness (Exod. 18). 

Zircon. In mineralogy, zir- 
oonium silicate, ZrSi 04 . Occur- 
ring as colourless to reddish- 
brown tetaragonal crystals or grains, 
it is common as an accessory con- 
sritumt of acid igneous rocks and 
p^matites ; also in certain meta- 
morphic rocks. The source of the 
metal zirconium, it is worked 
from pegmatites in Madagascar, 
Brazil, and elsewhere ; also from 
pla<^r deposits in Ceylon, Burma, 
India, and the XJ.S.A., where it is 
frequently associated with ilmen- 
ite, rutile, and monazite. Zircon 
has a high refractive index, an 
adamantine lustre, and is hard ; 
flawless stones of good colour are 
therefore prized as gems. Gem 
varieties include hyacinth, red, 
and transparent ; while jargoon is 
colourless and smoky. 


Zirconium is used for alloying ; 
the addition of 0*7 p.c. to copper 
doubles the tensile strength, while 
the addition to magnesium refines 
the grain and increases resistance 
to corrosion. Some ferro- and 
silico-zirconium has been used 
in steel. The most important 
commercial compound is the oxide 
which, melting at 2,700° C, is used 
in ceramics and as refractory 
linings for furnaces. 

Ziska OR ZizKA, Johi^ (c. 1360- 
1424). Bohemian soldier. Bom at 
Trooznov, he was brought up as a 
page in the palace of King Wences- 
las, and then served as a soldier of 
fortune in the German, Hungarian, 
and English armies. Returning 
to Bohemia in 1419, he turned 
the Hussite army into a disciplined 
host, his followers being called 
Taborites. He defeated the Ger- 
mans at Prague, 1420, and though 
blinded next year, won many more 
battles, notably in 1422 at Deutsch 
Brod. Ziska marred his yictories 
by ruthless methods against priests 
and monks, but he united the 
Hussite reformers, and was prepar- 
ing to attack Moravia when he 
died, Oct. 11, 1424. 

Zither. Musical stringed instru- 
ment. Popular in the highlands of 
Bavaria, Styria, and Tirol, it is a 
shallow box about 20 ins. long, 
10 ins. wide, and 3 ins. deep, and 
having a round opening in the 
upper sound-board. The shape is 
not an exact oblong, as frequently 
one or both of the sides bulge so 
as to amplify the resonance. The 
strings into three categories : 


settlements in this formerly Slav- 
onic land, a town since 1265, it con- 
tains the churches of Our Lady 
(13th century), SS. Peter and Paul, 
a former abbey church (14th cen- 
tury), and S. John (rebuilt 1834- 
37), and secular buildings of 16th 
to 17th century origin. It has parks, 
libraries, and high schools, is a rly. 
junction, and, in pleasant, hiUy 
surroundings, was an attractive 
residential town before the Second 
Great War. Besides a textile in- 
dustry, there were chemical, metal, 
and engineering plants based upon 
the nearby lignite mines. Overrun 
by the Russians during April, 
1945, it lay in the Russian zone of 
occupation after the surrender of 
Germany. Pop. 45,000. 

Zoar. One of the five cities of 
the Plain. It was situated near the 
shores of the Dead Sea. At the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, it was spared as a refuge for 
Lot (Gen. 18). 

Zodiac. In astronomy, a belt 
of the ^y 16° wide containing the 
apparent paths of the sun, moon, 
and chief planets. The name is 
derived from the Greek zodwn, 
little figure. The zodiac was divi- 
ded into twelve signs of 30° «ach. 
All these signs have their own 
names and symbols and are as fol- 
lows, the English equivalents of the 
Latin names being given in brack- 
ets ; Aries (Ram) T ; Taurus (Bull) 
a ; Gemini (Twins) n ; Cancer 
(Crab) Qs ; Leo (Lion) St ; Virgo 
(Virgin) TO? ; Libra (Balance) — ; 
Scorpio (Scorpion) H ; Sagittarius 
(Archer) ^ ; Capricbmus (Goat) 
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Aquarius (Water Bearer) o»; Pisces 
(Pishes) K . The first six of these 
signs are N. of the celestial equa- 
tor and the remainder S. 


The line of intersection of the 
planes of the ecliptic and the celes- 
tial equator meets the celestial 
sphere at two points known as the 
equinoctial points, and from these 
thepositions of stars are calculated. 
The point at which the sun crosses 
the equinoctial from S. to N. is 
called the first point of Aries or the 
vernal equinox, Libra being the 
corresponding point, the autumnal 
equinox. The ancients supposed 
that the equinoctial points were 
fixed, but they are slowly moving, 
taking nearly 26,000 years to make 
a complete circuit of the heavens, 
and the signs no longer correspond 
to the constellations, e.gr. the sign 
of Aries is now in Pisces. 

The zodiac is Babylonian in 
origin (c. 2000 b.o.), and was adop- 
ted by the Greeks. Other zodiacs 
were used by the Egyptians and 
Chinese, who had one of 12 signs at 
least seven, centuries b.o. ; the 
Mexicans had 20 zodiacal signs; 
and the lunar zodiac of 27 or 28 
sections has been extensively used 
in the East. It was believed till the 
beginning of the 19th century that 
all the planets moved within the 
zodiacal belt, but the discovery of 
the minor planets showed this to 
be erroneous. See Aries ; Ecliptic ; 
Equinox ; Precession ; Season. 

Zodiacal Ligpbt. Term applied 
to the cone of faint Ught in the 
sky, which may be seen stretching 
along the zodi^ from the W. hori- 
zon after evening twilight has 
faded, and from the E, horizon 
just before the b^inning of morn- 


ing twilight. In middle latitudes 
of the N. hemisphere its appear- 
ance is most frequent from Jan. to 
March after sunset, and in autumn 
before sunrise. 
This light is 
weaker, as a rule., 
than that of the 
Milky Way. It 
accounts for 
about 30 p.c. of 
light from the 
at midnight. 
Its spectrum is 
identical with 
that of sunlighti 
Zoe (d. 1050). 
East Roman em- 
press, 1042-50. 
Daughter of Con- 
stantine VIII, 
she married Ro- 
manus HI, who 
came to the 
throne in 1028, 
and afterwards 
Michael IV, the 
Paphlagonian, 
whom she had 
persuaded to 
put an end to the weakly Romanus 
in 1034. After Michaers death 
she raised to the throne in 1041 
his nephew, Michael V, who re- 
ward^ her by sending her to a 
cloister on Prinkipo Island. After 
his dethronement^ Zoe and her 
sister Theodora were declared 
joint empresses, and Zoe, at the 
age of 62, took a third husband, 
Constantine IX, with whom she 
reined jointly until her death. 

Zoetrope (Gr. zoe, life; tro^, 
turning). Mechanical invention, 
sometimes termed Wheel of Life, 



Zoetiope with poriioxi of drum removed 
to show arrangement of figures 


conveying an impression of figures 
in actual motion. It consists of a 
rotating drum or cylinder per- 
forated with slihs. On the inride 
surface of the drum are represented 
figures in different progressive 
actions of running jumping, etc. 
The drum bdng made to revolve, 
a visual impression of continuous 
motion is imparted to tiie various 



Zodiac. Representation of the signs of the zodiac, 
from a 18th century MS 


objects when viewed through the 
holes. Pron, zoey-trope. 

Zoffany^ Johk'(1733-1810)- An 
Anglo-German painter. Johann 
Zauffely went from Ratisbon 
(Regensburg) 
to study paint- 
ing in Italy. 
After an un- 
happy marri- 
age he came in 
1758 to Eng- 
land, and after 
a hard struggle 
became cele- 
brated as a 
portraitist, 
especially of actors, among whom 
he painted Garrick and Foote. Ad- 
mitted in 1769 to the newly estab- 
lished Royal Academy, he executed 
portraits of many of the members ; 
The Life Sohoorat the R.A- is at 
Windsor Castle. A favourite artist 
of George HI, for whom he painted 
pictures of the royal family, 
Zoffany travelled in India during 
1783-90, and died at Strand-on- 
the-Green, Chiswick, Nov. 11, 1810. 
He is well represented in the 
National and National Portrait 




Zog, 

former Id^ of 


galleries, London. 

Zog: (h. 1895). Former king of 
Albania. Head of Zogolli, one of 
the four ruling families of the Mati 
district of Al- 
bania, Ahmed 
Zogu was bom 
Oct. 8, 1895. 

He served in 
the Austrian 
army in the 
First Great 
War, and in 
1920 became 
Albanian min- 
ister of the in- 
terior, and of 
war in 1921. Becona^ premier 
in 1922, he was a hitter op]^n> 
ent of Yugoslav incursions into 
his country, and, governing with 
ability, pursued a strongly anti- 
irredentirt and constructive policy. 
In June, 1924, a serious revolt 
caused him to rerign and fee to 
Yugoslavia., but in DSc. he returned 
toAlbaniaand, ousting the premier. 
Fan Noli, formed a new govti On 
Feb. 1, 1925^ he was eleSbed presi- 
d^t of fhe Altianian republic. 

On Sept. 1, 1928, he was pro- 
claimed king of Albania, becoming 
the only Muslim monarch in 
Europe, and on April 27, 1938, 
married at Tirana the Hungarian 
countess Geraldine Apponyi. The 
mixed marriage result^ in a strong 
protest from the Vatican. Zo^’s 
conciliatory policy to Italy, which 
earned him much intern^ oppo- 
sition, did not prevent the Italian 
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govt, from invading and annexing 
his country on Good Friday, April 7 , 
1939, Zog was forced into exile in 
Egypt and was officially deposed 
in 1946. See Albania. 

Zoisite* One of the epidote 
group of minerals, composed of a 
complex basic silicate of calcium 
and aluminium. Zoisite is a rock- 
forming mineral often found in 
metamorphosed igneous rocks rich 
in lime ; also in metamorphosed 
impure limestones and saussurite, 

2jOla9 Smilb fiDOUAB-B Chaeles 
Axtoute (1840-1902). French 
novelist. Bom in Paris, April 2, 
1840, of Ital- 
ian, Greek, 
and French 
ancestry, he 
was educated 
at Aix and at 
the Lycee St. 
Louis, Paris, 
and Marseilles 
university, 
but failed to 
take a degree 
and sank in- 
to poverty. 
In 1861 he 
started literary work with journal- 
ism, and next year became a clerk 
to Hachette. In 1864 appeared 
his Contes h Ninon, followed by 
the novel Ther^se Baquin, 1867. 
Zola now left business and devoted 
himself to the realistic novel. His 
main contribution to a current 
which profoundly influenced 
French 19th century fiction was 
the Rougon-Maequart series of 
twenty novels, beginning in 1870- 
71 with La Fortune des Rougon, 
and ending with Le Docteur 
Pascal, 1893. 

Among the chief books of the 
cycle, which traces with scientific 
methods of social and psychological 
research the fortunes of a certain 
family, and exposes the differing 
effects of heredity and environ- 
ment, are : La Faute de 1’ Abbe 
Mouret, a study of provincial life, 
1876 ; L’Assommoir, dealing with 
the drink problem, 1877 ; Nana, 
the most notorious, 1880: Pot- 
BouiUe, 1882 ; Germinal, descrip- 
tive of mining, 1885 ; La Terre, of 
peasant life, 1888 ; La Debacle, of 
'the Franoo-Prussian War, 1892, 
In the trilogy of Lourdes, 1894 ; 
Rome, 1896; Paris, 1898, Zola 
traced the movement of a priest 
from Catholicism to free thought. 

Inevitably Zola, with his ooucr 
$igeous search for truth, his de- 
mand for detail and movement in 
his stories, put in a great deal that 
was violent snd unpleasant ; he 
dwelt upon brutality and debauch- 
erjr, the grotesque and the horrible. 


He probably enjoyed denunciation 
and exposure, for his characters 
were meant to typify the French 
men and women of his time. The 
body of his fiction has been com- 
pared in scope to Balzac’s Comedie 
Humaine, and in form to Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga, hut more 
than either it appears to be the 
product of mental energy that 
was almost demoniac. He must 
rank with the creative geniuses of 
fiction. 

Zola’s great popularity was in 
part affected by Ms violent inter- 
vention in politics as a champion 
of Dreyfus. In 1898 he launched 
an attack on what he believed to 
be a conspiracy by government 
and military, publishing the open 
letter beginning J'acc'itse, in 
L’Aurore. {See Dreyfus Case.) 
Riots broke out, Zola was both 
mobbed and chaired, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment and 
fine, but spent some months in 
exile in England, returning to 
France in 189^9 on the revision of 
the Dreyfus trial. He was acci- 
dentally poisoned by gas fumes in 
his bedroom in Paris on the night 
of Sept. 28-29, 1902. There was 
an amazing demonstration at Ms 
funeral, fit 1908 Ms body was 
placed in the Pantheon. 

Bibliography. Most of the novels 
exist in Eng. trans., notably by E. A. 
Vizetelly. So does Le Procds Zola, 
an account of the trial in 1898. 
Corisvlt also E. Z., Novelist and 
Reformer, Vizetelly, 1904; Z. and 
His Time, M. Josephson, 1928 ; 
Zola, H. Barbusse, Eng. trans., 
1932. In a film. The Life of E. Z., 
1938, Paul Muni took the part. 

ZoUverein (Ger. Zoll, customs ; 
verein, union). Term used his- 
torically for a union of German 
states adopting a common tariff 
against goods imported from out- 
side and practising free trade 
among the members. The first 
Zollverein was formed in 1819, In 
1828 Bavaria and Wurttemberg 
formed a union, and in 1833 these 
N. and S. unions were amalga- 
mated. The German Zollverein 
gradually embraced all the states 
of the^N, German Confederation. 

Zomba. Capital of NyasaJand 
Protectorate. It is situated on 
the slopes of Mount Zomba at an 
alt. of 3,000 ft., 40 m. N.E. of 
Blantyre, and is connected by road 
with Liwonde, on the SMre river, 
and Fort Johnston. 

Zone (Gr., girdle). Large re- 
gion, represented ideally as sur- 
rounding the earth, over which 
cHmate is rougMy uniform. Since 
the temperature of a place chiefly 
depends upon the amonnt of 
rndii^tion received from the sun. 



the first attempt at division of the 
earth’s surface into climatic zones 
was determined by astronomical 
considerations. On this basis there 
are a torrid zone straddling the 
equator and limited by the tropics 
of Cancer and Capricorn (lat. 23J° 
N. and S.) ; two temperate zones 
extending from the tropics to the 
polar circles (lat. 66J-®) ; and two 
polar zones beyond. ' 

Current practice is to define the 
limits of the temperate zones by 
the temps, of the coldest and warm- 
est months, e.g. in the N. hemi- 
sphere the Jan. 64° F. isotherm 
and the July 50° F. isotherm have 
been proposed by Koppen as the 
respective equatorial and polar 
boundaries. The former may be 
said to represent the S. limit of 
comfortable mean temps. ; the 
latter coincides with the N. 
limit of regions in which trees are 
found. Similar boundary lines 
apply in the S. hemisphere. It has 
also been necessary to supplement 
the five original zones by three 
more, Le. N. and S. dry belts at 
the boundaries of the torrid zone, 
and the boreal tree belt between 
the N. temperate and N. polar 
zones. These do not completely 
surround the earth. 

Zone time is the name given to 
the system, now almost universal, 
under wMoh national standards of 
time differ from one another by 
multiples of half an hour or one 
hour, i.e. corresponding with 7 J° or 
15° of longitude. Hence, in e.g. the 
U S.A. and Canada, several zone 
times are in force. See Climate. 

Zone. In geology, a group of 
strata marked by the occurrence 
of a distinctive fossil or group of 
fossils. To be of value as a zonal 
index the particular fossil should 
have had a restricted existence in 
geological time, a wide distri- 
bution, and easily recognizable fea- 
tures, have been capable of exist- 
ing under different conditions, and 
be of common occurrence. Zones 
are thus subdivisions of larger 
geological periods, e.g. the Creta- 
ceous System is divided into five 
groups, Wealden, Lower Green- 
sand, etc., but each of these is 
farther split into zones. The 
Chalk, for example, can he sub- 
divided into some eleven zones, 
all represented by characteristic 
fossils. See Fossil ; Geology. 

Zooid. Term used for an organ- 
ism wMoh does not proceed from 
an egg, but is product by budding 
or fission from a preceding indi- 
vidual. The term is also used for 
an individual member of a com- 
pound or colonial animal. See 
Biology. 
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Zoological Grardens. Area set 
apart for the exhibition and study 
of living animals. The Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, the zoological gar- 
den, Berlin, the national zoological 
park at Washington, and the 
zoological gardens at Dublin are 
some of the largest. Those of the 
Zoological Society of London in 
Regent’s Park, founded 1828, 
cover 34 acres, and include mam- 
mals, birds, and reptiles from all 
parts of the world. There are an 
aquarium and an insect house. By 
the building of the Mappin Ter- 
races a greater amount of freedom 
was given to many animals. In 
1927 the trustees bought about 
500 acres at Whipsnade (gf.'y.) as 
a zoological park, opened in 1931. 
See Regent’s Park. 

Zoological ' Society. Associa- 
tion of persons for the promotion 
of zoological research. Such soci- 
eties exist in all civilized nations. 
At the head of them stands the 
Zoological Society of London, 
founded in 1826 and granted a 
royal charter three years later. 

Zoology (Gr. zoon, living crea- 
ture ; logos, discourse). That 
branch of the science of biology 
concerned with the structure, life, 
habits, and classification of ani- 
mals, as distinguished from botany, 
which deals with plants. See 
Animal ; Biology ; Mammal. 

Zorndorf . Village in that part 
of Germany placed under Polish 
administration by the Potsdam 
agreement. It is 5 m. N. of Kus- 
trin and is famous as the scene of a 
battle fought Aug. 25, 1758, be- 
tween the Prussians and the Rus- 
sians during the Seven Years 
War. This was stubbornly con- 
tested throughout the day by about 
40,000 men on either side, and 
• ended in a Russian retreat. Both 
combatants lost very heavily, and 

t the encounter 
ranks as one of 
the bloodiest of 
the century. 
See Seven Years 

Zoi^oaster on 

Zarathustra 
(Pers. Zara- 
dusht). Found- 
er or prophet of 
the old Persian 
religion. He 
figures as . an 
historical per- 
son in the old- 
est portion of the 
Zend-Avesta. 
He is believed to 
have been bom 
Zprowrtsr, Persia, 

Persian prophet , ^ 

From a ro(ift sculpture ^®t later tnan 


-660 B.C., perhaps much earlier. 
Legend asserts that he was of noble 
family, received the ancient Parsee 
scriptures from a divine source, and 
was murdered in Bactria when the 
Turanians took Balkh. Consult Z., 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, A. V. W. 
Jackson, 1899. Pron, Zoro-aster. 

Zoroastrianism. Religion of 
ancient Persia. Named after its 
founder or prophet, Zoroaster, it 
aimed at a reformation in the life 
of the people. It was adapted to 
the needs of a pastoral community, 
was monotheistic, and inculcated 
hospitality, philanthropy, and 
benevolence as against Turanian 
brigandage, and the polytheism, 
idolatry, and licentiousness of the 
primitive Aryans. It was per- 
suasive, or passive, rather than 
propagandist, and its central idea 
was of a world contest between 
the forces of good and evil, or be- 
tween light and darkness, per- 
sonified as Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
in which struggle it was man’s duty 
to help the good. Flourishing be- 
tween the 6th and 4th centuries 
B.d., Zoroastrianism was made the 
state religion under the Sassanids, 
A.D. 227-^61, and suffered partial 
extinction by MahomedaUism. 
Great reverence was paid to the 
elements. Moore’s poem, Lalla 
Rookh, popularised the name fire- 
worshippers, by which the ad- 
herents of Zoroastrianism are 
sometimes designated. See Par- 
sees; Zend-Avesta. 

Bibliography. Essays ^ on the 
Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Parsees, M. Haug, 
1862 ; Trans, of Herodotus, 1868- 
60, and Five Great Monarchies of 
the Ancient Eastern World, G. 
Rawliason, 1862-67 ; Chips from a 
German Worksh^, F. M. Max 
Muller, 1868-76 ; Zoroastrian Prob- 
lems in the 9th Century Books, H. 
W. Bailey, 1943. 

Zorrina,Jos6 (1817-93). Span- 
ish poet and dramatist. Bom 
Feb. 21, 1817, at Valladolid, the 
son of a law- 
yer, he studied 
at Madrid and 
took up the 
law, but even- 
i tually aband- 

1 oned it for 

literature. He 
died in poverty 
Jan. 23, 1893, 
7os6 ZoiriHa, Yet his name 

Siwiislipoet ^ fomaiar 

to all speakers of the Spanish lan- 
guage, by whom he is regaled as 
one of the foremost poets. His verse 
is rich in ^rasing and full of 
emotion. Zorrilla is especially 
famous for his dramatic work 
Don Juan dfenorio, 1844. still per- 


formed throughout the Spanish- 
speaking w’orld of Europe and 
America. The Dagger of the Goth, 
and The Shoemaker and the King, 
are well known. 

Zorrilla de San Martin, Juak 
(1857-1931). Umguayan poet and 
diplomatist. Born in Montevideo, 
and educated 
] at the Jesuit 
College of San- 
^ ta Fe, Argen- 
‘l’; tina, he de- 
voted himself 
K to government 

, service, being 
for a tiifie Uru- 
guayan minis- 
2!arrina de San ter in London. 



ZarriHa de San 
UralSlmpoet 

uragiwywi pora 

his epic Tahare, based upon an 
Indian legend of Uruguay, and 
with strong resemblance in theme 
and manner to Hiawatha, estab- 
lished him securely as the most 
eminent poet of his country. 
Tabar4 has been translated into 
French and made the theme of an. 
opera successfully produced in 
Spain. It is widely read through- 
out Spanish America. Zorrilla 
died Nov. 3, 1931. 

Zouave. Name given to a cer- 
tain class of African infantry in the 
service of France, originally re- 
oruited from . 
the Zwawa, a ■ 
tribe of Ber- 
bers, in 1831. 

Up to the Sec- 
ond Great War 
there were four- 
regiments of 
Zouaves, each 
of five battal- 
ions, hut they 
consisted ex- 
clusively of 
Frenchmen, i 
and were re- 
garded as corps ^ Sa^?***** 

d^Hite. The 

uniform is a picturesque adapta- 
tion of Moorish dress, the riiort 
blue Zouave jacket and baggy 
trousers being particularly dis- 
tinctive. Zouaves fou^t under 
Leclerc in N. Africa, and one regt. 
retook Belfort, Nov. 20, 1944, 

Zoufpansborg. Range of mts. 
in the N.E. of the Transvaal, S. 
Africa. Wiili an alt. of 3,000 to 
4,000 ft., they form a N. extension 
of the Drakensberg, and ^ve their 
name to an extensive dist, now 
crossed by the rlys. from Pr^ria 
to S. Rhodesia. The dist. is rich in 
minerals and game. 

Zsigmondy, Riohard ( 186 ^ 
1929). Austrian chemist, born in 
Vienna, April 1, 1865. Lecturer at 


Zouave in HooEish 
unifMin 
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Graz university from 1893, he iras 
in 1897 appointed scientific mem- 
ber of the Schott glass combine at 
Jena. With Siedentopf he in- 
vented the ultra-microscope, 1903. 
He was made professor of colloid 
chemistry at Gottingen, 1908, sub- 
sequently inventing the star dialy- 
ser and the ultra-membrane filter. 
Chiefly for devising methods of 
making colloidal solutions, especi- 
ally in connexion with purple 
of Cassius, and for measuring ultra- 
microscopic quantities, he was 
awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry in 1925. He died 
Sept. 23, 1929. 

Zncchero or Zuccaro, Fed- 
erico (1543-1609). Italian painter. 
Bom at St. Angelo in Vado, he 
studied under his brother Taddeo 
(1529-66 }. After cooperating with 
the latter in the decoration of the 
Vatican, Belvedere, and olher 
buildings, he visited IVance and the 
Netherlands, and, in 1674, Eng- 
land, where he painted portraits of 
Elizabeth and Mary Queen of 
Scots. He established the academy 
of S. Luke in Home, and died at 
Ancona. 8e& Bacon, Sir N. ; Eliza- 
beth iUus. p. 3028 ; Norris, ’Sir J. 

Zug. Lake of Switzerland. 
Formed by the river Aa, and situ- 
ated mostly in canton Zug and 
partly in Schwyz, it is 9 m. in 
length and m. in breadth. 

Zug. Small canton of north- 
central Switzerland. It is situated 
S. of Zurich, E. of Lucerne and 
Aargau, and W, of Schwyz. Moun- 
tainous in the S. and S.E., its chief 
heights are the Kaiserstock (8,530 
ft.) and the Rossberg (6,190 ft.). 
To the N.W. it is rich in cornfields 
and orchards. The canton contains 
the Lake of Aegeri and the bulk of 
that of Zug. The chief streams are 
the Reuss, Sihl, and Lorze. Cattle 
breeding, cotton spinning, agri- 
culture, and the manufacture of 
condensed milk are the principal 
occupations. The capital, which 
stands ^ the N.E. comer of the 
lake 18 m. by rly. S. of Zurich, 
has the same name as the canton, 
aaid a jiop. of 12,372* Zug joined 
ttie Swiss Gonfedmtion in 1352. 
Area, 93 sq. m. Pop. 36,643. 

Zugspitze. Highest mt. of Ger- 
many, 9,720 ft. alt. In S. Bavaria, 
near the Austrian border, it is 54 
m. 8.S.W. of Munich. 

Zuider Zee or Zittber Zee 
(Dutch, south sea). Former inland 
sea of the Netherlands, opening , 
from the North Sea. The is. of 
Texel, Vlieland, Tersohelling, and 
Ameland lay across the N. opening. 
It& greatest length, S.S.W. to 
N.N.E., was about 83 m.,its great- 
est width about 34 m. Its average 


depth was 12-13 ft. The chief 
islands were Wieringen, Marken, 
Urk, and Schokland. The North 
Sea Canal (Noordzee Kanal) joined 
it with the North Sea at Ymuiden. 
Ports included Amsterdam, Nieu- 
wediep, Kampen, Harderwijk, and 
Harlingen, and fishing was of 
importance. 

The Zuider Zee in early historical 
times was forest land, the enclosing 
islands being part of the mainland. 
During the 12-14th centuries enor- 
mous encroachments were made by 
the sea. Recovery of the land be- 
gan in the 17th century in the prov. 
of N. Holland. The Zuider Zee 
ceased to exist with the completion 
of the great dyke from the N. 
Holland coast to Wieringen, and 
thence to Friesland, a total length 
of nearly 20 m., in 1933. See 
Netherlands : Land Reclamation ; 
Yssel Meer. 

Zulia. North-western state of 
Venezuela, bordered on the W. by 
Colombia. On its other sides it 
touches the states of Falcon, Lara, 
Trujillo, and Taehira; and it al- 
most surrounds Lake Maracaibo 
(gr.i?.). The surface is mostly low- 
lying and well watered, the chief 
rivers being ^ the Zulia and the 
Catatumbo ; it also contains many 
lakes. Much is covered by forests 
of potentially valuable timber. The 
capital is Maracaibo. Area, 26,283 
sq. m. Pop. 345,667. 

Zuloaga, loNAOio (1870-1945). 
Spanish painter. Son of a ceramic 
manufacturer, Zuloaga’ y Zabaleta 
was born at 
Eibar, near 
Bilbao, July 
26, 1870, and 
learnt the art 
of damascening 
metal for ar- 
mour and arms 
in his father’s 
Ignacio Zuloaga, factory. He 
Spanish painter studied paint- 
Self-portrait, rcpro- 

duced by courtesy of ® ivOme 

the Hispanic Society and Paris, aud 
of America . 

after a visit to 
England returned to Spain, and was 
during 1892-99 an art critic. Set- 
tling near Segovia, he painted stud- 
ies of bull-fighters, dwarfs, dancers, 
brigands, and portraits of society 
women; his art was essentially 
Spanish, with occasional satire de- 
rived from Goya. Little Dona Mer- 
cedes is in the Luxembourg ; 
Family of My Uncle Daniel is at 
Boston, Mass. Zuloaga died in 
Madrid, Oct. 31, 1945. 

Zulu OR AMAZuiiTj. Negroid 
people of Bantu speech, mostly N. 
of the Tugela river in S. Aj^ca. 
Essentially one in race, language, 
and culture ^rith the Xosa Siffirs, 


they became distinguished from 
them by the autocratic military 
organization introduced, after a 
visit to Cape Town, by Dingiswayo, 
and developed by his successor 
Chaka (1783-1828), seventh in 
descent from a legendary chief 
Zulu. They include the Swazi and 
Tonga tribes, as well as those bands 
whose reflex migrations beyond the 
Limpopo, begun in Chaka’s day, 
resulted in the formation of the 
Matabele and Angoni confeder- 
ations, and exerted political in- 
fluence up to the Victoria Nyanza 
about 1859. They are famous for 
physique and fighting qualities. 
See Africa, and colour plate ; 
Cet3rwayo ; Kaffir. 

Zuliiland. Maritime country in 
S. Africa. Lying in the N. of 
Natal, it was annexed by that 
prov. in 1897 and is now a division. 
It extends from the Tugela River 
on the S. to Swaziland and the 
Portuguese territory of Mozam- 
bique on the N. It has an area of 
10,427 sq. m. and a seaboard of 
21 0 m. The country is flat in the 
coastal regions but gradually rises 
to 6,000 ft. in the interior. It is 
well watered, the chief rivers being 
the Pongola, Umkusi, Umgavuma, 
Umfolozi, and Maputa ; in con- 
nexion with the Iasi is a large 
irrigation scheme. 

The climate is comparatively 
healthy, though malaria is preva- 
lent. Heat would be oppressive 
were it not for frequent violent 
thunderstorms. The tsetse fly, 
which once infested Zululand, was 
overcame by an ingenious trap 
made in the form of an animal, at 
which the flies seek their food by 
sight. Gold occurs, though pro- 
duction is low ; also silver, copper, 
lead, tin, asbestos, and coal. Pop. 
approx. 260,000. 

Under their chief Chaka, the 
Zulus early in the 19th century 
were welded into an invincible 
army and their country became a 
powerful kingdom. Chaka was 
slain by his half-brother Dingaan, 
who has achieved fame in African 
history because of the total defeat 
of his army of 12,000 by a few 
hundred Boers on Deo. 16, 1838. 
Dingaan was deposed next year. 
In 1873 Cetywayo became king, 
but in 1879 came into conflict with 
British forces under Chelmsford. 
Several engagements took place, 
notably at Isandhlwana, Jan. 22, 
Rorke’s Drift on the same day, 
Ginginhiovu on April 2, und 
Ulundi on July 4. At the last 
battle the power of the Zulus was 
completely broken. Zulnland was^ 
declared British territory in 1887 
and annexed tb Natal ten years 
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later. In 1906 a serious native 
rebellion in Natal spread to Zulu- 
land, but was suppressed bj the 
colonial forces. See Isandhlwana ; 
Natal ; South Africa ; Ulundi. 


Bibliography. Cetewayo and his 
White Neighbours, Sir H. R. Hag- 
gard, 1896 ; Story of the Zulus, J. Y. 
Gibson, 1911 ; History of the Zulu 
Rebellion, 1906, J. Stuart, 1913; Zulu 
Battle Piece, Sir R. Coupland, 1948. 

Ztingaria. Tract of mountain- 
ous country in the N. of Sinkiang, 
China. Adjoining Kazakh S.S.R. 
on the W. and Mongolia on the E., 
it marks the extent of the empire 
of the Zungars in the 18th century. 
See vSinkiang. 

Zunz, Leopold (1794-1886). 
German Jewish scholar, born at 
Detmold, Aug. 10, 1794. From 
the age of 21 he devoted himself 
to the study of ancient Hebrew 
manuscripts. In 1819 he founded 
a league for the study of Jewish 
culture, of which many leading 
(ilerman Jews became members. 
Sometimes called the founder of 
the science of Judaism, he was a 
popular preacher and writer, his 
historical books being of un- 
e((ualled value as statements of 
fact and as sources concerning the 
tJewish people. In 1840 he became 
first director of the Lehrers^minar 
in Berlin. He died March 8, 1886. 


Zurbaraxi) 

(ir>98-c. 1664). 
Born Nov. 7, 



F. de Zurbaran,. 
Spanish painter 


.Francisco de 
Spanish painter. 
1598, at Fuente 
de Cantos, he 
studied under 
Juan de las 
Roelas at 
Seville. His 
art, naturalistic 
and a little 
sombre, is dis- 
tinguished by a 
note of sincere 
piety. His best 
works include 
the decoration of the high altar in 
(he Jesuit collegiate church of S. 
Thomas Aquinas, Seville ; a series 
of paintings for the Carthusians 
of Santa Maria de la Cuevas, now 
in the Seville gallery ; and an 
Adoration of the Shepherds, now 
in the National Gallery, London. 
Ke was town painter of SevxUe, 
1629, and court painter, 1638. In 
] 650 he visited Madrid, where he 
was employed on the decoration of 
the Buenretiro, and where he died. 
Known as the Spanish Caravaggio, 
he was a friend of Velazq^uez. 

Ziirich. Lake of Switzerland. 
The major portion is in the canton 
of Zurich. Length is 25 m., 
greatest breadth 2i m., area 34 sq^ 
m., and maximum depf^ 470 ft. 
The Linth enteres the S.E. end and 



Ziixicb, Switzerland. General view showing the Grossmtinster (left) and the 
lake and Alps beyond 


the Limmat carries the drainage 
of the lake to the Aar. 

Zurich. Canton of Switzerland. 
It abuts on the Rhine and on (‘4er- 
many in the N., where it comprises 
undulating lowland ; in the S. 
numerous mountain ridges separ- 
ate narrow steep-sided valley.s, in 
one of which is the lake of Zurich ; 
the Limmat, Toss, Thur, and 
other rivers flow' in general N.W. 
The soil is carefully tilled, and 
there are extensive vineyards. 
Textile industries and the manu- 
facture of machinery, paper, 
leather, and embroideries give em- 
ployment to the people, who are 
mainly German-speaking Protest- 
ants. The canton joined the con- 
federation in 1351. Its area is 668 
sq.m. Pop. 772,617. 

Ziirich. The largest city and 
former capital of Switzerland. 
The capital of the canton of Zurich, 
it stands at the N. end of the lake 
of Zurich, 41 m. by rly. and 25 m. 
direct N.N.E. of Lucerne. The 
I Jramat separates the Grosse from 
the Kleine Stadt ; it is crossed by 
the fine Munster bridge. Near by is 
the Grossmunster, a Romanesque 
church with Gothic features, built 
1090-1150, 1225-1300, of which 
Zwingli, who began his reformation 
here in 1 51 8, was pastor. Other fine 
church^ are the Frau Munster, 
erected in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, the modern church of Our 
Lady, and S. Peter’s with the 
tomb of Lavater, once the pastor. 
Their bells leave an unforgettable 
impression. 

The Swiss national museum, a 
large building opened in 1898, 
occupies the tongue of land be- 
tween the Limmat and its affluent, 
the Sihl. The imiversity, re- 
founded in 1833 from a 16th cen- 
tury original, has faculties of 
theology, law, medicine, veterinary 
medicine, and philosophy. Near 
it is the federal institute of poly- 
technics, built 1866-64, belonging 
to which are archaeoloi^cal, geo- 
logical, and other collections* The 


German Renaissance town hall 
dates from 1694. The foremost 
commercial and industrial city 
in the republic, Zurich is chiefly 
interested in silk manufactures; 
cottons, paper, chemicals, and 
machinery are also prodiieed. This 
is the centre of Swiss banking and 
commerce, and a headquarters of 
international trade. Pop. 336,395. 

Zutpben. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in the prov. of Gelderland, 
It lies on the Yssel, 19 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Arnhem, and is an import- 
ant rly. centre. There is trade in 
timber and dairy and agricultural 
produce, and paper, tobacco, soap, 
and textile industi'ies. The Gothic 
church of S. Walpurgis is a 12th 
century foundation with 17th cen- 
tury tower, and a fine library with 
chained books. The town hall, the 
17th century Wynhuis tower, and 
remains of the town walls are not- 
able. The battle of Zutphen, be- 
tween the English and the Span- 
iards, was fought at Warnsveld near 
the town, Sept. 22, 1586, when Sir 
Philip Sidney, in command of the 
English forces, was mortally 
wotinded. In German hands from 
May, 1940, Zutphen was captured 
April 7, 1945, by Canadian infantry 
after fierce fighting. Pop. 21,505. 

Zw^brUcken (Fr. Deux Ponte, 
two bridges). Town of Rhineland- 
Palatinate, W. G«fmany, 30 m. E. 
of Saarbriicken. The cap. and re- 
sidence of the duchy of Palatinate- 
Zweibrucken 141(>-1815 (though 
for the last 20 of those years in 
ITrench possession), it had a fine 
Baroque palace (1720-30), a 
huge Gothic church with five 
naves (1493-1510, reconstructed 
1904-11), town haJJ (1779-85), a 
theatre, museum, libraries, public 
schools, park, and racecourse. 
From 1815 the town belonged to 
Bavaria. There were engineering, 
textile, footwear, and cigar works, 
and the ducal printing plant was 
famous in the 18th century for its 
Editiones ’Bipontinae. Captured 
by the U.S. 7th army March 20, 

2 1 no 
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1945, the town came in the French 
zone after Germany's smTender. 
Pop. 20,770, See. Saar Basin. 

AnifOLD (b. 1887). 

German writer. Son of a saddler, 
he was born at Gross-Glogau, 

Prussia, Nov. 

10, 1887, and 
studied philo- 
sophy at a 
number of 
German uni- 
versities. Ser- 
vice in the 
First Great 
War deeply 
. rr . coloured his 

as 5 

writer and 
provided the themes^ of many 
novels. After living in Bavaria 
until 1923, he settled in Berlin, 
but in 1933 was expelled from 
Germany by the Nazis, making his 
home at Haifa, Palestine. A writer 
of great power, he gained inter- 
national reputation with The Case 
of Sergeant Griseha, 1927. Other 
novels included Education Before 
Verdun, 1935; Crowning of a King, 
1937, He published a play, The 
Axe of Wandsbek, 1947. 

Stepan (1881-1942). 
Austrian-born British writer. Born 
of Jewish stock in Vienna, Nov. 28, 
1881, he was 
educated there. 
After publishing 
verse and be- 
coming well- 
known as a 
translator of 
Baudelaire, 
Verlaine, and 
Verhaeren, h e 
gained the 
Austrian-torn friendship of 
Britiish writer Freud, and wrote 
biographical 
studies in which sexual psychology 
was emphasised: Fouch6, 1929; 
Marie Antoinette, 1931 ; The 
Queen of Scots, 19^. His German 
version of Volpone was a notable 
success, and he achieved inter- 
nat^nal reputetion with patiio- 
lo^cal studies of Tolstoy, 
Nietesche, HSlderlin, and Kleist, 
Eweig’s works were banned by the 
Nazis, and he escaped from 
Austria after they invaded that 
countiy, coming to England and 
becoming a British subject. He 
committed suicide with his wife 
at Petropolis, Brazil, about Feb. 
23, 1942. A biography of Balzac 
on which he had worked for 20 
years was unpublished. GotmiU 
Life, by his wife, new ed., 1947. 

Zwickau. Town and district 
cap. of 8axony, E. Germany. One 
of the oldest and most important 


St^!aa Zweig, 
Anstiian-tom 
Britiish writer 


towns of E. Germany, it was until 
the Second Great War an in- 
dustrial centre, based upon a large 
coalfield. Its district, with 870 
persons to the sq. m,, was one of 
the most densely populated in the 
country. Situated on the Mulde, 
40 m, S. of Leipzig, at an alt. of 
880 ft., it was a rly. junction and 
had an airport. Though concerned 
with coal, gas, electricity, engineer- 
ing, chemicals, and ceramics, the 
city was romantic in its centre, 
where stood the Gothic S. Mary’s 
church (1118, reconstructed 1505- 
37) with a tower 237 ft. high and 
remarkable paintings by Lucas 
Cranach ; also S. Catherine’s 
(1212-19), where Munzer preached 
in 1520-21 ; the cloth hall (1522- 
36), later a theatre; and Oster- 
stein castle (1565-85). Schumann 
was horn here. Originally a 
Serbian settlement and known 
since 1118, it was a town from 
1212 and came to the Wettin 
dynasty in 1307. Zwickau as a 
centre of the Anabaptist movement 
was saved from disaster by Luther’s 
personal intervention. It became 
rich by the mining of silver in 
the neighbourhood, and won fame 
for its public school and civic 
library in the 16th century. Cap- 
tured by the U.S. 3rd army, 
April 18, 4945, it came within the 
Russian zone after the surrender 
of Germany. Pop. 128,000. 

Zwingliy Ulrich (1484-1531). 
Swiss religious reformer. Bom to 
a peasant couple at Wildhaus, St. 
Gall, Jan. 1, 

1484, and edu- 
cated at Berne, 

Vienna, ■ and 
Basel, he be- 
came a teacher 
of the classics, 
a parish priest 
in 1506, and for 
a time acted as 
an army cl^p- utich zwingli. 

lam, during Swiss reformer 

which period he A/ter Holbein the 

seems to have vounger 

acquired doubts about doctrine. 
Basing his teaching on the Gospel 
and the Fathers, Zwingli publicly 
denounced the authority of the 
pope in matters of politics, and 
later of faith, and opposed the sale 
of indulgences. In 1518 .he be- 
came pastor at Zurich, .and under 
a Protestant government was able 
to teach reformed doctrines freely. 

His sermons caused a cleavage 
in Zurich, but in 1623 the council 
adopted his views. He broke with 
Luther over the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, teaching that it is no- 
bbing more than a] symbolic meal. 
From 1627 he engaged with the 


troops in the war between Zurich 
and the R.C. cantons, and was 
killed in battle at Cappel, Oct. 11, 
1531. Unlike Luther, Zwingli 
called for a complete breach with 
medieval practice and hoped to 
see church government identical 
with civil. As a believer in pre- 
destination he anticipated Calvin. 
His doctrine was set out in the 
Helvetic Confession of 1536. A 
biography by S. Simpson appeared 
in 1902, See Reformation. 

Zwolle. Town of the Nether- 
lands,* in the prov. of Overyssel. It 
lies on the Zwartewater, 19 m. by 
rly. N. of Deventer, and is an im- 
portant rly. junction. There is 
busy trade in local dairy and 
agricultural produce. Industries 
include brewing, distilling, tanning, 
soap, tobacco, and butter making. 
The large church of S. Michael was 
begun in 1406, and the R.C. church 
of Our Lady is a 15th century 
building with a tower 300 ft. high. 
The town haU’was originally built 
in. 1447. In German occupation 
from May, 1940, Zwolle was 
liberated by Canadian infantry, 
April 14, 1945. Part of the 
“ temporary ” ’ Waterloo bridge 
from London was incorporated 
in a temporary bridge over tlio 
Zwartewater to take the 'place of 
one destroyed by the Germans. 
Pop. 46,846. 

Zygote. Biological term applied 
generally to the product of fusion 
of two gametes. From it the new 
sexually produced individual de- 
velops, In botany the kind of 
zygote formed by the fusion of two 
structurally similar gametes is 
termed a zygospore, to distinguish 
it from the kind called an oospore 
which results from the fertilisation 
of an egg cell by a structurally 
different and usually smaller male 
gamete. 

Zymotic Disease. Term em- 
bracing those communicable or in- 
fectious diseases which occur in 
epidemic form. 

Zyrians* Name given to a Fin- 
nish tribe inhabiting part of the 
territory between Perm and Arch- 
angel, N. Russia, and occurring in 
smaller numbers along the lower 
Ob, Siberia. They are akin to the 
Permian tribes. See Komi-Zyrian. 

Zywiec. Town of Poland, 40 m. 
S.W. of Cracow, near the Czecho- 
slovak border. At an alt. of 1,150 
ft. on the Beskid slopes, it has 
-wood, chemical, and liquor in- 
dustries, and a famous Hapsburg 
castle with park. Pop. 6,39$. 
Zywiec gives its name to a district. 
In German-occupied Poland from' 
Sept., 1939, it was liberated by 
the Russians during Jan., 1945. 
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Latest Information 


^HE New Universal Encyclopedia is a work of 
^ such great length that it must necessarily be 
printed in sections over a fairly long period of 
time; and events in the twentieth century move so 
rapidly that changes have inevitably occurred 
during the time between the sending to press of 
the first and the last sections of the work. In this 
llnal section of “ newest words ” is given the latest 


information available on all subjects treated in the 
main text at the time of printing these last pages. 
Reference forward to this section will be found in 
a number of articles in the main text ; but many 
items find a place here to which there is no 
reference from the main text. Biographies of per- 
sonalities who came into the public eye only after 
the Second Great War are among the new subjects. 


Death of H.M. King Greorge VI and Accession of H.M. Queen Elizabeth 31 

British people cvcryw'hcre the most outstanding event to occur since this edition wf;‘at to press lias 
^ been the c*hange in the occupancy of the British throne, George VI died suddenly of coronary' 
thrombosis, at Sandringham House, in the early hours of Feb. 6, 1952. His body was brought to London, 
where it lay in state in Westminster Hall for three days before burial in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 
Feb. 15. He was succeeded by his elder daughter, the Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, duchess’ of 
Edinburgh, who became queen-regnant by the name and style of Elizabeth n. The words of the ])ro,- 
clamation, as read in the U.K., described her as “ Queen of this Realm, and of her other Reabns and ^Vrri- 
torios, Hoad of the Commonwealth.” At the time of her accession she and her husband the duke of 
Edinburgh ’wore in Kenya, on the first stage of an official tour which was to have iucluderl Australia, Kew 
Zealand, and Ceylon. The tour was at once postponed, anrl the queen Hew back to London. Priuei* 
Charles Philip Arthur George (r/.?;.) became the hcir-apjiarent to the throne, alsf) duke of Cornwall, 
duke of Rothesay, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the isles, and princes and gi'and steward tif 
Sootlaiifl. Princess Anne {q.v. in this X.V. section) became second in the line of succession, and Princi'SH 
Margaret {q,v.) third. 

Those who use this Encyclopedia will doubtless be prepared to make for themselves the mental adjust- 
monts consequent upon these facts, wherever pecessary in various contexts throughout the work — ^not only 
in the articles on the various personages mentioned, but under such headings as Royal Family, United 
Kingdom, etc. They will also appreciate that the succession of a king by a queen has affected such nomen- 
clature, well established over a period of 50 years, as King’s Bench DmsiON, King’s Counsel, Kino’s 
Evidence, King’s MessengeIeis, King’s Proctor, King’s Regulations, and King’s Speech, all of which 
have separate headings in this Encyclopedia under these titles, as well as innumerable other, more general, 
references •which now call for a change in gender, if only in the use of the personal pronoun. 


Abdullah Ibu Hussein. King 
of Jordan. In April, 1950, in 
spite of protests by the Arab League 
he proclaimed the union of Arab 
Palestine with Transjordan, to 
form the kingdom of Jordan. His 
Memoirs were published in English 
in 1950. He was shot dead in Jeru- 
salem, July 20, 1951, by a 21-year' 
(^Id assassin, and was succeeded by 
his son, Talal. 

Aberdare. Under the 1948 
I’edistribution of pari, seats Aber- 
dare gives its name to a bor. 
constituency. 

Aberdeenshire. Under the 1948 
redistribution of pari, seats Aber- 
deenshire had 2 CO. and 2 _ burgh 
constituencies, Kincardineshire be- 
ing joined to Angus. 

Acheson) Bean Goodbrham 
(h. 1893). American politician. 
Born April 11, 1893, at Middletown, 
Conn., he was educated at Yale and 
the Harvard law school. His ap- 
pointment in 1919 as private 
secretary to an associate justice of 
the supreme court was followed in 
1921 by a partnership in one of the 
leading legal firms in Washington. 
Acting secretary of the treasury for 
a short time in 1933, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of state, 
1 941, U.S. member on the council of 
U.N.R.R.A., 1943, and under- 

secretary of state, 1945-47. In this 
last capacity he was a firm upholder 
of the “ Truman doctrine ” by 


which the U.S. offered protection to 
Greece and Turkey, and it was he 
who first made tentative proposals 
in a speech at Clei'eland, Miss., for 
economic aid to Europe on lines 
developed in the European Re- 
covery Programme (q.v. in N.V.). 

Truman appointed him in suc- 
cession to Geor^ C. Marshall as 
sec. of state, Jan. 21, 1949. Before, 
the senate committee examining 
his fitness for that post he admitted 
his friendship with Alger Hiss {ate 
Hiss Case, in N.V.), although main- 
taining unqualified opposition to 
Communism. In his first year oi 
office he completed the negotiation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty {q,v. 
in N.V.) and obtained congressional 
assent to the most ambitious peace- 
time arms programme ever pre- 
sented in the Xt.S.A. He backed 
U.N. action in Korea {q.v. in N.V,). 

Achilles. In 1948 this British 
light cruiser was transferred to the 
Indian Navy 'and renamed Belhi. 

Adenauer^ Konrad (b. 1876). 
First chancellor of the Western Ger- 
man republic. Bom at Cologne, of 
a R.C. family, Jan. 5, 1876, he 
studied law and became a deputy 
judge in 1901. He then entered the 
municipal government in his native 
city, being elected lord mayor in 
1917. A member of the centre 
party, after the 1918 revolution 
president of , the Prussian state 
council, he refused the German 


chancellorship and concentrated 
on his work in Cologne, which he 
helped to make enterprising and 
prosperous. Dismissed immediately 
the Nazis came to power in 1933, 
and subsequently twice im- 
prisoned, Adenauer mEtde no com- 
promise and he was reappointed 
lord maj^or 
when the city 
was occupied 
by the AUies, 
1945. Having 
the decisive 
share in creat- 
ing the Christ- 
ian Democratic 
Union, a mixed 
Protestant and 
R.C. bourgeois 
party, he was made speaker of 
the Bonn assembly in 1949, and 
when elections to the first federal 
parliament gave his party 139 out 
of 402 deputies, became chancellor 
of a coaution cabinet of 
liberals, and a German p^y, in 
that poison negotiating with the 
Western Allies agreements that 
gave W. Germany mereasing inde- 
pendence of action. 

Adopiabn. The Adoption o£ 
Children Act, 1949, placed the 
adopted child in idmosfc the same 
position as every other child. 
Adopted children are treated (in 
England but not in Scotland) as 
though they were actijally the 
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fhildrf’ii <>1‘ IluMi’ adoptin;; par<*n(s 
lV>r ili<* purjMJse of intostatf or 
suceessioii. In Sontlartd 
as wrll as in Eiijiland an adoptod 
child aiul thf adopter are Mithiii 
the prohibited dej^rees of consan- 
jruinity. For all adoptions a pro- 
hationarv period of three inonllis is 
necessary before an order can be 
made, Tlio Adoption Ac-t, lOoO, 
consolidated the la^’ oa adoption. 

Africa. After the Second Great 
W'ar* de\'elopineiit of African re- 
sources was intensified, particMilarly 
in Belgian and, British territory. 
Bc‘Igiuni further developed the 
minerals, expecially uranium, of the 
Congo ; the U,K. developed agri- 
culture in E, Africa and industry in 
the Rhodesias. The Grounrl Nut 
Scheme (q.v.) in Tanganyika and 
Kenya, put into operation in 11)47, 
was an important social as well ss 
industrial experiment. 

All the British \V. African 
colonies rec€ive<.l new and more 
democratic constitutions during 
1 1145-50. 

OF the former Italian colonies, 
the U.X. decided that Libya (Oyren- 
aica and Tripolitaiiia) should be 
imited into one independent coun- 
try by 1052, remaining meanwhile 
under British administration.. 8oni- 
aliland was placed under Italian 
trusteeship for ten years from 1950, 
thereafter to be independent. 
Eritrea continued under British 
administration pending a U.N. 
decision as to its future. 

Egypt and the British govt, on 
Iiehalf of Uganda entered into an 
agreement m 1949 for the develop- 
ment of irrigation and hydro- 
cdeetric works (esi. to take 25 years 
to complete) at the Owen Falls 
near Lake Victoria, headw'aters of 
the White Nile. Work began at 
Jinja in 1950. [See Owen Falls 
Dam, in main text.) 

The intemationai-seientific com- 
mittee for trypanosomiasis re- 
search, set up as a result of an inter- 
national conference at Brazzaville 
in Feb., 1948, met for the first time 
in London, Feb. 8-11, 1949. The 
meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the U.K., France. 
Belgium, Portugal, S. Africa, and S. 
Rhodesia. See also South Africa, in 
N.V. 

Agent-G«neral. The title of 
the Eire representative 'n London 
was changed from high commissioner 
to ambassador, July 26, 1960. 

Agricultural Labourer. Mini- 
mum wage rates were increased on 
Nov. 12, 1960, to £5 for male, and 
£3 168. for female, full-time 

workers for a 47-hour week. 
Agriculture, Association op. 

British society founded 1947 to 
protect the interests of agriculture 
and previde, closer rmderstanding. 
between town and country. It de- 
veloped from the body known as the 
C^tral and Associated Chambers 
of Agneulture, a central chamber 
for England and Wales having 
been started in 1866. The avowed 
object of the chambers was to 


\\<<tcb over all measures hid’erc 
parliaiuciil affecting th<‘ agri- 
cultural coininunity, aiul to take 
such action, both in and out of 
parliament, us seemed desirable 
for their benefit. hi 1918 the 
council of the chambers adopted 
I he constitution of a national 
agric-ultural council, with repro- 
Hcntatives of the Agricultural 
Oo-operative ►Society, National 
Farmers’ Union, etc. \Scotland had 
a similar independent organiza- 
tion, The headquarters of the 
Association of Agriculture are at 
232-241, Abbey House, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.l. 

Air Records. In 1947-48 U.fS. 

pilots set up a series of now abso- 
lute Sfioed records, the last in this 
period being 670*08 in.p.h. by 
Major H. Jomison at IVluroc, kSept., 
1948, flying the North American 
F-86. British airmen sot several 
new marks over the 100 km. 
“ closed circuit,” J. Derry achiev- 
ing an average of 605*23 in.p.h., 
April 12, 1949, with the swept- 
wing D.H. 108 ; over the 1,000 krri. 
closed circuit J. Gooksey, in a 
Meteor, made a record May 12, 
1950, with an av'erago speed of 
511 ra.p.h. The height record for 
aeroplanes was broken, Mai'ch 23, 
1948, by^ a British pilot, J. Cunning- 
ham, with a D- H. Vampire ; he 
reached 59*446 ft. 

Ajax", H.M.8. This British 
cruiser was broken up in 1949. 

Ajmer. State of the Union of 
India, foraaerly the prov. of Ajmer- 
Merwara. Pop. (1950 est.) 730,000. 

Alanbrooke, Ist Viscount. 
He was installed as constable of 
the Tower, in succession to Lord 
Wavell. Oct. 25, 1950. 

Alaska. A bill granting state- 
hood to Alaska passed the U.B. 
house of representatives in 1950. 

Albania. The first republican 
government was formed, 1946, by 
Ahmed Hodja (Hoxha), simul- 
taneously foreign minister. The 
mining of the Corfu channel off the 
Albanian coast led to the blowing 
up, Oct. 22, 1946, of the British 
destroyers Volage and Saumarez, 
thirty-eight being killed and forty- 
five wounded. The U.K. brought the 
matter before the security council 
of the U.N. April, 1947. In spite 
of support for Albania by the 
U.S.S.R., the international court 
of justice was invoked. (^See Corfu, 
Channel of, in N.V.) 

Albania (joncluded a 30-year 
treaty and customs u^ion with 
Yugoslavia, Jan., 1947, but turned 
against Yugoslavia in that coun- 
try’s conflict with the Cominform ; 
refused the offer of Marshall aid 
in July, 1947 ; and was involved 
in many border incidents with 
Greece, through assisting, and 
serving as a base of operations for, 
the Greek rebel army. 

Alcan Highway. The ofGicial 
name for this strategic road con- 
necting the IJ.S.A. and Alaska 
across Canada, is Alaska Highway. 


Aleman, Miguul- (b. 1902). 
Mexican president. Born in 
Say Ilia, Vera Cruz stale, Ihb son 
of a revolutionary general, ho 
practised as a lawyer, and Ixicamc 
a justice of the federal appeals 
court and a rriembor of the senale. 
He was governor of \''era Cruz 
state 1936-40. Minister of the 
interior and of government under 
President Avila Camacho from 
1940, Aleman was olecterl president 
of Mexico, 1946. 

Alexander ) Albkrt V. British 
yjolitician. He was created Vis- 
count Alexander of Hillsborough in 
Jan., 1950. In March he ceased 
to be minister of defence, becoming 
chancellor of the duchy of Lauctisicr 
until Nov. 195.1. 

Algiers. Capital of Algeria. 
Following this city’s rolo as 
Fx*ance’s war-time seat of govern- 
ment, 1943-44, and its economic 
doveloprnent, its pop., unlike thosfj 
of most other great French t.owiis, 
increased rapidly. In 1947 the 
est. figures were 360,700 for Algiers 
firoper, and 519,200 with suburbs, 
the city becoming third city of 
France, after Paris and Marseilles, 
in place of Lyons. 

Allen, HEBVEy. This U.B. 
writer died Dec. 28, 1 949. 

Allgood, Saba. This Irish 
actress died Sept. 13, 1950. 

AlUghan Case. Proceedings 
by a parliamentary committee of 
privileges, April-J lily, 1 947, follow- 
ing public allogations by G. Alli- 
ghan, M.P. for Gravesend, that 
M.P.S often disclosed confidential 
information to newspapers for cash 
payments. Allighan, a professional 
journalist, made the statements in 
an article in World’s Press News. 

The report of the committee of 
privileges, published July 30, after 
examination of witnesses, stated 
that the general charges were 
unfounded and constituted grave 
contempt and a gross breach of privi- 
lege. The only such transactions 
that could be established as having 
occurred were accounos of one 
privatie meeting of the parliament- 
ary Labour party. Such an account 
in the Evening Standard was re- 
vealed to have been written by 
Allighan himself, who admitted to 
control of a press agency through 
which he had received £120 a month 
for such information. He was 
expelled from the house. 

Altrincham. In 1948 Altrin- 
cham and Sale became a borough 
constituency. 

American Loan. Loan frorr> 
the IJ.S.A, negotiated by Lord 
Keynes in 1946. With the end of 
fighting, President Truman an- 
nounced the immediate cessation of 
Lease-Lend {q.v. in main text). 
This left the U.K. with her ontiro 
industry converted to war produc- 
tion and no interval in which to re- 
equip it for peace. Keynes was 
therefore sent to Washington, and 
on Dec. 6, signed an agreement for 
a total loan of $4,400,000,000 (ap- 
prox. £1,100,000,000) to the U.K. 
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of a filial sum in settle- 
ment of lease-lend of S6o0,000,000, 
mirl a. credit for $3,750,000,000 to 
he spent, between the date of rati- 
fication and the end of 1051, 
mainly on American goods needed 
for reconverting British industry to 
peace use, the whole to be repaid 
f>vci’ a 50-year period starting Dee. 
31, 1951, with interest at 2 p.c. 
<‘xcept during years when Great 
Britain’s income from home-pro- 
duced exports and invisible curi*ont 
ti’Hiisactions was less than the 
average amount of U.K. imports 
during 1036-38. 

The loan agreement, which in- 
v(dved British support for the 
Arnorican programme for an inter- 
national lowering of harriers to 
world trade, including the modifica- 
tion after one year of control by 
the U.K. of the use of .sterling in the 
group of countries whose currency 
was related to the British pound, 
was ratified by the U.K. parliainenl 
))y the end of the year. But con- 
gress did not ratify it' until July 13, 
1 946, by which time prices Inul risen 
so steeply in the U.S.A. that a <!on- 
siderable part of the value of the 
loan had been whittled away before 
it became available. A year later, 
when the time came for the free 
<?onvert ihility of sterling into dollars 
t(» be put into force, more than two- 
thirds of the loan had already boon 
expended. The drain on British 
(loilar resources of allowing all those 
<*.ountrios which had sterling credits 
to buy in respect of them in terms 
of dollars would hav'e meant bank- 
ruptcy in a very short time, and con- 
vori Lbiliti;^' was suspended three 
weeks after it started ; at the same 
lime drawings on the loan were sus- 
jiended by the U.S.A. Stringent 
economies in buying in dollar 
countries followed, including the 
cessation of American tobacco im- 
ports. After further conversations 
inconvertibility of sterling was ac- 
cepted by the U.S. govt, as impera- 
tive in the .actual state of British 
economy, and on Dec. 5 the re- 
mainder of the loan was made avail- 
able, the last instalment being 
drawn in Feb., 1948. 

Ames» Leslie. English 
cricketfer. In 1950 he became the 
first professional appointed to the 
M.C.C. board of selectors. 

Amethyst, H.M.S. British 
warship. A frigate of 1, 4,^0 tons, 
her armament including 6 4-in. and 
8 2-pdr. guns, she was launched in 
1 943, had a speed of 20 knots and a 
complement of 192. On April 20, 
1949, while proceeding up the 
Yang-tse-kiang to Nanking with 
sup^ies for the British embassy 
and to protect British nationals, the 
Amethyst came under heavy fire 
from Chinese Communist batteries, 
was Severely damaged and ran 
aground on Kose . Island, about 
75 miles below Shang]^. Other 
British warships made abortive 
attempts to reach the vessel, but 
on April 21 an R,A,’F. Sunderland 
brought mediosl aid. AftSrfr ^ 
successfully negotiating for 


mouths with the Communist 
authorities for a safe-conduct, the 
Amethyst’s commander, Lt.-Cdr. 
J. S. Kerans, steamed down the 
river on July 30 and rejoined the 
British fleet, after coming under 
heavy fire at least twice. 

On their return to the U.K., Xov„ 
1049, the ship’s company receiv'ed 
civic welcomes at Plymouth and 
London, and, in addition to other 
recognitions of individual feats of 
gallantry, were awarded the naval 
General Service medal, with an 
appropriate clasp. Conavlt Yangtsc 
Incident, L. Earl, 1950. 

Ancaster, Earl of. In 1950 
he I'f 'signed the office of lord great 
<*harnhorIain, being succeeded by 
his son, Lord Willoughby de Eresb^'. 

Anne(b. 1950). British princess. 
Daughter of Princess Elizabeth 
and the duke of Edinburgh, Anne 
Elizabeth Alice Louise was third in 
HiKtce.ssiori to the crown at birth, 
Aug. 15, 1950. 

Ausaldo, Giovakni. Italian 

journalist. He was appointed editor 
of the Neapolitan daily paper 11 
Matt.ino on its reappearance iii 1950. 

Antarctic Exploration. In 

Feb*. 1947, it was annomiced that 
Ihe ILH. navy expedition to the 
AntHrcti<j had made aerial surveys 
resulting in extensive alterations 
to the map of the Antarctic region. 
A large hay was discovered S.W. rif 
the Thurston peninsula, to the W. 
of which was a range of ints. I'ho 
bay forms an inland sea, 20,000 
s(j. rn. in area, thus reducing the 
estimated area of the mainland. 
Borne 2,000 nautical miles of newly 
discovered coast were charted for 
the first time, and 75,000 square 
miles, previously* uncharted, were 
identified as ocean. 

An Antarctic research expedition 
sponsored by the Australian govt, 
sailed in 1947 to cany out researches 
into cosmic rays and weather con- 
ditions from a base on Heard I., 
2,600 m. S.W. of Fremantle. It 
was reported. Mar., 1950, that Big 
Ben, 11,000 ft. peak on Heard I., is 
an active volcano. 

Survey work was carried out, 
1948-50^! in Graharaland by parties 
whose members were mainly British 
from bases on Stonin^on I., 
Marguerite Bay, and at Hope Bay. 
Investigations into mineral re- 
sources were also undertaken and 
meteorological information col- 
lected. In 1960, aircraft of the 
Norwegian-British-Swedish expe- 
dition to Queen Maud Land were 
stated to have surveyed hundreds 
of square miles and discovered a 
hitherto unknown moimtain range. 
One of the main objects of this 
expedition was the observation of 
climatic ^actuations. 

In 1949 the previously imoharted 
strait between Ellice wid Oomwallis 
Islands, in the Soudi Shetlands, 
was ncuned Prince Charles ScraiD, 
afxer Xrhe son of Princess Elizabeth 
and the duke of Edinburgh. 

“ Antrycide.” Proprietary 
name of a drug produced by a team 


of British scientists of I. CM. h.-. 
existence was aimoniiced by the 
colonial office in Dec., 194*8. It 
was hoped the drug, a white (‘rystsl- 
line powder, .soluble in water, 
would prove to be a cure for, and a 
prophylactic against, fonns of 
trypaiiosomiasi.s (iiagana) occurring 
in animals, and transmitted from 
one host to uuotbor In the tset.sf’ 
fly, and thus open areas of Africa 
infested with the fly to cattle 
raising. Administered by hypo- 
dermic injection, it showed great 
prorni.so in its early tests, but 
further experiment.''’ inidcr field 
conditions revealed inarkerl varia- 
tions in its efficacy. 

Apsley House. In 1947 tliis 

houHS, presented by tlu- nation to 
the 1st duke of Wellington, waa 
given to the nation by the 7th duke 
for preservation as a Wellington 
museum. A condition was that it 
should continue to be also a 
residence of dukes of Wellington. 

Aquitania. Withdrawn from 
active servii'o, 1949, she returnefl 
to the Clyde as scrap, 1950. 

Arab League. Israel signed an 
armistice wdth Egypt on Feb. 24, 
1949, with T^ebanon on March 23, 
with Tran.sjordan (Jordan from 
June 2) on April 3, with Syria on 
J uly 20. 

An Arab “government ” I'laiiii- 
ing sovereignty over the whole of 
Palestine was formed at Gaza, 
iSept. 22, 1948, Hussein i, the mufti 
of Jerusalem, being a week later 
elected president of a “ national 
assembly ” them ; this govt, was 
recognized by all the league mem- 
bers except Transjordan. Abdullah 
on Dec. 20 approved a proposal for 
the union of Transjordan and 
Palestine made by a congresR of 
Palestine Arabs held at Jericho ; 
and on the same day nominated a 
new mufti of Jerusalem. Following 
general elections, April 11, 1950, in 
Jordan and the part of Palestine 
under Jordanian control, this pro-* 
posal was endorsed by a joint 
meeting of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, and Abdullah proclaimed thi» 
union on April 24. 

Owing to the disapproval by the 
other Arab countries of this aimex- 
ation of Arab Palestine, Jordan did 
not send a representative to the 
league meeting held in Alexandria in 
June, 1950, at which a col!ectiv4’( 
security pact, modelled on the N. 
Atlantic treaty, was signed by five 
of the member coimtries, Iraq 
abstaining on the ground that fhe 
pact would be useless if Jordan did 
not adhere to it. 

Arab Luring the dis- 

turbances in Palestine before the 
ending of the British mandate in 
1948, the Arab Legion was exten- 
sively employed on police duties 
Arab areas of the country. When' 
hostilities broke but between the 
Arab states and the new state of 
Israel, on the night of May 14-15, 
1948, the Arab Legion bore the 
brunt of the fighting for the Arab 
cause. Luring its actions in Pales- 
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tiiM*, tli^‘ Arab Logiou’s British 
oilifN'is w'l’c withdrawn from front- 
units. Conmlt ►Storj’ of tho 
Ami) Ijpgioii, J. B. GJubb, 1948. 

ArdezmeS} Fightixg in the. 
At Bastognr*, in 1950, a memorial 
rbnlicated to 76,890 Americans 
killed, woundcrl, and missing in the 
ArtJ<'iiii<*s fighting of 1944—45. 

Argentina. On Feb. 24, 1946, 
Juan Domingo Poron, leader of the 
Xaticjual Labour party and the 
I'oronist Kadicals, was elected 
jiresident of the republic in the 
first elections held since 1938, and 
inaugurated June 4. The “■ state of 
siege ” which had existed with one 
lu’ief interval since Dee., 1041, was 
declared lifted. May 24, and political 
]»Arties resumed full activity. A 
new constitution was introduced 
{nee p. 596). The central bank, the 
rlys., tho iiilernal air lines, and some 
sliipping were nationalised ; a five- 
year plan began in 1947 ; in the 
same year women were given the 
^'ote, and a special tax on all em- 
ployers (excluding employers of 
domestic scu-vants) was introduced 
for the benefit of state-aided in- 
dustries. A general election held in 
Due,, 1948, w’as boycotted by op- 
position parties. An act of Sept., 
1949, recognized the legality of all 
existing parties, but forbad party 
coalit 10218 at elections. 

University fees w'ore abolished 
June, 1949. A pipe -line for natural 
gas, 1,190 m. long, from the Pata- 
gonian oilfields to Buenos Aires, 
was completed during 1947-49. 

Over the British crown colony of 
the Falkland Is. and their depend- 
encies, Argentina in 1946 renewed 
claims of so\’ereignty made in 1936. 
She established bases in the S. 
Shetlands, and an Argentine naval 
squadron held manoeuvres in British 
Antarctic waters in Feb-, 1948. In 
this matter Argentina acted in con- 
junction with Chile, who also put 
forward claims. Both countries 
rejected a British proposal to submit 
the dispute to the international 
court of justice. An agreement be- 
tween Argentina, Chile, and the 
U.K., reached Jan. 18, 1949, not 
to send warships S. of lat. 60° during 
the antarctic summer, except for 
customary routine movements, was 
renewed for 1950 and 1951. 

Ark Roy^. A second British 
aircraft carrier of this name was 
launched by the queen at Birken- 
head, May 3, 1950. 

Arsenal. This football club 
won the^^F.A. cup in 1960, for the 
third time. 

Ashmoleaa Museum. The 

first museum in Gt. Britain to be 
devoted entirely to Eastern art 
was opened in 1949 at Oxford, 
as a branch of the Ashmolean. 

Assam. §tate (formerly prov.) 
of India. A, severe earthquake 
followed by flood, in the Brahma- 
utta valley (Sibsagar and Lak- 
umpur dists.) in Assam killed 
more than 670 and did immense 
tlamage, Aug. 16, 1950. Pop. 
(1950 est.) 8,610,000. 


Assumption. On Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day), 1950, the Pope pro- 
claimed the new dogma of the bodily 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary 
into heaven. 

Astatine. Radio-active ele- 
ment, symbol At, atomic no. 85, 
formerly called alabamirie in tho 
U.S.A. One isotope (ma.ss no. 218) 
occurs in the radium series, another 
(mass no. 216) in the thorium series ; 
both emit a-rays and have a 
half-life of seconds only. An 
artificial isotope (mass no. 211) de- 
composes partly by emitting a- 
particles, and partly by k-olectron 
capture. 

■Athletics. British records in 
July, 1950, included : 

220 yds. E. McD. Bailey 21*1 secs. 

440 yds. A. S. Wint 47-2 secs. 

120 yds. hurdles W. E. Porter (TJ.tS.A.), 
13-9 secs. 

440 yds. hurdles R. B. Cochran (U.S.A.), 
52-7 secs. 

Atlantic Flights. North At^ 
lantic. By 1950 the major Euro- 
pean, U.S., and Canadian transport 
companies were operating regular 
daily landplane services via London 
Airport, Prestwick, and Shannon 
(Rineanna), or the Continental 
capitals, to Gander and thence on 
to New York, Montreal, etc. Some 
eastbound services were non-stop 
New York to London. A more 
northerly route passed through 
Kefiavik, in.Iceland, and sometimes 
Bluie West, in Greenland, while 
other lines called at the Azores and 
Bermuda. A series of Weather 
Ships {q,v, in main text) was estab- 
lished by governments at the 
request of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

South Atlantic, B.O.A.C. and 
other national companies had 
regular services crossing the ofeean 
between Dakar and Natal or Recife 
(Brazil). Other lines covered the 
routes Canary Is. — Cape Verde — 
Caracas (Venezuela), Cape Verde — 
Natal, and Dakar — ^Paramaribo 
(Surinam). 

Atomic Bomb. Rumours of a 
“ super bomb, 1,000 times as 
effective as the first atomic 
weapons,” were started in the 
U.S.A., Nov., 1949, by a remark by 
Senator Edwin Johnson in a tele- 
vision programme. They were con- 
firmed by President Truman’s 
announcement, Jan. 31, 1950, that 
he had instructed the atomic 
energy commission to continue 
work on the “ so-called hydrogen or 
super bomb.” Later, various scien- 
tists unofficially gave their opinion 
on how such a bomb could be con- 
structed. Most were agreed that 
it would derive ite energy by build- 
ing up helium nuclei out of separate 
hydrogen atoms ; since the total 
mass of the helium nucleus is less 
than the' sum of the masses of the 
nuclei thus synthesised, the surplus 
n^s would appear as free (explo- 
sive) energy. To effect the synthesis 
very high temperatures (of the 
order of millions of degrees centi- 
grade) would be necessary, and it 


was presumed that those vvouki ho 
supplied by an ordinary plutonium 
bomb acting as a detonator. 

The building-up of helium from 
four nuclei of ordinary hydrogen i^ 
h)clioved to take place in the cent ro 
of the sun, but by a catalytic process 
too slow for use as an explosive. 
Throe alternative processes were 
therefore suggested as possible 
bases for the bomb : (1) production 
of light helium (holiura-3) plu-s one 
neutron from two nuclei of (l(>u- 
teriurn { ^ t£ -f- t H »= -^iHe -h n ) ; ( 2 ) 
production' of two helium nuclei 
from one nucleus of lithium and 
one of ordinary hydrogen supplied 
in the form of lithium hydride. 
(J;Li-HlH=2BHe) ; (3) production 

of one helium nucleus from one 
nucleus of tritium and one of 
ordinary hydrogen ('^H = 

I'he third of these nuclear reactions 
would release more than seven tinu's 
as much energy, weight for weight , 
as uranium-235 or plutonium, 
and since no critical mass is 
involved, there would bo no 
theoretical limit to the size of aii\ 
one bomb. Tlie main technietd 
problem would appear to lx* that of 
keeping tho hydrogen and tritium 
sufficiently concentrated during the 
fission of tho detonator. It was also 
pointed out that tritium in an,\' 
quantity can bo made only at the 
expense of a corresponding quantity 
of plutonium ; that the hydrog(*n 
bomb would necessarily ?)o mucli 
more powerful than tho plutonium 
bomb, and that the plutonium 
bomb was already too powerful for 
many military purposes. 

Atomic Energy Act. Act of 
the U.K. parliament, 1946, which 
imposed on the minister of supply 
the duty of promoting and control- 
ling development of atomic energy 
Attlee, Clement Richaed. 
British statesman. He ceased to be 
minister of defence, 1946, on aj)- 
pointing A. V. Alexander to the 
office i Attlee took pnime respoii' 
sibility for putting before parlia- 
ment the treaty which gave 
dominion status to India an<I 
Pakistan in 1947. In Oct., 1948, 
April, 1949, and Jan., 1951, he pre- 
sided over conferences of Common- 
wealth premiers or their represen- 
tatives, held in London. At the 
general election of Feb., 1960, he 
was returned for Walthamstow W., 
continuing in office as prime 
minister. He flew to Washington 
in Dec., 1960. to confer with 
President Truman on the world 
situation. 

Auriol, Vincent (b. 1884). 
French president. Born at Revel, 
Haute-Garonne, Aug. 27, 1884, he 
was educated at 

■ Toulouse, where 
he practised as 
a lawyer. Social- 
ist dejbuty foi 
Haute - Garonne 
1914-:4P, he 
achieved ca-binet 
rank as ministei* 
of finance, 1936, 
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Later he was twice minister of 
jnstice under Blum. He was one 
of the SO deputies who voted “ no ” 
when Petain called on the chamber 
t-o surrender its powers, was ar- 
rested by Vichy police, and impri- 
soned in the chateau de Pellevoisin, 
Vals-les-Bains, and Aubenas, where 
he fell dangerously ill. Sent back 
to his home at Muret under house 
arrest, he escaped to London, 1943. 
He joined de Gaulle, and was a 
member of the consultative council 
in Algiers and in Paris, where de 
Gaulle appointed him minister of 
state in 1945. A member of the con- 
stituent assembly, he was elected 
its president in succession to F. 
Gouin, 1946, and was chosen, Jan. 
16, 1947, first president of the 
fourth republic. He gave the posi- 
tion of president more importance 
in the constitution by new, but 
judicious, use of his powers. He 
and Mme. Auriol paid a state visit 
to the U.K., March 7-9, 1950. 

Auslxalia. Labour, confirmed 
in power in the 1946 elections, was 
defeated by the combined Liberal 
and Country parties in 1949, 
R. G. Menzies {q.v. in main text) 
forming a new govt. 

The 40-hour week was established 
in 1947, with effect from Jan., 1948. 
The National Health Service Act, 
1948, gave the govt, authority to 
develop medical, optical, and dental 
services. By the Bank Nationalisa- 
tion Act of 1947, the federal ^ovt. 
proposed to nationalise all private 
lianks. Eleven banks, however, 
and the state govts, of S. Australia, 
Victoria, and W. Australia chal- 
lenged the validity of the act under 
the federal constitution, and the 
decision of the Australian high 
(!onrt, declaring a number of 
sections invalid, was upheld by the 
privy council in London. The act 
was repealed in 1960. An abt of 
1949 conferred the federal vote on 
aboriginals, provided they were 
< entitled to vote under state laws or 
had served in the defence forces. 
An act dissolving the Communist 
party of' Australia was passed in 
1950. 

The foundation stono of a'na- 
ti()nal university was laid ait 
(ituibcrra, Oct. 24, 1949. 

Oiuing 1948-49, the Australian 
patiiament voted two gifts of 
£A 10,000,000 (£8,000,000) each to 
1 he XJ.K. as a contribution towards 
European reconstruction. 

To carry through a scheme for 
diverting the upper waters of the 
Snowy river (which discharges into 
the Tasman Sea) through the 
Snowy mts. into the Murrumbidgee 
and Murray rivers the Snowy mts. 
hydro-electric authority was set up 
under an act of 1949. The under- 
taking involved the building of 
seven dams, 86 m. of tunnels, 660 m. 
of canals, and 16 power stations, 
and was est. to take 26 years to 
complete and to cost £200,000,000. 
It was to provide water for irriga- 
tion, as well as power* to Viotoda 
and New South Wales. 


By the end of 1949, the pop. of 
Australia exceeded 8,000,000. 

Australian Flights. By 1950 
the through servuce between the 
XJ.K. and Sydney (B.O.A.C. and 
Qantas Empire Airways in associa- 
tion) was operated by landplanes 
in a total time of 3^ days. Teusman 
Empire Airways operated a con- 
necting link to Auckland, New 
Zealand, and British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines (with Pan 
American Airways) eastward from 
Sydney and Auckland. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines provided a third 
trans-Pacific service. 

Austria. The first elections in 
Nov., 1945, of an Austria once 
more independent gave 85 of the 
165 seats in the lower house to 
the Communists. The second, 
Oct., 1949, gave 77 to the People’s 
party, 67 to the Socialists, 16 to 
a new Union of Independents, and 
5 to the Communists. In the upper 
house, membem of which were 
nominated by the provincial Diets, 
the corresponding figures were 25, 
20, 4, and 1. 

The cabinet formed after the 
first election by Leopold Figl 
(People’s party) continued in office. 
The federal president, elected Dec. 
20, 1946, for six years, was a 
Socialist, Karl Renner (d. 1950). 
As both a former enemy and a 
liberated country, Austria was 
granted by the Allies rights not 
given to (e.^.) Germany: namely, 
the prompt recovery of sovereignty, 
and the right to re-establish dip- 
lomatic contacts. But she remain^ 
under Allied occupation, divided 
into four zones, Vienna being 
divided into four sectors. 

Economic recoveiy was delayed 
by the stubborn refusal of the 
Kremlin to agree on Allied terms 
for a peace treaty, chief stumbling 
block being Russia’s claim to aU 
German assets in Austria (in which 
she included virtually everything 
that had come mider Nazi control) 
and her confiscation of Austria’s 
most valuable property, the oil 
wells at Zistersdorf. 

Four currency reforms, ocuicelling 
pre-war debts and reducing and 
freezing others, had assisted econo- 
mic recovery. That of Nov. 21, 
1949, involved devaluation and 
the establishment of three different 
exchange rates according to the 
nature of the transaction involved. 

The state of war with Austria 
was declared at an end by the 
U.K. Sept. 16, 1947, by Australia 
Oct. 7,' 1948. Bee also European 
Recoveiy Programxne in N.V. 

Avalanclie. A seifie^ of^saow 
avalanches in the Alps of Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Itafy in Jem., 
1951 (the worst in the area since 
1827) killed about 300 and did 
damages est. at £3,000,000. 

. Ayclifife, OB Newton Ay(xudbtb. 
Proposed new town in Durixeun 
CO., England, planned as a sateUite 
town for Darlington with a pop. of 
10,000. The order for the new 
town was given by the minister of 


town and country planning, April 
25, 1947, under the New Towms Act 
of 1946. Lord Beveridge was ap- 
ointed chairman of the Aycliffe 
evelopment corporation. 
Aylesford. The ‘Carmelite 
monastery here, surrendered to the 
crown in 1538, was reopened in 1949. 
A5desford has large paper mills. 

Ayrshire. Under the 1948 re- 
distribution of pari, seats Ayrshire 
had 5 CO. constituencies (one of 
them including Bute). 

Bahamas. A 25 years’ agree- 
ment for the use by the U.S.A. and 
the U.K. of sites in the Bahamas as 
proving grounds for unarmed guided 
missiles was signed in Washington, 
1950. 

Bailey Bridge. In 1950 a 
Bailey bridge for foot passengers 
was built across the Thame.s by 
Royal Engineers, just above H«n- 
gerford Bridge, to link the left 
bank of the river with the Festix^ai 
of Britain exhibition site. 

Balanchine, Geoboes. Dancer 
and choreographer. In 1948 ho 
became artistic director of the 
newly-formed New York City Ballet 
company, which made its first 
appearance in England in 1950. 

Balchin, Niguel Mablin (b. 
1908).' British novelist. Born 
Dee. 3, 1908, he was educated at 
Dauntsey’s school and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and in his subsequent 
career combined industrial psy- 
chology and authorship. During 
the Second Great War he acted as 
deputy scientific adviser to the 
army council. His best-known 
novels, marked by realism and sin- 
cerity, include Darkness Falls from 
the Air, 1942 ; The Small Back 
Room, 1943 (filmed, 1949) ; Mine 
Own Executioner, 1945 (filmed, 
1948) ; A Sort of Traitors, 1949. 

Baldwin, 2nd Earl. He re- 
signed his post as governor of the 
L^ward Is. in 1960. 

Balham. The pari, consti- 
tuehey of Balham and TooDing 
was abolished in the redistribution 
of seats in 1948. 

Bamangwato. Tribe of the 
Bechuana. A dispute over the tribal 
chieftainship arose in 1949. The 
chief-designate, Seretse Ehama, son 
of chief Sekgoma II, while studying 
law in Engljand, married (1948) a 
white woman, Ruth Williams, ami 
a tribal assembly in June, 1949, 
accepted Seretee as chief despite his 
refui^ to give his wife. His 
unde, Tshekedi Kbama, ainoe 
bad actsd as, regent during 
Seretse’^ with hi^ 

supportacs d{^>os6d the mixed mar- 
riage, thereupon announced that he 
and 44 headmen would go into 
voluntary exile, as he believed that 
the position of Mrs. Khama would 
lead to a breakdown of tribal 
administration. 

A judicial comnaission was ap- 
point^ to decide on Seretse’s fitn^ 
to be chief, and when Mrs. Kbama 
arrived in Beehuanaland in Aug., 
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H)4-y, «ilie was treated as a private 
}»erson. The findings of the com- 
mission wi‘re not made public, but 
in March, 1950, the British govt, 
.innounced its decision to withhold 
recognition of Scretse as chief of the 
Bainangwato for at least five years 
iiiiil to exclude him from the 
Bechuanaland protectorate, except 
li\' special permission, during that 
period. Clashes between sup- 
port el's of Seretse and Tshekedi 
occurred in Serowe, the tribal 
capital, in April. 

Seretse was allowed to go to 
Lobatsi to settle a dispute with 
his uncle as to an inheritance, and 
to visit his wife at Serowe April 
If) '21, and again May 16- June 12, 
after the birth of their daughter. 
In Aug, he was ordered to leave 
Bechuanaland, and with his wife 
and daughter flew to London. 
('utusidt Seretac Kharna and tho 
Bamaitgwato, J. Mockford, 1950. 

Barker, Sm Herbert. This 
British inanip\ilative surgeon died 
July 21, 1950. 

Bartlett, Vernon. This British 
politician and publicist retired from' 
parliamentary life in 10.50, 
BaruclL, Bernard Mannes (b. 
1870). American economist. Born 
Aug. 19, 1870, at Camden, S.C., he 
was educated at tho City college of 
New York, He tmtered finance and 
by 1912 was repxited to have 
amassed a fortune of 12-15 million 
dollars on Wall St. During tho 
First Great War lie was entrusted 
with complete charge over U.S. war 
production, and at Versailles w'as 
<-‘eonomic adviser to Pres. Wilson. 
In the Second Great War- he was 
pt-rsonal adviH(*r to ,1. "F. Byrnes a.s 
director of the oilier* of war mobilisa- 
liun 1943-45. In March, 1946, Pres, 
'rrunnni appointe<l him U.S. dele- 
gate to tho U.N. atomic energy 
commission, and in .Fiine Baruch 
submitted liis coxin try’s proposals 
for int€*ruational atomic control. 
These were eventually accepted as 
the basi*s for a report to the secxirity 
council. Baruch resigned from the 
<‘ommission in Jan., 3947, having 
completed hin ta.sk, 

Barwani. This former state of 
central India was merged in 
Madhya Bharat, 1948. 

Basildon. Proposed name for a 
new town of Kssex, lOpgland, to be 
built under the New Towns Act, 
1946, for a pop. of 50-60,000. 
'Phe 7,000-acre site is near Pitsea. 

Bandouiu, Prince (b. 1930). 
Belgian crown prince, also styled 
duke of Brabant. Born Sept. 7, 
1930, elder son of Leopold III and 
his first wife, Astrid, he was 
baptized Baudouin Albert Charles 
Leopold Axel Mario Gustave, Dur- 
ing the Second Great War he was 
evacuated in. 1940 first to France 
and later to Portugal, but subse- 
quently returned to join his father 
at Laeken, n§ar Brussels, during 
the German occupation. He lived 
either at Laeken or at Ciergnon, 
ill the Ardennes, nntjl the approacii 


of Allied forces in 1944, when the 
Germans evacuated the royalfamily 
first to Hirscheim, on the Elbe, and 
later to Strobl, Austria. 

After liberation by U.S. forces 
in May, 1945, he lived with the rest 
of the family chiefly at Pregny, 
near Geneva, where he attended a 
private school. In 1948 he visited 
the U.S.A., and on July 22, 1950, 
he returned to Belgium with his 
father. On Aug. 1, the king 
delegated his powers to Baudouin, 
pending the Prince’s accession to 
the throne on his 21st birthday. 

Bautzen. At the end of the 
Second Greac War this town of 
Saxony came within the Biissian 
zone of occupation. A concentra- 
tion camp established here by -the 
Nazis was maintained in use by t he 
Russians until Jan. 10, 19.50. 

Handed over to the German 
ministry of the interior, it. remained 
in use as a prison. 

Baxter^ A. Beverley. He 
became M.P. for Southgate, 19,50. 

Bayar, Oelal (b. 1884). Presi- 
dent of tho Turkish republic. As a 
youth he entered the .service of the 
Deutsche Orient bank, but soon 
turned his attention to politics. 
Joining the Nationalist party, ho 
rapidly rose to prominence as a 
leader and loyal follower of Kemal 
Atatiirk {q.v. in main text). Deputy 
for Smyrna (Izmir), 1923, Bayar 
was minister for reconstruction, 
1924, but after a few months re- 
turned to banking. Appointed to the 
key position of minister of national 
economy, 1932, he was prime 
minister, 1937-39. 

Forming the Democratic party, 
1945, ho was elected president of 
the republic after his party had oh- 
tainod a majority in the grand 
national a.s.sembly by tho general 
election of 1950. Ho .succeeded 
Ismet Indnu {q.v. in main text). 

B.C.G. This anti- tuberculosis 
vaccine (full name Bacillus Cal- 
mette Guerin) is a “live ” vaccine 
prepared from a strain of tubercle 
bacillus which has been so airen- 
uated that it has lost much of its 
capacity for producing disease. It 
has been widely used in France 
and in Scandinavia to protect 
persons liable to contract the 
disease, e.g. children of tuberculous 
parents and nurses in sanatoria. 
Controlled trials to last three 
years were begun in 1950 by the 
British medical research council. 

Beasley, John Albert (b. 
1896). Australian politician. Born 
at Werrilee, Victoria, Nov. 9, 1895, 
he sat in the house of representatives 
^ Labour member for W. Sydney, 

1928- 46, becoming leader of the 
N.S.W. pari. Labour party, 1931, 
and of the federal Labour party, 
1940. He served as asst, minister 
for industry and external affairs 

1929- 31 ; minister of supply and 
shipping 1941-45 ; and minister of 
defence 1945-46. In 1946, he be- 
came resident Australian minister 
in London, being appointed high 
commissioner the following year. 


Beatty, 1st Earl. His bust, 
by Wm. Macmillau, R.A., was 
placed in Trafalgar Square, London, 
1948. 

Beggar’s Opera, The. There 

was a further notable revival at. 
Cambridge, and later in London, in 
1948, the music for which was 
newly scored by Benjamin Britten 
Beira. Town of Mozambique. 

' A 20-year agreement on the u.so of 
the port of Beira for Rhodesian 
trade was signed in Lisbon, June 
17, 1950, by the U.K., Portugal, 
and S. Rhodesia. The Portuguesi' 
govt, was to maintain the port and 
the Beira rly. in a state of efficiency 
adequate for traffic to and from S. 
Rhodesia, N. Rhodesia, and Nyasa- 
land ; the U.K. and S. Rhodesia 
were to ensure the use of Beira 
for traffic for which that port is the 
natural inlet or outlet. 

Belgium. The situation, of 
Belgium after the Second Great 
War was better than that of any 
other of the occupied countries. 
She had sufft>red little destruction 
during tho invasion of 1940, and 
the greater part of the country, 
including the capital, was liberated 
with great speed and little dainag<‘ 
in Sept., 1944; while through th<‘ 
consequent presence on her soil 
of U.S. forces and her control of 
valuable minerals in the Congo she 
earned large .sums iu dollars. As 
a result, her immetliate post-war 
j'oeovery was rapid. But as her 
dollar reserves dwindled, naem- 
ployment increased ; and the con- 
tinued internal tension caused by 
the “ royal question ” had a dele- 
terious effect on tho country’s life. 

Leopold, in exile in Austria and 
later in Switzcsrland, refused to 
abdicate ; but successive govts., 
aware of the hostility to him of a. 
largo part of the pop., were un- 
willing to invite him to return. 
In 1946 the king announced that 
ho would be prepared to accept 
the result of a referendum. When 
the govt, reluctantly held a refer- 
endum on March 12, 1950, 57*68 
p.c. of the votes were cast for t he 
king ; but the Socialists, who con- 
stituted a third of both houses of 
parliament elected iu Juno, 1949, 
had declared that they would 
actively resist the king’s return 
if the vote in his favour were less 
than 66 p.c. The govt., a Christian 
Social -Liberal coalition, resigned on 
March 18, and no leader could 
form a new cabinet. The Socialists 
were willing to accept Leopold’s 
.suggestion, broadcast in a recorde^l 
statement, that he should return, 
be restored to the royal honours, 
and then delegate his powers for 
a time to his eldest son Baudouin ; 
but the king rejected their demand 
that he should leave the country 
again after the delegation. The 
prince regent, therefore, on the 
advice of the Christian )Social 
leaders, dissolved parliament. 

.New elections on June 4, 1960, 
gave the Christian Social party in 
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the house of representatives 108 
(instead of 105) seats, the Socialists 
76 (66), the Liberals 21 (29), the 
Communists 7 (12). The Christian 
Social party, which formed a new 
govt., also had a small majority 
in the senate. Despite the small- 
ness of its majority, and the dan- 
gerously high feeling in the country, 
the new govt, called a joint meeting 
of the two houses of parliament 
which ended the regency and re- 
called Leopold. He arrived in 
Brussels July 22. Strikes and other 
demonstrations seemed to presage 
civil war ; but on Aug. 1 Leopold 
agreed to delegate his powers 
immediately' to his elder son 
Baudouin pending Baudouin’s ac- 
cession to the throne on his 21st 
birthday, Sept. 7, 1951. Dis- 

orders then ceased. See also 
Benelux (N.V.) ; European Re- 
covery Programme (N.V.) ; North 
Atlantic Treaty (N.V.) ; Western 
TTnion (main text). 

Belgrade. Capital of Yugo- 
slavia. In 1948 work was begun 
on the building of a new city on 
the opposite s|ide of the rivers 
Save and Danube from that on 
which the old capital stands. The 
new city, to house administrative 
departments, was planned for a 
pop. of 260,000. 

Benelux. Teim coined to 
designate Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Jjmemomg as a customs 
union, an agreement for which, 
concluded by the exiled govts, in 
London in 1944, was later ratified. 
Post-war differences in economic 
conditions within the three coun- 
bries led to postponement of its ful- 
filment ; but the intention to bring 
it eventually into effect continued. 

Bengal, West. State (formerly 
province) of India. Pop. (1950 
est.), 24,320,000. 

Ben-Gurion, David (b. 1886). 
Jewish politician. A native of 
Plonsk, Poland, he went to Pales- 
tine in 1900, 
was. exiled by 
the Turks, 
1915, and be- 
came in the 
XJ.S.A. one of 
the organizers 
of the Jewish 
forces to fight 
against Tur- 
key in the 
First Great 
War, serving himself in Anenby*s 
Jewish battalion. A leading Zion- 
ist and trade unionist, he was 
general sec. of the federation of 
Jewish labour in Palestine, 1921— 
35, and a member from 1933 and 
chairman from • 1944 of the execu- 
tive of the Jewish agency and the 
world Zionist organization. He was 
prominent in the events leading 
to the formation of the Israeli 
states , 1948, and became its first 
prime minister , a^nd of 

defence. He wroie We ^nd Om 
Neigliboi:irs* 1930, 

Glass aM like Nation, 1933. 



Benthoscope. Under-water 
observation chamber. Closely re- 
sembling a bathysphere (q.v, in main 
text), it is designed to descend to 
a depth of about 10,000 ft., whereas 
the former does not usually go 
below 4,000 ft. A benthoscope 
which was lowered to a depth of 
4,500 ft. (then a record), off the 
Californian coast, Aug. 16, 1949, 
was a steel sphere with a wall 
If in. thick and an outer diam. of 
57i in. Two people could enter it 
through a 15-in. door, sealed with 
a rubber gasket ; it had two 
windows of fused quartz. It was 
suspended from a barge on a steel 
cable attached to a winch. 

Benue. This African river 

f ave its name to a province of N. 

ii^eria formerly called after its 
chief town Nassarawa. 

Bergius, Fbiedbioh. This 
German chemist died March 29, 
1949. 

Berkelium. Artificial, radio- 
active element, S 3 nnbol Bk, at. no. 
97, first produced in 1950 at 
Berkeley, California, by bombard- 
ing amerieium-241 with a-particles. 
Half-life, 4*8 hr. 

Berkshire. In the 1948 re- 
distribution of pari, seats Berkshire 
was divided into four co. constitu- 
encies, and Beading in addition 
was allotted two members. 

BotHii. Four-power control of 
the former German capital, through 
an Allied soon 

ceased to function harmoniously 
owing to the different intentions 
and methods of the U.K., the 
U.S.A., and France in the western 
sectors of the city, and of Russia in 
her eastern sector. Acoentuat^ 
after the formation of the Socialist 
Unity party, the conflict became 
an open one when the mayor, Otto 
Ostrowski, joined that l«^y and 
was forced to resign in April, 1947, 
by the Socialist, Christian Demo- 
crat, and Iiib«rs41 majority in the 
city assembly. The Russian c.-in-c. 
refused to accept the Social Demo- 
crat, Ernst Reuter, elected a*s his 
successor; and the acting mayor 
Luise Schroder and the deputy 
mayor Ferdinand Friedensburg 
found themselves sy^matioaHy 
frustrated by the Socialist Unity 
party, back^ by the Russians, in 
their attempts at reconstruction in 
the devastated city, where 567,000 
dwellings, with 2j million living- 
rooms — 43 p. 0 . ,of the pre-ww total 
— had been destroyed 
war. Meeting^ of the, 

(executive coimmttee) the city 
assembty were increasmgty sub- 
jected to external Cbmmtmist- 
inspired interfweinCe cmd even vio- 
lence. 

Ev^tuaEy Iho Russia;U members 
marched out of the AHied How*- 
mandatura^ March 20, 1948. When 
on June 18 the UJK., the U.S.A., 
and France announce their de- 
cision to introduce a reformed cur- 
rency, the dexM^e Moth, into their 


zones from June 21, the Russians 
stopped all passenger trains and 
motor and foot traffic between their 
zone of Germany and the rest of the 
country at midnight, June 18-19, 
“ as a protection against an influx 
of worthless currency ” ; and on 
June 24 they stopped goods trains 
also, imder the pretext of technical 
trouble on the line. On the same 
day they introduced a revalued 
mark, under their exclusive con- 
trol, into their zone, meaning to 
make it also the currency of all 
Berlin. The western powers pre- 
vented that by introducing the 
deutache Mark in their sectors of 
Berlin, Eastern zone marks rapidly 
depreciated, since they were much 
less stringently controlled, the 
unofficial rate of exchange for one 
western mark fluctuating from 5^ 
to 10 eastern marks ; and the use of 
two currencies of differing value 
within Berlin created further strain 
in the city’s economy. 

The Russian Blockade, 1948*49 

The Russian blockade would 
have meant starvation, or sur- 
render to Moscow, for 2|- million 
Berliners in the western sectors if 
the U.S. and* British authorities 
had not come to their rescue with 
the Air Lift (g,v, in main text), 
June 26, 1948^ept. 30, 1949. An 
attempt to settle the conflict was 
made in Moscow, July-Aug., 1948, 
by the three western powers. 
Stalin agreed to the raising of the 
blockade, with a simultaneous 
acceptance for the whole of Berlin 
of the eastern mark, under foim- 
power control. Subsequent negotia- 
tions in Berlin, however, luting 
until Sept. 25, revealed that the 
Soviet authorities on the spot were 
not prepared to carry out this agree- 
ment. The dispute was therefore 
submitted to the UJsT. security 
council, where the smaller powers 
unsuccessfuUyattemptedmec^tion. 

The elected city assembly, pre- 
vented by force by the Com m u ni sts 
&om sitting in the town hall (which 
lay in the Russian sector), moved 
to the British sector jn Sept., 1948, 
without the Socialist Unity party 
members. Municipal elections held 
Dee. 9, in the western sectors, were 
not recognized by the Soviet 
authorities. Social Democrat, Chri^ 
tifl.n Xlemocrat, and Liberal can^- 
dates stood, the Socialists securing 
64*4 p.e. of the votes on a poll of 86 
p.c., of whom only 3 p.c. returned 
invalid votes. Next day Better w^ 
again elected mayor (he was again 
reflated reoogJaitfon by tiSte 

And, Frie- 

deri^uzg w^ eleGted deptity 
meypis; ^ectJopj was o<m- 

fljuh^bylheeityaasepiiblyJ'an. 14, 
1949. On ^ Nov. 36^ 1948, the 
Sodtaliist Unity party, mambem of 
the city assembly (26 in namber out 
of 130) met iii the state opera 
house, elected Fritz Ebert, am of 
the first presidant of ’the Weimar 
r^ubho, provisional mayor, aaad 
set up a provisional 
which claimed responsibility for the 
whole of Berlin. This KagislraM took 
£ IK 10 
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over the town hall, and continued 
to function in the Soviet sector. 

Negotiations in New York be- 
tween the four powers involved led 
to the end of the blockade on May 
12, 1949, but the air lift was main- 
tained four months longer in order 
to build up stocks against its possi- 
ble repetition. Minor sources of 
conflict continued to divide the 
city^s Allied rulers; among them, 
alleged trespassing on both sides, 
kidnapping of western Berliners by 
the Russian-organized “ people’s 
police,” a dispute over the payment 
of Berlin railwayman. These men, 
though they served all Berlin, were 
paid in eastern marks, and to secure 
payment of at least part of their 
wages in western marlM, they went 
on strike from May 20 to Juno 28. 

Ihiring May-Sept., the western 
commandants in Berlin attempted 
in vain to bring about a reunification 
of the divided city. On Sept. 30 the 
W. German Bundestag passed a 
resolution advocating the inclusion 
of Greater Berlin in the W. federal 
repubUc ; and on Oct. . 8 the 
Magistral of western Berlin applied 
to be admitted as the twelfth i/ond 
of the federation. The Allied high 
commissioners, though favouring 
close economic cooperation between 
W. Germany and W. Berlin, could 
not countenance such a develop- 
ment because of the possible reper- 
cussions in the Russian zone. With 
Allied approval, the W. German 
govt, made substantial grants to 
Berlin and supported its industry 
by plac^ orders with its factories. 

Elections for the chamber of 
deputies in W. Berlin, Deo. 3, 
1950, gave the Social Democrats 
44*7 p.c. of the votes, and the 
largest number, but no longer an 
absolute majority, of seats. Social 
Democrats 61 (76) ; Christian Demo- 
crats 34 (26) ; Pree Democrats 
32 (17), The Magistrat was replaced 
by a senate of 16, based on the 
membership of the new chamber. 

Bermudas. The use of motor 
vehicles, prohibited in 1908, became 
legal (with limitations) m 1946. In 
1950 the Admiralty announced that 
for reasons of economy it had been 
decided to close Bermuda dockyard, 
one of the oldest British naval estab- 
lishments overseas. 

Bemadotte, Folks, Count. 
Swedish humanitarian. In 1960 the 
Israeli govt, agreed to pay £19,600 
to the U.N. as reparation for the 
assassination of Bemadotte. 

Berners, 14te Bason. This 
English composer and author died 
April 19, 1950. 

Bernhard, Pkinoe. An Act of 
the Netherlands parliament, 1950, 
named Prince Bernhard as regent 
rixoiuld Queen Juliana die before 
their eldest daughter Beatrix came 
of age, 

l^yan^ Anextbin. This British 
politician became minister of labour 
and national service Jan., 1961. 

Bevuridge, William Henry 
BETER inoE, Baron. He was 
pointed chairman of the Ayoliffe de- 


velopment coiporation in 1947, and 
of the Peterlee development cor- 
poration in 1949. The broadcasting 
committee of enquiry, 1949, of 
which he was chairman, issued its 
report Jan. 18, 1951. 

Bevin, Ernest. British poli- 
tician. At the general election of 
Peb., 1950, he was returned for 
Woolwich, E. He retained his post 
as secretary of state for foreign 
affairs. 

Bhopal. State of India. Pop. 
(1950 est.), 850,000. 

Bible. In 1949 work was begun 
under an interdenominational com- 
mittee on a new translation from 
the original languages into modern 
English. Represented on the com- 
mittee were the Churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Eng- 
lish Presbyterians, the Society of 
Priends, the Churches in Wales 
and Ireland, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, and the Oxford 
and Cambridge university presses. 
JSee also Knox, R.A., in mam text. 

Bibliography, British 
National* Official catalogue com- 
piled by the British Museum, first 
pub- in 1960. Issued weekly and 
yearly, it lists books newly pub- 
lished in Great Britain, The re- 
sponsible council was approved by 
the British Museum, Royal Society, 
Library Assoc., Publishers’ Assoc., 
Booksellers Assoo., National Book 
League, and other bodies. 

Bidault, Georoes. Prenoh 
politician. His government was 
defeated on a vote of confidence, 
June 24, 1960, and he resigned. 
He was deputy premier in H. 
Queuille’s ministry July 2-4, 1950, 

Bihar. State (formerly prov.) 
of India. Pop. (1950 est.) 39,420,000. 

Birkenhead. Under the re- 
distribution of 1948 Birkenhead 
gave its name to a bor, con- 
stituency, but parts of it vote 
in Bebmgton bor. constituency. 

Birkett, Sir William Norman. 
This British judge was appointed 
a lord justice of appeal in 1960. 

Birmingham, George A. This 
Irish author (Rev. James Hannay) 
died in London Feb. 2, 1950. 

Black, James Maodougall. 
This Scottish ecclesiastic died Oct. 
18, 1949, 

Blarney, Sir Thomas Albert. 
Australian soldier. He was pro- 
moted field-marshal 1960. 

Bliss, Arthur. This British 
composer was knighted 1960. 

Blum, L]&on. This French 
statesman died March 30, 1960, at 
his home near Versailles. 

Bolivia. In July, 1946, 
Villaroel, dictator of Bolivia, was 
deposed and killed. A provisional 
govt, arranged a presidential elec- 
tion in Jan., 1947. Following a close 
vote and a recount, Enrique Hert- 
zog was elected. Hertzog, at 'his 
inauguration, announced the forma- 
tion of a socialist ministry. In 1949, 
Hertzog resigned on grounds of ill- 


health, and the vice -pres., Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, succeeded him. A 
military revolt in the southern 
provinces, led by the extreme right- 
wing “ national revolutionary move- 
ment,” was suppressed by govt, 
forces in Sept., 1949, A new govt, 
was formed Jan, 28, 1950, mainly 
composed of members of Urrio- 
lagoitia’s party, the socialist re- 
publican union. The govt, declared 
the Communist party illegal April 
11, 1950. 

Bombay. State (formerly 
prov.) of India. Pop. (1950 est.) 
32,680,000. 

Boiidfield, Margaret. British 
politician. She was made C.H. in 
1948. Her autobiographical book, 
A Life’s Work, appeared 1949, 
Bone, Sir Muirhbad. His 
brother James, mentioned in the 
same entry, was made 0. H. in 1947, 
and pub. London Echoing, 1948. 

Booth, Evangbunb. Salvation 
Army leader. She died in New Y ork 
July 17, 1950. 

Boswell, James. His private 
papers, including the MSS. of 
his Life of Johnson and Tour of 
the Hebrides, journals, and corre- 
spondence, were purchased by Yale 
University in 1949. His London 
Journal, 1762-1763, was pub. 1960, 

Botwinnik, Mikhail (b. 1911). 
Russian chess player. Bom in St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) Aug. 17, 
1911, he was a first class player at 
the age of 14 and in 1931 won the 
championship of the Soviet Union. 
He tied for first place with Capa- 
blanca in Moscow, 1935, and at 
Nottingham, 1936. In the first 
world championship after the Sec- 
ond Great War, 1948, Botwinnik 
gained the title, Max Euwe (Nether- 
lands) and S. Reshevsky (U.S.A.) 
being among the ruimers-up 

Boucicault, Dion. His 

daughter Nina (mentioned in the 
same entry) died Aug, 2, I960. 

Boulder Dam. See Hoover 
Dam in N.V. . 

Boult, Sir Aorian. In June, 
1960, he retired from the B.B.C. and 
became chief conductor of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Bourbon. The Prenoh National 
Assembly on May 16, 1950, abro- 
gated the law of 1886 by which 
heads of French royal houses and 
their direct descendants were ban- 
ished from Franco. 

Bowley, Arthur Lyon. This 
British economist was knighted 
1950. 

Bowra, Cecil Maurice. This 
British scholar was knighted 1951. 

Boysen Dam. Principal feature 
of irrigation works in Wyoming, 
U.S.A. Situated on the Big Horn 
river, north-central Wyoming, the 
dam, 220 ft. high and 1,000 ft. long, 
is designed to provide irrigation, 
generate power, and exercise flood 
control. Work began on it in 1946. 

Bradbury, Baron. This British 
civU servant died May 3, 1950. 
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Bradford. Trams ceased nm- 

ning in this city of Yorks, 1950. 

Bradman, Sm DoNAiiD 
George. His book, Farewell to 
Cricket, was pub. 1950. 

Braid, James. This Scottish 
golfer died Nov. 27, 1950. 

Bridie, James, This Scottish 
dramatist (whose real name was 
O. H. Mavor) died Jan. 29, 1951. 

Brigadier. In 1950 the title 
Brigadier replaced that of Senior 
Controller in the W.R.A.C. 

British European Airways. 

One of the two British state-owned 
and state-operated commercial air- 
ways corporations. It was formed 
Aug. 1, 1946, to operate all British 
regular air services between the 
XJ.K. and the European continent, 
replacing the European division of 
British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion, which had taken over the 
post-war continental services started 
by Transport Command, R.A.F. In 
1947, the operation of all British 
internal air lines was also taken 
over by B.E.A., but from 1948 pri- 
vate companies provided certain 
services in association with B.E.A. 

For the period 1947-48 B.E.A. 
had an operating loss of £3,573,989 ; 
by 1949-50 this had been reduced 
to £1,363,594. 

In 1949, B.E.A. aircraft carried 
709,203 passengers, 4,829 tons of 
freight, 3,476 tons of mail, and 
covered a total mileage of 
15,156,101. The strength of the 
corporation’s fleet as at May 1, 
1950, was 92 aircraft, with more 
than 60 replacements on order. 
Head ofiSce is at Keyline House, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 

British Road Services. Gen- 
eral trading title of the services 
controlled by the road haulage 
executive of the British Transport 
Commission {v.i.). It had acquired 
by February, 1948, about 2,000 
•undertakings operating more than 
40,000 motor vehicles, trailers, 
and horse-drawn vehicles. The 
loaded mileage operated exceeded 
10,000,000 per week.; the total staff 
was more than 66,000. For ad- 
ministrative purposes the U.K. is 
divided into nine divisions, which 
are Uaemselves sub-divided into 31 
districts* containing more than 300 
groups. Each group is operated 
by a group manager, who has 
charge of about 200 vehicles. The 
head office is at 222, Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.l. 

British Transport Commis^ 
sion. Body responsible in the IT JC 
for the provision of public inland 
transport, except by air, and port 
facilities for passen^r and goods 
traffic. Established as a public 
authority under the Transport 
Act, 1947, it has a full-time chair- 
man, four full-time members, and 
one part-time member, first ap- 
pointed by the minister of trans- 
port, 1948. The administration of 
tho various services directed by the 
ccmnission is delegated to six 


public bodies : railway executive ; 
London Transport executive ; road 
haulage executive ; road passenger 
executive ; docks and inland water- 
ways executive ; hotels executive. 

On Jan. 1, 1948, the main-lino 
railways of Great Britain, together 
with their ancillary services, the 
smaller railway undertakings pre- 
viously imder the jurisdiction of the 
railway executive committee, the 
railways and road services formerly 
controlled by the London Passenger 
Transport Board, and varioxis in- 
land waterways specified in the 
Act were vested in the Transport 
Commission. Also under the 
Act, the commission acquired both 
privately-owned and municipally- 
owned omnibus, trolley-bus, tram- 
car, and motor-coach services. 
Road haulage undertakings, which 
in 1946 were engaged in the carriage 
of goods involving routes of 40 
miles or upwards, and necessitating 
journeys beyond a 26-mile radius 
from the operating centre, were 
also taken over. Wide powers were 
granted to the commission to develop 
trade harbours in Great Britain and 
to maintain and improve the various 
services, iaeluding the building of 
hotels and hostels. The offices are 
at 55, Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.l. 

Brockway^ Arcsibald Fen- 
ner. This British politician was 
returned as Labour M.P. for Eton 
and Slough at the general election 
of Feb., 1950. 

Brown, Whaaam John. He 
failed to retain his seat at Rugby in 
the general election of Feb., 1950. 

Bnmeval. A memorial stone 
commemorating the combined 
operations raid of Feb. 27-28, 1942, 
when British and Canadian air- 
borne troops destroyed the German 
radar station at Bruneval, was laid 
on the cliff edge bv Gen. de Gaulle, 
March 30, 1947. 

Buchenwald. This concentra- 
tion camp near Weimar, Germany, 
was used by the Russian occupying 
forces after the Second Great War 
for political and other prisoners. 
Its closing was officially annotmced 
in Jan., 1960. 

Budapest. On Jan. 1, 1950, 
under a new administrative plan, 
the suburbs were merged with the 
capital ; this brought the pop. up 
to 1,600.000. 

Bulgaria. On Oct. 3, 1949, 
Bulgaria denounced her twenty 
years* treaty of a^d 

mutual as^tance with Yugo^yia, 
made in 1947. 

Ten members of the Communist 
party, mcludii^ the former deputy 
premier, Traicho Kostov, were 
tried on chctrges of treason and 
espionage, Dec. 7—14, 1949. Kbstov 
was condemned to death (hanged, 
Dec. 16) : the others to terms of 
imprisonment. 

The prime mini&ter Kolarov died 
Jan. 22* 1950, €ind Vulko Cher- 
venkov, secretary of the central 


committee of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist party, was appointed to 
succeed him. 

The Bulgarian Black Sea port of 
V^ama changed its name to Stalin 
on Dec. 16, 1950, in honour of the 
Russian dictator’s 70th birthday, 

Bunche, Ralph Johnson (b. 
1904). American professor and 
administrator. Born at Detroit, 

Aug. 7, 1904, 

the son of a 
Negi'o barber, I 
he studied at 
the univ. of ! 

California and 
at Harvard. At 
Howard univ., 

Washington, 

D.C., he be- | 
came instruc- | 
tor, 1928, and ' 
professor, 1938, of political 
science. In the Second Great 
War, he was in the office of 
strategic services and later the 
state dept; and in 1946 he was 
appointed director of the TJ.N. 
division of trusteeship. In 1948-49 
he was in Palestine, first under the 
U.N. mediator Count Bemsdotte, 
then, after Bemadotte’s assassina- 
tion, Sept. 17, 1948, as acting 
mediator. Under Bunohe’s skilful 
handling, armistices were con- 
cluded between Israel and her Arab 
neighbours. For this work, he 
was in 1950 awarded the Nobel 
peace prize. In the same year he 
was appointed professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard. 

Burma. Karen opposition to 
the govt, was the outcome of a 
desire for an autonomous Karen 
state;Oom- 
munist opposi- 
tion (which in- 
cluded the 
“white - band” 
anti-govt, sec- 
tion of the 
Union oi Burma people’s volun- 
orgaai^ 

wWfo stars 

groups in the 
wartime anti-fascist people’s free- 
dom league) was part of the general 
Communist unrest in S.E. Asia. 
The Karens were strongly anti- 
Communist, but nevertheless in 
north and central Burma they 
found themselves joined by Com- 
munist rebels. 

In Aug., 1948, Karen troops 
mutinied at Thayetmyo and Minga- 
ladon. Driven from those towns, 
they seized Prome, w?here there was 
no garrison^ an^ recaptured Xh»y©t- 
myo. were several 

olashejs in delta area, near 
Bassefoy near $yriax% 3 m. N, 
of Bangoon; and on Sept. 1 the 
BCarens seizf^ Moulmein in Tenas- 
serim, on Sept. 14 Schwemi^ some 
70 m. up the Sittang, end Kyahkkyi, 
near Toungoo. 

A commission to study regional 
autonomy was set up on Sejp^ 1, 
and fighting died down for a time* 
to revive towards th© end of Deo-, 
with special strength in the Irawadi 
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delta and in Tenasserim. During 
the last week of dan., 1949, the 
insurgents took Toungoo and Pyu, 
and entered Bassein, but were 
(.Iriven out again. During Feb, they 
captured Insein (11 m. N. of 
Rangoon), Yamethin, Pyinmana, 
Meiktila, iMajTnyo, Myingyan ; and 
on March lt>, after hard fighting, 
took Mandalay. Govt, forces re- 
took Meiktila iMarch 24, Mandalay 
April 3, Insein Illay 22. Yonang- 
yaung, chief centre of the oilfields, 
seized by white-band troops on 
>Iay 7, w’as recaptured by the govt. 
June 11. Prome and Toungoo 
remained in rebel hands until the 
following spring. 

On July 19, 1949, Thakin Nu 
announced his intention to re- 
establish “ peace within one year.” 
By July, 1950, the insurgents had 
lost their hold on all large towns, 
though, driven into the hills, they 
still made communications unsafe. 
The ** white-band ” troops had 
come over to the govt. ; and the 
Karens, promised an amnesty for 
all who laid down their arms, and 
an autonomous state in accordance 
with recommendations made by 
the regional autonomy commission, 
were beginning to come in in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Economically, the country re- 
mained in a state of chaos. Re- 
habilitation of the British-owned 
oilfields, on which £10,000,000 (in- 
cluding £2,000,000 contributed by 
the British govt.) had been spent, 
was discontinued at the end of 
1949, owing to the lawlessness of 
the oilfield area, and damage done 
to the installations and to the pipe- 
line to Rangoon. In March, 1950, 
the govts, of Australia, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and the TJ.K. offered a 
joint loan of £6,000,000 (the U.K. 
providing £3,750,000) to Burma, 
principally to finance the export 
of rice. The loan was accepted, 
and an agreement signed in Ran- 
goon, June 28. In addition to her 
share of this loan, the TJ.K. had 
advanced to Burma since 1945 
some £72,000,000, of which half 
was transformed into a gift by the 
treaty of 1947 giving Burma inde- 
pendence, and £1,000,000 had been 
repaid up to March, 1950. 

Bnrrotiglis, Eboab Kioe. This 
American novelist died at his home, 
“ Tarzana,” Calif., March 19, 1950. 

Burt, Sm Cykil Lodowio. In 
1960 he retired from the professor- 
ship of psychology at University 
College, Dondon. 

Bustamante, Alexakbeb (b. 
1884). Jamaican politician. Of 
mi^d bk>od, he was bom near 
Jamaica, the son of a 
lodai plaadter, his original name 
Alexander Clarke. 
4%*^ wpr^angr on a ftotx he went 

, Qujsa an^ to the U.S.A., 
toote namh: nf Busta- 
mante. retnriied t6 Jaihaica in 
1934, arid set up a sUceeBsful money- 
lending business. He ent-ered 
political life in 193^8, his fiery 
oratory and understanding of the 


psychology of the coloured workers 
securing him a commanding position 
in the Labour movement. In the 
election of 1944, Bustamante’s 
J amaica Labour Party defeated the 
People’s National party and Busta- 
mante became prime mii^ter and 
minister of communications. In 
1948 he came to London to negotiate 
with the colonial secretary and was 
received by George VI. At the 
general election of 1949, Busta- 
mante’s party was returned to 
power with a reduced majority. 

Butler, Kathleen Teebsa 
Blake. British educationist. She 
died May 2, 1950. 

Cable. In 1947 the U.K. govt, 
took over Cable and Wireless, Ltd., 
and the govts, of Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and S. Africa also 
acquired the oversea communica- 
tions in their various territories. 

Cadogan, Snt Albxandee. In 
1950 he retired from the post of 
permanent representative of the 
U.K. in the United Nations. He 
received the O.M. 1951. 

Californium. Artificial, radio- 
active element, symbol Cf, at. no. 
98, first produced in 1960 at 
Berkeley, California, by bombard- 
ing cuTium-242 with a-particles. 
Half-life, about 2 hr. 

Campbell, Sm Ronald Ian. 
British diplomatist. He was made 
a privy councillor, 1950, in whioh 
year ho relinquished his post as 
ambassador to Egypt and retired 
from the diplomatic service. 

Canada. Floods in the Fraser 
valley, British Columbia, May- 
June, 1948,. caused more than 
£6,000,000 worth of damage, and 
temporarily destroyed all rail com- 
munication between Vancouver 
.and the rest of Canada and the 
U.S.A. Even more damage — ^prob- 
ably three times as much — was 
done by floods in S. Manitoba, 
April-May, 1950, when about a 
third of Wiimipeg’s pop. of 360,000 
had to be evacuated, and direct rly. 
communication between Winnipeg 
and the U.S.A. was interrupted for 
a fortnight. 

During 1948 uranium, already 
being worked near the Great Bear 
and Great Slave lakes in the N.W. 
Territories, was discovered also in 
N. Saskatchewan ; while titanium, 
in the production of which India 
had previously had a virtual mono- 
poly, was found in quantity in 
Quebec prov., near Lake Allard, 
about 400 m. N.E. of Quebec city. 

Immigrants from Great Britain 
during Jan., 1946~March, 1949, 

numbered 115,000. The pop. of 
Canada (including Newfoundland, 
q,v. in main text) was eet. at 
13,728,000 in 1950. 

Canada was a party to the North 
Atlantic treaty (g.v, in N.V.), 1949 j 
and when the U.K. devalu^ the £ 
in Sept, of that year, Canada de- 
valued her dollar by 10 p.c., giving 
the £ sterling a value of 3'08 
Canadian dollars. 

An act of the British parliament, 
the British North America Act 


(No. 2), 1949, gave the Canadian 
parliament aqthority to amend the 
constitution without reference to 
London except in regard to matters 
assigned by the British North 
America Act, 1867, to provincial 
legislatures, and other existing 
rights since acquired by the pro- 
vincial govts. 

In the general election of 1949, 
the Liberal party increased the 
seats it won from 125 to 192. 

W. L. Mackenzie King, prime 
minister of Canada for more than 
21 years, died July 22, 1950. 

Cancer. Announcements were 
made in 1949 by research workers 
in the U.S.A., concerning a blood 
test for cancer and the presence of 
fungi in cancer. 

Cape Flights. A U.K.-Cape 
record was set up by Squadron 
Leaders H. B. Martin and E. B. 
Sismore, who flew out an R.A.F. 
Mosquito in 21^ hours., April-May, 
1947. The regular services of 
B.O.A.C. and South African Air- 
ways terminate at Johannesburg, 
with connecting services within the 
S. African Union. B.O.A.C. route 
to the Cape is via W. Africa and 
the Congo. South African Airways 
operates the E. coast route. 

Caproni. This Italian aircraft 
manufacturing company was wound 
up in 1950. 

Captain. In 1950 the title of 
captain replaced that of jimior 
commander in the W.R.A.C. 

Cardiff. In 1947, Cardiff 
castle, and the adjoining gardens of 
over .300 acres, were given to the 
city of Cardiff by the marquess of 
Bute ; and in 1949 a Welsh national 
college of music and drama was 
opened in the castle. 

Carton de Wiart, Sir Adrian. 
British soldier. His book of 
memoirs, Happy Odyssey, was 
pub. 1950. 

Cecil of Chelwood, 1st Vis- 
count. His autobiogra^)hy, All 
the W^ay, was published in 1949. 

Censorship. From Jan., 1951, 
the British board of film censors 
indicated universal suitability by 
U ; more suitable for adult au- 
diences, A ; for adults only, child- 
ren under 16 being excluded, X. 

Centime. This coin, one- 
himdredth part of a franc, was 
abolished in France. in July, 1960. 

Central Provinces. This former 
prov. of India became a state of 
the republic in 1950 called Madhya 
Union or Madhya Pradesh : pop. 
(1950 est.) 20,920,000. 

Certificate. A general certifi- 
cate of education, as recommended 
by the secondary schools examina- 
tion council in a 1947 report, was 
introduced in 1951 as the only 
educational certificate granted by 
the ministry of education, r^Llacing 
the former general schoofe and 
higher schools certificates. Examin- 
ations for the certificate, held 
annually in May, are tak^n towards 
the end of the school ca;reer by can- 
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didates from all types of schools and 
colleges, and may be taken by those 
who have left school. The mini- 
mum age is 16 years on Sept. 1 of the 
year of examination. Papers are at 
three levels — ordinary, advanced, 
and scholarship.* All subjects are 
optional, and papers at different 
levels may be taken at the same 
examination or in different years. 
The certificate indicates which sub- 
jects have been passed and at what 
level ; an advanced level pass may 
be granted on performance in a 
scholarship subject, and an ordinary 
pass in an advanced subject. The 
examination is mainly for those 
seeking university entrance or 
scholarships, or intending to enter 
the professions; and universities 
and professional bodies state the 
subjects and the levels in which 
passes are required for entrance. 
All pupils leaving school also 
receive a comprehensive and de- 
tailed school report, based on 
frequent internal examinations and 
on school record. 

Channel Swimming. Gertrude 
Ederle’s time was not beaten by a 
woman until Aug. 8, 1950, when 
Florence Chadwick (IJ.S-A.) swam 
from Cape Gris Nez to the South 
Foreland in 13 hrs. 23 mins. 

Twenty-four entered for ^ a 
Channel swimming competition, 
Aug. 22, 1950 ; seven men ^d 
two women completed the crossing, 
an Egyptian Hassan Abd El Rehim 
setting up a new record time of 
10 hrs. 60 mins. 

Charles. Belgian prince-regent. 
On July 20, 1960, the Belgian 
parlijsment passed a. bill to end 
the regency and authorise the 
return of Ring Leopold. Charles 
then resumed his old title'hf count 
of Flanders. 

Charles, Snt Ebnest Bbuoe. 
British judge. He died May 3, 
1960. 

Cheadle. Under the 1948 re- 
distribution of pari, seats, Cheadle 
gave its name to a eo. constituency. 
Chetwode, Phujp Walhousb 
1st Babon. British 
soldier. He died July 6, 1960, and 
was succeeded by his grandson 
Philip (b. 1937). 

Ch^aHler, Maxtbiob. French 
actor. 'His autobiography. The Man 
in the Straw Hat, was pub. 1960- 
Cfiiang Kai-shek. Chinese 
statesman and soldier. Under the 
new eonstitution of China he was 
elected the first president, 1948, 
but rerired 1949. At the end of 1949, 
the whole of China being overrun 
by Communist forces, thenarionalij^ 
govt, withdrew to Formosa, and on 
Mart^ 1, 1950, Chiang !]^-sh^ 
re-a^uined the titles of president 
of China, and o.-m-o. of nationalist 
forces. Se& China, in N.V. 

Chile. In Jan., 1946, an oilfield, 
•the first to be di^overed in Chile, 
was found in Tierra del Fuego. Its 
output more than provided for the 
needs of the country. 


A trans-Andine rly. linking Salta 
in N. Argentina with Antofagasta, 
begun in 1922, was opened in 1948. 

During 1947-48 ^plomatic re- 
lations were broken with most 
Communist countries, and strong 
internal measures taken against 
Communism. 

In pursuance of the policy an- 
noimced in 1939, defining Chilean 
Antarctica as all lands between 63° 
and 90° W., Chilean scientific and 
military bases were set up, 1947, at 
Greenwich I. (S. Shetlands) and in 
Graham Land, within the area 
claimed by Great Britain. British 
protests and ofier to place the 
matter before the international 
court of justice were disregarded, 
and in Feb., 1948, a small British 
naval force was sent to the area. In 
Sept., 1948, Chile set Up a third 
base within the British Falkland Is. 
dependencies. 

The U.K., Argentina, and Chile 
agreed not to send warships, 
except for customary routine move- 
ments, S. of lat. 60° during the 
Antarctic summers of 1948-51. 

Women’s suffrage was granted in 
1948. Pop. (est. 1948) 5,715,717. 

China. Under a new western- 
style constitution adopted by the 
national assembly at Nanking,. 
Dec. 25, 1946, to come into effect 
a year later, the first general 
elections in Chinese history were 
held Nov. 21-23, 1947, in all areas 
not under « Communist rule. The 
new national assembly then elected 
chose Chiang Elai-shek, April 19, 
1948, ‘first prerident under the 
new constitution. 

The civil war, meanwhile, con- 
^ued, the Communists being in 
^ective control of most of Chahar, 
Sbansi, Honan, Hopei, and Shan- 
tung provs. The long-drawn-out 
efforts to int^rate Nuomintang 
and Communist leadership finally 
broke down March 7, 1947. On 
March 19 nationalist forces entered 
Yenan, for eleven years the 
Communist “ capital ” ; they found 
it abandoned. The Communists, 
however, were consolidating their 
position in Shantung, end extendh^ 
their grip on Manchuria. In Aprfi, 
they isolated govt, forces in 
Palping (Peking), and by Feb., 
1948, they hdd virtually all 
Manchuria outside the large cities. 
During the autumn of 1948, they 
thrust determinedly towards Nan- 
king. Mukden Ml to them in Oct., 
and they completed their conquest 
of Manxditipa dimng iHov'. 

Nationafist incitiding 

rankiDg ofScSra, wi^ desertihg 
wholesale to taMpg 

with them their arxhs, most or 
which oaine from thie UjS~A. In- 
deed, it was estinmted lhat 
of the arms suppli^ by the UJSJL 
to nationalist China found their 
way thus to the Communiste, w^ 
romised liberty to any natipnalist 
eserter in exchange for his arms* 

The U.S. govt, iMwi continued to 
send military help to Chiang so 
long as s^med the least 


hope that he might pacify his 
country. But during July-Aug., 

1947, Lt.-Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer, on state dept, instructions, 
visited the chief cities of China. 
He sent home a report that was 
highly critical of tho situation in 
nationalist circles, and thenceforth 
military aid to Chiang was steadily 
reduced. At the end of Nov., 

1948, Mme. Chiang flew to Wash- 
ington in an attempt to secure 
immediate further substantial aid 
for the nationalists, but she was 
unsuccessful. Total grants and 
credits for miKtary supplies given 
by the U.S.A. to nationalist China 
after V.-J. Day amounted to 
$2,007,700,000 ; in addition she 
had sold to the nationalist govt, 
for $232,000,000 surplus U.S. 
military stores worth more than a 
thousand million dollars. Over and 
above this military aid, nationalist 
China had received $2,263,500,000 
from U.N.Ri.R.A. and Canada. 

Suohow was abandoned to the 
Communists on Nov. 30, 1948, and a 
month later the Communist armies 
stood along the left bank of the 
Yang-tse from the sea to central 
China. In a new year message, 
Dec. 31, Chiang expressed his 
willingness to enter into peace 
negotiations on certain conditions. 
On Jan. 14, 1949, Mao Tse-tung 
(q.v. in N.V.), the Communist 
leader, broadcast his conditions — 
surrender, abolition of the 1946 
constitution, punishment of “ war 
criminals ” on a list published 
earlier, at the head of which stood 
the names of Chiang and his wife, 
and other unpalatable terms. 

End of Chiang’s Presidency 

Tientsin fell on Jan. 16, 1949 ; 
on Jan. 20 Chiang resigned the 
presidency, and retired to his 
birthplace Fenghua, -m Chekiang. 
The vice-president, G^en. Li Tsung- 
jen, assumed office as acting 
president, and announced his in- 
tention of sending a peace deputa- 
tion to N. China. Peiping sur- 
rendered on Jan. 22, and three 
days later Mao agreed to receive 
the nationalist delegates in that 
city. Wrangling as to conditions 
aryl the status of the delegation 
followed. At the beginning of 
Feb. the nationalist govt, moved to 
Canton- Peace negotiations began 
at last on April 5, but among the 
Communists’ terms was now a 
demand that their armies should 
be allow^ to ci^oss the Yang-tse 
without interfecanoe. This the 
n^^riali^ ,we^ ' ,6^. '''"refrurihg tb 
^ 

aimed, 

inass 

'oroasmg'of' 'rivw' 'n^ ,day in 
the n^hbearhood otf Wuhu. On 
the 23rd they occupied Nanking, 
abandoned by ihe nationalists 
the day before, By then possibly 
a znillidn COTnimmiSte were pouri^ 
across the river. CSiiang fiew in to 
Shanghai on 28, and placed 
hitnoelf once more at the; hea^ of 
the nationalifilt forces. On Hay 5 
that city was encirelied, and the 
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natioiiaUsts withdrew from Han- 
kow, entered by the Communists 
oil May 16. Shanghai itself fell, 
after a determined defence, on 
May 27. Nationalist resistanea 
now virtually collapsed, and the 
Communists pushed southwards, 
took Foochow Aug. 17, and by the 
end of Aug. were on the borders of 
Kwantimg prov. At the beginning 
of July, Chiang established his h.q. 
in Formosa. 

In Sept, a Chinese people’s 
political consultative conference 
met in Peiping. It chose Peiping 
capital of Communist China, and 
revived the name Peking. It also 
drew up a programme setting out 
the policy and methods of govt, of 
the people’s republic of China, 
which was formally inaugurated 
Oct. 1 with Mao as chairman of the 
central govt, and head of state. 

During Sept, the provs. of 
Suiyuan and Ninghsia (limer Mon- 
golia) and S&iang (Chinese 
Turkistan) went over to the 
Commuiusts. Canton, from which 
the nationalist govt, went to 
Chungking Oct. 13, was occupied 
without resistance Oct. 15. Amoy 
and Swatow fell Oct. 17, and the 
Communists then moved westward, 
entering Chungking Nov. 30 a 
few hours after the nationalist 
govt, had left for Chengtu, 170 m. 
to the N.W. From Chengtu it 
flew, on Dec. 8, to Taipei in 
Formosa^ During Dec. the govern- 
ors of Yunnan and Sikang went 
over to the Communists, and by 
the end of the year the whole of 
the Chinese mainland, except some 
remote parts in the west, was 
under Communist control. 


Russia recognized Mao’s govt. 
Oct. 2, and her European satellites 
followed suit a little later. Burma, 
first non-Communist state to re- 
cognize it, Dec. 9, was followed by 
India, Pakistan, the U.K, (Jan. 6, 
1950), Ceylon, Norway, Denmark, 
Israel, Finland, Afghanistan, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands. The U.S.A., though no 
longer aiding the nationalists 
militarily, did not recognize the 
Communist govt. Chou En-lai, 
premier and foreign minister in 
Peking, sent a formal letter to the 
sec.-gen. of the U.N. on. Nov. 18, 

1949, repudiating the nationalist 
delegation at Lake Success, and 
dem^ding that it should be 
deprived of its status. The U.N. 
general assembly, then in session, 
took no action, and the continued 
presence in the security council 
and other U.N. bodies of re- 
presentatives of nationalist China 
led Russia to boycott the U.N. 
uplal Aug., 1950, when her re- 
pteaeaitatiye on the security council 
, returned to t^e his seat as the 
rn^th’s chaiiapan. 

During l949^F©b. 14, 

1950, Ma^ Tse-tung wais in Moscow 
n^otiating a 80-yefcrs’ treaty of 
friendship and alliance under which 
Russia agreed not later than the 
end of 1962 to transfer to the 
Chinese govt, all rights in the 


Changehim rly., and to withdraw 
her troops from Port Ai'thur and 
restore its installations to China ; 
the status of Dairen was bo be 
reconsidered when peace was con- 
cluded with Japan. Russia agreed 
also to grant China credits amount- 
ing to 300,000,000 U.S. dollars, 
one-fifth every year for five years 
from Jan. 1, 1950, repayment in 
raw materials, tea, gold, and 
American dollars in ten equal 
annual instalments to begin Deo. 31, 
1954, The treaty signed by Russia 
with the nationalist govt, in 1945 
was declared invalid. On March 
27, 1950, an agreement for joint 
Sino -Russian exploitation of oil 
and non-ferrous metals in the prov. 
of Sinkiang was signed. 

A law passed on April 13 abolished 
child marriage, polygamy, and 
concubinage, and permitted divorce 
by mutual consent. Pop. (1948) 
463,500,000. 

See also Korea in N.V. OonauU 
also China Shakes the World, 
J. Belden, 1950. 

Chipewyau. In 1950 a band 
of Chipewyans, the last remaining 
nomadic Indians in Canada, signed 
a treaty with the Canadian govt, 
agreeing to live in a reservation 
on the eastern fringe of the Rockies. 

Chloromycetin. Antibiotic 
produced originally from a mould, 
Streptomyces Venezmlae. It was 
later prepared synthetically, Chloro- 
mycetin proved useful in that 
group of diseases caused by the 
Rickettsiae, organisms that lie 
between the viruses and bacteria : 
e.y. typhus, and some types of 
typhoid. 

Christie, Agatha. Her 50th 
detective novel appeared in 1950. 

Chungking. Following the 
evacuation of Canton, Chimgking 
was proclaimed the nationalist 
capital of China on Oot. 13, 1949, 
but the city was occupied by Com- 
munist forces on Nov. 30. 

Churchill, Wihstok L. S. 
British statesman. He toured Eur- 
ope and the U,S.A., 1945-46, re- 
ceiving honours and ovations and 
making a series of important 
speeches on the international situa- 
tion. At Fulton, Mo., March 4, 1946, 
he described the division of the 
world into democratic and Com- 
munist halves and first used the 
phrase “ the iron curtain ” to signify 
the European frontier between 
them; at Zurich, Sept. 19, he 
developed the theme of western 
unity, appealing to France to co- 
operate with Germany to form its 
kernel. With like-minded men of all 
parties, he founded the United 
Europe Committee, 1947, and be- 
came its chairman. In May, l948, 
he presided at a congress of 
Europe, sponsored by movements 
with similar ideals, at The Hague. 
On March 31, 1949, at the Massa- 
chusetts institute of technology, 
he gave a wide survey of the 
technological and political develop- 
ments m the first half of the 20th 


century, with special reference to 
the international situation. As a 
member of the British delegation, 
he attended the first session of the 
consultative assembly of the council 
of Europe at Strasbourg, Aug,, 1949, 
At the general election of Feb., 
1950, he was again returned to 
parliament as member for Wood- 
ford and continued to lead the 
opposition. 

Churchill was installed as lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports in Sept., 
1946, and received the French 
medaille militaire, 1947. He had the 
freedom of Strasbourg conferred 
upon him in Aug., 1949, and was 
appointed deputy lieutenant for 
Kent, Dee., 1949. In Oct., 1948, 
appeared the first volume of his war 
memoirs, The Gathering Storm ; 
later volumes, Their Finest Hour 
and The Grand Alliance, appeared 
in 1949 and 1950 respectively. His 
paintings were exhibited at the R.A. 
summer exhibitions from 1948, 
when he was made Hon. R.A. 
Extraordinary. 

Cinematography. Although 
handicapped by lack of equipment 
and a shortage of men, British films 
achieved both popularity and 
prestige towards the end of the 
Second Great War. But this 
prosperity induced an extrava- 
gance in production that did not 
always enhance artistic merit. By 
the summer of 1947 losses on pro- 
duction were high. At the same 
time, owing to shortage of dollars, 
the British- govt, imposed a 75 p.o. 
import duty on foreign films in 
order to reduce the debt for films 
to the U.S.A.'of close on £20 million 
a year. The American producers 
(dependent for their profits on 
overseas sales) were angered, and 
for a time stopped sending films. 
This removal of competition gave 
British producers a great oppor- 
tunity that not all of them were 
able to take, and to ensure an 
adequate supply of films to dis- 
tributors, the govt., after some 
months, removed the import tax 
but limited the dispatch of dollars 
to $17 million in any one year. 
Earnings above that sum could be 
used for production in the U.K., 
but could be converted into dollars 
only to the amount earned by 
British films in the U.S,A. 

The Cinematograph Films Act, 
1938, was due to expire July, 1948, 
and a new act, in April that year, 
gave the board of trade power to 
vary, in relation to production, the 
quota of British first-feature films 
to be shown. The initial quota set 
at 45 p.c. of showing time could 
not b© met, and was reduced a few 
months later to 40 p.c., in 1960 to 
30 p.o. 

To assist producers independent 
of the large companies, the govt, 
in Oot., 1948, constituted a co, with 
powers to raise^ £2J million and ' 
make loans on commercial terms to 
distributors, who could finance 
producers ; this oo. was superseded 
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ill April, 1949, by a corporation, 
with Lord Reith as chairman, set 
uj) by Act of parliament and per- 
mitted to lend another £2^ million. 
A worldng party ” that enquired 
into production costs reported in 
Nov. that the industry’s most 
serious defect lay in inadequate 
planning; and recommended that 
its first aim should be to produce at 
least 2 mins, of screen-time per 
camera-day. 

Civil last. On the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth to the duke of 
Edinburgh, 1947, she was granted 
an additional sum of £25,000 a year 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
£10,000 a year was granted to the 
duke of Edinburgh. The king paid 
to the Consolidated Fund £100,000 
saved by him from the civil list 
during the , Second Great War, so 
that no additional charge on 
account of the marriage would be 
made on public funds for some 
years. 


Claclsmanxianshire. Under 
the 1948 redistribution of pari, seats 
Clackmannanshire with E. Stirling- 
shire returned one member to 
parliament. 

Clark) MirsWayke. American 
soldier. He was appointed chief of 
U.S. army field forces in 1949. 

Cocbraii) Sm Charles. British 
theatrical manager. Awarded the 
legion of honour in 1950 for his 
services to the French theatre by 
presenting French plays and actors 
in England, he died Jan. 31, 1951. 

Cockcroft) Sir John Dottolas. 
This British physicist was awarded 
the legion of honour, 1960, in 
recognition of his war work and 
assistance to French scientists 
under his direction. 

Colling Noemah E. British 
writer. He resigned his post of 
controller of television 1950. 

Colonel. In 1950 the title 
colonel r^laoed that of controller 
in the W.K.A.C. 


Colonial Development Cor- 
poration. British organization 
for the development of the re- 
sources and trade of colonial terri- 
tories. Established by the Overseas 
Eesources Development Act, 1948, 
and responsible to the colonial 
secretary, it was formed with a view 
to increasing the general productive 
capacity and tr^e of the British 
colonies, and for these purposes was 
empowered to borrow up to 
£110,000,000. It operates on com- 
mercial lines in close consultatioxi 
with colonial govts. By Nov., 1949; 
it had 28 folly operational under- 
takings in hand, including projects 
as diverse as poultry farming in the 
Gambia, timber extraction in 
British Guiana, cement manufac- 
ture in Northern Rhodesia, and 
sealiug in the South Atlantic. The 
offices are at 33, Dover St., London, 


W.l. 

Columbia University. A 

synchro-cyclotron, constructed for 
the university in 1948 at Irvington, 


N.Y., was formally dedicated by 
Gen. Eisenhower in May, 1950. 

Commander. In 1950 the 
titles chief commander, senior 
commander, and junior commander 
in the W.R.A.C. were replaced by 
lieutenant-colonel, major, and cap- 
tain respectively. 

CommonS) Hohsb of. The 
new chamber was completed in 
1950, the house meeting there for 
the first time on Oct. 26. 

Communist Party of Great 
Britain. In the general election 
of Feb., 1960, 100 Communist can- 
didates polled only 91,815 votes 
between them, and failed to secure 
any seats. 

Company Law. The Companies 
Act, 1947, made many amencitnents 
in the law relating to companies, 
and in 1948 a consolidating com- 
panies Act was passed incorporating 
these amendments. The following 
are the most important changes : 
minority shareholders are pro- 
tected, and in particular the court 
may, on the petition of any member 
who complains he is oppressively 
treated, make an order for the 
acquisition of the shares of the 
minority ; holding companies must, 
with some exceptions, present, 
group accounts covering the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries ; the 
auditors’ duties are extended and 
only qualified accountants may 
act ; except in private companies, 
directors must be voted on in- 
dividually, unless a resolution that 
two or more be elected is first 
unanimously passed; directors must 
retire at 70 (except in certain com- 
panies) unless the articles of the 
company fix some other age limit 
which may be either higher or 
lower ; directors must not be paid 
“ free of tax ” ; a register of 
directors’ shareholdings must be 
kept ; the powem of the board of 
trade to inspect the affairs of a com- 
pany are increased, and the board 
may also investigate the ownership 
of shares or debentures. 

Compton, Denis Charles 
Scott (b, 1918). English’cricketer. 
This Hendon man, who was bom 
May 23, 1918, 
and worked on 
the staff at 
Lord’s, attract- 
ed notice when 
IS by scorii^ 
1,000 runs in 
his first season 
with ■ the 

M i d d lesex 
team. He was 
picked against 
New Zealand ui 1937, and made a 
century next year in his first test 
match against Australia. After 

service in India during the Second 

Great War, he w^t on the Aus- 
tralian tour of 1946-47, scoring a 
oentu:^ in each innings of the 
Adelaide test. His book. Testing 
Time for England, teUs of those 
matches. In 1947, showing himself 
one of the best stroke players ever 


seen, he broke all. records with an 
aggregate of 3,816 and a total of 18 
centuries. His average was 90 ,* the 
month of August alone brought 
1,195 runs ; and he figured in huge 
partnerships with W. J. Edrich. Ho 
also took 73 wickets with slow left- 
arm deliveries and was a speedy 
fieldsman near the boundary. He 
was vice-captain of the test team 
that went to Australia 1950-51. 
Compton was an Arsenal footballer 
from the 1935-36 season. His 
brother Leslie (b. Sept. 12, 1912) 
kept wicket for Middlesex and was 
centre-half for Arsenal. Both Denis 
and Leslie Compton were in the 
Arsenal team which won the F.A. 
cup in 1950. 

Compulsory Military Service. 

For later information se6 Military 
Service in main text and N.V. 
Congo. Plans for a milita^ 

base and training centre for air- 
borne troops at Kamina, on the rly. 
from ElizabethviUe to Port Franqui, 
were adopted by the Belgian govt., 
1948. 

Coorg. State of India ; pop. 
(1950 est.) 170,000. 

Corfh) Channel of. The 
incident referred to in the main 
text as the first matter brought by 
the U.K. before the XJ.N. security 
council was the damaging of two 
British destroyers, Saumarez and 
Volage, in the Corfu straits, Oct. 22, 

1946. Both ships struck mines, 
with casualties one officer and 37 
ratings killed, and two officers and 
43 ratings injured. Shortly after the 
incident a number of German-made 
mines were swept up, apparently 
laid only a short time before. As 
Albania had protested against the 
alleged infringement of her terri- 
torial waters by British warships 
and had refused to cooperate in 
mine-sweeping in the area, the 
British govt, lield Albania respon- 
sible for the damage and demanded 
compensation. On the rejection of 
this claim, the U.K. laid the matter 
before the security council, Jan. 20, 

1947, A month later the council 
considered a resolution inculpating 
Albania, but the resolution was 
vetoed by the U.S.S.R. The dilute 
was then refeirred to the inter- 
national court of justice, where the 
hearing opened in Feb., 1948. In 
the judgement given April, 1949, the 
oourb held Albania responsible for 
the mining of the two destroyers, 
but was unable to assess oompensa- 
tion owing to lack of information. 
After Dutch naval experts had 
examined the warships, tiito court on 
Deo. 15, 1&4!% awarded damages of 
£843, 947 ag£ti^ Albania. 

CJdiri, Carl FteuiNAiirD (b. 
1896). Aostro-Ozech- American 

pharmacologist and biochemist. 
Bom at Prague (then in Atastacia- 
Hungary), D^. 5, 1896, he was edu- 
cated at Trieste and at Prague uni- 
versity, and became a doctor of 
medicine. During 1922-31 he was 
on the staff of the state institute for 
the study of malignant diseases at 
Buffalo, N.Y., and was asst, pro- 
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if>ssor of physiology at Buffalo, 
1930-31. Thence he'^went to Wash- 
ington university school of medicine, 
St. Louis, !!Mo., as professor of 
pharain oology. With his wife Gerty 
Theresa Radnitz (b. in Prague, 
Aug, 15, 1896) he specialised in 
research on carbohydrate meta- 
bolism, insulin, adrenalin, phos- 
phate metabolism of muscle, radio- 
active isotopes, etc. For this work 
they were together awarded half the 
Nobel prize for medicine, 1947. 

Cork. Co. of Eire, In 1947 
the CO. (excluding Cork city) was 
divided into four constituencies 
Ren ding twelve representatives to 
the Ddil. 

Coronation Stone. Tbis was 
stolen from Westminster abbey 
Dee. 25, 1960. 

Corrective Training. Scheme 
for the rehabilitation of criminals 
in England and Wales. Under the 
provisions of the Criminal Justice 
Act (1948), a court has the power, 
in respect of an oifender who is by 
age and previous convictions eligible 
for such a sentence under section 21 
of the Act, to pass a sentence long 
enough to enable him to receive 
such constructive training as may 
divert him from crime and fit him 
to occupy a useful place in society 
after release. Training of this kind 
is carried out at regional training 
prisons, and aims at providing 
maximum opportunities for prison- 
ers to exercise self-determmation 
and responsibility. There are vo- 
cational training classes and an 
active educational programme. 

Ck>rtisone. A hormone first 
isolated from the suprarenal gland 
in 1941, used as treatment for 
rheumatoid arthritis. This sub- 
stance plays an important part in 
the adaptation of the human organ- 
ism to stress.” It had long been 
thought that there was a relation- 
ship between that crippling and 
chronic form of rheumatism known 
as rheumatoid arthritis and failure 
of adaptation to “ stress.” It was 
common knowledge that rheuma- 
toid arthritis was frequently pre- 
cipitated by emotional factors, and 
existing aj^hxitis aggravated by 
similar circumstances. In 1949 an 
American physician, P. S. Hench, at- 
tempted to treat a number of these 
patients with cortisone, with most 
spectacular results. Unfortunately 
it was found that the improvement 
was only temporary and of short 
duration. Further doses of the 
drug had to be given at regular 
ipte^als, with a tendency for the 
patient to become progressively 
to its beneficial effect. 
LatgOT (^es produced disagreeable 
and ^dangOTous side effects — 
a considerable increase in 
itoo bloM pisef^^^ Scarcity and 
grea^ cost iff the drug, limited 
expeilmdhtw 

A later discovery, adreho-corticb- 
tropic hormone (A,C.T.H.), obtained 
from the pituitary gland, by 
stimulating the production of 


cortisone from the suprarenal, had a 
similar therapeutic effect. Use of 
these drugs greatly advanced know- 
ledge of the disease mechanisms 
involved in rheumatoid arthritis 
and allied conditions. 

Costa Rica. In the presidential 
elections of Feb., 1948, the govern- 
ment-sponsored candidate, R. C. 
Guardia, was defeated by O. Ulate, 
of the opposing National Union 
party, but Pres. Picado and the 
govt, annulled the election. Civil 
war broke out the following month, 
when Col. J. Figueras, who had 
fought in the Spanish civil war on 
the govt, side, led a rebel army in 
support of Ulate, and by March 13, 
when martial law was proclaimed, 
was in control of the town of San 
Isidro. Repelling govt, attempts 
to defeat him, he soon dominated 
all the southern part of the country. 
By April 20 he was at the gates of 
San Jose, the capital. The president 
surrendered, resigned on condition 
that Leon Herrera was made 
acting president, and left for 
Nicaragua with Guardia. Herrera 
formed a provisional govt, with 
Figueras as forei^ minister and 
minister of Justice and public 
security. Thenceforward the ooun-. 
try was governed by a revolutionary 
Junta, pending the drafting of a 
new constitution. The officii army 
was disbanded. Jn Dec., 1948, the 
govt, protested that Nicaraguan 
forces had joined in a minor armed 
insurrection supporting the former 
govt. Nicaragua denied this, and 
the treaty of Rio de Janeiro was 
invoked j the oounoil of the organiz- 
ation of American states, after in- 
vestigation, absolved Nicaragua. 

A new constituent assembly was 
elected in Dec., 1948, in which 
mate’s National Union party had a 
large majority. On Jan. 19, 1949, 
mate was made president of Costa 
Rica. Pop. (est. 1947) 747,000. 

Costello, JoHEsr Aloysitjs (b, 
1891). Irish lawyer and politician. 
Born June 20, 1891, he was edu- 

cated at the 

Christian Bro- 
thers schools 
and at Univer- 
sity Coll., Dub- 
lin. He was 
called to the 
bar in 1914, 
and became at- 
torney-gen. in 
the Cosgrave 
govt, of the 
Irish Free 
State, 1926-32. 
More than once he represented the 
Irish Free State at the League of 
Nations, also at Imperial confer- 
ences in London, 1926, 1929, 1930. 
As a member of the Fine Gael party 
he sat in the D4£l for co. Dublin 
1933-37, and for Dublin Townships 
1937-43 and again from 1944. As 
a result of the general elections of 
1948, E. De Valera’s Fianna F4il 
party, though remaining the strong- 
est, was m a minority against the 
other parties, which combined to 
foi^ a coalition with CosteUo as 



taoiseach (prime minister). See 
Eire (N.V.). 

Coudexihove-Kalergi, Rich- 

AED, Count. In May, 1950, he was 
awarded by the city of Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle) its first “ Charle- 
magne prize ” for his pioneer work 
for European union. 

Countryman, The, Quarterly 
periodical. The founder, J. W. 
Rqbertson-Scott, retired from the 
editorship in 1947, being succeeded 
by John Gripps, a son of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. 

County Court. The maximum 
number of county court judges was 
increased to 65 by the High Court 
and County Court Judges Act, 1950. 

Cripp^ Snt (Riohaed) Staf- 
ford. He resigned the post of 
chancellor of the exchequer on 
account of ill-health, Oct. 19, 1960, 
when he also gave up his parlia- 
mentary seat at Bristol. He was 
created C.H. 1951. Consult Life, 
E. Estorick, 1949. 

Crystal Palace. The remain- 
ing buildings were destroyed by 
fire on the night of Oct. 24, 1950. 

Cumberland Lodge. In 1947 
this was presented by the king as a 
residence for the S. Catherine’s 
Foundation, a body whose purpose 
is to provide a college based on 
Christian faith and philosophy. 

Cuteb. State of India. Pop. 

(1960 est.) 650,000. 

Cuzco. Tbis ancient city of 
Peru was severely damaged by an 
earthquake. May 21, 1950. 

Cyprus. A new constitution for 
C37prus had been under discussion 
since 1946, and a consultative as- 
sembly was set up towards the end 
of 1947 to make recommendations. 
Nothing, however, was done imtil 
in May, 1948, certain proposals were 
sent to the governor. Lord Winster, 
hy^ the British govt.. These were 
rejected by Greek left-wing repre- 
sentatives on the assembly, which 
was dissolved. ' Meanwhile political 
discontent on the island was rife, 
the stren^h of anti-British move- 
ments being fomented not only by 
Communists but by those who 
wished Cyprus to be ceded to 
Greece. In Nov,, 1948, Lord 
Winster, governor and c.-in-c, from 
1946, announced his resignation on 
the grounds that efforts to secure 
acceptance of the constitution 
offered to the island had proved 
unavailing. He was succeeded by 
Sir Andrew Wright. At. the 
municipal elections of May, 1949, 
approx. 60 p.o. of the electorate 
voted for the Nationalists ^d 40 
p.c. for the Communists. Bptk par- 
ties demanded union with Greece. 

The last of the 36,000 Jews 
detained by the British in Cyprus 
were released and sailed for Haifa 
in Feb., 1949. 

The eradication of malaria from 
Csrprus was announced in 
1960, after a three-year campaign 
to rid the island of tbe mosquito. 
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Czeclio- Slovakia. The con- 
.stituent assembly elected May 26, 
1946, refected the composition 
and interests of the Czecho- Slovak 
people. But the Communists, 
though not in a majority, were the 
strongest group, and in Feb., 1948, 
they staged mass demonstrations 
and created “ action committees ** 
which seized opposition papers and 
party headquarters. At the same 
time confict within the coalition 
cabinet led to the resignation of 
most of the non-Oommunist mem- 
bers, many of whom took refuge 
abroad. Jan Masaryk, foreign 
minister and son of the founder of 
the republic, died March 10, 1948, 
apparently by suicide, and was 
succeeded by his Communist deputy 
Vladimir Clementis (who had been 
in London during the Second Great 
War and was himself forced to 
resign March 14, 1950). A new 
constitution on Commimist lines 
was unanimously adopted May 9, 
1948 ; and the constituent assem- 
bly continued the nationalisation 
programme by passing legislation 
exempting only business concerns 
employing 60 or fewer workers. By 
1960 ml but 3 p.c. of Czech industry 
was under state control. The name 
of Zlin, which owed its importance 
to the great shoe industry founded 
by Bata, was in Nov., 1948, changed 
to GottwaJdov ; the Bata works 
became the Swit (dawn) factories. 

At elections for a national assem- 
bly held on May 30, 1948, joint 
electoral lists gave little opportun- 
ity for expression of opposition 
except by leaving ballot papers 
blank — ^a step taken by 10-8 p.c. of 
voters. President Benes, embit- 
tered by the death of Masa^k, and 
by his having been forced in 1947* 
under Moscow pressure, to with- 
draw his country’s adherence to 
the Mfl.rglia.1T plan, announced hia 
resignation June 7, 1948, two days 
before he was due to sign the new 
constitution. Already ailing, he 
died the following ^pt. 3. The 
Communist prime minister Klement 
Gottwald was chosen, June 14* 
to succeed him, and appointed the 
Communist Antonin Zapotocky as 
premier. 

On Oct. 25, 1948, forced labour 
camps for di^idents were institu- 
ted. From Feb. 1, 1949, trial by 
jury was abolished, and a new 
legm system under state control 
was introduced. A campaign to 
break the resistance of ilLe churches 
led to the arrest durix^ Sept, and 
Oct.,. 1949, of many c&rgy of all 
denominatiozus. The 1^.C. primate* 
Archbishop Beran* and omer hi^ 
dignitaries were made virtual pris- 
oners in their homes ; and M^ch 
16, 1950, when- the last papal 
of6eial, the nuncio’s secretary, was 
expelled, brought a complete breach 
with the Vatican, Only those 
clergy were allowed to continue in 
their offices who took an oath of 
allegiance to the govt. B^undreds 
of clergy and laymen were brought 
to trim for “ treason ” before the 
new courts ; many were sentenced 


to death and executed, others were 
condemned to long terms of im- 
prisonment. Even some Commun- 
ists were not spared — they were 
charged with “ Titoism ” ; and 
numerous officials, especially in 
the diplomatic and consular service 
where they had had contact w’ith 
the West, resigned, some escaping 
abroad. 

The regulations governing the 
Czecho-Slovak armed forces were 
brought into line with those of 
Russia from Oct., 1950; among 
changes was one which made it the 
duty of the rank and file to report 
inefficiency in their officers. 

Of the 35,000 Jews remaining in 
Czecho-SlovaMa after the war, 
23,000 had by Oct.* 1949, gone to 
Israel, or put their names down 
to do so. Attempts to persuade 
some of the skilled citizens of 
German descent expelled 1945-46- 
to return were unsuccessful. 

Bail tireaim. In 1947 the 
number of deputies was increased 
to 147. 

Bale, Sir Henby H. British 
ph 3 rsiologist. Having been president 
of the Royal Society, 1940-45, and 
director of the Royal Institution 
labs. 1942-46, he was elected presi- 
dent of the British Coimcil in 1960. 

Dalhonsie, Eabl op. The 
15th earl died May 3, 1950, and was 
succeeded by his brother Simon 
(b. 1914). 

Dalton, EbwAbb Hugh John 
NbaIiB. British politician. ■ When 
the Labour cabinet was re-formed 
after the general election of Feb., 
1950, he became minister of town 
and country planning. The duties 
of this office were enlarged, and the 
title changed to minister of locsd 
govt, and planning, in Jan., 1951. 

Damod^. Late in 1948 the 
Indian parliament passed an act to 
promote the development of the 
Damodar valley for irrigation, 
hydro-electric power, etc. The 
project was to be administered by 
the central Indian govt, in con- 
junction with the govts, of the 
states of Bihar and W. Ben^L. 

Bamrosch. Walter Joannes 
Damrosch died Beo. 22, 1950. 

Barre, Rickakd Walteeb. 
German polirician. He was re- 
leased by the 17.8. occupation 
authorities in Germany, Aug. 16, 
1950, on groxmds of good behaviour. 

Davis, Joe. British billiards 
player- He equalled Lindrum’s 
snooker break of 141 oin Jan. I, 
1949; the record waa brpkeiiv 
Feb. 3* 1950, by George Gheoiier 
who a 

Deakm, Asamm. He was 

made a C.H., 1949. 

Deeping, Geobge WaiIwigk. 
This Britii^ novelist died at 
Weybridge^ April 20, 1950, in which 
year has novm Old Mischief was 
published. 

Deir Ya^xt. Form^ Arab 
village of Palestine. It lies near the 
Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road* a few m. 


W. of Jerusalem. During the night 
of April 9-10, 1948, it was seized 
by Irgun and Stem Gang terrorists. 
Bodies of 254 Arabs (including 145 
women and girls) were found ; over 
100 other villagers were missing. 
Hagana dissociated itself from this 
atrocity. 

Delhi. State (formerly prov.) 
of India. Pop. (1950 est.) 1.510,000. 

Denman, Lady. This British 
organizer was created G.O.B., 1951. 

Derby Stakes. The winner of 
the 1950 Derby was Galeador, 
owned by Marcel Boussae. 

De Valois, Ninette. Her ballet, 
Don Quixote, was produced at 
Covent Garden by the Sadler’s 
Wells company in 1950. She was 
created D.B.E. 1951. 

Development Coimcils. Name 
introduced by the Industrial Or- 
ganization and Development Act, 
1947, for bodies authorised by that 
Act, to be set up for individual 
industries, with functions similar to 
those of joint advisory councils, but 
with extended powers covering 
research, design, etc. 

Devonshire, Eabl and Ddee 
OE. The 10th duke died at Comp- 
ton Place, Eastbourne, Nov. 26, 
1J950. His younger son, Andrew 
Robert Buxton Cavendish (b. 
1920) succeeded as Ilth duke, the 
elder having been lolled in action, 
1944. 

Dietxicli, Otto. Gterman poli- 
tician. He was released by the 
T7.S. occupation authorities in 
^rmany, Aug. 16, 1950, on grounds 
of good behaviour. 

Disease, Notitioation of. 
Leprosy was made a notifiable 
disease in the XJ.K!. in 1949. 

Displaced Person* Responsi- 
bility for about 85,000 diEQplaced 
persons still in W. Germany 
passed to the Lander govts., Jime 
30, 1960. The I.R.O. was kept in 
being until March, 1951, to care for 
about 113,000 persons waiting to 
go abroad. 

Divorce* An oider-in-oomicil 
decreed that no proceedings under 
the Matrimonial Causes (War Mar- 
riages} Act* 1944, could be taken in 
respect of a marriage celebrated 
after June 1, 1950. 

JuBisnionoK. The Matrimonial 
Causes Act* 1950, gave Ike oourt in 
Eo^and jurisdiction in proceedings 
by a wife for divorce or nullity, 
even though husband and wife 
are not domidfi>^ m if the 

has ze^li^d in ]l@ag|and for 

'in. 

fi^ahids;' ciP’ of H&m. A 
wwniliMr rule in Bootland for 

wivea rerident mere for three years. 

Doneg^. Co, of Bwce- Ih 1^7 
the CO. was divided into two con- 
stituencies, sending seven repre- 
sentatives to the Dailw 
Douglas* LNwis WxwiAH3$- 
U.S. diplon^ la 1950 terigped 
■die amba^dorship to the U.K: 
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Dramamine. Drag used to 
relieve motion sickness (sea-sick- 
ness, etc.). It is related to the 
so-called anti-histamiue dru^, and 
its effectiveness in motion sickness 
was noticed by chance. A certain 
patient under treatment at the 
J ohns Hopkins allergy clinic, U.S. A,, 
for hay fever with dramamine, who 
was highly susceptible to car- 
sickness, found this latter condi- 
tion relieved in addition to his 
hay fever. Dramamine was used 
with complete success by 1,374 
men in a U.S. army transport on 
an ll-day crossing of the Atlantic 
in Nov., 1948, and became a recog- 
nized specific for seasickness. 

Dracy Lane Theatre. The 
musical play Oklahoma ended its 
run here in May, 1950, 

Dublin. City of Eire. In 1947 
the city was divided into six pari, 
constituencies, returning 24 mem- 
bers to the Dail. 

Duhamel, Geouges. French 
author. His autobio^aphy, Light 
on My Days, English trans. B. 
Collins, was pub. 1948. 

Dulajr^, John Whelan. Irish 
diplomatist. His title of high com- 
missioner in London was changed 
to that of ambassador, July 26, 
1950. He retired in Sept. 

Dumbarton. Under the 194S 
redistribution of pari, seats, this 
burgh became part of the co. 
constituency of W, Dumbarton- 
shire. 

Dnnster. The historic castle 
here was sold to the commissioners 
of crown lands in 1950. 

Durban. See Africa in N.V. 
EfficiencyMe<lal(Territorial} . 

Medal awarded to warrant officers, 
n.c.o.s, and men of the Territorial 
and auxiliary military forces of the 
British Commonwealth. Instituted 
Aug. 23, 1930, it replaced the Terri- 
torial Efficiency Medal. The 
Efficiency Medal (Territorial) is 
granted for 12 years’ efficient 
service, provided 12 annual camps 
have been attended. Cadet service 
is credited for the award, while 
service in W. Africa and during war- 
time counts as double. 

Oval in shape, the medal is of 
silver, and carries on the obverse 
the royal effigy and on the reverse 
the inscription ‘‘For efficient ser- 
vice.” A subsidiary title on the 
mount denotes whether it is 
awarded for service in the Terri- 
torial army or in one of the other 
axaxiliary military services. Clasps 
are granted for each . additional 
completed six years of service. The 
ribbon is green with narrow yellow 
edge^ but recipients whose service 
Was in the H.A.O. wear the special 
ribbon described under Territorial 
Efficiency I>©cforation in main text. 

E^udl, Lmoti (b. 1874 ). 

Italian economist, second president 
of the Italian republic. Born in 
Piedmont, he became professor of 
science and finance in Turin univer- 
sity, and was for many years 


economic editor of the Corriere 
della Sera and editor of Riforma 
Soeiale, 1900-35, achieving a re- 
putation as an economist far 
beyond his own country. He 
became a Liberal member of the 
senate in 1919. Opposing the war 
against Abyssinia in 1935, he was 
exiled by the fascists, whose 
economic theories he had also 
criticised. Until the end of 
fascism in Italy he resided in 
Switzerland. Returning 1944, he 
was appointed governor of the 
bank of Italy, and became a 
member of the constituent assem- 
bly, and in 1947 vice-premier and 
minister of finance. On the retire- 
ment through ill-health of Enrico 
de Nicola, tet. president, Einaudi 
was elected to fill his place, and took 
office May 12, 1948. 

Eire. An application by Eire 
to join the United Nations was 
vetoed by the U.S.S.R. in Aug., 
1947. Trade and financial talks 
with the U.K. were held in London, 
Nov,, 1947, and a four-year trade 
agreement was signed in London, 
June, 1948, In general elections 
held in Feb., 1948, after a redistri- 
bution of seats in 1947, the govt, 
party, Fianna Fdil, remained the 
strongest party, with 68 seats, but 
it was in a minority of 11 as com- 
pared with the combination of all 
other parties. As De Valera, its 
leader, had already stated that he 
would not enter any coalition, 
representatives of other parties 
a^eed to combine in a coalition 
under J. A. CosteUo, of the Fine 
Gael party, next strongest with 3Z 
seats. Costello took over the 
premiership Feb. 18, His ministry 
included representatives of Labour 
and of Claim na Poblachta (New 
Republicans). The' most notable 
measure proposed by the new govt, 
was the repeal of the External 
Relations Act of 1936 in order to 
sever the last remaining links 
with the British crown and the 
British Commonwealth. 

After discussions with the pre- 
miers of the Commonwealth, in 
London for the Commonwealth 
conference of Oct., 1948, of the 
problems arising from such a step, 
winch appeared to reduce all 
citizens of Eire in the U.K. and 
the Commonwealth, and British or 
Commonwealth citizens in Eire, to 
the status of aliens, the measure 
was duly brought forward in the 
Ddil as the Republic of Ireland hill ; 
but this was accompanied by a 
declaration that in view of the 
historical associations of the coun- 
tries concerned a new distinction 
would be made in favour of U.K. 
and Commonwealth citizens in 
Eire so that they should lose no 
existing privileges, provided that 
reciprocal gestures were made 
towards citizens of Eire in the 
U.K, and Commonwealth coun- 
tries. The British govt, gave the 
required assurances, as did other 
Commonwealth countries, and gen- 
erS,l good will Was expressed on all 


sides with hopes for a more real 
friendship than before between 
the U.K. and Eire. Yet the posi- 
tion was not accepted in the U.K. 
without misgiving, first, as to the 
possible effect of such a precedent 
upon other countries of the Com- 
monwealth which might at some 
time wish to break with the British 
crown ; and secondly, as to the 
reaction upon other nations of a 
step that gave a non-Common- 
wealth nation the favour of special 
treatment on no stronger basis 
than that of long historical associa- 
tion. The govt, of Northern 
Ireland, too, had misgivings, and 
sought assurance from the British 
govt, that its independence from 
Eire would not bo affected. 

The Republic of Ireland Act was 
duly passed by the Ddil, Dec. 21, 
1948, and came into operation at 
midnight, April 17-18, 1949. 

Pop. (1946) 2,965,107. 

Eisenhower, Dwight David. 
In Dec., 1950, this U.S. soldier was 
appointed by the N. Atlantic 
council supreme Allied commander 
m Europe. He took up his duties 
in the following month. 

Elbing. The Polish name of 
this town of Masuria, Poland (for- 
merly in E. Prussia) is Elblag. 

Elizabeth. This princess of 
Great Britain gave birth to a 
daughter, Anne Elizabeth Alice 
Louise, Aug. 15, 1950. 

Eritrea. The U.N. assembly 
political committee on the future 
of Eritrea recommended, Nov. 25, 
1950, that the country should be- 
come a federal unit under the crown 
of Abyssinia (Ethiopia). 

^ Enropa, This former German 
liner made her first voyage, after 
refitting, as the LibertI in Aug., 
1950, sailing from Havre to New 
York via Southampton. 

Europe. The most striking 
fact during the years immediately 
following the end of fighting in 
Europe was the increasingly rigid 
division of the Continent into two 
— a western part composed of 
France, the Low Countries, Scan- 
dinavia, and Italy, with the U.K., 
and an eastern part of countries 
within the Russian orbit, Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Czeoho-Slovakia. Yugoslavia, at 
first a leading member of the second 
group, was expelled from the Com- 
inform (g.v. in main text) in 1948 
because Marshal Tito refused to 
follow Russian orders in the post- 
war reconstruction of his country. 
Greece, after five years of civil war, 
succeeded in retaining her contact 
with the west. Spain remained in 
isolation apart from both groups. 

In one after another country of 
eastern Europe, a minority Com- 
munist party, backed by Russian 
pressure, seized power and forced 
on its fellow citizens one-party, 
secret-police govt, and commun- 
ist economic development. In 
the west also, but by way of 
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discussion and agreement, there 
was a growing tendency towards 
economic and, to some extent, 
political integration. 

The first step in this direction 
by the west was taken during the 
war, when in 1944 the exiled govts, 
of Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg reached agreement 
for an eventual customs union of 
their three countries. This agree- 
ment was fully supported by the 
new govts, formed at home after 
the expulsion of the Germans 
(though differences in internal 
economic conditions caused its 
implementation to be deferred), 
and in international affairs the 
Benelux countries, as they came 
to be called, frequently spoke and 
acted together. 

The Treaty of Dunkirk 

A 50-year treaty of alliance 
between the TJ.Kl. and France was 
signed at Dunkirk, March 4, 1947 ; 
a 50-year treaty of mutual assist- 
ance and economic cooperation 
between the U.K., France, and 
the Benelux countries, signed at 
Brussels March 17, 1948, brought 
into being Western. Union, with a 
permanent consultative council 
composed of the foreign ministers 
of the participating countries (to 
meet at least every three months), 
a permanent commission of diplo- 
matic representatives (to meet at 
least once a month), and a per- 
manent military committee to keep 
defence problems tmder review. 

A committee ap;pointed by the 
consultative coimcil of Western 
Union studied proposals by both 
unofficial and official bodies sup- 
porting European unity, and as a 
result of its report the consultative 
council announced, Jan. 28, 1949, 
that a council of Europe was to be 
created. Invitations to take part 
in setting it up were extended by 
the Brussels treaty powers to Den- 
mark, Eire, Italy, Norway, and 
Sweden, and representatives of 
these ten countries meeting in 
London, March 28-May 6, 1949, 
drew up a statute setting forth the 
aims and objects of the comacil of 
Europe, which was to consist of a 
committee with executive authority 
formed by one minister from each 
participating country, and an 
advisory consultative assembly of 
appoint^ representatives. The 
council came into existence Aug. 3, 
and met for the first time at Stras- 
bourg, Aug. 10. Greece, Turkey, 
and Iceland, invited Aug. 8 by the 
committee of ministers to join the 
council, accepted, though Iceland, 
for constitutional reasons, could 
not do so in time to be represented 
at the first meeting. Paul-Henri 
Bpaak, of Belgium, was elected 
chairman. Sir Gilbert (later Lord) 
Campion, clerk of the Biitish house 
of commons 1937'<-48, was clerk of 
the assembly. Spaak, in adjourn- 
ing the meeting on Sept. 9, said, “ I 
came here with the conviction that a 
united states of Europe is necessary. 
I leave with the certamty that a 
united states of Europe is possible.’^ 


Recommendations by the assem- 
bly that W. Germany and the Saar 
should be invited to become asso- 
ciate members of the council were 
endorsed by the committee of 
ministers, and both sent delegates 
to the second meeting of the 
assembly which opened in Stras- 
bourg Aug. 7, 1950, in the newly 
constructed House of Europe. Per- 
haps the most important subject 
on the agenda of this meeting was 
the so-called Schuman plan {see 
Schuman, Robert in main text) for 
the integration of European coal 
and steel industries and alternative 
proposals with a similar aim put 
forward by the British Conservative 
party. 

Added impetus was given to 
Europe’s tendency towards econo- 
mic integration by the European 
Recovery Programme (v.i.) ; but 
that same programme stressed the 
differences between E. and W., for 
Russia refused to take part in the 
discussions which preceded its 
inauguration in April, 1948, or to 
allow any of her satellites to do 
so, though Poland and, in parti- 
cular, Czecho-Slovakia, with her 
then still strong western links, 
would have liked to be included. 
Russian hostility to W. European 
integration, however, hastened 
rather than delayed the develop- 
ment of the E.R.P. 

Full U.S. and Canadian support 
for W. Europe was given with the 
signing in Washington of the North 
Atlantic Treaty (g.». in N.V.), 
April 4, 1949. 

The merging of the British, 
American, and SVench zones of 
Germany into one, and the sub- 
sequent creation in the ** trizone,” 
in May, 1949, of the federal republio 
of Germany (intended to be the 
major part of an ultimate federal 
republic of all Germany) had a 
stabilising effect on the politics 
and economy of W. Germany, but 
intensified the division of the coun- 
try into two, Russia setting up 
in her zone (a fourth part of the 
whole country) a “ German Demo- 
cratic Republic,” ostensibly of all 
Germany, in Oct., 1949. 

Enroxieaii Recovery Pro- 
g^raxume* Programme to restore 
economic stability to post-war 
Europe with the help of financial 
aid from the U.S.A. The possibility 
of such aid, depending on a work- 
able plan of European self-help, 
first broached tentatively by Dean 
Aoheson, was outlined by George 
Marshall, U.S. secretary of state, 
in an iinoififioial speech at Harvard 
university on June 6, 1947. It 
could, he suggested, be part of the 
general U.S.. policy directed against 
“ hunger, poverty, d^eration, and 
chaos.” But th^ initiative, he in- 
sisted to a press conference a week 
later, must come from Euro^ 
through joint action by, pj^eramy, 
aU countries west of Asia, including 
the U.K. and Russia. 

The British foreign minister 
Ernest Bevin gave an immediate 
welcome to the “ Mardiall plan,” 


and announced that he was visiting 
France to discuss with her ways of 
following up the American proposal. 
The Benelux countries went to 
Paris ; next day a joint Anglo- 
French statement proposed a meet- 
ing of the French, British, and Rus- 
sian foreign ministers during the 
week beginning June 23. Molotov 
came to Paris, and consultations 
began on Jime 27, but broke down 
on July 2, Molotov refusing to agree 
to the setting up of a special organi- 
zation to work out a recovery pro- 
gramme for submission to the 
XJ.S.A. on the ground that such an 
organization would infringe national 
sovereignties. 

The U.K. and France decided to 
go on without Russian collabora- 
tion, and on July 3 issued invita- 
tions to 22 European countries 
(omitting only Germany, from 
which however the commanders-in- 
chief of the four zones were invited, 
Spain, and Russia) to attend a 
conference in Paris on July 12. 
Refusals came from Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czecho-Slovakia (after an 
earlier acceptance), Finland, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. Representatives of Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Eire, Prance, 
Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
the U.K., and of the three western 
occupying powers in Germany, met 
and set up a committee of economio 
cooperation. By Sept, this com- 
mittee had drawn up for submission 
to the U.S. secretary of state a 
detailed statement, which it called 
the European Recovery Prowamme, 
showing the assets and needs of the 
participating countries for the 
subsequent four years. 

Passing of the Foreign Assistance Act 

On Dec. 19, 1947, President Tru- 
man sent a message to congress 
recommending the E.R.P. and 
asking for $17,000,000,000, to be 
paid out during April 1, 1948 
-June 30, 1962. After exhaustive 
discussion, congress passed the 
Foreign Assistance Act on April 
2, 1948. It included provision for 
$5,300,000,000 (later reduced to 
$4,000,000,000 by the Foreign Aid 
Appropriation Act of June 14) to 
be spent on European recovery 
during the first twdve months of 
the plan. The economio coopera- 
tion adxninistration, with Pam G. 
Hoffman as administrator, was set 
up to administer Marshall aid. 

At a second conft^rence in Paris, 
Maroh-April, 1948, tlie Marshall 
aid countries set up, April 16, a 
perinitoeat representative body, the 
orghniz^ion for Ehxropesn .e<x^noimc 
cooparal»o]34 agreemehts . 

wane made between the U.S.A. and 
each of the 1® cooperatn^ countries, 
and on Oct. 16 the OJ/.E.C, pre- 
sMited to Averell Harriman, the 
E.CA.^s special representative in 
Borope, the recovery plan for the 
first year of the programme. It 
envisaged in the participatiiig 
ootmtries greatly increased proi> 
duction in agriculture and industry, 
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increased trade among themselves, 
limitation of imports paid for in 
dollars to goods necessary to re- 
covery, increase in ei^ports to dollar 
countries. France, the U.K., and 
Eire each subsequently published 
an economic plan covering the four 
years of prospective Marshall aid. 

The U.K. and the Scandinavian 
countries, France, Italy, and the 
Benelux countries canvassed possi- 
bilities of closer economic associa- 
tion in their respective groups ; 
and general, if somewhat limited, 
relaxations of exchange and other 
controls were made between the 
Marshall aid countries. During the 
first three months of 1950 European 
purchases in the U.S.A. dropped 
by 40 p.c. compared with the same 
period in 1949, and it seemed pos- 
sible that by 1952 Europe would 
be solvent without special IJ-S. aid, 
provided there were no unforeseen 
adverse happenings. 

An act providing funds for E.R.P. 
up to June 30, 1950, was passed by 
congress Feb. 7, 1949 ; another pro- 
vidmg funds up to June 30, 1951, 
was passed May 25, 1950, after 
determined opposition. 

Representatives of the W. German 
Federal Republic were admitted 
to the O.E.E.C. Oct., 1949. 

Purchases authorised by the 
E.C.A. daring April 3, 1948-March 
31, 1950, were ; 

$ 

U.K 2,391,400,000 

France 1,838,800,000 

Italy 974.500,000 

Western Germany . . 840,400,000 

Netherlands . . . . 808,900,000 

Belgium- 

Luxemburg. . . . 472,200,000 

Austria .... . . 404,900,000 

Greece 801,400,000 

Denmark 189,100,000 

Norway 172,400,000 

Eire 117,700,000 

Sweden .... . . 84,400,000 

Turkey . . ' . . . . 82,500,000 

Trieste 23,900,000 

Portugal 13,100,000 

Iceland 10,900,000 

$5,590,265,000 were spent in the 
U.S.A. ; $1,084,100,000 in Canada; 
$620,700,000 in Latin America; 
$386,300,000 in O.E.E.C. countries; 
$404,000,000 in other countries. 

In Dec., 1950, the trading posi- 
tion of the XJ.K. had improved to 
a point at which she was able 
to suspend acceptance of Marshall 
aid from JaUr 1, 1951. Total allot- 
ment made to her to that date was 
$2,694,300,000. 

Exdiaxige. While the Bretton 
Woods agreement provided various 
controls and aids, including those 
afforded by the International Mone- 
taa^ Fund, it permitted changes in 
basic rates under given conditions ; 
and in Sept.;^ 1949, the U.K. 
r^TK^ the oMcial rate of exchange 
pf to, 2*80 U.iS. dollars, 

k ' , that was followed 

by m^y biher ootmirfes. 

Eyre. This lake of Australia 
filled with water in 1950 for 
the first time Eonoe its discovery 


by E. J. Eyre, owing to the fall of 
imusually heavy rains for several 
successix^e years. 

Faulkner, William. American 
nox^elist. He was aw'arded the 1949 
Nobel prize for literature. 

Festival of Britain . In April, 
1946, a committee set up by the 
British gox’-t, to consider trade 
fairs and exhibitions proposed the 
holding of an international exhibi- 
tion in 1951 to commemorate the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The 
govt, decided that this was finan- 
cially impossible ; but agreed to 
a suggestion by Sir S. Cripps that 
the centenary should be marked 
by a cultural festival, demonstrat- 
ing British achievements in science, 
industry, and the arts. A council 
was constituted in March, 1948, 
with Lord Ismay as chairman and 
Gerald Barry as director-general, 
to promote the Festival of Britain, 
to open in May, 1951. 

A London site of 27 acres on 
the South Bank of the Thames 
was chosen as the chief centre, but 
the festival was to be celebrated 
also m industrial cities and ports, 
and was to incorporate the annual 
festivals at Edinburgh, Malvern, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Canterbury, and 
Bath, the eisteddfodau of Wales, 
and other annual events in town 
and^ country, as well as special 
festivals at Bournemouth, Liver- 
pool, Norwich, and York. Two 
travelling exhibitions, one by land, 
the other by sea, were also planned. 

Work on the South Bank site, 
entailing the demolition of existing 
hnildings and the construction of 
a new river embankment, began in 
1949. One permanent structure 
was built : the Royal Festival Hall. 
The largest non-permanent build- 
ing was the “ dome of discovery,*’ 
an aluminium structure 365 ft. in 
diam., to house exhibits relating 
to British exploration. Other tem- 
porary buildings were put up to 
house scientific and industrial ex- 
hibits as well as 14 restaurants and 
caf^s. A Bailey footbridge was 
thrown across the Thames to ease 
traffic over the permanent bridges. 
Thirty acres of Battersea Park were 
converted into pleasure gardens and 
a fun fair. 

Finland* By the peace treaty 
signed in Paris, Feb. 10, 1947, Fin- 
land ceded to the U.S.S.R. the prov. 
of Petsamo ; granted to the U.S.S.R. 
a 60-year lease of territory to the 
S. W. of Helsinki for a Russian naval 
base, together with free communi- 
cations thereto ; had her armed 
forces restricted to 34,400 army, 
4,500 navy (total tonnage 10,000 
tons), and 3,000 air force (60 
machines, no bombers) ; and agreed 
to pay to the Xr.S.S.R. reparations 
in kind to the value of $300 million 
in 8 years. 

In March, 1948; at the suggestion 
of Stalin, the Finnish govt, agreed, 
with reservations, to discuss a 
mutual assistance pact with the 
U.iS.S.R. During the subsequent 


negotiations duo notice was taken 
of Finland’s x*iew that military as- 
sistance from the U.S.S.R. should 
be given only after talks between 
the two countries, rather than 
automatically and that Finnish 
defence forces should be used only 
for the protection of Finnish terri- 
tory. Moreover, Finland insisted on 
freedom of action in foreign policy. 
According to Pres. Paasikivi there 
was no suggestion at any time of 
dictation in the matter by the 
U.S.S.R. This pact was ratified at 
the end of May, and the ratification 
was followed by a halving of the 
$150 million reparations then due 
to the U.S.S.R. 

As a result of elections held in 
July, 1948, the Agrarian and 
Social Democratic parties gained in 
strength at the expense of the 
Commimist-doininated Popular De- 
mocratic League. The Social Demo- 
crats formed a new minority govt. 

Fitzwilliam} Eael. Eric Spen- 
cer (b. Dec. 4, 1883) became 9th 
earl on the death of his first cousin 
once removed May 13, 1948. 

Flag Colour Plate. The new 
Canadian flag was not adopted. 

Flower^ Sir (Walter) New- 
man. British publisher. His book 
of reminiscences. Just As It 
Happened, appeared in 1950. 

FootbaU, In Oct., 1960, 
Sunderland paid a record fee"* of 
£30,000 for the transfer of Trevor 
Ford from Aston Villa. 

Forbes-Robertson, Sm J. His 

wife, (May) Gertrude Elliott, died 
Dec. 24, 1950. 

Formosa or Taiwan. At the 
end of 1949, when the Chinese main- 
land was almost entirely in the 
hands of the communists, Chiang 
Kai-shek and his govt, retired to 
Formosa, and Taipei became the 
“ capital ” of the nationalist goxrt. 
Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea {q.v. in N.V.), President 
Truman declared, June 27, 1950, 
that the occupation of Formosa by 
communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific 
area. Under a so-called “ policy 
of neutralisation ” the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet was to prevent any attack 
on the island, while the Chinese 
nationalists were to cease air and 
sea operations against the mainland. 
The President further stated that 
“ the determination of the future 
status of Formosa must await the 
restoration of security in the 
Pacific, a peace settlement with. 
Japan, or consideration by the 
United Nations.” 

Fonndling Hospital. In 1951 
the Thomas Coram Schools, Berk- 
hamsted (formerly the London 
Foundling Hospital) became a 
mixed county modem secondary 
school for 600 pupils. Of the old 
pupils 160 remained as boarders ; 
the rest — some 200 — ^were placeid 
with foster parents to attend local 
primary schools until they reached 
a suitable age to return to their 
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old school, the name of which was 
changed to Ashlyns. 

Franc. The centime, 100 of 
which formerly went to one French 
franc, was abolished in 1950, and 
the franc was made the sole unit 
of currency. 

France* Bidault's govt,, de- 
feated June 24, 1950, was succeeded 
by a short-lived ministry under H. 
Queuille, and then, July 12, by a 
coalition govt, headed by Rene 
Pleven, This continued in office 
in spite of strong opposition to -its 
demands for fimds to fLnan'ce re- 
armament for defence made neces- 
sary by France’s obligations under 
the North Atlantic Treaty (q.v. in 
N.V.). 

Francium. Radio-active ele- 
ment, symbol Fr, at. no. 87, for- 
merly called virginium in America. 
One isotope, mass no. 224, is in the 
thorium series ; another, mass no- 
223 (actinium K) is in the actinium 
series. Both have a half-life of 21 
min. 

FranQois-Poncet, Andre. 
French diplomat. His book The 
Fateful Years : Memoirs of a French 
Ambassador in Berlin 1931-38, was 
pub. in an English trans., 1949. 

Franks, Sir Oliver Shewell 
(b. 1905). British philosopher and 
diplomatist. Born Feb. 6, 1906, and 

■ educated a t 
Bristol gram- 
mar school and 
Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford, he was 
fellow and pre- 
lector in philo- 
sophy at 
Queen’s 1927- 
37, becoming 
university lec- 
turer from 
1936, In the 
latter year he was also visiting pro- 
fessor for three months in Chicago 
university. From 1937 to 1945 he 
was professor of moral philosophy 
at Glasgow university ; in 1946 
became provost of Queen’s Coll., 
Oxford. Joining the civil service in 
the Second Great War, he became 
permanent sec. of the ministries of 
Supply and Aircraft Production. 
He was knighted 1946. In 1947 he 
headed the British delegation in the 
Maa^hall plan talks in Paris, later 
visiting Washington to discuss the 
European report with the H.S- govt, 
and others. In 1948 he was ap- 
pointed British ambassador to the 
TJ.S.A. 

Fraser, Peter. This New Zea- 
land statesman died Dec. 12, 1950. 

Fry, Charliis BintaESS. in 
May, 1950, he resigned ^m the 
training-ship Mercury, of w^xich he 
had been honorary resident directoi 
since 1908. 

Fuchs Case. British espicmage 
trial. Bom in 1911 at Rilssels- 
heim, near Frankfort-on-Main. Ger- 
many, the son of a pacifist clergy- 
man, Karl Emil Julius Fuchs was 
educated at Leipzig and Kiel 
universities, and joined the German 


Communist party in 1932. In 1933 
he came to England as a refugee 
from Nazi persecution, and con- 
tinued his scientific studies at Bris- 
tol and Edinburgh. After a period 
of internment, 1940—42, in view of 
his high reputation as a physicist he 
was given work in connexion with 
atomic research. Although he be- 
came a naturalised British subject 
in 1942, he informed the govt, of 
the U.S.S.R. of the nature of his 
work. He went to the TJ.S.A. with a 
British atomic mission in 1943, and 
while in that country made several 
contacts with Russian agents. Re- 
turning to Great Britain in 1946, he 
was sent to Harwell, where he be- 
came head of the theoretical divi- 
sion of the atomic energy establish- 
mexit and maintained contact with 
Russian agents for some time. 

In the autumn of 1949 informa- 
tion reached the British authorities 
from the TJ.S.A. that there had been 
some leakage of information while 
the British mission had been there. 
Suspicion was finally narrowed down 
to Fuchs, who was arrested Feb. 3, 
1950, and charged imder the Official 
Secrets Act, 1911, with having com- 
mimicated information that might 
be useful to an enemy — ^namely, 
atomic secrets. In written and oral 
statements he admitted that he had 
been in contact with persons un- 
known to him who passed on to the 
Russian government information he 
himself had supplied. He had ac- 
cepted reluctantly only one token 
payment of £100, and his sole ex- 
planation of his conduct was -that 
he had had complete confidence in 
Russian policy and had believed 
that Russia would build a new 
■world. Since the end of the Second 
Great War he had revised his opin- 
ion of Russian policy and of Com- 
munism, and had had misgivings as 
to the course he had been pursuing. 
Pleading guilty at his trial, March 1, 
1950, he was ^nt^ced to 14 years’ 
imprisonment. 

Gaie^ Theatre* This was re- 
sold by Lupino Lane in 1950 for 
about £180,000, cost of repairs (est. 
at £100,000) proving prohibitive. 
The govt, of India proposed to 
build offices on the site. 

Gasperi, Alcede db (b. 1881). 
Italian statesman. A native of 
Trent, which he represented in the 
Austrian pariiament, 1919, he be- 
came leader of the Italian Christian 
Pemocratic party and sat in the 
Xi^ian pari, until imprisoned, 1926- 
30, for anti-fascist activities. Atter 
the Second Great War, in whn^ 
he was active in tiie und®Fg?n>uiid 
mov^nent, be became minister 
without portfolio, 1944, then moved 
to Ihe foreign office. Prime minister 
firom 1945, he formed his seventh 
administration in Jan., 1950. On a 
visit to the TJJSA., Jan. 1947, he 
obtained great ecpnomio concessions 
and succMsfolly enlisted American 
sympathy . and assistance in his 
struggle with Commxmism. SeeciUfo 
Italy in N.Vr 


Geiger Coimter or Geiger- 
MiJu^ER Oototer. Instrument for 
detecting radio-activity and count- 
ing atomic particles. A thin wire 
as anode is surrounded by a metal 
cylinder as cathode ; these are 
sealed in an. airtight enclosure filled 
with argon (or krypton), at about 
5 cm. Hg. The anode is connected 
through an amplifier to a pulse 
recorder. A single atomic particle 
entering the space between wire 
and cylinder ionises the gas, and 
the flow of electrons to the cathode 
produces a pulse. If 1 cm. Hg 
of alcohol vapour (or methane) is 
added, the pulse is rapidly quenched. 
By varying the. H.T. voltage across 
the electrodes different forms of 
dkeharge are obtained and different 
kinds of particles can be identified. 
See Radio-activity, in main text. 

Creneral Medical Cotmcil. By 

the Medical Act, 1950, the council’s 
functions as a disciplinary body 
were transferred to a medical 
disciplinary committee, with power 
to hear evidence on oath and to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. 
An appeal lies to the judicial 
committee of the privy council. 

General Service Medal* In 

1949 this medal was awarded for 
the action on the Yang-tse-kiang 
involving H.M.S. Amethyst (q.v. in 
N.V.). 

Genetics. At the Boviet 
Academy of Agriculttiral Science 
conference, July-Aug., 1948, a 
violent attack on Russian scientists 
who adhered to the Darwinian and 
Mendeliaa theory of heredity was 
launched by Prof. T. D. Lysenko, 
who claimM to have proved the 
Lamarckian theory of the inherit- 
ance of acquired charactaristios by 
experiments in budding and graft- 
ing, and accu^d his opponents of 
holding “ reactionary ” and *‘bour- 
geois ” ideas. The academy upheld 
Lysenko’s version of I. Y. Michu- 
rin’s theory, and a number of 
eminent Russian scientists were 
removed from their posts by the 
anademy of science^ which also 
sent a letter to Stalin apologisihg 
for its “ mistakes.” The “ hyaeaa.- 
ko controversy ” spread to the 
non-Commuxust world, where the 
majority of biologists opposed his 
beliefe and supported the dismissed 
Russian professors. CormtU Soviet 
Genetics and World Science, J. 
Huxley, 1949. 

G^eva. Canton of Bwltjeeriand. 
Fop. ( 1950 ) m, 265 . 

G^iam Ooiive^^ Four 

Ikternatipp^ Red oonven- 

'tidns werO adopted at Geneva^ Aug. 
12, 1949. One of the^ oonoernod 
with protection of civilians in war- 
time, was entirely new mad xnarised 
a step in international law. 
This called for the derignation in 
peace-time of ** security scones ” for 
wounded, ohildr^, mothers, and 
aged persons ; during actual fitting 
ih&ce should be, “neutral .zones ” 
for sick and wounded as well as for 
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non-combatants ; rules were laid 
down for the treatment of the in- 
habitants of occupied countries. 
The other three conventions, con- 
cerned with treatment of prisoners 
of war, care of wounded soldiers 
and sailors, and maritime warfare, 
were amendments of existing con- 
ventions. Although few represen- 
tatives signed for their govts, 
without some reservation, the total 
number of signatories on the pro- 
tection of civilians was 60, and on 
the remaining three conventions, 61. 

Creoy Tepe. Locality of N, 
Persia near L. Urmia. A series of 
objects varying from the A1 Ubaid 
period to the 2nd millennium b.c., 
excavated here, was presented to 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in 
1949. This was the first collection 
of objects ever made in this re^on 
by extensive scientific excavation. 

Germany. The division of the 
country into t%vo — a large western 
part ^^lde^ the control of the three 
western powers, the U.K., the 
U.S.A., and France, and a much 
smaller eastern part under Russian 
control — ^became more marked after 
1946. 

The coordination of W. Germany 
began with the setting up of a 
German bizonal economic council 
at Frankfort-on-Main by the British 
and U.S. occupation authorities in 
June, 1947. The pow’ers of this 
council were extended by a new 
charter in Feb., 1948 j and from 
ITov. 1* it took over the trade of 
the French-administered Lander. 
At its head was Hermann Piinder, 
once secretary of state of the Reich 
chancellery. Its first concern was 
the improvement of the bad food 
conditions prevailing as a result 
of a severe winter 1946-47, cur- 
rency disorder and inflation, the 
black market, and the stream of 
refugees and expelled persons from 
the E. ; but it and the Lander 
govts, also strove successfully for 
a general increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. 

Drastic ciirrency reform, strictly 
controlled in the west and more or 
less sham in the east, was imposed 
from June 21, 1948. More than 
90 p.o. of the Reiehmarks in 
circulation were cancelled, and a 
new deutsche Mark was created. 
Thereafter consumer goods re- 
appeared and industrial production 
rose rapidly from about 40 p.c. 
of the 1936 level to 78 p.c. by the 
end of 1948, 99 p.c. by mid-1960. 
Building, necessitated by the heavy 
destruction of the war and the 
increased population, was an im- 
pH^ant item in this development. 
The participation of W. Germany 
and W. Berlin in the European 
Recovery Programme in N.V.) 
was a main factor in recovery. 

Steady, though at first slow, 
progress towards the unification 
and eoonomie reintegration of the 
thrTO western zones culminated 
the drafting of a new eon- 
stituMon for a federal republic of 
, by a, provisional assembly 


meeting at Bonn. This constitution 
was approved by the tripartite 
military govt, in the west, May 12, 
1949, and the republic was pro- 
claimed May 23. Federal elections 
for the lower house (Bundestag), 
held Aug. 14, gave tlxe Christian 
Democratic Union 139 seats, the 
Social Democratic party 131, the 
(Liberal) Free Democratic party 52, 
the Bavarian party (regionalists) 17, 
the German party (right wing) 17, 
and the Commimists 16. The 
C.D.U., F.D.P., and German party 
formed a coalition, and on Sept. 12 
Theodor Heuss, leader of the 
F.D.P., was elected president. 
On Sept. 15 Konrad Adenauer, 
leader of the C.D.U., was elected 
chancellor, and formed a cabinet 
of 14 with nine C.D.U. members, 
three F.D.P., and two German 
party. Kurt Schumacher, leader 
of the Socialists and imsuccessful 
candidate for the presidency, led 
the opposition. 

The federal govt, had limited 
powers, the govts, of the Lander 
retaining considerable autonomy 
in e.g. miance, taxation, education, 
police. A federal coimcil (Bundes- 
rat), composed of representatives 
of the Lander appointed by their 
govts., served as an upper house. 
Bonn was selected as capital of 
the new republic. Allied military 
govt, ended Sept. 21, and was 
replaced by a civilian Allied high 
commission. In 1950, W.Germany 
was allowed to resume limited 
diplomatic relations abroad. Pro- 
posals made later in the year by the 
U.S. A. that Germany should be 
asked to provide troops for integra- 
tion into a W. European army were 
not welcomed by Adenauer, who 
in this had the support of a large 
number of his fellow countr 3 anen. 

Meanwhile, the conflict wiihin 
the Allied control council had 
culminated in a desertion of the 
council by the Russians, March 20, 

1 948. Henceforth they administered 
their zone without consultation 
with their Allies, and the area 
assumed increasingly the pattern 
of other Soviet satellite countries. 
The Socialist Unity party — a com- 
bination of a Communist minority 
and a much more numerous Socialist 
party brought about in 1946— came 
to power. A people’s council ” 
meeting in E. Berlin adopted 
May 30, 1949, a draft constitution, 
and on Oct. 7, 1949, a “ German 
Democratic republic ” was pro- 
claimed in B. Berlin. The “ people’s 
council ” declared itself a ** pro- 
visional people’s chamber,” and 
elected the Communist Wilhelm 
Pieck as president, the Socialist 
Unity party leader Otto Grotewohl 
as premier, and Walther Ulbricht, 
Moscow-trained Communist leader, 
as vice -premier. Ulbricht, backed 
by a heavily armed ** people’s 
police,” soon assumed virtually 
dictatorial powers. The E. German 
govt, signed an agreement with 
Poland July 6, 1950, cOnfibnned 
Nov. 28, accepting the Oder-Neisse 
line as the E. German frontier. 


Chiefly as a result of a continuing 
stream of refugees from the E., 
unemployment in W. Germany 
rose to more than two million 
during the winter of 1949-50, 
falling to 1.4 million by July 1, 
1950, by which time German 
exports had increased from the 
1948 average of 150 million deutsche 
marks to 550 million. See also in 
main text Air Lift ; Saar Basin. 

Gezira. Region of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. After June 30, 
1950, the Gezira irrigation scheme 
was administered by a board 
responsible to the govt. 

Giauque, William Francis (b. 
1895). American chemist. Born at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, May 12 
1895, and educated at California 
university, he was appointed in- 
structor in chemistry there, 1927, 
professor, 1934. Awarded the 
Chandler medal of Columbia univer- 
sity, 1936, for the invention and first 
application of the adiabatic da- 
magnetization method of producing 
temperatures below 1° absolute, he 
was awarded the Elliott Cresson 
medal of the Franklin institute the 
following year. W’’ith H. L. Johnson, 
he discovered oxygen isotopes 17 and 
18 by means of the absorption of 
sunlight in the earth’s atmosphere. 
He was awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry, 1949, for studies in the 
behaviour of matter in temperatures 
close to absolute zero, 

Gide, A. P. G. This French 

writer died in Paris, Feb. 19, 1961. 

Gironde. Dept, of l^rance. 
The worst of the fires which devas- 
tated 399,000 acres of the forests 
of the Landes in Aug., 1949, 
occurred in the Gironde dept., 
where 84 firefighters were killed. 

Ginliano, Salvatore (1923-50). 
Sicilian bandit. Born at Montelepre 
near Palermo^ in 1923, he was in 
1943 a clerk in Palermo, and also 
a black market dealer in rationed 
foods. Caught carrying a sack of 
flour by carabinieri, he shot one 
of them dead, and escaped, an 
outlaw. Bound him he gathered 
a band of other lawless men, among 
whom and in the countryside he 
posed as a champion of the libera- 
tion of Sicily. By 1960, he and 
his band had killed some 160 
persons, including 102 policemen, 
and wounded many more. Put on 
trial at Viterbo in his absence, he 
was charged vdth 105 murders 
and more than 200 crimes of kid- 
napping, extortion, and blackmail. 

In 1949, a new commander of 
the local carabinieri, Colonel Luca 
from Piedmont, was appointed. 
He replaced the Sicilians in hie 
force by men from north Italy, 
then succeeded in persuading 
Giuliano’s lesser followers to return 
to lawful life, captured 26 of the 
more important, and eventually 
surprised Giuliano and five com- 
panions in a house at Castelvetrano, 
some 30 m. from Montelepre, his 
usual centre of operations, Giuliano 
was shot dead July 6, 1950, in 
trying to make his escape. 
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Glyndeboume. There were no 
opera seasons here during 1947-49, 
but the theatre was reopened in 
1950, when the first post-war Mozart 
festival was given. 

Goddard, Ratker Goddard, 
Baron (b. 1877). British judge. 
Educated at Marlborough and at 
Trinity Coll., 
Oxford, he be- 
came a K.C. in 
1923. He was 
recorder of 
Poole from 1917 
to 1925, then of 
Bath until 1928, 
then of Ply- 
mouth until 
1932, when he 
was appointed 
a high court judge in the king’s 
bench div. In 1938 he was made 
lord justice of appeal and in 1944 a 
lord of appeal in ordinary, becoming 
lord chief justice of England in 1946. 
In 1948, when proposals for the ex- 
perimental suspension of capital 
punishment for five years, having 
passed the house of commons, were 
being discussed by the lords, God- 
dard advanced forcible arguments 
for its retention, and his speech had 
probably a direct effect on the final 
vote which rejected the proposals. 

Gold. The transmutation of 
mercury into gold was accomplished 
in 1949, See Alchemy, in N.V. 

Gold Coast. After the end of 
the becond Great War increasing 
efforts were made to give the 
Africans of the Gold Coast a greater 
share in the government of the 
colony. A constitution, inaugur- 
ated March, 1946, set up a new 
legislative council, which was the 
first legislature of a tropical African 
colony to have an elected African 
majority. 

But serious riots broke out in 
Accra, Feb .-March, 1948, involving 
loss of life, and these had to be 
quelled by force. A commission of 
inquiry reported inter alia wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the 1946 
constitution because it left so much 
power in the hands of the chiefs 
“ whose star was on the wane.” 
Educated Africans coidd see no 
prospect of political power under 
the new constitution. 

A new committee on constitu- 
tional reform, consisting entirely 
of Africans under the chairmanship 
of Judge Coussey, was set up in 
Jan., 1949. Its report, published in 
the following Oct., dealt with local 
and re^onal administration as well 
as central govt., and laid stress on 
keeping and bringing up to date 
the institution of the chieftaincy. 
Most of its recommendations were 
accepted by the British govt. The 
franchise was extended in D^. to 
men and women over 21 with a 
residence qualification, on payment 
of an annual tax of 4s. A new 
constitution proclaimed Dec. 30, 
1950, provided for a central legis- 
lature of 84 (76 Africans, 9 Euro- 
peans), and a cabinet responsible 
to it of 11 (8 Africans, 3 Europeans). 



Elections held in Feb., 1951, for 
which some 40 p.c. of eligible persons 
had registered, gave 34 seats to the 
Convention People’s party, which 
aimed at independence within the 
Commonwealth in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and had support from 
some dozen other members. 

Goodwood. The war-time 
Goodwood airfield (adjoining the 
horse-race track) was made into a 
motor racing track by the eJuke of 
Richmond. Racing began 1948, 
Gottwald, Klement (b. 1896). 
Czecho-Slovak president. Born ah 
Austrian at Desice, S. Moravia, 
Nov. 23, 1896, 
he worked first 
as a Joiner. He 
served in the 
First Great War, 
joined the Com- 
munist party, 
1922, and be- 
came its sec.- 
gen., 1929. Dur- 
ing the German 
occupation he 
escaped to Moscow, returning in 

1945 to become vice-premier in 
Fierlinger’s govt. When in the 

1946 election the left-wing bloc 
secured a majority, Gottwald be- 
came premier of a left-wing 
coalition govt. 

He opposed the Marshall plan, 
and enforced the nationalisation 
of all enterprises with more than 
50 employees, and of the agrarian 
estates. After the Communist coup 
of Feb., 1948 (see Czecho-Slovakia, 
in N.V,), a new constitution was 
drawn up under Communist pres- 
sure, and elections in May on joint 
electoral lists eliminated the oppo- 
sition. Benes’s reluctance to sign 
the new constitution led him to 
resign, and the new assembly un- 
animously chose Gottwald to suc- 
ceed Benes as president. 

The town of Zlin in C 2 »cho- 
Slovakia was renamed Gottwaldov 
in 1948. 

Gould, Sir Fbancob Cab- 

RTTTHEBS. His eldest son Alec, 
mentioned in. the same entry, died 
Sept. 5, 1948. 

Graziani, Rodolfo. Italian 
soldier. On May 1, 1950, he was 
sentenced in Rome to 19 years’ 
imprisonment for collaboration with 
the Germans. Reduction of the 
sentence by the time already spmit 
in custody and under various am- 
nesties led to his release Aug. 28, 
1960. 

Greece. From mid-1946, the 
conflict betw^ the govt, (ri^t 
Wing and moderate) and the 
Communist E.AM. (Ethnikon 
i^eleuthedkon Metapon, national 
liberation front) developed into 
open war, fostered by assistance to 
the rebels from Greece’s^ Russian 
satellite neighbours Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. Greece brought 
a complaint against these neigh- 
bours before the U.N. security 
council in Dec,, and a X7.N. per- 



manent commission, appointed in 
Oct., 1947, to watch the situation 
in the Balkans, confirmed the truth 
of the Greek charges. 

In Aug., 1947, “ General Markos” 
(Markos Vafiades), leader of the 
rebels, proclaimed Greece a republic 
with himself at its head ; in Dec. he 
announced the setting up of a 
“ provisional govt.” The rebel 
forces, when forced to withdraw, 
took with them children and other 
civilians from the towns and 
villages they had captured and 
abandoned ; these children, esti- 
mated to number 28,000, were 
dispersed among the Soviet satellite 
countries, and all efforts by the 
U.N. to secure their return to 
Greece proved vain. The Greek 
economy meanwhile continued to 
deteriorate. 

Yugoslav support of the rebels 

f -ew steadily less active after 
ugosl avia’s expulsion from the 
Cominform in July, 1948. During 
July and Aug. the Greek army 
successfully attacked in the Gram- 
mes mts., bordering Albania ; an- 
other successful campaign in the 
Vitsi mts. in W. Macedonia 
followed. Isolated guerilla attacks 
in Thessaly and the Feloponnese 
were also countered. Fighting died 
down in Oct., but was active again 
during the winter. More than 
4,000 rebels, attacking Fiorina 
(W. Macedonia) in Feb., 1949, 
were decisively beaten and driven 
off. The Peloponnese was cleared 
by March. April brought renewed 
attacks from Albania in the 
Grammes mts. ; the rebels were 
defeated with heavy losses. In a 
battle fought in the Vitso area on 
Aug. 16, 1949, 1,931 rebels were 
killed or captured, the remainder, 
some 5,000, leaving behind supplies 
and equipment when they escaped 
to Albania or Yugoslavia. By the 
end of Aug. govt, troops were in 
control of the Grammes area, and 
the civil war appeared to be at an 
end. During June, 1946-Haj*ch, 
1949, rebel losses were estimated 
at 70,000 killed, surrendered, or 
captured ; govt, losses were 37,934 
Mlled, wounded, or missing. Mar- 
tial law was lifted in the south of 
Greece on Dec. 24, 1949, elsewhere 
on Feb. 8, 1950. The last British 
troops, some 600, left Greece on 
Feb. 6, 1960. See aieo European 
Recovery Programme in N.V. 

Greem^ddi Observatory. The 

solar and chronometer d^ts. and 
the nautical ehnanac omee were 
inetalled at fiurstnaonoerb: by 
1950 ; the mcve^ was to be com- 
pleted m 1953. 

Greenvtood, AsstBjm. British 
politician. He resigned ofSee in 
Sept., 1947. 

Ckromid Nett Sdiente. Scheme 
launched in 1946 by the Brituh 
govt. In May, 1946, the ’CT.N. food 
and agriculture oiganization recom- 
mended that, to help meet a short- 
age of oils and fats, more oil^seed 
crops should be grown. Later 
that year the United Africa Oo. (a 
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subsidiary of Unilover, one of the 
largest companies in the world 
making margarine and soaps) 
suggested to the British govt, that 
large-scale production of ground 
nuts would be possible in British 
Bast Africa. 

A mission headed by A. J. 
Wakefield, formerly director of 
agriculture in Tanganyika, was 
sent to E. Africa by the secretary” 
for the colonies, and reported very 
favourably on the suitability of 
certain districts in Kenya, Tangan- 
yika, and N. Rhodesia for large- 
scale, mechanised production of 
ground nuts. The govt.’s intention 
to embark on the scheme was 
announced by John Strachey, 
minister of food, Kov. 25, 1946, and 
the United Africa Co. was appointed 
agent to manage its initial stage. 

A white paper issued Feb. 6, 1 947, 
recommended a five-year develop- 
ment plan for 107 areas of 30,000 
acres each — 80 in Tanganyika, 
17 in ]Sr. Rhodesia, 10 in Kenya. It 
was est. that by 1950-51 the ground 
nut harvest would be 600,000 tons 
— enough to supply about a third 
of the additional fats required by 
the U.K. to meet all her needs. The 
cost over six years was est. at 
£24,000,000, including £4,750,000 for 
agricultural machinery, £1,250,000 
for a new rly. and port. Cost of 
ground nuts was expected to be just 
over £14 a ton (compared with the 
then current market price of £32). 

Work began in Tanganyika at 
the beginning of Feb., 1 947. Plans 
for a new deejj water port, Mtwara, 
in S. Tanganyika on Mikindani bay, 
and a rly. connecting it with a 
development area around Kaching- 
wea, at a cost of £4,000,000, were 
accepted by the British govt, in 
April, 1947. During 1947, 7,000 
acres in all were cleared and 
planted. On March 1, 1948, the 
overseas food corporation, set up 
by the Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act, Feb. 10, 1948, and re- 
sponsible to the ministry of food, 
took over the management of the 
E. Africa ground nuts scheme. 

The corporation’s first annual 
report, issued Kov. 1, 1949, covered 
the period March' 1, 1948, to 
March 31, 1949. Liabilities incurred 
amounted already to £23,200,000 
(including £9,000,000 by the 
U.A. Co. during its 16 months of 
management). There had been 
development in three areas — . 
Kon^vm, Urambo, Kachingwea. 
Conditions at Kongwa had proved 
adverse — ^rainfall was low (about 
20 ins. a year) and unreliable, the 
budi was difficult to clear (the 
machinery used, designed for 
Amenoan conditions, was not , 
robust enough for Afiican), and ' 
the soil was highly abrasive. 
^RsdniaU at Urambo was rather 
heitoi aud the soil appeared to 
b^ aaom DevcSopment at 

had be^ on a small, 
fficpmuqehthl scale only. Cost of 
olt^aring the bush had been nearly 
£40 an acre (instead of an est. 

At Kongwa, 25,105 


acres were planted with ground 
nuts, 19,429 acres with , sunflower 
(a “ breaking in ” and rotation 
crop), 1,733 acres with maize ; at 
Urambo, 487 acres with ground 
nuts, 2,052 acres with sunflower, 
250 acres with maize. Severe 
drought limited the crop for 1 947- 
48 to 2,150 tons of unshelled 
ground nuts (528 Ib. of unshelled 
nuts per acre instead of an est. 
850 Ih. of shelled nuts), 800 tons 
of sunflower seed. 

The year 1949 was again exces- 
sively dry. On Nov, 19 the minister 
of food announced that 'Wakefield 
and J. N. Rosa, another member 
of the mission which had reported 
favourably on the scheme at its 
inception, had been dismissed from 
membership of the overseas food 
corporation ; the chairman. Sir Leslie 
Plummer, resigned in June, 1950. 

During 1949-50, 83,000 acres 
of a total of 90,000 acres cleared, 
were planted. Harvests gathered 
up to the end of June, 1950, were : 
Kongwa 320 lb. of unshelled nuts 
per acre, from 3,100 acres, 90 lb. of 
sunflower seed an acre from 
32,100 acres, 700 lb. of maize per 
acre from 1,900 acres, 780 lb. of 
sorghum per acre from 620 acres ; 
Urambo, 810 lb. of unshelled nuts 
an acre from 2,700 acres, 140 lb. of 
sunflower seed per acre from 
7,950 acres, 700 ib. of maize an 
acre from 870 acres ; Nachingwea, 
800 lb. of unshelled nuts per acre 
from 250 acres ; 400 lb. of sun- 
flower seed per acre from 150 acres. 
Total tonnage: 1,600 tons of un- 
shelled ground nuts, 1,800 tons of 
sunflower seed, 860 tons of maize, 
180 tons of sorghum. Develop- 
ment continued, but as part of 
govt, long-term plans for develop- 
ing bacl^ard areas rather than 
with any idea of increasing rapidly 
the world’s supply of edible oils. 
Legislation to transfer direction of 
the new plans to the colonial office, 
and to write off £36,600,000 spent 
by the overseas food corporation 
on the original scheme to the end 
of March, 1951, proposed in a white 
paper (Grad. 8126), Jan. 9, 1951, was 
introduced a month later. See 
Tanganyika map in main text. 

Guadeloupe. This, with its 
dependencies, became a department 
of France, Jan. 1, 1947. 

Guided Missile. Self-propelled 
explosive missile guided to its 
target by means of a gyroscopic 
or radio-controlling unit. Such 
weapons were introduced by the 
Germans in the Second Great War, 
the most notable being the fljring 
bomb, the rocket bomb, and the 
glider bomb. Neither the flsdng nor 
the rocket bomb was an accurate 
weapon ; glider bombs could be 
launched and guided only from 
aircraft flying at a comparativdiy 
low altitude. 

After the Second Great War, 
theoretical and practical investiga- 
tion made by the U.S.A. and others 
showed that a guided rocket could' 
be made to strike only within 


15 m. of the point aimed at from a 
range of 200 m. ; at a range of 2,000 
miles, the error might be between 
150 and 200 m. Moreover, enemy 
jamming of the wavelength of the 
radio frequencies guiding the missile 
to its target could throw it still 
farther off course. Work was there- 
fore concentrated on developing 
short-range, radio-controlled 
missiles for use against raiding 
bombers. 

The most efficient of these, 
operated on the ram -jet principle, 
could be either shot out of a gun 
on the ground or in defending 
aircraft, or driven by rockets. 
Once the ram- jet came into opera- 
tion the missile travelled at bullet 
speed and had an effective range 
of 30 m. The nose of the missile 
had a radio proximity fuse which 
detonated the explosive charge 
when it came within destructive 
range of the target. 

The British A.A. Fairey guided 
missile could be accurately radio- 
controlled on to a target up to 
4 m. distant. The U.S. Bat, with 
a radar nose, had a similar range ; 
it was first tested at Wendover, 
Utah, in 1947. 

Another type of guided missile, 
the homing torpedo, consisted of 
an ordinary torjjedo with, in its 
nose, an acoustic device which, 
picking up the echo from a ship, 
actuated the torpedo’s steering 
mechanism and guided it to the 
target ; it exj^loded on impact. 
Short-range guided rockets fitted 
with radio-proximity fuses were 
developed for saturation bombard- 
ment of armour in land warfare. 
See Rocket Propulsion and Weapons 
(main text). 

Giutavus V. King of Sweden. 
He died at Drottningholm Palace, 
Stockholm, Oct. 29, 1950, and his 
elder son (b.l882) succeeded as 
Gustavus VI. 

Gwynn, Stephen Lxroius. Irish 
author. He died in Dublin, June 
11, 1960. 

Gwyime, Howell Aethtje. 
British journalist. He died June 
26, 1950. 

Haifa. The Arab- Jewish tension 
following the setting up of the 
state of Israel {q.v. in N.V.) led to a 
suspension of the transmission of oil 
through the pipe line from Iraq and 
by tanker through the Suez Canal. 
The Haifa refinery, after being 
closed for two years, was reopened 
Aug. 28, 1960, to refine oil from 
the western hemisphere. 

Hailsham, Uottolas MoGaeel 
Hogg, 1st Viscount. He died at 
his home at Hailsham, Sussex, 
Aug. 16, 1950, and was succeeded 
by his son Quintin Hogg, M.P. for 
Oxford 1938-60. 

Ham (Surrey). Ham House, 
with its collection of 17th cent, 
furniture, waa opened to the public 
in 1960 ; it had been given to the 
National Trust in 1948 and leased 
to the' ministry of works, the 
contents* being under the super- 
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vision of the Victoria and Albert 
zniiseiim. 

Hamburg. The first census 
after the war, October 29, 1946, 
showed a pop. figure of 1,406,158. 
Statistics of July, 1947, gave 
42 p.c. of all Hamburg’s buildings 
as destroyed or severely damaged ; 
the remaining number of dwellings, 
mostly flats, as 286,000, represent- 
ing 53 p.c. of the pre-war number. 
Yet the pop. at the end of 1948 was 
est. at nearly 2,000,000, as in 1939. 
Plans to increase the capacity of 
the port to handle cargoes from 
9,600,000 tons a year to 15,000,000 
tons (pre-war figure was 26,000,000 
tons) were announced in 1950. 

Hamilton, (A. W.) Pateick. 
British di'amatist. His Autobio- 
graphy was pub. 1948. 

Hammer, Throwing the. A 
world’s record throw of 195 ft. 
5J in. was made by I. Nemeth 
(Hungary), 1949. 

Harbin. With the rest of 
Manchuria, Harbin was again in 
Communist control by the end of 
1948. 

Harmer, Sir Sidney Frederic. 
This British scientist died Oct. 
22, 1950. 

Harriman, William Averell. 
American diplomat. In 1960 Presi- 
dent Truman appointed Harriman 
his special assistant on foreign 
policy. 

Harwood, Sm Henry. British 
sailor. He died June 9, 1950. 

Hawaii. A bill to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii was passed by the 
TJ.S. house of representatives in 
March, 1960- 

Health, Ministry of. Respon- 
sibility for housing was transferred 
to the ministry of local govt, and 
planning (formerly town and coun- 
try planning) Jan., 1951. 

Health Service. See National 
Health Service in N.V. 

Heart, 3>iseases of. During 
1948-49 six out of nine selected 
cases of mitral stenosis were 
successfully treated at Guy’s hospi- 
tal, London, by vidvulotomy, an 
operation within the heart. 

ROBERT. Aus- 
tralian dancer, choreographer, and 
actor. During the 1948 festival at 
Stratford-on-Avon he played Shy- 
lock, King John, and PCamlet. 
He was choreographer and prmder 
da/nse/wr of the film The Red Shoes 
(1948), In 1949 and 196«^ he 
visited the IT.SAl. end Canada 
with the Sadler’s Wells ballet, of 
which he ceased to be a regular 
member Nov., 1950. 

Hess, Walter Rudolf (b. 
1881). Swiss physiologist. Bom at 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland, March 17, 
1881, and educated in Switeerland 
Germany, he specialised in 
diseases of the eye and brain, and 
■ from 1917 was director of the 
physiological institute of Zurich 
university. President of the inter- 
national congress of physiology in 


1938, he was in 1949 joint winner, 
with A. E. Moniz, of the Nobel 
prize for phj'siology and medicine. 

Heiiss, Theodor (b. 1884). 
First president of the federal re- 
public of W. Germany. Born at 

Brackenheim, 

Wurttemherg, 
Jan. 31, 1884, 
he studied in 
Munich and 
Stras boil rg, 
becoming a 
disciple of the 
reformer Nau- 
mann. who en- 
trusted Heuss 
with the 
editorship of Die Hilfe, 1905. In 
1912 he took over the Heilbronn 
daily Neckarzeitung. After the 
First Great War he sat in the 
R-eichstag as a democrat, and be- 
came director and lecturer at Berlin 
political academy. A scathing 
analysis of the Nazi ideology, 
Hitler’s Way, 1932, provoked the 
immediate dismissal of Heuss when 
Hitler took power. In retirement he 
wrote biographies of Naumann 
(1937) and Liebig. Occupying troops 
in 1945 found Heuss in a Heidelberg 
attic and made him Wiirttemberg’s 
minister of education. The next 
year he became professor of 
history and politics at Stuttgart 
technical university and Liberal 
leader in the regional diet. At the 
Bonn assembly he took a decisive 
part in creating the federal con- 
stitution; and was elected presi- 
dent of the new federal Germany, 
Sept. 12, 1949, by the federal 
convention (compose of the 402 
members of the Bundestctg ap.d 402 
members from the LancUage) by 
416 votes out of 760. Fron. Hoyss. 

Hidiens, Robert S. British 
novelist. He died at Zurich, July 
20, 1950. 

BKmkrJial tTniozi. Pop. (1950 
est.) 1,080,000. 

Sroshima. This Japanese 
city, consisting by the end of 1950 
of shoddy, dirty, one-storey wooden 
huts, had by then become a busy 
centre of tourists seeking atomic 
bomb souvenirs. 

Hiss Case. Perjury trial in the 
U.S.A. It arose out of evidence 
given by Whittakear Chambers, an 
ex-Communist, before' the tJ.S. 
house of representatives committee 
on un-American activities. On 
Aug. 3, 1948, he stated that, when 
he was a member of the Communist 
party, 1924-38, among a Communist 
unde]:grouB.d group in Wasihington; 
with vdmm he kept in touch was 
Alger !]^ss, one of Firaipfclin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal young men, who in 
1936 entered the state dept., was 
one of the advisers accompanying 
Roosevelfc to Yalta, was seo.-gea. of 
T7.S. delegation to ^e San 
Francisco oonfOTenee, and in 194^ 
48 was director of Carnegie 
endowment for international pea^. 

Giving evidence next day. Hiss 
swore that he had never he&a. a 
Communist, and denied all know- 


ledge of Chambers. On Aug. 25, 
however, brought face to face with 
him in a New York hotel. Hiss 
recognized him as “ George Cross- 
ley,” a free-lance journalist he had 
met some dozen times during 
1934-36. In a broadcast Chambers 
repeated his accusations and, at 
the urgent persuasion of his 
friends. Hiss started an action for 
slander, claiming 75,000 dollars 


Hiss’s lawyers asked Chambers 
if he had any documentary proof 
of his assertions. He produced, 
Nov. 17, a number of typewritten 
documents which, he said, came 
from the state dept, and had been 
given to him by Hiss. The house 
committee on un-American activi- 
ties thereupon subpoenaed Cham- 
bers, directing him to produce these 
and any other material he might 
have, and on Dec. 2 he handed in 
five micro-films containing 200 
photographs of what purported to 
be govt, documents. These, he 
said, he had kept in a hollowed-out 
pumpkin at his Maryland farm. 
The documents bore dates during 
Jan.-April, 1938, and some were 
said to be in Hiss’s handwriting. 

On Dec. 6, before a federal grand 
jury investigating alleged Commu- 
nist spying. Chambers declared 
that during 1934-38 he had 
regularly collected confidential doc- 
uments from Hiss and other un- 
confessed Communists in the state 
dept., had had micro-films made of 
them, returned the documents, and 
passed the films to Col. Bykov,^ a 
Russian agent. Hiss and his wife 
were called to give evidence before 
the grand jury, which ordered his 
arrest, Dec. 15, on a charge of 
perju^. (Under the U.S, Statute 
of Limitations, he could not be 
charged with espionage since the 
charges related to acts alleged to 
have been committed more than 
three years earlier.): 

The case came on before the New 
York federal district court on 
May 31, 1949, and continued imtil 
July 8, when the jury, after 29 
hours’ deliberation, aonoimced that 
they could not agree j ^ht were for 
conviction, four for acquittal. The 
judj^ discharged them, and ordered 
a retriaL The second trial began on 
Nov. 17, and continued until 
Jan. 21, 1950, when the jury, after 
24 hours’ conaiderarioiL returned a 
verdict of g^uilty. Hiss was con- 
demned to five years’ impi^soiijiDent 
and, pending: an appeal, releasied on 
10,000 dolem i Hie was dis- 

barti^ as an ajbto m New York 
state,'lk|ay' 2.'"': ; , ' , 

The 0.S. cireniti ceurt of appeal 
eonfinned Hlss^ei oonvwrfaon, iSkci, 7, 
1950 ; and rejected his appeal for a 
rehearing Jan. 4, 1951; Cto Japu: 27 
be appealed to the Supreme ©onrt, 
on grounds that the ciiodit 
court had made four errors. 

No jury would have toeHeved 
Chambers unsuppocted’ by otber 
evidexice — ^he confessed in court to 
being a liar, a fopner C omm u nis t 
spy, and a peijuretf ; but Hiss’s 
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lawyers were not able to produce a 
com^incing explanation of certain 
of the documents, some tj’ped on a 
typewriter that had at one time 
belonged to Hiss, others allegedly in 
Hiss’s own handwriting. 

Consult A Generation on Trial : 
U.S.A. i\ Alger Hiss, A. Cooke, 
1950 : Seeds of Treason, R. de 
Toledano & V, Lasky, 1950. 

Hittites» At Karatepe in the 
foothills of the Taurus iVIts. in Tur- 
key, near the Jeyhan river, archaeo- 
logical excavations brought to light 
in 1947 walls covered with bilingual 
inscriptions (Phoenician and Hit- 
tite), believed to be identical in 
sense. It was hoped that from these 
experts would at last be able to 
decipher Hittite hieroglyphs and 
thereby greatly increase imowledge 
of the history of Asia Minor in the 
period from the loth to the 6th 
century B.O. 

Hogg, Qxjintin. British philan- 
thropist. His grandson, also 
Quintin Hogg, mentioned in the 
same entry, succeeded his father as 
the 2nd Viscount Hailsham in 1950. 

Holy Island. Govt, approval 
to proposals to establish an anti- 
tank gun range some 2^ m. from 
Holy Island was given in 1948, in 
spite of opposition by the bishop of 
Newcastle and others. 

Hong Kong. Hop. (est. 1950) 

2,250,000. 

Hoover Dam. This, the original 
name of the great dam across the. 
Colorado river, U.S.A., also called 
Boulder Dam (g.v. in main text), 
was officially restored in 1947. 

Himgary. A general election 
in Aug., 1947, produced a national 
assembly of 100 Communists (27*5 
p.c. of the seats, with but 22 p.c. of 
the votes), 68 Smallholders, 67 
Sooial Democrats, 36 National 
Peasants, who formed a govt, bloc 
of 271 a^nst an opposition of 60 
Popular Democrats, 49 Himgarian 
Independents, 18 Independent De- 
mocrats, and 13 others. Lajos 
Dinnyes, chosen prime minister 
after Nagy’s self-imposed exile, 
re-formed his cabinet to include 
as vice -premiers the Communist 
Matyas Bakosi and the Social 
Democrat Arpad Szakasits. Many 
ex-ministers were imprisoned ; 
others fled the country, and several 
Hungarian diplomats left, the ser- 
vice and took refuge abroad. 

The Allied control commission 
withdrew in Sept., 1947, but certain 
Bussian forces remained “ to safe- 
guard communications.” In Feb,, 
1948, a Hungarian delegation 
h^ded by the president, Zoltan 
Tildy, visited Moscow, Dinnyes 
signing a twenty-year pact of 
friendship and alliance with Russia 
on the 18th. Subsequently Hun- 
gary fell into line with ]&emlin 
policy, e,g. in closing the Danube 
to the west, in refusing Marshall 
aid, and in supporting Uie Comin- 
form and ostracising Marshal Tito. 
Jn ho3?ae politics, the ^ Socialist 
party was Split, its left wing merg- 


ing with the Communists in June, 
1948, to form the Workers’ party. 
The Smallholders were also split 
between members ready to cooper- 
ate completely with the Commun- 
ists, and others who objected to 
subservience to Moscow. Gradually 
the whole economic system came 
under state ownership or state 
direction- From Feb., 1948, all 
business enterprises employing more 
than 100 were nationalised, from 
Dee., 1949, all those employing 
more than ten. These measures 
were carried out by decree without 
reference to the national assembly. 

Tildy was made to resign the 
presidency, July 30, 1948, follow- 
ing the arrest of his son-in-law for 
alleged acts of treason. He was 
succeeded by Szakasits, who had 
been a chief mover in the mer^'ng 
of his party with the Communists. 
Dinnyes resigned the premiership, 
Dec. 9, and was followed by 
another Smallholder, Istvan Dobi. 

The R.C. church had always had 
OTeat political power in Hungary, 
for the king had been accustomed 
to consult the primate on all 
important occasions; the church 
also possessed the traditional 
loyalty of the peasantry. One of 
the aims of the republic was to 
reduce its power, under the land 
reform of 1945, the church, for- 
merly the largest single land -owner 
in Hungary with 1,128,000 acres, 
lost more than a million acres. A 
law of June 16, 1948, nationalised 
and secularised all schools. The 
Protestant denominations accepted 
terms from the govt., and secured 
the return of their secondary 
schools ; the R.C. church would not 
negotiate unless its property were 
returned. Numerous clergy were 
arrested in Dec., 1948, on charges 
of espionage, conspiring with foreign 
enemies, etc. ; and a world sensa- 
tion was caused by the arrest of the 
primate himself. Cardinal Minds - 
zenty, on Deo. 27. At his trial, 
Feb. 3-8, 1 949, he was found guilty, 
on his own confession,” of trea- 
son, espionage, and currency 
offences, and was condemned to 
life imprisonment. 

Elections held on a single list. 
May 15, 1949, produced a com- 
pletely subservient national assem- 
bly which adopted, Aug. 18, a new 
constitution based on that of 
Russia. The office of president of 
the republic was abolished, 
Szakasits becoming chairman of the 
presidium. Vice-premier Rakosi, 
secretary general of the Workers’ 
party, became virtual dictator of 
Hungary. Purges that followed 
inside the Workers’ party suggested 
its unity was not complete, and the 
increasing tension between Tito 
and the Cominform led to accusa- 
tions of Titoism against suspected 
dissidents. The Communist min- 
ister of the interior, Laszlo 
was executed Oct. 16, after a sensa- 
tional trial with seven others ; all 
eight confessed to the charges made 
against them of spying and con- 
^iraoy. Similar tnals foUowed, as 


well as trials of alleged saboteurs, 
most of whom were accused of 
opposing the collectivisation of 
agriculture that followed the post- 
war breaking up of large estates. 
In May, 1950, Szakasits was made 
to resign, and was replaced by 
another former Social Democrat, 
Sandor Ronai. 

Besides her treaty with Russia, 
Hungary made treaties of mutual 
assistance during 1948 with Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. She entered 
into trade agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia, 1945, Poland and Sweden, 
1946, Austria and Russia, 1947, 
and the U.K., 1948. Her relations 
with the west deteriorated, how- 
ever, and negotiations for a renewal 
of the trade agreement with the 
U.K. were suspended in Dec., 1949, 
in consequence of the arrest of 
Edgar Sanders, a British subject, 
on charges of spying. With Robert 
A. Vogeler, a U.S. citizen, and Imre 
Geiger, a Hungarian, all three 
employees of an American co. 
operating in Hungary, he was 
brought to trial Feb. 17, 1950. All 
three made the customary plea of 
guilty ; Sanders was condemned 
to 13 years’, Vogeler to 15 years’, 
imprisonment ; Geiger was con- 
demned to death, and executed 
May 10. No member of the British 
or American diplomatic service was 
allowed to establish contact with 
Sanders or Vogeler before, during, 
or after trial. 

Hyderabad, State of India. 

Pop. (1960 est.) 17,690,000. 

Hydroponics. The system of 
growing plants with their roots con- 
tinuously immersed in a liquid 
culture medium was first developed 
by N. F. Gericke in California. It 
has not proved equally successful 
in Great Britain, or even in the 
eastern states of the U.S. This is 
believed to be chiefly due to the 
much lower intensity of sunlight . 
available. Two other systems of 
soilless culture have been tried out 
in England, with considerable 
success. In one the plants are grown 
in sand and the nutrient solution 
is supplied by surface watering or 
automatic drip-feed. In sub- 
irrigation culture, the plants are 
pown in gravel or crushed clinker 
m waterproof tanks, into which the 
nutrient solution is pumped from 
time to time and then allowed to 
run off. Tomatoes, carnations, 
orchids, and other high-value crops 
have been produced commercially 
by sand culture, and the sub- 
irrigation system is used by the 
R.A.F. to provide fresh vegetables 
at desert stations. 

lUinium. The name of this 
chemical element was officially 
changed in 1949 to promethium. 

Illustrated London Hews, 
Tbcb. Bruce Ingram received a 
knighthood in 1950, the year in 
which he celebrated his fiftieth 
year as editor. ■ 

India. The pop. of the repubKo 
was ' estimated in 1950 to be 
347,340,000. 




Indonesia. The federal govt, 
of the U.S.T. and the govt, of the 
republic of Indonesia signed in 
Jakarta an agreement providing 
for the formation of a unitary 
(instead of a federal) state. May 19, 
i960. The new state, with ten 
provs., was proclaimed on Aug. 15. 

Ingram, Eex. Irish- American 
film director. He died July 21, 
1950. 

Inman, Philip Albert Inman, 
Baron. This British administra- 
tor resigned the chairmanship of 
the hotels executive of British Elya. 
Jan., 1951. 

Inonii, Ismet. Turkish states- 
man. His People’s party, which had 
been in power in Turkey continu- 
ously since 1923, was heavily de- 
feated in the general election of 
May, 1950, by the Democratic 
party, Inonii himself was defeated 
at Ankara but returned at Malatia, 
and led the opposition in the new 
parliament. He was succeeded as 
president of Turkey by Celal Bayar 
(g.u. in N.V.). 

International Trade Organ- 
ization. Body first proposed by 
the Ecoxtoznio and Social Council of 
the IJ.N. in 1946, with the object of 
expanding world trade by removing 
trade barriers. A preparatory 
committee was appointed, and 
early in 1947 a okafting sub- 
committee met in New lork to 
draw up a world trade charter. 
The preparatory committee discuss- 
ed its proposals in Geneva and 
London, and the charter was 
signed at Havana, March 28, 1948, 
by 53 states, but ratification was 
delayed owing to increasing inter- 
national tension. Tariff negotiations 
were conducted from time to time. 
But at the beginning of 1951 both 
the U.S.A. and the U.K. decided 
not to ratify the charter. 

&an.^ In 1949 the name Persia 
was officially resumed by ^e 
Iranian govt, in dealing with 
foreign countries. 

Irian. Name given by Indo- 
nesia to New Guinea. 

Isaacs, G. A. This British poli- 
tician became minister of pensions 
Jan«, 1951. 

Israel. Independent republic 
of Western Asia. It came into ex- 
istence at 4 p.m. on' May 14, 
1948, eight hours before the expiry 
of the British mandate for Palestine, 
when David Ben-Gipdon (g.v. in 
N.y,); in a broadcast from Tel Aviv, 
proclaimed .an independent Jewish 
state, Israel, with himself as priine 
minister and minister of defence; 
The first act of his provisional govt, 
was to declare the state open to all 
Jews. Chaim Weizmann, a fonner 
president of the world Zionist 
organization, accepted an invitation 
to be provisional president. Dejacto 
recognition was* accorded to Israel 
by the TJ.S.A. on the same day, by 
Russia on May 17. The U.K. did 
not recognize the new state (whose 
boundaries were still unsettled) 


until Jan. 30, 1949. By the end of 
1950 Israel had also been recog- 
nized de facto by all countries of 
the British Commonwealth except 
Pakistan and Ceylon ; by all the 
countries of Europe except Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece ; by most 
countries of Central and S. Anierica; 
and by Persia. She was accepted 
as a member of the 'CJI., May 11, 
1949, at her third application. 

The Israeli parliament (knesset) 
decided June 13, 1950, against the 
adoption of a written constitution. 
From Sept, of the same year, nearly 
all the land of Israel was placed 
under national ownership. 

Fighting which occurred in Juno, 

1948, between Hagana, reconsti- 
tuted the regular Israeli defence 
force, and the terrorist body Irgun 
{see Palestine in main text) led the 
provisional govt, on June 24 to 
outlaw all armed bodies except 
Hagana. Irgun thereupon an- 
noimced that it did not recognize 
the provisional govt., but on 
Sept. 2 expressed willingness to 
di^and. On Sept. 17, Count 
Folke Bemadotte, (g.v. in main 
text), TJ.N. mediator in Palestine, 
was assassinated in Jerusalem. The 
Stem gang claimed responsibility 
for tins crime. Outlawry was 
specifically applied to it, and 200 
persons suspected of membership 
were seized on Sept. 18. Irgun, 
warned that if iis members did not 
surrender all arms and equipment 
they would be similarly named as 
outlaws, transformed itself into the 
Heruth (freedom) political party. 
Nathan Yellin, leader of the Stem 
gang, and his second in command 
Matatiahu Shmulevitz, were arrest- 
ed in Haifa on Sept. 30. On Feb; 10, 

1949, a military court sentenced 
them to eight and five years’ im- 
prisonment respectively ; they were 
released immediately under an 
amnesty for aJI prisoners not 
serving life sentences. 

A census taken on Nov. 8, 1948, 
showed the pop. to be 842,000, of 
whom only 69,000 were non- Jewish. 
^ persons of both sexes over 18 
included in this census were eligible 
to vote at the general election held 
Jan. 25, 1949, for a constituent 
assembly ; the Labour party, led by 
Ben-Gurioj^ gained 46 out of the 
120 seats in this assembly, which 
met on Feb. 14 in Tel Aviv, and 
adopted a provisional constitution, 
Feb. 17. Weizmann was elected 
first president of the new republic. 
Ben-Gurion resigned, and formed a 
new coalition govt. 

More than 130,000 immigrants 
entered Israel during 1948, 243.000 
during 1949, and i^me 200,000 
during 1950. They came principally 
from Germany, from the eastern 
countries of Europe, and from the 
Arab countries, including North 
Africa. Immigrants from the 
U.S.A., S. America, and the 
British Commonwealth numbered 
ohly a few thousand altogether. 

National service for men (two 
years) and women (one year) 
between the ages of 18 and 26 was 


introduced Sept. 8, 1949. On 
Sept. 19, 1949, Israel devalued the 
Israel pound (equivalent to the 
pound sterling, and introduced 
Aug. 17, 1948), in conformity with 
the pound sterling. 

Tel Aviv, the temporary capital, 
was amalgamated with the almost 
deserted city of J affa, Oct. 4, 1949, 
under the name Jaffa-Tel Aviv. 

The prime minister moved his 
office to the Jewish-held new city of 
Jerusalem, Dec. 14, 1949. Several 
other ministries followed, and 
parliament reassembled there Dec. 
26. On Jan, 23, 1950, Jerusalem 
was proclaimed capital of the 
Jewish state. 

IVIilitary action between Israel 
and her Arab neighbours, and 
diplomatic action by the U.N., are 
described under Palestine in N.V. 

Italy. During 1947 the govt, 
of A. de Gasperi was confronted 
increasingly by strikes and other 
demonstrations fostered by the 
Communist party and the Commun- 
ist-controlled tr^e union organiza- 
tion, the confederation of labour. 
In May, 1947, the ministry had 
been re-formed to exclude all Social- 
ist and Communist representation, 
though the following Dec, a further 
rearrangement gave places to the 
so-called Moderate Socialists (as 
distinct from the Left-Wing Social- 
ists, under Nenni, who threw in 
their lot with the Communists to 
form the popular democratic « 
front). Disorders reached a climax 
in Nov, with serious rioting, directed 
chiefly against right-wing party ' 
offices and new^apers, in mlan, 
Genoa, and other cities, and not- 
ably throughout Apulia. A second 
wave of violence and revolt fol- 
lowed the attempt in July, 1948, to 
assassinate the Communist leadw 
Togliatti in Rome. There was fight- 
ing in Genoa, Turin, Florence, 
Naples, Venice, and other centres, 
with loss of life and many other 
casualties. 

Meanwhile, before the eyes of an 
anxious world. Communism in 
Italy had received a notable set- 
back in the general elections of 
April, 1948. These brought a big 
victory for de Gasperi and his Chris- 
tian Democrats, with 307 seats in 
the chamber against the* 182 of the 
popular front, the other parties 
securing only 86 seats between 
them. The‘C.D. victory in the 
senate was equally marked. In 
Aug., 1948, the popular front was 
dissolved. Op May 12, 1948, Luigi 
Einaudi {q.v. in v .) took the oa^ 
as second president of the r^uMic. 

De Gaso^ri oontinned in office, 
with vanous cabinet changes, 
throughout 1949. In Jan., 1960, he 
headed a new ooahtion govt. fr<» 
which Liberals and left-wing Ch-Qis- 
tian Democrats were excluded. 
Fcu^ with lar^-scale unemploy- 
ment (over 2,0<w,000 at the end of 
1949), and with serious unrest 
among the peasants of southern 
Italy, the govt, announced in March 
1960, a programme of reform 
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A 10-year plan for relieving unem- 
ploj-ment in, and developing, the 
depressed areas of the country “was 
laid before parliament : this in- 
claded land reclamation and irriga- 
tion projects, and construction of 
new roads, aqueducts, and hydro- 
electric plants. Under a national 
land refoi-m bill, more than 
ii,000,000 acres were to be made 
available to landless peasants and 
agricultural workers. 

Italy’s application for member- 
ship of the u.N. was vetoed by the 
U.S.S.R. in Oct., 1 947. The country, 
which had been obliged to endure 
successive devaluations of the lira, 
participated in the European Re- 
covery Programme. Italy was a 
signatory of the North Atlantic 
Treaty {q.v. in N.V.), and was one 
of the nations which sponsored the 
constitution {Aug., 1949) of the 
Council of Europe. A Franco- 
Italian agreement preparatory to 
a proposed full customs union be- 
tween the two countries was signed 
in Rome, March 7, 1950. An arrange- 
ment whereby letters and postcards 
might be sent from one country to 
the other at inland postal rates 
came into force June 1. 

After debating the future of for- 
mer Italian colonies the U.N. general 
assembly in Nov., 1949, decided 
that Libya should become inde- 
pendent by 1952 and that Italian 
Somaliland should be placed xmder 
Italian trusteeship for 10 years 
*(1950-60); a special commission 
appointed to study the future of 
Eritrea recommended, Nov., 1960, 
that the country should Income 
a federal unit of Abyssinia. On 
April 1, 1950, after nine years of 
British military administration, 
Italian Somaliland was transferred 
to Italian administration. 

Jackson, Bm Babry. British 
theatre manager. He ceased to 
direct the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre after the 1948 season ; in 
1949 he became a trustee of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 

James, HBintT. Anglo-Ameri- 
can novelist. Lamb House, Rye, 
Sussex, his home from 1897 to 1916, 
was given in 1950 to the National 
Trust, to be preserved as a museum. 

Japan. Ra]^id progress was 
made under Allied (chiefly U.S.) 
occupation in the conversion of 
Japan into a democratic state on 
the western model. The great in- 
dustrial monopolies and feudal 
estates were broken up. The general 
elections of 1946, in which women 
voted for the jBlrat time, brought 
victory to the moderate parties. 
The supreme commander of the 
occupying forces, Gen. MacArthur, 
viewing the pre-war record of the 
liberal leswier, would not allow him 
to form a govt., and another 
Liberal ShignuYoshida, did so. The 
new diet included 39 women. 

The new constitution was 
adopted in Oct., 1946, and came 
into force May 3, 1947. Meanwhile, 
in view of the rapidly changing 
stettcture and ecfonomic situation 


in Japan, further general elections 
were held, May, 1947, both for the 
new upper house, the hoiise of 
councillors, and for the house of 
representatives. As a result the 
Socialists became the strongest 
party in the lower house, with 143 
seats, but no majority. In the 
house of councillors Independents 
(most of them Conservative) gained 
a clear majority- Tetsu Katayama 
became the firat Socialist premier 
over a coalition ministry of Social- 
ists and Democrats (formerly Pro- 
gressives), the Liberals declining 
to cooperate. Katayama announced 
his hope that his govt, would prove 
to be “ founded on moral ethics and 
based on humanism,” but upon 
dissensions in his own party the 
govt, resigned Feb., 1948. Hitoshi 
Ashida, leader of the Democrats, 
formed a second coalition. This 
lasted only a few months before it 
was obliged to resign following (hs- 
closure of a bribery scandal in which 
several members were said to be 
involved. Meanwhile the former 
Liberal party had fused with thpse 
members of the Democratic party 
who did not support the coalition, 
to form a new Democratic Liberal 
party, essentially conservative in 
policy, with the former Liberal 
premier Yoshida at its head. 
Yoshida now returned to the pre- 
miership and formed a Democratic 
Liberal govt., which, however, was 
in a minority. But the elections of 
Jan., 1949, gave this right-wing 
party an overwhelming majority. 

Opposition to the govt.’s “ aus- 
terity ” programme, the dismissal 
of 80,000 employees from railway 
and other govt, enterprises, and the 
return from the Soviet Union of 
prisoners of war indoctrinated with 
Communism led to increased Com- 
mimist activities during 1949, and 
these in turn to the passing of an 
anti-strike bill and other anti- 
Communist measures by the govt. 

Detailed figures of Japan’s lossas 
and casualties in the Second Great 
War, issued April 19, 1949, showed 
that about 40 p.c. of the aggregate 
urban areas were damaged, with 
2,262,000 buildings totally des- 
troyed, 696,000 in Tokyo alone. 
Loss of human lives was estimated 
at 1,860,000 (1,655,000 military) ; 
injured numbered 7.990,000, , 

Jaques - DaIcroze» Emile. 
This Swiss musician, originator of 
eurhythmies, died at Geneva, July 
2, 1950. 

Jensen, J. Y. This Danish 
author died Nov. 25, 1950. 

John, Augustus Edwin. This 
British painter pub. the autobio- 
graphical Many-coloured Life, 1951. 

Joliot, FiiliDtRic. This French 
physicist (who, after his marriage to 
Irdne Curie, took the name JoHot- 
Ourie) was appointed high com- 
missioner for atomic energy in 
France in 1946. In 1960 he, and 
in 1951 his wife, were removed 
from the commission owing to their 


membership of the Communist 
party. 

Jolson, Al. This American 
singer died in San Francisco, Oct. 
23, 1950. In two films based on 
his life story — The Jolson Story, 
1946, and Jolson Sings Again, 1949 
— ^Larry Parks acted the part of 
Jolson, who himself recorded the 
songs. 

Jilin, Alphonse Pierre. This 
French soldier was in Jan., 1961, 
appointed inspector-general of all 
French armed forces, remaining at 
the same time resident-general in 
Morocco. 

Juliana. ^The queen of the 
Netherlands, accompanied by her 
husband, paid a state visit -to 
London, Nov. 21-23, 1960, 
Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon, 
after spending nearly four months 
in the capitals of India and Paki- 
stan in unsuccessful efforts to 
compos© the differences of those 
countries over Kashmir, left Kar- 
achi, Aug. 23, 1950. He presented 
to the U.N. security council on 
Sept. 19 a report including a re- 
commendation that ‘‘ the initia- 
tive shoxiLd now pass back to the 
parties.” 

The Kashmir dispute was a 
subject of informal discussion at 
the conference of Commonwealth 
prime ministers in Jan., 1951. 

Kaye, Danny (b. 1913). Ameri- 
can actor. Born Daniel David 
Kominsky, Jan. 18, 1913, in Brook- 
lyn, New York 
city, ' he was 
educated lo- 
cally and had 
various occu- 
pations until 
his talent for 
mimicry and 
clowning 
brought him 
engagements 
as an enter- 
tainer at pri- 
vate functions, in hotels, and in 
night clubs. He played in Straw 
Hat Review, Ambassador Theatre, 
New York, 1 939 ; Lady in the Dark, 
1940; Let’s Face It, 1941 ; and had 
a great success at the London Palla- 
dium in 1948 and 1949. T 3 ^ical of 
his films were Up In Arms, 1943 ; 
Wonder Man, 1944 ; Kid from 
Brooklsm, 1945 ; The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty, 1946 ; A Song is 
Born, 1949 ; The Inspector-General 
1950. 

Kennet, 1st Baron. The 
diaries and memoirs of Lady 
Kennet (Kathleen, Lady Scott) 
were pub. 1949 under the title Self 
Portrait of an Artist, 

Keyes, 1st Baron. A plaque 
in the crypt of S. Paul’s cathedral 
commemorating Lord Keyes and 
his son Geoffrey was rmveiled by 
W. S. Churchill, 1960. 

Ke3mes, J. M. Keynes, Baron. 
Consult Life, R. F. Harrod, 1951. 

Khan, Liaqat Ali (b. 1895). 
First prime minister of Pakistan, 
Born Oct. 1, 1895, at Kama]. 
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Punjab, he 
was educated 
at the Mahom- 
edan Anglo - 
Orient College, 
Aligarh, and at 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, being 
called to the 
bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1922, 
He joined the Muslim League, 1923, 
became its hon. gen, sec., 1936, 
and was its .deputy leader in the 
central legislative council from 
1940 and Jinnah’s right-hand man. 
Finance minister ’ in the interim 
govt, of 1946, he attended the 
London conference of 1946 that 
considered the future of British 
India, and became prime minister 
and minister of defence of Pakistan 
on the formation of that dominion, 

1947. He was elected president of 
the Muslim league in 1960. He 
attended the London conferences 
of Commonwealth prime ministers, 

1948, 1949 and 1951, and paid 
official visits to the IT.S.A. and 
Canada in 1950. 

Kierkegaard, S. A. Kierke- 
gaard Studies, T. H. Croxall, 1948, 
was the first full-length study of 
Kierkegaard’s philosophy to be 
published in the U-K. Consult also 
Pascal and Kierkegaard, D- Patrick, 
2 vols,, 1948. 

Kildare. Co. of Eire. In 1947 

the CO. was given three members in 
the D4il. 

Kilkenny. Co. of Eire. With 
CO. Carlow, Kilkenny was in 1947 
given five members in the Ddil. 

King, W. L. Mackenzib. Can- 
adian statesman. He died at his 
home near Ottawa, July 22, 1950, 

Korea. Under an agreement 
between the U.K., U.S.S.B., and 
the U.S.A. made in Moscow, 1945, 
a joint commission of the U.S. and 
Bussian commands in Korea was 
set up Feb, 6, 1946, with the duty 
of consulting rej^resentatives of 
Korean democratic parties and 
making proposals for a four-power 
{U.S.A., U.S.S.B., U.K., and China) 
trusteeship, lasting up to five 
years, before the grant of fiffi 
independence to Korea. After dis- 
agreements over the form and 
method of choosing an interim 
govt., this commission suranded 
its sittings in May, and the U.S.A. 
referred the problem to the tUNf. 

In -Nov., 1947, the general 
assembly of , the U.N. ^opted a 
ratoXtition Advocath:^ holding 
of el^ipns, tmdpr obspi^a- 

tion ; the foni^ti(m of a EJorean 
national govt, with itis own seoimty 
forces ; and the withdrawal of 
oocup^ion forces within 90 ^ys 
of the elOctions. On the conunittee 
of observation appointed were re- 
pzesentatives of Australia, Canada, 
C^ina, Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippines, and Syria ; the Ukraine, 
invited to serve, refused. 

This U.N. commission was re- 
fused admission to the Buasian 


zone of occupation. The U.N. 
“ little assembly ” then decided 
that elections ^ould be held in 
those parts of Korea to which the 
commission had access, and these 
were duly held. May 10, 1948. A 
national assembly met in Seoul 
on May 31, and adopted a consti- 
tution (for the whole country) on 
July 12. The republic of Korea 
was proclaimed on Aug. 15, when 
U.S. military govt, ceased. Sjiig- 
man Bhee was elected first presi- 
dent. Meanwhile, in N. Korea, a 
“ democratic people’s republic,” 
backed by a “ people’s army,” had 
been proclaimed at Pyongyang 
(Heijo), Feb. 16, 1948. 

Withdrawal of Allied Forces 

An insurrection in S. Korea was 
suppressed by the southern govt, 
in Oct., 1948 ; but in Nov., after 
learning that S. Korea was menaced 
by 250,000 Commimist-led N. 
Koreans, with troops already sta- 
tioned along the 38th parallel, the 
S. Korean assembly asked the U.N. 
to allow American troops to 
remain after the Bussians had 
withdrawn from the N. Instead, 
the U.N. general assembly declared 
the S. Korean govt, to be the legal, 
effective, and only freely elected 
govt, in Korea, replaced the tem- 
porary commission of observation 
by a permanent one, and recom- 
mended the immediate withdrawal 
of all occupation forces. The 
Bussians announced that their last 
troops left on Dec. 25, 1948. The 
departure of the last U.S. occupa- 
tion forces, June 29, 1949, was 
followed by fighting along the 
38th parallel, and in Sept, report 
by the U.N. commission stated 
that the danger of civil war was 
serious. 

On June 25, 1950, N. Koreans 
invaded S. Korea. An emergency 
meeting of the security councii wais 
held the same afternoon. The Rus- 
sian delegate (who had attended no 
meetings since Jan.) was absent. 
By nine votes to nil, Yugoslavia 
abstaining, the invasion was de- 
clared a breach of the peace. The 
council called for an immediate 
cessation of hostilities, and asked 
all member states “ to render every 
assistance to the U.N. in the 
execution of this resolution.” 

On June 26 Pres. Truman an- 
nounced. that he had reowved a 
formal appeal for military aid 
from the Korean ambassador ; and 
on June 27 he stated that he had 
ordered tJ.S. air and sea forces to 
support the S. Ecrean forces. 
Simultaueoualy the of 

Gen. HacArthur to command 
operations in Koirca was aimouiFoed, 
and the same day the security 
Gouncil v<^ed, seven to one, for 
military sanctions against N. Korea. 
British naval support was an- 
nemnoed June 28v^ naval units 
reaching Korean waters on July 2. 

By July 4, 41 member states of 
the tr.N. (including all countries 
of the British Common^alth) had 
expressed support ^ for the U.N. 
standpoint. Russia, Ozecho-Slo- 


vakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
opposed it, Eg^^pt and the Yemen 
remained neutral. Italy, though 
not a member of the U.N., ex- 
pressed agreement. From Moscow 
it was asserted that the S. Koreans 
were responsible, and the U.S.A. 
was accused of aggression. 

The invaders, far more numerous 
than, and with superior weapons to, 
the U.N, troops hurriedly sent to 
Korea, captured Seoul, June 28. 
American ground troops made their 
first contact with the invaders 
July 5 ; British ground troops 
reached Korea on Aug. 30, Turkey, 
Australia, New Zealand, Siam, 
France, (Greece, Israel were among 
other nations who sent help in some 
form. The invaders pushed on, 
and by early August had reached 
a line roughly running due W. to 
the Naktong (Rakuto) R, from a 
little N. of Pohang (Kokai) on the 
E. coast, then due S. along the Nak- 
tong and to the S. coast west of 
Masan. Here, with local gains 
and losses, they were held by the 
U.N. forces until mid-Sept., when 
reinforcements made it possible 
for MacArthur to land forces at 
Inchon (Jinsen) at dawn on Sept. 
15, and take Seoul Sept. 26. By 
the end of the month, U.N. forces 
were again at, the 38th parallel, 
and on Oct. 1^ S. Korean troops 
crossed xt, followejd by other U.N. 
troops. N. Korean resistance 
crumbled, U.S. troops taldng 
Pyongyang, the northern capital, 
Oct. 19. U.N. forces push^ on 
into N. Korea, and MacArthur 
anticipated the end of the campaign 
by Christmas. Then Chinese troops 
began to appear in support of the N. 
Koreans (Oct. 27). At first a few 
thousand “ volunteers,” by the end 
of Nov. Communist Chinese troops 
in Korea were estimated at half a 
million. The XT-N. armies were 
compelled to retreat. 

MacArthur demanded the brand- 
ing of Communist China as an 
aggre^or; but the U.N. security 
council hesitated to attempt this 
step. A Chinese Communist dele- 
gation arrived at Lake Success 
Nov. 28, but refused to discuss 
any subject except those it had 
be^ sent to discuss, Formosa and 
the entry of representatives of the 
Communist govt, into the XJ.N. 

Seoul fell to the, Ck>mm.unistB 
again cm Jan. 3, 1951, but to 
south U.N. forces put up^ detw- 
mixmd and suocesslul reeastahee. 

No mfiitaxy atta<dks were apade on 
Ouna ; bt^ the (knixmmmfy eovt. 
rejeeM repeadie^ attom^ to 
sebuie a ahid oh Jah. |S, 

1951, BreaiMt Triiaiah pcesi^ for 
the braxM^Bg of China an agg^- 
aor. After amexidmeui in ihe p^xti- 
cal committee, a U.K proposal to 
this effect was endorsed V 
erai assembly (44 to 7, 9 id)e^- 
tlons), Feb, I. (kmsMerhtioa of 
poesib^ sanctions was deferred; 

KravdiieiilED C^ase* A ItuisEiiGUQi, 
Victor Kravohenko, who weirfe in 
1943 to the UaS-A. with a Soviet 
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purchasing commission, b'=‘came a 
political refugee in 1944, and pub. 
a book entitlf^d I Chose Freedom, 
giving a personal account of life 
and govt, in the Soviet Union. 
This had an enormous initial sale in 
the U.S.A., the U.K., and elsewhere. 
In April and Nov., 1947, and 
again in AprU, 1948, there appeared 
in the pro -Communist French 
periodical Les Lettres FranQaises a 
series of articles attacking Krav- 
chenko. It was alleged that he was 
incapable of writing the book and 
that it was the work of American 
agents ; further it was alleged that 
l&avchenko was a tool of the U.S. 
secret service ; “a drunkard, liar, 
and traitor ” ; that he had been 
dismissed from a factory in Russia 
for moral reasons and had been found 
guilty of dishonest practices. 

Kravchenko brought a libel 
action against the paper, and after 
hearings in Paris which lasted 
from Jan. 24 to April 4, 1949, judge- 
men* was given in his favour. The 
defendants — the manager and 
editor of the periodical — ^were 
ordered to pay 150,000 francs dam- 
ages, a fine of 10,000 francs, and 
costs, and to print the court’s judge- 
ment on the front page of Les Let- 
tres Fran^aises. The Paris appeal 
court on Feb. 6, 19.50, while up- 
holding the fine, reduced the dam- 
ages to one franc ; the court held 
that the original damages were not 
justified in view of the increased 
sales of bis book through the 
publicity given to the court case. 

As is usual in French courts, 
many matters extraneous to the 
action for libel were brought for- 
ward, particularly allegations 
against the Soviet system and con- 
ditions in Russia. Among witnesses 
for the defence were Gen. Rudenko, 
Kravchenko’s former chief in Wash- 
ington and the chief Russian prose- 
cutor in the Nuremberg trials ; 
F. Joliot-Curie, then head of the 
French atomic energy commission ; 
K. ZilliacuB, at that time M.P. for 
Gateshead ; and Hewlett J ohnson, 
dean of Canterbury. Evidence 
concerning the Soviet regime given 
by witnesses for the prosecution 
made a great impression on public 
opinion and was damaging for the 
French Oommiinist party. Krav- 
chenko’s own account of the case 
was published in the U.S., 1960, 
under the title I Chose Justice. 
ConimU also Elravchenko v. Mos- 
cow, SirT. Humphreys, 1960. 

Krupp. Aubtied Krttpp von 
Boeclen wa^ freed Jan. 31, 1961, 
and the confiscation of his property 
cancelled, by the U.S. authorities 
in Germany. 

LaidlaWj Daniel. This Scottish 
piper, a V.O. of the' First Great 
War, died .June 2, 1960, aged 74. 

Lake Success, The secretariat 
of U.N. moved tp the United 
Nations building in N.Y.C. Jan. 11, 
1951. 

Larwood, Habolp. English 
cricketer. He emigrated to Aus- 
tralia in April, 1950. 


Lascaux. Locality in Dordogne, 
France, where remarkable cave 
paintings were discovered in 1940. 
Situated in a wooded hill overlook- 
ing Moutignac, on ihe Vezere, the 
cave was discovered by chance by 
four boys. Sept. 1940. The main 
cavern measures roughly 90 ft. in 
length and 30 ft. in width, and its 
walls are decorated with prehis- 
toric drawings of horses, cows, 
bulls, and a bear, which are painted 
in black, red, and ochre. In an 
excellent state of preservation, the 
lifelike representations of these 
animals, which, it is believed, were 
etched with pointed flints, are cal- 
culated to date back some 20,000 
years and are about 2,000 years 
older than the celebrated i^aintings 
in the Altaraira caves, Spain. Con- 
stilt The Lascaux Cave Paintings, 
F. Windels, 1 950 ; Lascaux : A 
Commentary, L. Drummond, 1 950. 

Lavalleja. Later name of the 
town in Uruguay formerly called 
Minas iq.v. in main text). 
Lawrence Trophy. The award 

of this trophy for the fastest 
century in first-class cricket fell 
into abeyance in 1939. In 1950 a 
London newspaper instituted an- 
other trophy for the same feat (with 
a prize of £100 if the winner was a 
professional). 

Layton, Walteb Thosias Lay- 
ton, Bajion. He resigned the 
chairmanship of the News Chronicle 
and Star in April, 1950, remaining 
on the board of the Daily News Ltd. 

Leahy, William Daniel. In 
1949 this American admiral re- 
signed his post as chief-of-staff to 
President Truman. His volume of 
war-time memoirs, I Was There, 
was published, 1950. 

Lehman, Hebbebt H. U.S. 
politician. He became a senator 
for New York state, Nov., 1949. 

Leitrim. Co. of Fire. With co. 
Sligo, Leitrim was, in 1947, given 
five members in the D4il. 

Leopold m. King of the 
Belgians. On April 15, 1950, in a 
speech broadcast to the Belgian 
nation, Leopold (then in Switzer- 
land)suggested that after parliament 
had asked him to resume his con- 
stitutional functions, he might 
delegate his powers for a time to nis 
son Baudouin. Following a general 
election {see Belgium in N.Y.), 
Leopold was invited to return to 
Belgium, and, after some delay, 
agreed, Aug. 1, to delegate his 
powers to Baudouin pending that 
prince’s accession to the throne on 
attaining the age of 21 (Sept. 7, 
1951)1 and retired into private life. 

Lewis, Oeoil Day. He was 
elected profe.ssor of poetrv at 
Oxford, 1961. 

Lewis, (Pbbcy) Wyndham. 

This British painter pub. the auto- 
bi(^aphical Rude Assignment, 1 960. 

Lewis, Sinclair This Ameri- 
can novelist died Jan. 10, 1951. 

Libert^. French liner. See 
JEuropa in N.Y. 

Libya. A constituent assembly 
of 20 delegates each from Tripoli - 


tania, Cyrenaica, and the Fezzan 
met in Tripoli Nov. 25, 1960, and 
on Dec. 3 proclaimed Mohamed 
Sayed Idriss el Senussi as king- 
designate of united Libya. 

Liddell Kart, B. H. British 

writer on military topics. In 1948 
he published The Other Side of the 
Hill, an examination of documents 
by German generals relating to the 
Second Great War ; his Defence of 
the West appeared in 1950. 

Livingstone. Town of N. 
Rhodesia. A new airport was 
opened here in August, 1950. 

Local Government and Plan- 
ning, Ministry of. Name given 
in Jan., 1951, to the ministry of 
Town and Country Planning {q,v. 
in main text). 

Longford. Co. of Eire. With 
Westmeath, Longford was in 1947 
given five members in the DAil. 

Long Service and Good Con- 
duct Medal. Name of two 
separate British awards instituted 
by royal warrant in 1950. One, 
also known as the Royal Observer 
Corps medal, is granted to members 
of that corps who complete twelve 
years’ satisfactory service. Allow- 
ance is made for those whose service 
was interrupted by service in the 
armed forces. Special constables 
who did observer duties in the 
Second Great War are also deemed 
eligible. The medal has on the 
obverse an Elizabethan coast- 
watcher standing beside a signal 
beacon, holding a torch ; reverse, a 
crowned effigy of the sovereign. 
The ribbon is dark blue, light blue, 
and silver-grey. 

The second long service and good 
conduct medal, the Cadet Forces 
medal, is for officers, chief petty 
officers, and adult warrant officers 
completing twelve years’ satis- 
factory service in or with cadet 
units. This medal, made of cupro- 
nickel, is circular, bearing on the 
obverse the royal effigy crowned, 
and on the reverse a torch. The 
ribbon is green edged with yellow, 
with superimposed narrow stripes 
of dark blue, red, and light blue. 
A clasp is awarded for each addi- 
tional qualifying period of twelve 
years. Service with a cadet unit 
in war-time counts as double. 

Louis, Joe. American boxer. 
In 1950 he was beaten on points 
over 16 rounds by Ezzard Charles in 
a fight for the world heavy-weight 
championship. 

Lovelock, John Edward 
(1910-49). New Zealand athlete. 
He was bom at Temuca, New 
Zealand, and after attending 
Timaru high school and Otago 
university he became a Rhodes 
scholar in Exeter College, Oxford, 
in 1931. Later he studied medicine 
at St. Mary’s hospital, London. In 
1932 he set up a Briti^ mile record 
of 4 min. 12 sec., and in this follow- 
ing year ran his world’s record riiile 
of 4 min. 7*6 sec. at Princeton, New 
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Jersey. In the Berlin Olympic 
Games of 1936 he won the 1,500 
metres in the Olympic record time 
of 3 min. 47-8 sec. After serving in 
the Second Great War in the 
R.A.M.C. and A.P.T.C., in 1947 he 
took a post in Manhattan hospital, 
New York. He was killed when he 
fell in front of an underground train 
at Brooklyn, Dec. 28, 1949. 

Lucerne. Canton of Switzer- 
land. Pop. (1950) 223,409, 
LupescU) Magda. She was 
deprived of Rumanian citizenship 
by a Bukarest decree of 1948. On 
Aug. 18, 1949, a religious marriage 
was solemnised between her and the 
ex-king Carol, at Estoril, Portugal, 
and it was annoimced^ that she 
would take the title princess and 
the name Helena. 

Luzon, The capital of the 
Philippine republic was formally 
transferred from Manila to Quezon 
City, July 17, 1948. 

Lynskey Tribunal. Judicial 
tribunal appointed by the British 
govt, in 1948 to investigate allega- 
tions of irregularities in govt, depts. 
involving ministers of the crown 
and other public servants. It was 
composed of Sir George (Mr. 
Justice) Lynskey, as chairman, and 
two eminent K.C-s, and sat at 
Church House, Westminster, in 
Nov.-Dee. Their report foimd that 
J Belcher, pari. sec. to the board of 
trade, and G. Gibson, a director of 
the Bank of England, had acted 
irregularly in certain instances, the 
former under a sense of obligation 
following the receipt of gifts and 
(hospitality from a certain Sidney 
Stanley, the latter in the hope of 
material advantage. Both men had 
resigned the offices mentioned be- 
fore the report’s publication-. All 
other ministers and public servants 
cited were wholly exonerated. 

The tribunal’s report was adopted 
by the house of commons with only 
one dissentient. Belcher made a 
personal statement and announced 
his intention of giving up his seat. 

A committee set up by the govt, 
in Peb., 1949, to investigate the 
activities of “ contact men ’* re- 
ported in March, 1950, that in the 
U.K. such people are few in number, 
that their activities were normally 
reputable, nor were they on a 
scale that would justify any general 
restrictions on them. 

Lytton, Neville Stephen, 3rd 
earl Lytton, died in Paris Peb. 9, 
1961, and succeeded by his only 
son, Noel Anthony Sdawen (b. April 
7, 1900). 

MacArtkuT) Dottglas. U,S« 
soldier. He was appointed supreme 
commander in char^ of U.N. 
operations against I^rth Korea, 
June, 1960. See Korea in N.V. 

MacCaxtby, Desmond. This 
British literary critic was knighted, 
1951. 

McCracken, Sm Fbbdbricjk 
W. N. This British soldier died 
'Aug. 8, 1949. 


McCreery, Sir Richard 
Loudon. He retired from his post 
on the military staff committee of 
the XT.N., 1949, in which year he 
was created G.C.B. 

McCulloch, Deree I. B. He 

resigned from the B-B.C., 1950, to 
join the News Chronicle. 

.Madhya Bharat. State of 

India. Pop. (1950 est.) 7,870,000. 

Madhya Union, State of India 
(formerly Central Provinces). Pop. 
(1950 est.) 20,920,000. 

Madras. State of India. Pop. 

(1950 est.) 64,290,000. 

Malaya, Federation op. A 
series of acts of terrorism and law- 
lessness by the so-called Malayan 
People’s Anti- Japanese Army (ori- 
ginally a Communist resistance army 
formed during the war by Chinese 
resident in Malaya), with h-q. in 
jungle areas, assumed serious di- 
mensions from May, 1948. Euro- 
pean plantation managers, Chinese 
non-Communists, and Malayan trade 
unionists were murdered ; there 
were also many Communist-inspired 
strikes on rubber plantations and 
in mines. The govt, of Malaya 
declared the Pan-Malayan trade 
union federation illegal, and pro- 
claimed a state of emergency in 
certain districts, among other 
measures imposing the death pen- 
alty for imauthonsed possession of 
arms, British army reinforcements 
were sent to assist police and 
Gurkha troops in a drive agaimt 
the terrorists in the jungle. Units 
of the R.A.F. also took part. 

The Communist victory in China 
at the end of 1949 encouraged 
the leaders of the Malayan Com- 
munist movement, and from the 
beginning of 1950, despite increasing 
government activity, the number of 
bandit incidents grew progressively 
higher. In April, 1950, it was an- 
nounced that since June, 1948, 
1,138 bandits had been killed, 645 
had been captursd, and 359 had 
surrendered ; the number of armed 
bandits still operating was esti- 
mated at 3,000, During the same 
period 323 police, 154 members of 
the fighting services, and 803 civi- 
lians were Killed. Reinforcements 
of ground troops and air trs^port 
were dispatched from Britain ^ and 
Hong Kong, and in April Lt.-Gen, 
Sir Harold Briggs (late of the Indian 
Army) was give wide powers to 
direct operations. The “Briggs 
plan” launched in June involved 
complete co-ordination between 
army, police, and the civil adminis- 
tration, and the r^foroing^ of 
security measures with the object 
of bringing seourity to all populated 
areas* Important in this connexion 
were |rfans for the regrouping of 
settlements of Chinese squatters 
who, often living in remc^ jungle 
regions, were terrorised into pro- 
viding the bandits with supplies. 
New regulations by the Federal 
govt, imposed the death penalty 
from June I, 1950, on ag^ts found 
collecting or receiving money, food, 
or clothes for terrorists. 


In face of these difficulties great 
progress was made in the restoration 
of the war-damaged tin and rubber 
industries, Malaya becoming the 
chief dollar-eamer of the countries 
of the British commonwealth. A five 
year plan of research and develop- 
ment in the rubber industry was 
announced Jan. 1, 1950. 

The University of Malaya came 
officially into existence on Oct. 8, 
1949, when the opening ceremony 
was held at Raffies College, Singa- 
pore. Malcolm MacDonald, high 
commissioner ip S.E, Asia, was ap- 
pointed the first chancellor. 

Malmeshury, Earl of. The 
5th earl died June 12, 1950, and was 
succeeded by his son, Wilham 
James (b. 1907). 

Malta. Consult also Malta : an 
Accoimt and Appreciation, Sir 
Harry Luke, 1949. 

Man. Discoveries have clarified 
some of the most important prob- 
lems of human evolution. In Kenya 
there have come to light remains of 
extinct apes of the Miocene period 
(estimated to be 20-30 million 
years old). These early apes were 
much more primitive than those 
which exist today; in particular, 
their limbs did not show the extreme 
modifications for arboreal life such 
as are found in modern apes. This 
seems to dispose of the difficulty 
which some anatomists have felt 
regarding the conception of man’s 
descent from a simian ancestor, 
their argument being that it is 
unlikely that limbs of a human type 
could have been derived from the 
highly specialised limbs character- 
istic of the modem apes. The E. 
African discoveries now make it 
clear that in the Miocene apes (from 
some group of which it is probable 
that the human stock was derived) 
the limbs were by no means so 
highly specialised. 

In S. Africa many more remains 
of the Australopithecinae were 
excavated — by 1950 more than 30 
skulls or portions of skulls, large 
n um bers of teeth, and sever^ limb 
bones. All this new material 
confirms the earKer conclusions 
regarding these extinct ape-like 
creatures. I^ey had small brains, 
hcwrdly exceeding in size that of a 
gorilla, and massive jaws. By 
contrast, the teeth (in spite of their 
size) were essentially hu m a n in 
structure and closely similar to 
those of prinntive hominids siidi as 
Rtifcecaw&roptw, while inany of the 

n,nj»jhr>rr>i/«fcl dfrfJLftft of tfaS Slcull 

approximate in a teanai^able way to 
•(^036 characteristio of the human 
skun. The most impressive evi- 
dence, however, is provided by the 
pelvic skeleton. Three specimeos 
of the pelvis found at three 
sites were each associated with other 
Austaralopitheoine lemains- , AB 
three specimens are predominantly 
human in their general «diape 
(thou^ at the same time 
also show some cttrionsly primitive 
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features). Together with evidence 
of thigh-bone fragments also found, 
and of certain details of the base of 
the sktdl, the pelvic skeleton removes 
any further doubt that the Austra- 
lopithecinae were capable of stand- 
ing and walking in approximately 
human fashion. There is good 
reason, indeed, to suppose that they 
represent the earliest phase in the 
evolution of the human famil 3 " so 
far discovered. 

New evidence came to hand in 
1949 in support of the contention 
of the original discoverers that the 
Piltdown skull (predominantly 
human in its general characters) and 
the Piltdo\vn jaw (regarded by some 
authorities as that of an ape) really 
do belong to the same individual. 
This evidence depends on the 
analysis of the fluorine content of 
the fossil bones, which has been 
found to bo identical in all the 
fragments. On the other hand, this 
chemical test has also made it clear 
that the Piltdown man is not nearly 
so ancient as had been supposed ; 
probably he existed no earlier than 
the last interglacial phase of the 
Pleistocene period. 

At Swanscombe in Kent, and at 
Font6chevade in the Chaxente 
district of France, there have been 
found portions of human skulls 
which definitely antedate the Mous- 
terian period of Neanderthal man. 
Both skulls are very similar to that 
of Homo sapiens and show no 
Neanderthal characteristics. These 
discoveries confirm the supposition 
that the extreme types of Neander- 
thal man played no part in the 
evolution of Homo sapiens, but are 
rather to be regarded as an aberrant 
side-line of evolution which ulti- 
mately became extinct. On the 
other hand, the famous Galley Hill 
Kkull, which had been accepted by 
some anthropologists as evidence 
for the great antiquity of Homo 
sapiens, has now been shown by the 
fluorine test to be comparatively 
recent — ^probably of Neolithic date. 
Further discoveries jof Pithecan- 
tkropus made in Java confirm the 
general conclusion that this early 
type was essentially human, though 
showing many primitive characters 
such as small brains, large jaws, and 
a retreating forehead. At the same 
time, they suggest that these 
primitive hominids may have 
shown considerable diversity of 
form. 

Manila. The capital of the 
Philippine Bepublic was formally 
transferred from Manila to Quezon 
City, July 17, 1948. 

Manipur. State of India. Pop. 
(1950 est.) 540,000. 

1 Manitoba. In May, 1950, 

floods in the Bed Biver valley 
did great dam^e to a large area of 
sohmem Manitoba, including the 
ciiy of Winnipeg. 

Mannerh^^ G. C., Baron. 
This Finnish soldier died at 
J^ 27, 1951. 


Mao Tse-ttmg (b. 1893). 

Chinese Communist leader. Born at 
Shaoshan, Hunan, 1893, the son of 
a farmer, he was educated at Chang- 

’ school and was 

nese Commun- 

munists allied 
[ themselves 

Kahfhelf’s 

Kuomintang, devoted himself to 
spreading Communist doctrine 
amongst the peasants of Hunan 
and the neighbouring provinces. In 
1927 Chiang tU 2 Xied against the 
Communists, and most of their 
surviving leaders went into hiding ; 
but Mao armed his peasants and, 
though he suffered reverses, 
mana^d to form a Communist 
administration in Kiangsi. In 1934, 
to escape the Kuomintang forces, he 
led his army on a march of 6,000 
miles to Yenan, in Shensi prov., 
some 85 m. S.E. of the Great Wall. 
There he formed a Communist govt. 

When the Japanese attacked 
China, 1937, he cooperated with 
Ohiang’s national govt, against 
the enemy ; but friction soon 
developed, and Mao continued to 
extend the area of Communist domi- 
nation within China. After Japan’s 
surrender, 1945, Chiang invited him 
to Chimgking in the hope of 
achieving unity, but in 1946 the 
Communist armies started a general 
offensive towards Manchuria, and 
relations with the national govt, 
were completely severed March, 
1947, By Feb., 1948, Mao had 
virtual control of Manchuria, and 
nationalist forces were deserting to 
him in large numbers. . Invading 
China proper, the Communists cap- 
tured Peiping (Peking) Jan. 22, 
1949, and by the end of that year 
' Chiang’s authority had been elimin- 
ated throughout the Chinese main- 
land. On Oct, If 1949, the people’s 
republic of China was inaugurated 
at Peking, with Mao as chairman 
of the central govt, and head of 
state. On Feb. 14, 1950, after 
several weeks of negotiation in 
Moscow, he signed a 30-year treaty 
of friendship, alliance, and mutual 
assistance between the U.S.S.B. 
and Communist China. See China 
and Korea, both in N.V. 

Mark. German currency unit. 
In June, 1948, the inflated currency 
was again reformed by Ihe cancel- 
lation of Reich debts to about 
400,000 million Reichsmarks (at 
the original ofScial rate, £40,000 
million), and by reducing cash and 
bank deposits to 10 p.c. (at best) of 
their noniinal value m new deufsche 
marks in the three western 
zones of occupied Germany, leiss 
^astically by new ost marks 
in the Russian zone. T^e official 
rate of exohahge of the D.M. was 


12-35 to the £. In Dec., 1948, one 
D.M. equalled approx. 3 O.M. 

On Sept. 29, 1949, following the 
devaluation of the pound, the value 
of the D.M. was i^ed at 11*76 to 
the £1. 

Marshall, George Catlett. 
U.S. soldier and administrator. 
He was appointed secretary of 
defence. Sept. 12, 1950. 

Matrimonial Causes Act. 

See Divorce in N.V. 

Maude, Cyril. This British 
actor died at Torquay, Feb. 20, 1951. 

Meath. Co. of Eire. In 1947 
Meath was given three members in 
the DAil, Westmeath being joined to 
Longford for electoral purposes. 

Menzies, R. G. This Austra- 
lian statesman was made C.H., 1961. 

Mercury. British training ship. 
C. B. Fry, honorary resident- 
director from 1908, resigned 1950. 

Miaskovsky, Nicolai Y. This 
Russian composer died Aug. 9, 1950. 

MichadiSy Karin. This Danish 
writer died Jan. 11, 1950. 

Milch, Erhard. The life sen- 
tence passed on this German air 
officer was reduced Jan. 31, 1961, 
by the U.S. authorities in Germany 
to 15 years. 

Miles, Eustace Hamilton. 
This British food reformer died 
Dee. 20, 1948. 

Military Service Acts. By 

an amending Act of Sept., 1950, 
the period of full-time service was 
extended to two years, followed 
years in the reserve. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. 
American poet. She died in New 
York, Oct. 19, 1950. 

Milue, Edward Arthur. This 
British scientist died in Dublin, 
Sept. 21, 1950. 

MiiLot, George Richards. This 
American physician died Feb. 25, 
1960, 

Moeran, E. J. This British 
composer died at Kenmare, co. 
Kerry, Eire, Deo. li 1950. 

Montreuil* Town of France. 
A bronze statue of F.M. Earl Haig, 
unveiled in the market square here, 
1931, was destroyed by Germans 
during the Second Great War, and 
replaced identically (from the same 
mould), 1960. 

Mont Val^rien. Hillock a few 
miles W. of Paris, where 4,500 host- 
ages were shot by the Germans dur- 
ing their occupation of the city, 
1940-44. It was consecrated as 
a national shrine June 18, 1946, 
when an “ eternal flame ” was lit 
by Gen. de Gaulle. 

Mfiller, Paul (b. 1899). Swiss 
chemist. Born at Basel, Jan. 12, 
1899, he studied at the university 
there and in 1925 joined the staff 
of a local dyestuff company, carry- 
ing out research work in the labor- 
atpries. Owing to his interest in 
botany, he became concerned with 
the protectioh of plants against 
insects, and as a result of experi- 
ments ranging over a period of 
some 10 years he discovered the 
insect-killing properties of D.D.T. 
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He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for medicine, 1948. 

Murder. An amendment to the 
Criminal Justice bill, 1948, pro- 
posed to suspend the death penalty 
for murder for a trial period of five 
years as a preliminary step to its 
abolition. A free vote of the house 
of commons approved this amend- 
ment, to the surprise of the country 
generally. The lords having deleted 
the clause, a compromise plan was 
introduced by the govt, by which 
murder offences would be divided 
into two categories, only those com- 
mitted with express malice ” be- 
ing punishable with the death 
penalty, together with those arising 
from certain clearly defined crimes, 
e.g, robbery, rape, resistance to the 
course of the law, obstruction 
of police or prison officers, also for 
second murder convictions. This 
compromise was also rejected by 
the lords, and a royal commission 
was set up in Nov., 1948, to inquire 
into the possible limitation of the 
death penalty. All criminals con- 
demned to death were reprieved 
from April 16, after the passing of 
the first amendment by the com- 
mons, until Nov. 17. The Criminal 
Justice Act, July 30, 1948, made no 
change in the law relating to the 
death penalty. 

Mysore. State of India. Pop. 
(1950 est.) 8,060,000. 

National Health Service. Pub- 
lic service of the U.K., set up under 
the National Health Service Act, 
1946. The object of this act w^ 
“ to promote the establishment in 
England and Wales of a compre- 
hensive health service designed to 
secure improvement in the physical 
and mental health of the people of 
England and Wales, and the pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
illness.” Administered by the 
ministry of health, it brought into 
a single service the partial and in- 
completely coordinated services 
formerly provided by the general 
practitioner scheme of the old 
National Health Insurance Acts, 
the local authority clinic and 
domiciliary services, and the muni- 
cipal and voluntary hospitals. The 
National Health Service (Scotland) 
Act, 1947, provided a similar 

service for Scotland, administered 
with slight differences ^ in local 

organization by the Scottish office ; 
an act, 1947, of the N. Ireland 
Pa^Iiamcipt, applied the service to 
N. The tfiw acts came 

into fbrc© Jtify 6^ 1948. 

The -three pslrts of the health 
service were ; 

X. and 

This welded into a single searvice the 
oH voluntary and municipal hos- 
pitals, nearly all of which were 
vested in the minister. The non- 
teaching hospitals . were placed 
under 14 regional hospital boards 
which delegate day-to-day manage- 
ment to hospital m anageme nt 
committees. Each of the 36 teach- 


ing hospitals was given its own 
board of governors. The hospital 
service provides without charge 
specialist services, for both in- 
patients and out-patients, together 
with domiciliary consultations where 
medically necessary. (Private and 
semi-private accommodation must 
be paid for.) All necessary drugs 
and appliances are also supplied 
without charge. Blood transfusion 
and mass radiography sei^’iccs are 
also provided. 

2. Local Health AuihoriUj Ser- 
vices. The act centres all the clinic 
and domiciliary services on counties 
and county boroughs, which are 
designated local health authorities. 
The L.H.A. looks after expectant 
and nursing mothers and children 
under five, provides midwife, health 
visitor, home nurse, and domestic 
helper, an ambulance servuee and 
health centres ; arranges for vac- 
cination, immunisation, and the 
prevention, care, and after-care of 
disease. Some of these services are 
given without charge ; for others 
the authority is empowered to 
make a charge. 

3. General Medical Service. The 
act set up executive councils to 
administer the general medical, the 
general dental, the pharmaeeutica,!, 
and the supplementary ophthalmic 
services. A Kst of doctors in any 
given neighbourhood willing to 
accept patients can be consulted 
at the local post office, or at the 
office of the executive eoimcil, 
whose address can be obtained at 
a p.o. Each doctor has a list of 
patients who have chosen him 
and whom he has accepted, and 
to whom he has agreed to give all 
ordinary general practitioner ser- 
vices, For each he receives a 
capitation fee ; he makes no charge 
to the patient. Dental treatment 
is also given without charge. 
Necessary dru^, obtained through 
a pharmaceutic^ chemist or from 
the doctor, are supplied free. 
General practitioners may order 
some appliances. The supplemen- 
tary eye service entitles patients , 
to an eye-test emd the supply of 
spectacles without charge ; spect- 
acles can also be obtained through 
the hospital service. _ A general 
practitioner obstetrician or the • 
patient’s usual doctor gives 
maternity care. 

Membhbsbxp oy Committees. 
Members of the variom boards, 
committees, ..and councils are all 
appointed by, or consultation 
with, appropriate bodies. ’Kiey are 
siei^ted &bm noeen and women 
having the necessary qualificatioi]« 
and ecKperiOTice wh© give ^ their 
jiervices, re<»iving only their ex- 
pen^. A oentTM health services 
council and a nuihber of staj^ng 
advisory and specialsub-oommittees 
advise the minister. 

FiNAJffCE. The health service is 
in the main a charge on the ex- 
chequer;. L.H.A. services are 
financed partly from the rates. 


In 1948 only 8|d. of a man’s 
contribution of 4s. lid. under the 
National Insurance Act went to the 
health service. The national health 
service is thus not an insurance 
scheme ; it is available to everyone, 
whether an insured person or not. 
See Beveridge Report ; Health, 
Ministry of ; Insurance, National 
(all in main text). 

National Service. By an 
amending Act of Sept., 1050, the 
period of full-time sor\dee was 
extended to two years, followed 
by years in the reserve. 

Nazimnddin, Khwaja (b. 
1894). Pakistan statesman. Born 
at Dacca, July 19, 1894, he was 
educated at 
Cambridge, be- 
came a bar- 
rister - at - law, 
and had a suc- 
cessful political 
career in Ben- 
gal, where he 
wus succes- 
sively minister 
of education, 
home minister, 
and chief ministor. He became a 
leading member of the Muslim 
league. Elnighted 1934, he joined 
with other Muslim leaders in their 
remmeiation of British titles in 
1946. On the formation of Pakistan 
in 1947 he became prime minister 
of E. Bengal prov., and on the 
death of Jmnah in 1948 was ap- 
pointed the second gov.-general of 
Pakistan, taking the oath Sept. 14. 

Nazism. After appeals and 
retrials Schacht was acquitted, and 
Fritsche and Papen were later set 
free on compassionate grounds. As 
late as 1949-50 certain Qatdeitera 
and heads of Nazi party organiza- 
tions were still being discovered in 
hiding, but in general denazification 
was completed. In the Russian- 
occupied zone of Germany there 
was a series of amnesties for former 
Nazis, many of whom joined the 
Communist party. 

A recrudescence of the Nazi 
spirit was evidenced by in 

public opinion p»o1k held in the 
U.S. zone, to the question “Was 
National Socialism merely a good 
idea badly carried out ? ” In 1946 
40 p.c. answered “ yes ” to this 
qpiestion, in 1947 52 p.©., and in 
1949 55| p.c. At the time of the 
fbderai eleotion of 194f0 several 
quasi'Nazi parties bej^n tp appear. 

N^spb^ Al^rt Francis 

Jos^ (b. Sipt: 2, 1890) 

became ''®tih' 'pii ilshe death of his 
father, Jan.' 39, 1951. 

Nepal, D^erenoes 
TTma Tribhuvaiha and bis jprime 
m^Ster led in Nov., 1950, to the 
flight of the king with his eldest 
son and other members his 
family. They took refuge m the 
Indian embassy at B^mtmandu, 
and were flown to Delhi in m 
Indian ’plane. The king ^vriabed to 
democratise the govt. ; the prime 
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minister rejected his proposals. 
But through the good offices of the 
Indian prime minister, Jawaharlal 
Xehru, better feeling was produced. 
Constitutional reforms were an- 
nounced on January 7, 1951 ; and 
on February 15 the King with his 
family returned by air from Delhi 
to Khatmandu. 

Neptune (planet). A second 
satellite was discovered, 1949, with 
the 82-in. reflector of McDonald 
observatory, Mt. Locke, Texas. 

New Guinea. Talks at The 
Hague between Dutch and Indon- 
esian delegates on the future of 
west (Netherlands) New Guinea 
broke down in Dec., 1950. The 
Indonesians demanded full and 
immediate sovereignty over the 
area ; the Dutch wished to hold, 
at a time to be agreed, a plebiscite 
to decide the future of the country. 

The eruption in N.E. New 
Guinea, Jan., 1951, of Mt. Laming- 
ton, 30 m. S.W. of Bima, caused 
deaths est. at more than 4,000} and 
devastation over an area 16 m. in 
diameter. 

New Zealand. The legislative 
council, upper house of the N.Z. 
parliament, abolished itself from 
Jan. 1, 1951, by an act passed by 
26 votes to 16, Aug, 18, 1950. 

Nicola, Eitrico db (b. 1877). 
First president of the republic of 
Italy. Bom in Naples, Nov. 9, 
1877, he studied law at the uni- 
versity there, and practised in 
criminal law. Deputy (non-party) 
for Afragola, 1909-24, he was 
president of the chamber 1920-23, 
and under-secretary of state under 
Orlando and Giolitti. Four times 
he declined an invitation from 
King Victor Emmanuel III to form 
a govt. During the fascist regime 
he retired from politics and 
resumed practice as a lawyer, 
accepting a senatorship, however, 
in 1932. 

Acting on behalf of the com- 
mioiee of naoional liberax/ion, he 
persuaded the king to abdicate in 
1944. On the proclamation of the 
Italian republic, he was elected, 
June 28, 1946, provisional president. 
He was confirmed in office, 1947, 
but ill-health led him to resign in 
May, 1948. 

Nightingale, Flosenoe. Con- 
sult also Florence Nightingale, 
C. Woodham-Smith, 1950. 

Nile. In 1949 a new project 
was put in hand for using the head- 
waters of the Nile as a source of 
irrigation and electric power over 
wide areas of central and N. Africa. 
The project included the regulation 
of the Blue Nile ; the use of Lake 
Tsana, Abyssinia, as a storage reser- 
voir; a canal system by-passing 
the river-swamp region of the south- 
ern Sudan ; and a dam at Owen 
Falls. jSee Owen Falls Dam in 
main text. 

Nobel Prize. The 1950 prizes 

were awarded as follows : 

Physics, Cecil F. Powell, pro- 
fe^r of physics at Bristol uni- 


versity, for his development of the 
photographic method lor the study 
of nuclear processes and his work 
on mesons; 

Chemistry. Otto Diels, former 

g 'ofessor of Kiel university, and 
urt Alder, of Cologne university ; 
Medicine. Philip S. Henoh and 
Edward 0. Kendall (U.S.A.) and 
Tadeusz Beichstein (Switzerland) 
for contributions towards the dis- 
covery of cortisone {q.v^ in N.V.) ; 

Literature. Bertrand Russell 
[q.i\ in main text) ; 

Peace. Ralph Bunche [q.v, in 
N.V.). 

The 1949 literature prize, which 
had been withheld, was awarded 
in 1950 to William Faulkner {q.v. 
in main text). 

North Atlantic Treaty. A 

20-years’ defensive alliance formed 
in 1950 by 12 countries of North 
America and Western Europe. In 
March, 1949, the tJ.S.A., Canada, the 
TJ.K., France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, and Norway 
issued the text of a proposed 
pact for the collective defence of 
the North Atlantic area, and at 
their invitation Denmark, Iceland, 
Italy, and Portugal joined them. 
The treaty was si^ed in Washing- 
ton by the 12 participating nations, 
April 4, 1949, and came officially 
into force Aug. 24. It was the first 
pact in history in which during 
peace-time the IJ'.S.A. imdertook 
commitments in Europe. Besides 
the home territories of the member 
nations, the agreement covered 
Algeria, Malta, and Gibraltar ; the 
British, American, and French zones 
of Germany; the Anglo-American 
zone of Trieste ; and island posses- 
sions of treaty powers in the 
Atlantic, such as Bermuda and the 
Bahamas. 

At the head of the organization 
was the North Atlantic council of 
the foreign ministers of the 12 
powers ; this later appointed a 
coimcil of deputies to be in con- 
tinuous session. The council set 
up a defence committee (consisting 
of the defence ministers of member 
nations) ; a military committee 
(chiefs of staff or their deputies), 
with a sub -committee known as the 
standing group, having one repre- 
sentative each of the D.K., France, 
and the D.S.A. ; and five regional 
planning groups. These covered 
(1) Northern Europe ; the U.K., 
Norway, Denmark; (2) Western 
Europe ; the U.K., fiVance, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg ; (3) Southern Europe -Medi- 
terranean : the U.K., France, Italy ; 
(4) North America: the TJ.S.A. 
and Canada ; (5) North Atlantic : 
all members except Italy and 
Luxemburg, 

At a meeting of the North Atlantic 
council held in Sept., 1960, it was 
decided to create an integrated N. 
Atlantic defence force. Gen. 
Eisenhower was appointed, Deo. 
18, supreme commander in Europe 
of N. Atlantic forces, taking up his 
duties early in Jan., 1951. 


Nottingham, Univeesity op. 
This seat of learning originated 
as a university college founded in 
1881, the first in England estab- 
lished by municipal action. In 1928 
Sir Jesse Boot (later 1st Lord 
Trent) provided fine new buildings 
for the college on the west of the 
city. By royal charter the college 
was granted full university status 
in July, 1948, the 2nd Lord Trent 
being appointed the first chancellor 
in recognition of his father’s bene- 
factions. The university, with 
faculties of arts, pure and applied 
science, agriculture and horticulture, 
has over 2,000 students. In May, 
1949, an appeal was launched for 
£1,0()0,000 in order to make the 
university wholly residential for 
men and women. 

Oberammergau. The Passion 
play was revived in 1960, for the 
first time since 1934. Consult Ober- 
ammergau and its Passion Play, E. 
Corathiel, 1950. 

O.E.K.C. Initials of Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co- 
operation, which was set up in 
Paris, April 16, 1948, by the 16 
nations participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme (q.v. in 
N.V.). 

Old Vic. War damage having 
been repaired, the theatre in 
Waterloo Road was re-opened in 
Nov., 1950. 

Outward Bound Trust. 

British organization for promoting 
the training of lads from factories 
and secondary schools in open air 
activities. Founded in 1946, it 
originated in 1941 with the opening 
of the Outward Bound sea school 
at Aberdovey, Merionethshire. The 
Moray sea school was started 
at Gordonstoxm, Scotland, 1948, 
and a mountain school at 
Eskdale, Cumberland, 1960. Out- 
ward Botmd schools give short 
courses of training in walking, 
running, climbing, management of 
small craft, etc. to about 2,000 
boys a year. The H.q, of the trust 
is at 40 Broadway, London, S.W.l. 

Overseas Food Corporation. 

British organization for promoting 
the production of foodstuffs and 
agricultural produce outside the 
U.K. Established by the Overseas 
Resources Development Act, 1948, 
it was empowered to borrow up to 
£50,000,000 and was answerable to 
the ministry of food. One of its first 
duties was to take over the East 
African ground nut scheme, and in 
its report published in Jxme, 1950, 
it was stated that the basic fault in 
the venture, which had cost over 
£30»000,000, was the failure to 
realize the impracticability of the 
original plans in the conditions 
obtaining after the Second Great 
War. Dp to April 21, I960,., the 
corporation had been advanced 
£34,650,000, which sum included 
expenditure on the ground nut 
scheme, nearly £1,000,000 for the 
Queensland sorghum project, and 
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about £2,000,000 for railway and 
port work in East Africa. See also 
Colonial Development Corporation, 
Ground Nut Scheme, both in N.V. 

Palestine. Eight hours before 
the British mandate ended at mid- 
night on May 14-15, 1948, the Jews 
in Palestine proclaimed the new 
Jewish state of Israel (g.v.in N.V.). 

Fighting had been going on be- 
tween Jews and Palestinian Arabs 
since the publication of the XJ.N. 
partition plan for Palestine the 
previous Nov. Simultaneously with 
the ending of the mandate, the 
country was invaded by Egyptians 
from the S., the Transjordan Arab 
legion from the E., and a Syrian- 
Lebanese force from the N. The 
Egyptians took Gaza, May 16, and 
Beersheba, May 20 ; the Trans- 
jordan forces took Jericho, May 15, 
and entered Jerusalem, besieging 
the Jews in the old city until their 
surrender after bitter fighting. May 
28. The Syrians took Samakh, S. of 
Lake Tiberias, May 17, but next 
day Israeli forces captured the Arab 
port of Acre. 

The U.N., which had decided 
May 14 to appoint a mediator, chose 
Count Folke Bernadotte on May 20 ; 
and on the 22nd the security council 
called without effect for a cease-fire 
within 36 hours. A new XJ.N. reso- 
lution for a four-week truce, pro- 
posed by the U.IC. and passed by 
the security council May 29, was 
accepted by Arabs and Jews on 
June 1, the cease-fire taking effect 
from June 11. By that date all the 
territory assi^ed to Israel xmder 
the U.N. partition plan {see map in 
p. 6302), except parts of the Negeb, 
was in Jewish hands, together with 
400 sq. m. more. 

Bernadotte established his h.q. 
in Bhodes, June 13 ; on the 16th he 
had consultations with the Arab 
league in Cairo, and oh the 17th 
visited the provisional Israeli govt, 
at Tel Aviv. On the 28th he handed 
to Arab and Israeli representatives 
in Bhodes his proposals for a settle- 
ment, the principal provisions of 
which were ; 1, the setting up of a 
union composed of a Jewish Pales- 
tine and an Arab Transjordan ; 2, 
the Negeb in whole or in part to 
go to the Arabs; 3, W. Galilee in 
whole or in part to go to the Jews ; 
4, Jerusalem to be included in the 
Arab part of the union, with muni- 
cipal autonomy for the Jewish com- 
munity there, and special protection 
for t]^ holy places. Both Israel 
and the Arab league rejected these 
proposals. The Arab league re- 
jected also a U.N. proposal for the 
extension of the true©, due to expire 
on July 8, and on that day fighting 
was resumed. By the time it ceased 
again on July 18, under a XJ.N, 
threat to apply sanctions, the Jews 
had taken Nazareth, Lydda, and 
Bamleh, and secured all W. Galilee, 
thus greatly improving their mili- 
tary position. 

Minor infractions of the cease-fire 
continued, especially in Jerusalem^ 
and serious fighting fiared up again 
during Oot. in the Negeb, the 


Israelis taking Beersheba Oct. 21, 
and on the Lebanese frontier, whore 
an Arab liberation army 5,000 
strong was routed by the Israelis. 
In Dec. heavy fighting again broke 
out in the Negeb, and anxiety 
caused by Jewish violations of the 
EgjTptian frontier. led Transjordan 
to request the sending of, and the 
British govt, to send, Jan. 8, 1949, 
a small British force to- the port of 
Akaba in Transjordan, at the head 
of the Bed Sea and near the point 
where the frontiers of Transjordan, 
Palestine, and Egypt met. The 
previous day five British planes on 
reconnaissance on the Egj’ptian side 
of the border had been shot down by 
Israeli fighters, one British pilot 
being killed. 

A proposal made by a group of 
Palestinian Arabs meeting at 
Jericho onTJee. 1, 1948, that Trans- 
jordan should be united with Arab 
Palestine under King Abdullah, 
w’as accepted by the Transjordan 
govt, and by the king. 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 

Although other members of the 
Arab league strongly opposed the 
proposal, the union was formally 
endorsed, April 11, 1950, by a new 
parliament elected from both Trans- 
jordan (called officially the Hashe- 
mite kingdom of the Jordan from 
June, 1949) and the part of Arab 
Palestine under Jordanian control, 
and was recognized, subject to 
possible frontier adjustments in 
the final settlement of Palestine, 
by the XJ.K., April 27. 

Abdullah’s acceptance of this 
proposal disrupted the unity of 
Arab opposition to Israel, and nego- 
tiations conducted under TJ.N. 
chairmanshm in Bhodes between 
Egypt and Israel, J'an. 13-Feb. 24, 
end^ in an armistice which left 
each country, with minor adjust- 
ments, in possession of the su©as 
it occupied on Jan. 24. Armis- 
tices followed with Traosjordstn, 
April 3; Lebanon, Maroh 23; and 
Syria, July 20. 

Meanwhile, a XJJJ. conciliation 
commission, set up Dec. 12, 1948, 
and consisting of representatives of 
the XJ.S.A., France, and Turkey, 
had, after a tour of the Arab 
countries, called tc^ther • repre- 
sentatives of Israel, Egypt, Trans- 
jordan, the Lebanon, and Syria at 
Lausanne, April 27, 1949. Talks 
went on until June 25 without 
result. Two problems seemed in- 
soluble. Something like a million 
Arabs had fled firom Israeli-occupied 
Palestine, and much of the room 
they had left had been taken up by 
Jewish immigremts. Israeil insist^ 
that settlemmit of the referee prob- 
lem should be part of a general 
settlement; the Arab states in- 
sisted that the refugee problem 
must be settled before territorial 
negotiations could begin The J ews 
ininsted that Jeius^em must be 
within Israel, though their govt, 
favoured the internationalisation 
of the holy places under the U.N, 

Discussions at Lausanne were 
resumed July 18-Sept. 15, 1949, and 


on Aug. 3 Israel iniormed the 
conciliation commission that she 
was prepared to accept the retui'ii 
of 100,000 Arab refugees, including 
those separated from their families 
still in Israel, on condition that the 
Arab countries absorbed the re- 
mainder. In Dec. the U.N. voted 
$54,900,000 for Palestine Arab 
refugees, and set up a special relief 
and works agency to handle the 
fund. The U.S. Foreign Aid 
Authorisation Act of 1950 allocated 
$27,450,000 for relief of Palestine 
refugees. 

The U.N. Palestine political com- 
mittee, meeting in New York, began 
on Nov. 24 to consider the proposals 
of the conciliation commission for 
the internationalisation of Jeru- 
salem. Both Israel and Jordan 
(each then in possession of part of 
the city) announced that they could 
not agree to this. Nevertheless, the 
general assembly of the U.N. in 
Dec. adopted a resolution (opposed 
by the XJ.K. and the U.S. A.) that 
Jerusalem and its environs should 
be administered by a permanent 
international regime imder the 
aegis of the U.N. through the 
trusteeship council. A revised 
statute of Jerusalem, adopted by 
the U.N. general assembly April 4, 
1950, proposed to apply inter- 
nationalisation to the municipality 
of Jerusalem and an area surroimd- 
ing it under a governor appointed 
by the trusteeship council for three 
years. Israel and Jordan again 
expressed opposition to inter- 
nationalisation of an3rthing except 
the holy places; while the coun- 
tries of the Arab league, with 
Jordan abstaining, support^ the 
U.N. proposal. 

Passport. The chief British 
Disport office moved to Clive 
House, Petty France, Westminster, 
S.W.l on Jan. 27, 1951. 

Patel, V. J. This Indian 
politician died Dec. 15, 1950. 

Pentagon, The. Name given 
to the h.q. of the defence adminis- 
tration of the U.S,A. * It is situated 
on the Virginia bank of the Potomac 
B., 2 m. from the centre of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Built 1941-43 at a 
cost of 4 million dollars to house the 
U.S. war dept, (in-cluding the air 
force), it al^ housed the naval 
adnunistration from 1948. It 
is the world’s largest office building, 
designed in the form of a pentagon, 
with four rows of buildings fbnning 
its rides, leaving a five-we penta- 
gonal court in the ocsitre. The 
total extent of tlie perimeter is 
seven-eiigihths of a mile- 
Persia. In 1949 the Iranian 
govt, reverted to the use of Persia 
as xhe name of liheir country in 
dealing with foreign countriee. 

Peterlee. This new town came 
officially into existence Sept. 24, 
1950. 

Pbilippiiie Islands. 'Bie 
capital of the Philippine Bepublic 
was formally traimerred f3rom 
Manila to Quezon City, July 17, 
1948. 
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Poland. Boleslaw Bierut, 
chosen president of the Polish 
national council set up in occupied 
Poland in 1944 by the Poles in 
Moscow, remained provisional pre- 
sident of liberated Poland until he 
was formally elected president for 
seven years, Feb. 5, 1947, by the 
first post-war parliament at its 
opening meeting. 

Nationalisation of all businesses 
employing more than 50 workers 
was decreed Jan. 3, 1946. 

On Aug. 6, 1946, the Russians 
placed under Polish control the 
left as well as the right bank of the 
river Oder ; they transferred the 
city and port of Stettin to Polish 
administration June 29, 1947. 

Some 2,000,000 Germans had ded 
in 1945 from the German terri- 
tories placed under Polish occupa- 
tion by the Potsdam agreement ; 
another 2,300,000 were expelled 
during 1946-47, after which only 
56,000 German civilians remained 
in the territories offieially in- 
corporated in the Pohsh republic 
by the Polish govt. Jan. 11, 1949. 
Polish-occupied E. Prussia was 
renamed Masuria in 1945 ; the 
lands between the Oder-Neisse 
rivers and the pre-war west frontier 
were in June, 1950, divided into 
the three provs. of Koszalin, Opole, 
and Zielona Gora. In the same 
month, the E. German goyt. 
acknowledged the Oder-Neisse line 
as the frontier between Germany 
and Poland — a step strongly re- 
sented in W. Germany. 

A purge of “right wing and 
nationalist elements ” from the 
Communist party brought the 
expulsion in Sept., 1948, of Wladys- 
law Gomulka (a vice-premier of the 
gov. formed in Feb., 1947) from 
his post of secretary -general of the 
party, in which he was replaced by 
President Bierut. Merging of the 
Communist and Socialist parties 
into the United Workers party 
followed in Dec. Eleven months 
later, Nov., 1949, Konstantin 
Rokossovsky (who had commanded 
the Russian army that failed to 
relieve Warsaw in 1944) was re- 
leas^ from the Russian army for 
service with the Polish army. He 
took Polish citizenship, and was 
made minister of national defence 
and c.-in-c. of the Polish forces, 
which he proceeded to reorganize 
on Russian lines. 

Arrest of French citizens in 
Poland during 1949 on charges of 
i^ying,^ coimtered by arrests of 
Poles in France, culminated in 
July, 1950, in the recall of the 
Poli^ ambassador from France. 

In ^Poland, as elsewhere in E. 
Euirme, the Communist govt, set 
itself to undermine the au^ority of 
the R.C. church. R.C. printing 
presses were nationaiised m June, 
1949 ; a decree of Aug. 7 threat- 
ened with imprisonment anyone 
who attempted to ant on the 
pope’s pronoimcement of July 13 
warning R-O.s^ that they incurred 
efnpminixnication if th5y supported 
Cton^iinhnism. IThe govt, took over 


Caritas, a big church charity, in 
Jan., 1950, and in March con- 
fiscated all church estates of more 
than 250 acres. A month later, an 
agreement was made between the 
govt, and the bishops of Warsaw, 
Plock, and Lodz restricting the 
activities of the clergy to moral, 
spiritual, and ecclesiastical matters. 

See aLfo (in main text) Polish 
Resettlement Corps ; U.N.R.B.A. 

Preventive Detention. Sys- 
tem of treatment of criminals with 
a long record of crime, in use in 
England and Wales. Under Section 
21 of the Criminal Justice Act 
(1948) a court has the power to 
deciae in the case of any offender, 
who by reason of his age and 
criminal record can be dealt with 
rmder the section, whether his 
prolonged imprisonment is ex- 
pedient for the protection of 
society. The qualification for 
preventive detention imder the 
Criminal Justice Act is much wider 
than the definition “ habitual 
criminal ” under the Prevention of 
Crime Act (1908). 

The new system takes into 
account that the sentence in its 
nature is preventive rather than 
punitive> and that its purpose 
is to do whatever is possible 
to ensure that the offenders when 
released are both able and willing 
to lead an honest life. It is divided 
into three stages. In the first 
the prisoner is carefully studied 
to decide to what extent reforma- 
tive influences are likely to be 
effectual and what forms of training 
will be most useful ; in the second 
stage the treatment approximates 
to that of a prisoner serving the 
last portion of a long sentence, but 
with certain additional privileges ; 
during the third period he receives 
vocational training in a skilled 
trade, if ho is fit for it, under 
conditions as closely approximating 
to freedom as possible. 

Preysing, Konrad, Count. 
This German ecclesiastic died in 
Berlin, Dec. 21, 1950. 

Promethiiim. In 1949 this 
name was officially given to one 
of the rare earth elements, pre- 
viously called illiniiuu (q.v. in main 
text). Symbol Pm, atomic no. 61. 

Queen Alexandra’s Royal 
Army Nursing Corps. In 1950 
this corps ' adopted the titles of 
rank used in the other units of the 
anny, e,g. brigadier (up to 1942 
matron-in-chief, later senior con- 
troller) ; oapt. (up to 1942 sister- 
in-charge, later junior commander). 

Queuille, Henri (b. 1884). 
French politician. Bom at Neuvic 
d’Ussel, Corr^ze, March 31, 1884, 
he studied medicine in Paris, 
and practised as a doctor in 
his native town. A Radical Social- 
ist, he became deputy for Corr^ze 
in 1914. He was minister of agri- 
culture 1925-27, and again, after 
holding other offices, imder Ualadier 
1938-40 ; in the Reynaud cabinet 
of 1940 he was minister of food. 


In 1935 he was elected senator. 
After the defeat of France in 1940 
he lived in retirement until 1943, 
when he escaped from the country 
to become a commissioner of state 
in de Gaulle’s Algiers administra- 
tion. Elected to the national 
assembly in 1946, he became 
premier in Sept., 1948, in a coali- 
tion of centre parties which lasted 
until Oct., 1949. In the succeeding 
govt. Queuilie was vice-premier 
under Bidault, and in Feb., 1950, 
also took over the ministry of the 
interior. ’ On Bidault’s defeat, 
June 24, Queuilie headed a govt, 
that lasted two days, and then, 
July 12, again became minister of 
the interior under Bene Pleven. 

Quezon City. Capital of the 
Philippine republic. It lies 10 m. 
N.E. of Manila, on a site chosen 
by President Quezon in 1937. 
Originally called New Manila, 
it was renamed Quezon City in 
honour of the president after his 
death. It was still under construc- 
tion when it was formally consti- 
tuted the Philippine capital in 1948. 

Ration and Rationing. Soap, 
rationed in the U.K. from Feb. 9, 
1942, was freed from rationing 
Sept. 9, 1950. 

Reith, 1st Baron. In 1950 
he became chairman of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. 

Renner, Karl. This Austrian 
statesman died Dec. 31, 1950. 

Reykjavik. The first national 
theatre of Iceland was opened 
here, April 20, 1950. 

Rocket Propulsion. After the 
Second Great War, as a result of 
the successful development of jet 
and turbo-jet engines, the rocket 
was rejected as a power source 
for orthodox aircraft. It was 
seriously considered as a prime 
mover for human travel only if 
astronautic navigation should ever 
become possible. On the other 
hand, elaborate programmes were 
inaugurated by the govts, of the 
U.K., the U.S.A., and Russia 
to develop the roi^et as a long- 
range missile. All three countries 
built up research teams con- 
taining a large proportion of 
German rocket scientists, but for 
two or three years experiments 
were restricted to supplies of cap- 
tured V2s or adaptations thereof. 

About 1948, however, both the 
U.K. and the U.S.A. began build- 
ing single and multiple -stage rocket 
missiles of their own design. Early 
in 1949 an American-built two- 
stage rocket, the upper corhponent 
of which was named the W.A.C. 
Corporal, was fired from the White 
Sands proving ground, New Mexico, 
and reached an altitude of 260 m. 
The rocket carried automatic in- 
struments to record its course and 
altitude, but it disintegrated from 
the intense heat generated daring 
its descent. 

Another American rocket, the 
Neptune, designed for" firing ifrom 
the deck of a warship, reached an 
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altitude of 230 in. at a speed of 
5,500 m.p.h. This attained an 
altitude of 38 m. in 75 secs, after 
being launched, by which time its 
fuel supply of liquid oxygen and 
alcohol was exhausted and it 
coasted the remaining distance 
under its own impetus. 

Neither of these rockets was a 
guided missile, and they were fired 
to test altitude, not range ; the 
range of such a missile would be 
approximately four times the apex 
of the trajectory (maximum alt.). 

Besides being developed for 
military purposes {se& Guided 
Missile in N.v.), special high-alti- 
tude rockets are used for ex- 
ploring the upper atmosphere. One 
of these rockets, the Aerobee, is 
19 ft. long and 15 in. in diameter. 
It is powered by two motors : 
one, burning solid fuel, is jettisoned 
when the velocity reaches 1,000 ft. 
per sec. ; the other, using liquid 
fuel, carries the rocket to an 
altitude of over 100 m. When 
the Aerobee reaches its maximum 
altitude, an explosive charge blows 
off the toil, causing the rocket to 
fall earthwards end-over-end at a 
velocity of 160 ft. per sec. It carries 
260 lb. of scientific equipment to 
record details of pressure and 
temperature during ascent. A 
Geiger counter {q.v. in N.V.) is 
included to register cosmic radia- 
tion, and an electronic device to 
measure the strength of the earth’s 
magnetic fi,eld. Information col- 
lected by the instruments is auto- 
matically transmitted to the ground 
by radio, or the instruments are 
fitted with parachutes and re- 
leased when the rocket begins to 
descend. 

RamanoneSy Count of. This 
Spanish statesman died in Madrid, 
Sept. 11, 1950. 

Roscommon. Co. of £ire« 
In 1947 the co. was given four 
members in the Bail. 

Royal Fnsiliers. A regimental 
museum was established in 1950 
in the depot at the Tower of 
London. 

Russell, Bebtrand A. W. 
Russell, 3bd Eabl. He was 
awarded the 1960 Nobel prisse for 
literature. 

St« Crall, Canton of Switzer- 
land. Fop. (1960) 308,483. . 

St. Laurent^ Louis Stbfhen 
(b. 1882). Cana^an statesman. A 
French-speaking Canadian, he prac- 
tised S6 a barrister for man^ years 
before exK^ring 
politicly in 1942 
as member for 
East Quebec. 

He served in 
two Liberal ad- 
ministrations, 
first as minister 
of justice, then 
(1947) as minis- 
ter for external 
affairs ; and on 
the announcement in 1948 of Mac- . 
irftyiyiA K'Tng *^ foirthcomiiig retlce- 
mmt, was elected by a 




large majority of the Liberal party 
to succeed as their leader and there- 
by to the premiership. He became 
premier in Nov., 1948, after being 
summoned to attend the conference 
of Commonwealth prime ministers 
in London in Oct. because of Mac- 
kenzie King’s illness. In the general 
election of June, 1949, he led the 
Liberals to a sweeping victory. He 
again attended the Commonwealth 
prime ministers’ conference in 
London, Jan., 1951. 

Senanayake, Bon Stephen (b. 
1884). Ceylonese statesman. Born 
Oct.' 20, 1884, he was educated at 
St. Thomas 
College, Mount 
Lavinia, Cey- 
lon, and spent 
several years as 
a coconut and 
rubber planter 
before entering 
the political 
field. Elected 
to the legisla- 
tive council in 
1924, he re- 
mained a member until 1942, when 
he assumed the offices of leader of 
the state coimcil and vice-chairman 
of the board of ministers. As minis- 
ter of agriculture and lands, 1931— 
47, he was re^onsible for works of 
irrigation in northern Ceylon and 
for colonisation schemes for the 
peasants- In Sept,, 1947, he became 
the first prime minister of Ceylon, 
attending the Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ conferences in London, 
1948, 1949, and 1951 and presiding 
over the Colombo conference of 
Commonwealth foreign minister^, 
1950, Made a privy councillor, 
1950, he was the first Ceylonese 
to be so appointed. 

Shaw, Geobge Bebnabd. He 
fractured his thi^ in a fall. Sept. 
10, 1950, and died seven we^ 
later, Nov. 2, at his home at 
Ayot St. Lawrence, Herts. 

Shearer, Moiba (b. 1926). 
British dancer. Bom at Dunferm- 
line, Jan. 17, 1926, her full name 
being Moira Shearer filing, she be- 
gan to study dancing at the age of 
10, and after a j^riod at the Legat 
school passed into the Sadler’s 
Wells school in 1939. She first ap- 
peared on. the stage with the Inter- 
national Ballet, 1941, joining the 
Sadler’s Wells company in 1942 and 
beginning to dance principal roles 
in 1944. Posse«eed Kji natural Hot- 
ness and speed, she was a briniant 
dweer in Swan Lake, The 
Sleeping Beauty, and Oindierella, 
and wats al^ suocessfifi in lighter 

Angot. daflWMn^fflod act- 
ing in the fitip The Red Shoes (1948) 
won her fame with a wide public in 
the U.K. and the U.S-A. 

Sieixa Leone. A new oonati- 
tution was authorised 1950, to 
come into force in 1951. Under 
it the executive council consists of 
Ihe governor and eight members 
(four. ex-ofiStcib, and four uno£S.oial 
empointed by the governor from 
the elected members of legis- 


lative council) ; and the legisla- 
tive council of the governor and 
28 members (seven official, two 
imofficial nominated, and 19 un- 
official elected). A literacy test for 
membership of the legislative 
council was introduced. 


Sikkim. A new treaty with 
India, Dec. 5, 1950, confirmed the 
position by which Sikkim was a 
protectorate of India with full 
internal autonomy. 

SinMang. After the Com- 
munist victory in China in 1949, the 
local authorities adhered to Mao 
Tse-timg’s regime, and in March, 
1950, two 30-year agreements were 
signed between Russia and the 
Chinese Commimist govt, for 
establishing two Sino- Soviet com- 
panies to exploit oil and non-ferrous 
minerals, including uranium, platin- 
um, wolfram, emomium, molyb- 
denum, gold, silver, and copper, in 
the province. Communications were 
to be improved by the construction 
of aerodromes and of a railway east- 
wards from Chuchak to Kansu 
province, and by extending the 
highway system. 

Sligo. Co. of Eire. In 1947 
Sligo, jointly with Leitrim, was 
given five members in the Ddil- 
Snowy Moimtains Hybbo- 
Electbio Authority. See Aus- 
tralia in N.V. 

South Africa. Chief object of 
the Nationalist govt, was enforce- 
ment of apartheid (separateness) for 
the different “ racial ” ^oups in the 
Union. The govt.’s poHcy involved 
abolition of native representation 
in parliament ; disfranchisement 
of the Cape coloureds ; separate 
schools and training for non- 
Europeans ; confinement of tacibal- 
ised natives within their own re- 
serves, and encouragement of 
detribalised natives to return to the 
reserves ; segregation of natives 
firom coloured, and of both from 
whites. 


The Union of South Africa Act, 
1909, laid it down that no change 
conld be made in the pari, repre- 
sentation of natives and coloureds 
eixoept by a two-thirds majori^ of 
all members of both houses in joint 
session. Malan insisted that the 
very small ma|ority he couM oom- 
mand was enough to carr^r the 
necessary legislation. In this ho 

the iSSS^pariy, ^ut also by his 
own miuiat^ of finance, N. O- 


Havenga, leader of iEe Af rikan er 
party, who ^d. that he could not 
be a party to am^odihent of the 

simple inaibirijJy. ' BavengGt’s ■bjqFko- 
lost ftp impbrtaneet 
when ihe Nationalist Farty’s suc- 
cess in S.W. Africa gajve Malm a 
majortiy of five over th®f Umtid' 
i Labour 


and 

hel] 


witiibait .the 
of the Afrikaners. 

taken towards the putting 
into 'effect of other aspects pf 
apartheid included the introduction 
of coaches reserved for whites on 
the Oape suburban riys- ; barmhag 
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of military training for Africans, and 
the disbandment of the native 
military corps and the Cape corps ; 
cessation of the training of Africans 
as artisans. 

The dispute between South 
Africa and the U.N. over South- 
West Africa is described under 
South- We.st Africa in K. V. Another 
occasion of U.N. criticism of South 
Africa was the Union’s treatment 
of its subjects of Indian stock. 
Indians were first brought into 
Natal during the 19th century as 
coolie labour for the sugar plan- 
tations. Admission of coolies was 
stopped in 1897 ; but those already 
in South Africa prospered and in- 
creased in numbers until in 1950 
there were some 282,000 Union 
subjects of Indian origin. Re- 
strictive legislation against them 
began with an act of 1908 forbid- 
ding them to acquire land in and 
near Johannesburg. This was not 
very strictly enforced, and" a num- 
ber of Indians occupied land in the 
restricted areas for trading. An 
act of 1939 reimposed full restric- 
tion in 1941, and was renewed for a 
further three years in 1943. Smuts’s 
govt, in 1946 passed the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Act ; this defined areas 
in which Indians might acquire 
land, prohibited change of owner- 
ship of land elsewhere, except by 
consent of the minister of the 
interior, from or to persons of 
another racial group ; and provided 
for the eventual representation of 
Indians in the Union parliament and 
the provincial coimcil of Natal- 

In the same year the govt, of 
India brought the position of 
Indians in South Africa before the 
U,N. general assembly, which 
passed a resolution, condemning 
the Union govt. India banned 
trade with South Africa. 

That part of the 1946 act pro- 
viding for pari, representation of 
the Indians was repealed in 1948 ; 
and the Malaa govt, announced its 
aim of repatriating all persons of 
Indian stock. In May, 1949, the 
U,N. general assembly recom- 
mended the holding of a round- 
table conference by India, Pakistan, 
and S. Africa, i^eliminaiy talks 
in Cape Town, Feb. 6-12, 1950, 
proved abortive. 

Many Africans also felt that they 
were e35)loited by Indian traders, 
and their antagonism found expres- 
sion in riots. Jam 13-16, 1949, in 
Durban. Fifty Indians and 87 
A&icans were killed ; 32 Europeans, 
641 Africans, and 603 Indians were 
injured ; two factories, 662 stores, ' 
and 1,286 dwellings were damaged 
OP destroyed. Some 25,000 Indians, 
and 5,000 Africans living in houses 
owned by Indians, took refuge in 
municipal emergency camps. 

The S. African govt, stopped state 
assistance for immigrants at the end 
of 1948; during Jan., 1946-Maroh, 
1949, 70,000 immigrants from the 
U.K. entered the country. 

The language census of 1946, pub. 
1948, showed that 67 p.c..or the 


whites spoke Afrikaans, 39 p.c. 
English ; 61 p.c. had a knowledge of 
both languages (compared with 
57 p.c. in 1936). Pop. (1960) 
12,320,000, of whom 2,620,000 
were European ; 8,347,000 natives ; 
1,030,000 coloureds ; 323,000 

Asiatics. 

Before attending the Common- 
wealth premiers conference in Lon- 
don, in April, 1949, Malan stated 
that so long as S. Africa enjoyed its 
present freedom there was no in- 
tention of leaving the Common- 
wealth. A demand made by him in 
1949 for the transfer to the Union 
of- the British protectorates of 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and 
Swaziland — a development envis- 
aged by the Union Act of 1909 — 
was answered by a British statement 
that no decision on this subject 
would be taken until the peoples 
of the areas, African and white, had 
had an opportunity to express their 
wishes. Malan, however, announced 
in 1950 his intention of resuming 
negotiations on this question which 
had been interrupted by the Second 
Great War, 

Right of appeal to the privy 
council in London was abolished 
by S. Africa in an Act of April 25, 
1950. 

South-West Africa. In 1946 
the S. African delegate to the U.N. 
general assembly stated that his 
govt., as provided in the U.N. 
charter, reserved its right to liberty 
of action in regard to its mandated 
territory of S.-W. Africa, and was 
consulting the wishes of the inhabit- 
ants. The lerislative assembly of 
S.-W. Africa later voted unanim- 
ously for incorporation in the Union. 
The U.N., however, recommended 
that the territory should be placed 
under U.N. trusteeship. 

In 1947 the S. African, parlt. 
adopted a motion to give S.-W. 
Africa representation in that body, 
although immediate incorporation 
was not intended. The govt, of 
Malan was at one with that of Smuts 
on this point. The S.-W. Africa 
Affairs (Amendment) Aot, drafted 
after consultations with the leaders 
of the United and Nationalist parties 
in S.-W. Africa, and with represen- 
tatives of the Africans, the coloureds, 
and the German community, was en- 
acted by the Union, April 23, 1949. 
It provided that the inhabitants of 
European stock in the territory 
should elect six members to the 
Union house of assembly, and that 
four senators for S.-W. Africa (two 
elected by the Union parliament 
M.P.S and the S.-W. Africa legis- 
lative assembly; two nominated 
by the gov.-gen., one of whom was 
to represent the interests of the 
coloureds) should sit in the Union 
senate. The existing legislative as- 
sembly of 12 elected and eight 
nominated members was replaced 
by a legislative assembly of 18 
members elected for five years ; the 
existing advisory council by an exe- 
cutive committee, consisting of an 
administrator appointed for five 
years by the gov.-gen. and four 


other members elected by the legis- 
lative assembly. These new bodies 
were empowered to deal with all 
matters not specifically reserved to 
Union control (e.gr. police and civil 
aviation). The territory kept fin- 
ancial independence for the time 
being. The Union retained all 
powers of administration and legis- 
lation given under League of 
Nations mandate. 

Existing tribal institutions were 
maintained for Africans ; neither 
they nor the coloureds were to 
receive the franchise. 

In July, 1949, the S. African 
govt, informed the U.N. that she 
would send no more reports on 
S.-W. Africa. In Dec., the U.N. 
general assembly decided to seek 
the opinion of the international 
court of justice. This, delivered 
July 11, 1950, was that *S.-W. 
Africa remained tmder international 
mandate ; that the provisions of 
the U.N. charter covering transfer 
of mandated territory to U.N. 
trusteeship applied to S.-W. Africa ; 
that S. Africa needed U.N. consent 
to any change in the status of S.-W. 
Africa ; but that the charter did 
not oblige S. Africa to place the 
territory under U.N. trusteeship. 
Malan repudiated the right of the 
U.N. to interfere, and on Aug. 30, 
1950, elections held under the Act 
of 1949 returned six Nationalist 
members to the Union parliament, 
16 Nationalist and three United 
party members to the new legislative 
assembly. 

Spencer, Stanley. British 
painter. His series of paintings 
representing the Resurrection of the 
Body, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, 1960, was bought for the 
nation under the terms of the Chan- 
trey Bequest. 

Stanley, Oliver F. G. This 
British politician died Dee. 10, 
1960. 

Stephens, James. This Irish 
poet died Dec. 26, 1950. 

Stiznson, Henry Lotns. This 
American lawyer and politician 
died in New York, Oct. 20, 1960. 

Sukarno, Aobmed (b. 1901). 
First president of the republic 
of Indonesia. Bom at Surabaya, 
June 6, 1901, he was educated at 
Bandoeng technical high school and 
in 192,7 helped to found the Indo- 
nesian National party. For many 
years a prominent figure in the 
nationalist movement, he was sever- 
al times imprisoned by the Dutch, 
being in 1937 interned on the island 
of Flores and later in Sumatra. He 
returned to Java in 1942 during the 
Japanese oocimation and after the 
surrender of the Japanese in Aug., 
1946, he proclaimed the independ- 
ence of the republic of Indonesia 
(Aug. 17), of which he became presi- 
dent. The ensuing four years of con- 
flict between the Netherlands and 
the republic, culminating in the in- 
ternment of Sukarno and his minis- 
ters on the island of Banka in Dec., 

1948, were terminated on Nov. 19, 

1949, when the charter of the irons- 
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fer of sovereignty and tlie pro- 
visional constitution of the United 
States of Indonesia were ratified at 
Jokjarkarta by the cabinet of the 
Indonesian republic. He was elected 
first president of the United States 
of Indonesia, Dec. 16, 1949. He 
continued as president after he had 
converted the U.S.I. to a unitary 
state, Aug. 14, 1950. 

Swinton, Sir E. D. This British 
soldier pub. memoirs, I Remember, 
1948. He died at Oxford Jan. 15, 
1951. 

Switzerland. The census of 

1950 gave the pop. as 4,696,057. 

Syria. On March 13, 1949, the 
army chief of staff, Husni Zaim, 
deposed the president and the prime 
minister, Khaled al-Azm, and set 
himself up as dictator. On Aug. 14, 
he and his prime minister, Mohsin 
Berazi, were arrested, tried, and 
shot by a group of army officers led 
by Col. Sami Hinnawi. A con- 
stituent assembly elected in Nov. 
chose Hashem Attasi Pasha pre- 
sident, Dec. 14 j and on Dee. 19 
Hinnawi was arrested, and later 
released and pensioned (he was as- 
sassinated by a cousin of Berazi, 
Oct. 30, 1950). Attasi retained 
office, and Khaled. al-Azm formed a 
new coalition govt. Dec. 28, 1949. 
See also Palestine in N.V. 

Tassigny, J. de Lattbb de. 
This French soldier was appointed 
high commissioner and c.-in-o. in 
Indo-China, Dec., 1950. 

Thyssen, August Fritz. This 
German industrialist died in Buenos 
Aires, Feb. 8, 1951. 

Town and Country Planning, 
MnaSTRY Of. The name of this 
ministry was changed to local govt, 
and planning, Jan., 1951. 

Trenchard, H. M. Trekchard, 
VisoomsTT. This British adminis- 
trator was awarded the O.M., 1951. 

Trinidad. W. Indian island. 
Under a new constitution promul- 
gated in 1950, the executive council 
consisted of nine members — ^three 
C£P qjffmoi five elected by the legis- 
lative council, and one nominated ; 
the legislative council of 26 mem- 
bers — three ex officio, five* nomin- 
ated, and 18 elected, presided over 
by a speaker appointed by the 
governor from outside the council. 
First elections to the new legis- 
lature were held Sept. 18, 1950. 

Truculent, H.M.S. British 
submarine, whichsank in the Thames 
estuary, Jan. 12, 1960, through col- 
lision with a Swedish steamer, 
Divina. Of the 79 men aboard, only 
15 were saved. A court maartial found 
the commanding officer of the sub- 
marine guilty of “ neghgently or by 
default hazarding his ship ” cmd he 
was severely reprimanded. The 
Truculent, launched 1942, had a 
displacement of 1.090 tons. 

True Case. Ronald True died 
in Broadmoor Jan. 7, 1951. 

Truman, Harry Shippe. 
President Truman’s message on the 
state of the union to the 81st con- 


gress earned the title ‘‘ fair deal ” ; 
it urged prompt action to provide 
adequate social security, a system of 
prepaid medical insurance, sufficient 
housing, and the fulfilment of the 
promise, embodied in the constitu- 
tion, of equal rights and oppor- 
tunities for all. In his inaugural 
speech, Jan. 20, 1949, he outlined 
four points for “ peace and free- 
dom ” ; (1) continued support of 
the U.N. ; (2) continued efforts to 
increase world trade ; (3) strength- 
ening of all freedom-loving nations ; 
(4) assistance to under-developed 
areas of the world to enable their 
inhabitants to overcome “ hunger, 
misery, and despair,” and reach a 
reasonable standard of life under 
democratic conditions. The last 
came to be referred to simply as 
“ Point 4.” 

Two Puerto Ricans attenmted to 
assassinate the president in Washing- 
ton, Nov. 1, 1950. 

See also in N,V., Atomic ’’Bomb ; 
Korea ; United States of America. 

United States of America, 

The. a bill to set up compulsory 
federal health insurance, introduced 
into the Senate in 1949, was shelved; 
but a Housing Act, signed by the 
resident July 15, provided for the 
uilding at pubUc expense of 810,000 
homes to be let at low rents ; a 
slum clearance programme to cost 
$1,600,000,000; and loans for 
farm housing to a limit of 
$262,600,000. 

The U.S.A. signed the North 
Atlantic treaty in Washington 
April 4, 1949, ratijfying it July 25. 
Mutual Def enoe Assistance 
Acts in 1949 and 1950 allotted 
$1,000,000,000 for each of the fiscal 
years 1950 and 1951 to be spent in 
military aid for the other countries 
that were parties to the treaty; 
these same two acts provided also 
more than $500,000,000 for miUta^ 
aid to non-Communist countries 
outside the treaty. First consign- 
ment of material for Euro]^ was a 
, cargo of fighters and combers 
picked up by the French aircraft 
carrier Dixmude at Norfolk, Va., 
March 8, 1950. 

An act of Aug. 10, 1949, pro- 
vided for closer integration of the 
three armed services of the U.S.A. 
under the control of a new minister, 
the secretary of defence, at the head 
of a new dept, of defence. 

The Foreign Aid Authorisation 
Act for the year July, IQSO-June, 
1951, included an idlocation of 
$35,000,000 to provide technical 
assiste^noe to under-developed 
countries — ^the president’s Pointy 
4 ” already taken up by the U.N,, 
which on Kov. 16, 1949, approved 
a plan to spend on advisbry services 
$36,000,000 in the first year, 
$50,000,000 in the second, ana set 
up a techical assistance board to 
carry it out. 

In the Korean war the U.S.A. 
were to the fore diplomatically and 
militarily. It was the U.S. delegate 
to the U.N. who at 3 a.m, on Jime 
25, 1960, asked the sec.-general to 


call an emergency meeting of the 
security council. The council met 
that same afternoon, and adopted 
by nine votes to nil (Yugoslavia ab- 
staining and Russia being absent) 
a resolution calling for the" immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities, the with- 
drawal of N. Korean forces to the 
38th parallel, and the giving of 
every assistance to the U.N. by 
member states, who should refrain 
from aiding N. Korea. On the 27tli 
Pres. Truman announced that he 
had ordered U.S. air and sea forces 
to support S. Korea and the U.S. 
7th fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa. The initial and later 
reverses of the U.N. forces (chiefly 
American) in Korea led to a revival 
among certain groups of isolation- 
ism. But Truman himself re- 
mained steadfast in his support of 
the U.N., and was able to carry the 
majority of his countrymen with 
him. American casualties were 
heavy : by the end of the year, 

7.000 dead, 7,000 missing, and 

29.000 wounded. 

The population of the continental 
United States at the census of 
April 1, 1950, was 150,697,361. 

See also in N.V. European Re- 
covery Programme ; Korea ; North 
Atlantic Treaty ; Truman, H. S. 

Vaud. Canton of Switzerland. 
Pop. (1950) 376,707. 

Victoria, State of Australia. 
An American tender was accepted,, 
by the govt, of Victoria, Aug. 22, 
1960, for the building of a dam at 
Eildon to control the river Goulburn 
60 m. N. of Melbourne.- The dam, of 
13,000,000 tons and costing 
A£1 1,360,000 (£9,088.000 sterling), 
to take five years to build, was 
intended to supply power and water 
to a large part of Victoria. 

WaltoHi W. T. This British 
composer was knighted, 1951. 

War Graves Commission, 
Imperial. In Dec., 1939, It was 
decided to adopt the same pro- 
cedure for graves of the Second 
Great War as for those of the First. 
The first cemetery to be completed 
was the Canadian cemetery at 
Hautot-sur-Mer, near Dieppe, de- 
dicated in Aug., 1949. The total 
number of dead to be commemor- 
ated, either by headstones or on 
memorials, wcw estimated (1960) 
to be at least 600,000. By March, 
1949, 332,000 graves had been re- 
corded, and registers of the dead 
were being compiled. Those who 
have no known grave will a^ain be 
commemorated on memonals In 
the various theatres of war. 

The countries oontainii^ the 
laigest number of cemeteries are 
France, ^Igium, and the Nether- 
lands. The graves in Ital^r are in 
49 cemeteries and those in Ger- 
many in 13. The biggest cemeteries 
of the N. African campai^ are 
at Alamein and Halfaya-SoUum, 
Egypt ; Tobruk and Aoroma, 
Libya; Medjez-el-Bab, Tunisia. 

A supplemental charter of 1941 
empowered the conamiasion to 
compile a record of civilian subjects 
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of the who died by enemy 

action. Bound copies of the first 
lists, containing more than 65,000 
names, were placed in Westminster 
Abbey. 

War Memorial. In 1950 the 
Imperial War Graves Commission 
announced proposals for the com- 
memoration of those members of 
H.M. forces killed in the Second 
Great War whose graves are 
unltnown. Tho following is a 
summary : 

R-.N. memorials to be linked with 
First Great War memorials at 
Chatham, Plymouth, Portsmouth ; 

Royal Canadian and Royal New 
Zealand navies to have new 
memorials built in the two 
dominions ; 

Memorials to be built at Liver- 
pool for men of the M.N. who 
served with the R.N. ; at Lowes- 
toft for the R. Naval Patrol 
Service ; at Lee-on-Solent for the 
Fleet Air Arm ; 

Memorials to soldiers of the 
British Commonwealth to be “ by 
campai^s,’* and wherever possible 
placed in a war cemetery. Sites 
in Europe selected at Trondhjem, 
Dunkirk, Bayeux, Groesbeek (near 
Nijmegen), Cassino, and Athens ; 
in Africa, at Medjez-el-Bab, Ala- 
mein, Hargeisa, Port Sudan, Mom- 
basa, Diego Suarez (Madagascar) ; 
in Asia, at Beirut, Singapore, 
Saiwan Bay (Hong Kong), and in 
Iraq and Persia. Sites still to be 
selected were for memorials for the 
Burma campaign, for India, and 
for soldiers who died at sea ; 

Air force memorials to be erected 
at Cooper’s Hill, overlooking 


Runnymede (for the TJ.K. and 
N.W. Europe ) ; Malta' (for central 
Mediterranean and W. Africa) ; Ala- 
mein (for Greece, Crete, the Middle 
East, W. Asia, and the rest of 
Africa) ; Singapore (for India, 
Burma, Malaya, and the Far East) ; 
and in Canada (for those who lost 
their lives while training in that 
country or in the TJ.S.A.). 

White House, The. Owing to 
its dangerous condition. President 
Truman had to leave the White 
House in 1949. In 1950-51 the 
whole interior" was removed, found- 
ations of reinforced concrete 20 ft. 
deep were made, and a new interior 
was installed. 

Whittington. Parish of Derby- 
shire. At Whittington Heath near 
by, borings during 1948-49 reached 
good coal at 4;060 ft. Est. yield 
of the seams uncovered was a 
minimum of 400 million tons. 

Wilson, Henby Maitland 
Wilson, 1st Baron.* His book 
Eight Years Overseas, 1939-47, 
was pub, 1950. 

Winant, John G. American 
diplomatist. His book. Our Great 
Harvest (selected speeches), with 
intro, by Winston S. Churchill, was 
pub, 1950. 

Woodcock, Bbtjoe (b. 1921). 
British boxer. Bom at Doncaster, 
Yorks, Jan. 18, 1921, he was 
educated locally and obtained 
employment in the railway shops 
in that town. . As an amateur he 
won the A,B.A. light-heavyweight 
championship in 1939, then turn- 
ing professional in 1942, he became 
the heavyweight champion of 


Great Britain and of the British 
Empire by knocking out Jack 
London in the 6th round at Totten- 
ham, London, July 17, 1945. His 
victory over A1 Renet (France), 
whom he knocked out in the 6th 
round at Manchester, July 29, 
1946, brought him the European 
heavyweight title. 

In 1947 ho successfully defended 
his European title against Stephane 
Olek (France), winning on points 
over 15 roxmds at Manchester, 
March 17, but lost to the Ajtnerican 
Joe Baksi on April 15, retiring in 
the 7th round. Other notable 
fights include his win on a dis- 
qualification against Lee Savold 
(U.S.), Dec. 6, 1948, and his defeat 
of Freddie Mills by a knockout in 
the 14th round, June 2, 1949. 
In a retiirn bout with Lee Savold, 
at the White City, London, June 6, 
1950, advertised as being for the 
world heavyweight championship,he 
retired at the end of the 4th round. 

Yukawa, Hideki (b. 1907). 
Japanese physicist. Born at Tokyo, 
Jan. 23, 1907, son of a geologist, 
he was educated at Kyoto uni- 
versity, where in 1932 he became a 
lecturer, and in 1939 professor of 
physics. He forecast the existence 
of the meson (g.v, in main text), 
1935- In 1948 he went to the TJ.S.A. 
to work on nuclear physics, and in 
1949 was appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of physics at Columbia, 
university. As an outstanding, 
pioneer in theoretical physics he 
was awarded the 1949 Nobel prize 
for physics, 

Zurich. Canton of Switzerland. 

Pop. (1950) 772,617. 
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